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INDEX  TO  VOLUME  XLV. 


{^General  directions.  For  things  happening  in  Great  Britain , France , &e.  or  the  several  states , see  their  own 

proper  heads;  in  congress,  see  congress , &c. 


Accidents  70, 116 

Adams,  John  Quincy  31,  55,  86,  99 
Adams,  John,  intercepted  Jetter  of  46; 
letter  on  sectarianism  137 

Abyssinia — Dr.  Rupple’s  travels  in  168; 
mode  of  cutting  steaks  in  212 

African  colonization  society  167,  394 
Africa — expedition  to  south  199 

Agricultural  prospects  82 

Air  power  198 

Albright,  Peter  47 

Alexander,  John  148 

Alexandria,  D.  C.  phenomenon  184; 
storm  266;  prices  374,  396;  Gazette  176 
Algiers — capture  of  Massagran  and  Mus- 
taganem  104;  of  the  jealousy  of  the  Eng- 
lish 149;  retention  by  France  170 

Alliance  of  nations,  speculation  concern- 
ing the  27 

Alleghany  river,  source  of  the  133 
Allen,  lieut.  Wm.  II.  monument  to  40 
Allens,  Messrs.  S.  & M.  415,  434 

Alabama — death  of  col.  Owens  7, 37, 143, 
159,  160, 290;  intruders  on  the  Creek  lands, 
correspondence,  &c.  61,  138,  139,  189;  at- 
torney general’s  opinion  142;  brigade  orders 
138;  governor’s  proclamation  144;  proceed- 
ings in  Lowndes  county  123;  do.  in  Macon 
county  160;  St.  Clair  county  court’s  deci- 
sion 123,  143;  various  paragraphs  concern- 
ing 129,  138,  143,  159,  160,  193;  march  of 
troops  to  266;  desertion  of  the  soldier  who 
shot  Owens  290;  Mobile  132;  prosperity  of 
165;  crops  133,  161, 162,  211;  bank  debtors 
373;  vote  on  deposite  question  389;  Tus- 
cumbia  rail  road  290 

Allens,  Messrs,  failure  of  the  414 

Almacks,  visit  to  57 

American  generals  85 

American  Fur  company  88, 118 

American  Colonization  society  122,  182 
American  Institute,  N.  Y.  129, 153 
American  stocks,  foreign  holders  of  178 
American  publishers  182,  217 

Americans  imprisoned  at  Leghorn  211 
Anecdotes  56,  87,  116,  182,  377 

Anti-nullification  and  cecession,  toasts 
drank  in  Richmond  1808  92 

Anti-temperance  meeting  6;  societies  8 
Anti-slavery,  meeting  at  New  York  111; 
do.  society  of  New  England  133 

Anti-masonry  86 

Antommarchi,  Dr.  54 

Apples,  large  56 

Appointments  65,  77,  131,  193 

Arkansas — election  7 

Armstrong,  S.  T.  55 

Army,  U.  S.— dragoons  5;  order  concern- 
ing officers  visiting  Washington  94;  list 
promotions,  &e.  191;  troops  sent  to  Ala- 
bama 225 

Armory  at  Malta  211 

Arson,  case  of  168 

Atrocities,  horrible  account  ofcertain  212 
Attorney,  gen.  U.  S.  130 

Austria — loan  103;  disavowal  of  inter- 
ference in  affairs  of  Portugal  134;  fortresses 
repaired  170;  population  of  Vienna  378; 
prince  Esterhazy  dies  416 

Balloon  ascensions  66,  90,  114 

Ballard,  captain  170,177 

Baltimore — shock  of  an  earthquake  at  4; 
attempts  at  murder  in  27, 193;  convictions 
148;  sentences  169;  celebration  of  the  12th 
of  September  33;  attractions  113;  working- 
men’s nominations  49, 150;  arrival  of  pas- 
sengers 52;  balloon  ascensions  66,  90,  113, 
114;  destruction  of  the  planing  machine  82; 
Conradt’s  carpet  factory  83;  inspections  of 
flour  100;  ship  building  130;  catholic  pro- 
vincial council  152;  visit  of  Mr.  Clay  98; 
Mr.  Van  Buren  and  Mr.  McLane  177;  phe- 
nomenon 184;  advantages  as  a harbor  266; 
execution  of  certain  negroes  291;  new  bank 
project  295;  deposites,  meeting  at  Fell’s 
Point  372;  memorials  390, 395, 396;  price  of 


flour  374;  specie  arrives  416;  loan  not  ta- 
ken 396,415;  Susquehannah  bank  of  Balti- 
more, run  on  the  415;  failures  in  415;  ho- 
nors to  Mr.  Wirt  435 

Banks— Bank  of  England,  discounts  of 
the  37,  133,  428;  number  of  in  U.  S.  39 
bank.U.  S.  judge  Johnson’s  eulogy  on  the 
51:  removal  of  deposites  33,  51,  81,  97;  pre- 
sident’s manifesto  73;  U.  S.  directors’  re- 
port 77;  do.  do.  memorial  277;  Duane’s  ex 
position  236;  directors,  report  of  248;  ap- 
pointment of  the  390;  direction  of  do.  331; 
Missouri  circular  97;  contingent  draughts 
326;  Mr.  Taney’s  report  on  the  removal  of 
the  deposites  258;  discounts  388,395,410 
434;  liberality  of  389;  insidious  charge 
against  390;  condition  of  the  345,  364;  divi- 
dend 331;  power  of  the  362;  pension  fund 
agency  331,  409,  416,  426;  resolutions  of 
state  legislatures  on  the  deposite  question, 
of  New-York  370;  of  New-Jersey  370;  of 
Ohio  371;  of  Virginia  436;  branches  of  the 
at  Washington  166,  295;  at  Fayetteville 
145;  at  Nashville  166;  at  New  York  97, 
195;  at  Mobile  165,  373;  at  New  Orleans 
165;  at  Savannah  295;  at  Charleston 
390;  remonstrances  of  certain  against 
the  reduction  of  discounts  434;  orders  of 
the  434;  incendiary  paragraphs  concern 
ing  the  296,  395,  396;  contingent  checks 
296,  305;  fees  to  lawyers  296;  memorials 
resolutions,  &c.  298,  390,  391,  395,  396 
397,  436;  Kendall’s  N.  Y.  correspondence 
299;  Manhattan  81,  98,  166,  296,  346,  433; 
conduct  of  certain  166, 195;  deposite  banks 
81,  97,  296,  389,  396;  Girard  bank  98;  bank- 
ing capital  of  Philadelphia  132;  broken 
banks  39,  309;  Western  bank  of  Philadel 
phia  182;  new  banks  projected  295,  296 

372,  373;  New  York  banks,  condition  of 
certain  373,  annual  report  373,  439;  run 
upon  Chemical  bank  389;  contract  with  the 
new  deposite  272;  discount  on  notes  331 

373,  374;  meetings  on  the  deposite  ques- 
tion 371,  372,  387,  395,  397,  413,  414,  436; 
the  post  note  of  the  Metropolis  346;  failure 
of  the  Washington,  N.  J.  373;  Susquehan 
nah  bank  of  Baltimore,  run  on  415;  District 
of  Columbia  notes,  transmission  of  to  the 
west  389;  Planters’  bank  of  Tennessee  389; 
Union  bank  of  Maryland  389;  Mechanics 
bank  of  N.  Y.  and  the  pension  agency  426; 
Mr.  Garland’s  remarks  395;  delegations 
sent  to  Washington  397,  436;  the  presi- 
dent’s views  376;  see  congress,  &c. 

Baptists,  numbers  in  the  U.  S.  209 
Barbour,  judge  19 

Battle,  trial  by  211 

Bavarian  monument  87 

Bayard,  James  A.  390 

Beauty  and  booty  121,202 

Belgium — prince  born  9;  affairs  with  Hol- 
land 57,  117,  134,  135,  170,  183,  212,  242; 
arrival  of  Gen.  St.  Cyr  ' 212 

Benson,  Egbert,  death  of  8,  27,  96 
Bennett,  J.  G.  306 

Benton,  Mr.  361 

Bibles,  distribution  of  150 

Bills  on  England,  price  of  309 

Black  Hawk  11,94 

Blair,  F.  P.  26 

Blair  and  Bennett,  courtesies  of  39 
Bonapar-te,  Napoleon  31,  58 

Books,  value  ofcertain  old  ' 170 

Boston — institution  for  the  blind  25;  du- 
ties paid  at  51;  the  Lord’s  day  54;  expendi- 
tures 100;  fire  at 82;  improvements  148, 165; 
insurance  capital  118;  exportation  of  spe- 
cie 169;  mechanics’  festival  169;  reception 
ofMr.  Clay,  &c.  184;  remarks  of  the  Boston 
Post  296;  improvements  148.;  elections  180, 
292;  rice  mill  197;  deposite  meeting  at  346, 
372;  deposite  banks  389;  distress  in  390; 
failures  415,  434;  the  Courier  and  the  mo- 
ney pressure  373 

Bouldin,  Mr.  death  of  409 

Brackenridge,  H.  M.  to  L.  McLane  221 


British  affairs. 

Almack’s  57;  amphitheatre  101;  appoint- 
ments 134; ‘army  183;  assizes  71;  bank  of 
England,  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  57, 
71,  103;  the  issues  of  the  133;  stamp  duty 
71;  blockade  of  Lisbon  9;  Brougham,  lord, 
remark  on  the  currency  71;  philippic  against 
the  duke  of  Cumberland  200;  Buckingham 
palace  71;  chain  bridge  118;  chancery 
forms  71;  do.  costs  168;  cheap  publications 
118;  cholera  prevention  bill  71;  disappear- 
ance of the  134; reappearance  211, 366;  coal, 
importation  of  8;  coasting  trade  7;  Codring- 
ton,  C.  B.  117;  concerts  70;  crops  9;  de- 
bates in  parliament44;  Donna  Maria  27, 71, 
101,  134;  duties  43,  103;  East  India  compa- 
ny 9,  71,  173;  executions"70,  133;  expendi- 
tures 133;  export  of  specie  242;  factory  la- 
bor bill  57,  88;  forgeries  366;  fruits  9;  gam- 
bling 8;  Germanic  confederacy  416;  house 
of  commons,  alterations  in  the  44;  heir  to 
the  throne  8;  imports  and  exports  7;  Ire- 
land, outrages  in  9;  church  temporalities  8, 
27,  53;  fire  in  Dublin  57,  71;  compensation 
to  clergy  27,  57;  grand  jury  bill  71;  recall  of 
Anglesey  57,  102;  successor  of  134;  disease 
183;  distress  416;  Jews,  disabilities  of  the 
9,  27, 89;  king,  speech  of  the  101;  Lander’s 
expedition  37,  71,  101,  119;  legislation  57; 
libel  416;  London,  university  118;  popula- 
tion 378;  railways  4;  markets  44,  71,  133, 
212;  manufactures  242;  monopolies  67; 
More,  Miss  Hannah,  death  of  134;  navy, 
force  of  the  9,  168,  213;  do.  architecture 
27;  Mediterranean  force  416;  newspaper 
stamps  9;  north  western  boundary  27; 
O’Connell,  Mr.  19,  27,  59,  183,  211,  366, 
parliament  56,  101,  103,416;  Dr.  Philpot’s 
speech  53;  P.  O.  regulations  44;  pugilist’s 
trial  52;  princess  Victoria  56;  reforms  168; 
rents  53;  revenue  183;  Russian  influence 
416;  salaries  53;  Scotch  harvests  134;  ship- 
wrecks 101, 117,  169;  slave  emancipation 
bill  9,  27,56,  57,  58,  71;  specie  exported  71; 
speech,  a moving  53;  stamp  forgeries  71; 
tithes  416;  Thelluson’s  estate  44,  45;  trade 
with  U.  S.  and  Canada  44;  do.  with  China 
57, 102;  watchword  at  N.  O.  121;  Welling- 
ton’s protest  against  the  emancipation  bill 
102;  Wellesley,  marquis  103,  170;  Wilber- 
force,  Mr.  death  of  9 

Buchanan,  James  17,  177 

Bunker,  captain  187 

Burges,  Tristram  22,  27,  100 

Burning  of  slaves  180;  burning  spring 

427 

Burr,  col.  Aaron  198 

Butler,  Elizur  105 

Butler,  Benj.  F.  193,266 

Cabinet  movements  26 

Cabinet  changes  172;  rumors  of  150,  410, 
426 

Calhoun,  John  C.  93,  159,  240 

Camel  leopard  26 

Campbell,  John  W.  death  of  88 

Camelions  56 

Camel’s  hair  shawl  118 

Canals — Ohio  and  Erie  8;  Schuylkill  23; 
Pennsylvania  35,  181,  292;  Lehigh  181; 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware  52,  84,  377;  N. 
York  59,  60,148,292;  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
84,  199,  200;  affray  on  the  366,  382,  399;  De- 
laware and  Raritan  107;  Morris  181;  Dela- 
ware 181;  great  project  for  a sloop  canal 
202;  Delaware  and  Hudson  396 

Canada — population,  wealth,  &c.24, 105, 
183;  salaries  52;  affray  70;  costs  of  court 
183;  imports  70;  commerce  72;  bears  118; 
failures  149;  emigration  168;  fire  211;  Long 
Point  channel  290;  new  state  house  362; 
governor’s  prerogative  394 

Cass,  Lewis'  19 

Carey,  Lea  & Co.  217 

Carey,  Mathew  382 

Carlisle  Volunteer  and  the  deposites  373 
Gash  duties  f 146 


INDEX, 


©acdSe,  a man  killed  by  a 27 

Casualty,  a strange  case  of  . 53 

Catechism,  Russian  120 

Caucuci,  Enrico,  death  of  53 

Chambers,  Ezekiel  F.  5 

Chain  bridge  in  Wales  118 

Chancery  court,  costs  in  the  British  168 
Chauncey,  commodore  178 

Chesapeake,  the  ship,  and  the  Ganges  8 
Check,  an  altered  one  377 

C/iina— British  regulating  of  trade  173 
Chickens,  mortality  amongst  51 

Charles  X.  71 


Cholera — death  of  chickens  by  the  51;  at 
London  211;  in  Spain  114,  134,  170,  178, 
212;  in  Great  Britain  1,  71,  211,  366;  at  Ha- 
gerstown 98;  Lexington  1;  Columbus  35, 
51;  Millersburg  98;  Campeachy  1;  Yucatan 
I;  Lisbon  9;  Mexico  17,  84,  130;  Cuba  35; 
in  Missouri  85;  at  New  Orleans  54, 98,  114, 
148;  Attakapas  148;  in  Spain  114,  134,  170, 
178,  212;  at  Paris  170 

Christianity,  McCauley’s  eulogy  on  199 
Clay,  Henry  19,  82;  his  eastern  tour,  &c. 
98,  99,  113, 114, 129, 145, 174, 177,  184,  193, 
214,228,241,305,345 
Clayton,  A.  S.  on  cotton  seed  oil  30,  33 
Coal— Potomac  trade  5,200;  imports  into 
London  8;  mine  discovered  in  Virginia  56; 
English  trade  in  68;  Pensylv’a  83,  181,  290 


Cobbett,  William  10 

Coinage,  Mexican  134;  French  101 

Coke,  lieut.  50 

Colburn,  Zerah  69 

Colleges  194 

Commerce  and  navigation  of  the  U.  S — 
N.  York  35,  51;  Boston  51;  Philad.  132 
Commission  merchants,  acceptances  re- 
fused by  434 


Congress. 

Adams,  Mr.  of  Mass.  293,  348,  370,  381, 
430,432;  admission  of  persons  on  the  floor 
293;  Allan,  Mr.  of  Ky.  229,  230,  231,  270, 
413;  Alabama  and  the  U.  S. — call  for  in- 
structions to  Indian  agents  268;  Mr.  Lew- 
is’s resolution  concerning  the  difference 
between  334,  429,  430;  appointment  of 
committees  229;  appropriations  332,  348, 
369,  370,  382, 412, 433;  conference  369,  378, 
379;  report  of  the  381,  382;  amendments  of 
the  senate  369,  370;  Archer,  Mr.  236,  270, 
381,  382,  408;  eulogy  on  Mr.  Bouldin  413; 
army  275,  348,  432,  433;  armory  381;  Ash- 
ley, Mr.  248,  310;  assay  offices  293 

Banks-rBank,  U.  S.  secretary  of  the 
treasury’s  reasons  for  removing  the  depo- 
sites  236;  Mr.  Benton’s  call  for  information 
244;  Mr.  Clay’s  amendment  to  do.  245;  his 
call  for  copy  of  president’s  bank  manifesto 
245,  246;  bis  resolutions  calling  for  copies 
of  Mr.  Crawford’s  correspondence  268, 

269,  310,  349,  369;  his  resolutions  con- 
cerning the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Duane,  and 
the  insufficiency  of  Mr.  Taney’s  reasons 
349;  Mr.  Benton’s  amendment  to  do.  332, 
333;  Mr.  Poindexter’s  resolutions  to  send 
for  persons,  &c.  405;  the  report  of  the  di- 
rectors of  the  248;  U.  S.  directors’  memo- 
rial, presentation  of  the  269;  reference  270; 
the  memorial  277;  discounts  of  the  428; 
agent’s  correspondence  with  certain  banks, 
call  for  the  268;  pension  fund  and  the  406, 
408,  428,  429,  432,  437;  memorials,  resolu- 
tions, &c.  presented  concerning  the  remo- 
val of  the  deposites,  &c.  271,  310,  312, 333, 
369,  379,  380,  381,  406,  407,408,411,412, 
413,  427,  428,429,  430,431,  432;  dishonored 
notes  331;  deposite  banks,  call  for  returns 
from  407;  Mr.  Ewing’s  plan  for  a na- 
tional bank  271.  For  the  speeches , see 
the  names  of  the  gentlemen  respectively. 
Barringer,  Mr.  370;  Barnitz,  Mr.  293; 
Barber,  Mr.  413;  Beardsley,  Mr.  235,  236, 

270,  349,  382,  408,  430;  Bell,  Mr.  of  Temi. 
428;  Bell,  Mr.  of  N.  II.  428;  remarks  on 
presenting  the  Portsmouth  petition  428; 
Benton,  Mr.  228,  229,  242,  244,  245,  246, 
310,331,332,348,367,411;  P-ibb,  Mr.  228, 
246,411,  439;  Binney,  Mr.  248,  310,  333, 
334,335,  343,  412;  Black,  Mr.  292;  Blair, 
Mr.  of  S.  C.  293;  Bouldin,  Mr.  370,  408; 
death  of  412,413;  Mr.  Archer’s  eulogy  on 
413;  funeral  honors  to  413;  Mr.  Wise’s  re- 
marks on  the  death  of  429;  bounty  lands, 

' prayer  of  certain  officers  for  432;  Brown, 
Mr.  370,  428;  Bruce,  John  236;  Buckner, 
Mr.  228;  Bullard,  Mr.  269,335;  Burges,  Mr. 


236,  270,  432;  remarks  on  presenting  th6 
Providence  memorial  430 

Calhoun,  Mr.  229, 244, 245,  293,  347,  429; 
Cambreleng,  Mr.  248,  333,  348,  349,  412, 
430,  432;  canals,  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  269, 
270,  293,  413;  Portland  and  Louisville  292; 
Carr,  Mr.  270,  432;  chaplains  to  the  house 
235,  247;  do.  to  the  senate  245;  Chambers, 
Mr.  o*f  Pennsylvania  412;  Chambers,  Mr. 
of  Md.  228,  310,  348,  404,406,407,412,429; 
resolution  calling  for  statements  of  the  de- 
posite  banks  407;  remarks  on  presenting 
the  Baltimore  memorial  412;  Chilton,  Mr. 
235,  248,  271,  310, 348,  370,382,432;  Chinn, 
Mr.  370,  381;  Choate,  Mr.  269;  Clay,  Mr.  of 
Ky.  228,  229,  242,  243,  244,  245,  246,  247, 
267,  268,  269,  293,  309,  310,  333,  346,  347, 
367,  406,  407,  41 1’,  428,  429;  his  remarks  on 
the  death  of  J.  S.  Johnston 229;  his  amend- 
ment to  Mr.  Benton’s  resolution  245;  his 
call  for  the  president’s  bank  manifesto  245, 
246;  his  call  for  Mr.  Crawford’s  correspon- 
dence 268, 269, 310, 349, 369;  his  resolutions 
concerning  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Duane, 
and  the  insufficiency  of  Mr.  Taney’s  rea- 
sons 349;  his  speech  349;  Clay,  Mr.  of  Ala- 
bama, 247,248,  310,  311,  348,  430;  Clayton, 
Mr.  of  Geo.  248,  270;  Clayton,  Mr.  of  Del. 
268;  clerk  to  the  house  231,  311,  312,  333; 
coins,  the  relative  value  of  the  293;  coloni- 
zation society  369;  committees,  of  the  se- 
nate 229,  244,  245,  247,268,  269,333,378; 
of  conference  378, 379;  do.  of  the  house  236, 
269,293,  294;  Conner,  Mr.  293;  constitution 
U.  S.  amendments  of  the  246, 293;  contest- 
ed elections,  of  Letcher  and  Moore  228, 
229,  230,  231,  235, 236, 247;  of  Robbins  and 
Potter  228,  229,  244;  Clark’s  compilation  of 
348;  Cramer,  Mr.  408;  Crawford,  Mr.  call 
for  certain  correspondence  of  268,  309; 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  call  for  information 
concerning  the  trade  of  294;  currency,  res- 
toration of  metallic  381 

Davis,  Mr.  of  Mass.  236,  270,  294,  333, 
348,  349;  speech  on  the  removal  of  a clerk 
311;  Davis,  Mr.  of  S.  C.  334,  433;  debates 
of  the  federal  constitution,  copies  to  be  fur- 
nished 310;  debates,  in  the  senate,  on  the 
contested  election  ofR.  I.  senator 228, 229; 
on  the  president’s  veto  on  the  public  lands 
bill  229, 242;  on  the  appointment  of  the  com- 
mittees 229, 244,  245;  on'Mr.  Benton’s  re- 
solution relative  to  the  U.  S.  bank  244,245, 
332;  on  Mr.  Clay’s  call  for  the  president’s 
bank  manifesto  246,  267;  on  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury’s  reasons  for  the  removal  of 
the  deposites  293,  310, 349,  400;  on  the  se- 
cretary’s answer  to  Mr.  Clay’s  call  309;  on 
Mr.  Benton’s  proposition  to  examine  Mr. 
Biddle  333;  on  the  treasury  tariff  instruc- 
tions 346;  on  the  presentation  of  the  Boston 
memorial  367;  on  the  presentation  of  va- 
rious other  memorials  423;  on  the  presen- 
tation of  the  New  York  resolutions  400;  on 
do.  do.  New  York  memorials  407,  411;  on 
the  U.  S.  bank’s  pension  agency  406;  in 
the  house  of  representatives,  on  the  con- 
tested election  of  Messrs.  Letcher  and 
Moore  229,  236;  on  reference  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury’s  reasons  for  the  remo- 
val of  the  public  deposites  248,  313,319;  on 
the  removal  of  Noah  Fletcher  by  the  clerk 
311;  on  presenting  the  Providence  memo- 
rial in  favor  of  the  restoration  of  the  depo- 
sites 430;  on  presenting  the  Moyamensing 
resolutions  431;  Denny,  Mr.  381 , 412;  Deca- 
tur, Susan  333;  directors,  U.  S.  bank,  con- 
cerning the  367;  discriminating  duties  in 
Spanish  ports  294;  District  of  Columbia  310, 
335,  346;  documents,  rescinding  former  or- 
der concerning  333;  Duncan,  Mr.  294; 
duties  on  hardware  292,  on  hinges  432 

Elections  contested,  Letcher  and  Moore 

228,  229,  230  231,  236,  247;  Robbins  and 
Potter  228,  229,  244;  election  of  president 
and  vice-pres.,  amendment  of  the  constitu- 
tion for  the  246;  Ellsworth,  Mr.  231,  381; 
Elliott’s  debates  348;  “ endless  life,”  disco- 
verers of  432;  Everett,  Mr.  of  Mass.  294, 
312,  370,  381;  Everett,  Mr.  of  Ver.  370, 
381;  Ewing,  Mr.  of  Ind.  270,  271,  367;  Ew- 
ing, Mr.  of  Ohio,  228,  310,  369;  executive 
business  268,  293,  310,  347,  369,  379,  411 

Fletcher,  Noah  311,  312,  333,  348;  Foot, 
Mr.  270,  370,  430;  force  act,  repeal  of  the 

229,  244,  245,  293;  Forsyth,  Mr.  245,246, 
269,  293,  309,  333,  347,  369,  378,  379,  380, 
136,  407,  412,  428,  428;  fortifications  433; 
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Foster,  Mr.  334,  870;  Frelinghuysen,  Mr. 

228,  333,  340,  347,  407;  his  remarks  on  pre- 

senting the  Newark  memorial  379;  French 
claims  245,  268,  310,  332 

Galbraith,  Mr.  430;  Gamble,  Mr.  370;  Gil- 
mer, Mr.  413,  430;  Gorham,  Mr.  270,  293, 

381,  432;  Gordon,  Mr.  293;  government  di- 
rectors’ memorial,  presentation  of  269;  mo- 
tion to  refer  it  to  the  committee  of  ways 
and  means  270;  Graham,  Mr.  431;  Great 
Taunton  river  311;  Grennell,  Mr.  235, 334, 
382;  Grundy,  Mr.  228,  229,  244,  245,  247, 

267,  269,  331,  333,  381,  406,  407,  408 

Hall,  Mr.  of  N.  C.  381;  Hannegan,  Mr. 
270,  382;  Hardin,  Mr.  236,  293,  310,  370; 
Harper,  Mr.  of  Pa.  430;  remarks  on  pre- 
senting the  cordwainers’  memorial  430j 
Hawes,  Mr.  235,  270,  381;  Heath,  Mr.  pre- 
sents the  Baltimore  memorial  431;  Hen- 
dricks, Mr.  429;  Hill,  Mr.  428;  house  of 
representatives,  organization  of  229;  elec- 
tion of  officers  231;  Hubbaid,  Mr.  231,  236, 

382,  408;  Hudson  river,  improvement  of 
335,432;  Huntington,  Mr.  236,  370,381,  430 

Indiana,  resolutions  in  favor  of  certain 
improvements  in  the  Ohio  river  432;  In- 
dians and  Indian  affairs  348;  call  for  in- 
structions to  certain  agents  268;  liabilities 
of  the  U.  S.  to  the  several  tribes,  &c.  381, 
382;  instructions  to  foreign  ministers  and 
agents  370;  int.  improvements  270,  333,  432 

Jarvis,  Mr.  270;  Johnson,  Josiah  S.  ho- 
nors to  228;  Johnson,  Mr.  of  Md.  294;  John- 
son, Mr.  of  Ky.  433;  Jones,  Mr.  of  Geo.  236, 
270,  334,  348,  370,  433 

Kane,  Mr.  228,  242,293,  333,  369;  Kava- 
nagh,  Mr.  293;  Kent,  Mr.  228, 293, 333,369; 
proposition  to  amend  the  constitution  293; 
Kentucky  resolutions  429,  431;  King,  Mr. 
of  Ala.  228,  229,  292,  333,  369,  429,  King, 
Mr.  of  Geo.  310;  King,  Mr.  of  Pa.  430,  432; 
Knight,  Mr.  428 

Lands,  the  public,  concerning  Mr.  Clay’s 
bill  229,  242,  244,  247;  of  the  president’s 
veto  242;  the  veto  285;  price  244;  grant  to 
Alabama  244;  do.  to  Missouri  245, 293;  gra- 
duation, price  of  270,  310;  pre-emption« 
right  270;  sales  to  actual  settlers  270;  set- 
tlers on  292;  abolition  of  auction  sales 
270;  certain  to  be  brought  into  the  market 
292;  registering  of  patents  293;  Lane,  Mr. 
of  Ind.  235,  270,  370,  431;  leaden  statues, 
importation  of  294;  Lee,  Mr.  N.  J.  293; 
Letcher,  Mr.  229, 230, 231, 236, 247;  Lewis, 
Mr.  of  Ala.  334,  430;  Linn,  Mr.  268,  292, 
293;  list  of  members  227;  Louisville  and 
Portland  canal  244, 292;  Louisiana,  Spanish 
titles  to  land  in  333;  Lyon,  Mr.  L.  270, 432; 
Lytle,  Mr.  382 

Manufactures, hardware  379;  hinges,  &c. 
432;  Mangum,  Mr.  228,  247,  269,  333/  346, 
347,411/428,429;  Mann,  Mr.  of  Pa.  293; 
Mann,  Mr.  of  N.  Y.  370,  382,  431;  Mardis, 
Mr.  335;  Marshall,  Mr.  230,  235;  marine 
hospital,  at  Portland  335;  Mason,  Mr.  433; 
McDuffie,  Mr.  247,  248,  270,  271,  293,  294, 
370,  432,  433;  speech  on  removal  of  depo- 
sites 319;  McKay,  Mr.  433;  McKennan,  Mr. 
238,  270,  370;  McKean,  Mr.  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, 244,  268,  310,  332',  379,  406,  411,  429; 
McKim,  Mr.  of  Md.  248,  271,  370,  413; 
McKinley,  Mr.  248,  334,  408,  430;  meet- 
ing of  congress  228;  members,  list  of  227, 
absent  230;  Mercer,  Mr.  270,  311;  messages 
of  the  president,  on  the  public  lands  229, 
269;  his  veto  285;  on  the  call  for  his  bank 
manifesto  247;  the  annual  231;  on  the  pre- 
sents from  the  emperor  of  Morocco  335;  on 
the  U.  S.  bank’s  pension  agency  406;  me- 
tallic currency  38l!;  mint,  United  States 
293,  349;  Missouri,  grant  of  land  to  244, 245; 
Moore,  Mr.  of  Ala.  229,  243,  244,  268; 
Moore,  Mr.  of  Ky.  contested  election  of 

229,  230,  231..  236,  247;  Moore,  Mr.  of  Va. 

'349;  Morris/Thomas  228,  347,  429;  Muh- 
lenburg,  Mr.  236,  412,  432 

Naudain,  Mr.  228;  navy  and  naval,  con- 
struction of  two  vessels  270;  appropria- 
tions 348,  349;  newspapers  for  members 
235;  New  York  chamber  of  commerce,  me- 
morial of  the  335;  new  members,  supply 
of  books  for  408;  N-Carolina  memorial  428 

Officers  of  the  late  war  432;  Ohio,  resolu- 
tions on  the  deposite  question  of  347;  im- 
provement of  the  river  432;  Owens,  Har- 
deman, inquiry  as  to  the  death  of  430,  432 

Paper  money  system,  memorials  .against 
412,  432;  Patton,  Mr.  247,  270,  431;  pa- 
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tents  294,  Pearce,  Mr.  238,  430;  pensions 
pnd  pensioners  310,  3l0,  381,  408,  413; 
pension  agency  in  Alabama  244;  pension 
agency  and  the  U.  S.  bank  406,  408,  428, 
429;  letter  of  Mr.  Biddle  416;  report  of 
majority  of  the  committee  437;  presen- 
tation of  the  counter  report  432;  Mr. 
Adam’s  call  for  information  432;  Pennsyl- 
vania legislature,  resolutions  in  favor  of 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  270;  Pey- 
ton, Mr.  270,  408;  Pinckney,  Mr.  248,  293, 
294, 348,  431;  Plummer,  Mr.  247;  Poindex- 
ter, Mr.  228, 229,  243,  244,  246,  268,  293, 
333,  346,  347.  348,  367,  369,  378,  379,  406, 
407,  429;  resolution  calling  for  causes  of  a 
certain  delay,  &c.  378;  resolutions  on  the 
removal  of  the  deposites,  &c.  405,  407; 
Polk,  Mr.  231,  235,  236,  248,  270,  271,  310, 
312,  333;  speech  of  313, 335,  369,  370,  381, 
382,412,433;  post  office  department,  Mr. 
Grundy’s  resolutions  concerning  269;  an- 
nual reports  374,  375;  restoring  of  certain 
funds  270;  Mr.  Ewing’s  (of  Ohio)  call  for 
amount  of  borrowed  money  310;  account 
of  borrowed  money  332;  transmission  of 
books,  &c.  333,  346;  failures  in  the  N.  O. 
mails  333;  do.  in  the  eastern  381;  annual 
reports  374;  statement  of  postage  received 
381;  Porter,  Mr.  332,  333,  378,  408;  Potter, 
Mr.  228,  333,346;  Potomac  bridge  335;  pre- 
sents from  the  emperor  of  Morocco  332, 
335;  to  our  foreign  agents  346,  369;  call  for 
certain  instructions  concerning  370;  presi- 
dent of  the  senate,  pro  tern.  228,  229,  244; 
president  of  the  senate  268,  292,  309,  310; 
president  and  vice  president,  election  of 
the  246,  248;  president’s  message,  motion 
of  reference  of  to  committees  247, 248;  pre- 
sident, the,  his  annual  message  to  congress 
231;  reference  to  committees  236,  248;  on 
the  public  lands  bill  229;  committee  there- 
on 269;  the  veto  275;  on  the  call  for  his 
bank  manifesto  247;  on  the  presents  of  the 
emperor  of  Morocco  332;  on  the  U.  S.  bank 

iand  the  pension  agency  406,  408;  Preston, 
Mr.  244,  346,  369,  379,  412,  428;  previous 
question,  calls  for  270,  348,  432;  intimation 
concerning  the  408;  public  buildings,  ap- 
propriations for  the  293;  public  lands,  Mr. 
Clay’s  bill  229,244;  graduation  of  price  244, 
270;  concerning  grant  to  Alabama  244; 
price  of  270;  Mr.  Poindexter’s  call  for  in- 
formation 268;  pre-emption  rights  270;  sales 
to  actual  settlers  270;  auction  sales  270 
Rail  roads,  Baltimore  and  Ohio  348,  370, 
381;  Randolph,  Mr.  413;  relief  to  merchants 
347,  348,  367,  411;  Reed,  Mr.  of  Mass.  381; 
removal  of  the  deposites  236,  247,  248,  268, 
270,  271,  293,  294,  310,  331,  332,  333,  335, 
346,  347,  348,  349,  367,  369,  370,  378,  379, 
380,  381,  406,  407,  408,  429,  430,  432,  433; 
memorials,  resolutions,  &c.  presented  for 
and  against  the  271,  310,  312, 333,  369,  379, 
380,381,  406,407,  408,  411,  412,  413,  427, 
428,429,430,431,  432;  Mr.  Clay’s  resolu- 
tions 245,  246,  268,  269,  310,  349,  369,  407; 
Mr.  McDuffie’s  instructions  271,  335,  370, 
432;  Mr.  Chilton’s  do.  271;  Mr.  Jones’  do. 
349:  Mr.  Webster’s  resolutions  332,348;  his 
report  407,  418;  Mr.  Poindexter’s  resolu- 
tions 405, 407;  revenue,  inquiry  concerning 
the  411;  reports,  of  the  treasury  depart- 
ment, on  the  removal  of  deposites  236, 258; 
on  the  finances  272;  on  sugar  cane  236;  of 
the  treasurer,  his  annual  236;  of  the  elerk 
of  the  house,  disbursements  of  the  contin- 
gent fund  236;  of  the  secretary  of  war,  his 
annual  275;  of  the  postmaster  general,  his 
annual  374;  statement  of  nett  receipts  for 
a year  381;  of  the  commissioner  of  public 
buildings  293;  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy, 
his  annual  300,  of  Mr.  Webster  on  the  re- 
moval of  the  deposites  418;  of  Mr.  Polk  on 
the  pension  agency  437;  Rhode  Island  sena- 
tor, contested  seat  of  228,  229;  Rives,  Mr. 
348,  367,  412;  Robbins,  Mr.  228,  229,  244; 
Rockville  road  294;  rules  of  the  house  231, 
236, 247,  270, 293;  do.  of  the  senate  245 

Sandy  creek  and  Salmon  river  311; 
Schley,  Mr.  293,  370;  secretaries  of  the 
treasury,  call  for  copies  of  commissions  of 
310;  secretary  of  the  treasury  229,  236;  re- 
port on  the  removal  of  the  deposites  258; 
his  annual  report  on  the  finances  272;  se- 
cretary of  the  navy,  annual  report  300;  con- 
tracts and  purchases  348;  secretary  of  war, 
his  annual  report  275;  contingent  expenses 
348;  Selden,  Mr.  270,  294,  333,  335,  348, 


408,  412,  43Q,  432;  senate,  list  of  members 
227;  organization  of  228;  election  of  offi- 
cers 244;  president  pro  tern.  228,  229,  244, 
245;  Shepley,  Mr.  228,  347,  348,369,379, 
406;  Silsbee,  Mr.  369,  379;  Singleton,  Mr. 
Thomas  D.  248;  slavery  346,  380,  381; 
Smith,  Mr.  of  Conn.  228, 369;  Southard,  Mr. 
244,  332,  333,  335,  346,  347;  speaker  of  the 
house  230,  231,  247,  269,  293,  311,  412;  ad- 
dress on  taking  the  chair  231;  speaker’s 
vote  247;  reversal  of  a former  decision  412; 
appeals  from  the  decision  of  the  312,  432; 
points  of  order  431;  decisions  of  the  432; 
Speight,  Mr.  270,  348,  382,  412;  Sprague, 
Mr.  229,  244,  245,  331,  348,  379,  380,  381, 
406,  429;  steamboat  navigation,  security  of 

269,  293;  great  projects  for  333;  Stevenson, 
Mr.  230;  Stewart,  Mr.  of  Pa.  236,  269,  270, 
334,  413;  remarks  on  the  Baltimore  memo- 
rial 413;  Stoddert,Mr.  370;  stocks,  redemp- 
tion of  certain  294,  333,348;  Sutherland, 
Mr.  231,  270, 412,  430,  431;  Swift,  Mr.  228 

Tallmadge,  Mr.  228,  381,404,411,429; 
tariff  292,  432;  treasury  instructions  346, 
347,  348,  349;  hardware,  modification  of 
duties  on  379;  materials  for  an  iron  steam- 
boat 381;  Tipton,  Mr.  228;  Tompkins,  Mr. 
431;  tonnage,  American  and  foreign  379; 
trade  with  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  294;  trea- 
sury department,  the  treasurer’s  report 
229,  236;  the  secretary’s  annual  report  272; 
his  reasons  for  removing  the  deposites  258; 
of  the  second  report  on  do.  346;  instruc- 
tions to  collectors  347,  348,  349;  called  for 
copies  of  commissions  of  certain  secreta- 
ries 332;  of  the  repeal  of  a certain  act  for 
the  collection  of  revenue  269;  call  for  cer- 
tain information  connected  with  the  remo- 
val of  the  deposites  348;  reply  to  do.  379; 
Turner,  Mr.  293;  Tyler,  Mr.  228,  269,  407, 
429;  remarks  on  presenting  the  Richmond 
memorial  429 

Vanderpool,  Mr.  270,  381;  Vance,  Mr. 
433;  veto  power  of  the  president,  Mr.Kent’s 
amendment  293;  Kentucky  resolutions  on 
the  431;  vice  president,  address  on  taking 
his  seat  268;  do.  concerning  order  310;  va- 
rious 346,  369;  clearing  the  galleries  369; 
Vinton,  Mr.  370 

Wabash  river,  improvement  of  the  429; 
Waggaman,  Mr.  268,  332;  Wardwell,  Mr. 
231,  235,  311;  Ward,  Mr.  293;  warehousing 
svstem  412.  430;  Walmough,  Mr.  270,  412, 
431 ; Wayne,  Mr.  230,  247,  248,  382;  Web- 
ster, Mr.  of  Mass.  244,  245,246,247,269, 
293,  332,346,348,367,  369,  378,  379,  381, 
406,  407,  408,  411,  428,  429;  remarks  con- 
cerning the  U.  S.  directors  367;  do.  on  pre- 
senting the  Boston  resolutions  367;  do.  do. 
New  Bedford  do.  378:  reply  to  Mr.  Wilkins 
380;  his  speeches  in  reply  to  Mr.  Wright 
403,  407;  do.  do.  to  Mr.  Tallmadge  405;  his 
motion  concerning  Mr.  Clay’s  2d  resolu- 
tion 407;  his  resolution  inquiring  into  the 
effect  of  the  pressure  on  the  revenue  411; 
his  report  on  the  removal  of  the  deposites 
418;  his  comparative  statement  between 
U.  S.bank  and  bank  of  England  428;  West 
India  and  North  American  colonial  trade 
310,  331,  348,  379;  West  Point  academy, 
abolition  of  the  381;  admission  into  382; 
White,  Mr.  of  Tenn.  228;  Whittlesey,  Mr. 
of  Ohio  236, 293,294,  348;  White,  Mr.  C.  P. 

270,  293,  430;  White,  Mr.  of  Lou.  270,293; 

Williams,  Mr.  231,  312;  Wilde,  Mr.  248, 
293,  381,  382,  412,  432,  433;  Wilkins,  Mr. 
310,  332,  346,  369,  406,  407,  408,  428,  429; 
remarks  on  presenting  the  Pittsburgh  me- 
morial 380;  Wirt,  Mr.  429,  433;  Wise,  Mr. 
247,  293,  381,  408, 413;  his  remarks  on  Mr. 
Bouldin’s  death  429;  Wright,  Mr.  Silas  228, 
229,  244,  292,  332,  369,  381,406,  407,427, 
428;  his  speech  on  presenting  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  New  York  legislature  397;  do. 
do.  the  New' York  memorial  407 

Yeas  and  Nays. 

In  the  senate — On  Mr.  Robbins  contested 
election  228;  on  the  appointment  of  com- 
mittees 245,  247;  on  Mr.  Clay’s  call  for  a 
copy  of  the  president’s  bank  manifesto  247; 
on  Mr.  Benton’s  amendment  to  Mr.  Clay’s 
resolutions  (deposite)  333 

In  the  house  of  representatives — on  the 
reference  of  the  government  directors’  me- 
morial to  committee  of  ways  and  meanB 
270;  on  the  reconsideration  of  the  refer- 
ence of  Mr.  Taney’s  reasons  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  270;  on  taking  the  pre- 


vious question  on  the  deposite  quesHaa 
432;  on  the  reference  of  Mr.  Taney’s  rtr,  - 
sons  to  the  committee  of  ways  and  means 
433;  on  the  resolution  relative  to  the  West 
Point  academy  381;  on  the  reference  of  the 
N.  Y.  memorial  concerning  the  deposites 
408;  on  the  pension  agency  408 

Congress— state  of  parties  in  21,182;  list 
of  members  227;  dictation  to,  by  certain 
editors  373.  See  congress. 

Congress  of  northern  nations  71, 134, 135, 
169,  170,  184 

Connecticut — Yale  college  commence- 
ments, 194;  Indian  titles  in  69;  silk  culture 
116;  phenomenon  200;  reception  of  Mr. 
Clay  214;  death  of  Normand  Smith  290; 
factories,  discharge  of  hands  373,  396,  434 


Contingentdraughts  296,297,305 

Contracts,  law  of  101 

Convicts,  tabular  statement  of  168 

Cooper,  Mr.  the  novelist  118, 169 

Corn,  strange  freak  of  38 


Coroner’s  juries,  the  laws  regulating  242 
Cotton— prices,  &c.  2,  3,  17,  23,  69,  82, 
98,  113, 133, 134,  165, 199;  crops  in  U.  S.  3, 
33,  67,  133,  137, 148,  166, 182,  196;  specula- 
tion 33;  supply  in  Great  Britain,  &c.  49, 


69,  133,  199;  profit  of  cultivating  165 
Cotton  seed  oil  30,  40 

Counterfeiters  detected,  &c.  29,  59,  211 
Cracow,  republic  of  40 

Cranston,  Mr.  and  Mr.  Pearce  167 
Crawford,  Wm.  H.  159 

Creditors,  U.  S.  payment  of  297 

Criminals,  mistaken  sympathy  for  100 
Crockett,  David  20 

Cuba,  negro  insurrection  17,  37 

Customs — fees  to  officers,  &c.  34,  38;  of 
intemperate  officers  of  53 

Daniel,  Peter  V.  130,  177 

Dardanelles,  defences  of  the  87 

Davis,  John  99,  266 

Deaths  8,  9,  35,  53,  56,  88,  96, 116,  134, 
367,  394,  434;  do.  by  a candle  27 


Declaration  of  Independence,  birth  plac- 
es, deaths,  &e.  of  the  signers  of  the  69 
Delaware — Wilmington,  invitation  to 
Mr.  Clay  114, 174;  reception  of  216;  whal- 
ing company  organized  115 

Delaware  breakwater  84 

Democratic  papers,  certain  extracts  from 
39 

Democracy  and  federalism  167 

Deposites  in  U.  S.  bank— concerning  the 
removal  of  33,  51,  73,  81,  97;  president’s 
reasons  73;  U.  S.  directors’  report  77;  Mr. 
Duane’s  exposition  236;  opinion  of  certain 
papers  373.  See  congress,  &c. 

District  of  Columbia— storm  in  266 
Discharge  of  hands  396, 415, 434 

Discoveries  56,  57,  83 

Discount  on  bank  notes  374, 396, 416,434 
Divorces,  the  memorial  of  D.  Robie  174 
Downing,  Jack  177,  377 

Dow,  Lorenzo,  death  of  394 

Dry  rot,  preventive  of  28;  concerning  34 
Dry  docks,  cost  of  54;  portable  120 
Duane,  Mr.  38,  65,  81,  99,  178,  193,  205, 
206;  his  exposition  236;  his  correspondence 
271,  399;  his  14th  reason  296 

Durant’s  ascensions  66,90,114 

Duels  56 

Duties  and  their  operation  on  revenue  84 
Dwight,  Sereno  E.  5 

Earthquakes  4, 23 

East  Indies— Dutch  power  in  danger  149; 
new  paper  established  149;  decrease  of  wa- 
ter at  Manilla  149;  piracy  149;  gov.  Nicolay 
arrives  149;  fire  at  Santa  Cruz  149;  mis- 
sionaries and  Christians  imprisoned,  See. 
149;  great  failures  in  the  199 

Editorial  essays,  notices,  tyc. 
Address  at  the  commencement  of  the 
volume  1;  African  Colonization  society 
167;  agricultural  prospects  82;  Alabama 
controversy  123, 129, 145, 161, 176,225, 241, 
377;  American  stocks,  foreign  holders  of 
178;  American  Institute  129,  155;  anti-sla- 
very convention  291 

Baltimore  113;  Ballard,  capt.  177;  banks 
— bank  U.  S.  of  the  charter  of  the  65, 113; 
the  condition,  discounts,  &c,  of  the  345, 
410;  the  power  of  the  361,  362;  the  checks 
of  the  branches  of  the  393;  the  pension 
agency  and  the  409;  of  memorials  concern- 
ing the  409;  exchanges  of  the  114;  creation 
of  new  225;  project  for  the  abolition  of  145; 
circulations  in  the  west  296;  Benton’* 
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amendment  330;  of  his  speech  361;  Ben- 
nett’s expose  306;  British  emancipation 
bill  66;  jealousy  of  Algiers  149;  Buchanan, 
James  17, 193;  bulls  and  bears  209 

Cabinet  changes,  &c.  26,  172,  150,  410, 
426;  cash  duties  146;  Central  America  210, 
226;  Clay,  Henry  19,  82,  98,  99,  113,  114, 
129,  145,  161,  174,  177,  184,  193,  214,  225, 
226, 241,  305, 345;  clerk  U.  S.  H.  R.  305;  cir- 
culation of  values  425;  contents  of  the  Re- 
gister 241, 265,  305, 329, 345, 361;  contingent 
checks,  &c.  297,  305;  Conradt’s  factory  83; 
congress  session  161;  contested  elections 
161;  cotton  supply,  price,  &c.  23,33,49; 
crisis,  remarks  on  the  393;  Crockett,  col. 
David  20;  currency,  state  of  the  265 
David,  John  266;  democracy  and  feder- 
alism 166,  291;  deposites,  removal  of  the 
33,  51,  65,  81,  97, 145, 206,  241,  393;  banks 
selected  for  296;  deferred  articles  345;  do- 
cuments, the  season  of225;  Dow,  Lorenzo 
394;  drought  17;  dry  rot  17,  34;  Duane,  Mr. 

193,  205,  225,  426;  Durant’s  ascension  66, 

113, 114;  duties,  amount  paid  51;  effect  of 
reduction  84, 129 

Eastern  Argus  98;  editorial  miseries  290; 
electioneering  of  public  officers  290;  Ency- 
clopaedia Americana  6;  European  politics 
178;  excitement  at  Baltimore  113;  execu- 
tions 35 

Factories  stopping  work  17,  66;  favored 
banks  225;  failures  393;  fees  to  custom 
house  officers  34;  figures,  mistakes  in  378; 
foreign  salaries  17;  do.  paupers  377;  do. 
holders  of  stocks  178;  do.  news  361,  425; 
France,  our  affairs  with  306;  franking  by 
the  president  409;  free  291 

Gales  & Seaton,  the  attack  on  241,  306; 
gambling  in  stocks  17,209;  Girard’s  will 
113;  government,  and  what  it  is  209 
Hack  hire  in  N.  Y.  21;  home  market  130 
Internal  improvements  3,  242,  290;  in- 
cendiary paragraphs  296;  iron,  price  in 
England  113;  irregularities  of  the  mail  17; 
Irish  church  bill  22 

Jackson,  gen.  and  a third  term  161 
Louisville  branch,  dishonor  of  draughts 
at  the  241;  legislatures,  meetings  of  various 
226;  Letcher  and  Moore’s  case  20,  291 
Maine  politics  98;  mails,  the  irregularity 
of  the  167,  210;  manufactures,  iron  4;  stop- 
ping of  certain  66;  British  mode  of  destroy- 
ing the  American  394;  Maryland  legislative 
drama  377;  McDuffie,  Mr.  speech,  &c.  49, 
65,  289;  his  forty  bale  theory  50;  McKean, 
gen.  241,  266;  McLean,  judge  193;  meeting 
of  congress  225;  Mexican  affairs  66;  Mis- 
sissippi, constitution  of  1;  mine  and  thine, 
the  distinction  between  51;  miseries  290; 
money  market,  pressure,  &c.  17, 1$0,  146, 

194,  265,  289,  297,  305,  309,  330,  345,  377, 
387,  393,  425;  Moore,  T.  P.  161;  much  ado 
about  nothing  385;  murders,  &c.  177,  193 

Naval  rank  291,  national  convention  19, 
226,266;  New  York,  hackmen  21;  canals 
49;  supply  of  water  196;  safety  banks  428; 
stocks  309;  N.  Carolina  improvements  200 
O’Connell,  Danl.  and  American  slavery 
3,  20;  do.  and  the  reporters  19;  office  seek 
ers  266;  Otis,  H.  G.  33 

Pauperism,  its  causes  and  effects  2;  pay- 
mentof  the4£  percents.  145;  Pennsylvania 
politics  289;  pension  agency  and  the  U.  S. 
bank  394,  409;  pet  banks,  forcing  the  notes 
of225;  Pinckney,  Mr.  H.  L.  36;  piper,  the 
wandering  426;  Philadelphia  Sentinel  177; 
Pleasants  and  Randolph  197,209;  Poindex- 
ter, Mr.  361;  Polish  emigrants  183;  do.  af- 
fairs 1:  post  office  department  193,  330, 
361;  robberies  of,  by  post  masters  377;  prac- 
tical effects  of  busirress  52;  press,  essay  on 
the  organized  308;  president’s  message  225; 
products  of  the  south  182;  public  execu- 
tions 35;  public  officers,  electioneering  409 
Quaker  trial  34 

Rail  road  accidents  70,  193;  Randall 
Aquila,  of  lieut.  Coke’s  notice  of  the  monu- 
ment of  50;  Reed,  Alexander  52;  reforms 
291,305;  religious  newspapers  17, 129,135; 
removal  of  the  deposites  33,  81, 97, 268,  305, 
377;  revenue,  prophecies  concerning  the 
330;  Rhode  Island  senator  161,  188;  Rich- 
mond and  the  great  meeting  305;  Ritchie, 
Mr.  65,  81,  161,  290,  296,  346;  Rives,  Mr. 
50,  65;  Roane,  Mr.  the  toast  of  50;  Russian 
catechism  113 

Salt  manufactures  52;  saving  institutions 
^tnd  lottery  offices  114;  silk  manufactures 


4;  slavery,  slave  property,  &c.  33, 180,  242; 
snow  241,  266:  South  Carolina  senator  226; 
stocks  225,  309,  364;  steamboat  explosions 
130,  145, 177, 180, 209;  strangers  in  N.  York 
17;  suits  for  damages  against  steamboat 
owners  180;  surplus  revenue  130;  Suther- 
land, Mr.  290;  sugar  manual  291 

Taney,  Mr.  appointment  of  65,  treasury 
depart,  instructions  81,  147,  329,  345,  365; 
dishonored  draught  241;  annual  report  266 
United  States  Telegraph  33;  U.  S.  troops 
detached  to  Alabama  225 

Virginia  and  the  presidency  19;  do.  and 
the  deposites  266 

Water  power  of  the  U.  S.  1;  Webster’s 
speeches  50,  97,  361;  various  345, 393,  409; 
West  Point  academy  290;  Western  bank  of 
Phila.  161;  West  India  trade  290;  do.  des- 
tiny 394;  Wethered’s  premium  cloths  242; 
Whittlesey,  Mr.  290;  Wirt,  Wm.  death  of 
425;  wool  17,  52;  workingmen  33,  49,  66; 
Wright,  Silas  377,  393 

Edwards,  Henry  W.  5 

Edson,  C.  the  living  skeleton,  death  116 
Egypt — improvements  of  Mehemet  Ali  9, 
25,242;  retirement  of  Ibrahim  9;  disturban- 
ces in  Hedjaz  72;  revolt  of  a Turkish  regi- 
ment, &c.  387;  crop  of  cotton  242;  army  242 


Elms  & Co.  373 

Emmons,  Dr.  385 

Emancipation  of  slaves  210 

Emigrants  8,183,211 

Encyclopajdia  Americana  6 

England,  bishop  87 

Engineers,  U.  S.  topographical  191 
Europe,  general  views  of  28 

Exchanges  373, 374 

Europe,  views  of  the  affairs  of  28 
Evans,  Oliver  5 

Everett,  Edward  5 

Exchange  on  England  114,  309,  396,  415 
Executions,  increase  of  35 


Factory  labor,  Br.  bill  for  regulating  88 
Failures — Alexander  & Co’s  of  Calcutta 
54;  Philadelphia  309,415;  Hackensack  bank 
309;  New  York  396,  414,  415;  New  Haven 
396;  at  Cincinnati  415;  New  Bedford  415; 
Wareham,  Mass.  415;  Bo^on  415 

Falkland  Islands — the  affair  of  205 

Fancy  fairs  409 

Fasli,  the  ugly  Bagdadian  87 

Female  labor— value  of  certain  56,  83 
Fibblelon,  George,  travels  of  130 

Fires  56,  71,  82,  118,  166,  211,  377 

Fire  from  water  120 

Fisheries,  cod  149,211 

Flying  machines  of  the  olden  time  68 
Flour — inspections  100;  notice  of  Ty- 
son’s apparatus  116;  home  market  130,  374, 
396,  415;  trade  of  the  Wabash  88 

s Florida — cotton  crop  148 

Forbes,  rev.  Mr.  fined  for  libel  88 

Forgeries  33, 211,  226,  416 

France  and  England’s  alliance  27 

Franking  409 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  letter  to  his  sister 
53;  advice  to  chose  a wife  56 

Freak  of  nature  290 

Free  trade — project  of  a law  for  35;  Bri- 
tish regulation  as  to  vacuum  par  sugar  43; 
in  Bengal  291;  leaden  statues  291 

French  affairs. 

American  charge  183;  affair  at  Cartha 
gena  168,  366;  Algiers  170, 183,  211;  mutiny 
at  170;  arrests  416;  Austrian  disavowal  134; 
army  169,219,  226,  416;  Ballard,  eapt.  and 
officers  dine  with  the  king  170;  Bujaiab, 
capture  of  242;  Carlism  in  Paris  88,  170, 
183;  celebration  of  the  three  days  9;  cham- 
bers opening  of  the  427;  tumult  in  427;  cor- 
respondence with  N.  Granada  187;  Clau- 
sel,  M.  117;  clergy  87;  commerce  9;  Ca- 
nosa  arrested  117,  212;  colonial  statistics 
101;  coinage  101;  Donna  Maria’s  recogni- 
tion 72, 134;  duchess  tie  Berri  117, 169,  183; 
duke  of  Orleans,  intended  visit  416;  for- 
feiture of  commissions  88;  Hayti,  nego- 
tiations with  57;  hair  powder  fashionable 
211;  Henry  5th  183;  king,  tour  of  the  9,  7], 
117;  return  134;  policy  of,  towards  Spain 
212;  speech  of  427;  Leon,  M.  acquittal  of 
71;  ministers  changes,  &c,  134,  169;  mar- 
shal Maison’s  returns  169;  Napoleon’s  sta- 
tue 9;  remains  of  do.  54;  newspapers,  per- 
secutions of  the  119,  242;  obelisk,  cost  of 
removal  of  the  169;  Paris,  excitement  in 
88;  population  of  134,  378;  population  and 
commerce  of  the  colonies  101;  quiescent 
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state  of  France  1 17;  rail  road  projects  8; 
revenue  paid  in  51;  robbers  416;  rupture 
with  Sweden  367;  Spain,  measures  in  fa- 
vor of  the  queen  212, 223;  specie  101;  taxes 
9;  troops  for  the  Spanish  frontier  226;  M. 
Thier’s  examination  of  British  factories 


168;  vine  cultivation  199 

Gale,  a disastrous  148 

Gales  & Seaton  306,  374 

Gambling  in  stocks  17 

Ganges,  trade  of,  and  the  ship  Chesa- 
peake 8 

Gaston,  Mr.  36,  85,  17§ 

Gennessee  river,  source  of  the  133 


Georgia— major  Camp  killed  7;  gold 
found  in  36, 200;  small  notes  prohibited  69, 
release  of  missionaries  105;  elections  115, 
132,  149,  166;  fire  at  Augusta  118;  do.  at 
Milledgeville  227;  sale  of  lots  in  Cherokee 
132;  naming  of  a town  132;  internal  im- 
provements 199;  organization  of  the  legis- 
lature 182:  proceedings  in  196,  207;  extract 
from  governor’s  message  207;  governor’s 
inaugural  address  2’19;  resignation  of  G.  M, 
Troup  209;  election  of  successor  227;  finan- 
ces of  227;  G.  M.  Troup  nominated  for  the 
presidency  331 ; 

Germany— suppression  of  certain  socie- 
ties 27;  movement  of  troops  57;  acquittal  of 
Worth  and  Seibenpeffer  87;  negotiation 
concerning  free  city  of  Frankfort  104;  Ger 
manic  confederacy  117;  meeting  of  sove- 


reigns 169 

Giles,  Mr.  of  Va.  and  the  embargo  24 
Girard,  Stephen,  estate  of  4, 132,  390;  bis 
will  123 

Globe,  case  of  the  ship  6 


Globe,  newspaper,  and  the  Pennsylvani- 
an 39;  and  Mr.  Duane  205;  president’s  views 
on  the  bank  396;  on  the  removal  of  the  de- 
posites 65,  73,  97;  Alabama  question  161; 
remarks  on  Mr.  Clay  176;  incendiary  para- 
graph concerning  the  U.  S.  bank  296,  305; 
depreciation  of  property  in  New  Orleans 
389;  on  the  conduct  of  nullifiers  389 

Gold — large  lumps  found,  36,  200;  mine 
in  Vermont  73;  annual  production  of  384 
Greece— condition  of  8,  174,226;  the  bey 
of  Maina  takes  the  oath  of  allegiance  9; 
Otho’s  visit  to  the  Russian  camp  70$  do.  the 
seaports  416;  evacuation  of  the  French 
troops  104;  civil  war  and  robbery  118;  re- 
volt in  Candia  416 

Green,  gen.  Duff  198 

Greyhounds  presented  to  the  presidents 
Grundy,  Mr.  and  his  mileage  210 

Gwin,  W.  profane  toast  of  87,  93 

Hamilton,  gen.  of  S.  C.  87 

Hamm,  Mr.  394 

Harris,  Leavitt  183 

Hard  times— definition  of  415 

Hatzfield,  princess  58 

Harper,  Mr.  434 

Hause,  Ab.  W.  the  counterfeiter  211 
Hauser,  Caspar — another  8 

Hawes,  Dr.  Aylett — munificence  of  35 
Hayti — difficulty  with  France  194 

Heath,  James  P.  question  to  93 

Hemp — machine  for  spinning  67 

Hewes,  Geo.  R.  T.  of  the  tea  party  25 
Holland — state  of  negotiations  57,  117, 
134,  170,  184,  212,  242,  367;  the  Doel  over- 
flowed 170 

Hoosier— definition  of  the  term  292 
Hughes,  Christopher — arrival  56 

Hughes,  Jeremiah  385 

Human  affections,  instance  of  118 
Huntington,  Mr.  on  exchanges  389 
Hullum,  Mr.  great  cotton  crop  of  165 
Hurlick,  the  militia  collector  47,  53 
Hydrophobia — case  of  24 

Idolatrous  profanity  87, 93,  296 

Imprisonment  for  debt  91 

Illinois — dissatisfaction  by  post  office 
contractors  in  295 

India— priests  and  population  88 

Indiana — J.  B.  Ray  and  his  new  paper 
27;  elections  55;  bank  project  373 

Indians,  &c. — Creek  and  Cherokee  lands 
8;  recovery  of  certain  murderers  10;  re- 
moval of  the  Wiunebagoes  10,  100;  return 
of  do.  149,  speech  of  Whirling  Thunder  10, 
Black  Hawk  at  home  11;  reception  94; 
council  of  the  Seneca  and  Onandago  na- 
tions 11;  enrollment,  of  the  Cherokees  60; 
treating  with  1.49,286;  removal  of  the  Sacs 
and  Foxes  100;  release  of  missionaries  by 
Georgia  105;  title  to  lands  in  Connecticut 
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69;  Pottowatomieg— treaty  to  be  held  with 
100,148;  Choctaws  73, 211, 266;  Red  Jack- 
et’s grand  son  elected  chief  118;  the  bloody 
bill  and  the  Cherokees  121;  intruders  in 
Alabama  37,  61,  122, 123, 132, 138, 139, 142, 
143,  155,  189;  Chippewas  149,  198;  S3 1.  Jo- 
seph Indians  149;  Miamies  149;  Cutaways 
198;  cession  of  certain  lands  198 

Infidelity  of  women— Turkish  punish- 
ment of  117 

Injunction  to  United  States  debtors  222 
Internal  improvements  3,  52,  199,  242, 
290;  great  projects  for  202,  204,  210;  travel- 
ling south  242 

Internal  communication— projects  for26, 
180;  from  Stonington  to  N.  Carolina  167 
Inventions — chain  saw  67;  hemp  spinner 
67;  musket  proof  dress  1 18;  fire  from  water 
120;  portable  dry  dock  120;  continuous  saw 
182;  air  power  198 

Iron — sale  of  the  Chelmsford  foundry  52; 
improvement  in  price  of  English  129, 168 
Islands— a new  group  of  210 

Italy— affray  at  Bologna  9;  count  Palli  9; 
volcanic  island  9;  discovery  of  Pergamus’ 
Mosaic  dinner  party  56;  concentration  of 
troops  72, 170;  sanatary  cordon  118;  Naples, 
conspiracy  at  118;  population  of  378;  affray 
135;  duchess  de  Berri  135 

Jackson,  gen.  return  to  Washington  1: 
visit  to  the  Rip  Raps  26:  present  of  grey 
hounds  to  8:  do.  of  hat  36:  do.  shawl  56: 
reasons  for  removing  the  deposites  73: 
Mercury’s  remarks  on  296:  on  electioneer- 
ing public  officers  290 

Jamaica  planters  241 

Jefferson,  T.  declining  third  term  202 
Jewish  emancipation  89, 199 

Jeffersonian  newspaper  292 

Johnson, John, the  robber  26,88 

Jones,  Peter,  the  Indian  89 

Kendall,  Amos  26, 296:  prediction  against 
the  bank  297,  365:  correspondence  with 
New  York  brokers  299 

Kennedy,  John  P.  83, 129, 155 

Kentucky — elections  6:  death  ofMrs.  gov. 
Shelby  8:  case  of  Moore  and  Letcher  20, 
41,  290:  legislative  proceedings  on  the  365: 
appointment  of  general  Lacock  84:  sale  of 
land  in  Bourbon  county  165:  gen.  Shelby’s 
sale  of  mules  211:  new  bank  projects  295: 
legislature— organization  of  365:  law  con- 
cerning elections  366:  resolutions  on  the 
veto  power  416:  do.  concerning  removal  of 
the  deposites  433:  removal  of  deposite 
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meetings  in  Louisville  372 

King,  Mr.  of  Geo.  admissions  of  434 

Knox,  gen.  Henry  25 

Lacock,  gen.  84 

Lady,  an  enterprising  116 

Lambert,  gen.  John  and  others,  and  the 
British  watchword  at  New  Orleans  121 

Lander’s  African  exp.  37,  71,  101,  119 
Land  office,  U.  S.  increase  of  clerks  394 


Law  and  law  cases — decision  in  the  great 
Quaker  case  11:  U.  S.  vs.  certain  seamen 
for  refusing  to  work  on  Sunday  41:  the 
state  of  Maryland  vs.  Clement  K.  Sewell, 
case  of  assault  and  battery  at  a camp  meet- 
ing 42:  case  of  a pugilist  in  England  52: 
Lyde  vs.  Mvnn69:  Arundle  vs.  Arundle  69: 
arrest  of  military  officers  in  Ohio  for  an- 
noying the  court  85:  case  for  violation  of 
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(Jd=After  a very  pleasant,  and,  as  he  hopes,  instructive 
and  useful  journey,  the  editor  has  returned  home,  and 
resumed  his  seat;  but  sufficient  time  has  not  yet  elapsed 
to  bring-  up  the  lee-way  made,  as  to  matters  and  things 
which  required  his  personal  attention. 

With  the  present  sheet,  a new  volume,  or  the  twenty- 
third  year,  of  the  Register  is  commenced.  An  oppor- 
tunity is  not  allowed  to  h61d  that  familiar  communication 
with. our  readers  to  which  we  have  been  annually  accus- 
tomed. There  is  no  peculiarly  exciting  subject  before 
the  public  just  now.  The  several  parties  to  the  great 
interests  which  have  so  much  agitated  the  minds  of  tfee 
people,  in  years  past,  seem  to  be  in  a state  of  repose, 
that  they  may  recover  their  strength — but  it  requires  no 
spirit  of  prophecy,  we  think,  to  say,  that  the  time  is 
close  at  hand  when  these  parties  will  be  again  strained 
to  their  utmost  bearing.  The  ensuing  session  of  con- 
gress will  be  a very  interesting  one.  We  may  be  ena- 
bled to  ascertain  whether  the  “ American  System  is  de- 
stroyed, in  all  its  parts,”  as  it  has  been  impudently  pro- 
claimed on  the  behalf  of  persons,  who,  less  than  six  years 
ago,  would  have  resisted  the  imputation  that  they  design- 
ed to  destroy  it,  as  the  most  abominable  calumny  which 
eould  have  been  heaped  upon  them.  And  many  other 
matters  of  high  importance  will  come  up  for  decision — 
such  as  Mr.  Clay’s  bill  for  a distribution  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  public  lands,  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the 
bank  of  the  United  States,  with  some  projects,  perhaps, 
concerning  the  judiciary,  and  with  reference  to  our  fo- 
reign relations  and  domestic  concerns.  Political  parties, 
properly  so  called,  have  been  thrown  into  confusion* — and 
many  new  rules  of  action  may  be  expected  to  appear. 
New  men  will  also  present  themselves  in  the  arena, 
under  new  excitements  and  with  fresh  motives.  And 
besides  the  struggles  and  juggles  which  may  come  out 
of  desires  for  office,  or*  be  engendered  by  other  personal 
considerations* — several  great  principles  are  to  be  deter- 
mined; and  hence  a bustling  time  may  be  looked  for. 
We  desire  to  go  along  quietly  and  smoothly,  and  rather 
furnish  materials  for  the  guidance  of  others,  than  take  an 
earnest  part  in  the  discussions  about  to  ensue;  but  if  the 
latter  appears  “necessary  and  proper,”  we  shall  not  be 
found  wanting  in  attempts  to  support  old  principles,  with 
all  our  former  industry  and  zeal — while  maintaining  a 
“decent  respect”  for  the  opinions  of  all  men,  and  avoid- 
ing the  “collar”  of  persons  and  parties,  as  heretofore. 
The  means  Acquired  to  give  value  to  this  work  as  a mere 
register,  shall  be  freely  used  and  impartially  applied;  and 
it  is  hoped,  also,  that  new  matter  will  not  be  wanting  to 
excite,  or  keep  up,  a present  interest  in  its  reception  by 
its  numerous  friends. 

The  president  of  the  United  States  returned  to  Wash- 
ington, on  the  23d  inst.  much  benefilted  in  health,  by  his 
visit  to  the  Rip  Raps. 

A report  of  the  case  recently  decided  at  Trenton,  N.  J. 
to  which  the  two  branches  of  the  society  of  Friends, 
or  Quakers,  were  parties,  is  given,  and  will  be  read  and 
preserved  with  much  interest.  Perhaps,  in  the  natur.c  of 
things,  it  was  unavoidable—* but  we  have  a strong  repug- 
nance to  discussions  of  matters  of  religious  faith  in  courts 
of  common  law. 

We  believe  that  another  like  case  is  about  to  come  up 
before  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania;  and,  it  is  most,  probable,  that  cer- 
tain great  principles  to  be  fully  established,  will  be  finally 
settled  by  the  supreme  court  at  Washington.  And  on 
this  important  results  may  depend — for  instance,  it  is  said 
that  large  sums  of  money,  bequeathed  to  orthodox  con- 
gregationalists  in  Massachusetts  are  in  the  hands  of 
Unitarians,  and  that  they  hold  them  by  the  doctrine  of 
numbers;  which  doctrine,  though  supported  by  judicial 
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decisions  in  Massachusetts,  has  been  set  aside  by  that  of 
the  high  court  of  New  Jersey. 

The  ravages  of  the  cholera  in  many  parts  of  the  west- 
ern states,  were,  indeed,  awful — but  the  disease  seems 
now  to  be  nearly  stayed.  The  official  account  shews  that 
there  were  502  deaths  in  Lexington,  Ky.* — or  more,  per- 
haps, than  one-tenth  part  of  the  average  population  of 
that  town  during  the  prevalence  of  the  pestilence.  And 
a letter  dated  Campeachy,  July  27,  says — “The  cholera 
rages  here  with  such  fury,  that  the  ivhole  population  of 
the  state  of  Yucatan,  [one  of  the  Mexican  states,]  may 
be  said  to  have  been  destroyed;  and  there  are  towns  where 
not  ten  inhabitants  had  survived.” 

The  first  death  happened  at  Campeachy  on  2lst  June, 
and  on  the  5th  July,  260  persons  died!  The  latest  ac- 
count says  that  the  disease  had  not  abated. 

The  cholera  has  re-appeared  in  London  and  its  vici- 
nity, and  it  is  feared,  has  “naturalised  itself.”  Rut  the 
deaths  were  not  numerous. 

We  were  asked,  some  time  ago,  for  a copy  of  the  new 
constitution  of  the  state  of  Mississippi,  and  mortified  to 
find  that  a paper  of  that  character  had  not  yet  found  a 
place  in  this  work.  The  defect  is  remedied  in  the  pre- 
sent sheet. 

With  respect  to  the  operation  of  this  constitution,  the 
“Natchez  Courier”  says— “From  present  appearances, 
we  should  judge  that  it  would  not  be  long  before  our  good 
citizens  find  themselves,  not  in  the  state  of  Mississippi, 
but  in  the  state  of  glorious  confusion.  The  laws  are  wor- 
thy of  the  constitution,  and  the  constitution  is  worthy  of 
the  laws;  they  are  alike  creditable  to  the  makers.  To 
have  been  a member  of  the  convention  of  either  legisla- 
ture, should  be  considered  sufficient  glory  for  one  man.” 

An  interview  was  about  to  take  place  between  the  em- 
peror of  Russia  and  king  of  Prussia — to  settle  the  affairs 
of  Poland.  “To  the  victors  belong  the  spoils.” 

Water-power.  With  the  limited  knowledge  we  pos- 
sess, it  is  impossible  to  make  a rough  guess  of  the  water- 
power of  the  United  States  which  yet  remains  unoccupi- 
ed. Rut,  perhaps,  it  may  be  safely  said,  that  one-fiftieth 
part  is  hardly  yet  in  use,  even  in  the  old  states;  very 
many  eligible  sites  for  grain  and  other  mills,  of  the  first 
class,  are  without  the  range  of  present  usefulness,  be- 
cause of  the  difficulty  of  approaching  them,  and  hence 
their  distance  from  market — but  such  difficulty  is  every 
day  diminishing,  by  roads  and  canals,  steamboats  and  rail 
road  cars,  &c.  For  an  example — the  Canada  line  is  now 
about  as  near  to  the  city  of  New  York,  as  was  the  city 
of  Albany  30  or  40  years  ago — as  to  the  time  for  travel 
and  of  transportation.  And,  as  these  roads  and  canals 
are  extended,  the  manufacture  of  all  sorts  of  commo- 
dities, (in  which  power  is  needed )v  will  be  cheapened— 
especially  of  ponderous  articles;  a considerable  part  of 
the  ultimate  value  of  which  often  consists  in  charges  for 
transportation  of  materials  and  their  products;  and  the 
factories  will  be  more  and  more  located  where  the  rude 
materials  and  means  of  subsistence  most  abound — as  in- 
ternal improvement,  with  science,  in  general,  overcomes 
“time  and  space.”  We  think  it  not  unreasonable  to  say — 
that,  Mr.  Clay’s  project  concerning  the  public  lands,  if 
carried  into  effect,  the  annual  proceeds  of  these  lands, 
(say  three  millions),  being  expended  on  internal  improve- 
ments, would  cheapen  the  cost  of  transportations  six  mil- 
lions a year , as  soon  as  that  sublime  plan  could  obtain  a 
moderate  share  of  the  power  which  rightfully  belongs 
to  it.  An  investment  then  of  capital  which  shall  yield 
an  interest  of  200  per  cent,  must  be  a wise  one — for, 
reduced  prices  of  indispensable  domestic  productions, 
or  foreign  commodities,  because  of  reduced  charges  for 
transportation,  are  as  much  a profit  to  the  people,  as  in=» 
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•reased  prices  for  their  own  particular  products  can  pos- 
sibly be.  The  labor  expended  in  transportation  is  of  a 
mighty  amount.  But  would  it  be  rash  to  say,  that  the 

{iresent  transportations  through  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
and,  to  and  from  the  shores  of  the  Ohio  and  its  waters, 
if  measured  by  the  rates  for  carriage  as  they  stood  30 
or  40  years  since,  annually  save  a larger  sum  than  the 
whole  amount  expended  on  the  national  road,  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  rail  road,  and  the  various  and  great  works 
of  Pennsylvania,  leading  from  the  east  to  the  west?  We 
think  not. 

This  train  of  thought  occured  on  seeing  a letter  from 
that  celebrated  engineer,  B.  Wright,  esq.  which  says, 
that,  in  the  heart  of  New  York,  and  on  the  border  of  tne 
Erie  canal,  there  is  an  unoccupied  water-power  at  the 
Little  Falls  of  the  J\fohawk,  sufficient  to  carry  800,000 
spindles,  in  the  dryest  season.  What  then  is  the  power 
at  the  Great  Falls  of  that  river,  adjacent  to  the  capital 
of  the  state?  And  of  other  sites  on  that  more  noble  river, 
the  Hudson , proper,  the  whole  body  of  which,  except  so 
much  as  is  required  to  feed  the  northern  canal,  may  be 
used  at  several  places— iu  the  midst  of  rich  lands,  and  a 
dense  and  industrious  population? 

It  is  pleasant  to  look  forward- — and,  as  it  were,  by  cast- 
ing our  eyes  into  futurity,  discover  what  our  country  may 
become  under  a wise  administration  of  the  general  go- 
vernment— 'in  which  is  “vested  the  power  to  “regulate 
commerce”  between  the  states  or  with  foreign  nations— 
and  which,  also,  has  means  to  aid  and  encourage  works 
of  internal  improvement,  to  every  desirable  extent.  It 
has  been  said  by  one  of  our  sages,  that  “an  armed  people 
and  an  unarmed  magistracy  is  the  best  security  for  free- 
dom;” and  it  is  not  less  appropriate  to  assert — that  a pros- 
perous and  wealthy  population,  and  a poor  and  carefully 
watched  public  treasury,  are  the  best  guaranties  against 
corruption,  whether  of  the  people  themselves,  or  in  their 
public  servants.  It  is  a great  misfortune,  when  a dis- 
tribution of  the  “lores  and  fishes”  of  office  enter  into 
the  consideration  of  political  parties,  fighting  for  the 
“spoils.” 

Pauperism — and  its  causes  and  effects.  On  these 
subjects  a large  volume  might  be  advantageously  written, 
and  read . The  people  of  the  United  States  have  a deep 
interest  in  them — not  so  much  ®n  account  of  th q present 
state  of  society  in  our  country,  as  with  respect  to  its  pro- 
bable condition,  under  the  practice  of  an  unsound  policy. 
There  is  not  only  a manner  of  thought,  but  a system  of 
policy,  which  seems  peculiarly  suited  to  this  people  and 
their  government.  The  general  progress  of  population, 
wealth  and  power,  in  most  civilized  nations,  when  com- 
pared with  our  own,  is  like  the  pace  of  a snail  compared 
with  the  flight  of  an  antelope;  and  hence  the  greater  ne- 
cessity imposed  on  us  of  looking  as  well  to  the  future  as 
to  the  present  state  of  things.  Men  of  the  present  ge- 
neration have  had  to  legislate,  in  advance,  for  new  states 
which  now  contain  more  than  three  millions  of  free  peo- 
ple— for  one  example  out  of  the  many  important  ones 
which  might  be  adduced;  and  hence,  instead  of  boasting 
of  what  we  have  been , (as  is  so  common  in  the  ancient 
kingdoms  and  states  of  Europe),  it  is  the  pride  of  our 
fellow  citizens  to  anticipate  what  their  country  and  their 
children  -will  be.  And  those  who  can  call  to  mind  the  revo- 
lutionary period,  and  contrast  things  then  with  things  now 
—filled  with  patriotic  pleasure,  may  well  triumphantly 
contemplate  the  probable  condition  of  the  United  States, 
after  the  expiration  of  a second  period  of  fifty  years.  But 
to  a realization  of  the  happy  prospects  afforded,  every  re- 
flecting man  will  lay  it  down  as  indispensably  necessary— 
that  there  shall  not  be  taken  “ from  the  mouth  of  labor 
the  bread  it  has  earned.’’ ’ The  want  of  plentiful  sup- 
plies of  wholesome  food,  is  among  6the  severest  checks 
to  population;  and  while  in  England,  for  instance,  it  is 
thought  desirable  that  the  progress  of  population  should 
be  restrained— it  is  our  great  purpose  to  increase  the 
numbers  of  our  people,  as  being  the  “main  brace”  of 
power.  In  no  part  of  our  country  is  a large  family  of 
children,  generally,  regarded  as  an  incumbrance  on  their 
parents.  If  there  is  not  room  for  the  “thousand  thou- 
sandth” generation,  at  the  present  rate  of  increase — there 
oannot  be  a want  of  it  for  some  hundred  years  to  ’come; 
and,  for  the  sake  of  the  human  race,  it  is  earnestly  to  be 
Wished  that  the  United  States  of  America  should  have 


first  rank  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  remain  “an 
asylum  for  the  oppressed” — the  hope  and  pride  of  all  men 
who  love  liberty.  And  so  they  will,  if  the  character  of 
the  people  be  not  essentially  changed.  We  must  expect 
to  encounter  seasons  of  what  may  be  called  political  in- 
sanity—when  senseless  clamor,  urged  by  selfish  or  am- 
bitious men,  shall  overcome  just  discriminations  between 
right  and  wrong;  but  if  the  body  of  the  people  remains 
sound  at  heart — re-actions  will  follow,  and  benefits,  per- 
haps, proceed  out  of  errors  committed. 

Through  a highly  protected  and  mightily  excited  in- 
dustry, the  productive  power  of  the  English  population 
has  reached  an  unrivalled  extent;  but  as  this  power  of 
production  advanced,  the  wants  of  the  government  in- 
creased— and,  while  science  added  immeasurably  to  the 
creation  of  values  in  England,  the  comforts  of  the  peo- 
ple were  steadily  diminished;  until  now,  (1833)  about 
one  in  every  five  or  six  of  the  population  are  actual  pau- 
pers: for  the  government,  secular  and  ecclesiastic,  with 
the  poor  rates  themselves,  and  various  other  requisitions, 
“takesfrom  the  mouth  of  labor  the  bread  which  it  earns.” 
Herein  may  be  seen  one  of  the  leading  causes  of  pauper- 
ism. The  “glory,”  as  well  as  (he  power  of  the  English 
government,  seems  built  upon  the  privations  of  the  labor- 
ing classes,  and  their  reduction  to  the  minimum  amount 
of  food  on  which  a capacity  to  labor  can  be  maintained. 

In  the  year  ending  March  25,  1832,  there  was  levied 
in  England  for  poor  rates  £8,255,315  12s.  out  of 
which  there  was  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
£6,731,181  10s.  There  was  an  increase  of  three  per 
cent,  on  the  average  of  England  compared  with  the  rates 
of  the  preceding  year. 

According  to  Colquhoun’s  tables  the  population  of 
England  in  1801,  was  8,331,434;  in  1811' — 9,538,827. 

And  in  1801,  the  population  of  England  and  Wales 
being  8,872,980,  the  paupers  were  1,040,716 — viz:  adults 
permanently  336,199 — do.  occasionally  305,899 — -chil- 
dren permanently  315,150 — in  the  work  houses  83,486. 
Being  nearly  one- eighth  of  the  whole  number  of  the  in- 
habitants. 

Mr.  Colquhoun  says — “wherever  the  country  exhibits 
the  greatest  and  most  general  attributes  of  fertility; 
wherever  the  surface  is  covered  with  the  most  abundant 
crops  and  the  finest  verdure,  there  generally  is  to  be 
found  the  greatest  proportion  of  indigence!  In  Sussex 
and  Wiltshire  [rich  counties]  the  number  of  paupers 
average  23  per  cent.  [1803],  or  nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
population.  In  Cumberland  [a  poor  county]  they  do  not 
exceed  5 per  cent,  or  one-twentieth  part.” 

And  it  is  also  worthy  of  serious  remark,  that  the  pau- 
pers are  less  numerous  in  the  chief  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, than  in  the  richest  grain-growing  counties  of  Eng- 
land. 

The  present  amount  of  paupers  in  England  and  Wales 
is  somewhere  about  1,500,000 — (we  speak  without  book), 
and  they  are  increasing,  notM'ith standing  the  exports 
made  to  Australasia,  Canada,  and  the  United  States,  &c. 
and  the  “checks”  exerted  in  the  shipment  of  cargoes  of 
females  to  Van  Dieman’s  Land,  &e. 

Out  of  such  an  excess  of  pauperism  in  England  follows 
this  effect — that  labor  is  performed  at  the  lowest  rate  on 
which  “soul  and  body  can  be  kept  together.”  And  the 
old  question  presents  itself — shall  the  well-fed  laborers 
of  the  United  States  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  these 
pauper-laborers — and  the  progress  of  population  and 
wealth  be  checked,  to  gratify  the  empty  and  vain  theo- 
ries of  English  philosophers,  and  their  disciples,  con- 
cerning “free  trade” — a thing  -which  has  no  existence , 
and  which  cannot  advantageously  exist,  until  the  soil  and 
climate,  habits  and  manners  of  nations,  become  assimilat- 
ed, and  all  are  brought  to  subsist  upon  the  same  quantity 
of  food,  and  to  expend  the  same  quantity  of  labor  in  pro- 
viding clothing  and  shelter. 

Cotton.  There  has  been,  and  is,  a great  bustle  in  the 
cotton  market.  On  the  31st  July,  the  extreme  prices  of 
fair  Upland  and  Orleans  cotton,  at -Liverpool,  were  from 
9 3-8t/.  to  12J.  per  pound. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  sufficient  reason  for 
this  great  advance  in  price — for  the  account  adds: 

Total  import  of  cotton  into  Liverpool  since  January, 
617,314  bales.  In  the  same  period  of  last  year  the  import 
was  520,767  bales. 
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Gross  sales,  since  January,  721,390  bales.  In  the  same 
period  of  1832,  the  sales  were  520,767. 

Estimated  present  stock  of  cotton  in  Liverpool,  238,000 
bales,  against  253,307  bales  on  31st  July  1832. 

The  supply  of,  and  demand  for,  cotton  have  both  in- 
creased— but  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  the  stocks 
on  hand,  last  year  and  at  present,  would  not  seem  tojus- 
tify  the  increase  of  price.  According  to  a circular  from 
the  Barings,  it  appears  that  648,166  bales  were  imported 
. into  the  principal  ports  of  Europe,  up  to  the  31st  May, 
1833— against  589,581  at  the  same  ports  and  same  time  in 
1832 — and  that  the  then  present  stock  in  those  ports  was 
325,542  bales,  (May  31,  1833),  against  359,953  at  same 
time  in  1832. 

The  “Manchester  Guardian”  says — “ The  market  has 
become  what  it  was  in  1 825— a scene  of  speculation  and 
gambling . In  this  town  the  prices  of  reeled  yarn,  which 
is  very  scarce  in  the  market,  keep  closely  behind  the 
prices  of  cotton,  though  the  buyers  have  been  rather 
shy  of  making  purchases  at  extreme  prices  within  the  last 
few  days.  The. advance  in  most  descriptions  of  goods  is 
still  considerably  below  that  in  cotton;  and  in  some  de- 
scriptions not  much  in  demand  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
it  is  difficult  to  obtain  even  the  smallest  increase  of  price.  ” 

And  the  “Leeds  Mercury ’’observes — “Cotton  weaving 
is  dull,  owing  to  the  continued  advance  in  the  raw  ma- 
terial. The  factories  at  Bury  and  Heywood  are  working 
short  time,  as  are  also  the  mill  of  John  Fielden,  esq.  of 
Todmorden,  and  several  others  of  that  neighborhood.  At 
Oldham  and  Roy  ton  the  mills  are  working  full  time.” 

The  growing  crops  in  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama 
and  Georgia,  especially,  are  spoken  of  as  being  very 
promising.  Whence  then  the  apprehended  deficiency — 
whence  the  new  demand?  Many  of  the  mills  of  the  U. 
States  have  suspended  their  operations — At  the  present 
price  of  cotton  and  present  price  of  cotton  goods,  they 
must  remain  idle,  or  work  only  half  time,  as  many  are 
doing  in  England.  But  goods  are  rising. 

The  Augusta,  (Geo. ) Courier  says  that  last  year  the 
first  bale  of  new  cotton  was  brought  to  market  on  the  27tli 
August,  by  col.  Hammond,  of  South  Carolina,  and  was 
"sold  at  9 cents  a pound.  The  same  gentleman  brought 
the  first  of  the  new  crop  this  year,  which  he  sold  for  16 
cents. 

A lot  of  eighty-two  bales  of  cotton  was  sold  recently  in 
Charleston  market  for  seventeen  cents  a pound.  The 
Mercury  exclaims: — ’“so  much  for  nullification.” 

This  is  a “good  one,”  indeed!  If  nullification  keeps 
up  the  price  of  cotton— the  Yankees  will  nave  to  nullify 
also  to  increase  the  price  of  cotton-goods— New  York  to 
keep  up  the  price  of  wool — and  Pennsylvania  to  advance 
the  price  of  iron.  Nullification  will  then  be  the  t’right- 
ful  remedy ,”  on  all  occasions! 

Mr.  O’Connell.  In  a recent  discussion  of  the  slavery 
question,  in  the  British  house  of  commons,  Mr.  O’Con- 
nell is  reported  as  having  said — • 

“He  would  speak  of  the  Americans  as  those  political 
hypocrites,  who,  while  they  talked  of  the  glory  of  free- 
dom, still  unblushingly  continued  the  hateful  system  of 
slavery  in  its  most  hateful  form.  He  hoped  that  Great 
Britain  would  set  the  American  an  example  of  true  free- 
dom, and  stigmatise  their  conduct  in  continuing  slavery 
as  tyranny  and  robbery. ” 

&f“We  regret  that  Mr.  O’Connell  should  thus,  at  once, 
have  made  such  ignorant  and  ill-natured  remarks.  He 
ought  to  have  known,  that,  long  before  the  American 
revolution,  the  traffic  in  slaves  was  denounced  by  our 
ancestors,  and  that  “his  majesty  of  England,  ” then  our 
king,  was  most  humbly  and  earnestly  entreated  to  forbid 
the  casting  of  living  merchandise  upon  our  shores — 
wretched  negroes,  feloniously  obtained  in  Africa.  And 
he  ought  also  to  have  known,  that,  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cable period,  we  prohibited  the  slave  trade,  and  soon 
after  rendered  it  piracy.  And  in  his  sweeping  denun- 
ciations,^ he  should  have  recollected,  that  a large  ma- 
jority of  ’■’■the  Americans,”  have  entered  a solid  protest 
against  negro  slavery,  by  abolishing  it  within  the  limits 
of  their  several  states;  and  that  a majority  also  of  the 
members  of  this  union  are  “free  states;”  that  there  is  no 
power  in  the  general  government  over  this  subject — and 
that,  if  there  was,  there  are  peculiar  difficulties  that  would 


attend  its  execution,  not  to  be  settled  by  mere  appropria- 
tions of  money , as  contemplated  in  England  with  respect 
to  her  West  India  colonies.  To  estimate  these  difficul- 
ties, Mr.  O’Connell  should  have  imagined  the  existence 
of  three  millions  of  black  slaves  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland — and  then  have  told  us  what  he  would  do  with 
them. 

We  repeat  what  we  have  oftentimes  said — that  it  is 
“unblushing”  impudence  in  Englishmen  to  abuse  us  be- 
cause of  our  slaves — for  it  w?as  England  herself  that 
blackened  our  land  with  the  descendants  of  the  African 
race;  whose  predecessors  were  bought,  or  stolen , in  the 
way  of  a lawful  trade,  and  sent  hither  against  the  remon- 
strances of  our  colonial  legislatures,  a hundred  years  ago. 

The  following  paragraph  was  contained  in  the  original 
draft  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  July  4,  1776, 
and  shews  the  feeling  which  prevailed  at  that  time— 
though  for  reasons  which  might  be  easily  suggested,  per- 
haps, the  paragraph  was  not  incorporated  into  the  “great 
paper  ” 

“He  has  waged  cruel  war  against  human  nature  itself, 
violating  its  most  sacred  rights  of  life  and  liberty  in  the 
persons  of  a distant  people,  who  never  offended  him,  cap- 
tivating and  carrying  them  into  slavery  in  another  hemis- 
phere, or  to  incur  miserable  death  in  their  transportation 
thither.  This  piratical  warfare,  the  opprobrium  of  in- 
fidel powers,  is  the  warfare  of  the  Christian  king  of 
Great  Britain.  Determined  to  keep  open  a market 
where  MEN  should  be  bought  and  sold,  he  ha9  prosti- 
tuted his  negative  for  suppressing  every  legislative  at- 
tempt to  prohibit  or  to  restrain  this  execrable  commerce: 
and  that  this  assemblage  of  horrors  might  want  no  fact  of 
distinguished  dye,  he  is  now  exciting  those  very  people 
to  rise  in  arms  among  us,  and  to  purchase  that  liberty  of 
which  he  has  deprived  them,  bv  murdering  the  people 
upon  whom  he  also  obtruded  them;  thus  paying  off  former 
crimes  committed  against  the  liberties  of  one  people, 
with  crimes  which  he  urges  them  to  commit  against  the 
lives  of  another.  ” 

A letter  to  the  editors  of  the  New  York  Commercial 
Advertiser,  speaking  of  a meeting  held  in  London  to  de- 
nounce the  American  Colonization  society,  says — “He, 
[Mr.  Garrison , of  Boston]  was  followed  by  Daniel 
O’Connell,  M.  P.  who  abused  the  Americans  as  a band  of 
robbers  and  sheep  stealers,  for  he  knew  no  difference  be- 
tween the  holder  of  stolen  slaves  and  the  man  who  stole 
them.  He  said  if  there  was  a place  black  enough  in  hell, 
that  was  the  place  for  Americans.  I did  not  discover  an 
American  in  the  room  besides  myself,  exeept  Mr.  P.  of 
New  York.  I took  some  steps  to  speak  in  reply,  but 
was  put  down  by  the  call  for  the  passage  of  the  resolu- 
tions.” 

This  report  of  the  manner  of  his  speech  will  be  the 
more  easily  believed  because  of  what  he  said  in  the  house 
of  commons,  as  stated  above. 

Mr.  O’Connell  has  also  got  himself  into  an  absurd 
quarrel  with  the  reporters  of  the  London  press.  Having 
charged  one  of  the  reporters  of  the  Times,  with  delibe- 
rately reporting  false  a speech  made  by  him  at  a public 
meeting,  a certain  portion  of  them,  about  50  in  number, 
attached  to  the  leading  papers,  determined  to  abstain  from 
reporting  any  of  his  speeches.  He,  in  consequence,  moved 
in  the  house,  that  the  proprietors  and  publisher  of  the 
Times  should  be  brought  before  the  bar  of  the  house  of 
commons  for  a breach  of  privilege  in  reporting  the  de- 
bates of  the  house.  His  complaint  then  being,  not  that 
they  had  reported  what  he  said  incorrectly,  but  that  they 
had  not  reported  him  at  all.  His  motion  was  rejected 
by  a large  majority. 

Would  Mr.  O’Connell  compel  the  reporters  to  take 
down  and  publish  his  speeches?  If  so,  the  “political  hy- 
pocrisy” which  he  charges  upon  the  Americans,  is  clear- 
ly bis  own. 

Transportations.  We  have  oftentimes  said,  that  a 
large  part  of  the  value  of  many  important  commodities 
is  in  the  cost  of  transporting  them  to  market;  and,  that 
reductions  of  such  cost  are  as  clear  profits  to  consumers, 
in  general,  in  the  lessened  price  of  commodities;  and 
hence  our  long  and  steady  support  of  that  great  arm  of 
the  American  System  called  internal  improvement — by 
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which  system,  in  all  its  parts,  there  is  an  immense  annu- 
al creation  of  -values  which  would  not,  otherwise,  pass 
into  the  aggregate  of  the  national  wealth.  There  is  an 
old  saying  that  “hogs  are  the  best  sacks  to  carry  corn  to 
market  in” — and  millions  of  cords  of  wood,  bushels  of 
coal,  and  tons  of  ore,  sand,  &c.  &c.  which  would  have  re- 
mained valueless  without  being  manufactured,  being 
pressed  into  reduced  weights,  bear  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation, and  are  cast  into  the  general  prosperity- — every 
change  in  the  character,  or  of  the  location  of  the  commo- 
dity, increasing  its  value,  and  so  promoting  the  welfare 
of  the  community.  For  an  example,  the  coal  mines  of 
Pennsylvania  are  now  throwing  out  a value  of  near  two 
millions  a year — what  would  be  the  amount  of  their  pro- 
duct were  the  canals  and  roads  rendered  impassable,  and 
to  remain  so?  In  parts  of  the  same  state,  and  of  New 
Jersey,  Maryland,  &c.  &c.  there  are  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  wood-land,  that  would  become,  (as  it 
was),  useless  and  without  value,  were  the  iron  works,  and 
other  factories  which  re  quire- wood -fuel,  destroyed — and 
these  works  would  not  have  been  built,  were  not  means 
at  command  by  which  the  articles  to  be  made  at  them 
might  be  sent  to  market.  These  are  mere  hints  of  im- 
portant things,  involving,  perhaps,  a general  aggregate 
of  not  much  less  than  200  millions  of  dollars  a year.  It 
is  very  possible,  we  think,  that  the  entire  .cost  of  the  New 
York  canals  is  annually  added  to  the  profits  or  the  savings 
of  the  people  of  that  state  alone,  without  regard  to  the 
benefits  which  they  confer  on  the  people  of  other  parts  of 
our  country. 

.A  late  British  paper  says — -“On  the  subject  of  the  Lon- 
don and  Birmingham  railway,  a very  elaborate  estimate 
has  been  laid  before  parliament,  by  Mr.  Lecount,  of  the 
road  and  canal  traffic,  for  one  year,  between  London  and 
Birmingham,  &e. . The  following  are  the  general  results: 
passengers,  253,155;  goods,  62,389  tons;  parcels,  56,799; 
beasts,  50,839;  sheep,  365,000;  pigs,  15,634.  The  ex- 
pense, by  the  existing  means  of  transit,  is  about 
£1,338,247;  while,  by  the  railway,  it  will  not  exceed 
£800,758;  thus  exhibiting  an  annual  saving  to  the  coun- 
try of  £537,489,  independently  of  the  advantages  to  be 
expected  from  the  unrivalled  celerity  of  this  mode  of  con- 
veyance. ” 

The  “celerity”  of  the  mode  of  conveyance  enters  as 
fully  into  the  savings  made,  as  the  reduced  amount  of 
money  paid  for  transportations.  “Time  is  money.  ” If 
the  labor  of  an  individual  is  worth  one  dollar  or  ten  dol- 
lars per  day,  and  he  is  enabled  to  travel  as  far,  on  busi- 
ness, in  one  day  as  formerly  required  two  days- — -he  cer- 
tainly makes  a greater  profit  of  one  or  ten  dollars,  as  the 
case  may  be,  because  of  the  saving  of  his  time. 

An  earthquake  was  felt  at  Baltimore  on  Tuesday 
last — but  moi’e  strongly  at  Alexandria,  Fredericksburg, 
and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Richmond,  &e.  where  it  was 
attended  by  a rumbling  noise.  A letter  from  the  fore- 
man at  Mr.  Baird’s  stone  quarry,  in  Stafford  county,  Va. 
dated  on  Tuesday  morning,  says — “We  have  had  a re- 
markable shivering  of  the  earth  here  to-day:  the  work- 
men say  ‘the  rocks  have  the  fever  and  ague.’  And  the 
Richmond  Whig  extra,  says— ‘The  stage  driver  brings 
information  that  Brown’s  coal  pits,  at  Dover,  sunk  in 
during  the  earthquake  this  morning,  burying  42  negroes. 
The  overseer,  who  was  here  at  the  time,  has  gone  up 
express.’” 

The  Girard  estate,  &c.  The  “Pennsylvania  Re- 
gister” of  the  24th  ult.  has  a very  interesting  account  of 
certain  proceedings  with  respect  to  the  opening  of  an 
avenue  on  the  Delaware  front  of  the  city  of -Philadelphia, 
according  to  the  will  of  the  late  Stephen  Girard — which, 
if  accomplished,  will,  indeed,  be  a magnificent  improve- 
ment. 

We  have  also  a statement  shewing  the  cost  of  the  real  es- 
tate of  Mr.  Girard,  as  purchased  by  him  between  the  years 
1785  and  1832,  the  aggregate  of  which  is  $1,741,834  46, 
and  the  personal  property  which  has  passed  through  the 
hands  of  the  executors,  up  to  this  date,  amounts  to 
$4,577,330  02  together  $6,319,164  48.  The  present 
value  of  the  real  estate  is  not  estimated — but  it  must 
greatly  exeeed  the  amount  of  the  cost , as  given  above. 


The  rent  bill  of  the  city  property  belonging  to  the  Gi- 
rard legacy,  is  stated  in  the  U.  S.  Gazette  to  be  about 
seventy  thousand  dollars  per  annum;  and  of  the  second 
quarter  for  the  present  year,  there  is  due  only  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-nine  dollars  and  ninety-seven  cents , and 
this  by  five  tenants;  seventy-five  of  which  will  be  imme- 
diately paid. 

It  has  been  mentioned  to  us  that  we  have  not  publish- 
ed Mr.  Girard’s  will,  though  we  promised  to  do  so.  The 
omission  was  caused  by  a great  press  of  public  papers, 
at  the  time.  Being  thus  reminded,  we  shall  redeem  our 
promise. 

Wires’  hospital  tor  the  lame  and  blind  is  now 
building  in  Philadelphia,  on  a fine  square  of  ground  front- 
ing on  Sassafras  street,  which  cost  $20,000.  The  edifice 
will  cost  30,000  more;  and  the  residue  of  his  legacy  for 
this  purpose,  58,396  dollars,  will  remain  as  a fund  for  the 
support  of  the  benevolent  institution.  . The  present  ac- 
tual capital  for  its  support,  having  been  increased  by  ac- 
cruing interests,  is  upwards  of  64,000  dollars  in  the  U.  S. 

5 per  cent,  stock. 

Manufactures.  The  Charleston,  S.  Carolina  Irish- 
man and  Southern  Democrat,  makes  the  following  pre- 
diction respecting  the  progress  of  manufacturing  in  the 
south. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  Virginia,  North  and  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  are  destined  to  become  the  most 
extensive  manufacturing  states.  It  is  the  only  way  the 
slave  holders  can  compete  witth  the  virgin  soil  of  the 
new  states.  It  will  raise  up  a marketfor  provisions  which 
will  lead  to  proper  husbandry  and  manuring,  and  increase 
of  population.  The  rail  road  will  raise  up  towns  in  heal- 
thy spots  remote  from  the  sickly  banks  of  the  rivers.  A 
few  millions  of  capital  will  give  a start  to  the  south  that 
will  add  to  her  wealth,  population,  refinement  and  secu- 
rity. The  experiment  is  fairly  begun  in  Georgia,  and  is 
too  profitable  to  be  relinquished. 

Iron  making.  Few  persons  not  acquainted  with  the 
details  of  iron-making,  have  any  idea  of  the  amount  of 
fuel  which  is  consumed  in  the  process.  A gentlemen 
who  has  two  furnaces  and  a forge  in  New  Jersey,  informs 
us  that  his  annual  consumption  of  fuel  is  about  sixteen 
thousand  cords.  Twenty  thousand  acres  of  woodland, 
such  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  iron  regions  of  New  Jersey, 
is  deemed  hardly  sufficient  to  ensure  a permanent  supply 
of  fuel  for  a single  furnace.  The  number  of  furnaces  in 
New  Jersey,  we  understand,  is  twelve.  [Jozir,  Com. 

[Has  it  occurred  to  the  editor  of  the  “Journal  of  Com- 
merce” to  ascertain,  what  might  be  the  worth  of  40,000 
acres  of  wood-land,  were  the  “two  furnaces”  to  cease 
their  operations?  Wood  is  a great  raw  material  in  the 
making  of  iron — ’and,  to  the  amount  of  millions  of  cords, 
might  be  valueless,  without  sv.ch  a consumption  of  it.] 

Silk  manufacture.  One  of  the  most  gratifying  ex- 
hibitions we  ever  witnessed  is  that  of  the  silk  worm  in 
all  its  stages,  with  the  mulberry-leaves,  eggs,  cocoons, 
chrysalis,  miller,  &c.  together  a complete  domestic  pro- 
cess of  manufacture,  which  may  be  seen  at  the  agricul- 
tural warehouse,  North  Market  st.  The  machine  which 
is  there  in  motion  was  invented  last  winter  by  Mr.  Adam 
Brooks,  of  Scituate,  Mass,  and  a patent  of  it,  which  we 
have  seen,  was  issued  on  the  late  29th  of  June.  It  is  an 
improvement,  as  it  seems  to  us,  of  vast  importance;  for, 
unlike  the  Piedmontese  wheel,  heretofore  chiefly  used, 
which  only  performed  the  reeling  process,  it  combines 
the  reeling  and  twisting;  and  the  saving  of  labor  is  such 
in  consequence,  that  150  skeins  can  be  made  in  a day  by 
one  woman  and  a little  girl  to  turn  this  improved  wheel, 
as  easily  as  forty  can  by  the  old.  This  we  learn  from 
those  who  have  tried  both.  One  of  the  new  machines  is 
used  in  Connecticut,  and  another  in  New  York,  besides 
those  in  the  family  of  the  ingenious  inventor,  who  now 
devote  their  time  in  a great  measure  to  this  business. 

Mr.  B.  is  one  of  the  society  of  Friends.  His  Avife, 
who  superintends  the  wheel,  and  has  paid  some  attention 
to  silk-making  for  several  years,  had  made  frequent  com- 
plaints of  the  labor  lost  by  the  old  machine.  Her  hus- 
band doubted  the  practicability  of  amending  it,  and  told 
her  so  in  plain  terms,  but  went  to  thinking,  it  seems,  and 
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in  about  three  weeks  produced  this  capital  improvement. 
Mrs.  B.  says  it  was  formerly  a very  hard  day’s  work  to 
make  30  skeins;  she  can  now  make  100  in  ordiwary  hours. 
The  silk  is  beautiful — as  smooth  as  the  Italian  itself,  and 
stronger  than  that.  We  challenge  the  strongest  fingered 
editor  in  the  city  to  break  a thread  of  it.  If  he  succeeds 
he  shall  have  one  of  the  silk  handkerchiefs  we  engaged 
this  morning,  socks  and  all.  Specimens  may  be  seen  at 
the  rooms.  [ Boston  Mer.  Jour. 

[We  have  long,  and  earnestly,  wished  success  to  the 
silk  manufacture  in  the  U.  States,  because  of  the  suitable 
employment  which  it  will  afford  to  respectable  females 
— widows  and  orphans,  and  others  dependent  on  their 
own  exertions  for  an  honest  subsistence.] 

Potomac  coal  trade.  Cumberland , JMd.  Aug.  6. 
This  important  branch  of  our  trade  has  from  the  time  of 
its  commencement  been  regularly  increasing.  Not  many 
years  since  only  a boat  load  or  two  of  coal  found  its  way 
to  the  eastern  market;  now  upwards  of  300.000  bushels 
are  annually  sent  down  the  Potomac.  The  freshets  since 
February  last  have  already  furnished  the  means  of  de- 
spatching about  250,000  bushels,  so  that  the  quantity  for 
the  present  year  will  be  much  beyond  that  of  former 
years.  A market  for  this  coal  is  readily  found  along  the 
river  between  this  place  and  Harper’s  Ferry;  a boat  load 
now  and  then  finds  its  way  below  the  falls  to  Georgetown 
and  other  markets,  but  the  demand  even  on  this  side  is 
far  greater  than  the  means  of  supply.  The  annual  in- 
come from  this  trade  is  estimated  at  about  75,000  dollars. 
Although  this  is  a very  small  business,  when  compared 
with  that  of  other  coal  regions,  it  nevertheless  is  very 
considerable  when  reference  is  had  to  the  immense  diffi- 
culties to  be  overcome  in  the  navigation  of  the  river, 
which  presents  now  the  great  and  only  obstacle  to  bring- 
ing this  coal,  superior  in  quality  to  any  in  the  United 
States,  into  market.  We  may  anticipate,  therefore,  when 
a cheap  and  easy  way  is  opened  with  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, by  the  completion  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
canal,  that  the  coal  trade  of  Cumberland  will  become  the 
most  important  in  the  country.  [ Civilian. 

Steam  power.  The  following  account  from  a late 
London  paper,  of  the  application  of  steam  power  on 
common  roads,  is  of  much  interest.  When  our  coun- 
tryman, Oliver  Evans , suggested  a like  use  of  steam 
power,  to  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1787  or 
1788 — he  was  pretty  nearly  voted  down  a madman. 

Hancock’s  steam  carriage  has  now  been  for  nearly  a 
month  daily  going  backwards  and  forwards  from  Pad- 
dington, and  the  following  exact  statement  of  its  per- 
formance will  be  satisfactory  to  the  curious.  It  has  been 
furnished  to  us  by  Mr.  Hancock,  who  observes  that 
“having  given  to  the  public  opportunities  of  witnessing 
the  performance  of  this  carriage,  in  the  streets,  and  on 
the  most  hilly  roa.d  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  metropolis,  I trust  that  I have  demonstrated,  to  the 
most  sceptical,  the  practicability  of  applying  steam  eco- 
nomically to  the  purpose  of  inland  transportation.”  ^ 


April  22,  From  city  road  to  Padding- 
ton, thence  to  London-wail, 
and  back  to  city  road, 

23,  From  city  road  to  Padding- 
ton and  back, 

24,  Ho. 

25,  From  city  road  to  Padding- 
ton and  back  to  the  middle  of 
Pentonville  hill,  where  the 
great  pressure  of  the  steam 
broke  the  piston. 

26,  Put  in  a new  piston,  double 
the  strength  of  the  former. 
From  city  road  to  Padding- 
ton and  back, 

27,  Do. 

29,  Do. 

30,  Do. 

May  1,  From  chy  road  to  Padding- 
ton, thence  round  Finsbury 
square,  and  back  to  city  road, 
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The  average  quantity  of  coke  used  has  been  three 
bushels  each  journey.  [ Chronicle . 

Rail  roads.  Many  new  ones  are  projected — and  se- 
veral being  made.  One  will  be  constructed  from  Pitts- 
burg to  a point  on  the  great  Ohio  canal;  and  another  has 
been  surveyed  from  Dayton,  Ohio,  to  Lake  Erie,  by  the 
valley  of  the  Mad  River — 153  miles,  estimated  to  cost 
only  $1,897,668,  or  $12,403  06  per  mile.  The  Win- 
chester and  Potomac  rail  road,  (which  is  to  join  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio)  we  hope  will  be  accomplished  in  the 
next  season.  A reconnoissqmce  of  a rail  road  from  Bal- 
timore to  Port  Deposit  is  now  making,  with  the  view  to 
a continuous  line  of  rail  roads  between  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia — a considerable  part  of  the  present  road 
being  almost  impassable  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
when  the  navigation  is  obstructed  by  ice.  But  time  would 
fail  to  collect  and  notice  all  the  works  of  this  kind  now 
actually  in  progress  or  seriously  contemplated. 

United  States  dragoons.  The  regiment  authorised 
to  be  raised  by  an  act  of  the  last  session  of  congress,  for 
the  defence  of  the  western  frontier,  we  believe  is  nearly 
full,  and  the  materiel  composing  it  highly  spoken  of. 

Ll.  d.  The  annual  commencement  of  Yale  college 
took  place  on  the  21st  inst.  An  eloquent  oration  was  de- 
livered before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society,  by  the  hon. 
Edward  Everett.  The  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  was 
conferred  on  his  excellency  Henry  W.  Edwards;  hon. 
Edward  Everett,  of  Boston;  and  hon.  Ezekiel  F.  Cham- 
bers, of  Md.  and  that  of  D.  D.  on  rev.  Sereno  E.  Dwight, 
president  of  Hamilton  college,  and  rev.  F.  S.  Wheaton, 
president  of  Washington  college,  Hartford. 

Specimen  toasts — drunk  in  South  Carolina,  on  the 
late  anniversary. 

j Nullification — A shield  against  which  the  poisoned 
darts  of  aspiring  demagogues,  and  the  puny  efforts  of 
disappointed  ambition,  have  struck  in  vain.  It  has  pre- 
served the  union  from  dissolution,  the  constitution  from 
infraction,  and  our  government  from  consolidation. 

Andrew  Jackson — “He  ascended  like  the  rocket,  but 
falls  like  the  stick.” 

Andrew  Jackson,  Martin  Van  Buren  and  John  H. 
Eaton,  the  first  at  least  a tyrant,  the  second  a sycophant, 
and  the  third  a disgraceful  tool. 

As  God4himself  will  finally  nullify  Satan  and  his  works, 
so  let  all  mankind  with  one  voice  join,  and  in  imitation 
of  him,  forever  proclaim  the  evils  of  their  government 
nullified. 

The  hickory:  A plant  of  our  native  soil,  generally 
tough,  but  found  sometimes  rotten. 

Andrew  Jackson.  A political  lunatic,  exempt  from  re- 
sponsibility for  his  acts,  and  dependent  for  their  propriety 
or  folly  entirely  upon  the  sanity  of  his  keepers. 

The  state  of  South  Carolina.  Her’s  is  the  proud  honor 
of  having,  single  handed,  brought  the  general  govern- 
ment to  its  marrow  bones. 

By  the  president  of  the  day,  in  Barnwell  district,  col. 
Jesse  Rice.  At  Randolph’s  next  pull,  may  the  nose  of 
the  old  tyrant  at  Washington  be  stretched  as  long  as  were 
the  necks  of  the  murdered  Ambrister  and  Arburthnot. 

By  capt.  John  McTyre.  Drayton,  Blair,  Mitchell  and 
all  other  southern  advocates  of  the  tariff’ and  bloody  bill. 
May  they  ever  lie  hard,  have  bad  dreams,  and  die  of  lin- 
gering diseases,  and  leave  few  friends  to  weep  for  them 
when  dead. 

By  Robert  Cannon.  The  great  gun  of  South  Carolina 
let  her  be  loaded  with  submission  men,  primed  with  Yan- 
kees, and  touched  off' by  nullifiers. 

Benedict  Arnold  and  Andrew  Jackson — History  has 
consigned  .one  already  to  infamy — posterity  will  add  the 
additional  appellation  of  the  tyrant  to  the  traitor. 

The  proclamation,  written  by  a slave,  signed  by  a knave 
and  approved  of  only  by  sycophants  and  parasites.  * 
Per  contra. 

Nullification — The  veiled  prophet  of  Khorassan — could 
the  covering  be  removed,  like  him,  it  might  exclaim, 
“Here — .judge  if  hell  with  all  its  powers  to  damn 
Can  add  one  curse  to  the  foul  thing  I am.” 
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The  slave  question — Agitated  only  by  fanatics  and  uul- 
lifiers — by  the  one  from  a disordered  intellect — by  the 
other  to  produce  a disordered  government. 

The  coalition  between  Clay  and  Calhoun — »“The  fire 
and  sword  opposers  of  the  tariff  have  entered  into  nego- 
tiation with  the  plunderers  of  the  south.  The  robbers  and 
the  rebels  have  made  terms  together.  ” 

The  tariff  compromise — As  the  devil  said  when  he 
sheared  the  hog — great  cry  and  no  wool. 

Revenue  collection  bill — Yclept’d  by  the  nullies,  the 
“bloody  bill”' — a legitimate  exercise  of  legislative  autho- 
rity-approved by  patriots — a terror  to  traitors. 

Gen.  Jackson — He  holds  the  [first  office  in  the  gift  of 
his  countrymen — he  is Jirst  in  the  hearts  of  the  American 
people. 

Calhoun  and  his  followers.  In  the  same  predicament 
the  Indian  was  with  hisponey;  it  was  unable  to  carry  him, 
he  was  unable  to  carry  it;  so,  the  advocates  of  nullifica- 
tion .cannot  support  their  doctrine,  neither  can  their  doc- 
trine support  them. 

The  members  of  the  South  Carolina  convention,  who 
svoted  for  the  ordi nance,  because  they  have  done  this,  curs- 
ed are  they  above  all  cattle,  and  above  every  beast  of  the 
field;  on  their  bellies  shall  they  go,  and  Clay  shall  they 
licksM  the  days  of  their  lives. 

Hickory  to  the  back  of  the  rebellious  spirits  of  the  south, 
till  they  learn  obedience  to  the  constituted  authority  of 
their  country, 

Gen.  Andrew  Jackson;  lately  re-elected  president  of 
the  United  States.  Long  life  and  prosperity  to  him.  May 
his  and  Yan  Buren’s  friend  rub  off  the  -whitewash  of  Clay; 
and  hold  in  derision  the  names  of  Calhoun,  Hamilton  and 
Hayne,  until  they  repent  and  turn  to  the  union  and  huzza 
for  old  Hickory. 

President  Jackson;  with  the  penetration  of  a Caesar,  the 
fame  of  Leonidas,  the  valor  of  Alexander,  the  virtue  of 
Titus,  the  moderation  of  Epaminondas,  the  integrity  of 
Phocion  and  the  unconquerable  soul  of  Cato — he  alone 
can  save  our  country. 

Tit-for-tat.  Not  long  since  the  temperance  associ- 
ation in  Providence  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

“ Resolved , That  it  be  recommended  to  the  members 
of  this  association,  and  to  all  friends  of  temperance,  to 
trade  exclusively  with  temperance  dealers.” 

In  consequence  of  this,  the  grocers  of  that  city  held  a 
meeting  on  the  8th  instant,  at  which,  among  other  reso- 
lutions, the  following  was  passed: 

“ Resolved,  That  as  the  only  resort  left  us,  tocounter- 
act  the  baneful  effects,  which  that  nefarious  resolution  is 
calculated  to  produce;  that  we  will  not  buy  any  goods  of 
any  member  of  that  association,  nor  employ  any  doctor, 
school  master,  or  any  other  person  who  is  a member  of 
that  association,  unless  he  or  they  shall  have  first  with- 
drawn themselves  from  said  association;  or  who  shall 
publicly  renounce  or  denounce  all  participation  in  said 
resolutions.” 

Now  the  grocers  have  just  as  much  right  to  proscribe 
the  temperance  men  as  the  latter  have  them;  and  who 
can  blame  them  for  paying  off  their  opponents  in  their 
.own  coin.  [Host.  Post. 

Ship  Globe.  The  Philadelphia  Gazette  says,  that 
“the  discharging  of  the  cargo  of  the  ship  Globe,  was  con- 
cluded on  Saturday,  the  rigid  investigations  of  the  cus- 
tom house  officers,  being  continued  until  the  last  chest 
was  landed.  The  collector  is  now  satisfied,  we  presume, 
that  he  has  been  played  upon  by  his  correspondent,  upon 
whose  allegations  the  search  was  made.  No  attempt  at 
smuggling  has  been  detected,  but  the  cargo  throughout 
found  to  be  precisely  as  invoiced,  with  the  exception  of 
two  chests,  one  of  which  was  filled  with  sand,  and  the 
other  with  stones  and  gunny  bags.  This  is  a fraud  prac- 
tised by  the  Canton  traders  upon  the  consignees,  for 
which  full  redress  will  be  obtained. 

The  letter  implicating  the  invoices  of  the  Globe,  is 
said  to  have  been  received  at  Boston.  The  name  of  the 
author  has  not  been  mentioned;  but  as  a matter  of  justice 
to  the  public,  now  that  the  investigations  are  closed,  it 
should  be  given  up.  The  collector,  no  doubt,  has  acted 
in  this  business,  upon  what  he  regards  as  good  authority, 
£nd  as  much  of  the  unpleasant  feeling  which  now  prevails 
among  our  merchants  would  be  removed  by  sueh  an  an- 
nouncement, we  presume  there  can  he  no  objection.  ” 


South  Carolina  opinion  of  Boston.  The  Colum- 
bia, S.  C.  Telescope,  in  commenting  upon  a communi- 
cation in  the  Boston  Courier,  relative  to  the  proceedings 
at  a meeting  held  in  that  city  for  the  benefit  of  a theolo- 
gical seminary  at  Columbia,  concludes  with  the  follow- 
ing remarks: — “We  have  a certain  regard  for  Boston, 
her  spirit,  her  intelligence,  her  liberality;  and  (though 
loving  little  else  in  Massachusetts)  we  love,  at  least,  the 
ancient  sturdiness  of  that  state;  and  should  be  sorry  to 
be  compelled  to  look  on  her  as  no  longer  a bold  and  fair 
adversary.  She  has  fought  us  strongly  and  well;  and  we 
verily  believe  that  she  alone,  if  the  late  contest  had  come 
to  arms,  would  have  joined  battle  with  all  the  ancient 
spirit,  which  this  country  possessed,  before  it  had  yet 
been  tamed  by  its  present  institutions.  As  for  windy 
New  York,  or  leaden  Pennsylvania-,  we  never  made  much 
account  of  them.  But  Massachusetts  is  a true  foe,  and  we 
like  her,  bating  always  her  trick  of  making  LL.  D’s.” 

Encyclopedia  Americana.  We  observe  in  the  late 
London  journals  the  announcement  of  “the  popular  En- 
cyclopedia, or  Conversations  Lexicon,”  reprinted  from 
the  American  edition  of  the  Conversations  Lexicon,  or 
Encyclopedia  Americana.  That  excellent  work  had 
previously  served  as  the  basis  of  the  British  Cyclopedia, 
and  is  spoken  of  in  England  as  well  as  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, in  terms  of  the  highest  commendation. 

There  is  no  work  extant,  of  any  thing  like  similar  ex- 
tent, that  has  had  such  extraordinary  circulation.  It  has 
already  been  printed  in  various  languages,  and  at  this 
moment  is  publishing  in  French  and  Italian,  and  no  less 
than  three  editions  are  now  in  press  in  England. 

Well  might  the  Edinburg  Review  term  it  “the  world 
renowned  Conversations  Lexicon.”  We  would  recom- 
mend to  all  who  can  afford  it  to  become  owners  of  this 
invaluable  work,  which  has  supported,  to  the  close,  the 
high  character  given  of  it  by  all  journalists  upon  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  early  volumes,  and  respecting  which  the 
only  complaint  we  hear  on  the  publication  of  the  closing 
volume  was,  “that  there  was  no  more  to  come.” 

[U.  S.  Gazette. 

“The  party.”  A clerk  in  one  of  the  state  offices  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  recently  removed  from  his  situation 
for  having  exhibited  premonitory  symptoms  of  an  inten- 
tion to  support  a candidate  for  the  next  presidency,  in 
opposition  to  the  views  of  the  head  of  his  department. 
In  a published  letter,  in  relation  to  his  dismissal,  he 
says: 

“At  the  time  when  Hr.  Sturgeon  gave  me  notice  of 
my  dismissal,  I asked  him  if  he  was  not  satisfied  with 
my  conduct,  capacity  and  attention  to  the  business  of  the 
office.  His  reply  was  ‘■that  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  -with 
the  manner  in  ivhich  I performed  the  duties  of  clerk , and 
guessed  I could  get  a situation  elsewhere.’  1 asked  him 
to  give  the  reason  for  a removal.  He  said  he  had  been 
informed  that  I was  opposed  to  the  party — that  others  had 
requested  him  to  remove  me,  and  that  I had  frequently 
been  seen  'with  the  opposite  party!  I replied,  that  I was 
and  ever  had  been  a friend  of  Jackson  and  Wolf,  and  did 
all  in  my  power  to  aid  in  the  re-election  of  both.  I stat- 
ed that  most  of  my  neighbors  were  either  anti-masons  or 
national  republicans,  and  unless  I stopped  all  social  in- 
tercourse, I could  not  help  being  seen  every  now  and 
then  in  their  company.” 

Kentucky.  The  “Commonwealth”  informs  that  the 
Kentucky  delegation  in  the  next  congress  is  composed  of 
9 national  republicans  and  4 friends  of  the  present  admi- 
nistration, and  that  ten  out  of  the  13  are  in  favor  of  re- 
chartering the  bank  of  the  United  States. 

There  is  an  equal  division  of  parties  in  the  state  senate 
— -but  a decided  majority  of  national  republicans  in  the 
house  of  representatives. 

The  members  of  congress  elect  are — -Messrs.  Lyon, 
Hawes,  Tompkins,  Beatty,  Letcher,*  Chilton,  Hardin, 
Pope,  Love,  Allan,  Davis,  Marshall  and  Johnson. 


*The  “Lexington  Intelligencer”  says,  that  the  sheriff  of  Lin- 
coln county,  which  gave  Mr.  Letcher  a majority  of  149  votes, 
making  for  him  60  in  the  district — refused  to  exhibit  his  poll- 
book,  whereby  the  certificate  was  given  to  Mr.  Moore,  late  mi- 
nister to  Colombia. 
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There  is  a reported  informality,  which,  it  is  said,  may 
cause  the  return  of  Mr.  Crittenden  instead  of  Mr.  Pope — 
but  added,  that  if  so,  the  former  will  resign,  and  so  cause 
another  trial  of  the  strength  of  parties. 

North  Carolina  is  awakening.  No  state  in  the  union 
is  better  fitted  by  soil  and  climate,  location  and  condi- 
tion, for  internal  improvements,  and  the  general  success 
of  domestic  industry — and  in  no  one  have  the  natural  ad- 
vantages enjoyed  been  so  much  neglected;  but  we  are 
glad  to  believe  that  the  people  of  the  state,  encouraged 
and  excited  by  distinguished  individuals,  are  about  to  as- 
certain and  profit  by  their  resources,  by  canals  and  roads 
and  manufactures — which  afford  the  best  possible  assu- 
rances of  a profitable  agriculture. 

Mr.  Carson  was  the  only  nullifier  in  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives from  North  Carolina,  and  he  has  been  left 
out  by  a large  majority.  For  Mr.  Graham  3,276,  Mr. 
Newland  2,201 — 'both  union  men;  for  Mr.  Carson  2,451. 

Georgia.  Col.  Hardeman  Owens,  late  of  Columbus, 
Geo.  has  been  killed  by  some  soldiers  of  the  U.  States 
in  the  Creek  nation.  The  facts  are  not  certainly  stated, 
but  appear  to  be  as  follows: 

The  deputy  marshal,  supported  by  a company  of  the 
United  States  troops,  was  on  duty  to  remove  intruders 
from  the  Creek  lands,  one  of  whom  was  Owens.  For 
some  cause,  an  arrest  of  Owens  was  ordered,  which  he 
resisted — and,  when  about  to  discharge  a pistol  at  certain 
of  the  soldiers,  was  himself  fired  upon  and  killed  by  one 
of  them. 

We  shall  probably  have  a full  account  of  this  unhappy 
affair. 

Acts  of  violence  seem  too  common  in  this  state.  The 

f assions  of  the  people  have  become  excessively  excited. 

n consequence  of  some  quarrel  about  politics,  major 
Camp  was  way-laid  in  the  streets  of  Columbus,  and  in- 
stantly killed  by  deliberate  discharges  of  a double  barrel- 
led gun,  by  col.  Milton.  The  second  shot,  it  is  stated, 
was  fired  into  maj.  C.  after  he  had  been  mortally  wound- 
ed by  the  first! 

- Arkansas.  The  general  election  in  this  territory 
took  place  on  the  7th  ult.  The  contest  for  a dele- 
gate to  congress  was  carried  on  with  extraordinary  as- 
perity. The  candidates  were  Mr/  Sevier,  late  delegate, 
and  Mr.  Crittenden.  The  former  is  re-elected. 

Pittsburg,  August  9,  1833.  It  is,  to-day,  just  seventy 
years  since  col.  Boquet  arrived  at  this  place,  and  relieved 
the  garrison  in  Fort  Pitt  from  the  distresses  and  incon- 
veniences of  a long  investment  by  the  Indians. 

What  a remarkable  contrast  does  the  present  aspect  of 
our  place  afford  to  the  wild  scene  exhibited  here  just  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  Boquet.  The  noise  of  the  steam  en- 
gine, the  rattling  of  the  stages  and  carriages,  over  our 
pavement,  and  the  hum  of  business,  have  succeeded  the 
whistling  of  the  arrows,  the  sharp  crack  of  the  rifle,  and 
the  wild  whoop  of  the  Shawanese;  and  the  peaceful  dis- 
play of  a volunteer  parade  has  this  day  succeeded  and 
commemorated,  (perhaps  unconsciously)  the  silent,  stea- 
dy, and  watchful  march  of  an  army  in  face  of  a savage 
foe.  [ Gaz . 

Missouri.  The  result  of  the  election  recently  held 
for  an  additional  member  of  congress  from  this  state,  is 
yet  unknown:— but  Mr.  Bull  is  supposed  to  be  elected. 

The  votes  returned  are  as  follows:  for  Mr.  Shannon 
3,123— Bull  2,938— Strother  2,324— Birch  1,864. 

Partial  returns  from  additional  counties  seem  to  place 
Mr.  Bull  a-head. 

The  Missouri  river.  The  St.  Louis  Republican 
states  that  Mr.  Brooks  in  giving  “the  mileage  of  the 
principal  rivers  which  pour  their  treasures  into  New 
Orleans,  does  not  9tate  the  extent  to  which  the  Missouri  is 
navigable  by  steam.  This  is  deemed  of  some  importance 
inasmuch  as  there  is  not,  in  general,  an  accurate  know- 
ledge on  this  subject.  The  American  fur  company  have 
sent  their  steamboats  twenty-one  hundred  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri,  and  in  high  water,  steamboats  of 
light  draft  can  ascend  two  thousand  six  hundred  miles. 
The  Mississippi  is  navigable  by  steam  between  six  or 


seven  hundred  miles  above  St.  Louis.  These  rivers  pan 
through  an  exceedingly  fertile  country;  and  when  a just 
system  of  internal  improvement  shall  be  carried  into  the 
operation,  not  only  New  Orleans  and  the  great  valley  of 
Mississippi  will  be  benefited,  but  every  portion  of  the 
United  Sates  will  feel  the  invigorating  influence  of  such  a 
course.” 

[We  suppose,  that,  after  this  statement,  even  captain 
Hall,  of  the  royal  navy,  will  admit — that  the  course  of 
the  Missouri  is  as  long  as  that  of  the  Tames.'] 

British  exports  and  imports,  for  the  years  ending 
in  January,  1832  and  1833 — “official”  values. 

Exports.  Imports. 

Jan.  18S2,  £71,431,491  £49,727,108 

1833,  75,071,572  44,586,241 

The  London  paper  says — “The  country  with  which  we 
have  the  greatest  trade  is  the  United  States  of  America. 
In  the  year  ending  January,  1832,  the  amount  of  our  ex- 
ports to  that  eldest  of  our  offspring  v'as  £12,596,173, 
and  our  imports  from  her  £8,970,342.  Our  next  best 
customer,  as  far  as  exports  are  concerned,  is  Germany, 
which  takes  from  us  £9,473,627  worth  of  produce,  of 
which  £7,667,147  is  the  produce  and  manufactures  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  value  of  our  exports  to  India 
and  China  is  £6,947,600,  and  of  our  imports  thence 
£7,920,182.  At  the  present  moment  it  may  be  interest- 
ing to  state,  that  our  imports  from  the  British  West  In- 
dies amount  to  £8,448,839,  whilst  our  exports  amount  to 
£3,988,286.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  a detailed  ac- 
count for  the  year  1 832.  ” 

The  “official  value  of  the  goods  exported  is  an  arbi- 
trary one,  and,  in  numerous  important  cases,  differs  ex- 
ceedingly from  the  real  value;  but  the  value  of  the  im- 
portations may  be  near  the  selling  prices  of  them;  and 
hence  no  light  is  cast  upon  the  “balance  of  trade.”  The 
statement,  however,  shews  a large  increase  of  the  ex- 
ports, and  a decrease  of  the  imports. 

The  British  coasting  trade,  &c.  A late  English 
paper  says— This  branch  of  British  commerce  employs 
about  one-fifth,  or  thirty-thousand  mariners  out  of  the 
hundred  and  fifty-five  thousand  who  are  employed  in  the 
navigation  of  our  merchant  vessels;  and  the  shipping  en- 
gaged in  the  coasting  trade  annually  transport  merchan- 
dise to  the  amount  of  nearly  ten  millions  of  tons.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  trade  to  the  British  transatlantic  posses- 
sions finds  employment  for  at  least  forty  thousand  mari- 
ners, and  an  aggregate  of  nearly  eight  hundred  thousand 
tons;  namely,  about  430,000  tons  and  21,000  men  are  oc- 
cupied in  carrying  on  the  trade  between  this  country  and 
her  North  American  colonies,  and  about  360,000  or 
370,000  tons,  and  19,000  men,  in  carrying  on  that  between 
the  mother  country  and  the  West  Indies,  as  well  as  the 
latter  colonies  and  North  America. 

QCf=We  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  coasting  trade 
of  the  United  States  employs  nearly  as  many  persons, 
and  annually  transports  as  great  an  amount  of  weight  in 
“merchandise”  as  the  British,  because  of  the  generally 
greater  bulk  of  our  commodities — though  in  regard  to  the 
men  employed,  a large  allowance  should  be  made  on  ac- 
count of  the  greater  comparative  number  of  steamboats 
used  in  our  country.  If  the  actual  tonnage  of  the  vessels 
employed  in  the  British  coasting  trade  had  been  stated — 
we  might  have  more  nearly  arrived  at  a just  comparison. 

Portugal.  The  population  of  this  kingdom  and  its 
dependencies,  is  thus  stated — 

Portugal  and  Algarves,  the  islands  of  Madeira 

and  Porto  Santo,  Azores  and  Cape  de  Yerd  3,S52,180 


In  Africa 1,100,000 

In  Asia 586,900 

Inhabitants  5,033,080 


The  population  of  Lisbon  was  about  210,000  in  1820. 
At  the  date  of  the  last  report  there  had  been  3,615  cases 
of  cholera,  resulting  in  1,336  deaths,  in.the  city. 

Ibrahim  to  the  sultan!  Our  readers  will  proba- 
bly like  to  read  Ibrahim  pacha’s  letter  to  the  sultan,  in 
which  he  thanks  him  for  the  investiture  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Adana,  and  declares,  his  submission  and  devot- 
edness: 
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“My  sublime,  magnanimous,  awe-inspiring,  mighty, 
great  sovereign,  our"  benefactor,  the  benefactor  of  man- 
kind. 

“May  God  grant  to  your  sublimity  a life  without  end; 
and  may  he  make  the  august  shadow  of  your  sublimity  a 
protection  for  all  men,  and  especially  for  my  humble 
head. 

“Your  inexhaustible  goodness  has  induced  you,  most 
gracious  sovereign,  to  grant  me  the  government  of  Ada- 
na, as  mahassilik  (in  farms). 

“Animated  by  this  new  favor  of  your  sublimity,  the 
duration  of  my  frail  existence  will  be  wholly  devoted  to 
praying  to  God  for  the  prolongation  of  your  life  and 
reign.  As  my  breast  is  pervaded  by  a feeling  of  happi- 
ness, I entertain  (God  is  my  witness)  no  wish  but  to  act 
bo  as  to  obtain  the  gracious  approbation  of  your  sublimi- 
ty, aud  to  find  occasion  to  devote  myself  to  your  service. 

“For  the  purpose  of  expressing  my  gratitude  to  your 
sublimity,  and  to  express  my  most  bumble  thanks,  I ven- 
ture to  lay  this  humble  petition  at  the  foot  of  the  throne 
of  the  sublime,  magnanimous,  awe-inspiring,  mighty, 
great  padischah,  our  august  sovereign  and  benefactor, 
the  benefactor  of  all  men.” 

N.  B.  This  letter  is  written  by  Ibrahim  pacha  with  his 
own  hand,  and  sealed  with  his  seal. 

Greece.  The  affairs  of  this  country  appear  to  be  gra- 
dually settling  down  into  a state  of  peace;  but  some  of 
the  bands,  under  different  chiefs,  were  yet  little  better 
than  a banditti. 

The  Cherokees.  In  pursuance  of  the  stipulations  of 
the  convention  between  the  United  States  and  Georgia, 
made  in  1802,  all  the  lands  of  the  Creeks  have  been  pur- 
chased and  ceded  to  that  state.  About  one  million  acres 
of  the  lands  of  the  Cherokees,  comprising  some  of  the 
most  valuable  of  the  gold  mines,  have  been  already  pur- 
chased, and  there  are  about  five  million  acres,  to  which 
their  title  has  never  been  extinguished.  The  greater 
part  of  these  lands  has  been  seized  upon  by  Georgia,  and 
granted  to  her  citizens.  The  Cherokee  Phenix  proposes, 
that  the  federal  government  shall  award  a sum  sufficient 
to  satisfy  the  present  holders  of  the  lands,  and  shall  suffer 
the  Cherokees  to  remain  in  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of 
them.  [Bost.  Pat. 

Manilla— -136  vessels  arrived  at  this  port  in  1832,  of 
which  53  were  Spanish,  35  American,  34  British,  3 
French,  2 each,  Dutch,  Danish  and  Portuguese,  1 each 
Chinese,  Cochin  Chinese  and  Hamburg. 

The  specie  imported  in  the  year  amounting  to  $464,390 
— 287,779  in  American  and  113,512  in  British  vessels. 

Goods.  Treasure. 

Total  value  of  imports  under  national 

flag  427,051  30,209 

“ foreign  flags  777,843  434,090 

.1,204,894  463,300 


Total  value  of  exports  under  national 

flag  458,846  308,159 

“ foreign  flags,  972,674  9,831 


Sp.  $1,531,540  $317,990 


Gross  amount  of  duties,  including  cus- 
toms, port  dues,  &e.  vear  1832,  Sp.  drs.  227,091 

Do',  for  1831,  “ 244,006 

Of  the  specie  exported,  Sp.  drs.  308,159  was  in  Spa- 
nish vessels  to  Cadiz  and  Corunna;  the  remainder  to  Chi- 
na and  Cochin  China. 

Silver  mines  of  Mexico.  From  an  article  in  the 
last  number  of  Silliman’s  Journal,  we  learn  that  there 
are  about  500  towns  or  principal  places  in  Mexico,  eele-. 
brated  for  the  explorations  of  silver  that  surround  them. 
These  500  places  comprehend  together  about  3,000  mines. 
The  whole  number  of  veins  and  masses  in  the  exploration 
is  between  4,000  and  5,000.  The  ore  is  generally  in 
veins — rarely  in  beds  or  masses.  The  vein  of  Guanaxu- 
ato  is  the  most  extensive.  It  is  from  120  to  150  feet 
thick,  and  is  exploded  indifferent  places  for  a. distance 
0,1  nine  miles.  The  quantity  of  silver  in  the  ores  aver- 


ages from  3 to  4 ounces  the  quintal,  or  from  1-448  to 
l-597th  of  the  weight  of  ore.  The  annual  produce  of 
silver  in  Mexico  during  the  last  years  of  the  17th  centu- 
ry, was  1,134,424  lbs.  [c/V.  Y.  Jour.  Com. 

Another  Casper  Hauser.  Leyden,  Mxxy  S.  On  the 
5th  instant,  a human  being,  in  the  most  deplorable  con- 
dition, was  found  near  the  Leyden  dam,  about  a league 
and  a half  from  this  city,  and  brought  to  the  nosocomium 
of  the  academy.  He  appears  to  be  about  24  years  old. 
His  faculties  seem  to  have  remained  in  a state  of  infancy, 
and  he  stammers  only  a few  words.  It  is  thought  that 
he  has  been  constantly  bound,  as  his  knees  are  drawn 
up  to  Ins  breast,  and  he  cannot  make  use  of  his  arms  or 
legs.  He  was  entirely  covered  with  filth.  One  of  his 
feet  is  decayed  to  the  ancle,  and  of  the  other  only  one 
of  the  bones  remain. 
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BRIEF  NOTICES. 

The  heirs  of  the  thrones  of  Great  Britain,  Spain  and  Portugal 
are  little  girls — one  of  them  an  infant;  but  being  vested  with 
“divine  rights,”  it  must  not  be  profanely  supposed  that  they  are 
like  other  children. 

We  have  brilliant  accounts  of  the  gatherings  of  gold  in  Vir- 
ginia. The  “gold  region”  appears  to  be  extensive^  and  in  some 
places  the  product  is  said  to  equal  4 or  5 dollars  per  day,  for 
each  hand  employed!  It  does  seem  probable,  from  the  various; 
accounts  which  have  reached  us,  that  some  of  the  gold  mines  of 
the  southern  states  are  the  richest  which  have  yet  been  discover- 
ed; but  whether  they  will  yield  a general  ’profit  upon  the  labor 
and  capital  employed,  is  yet  to  be  ascertained. 

A Nashville  paper  of  the  15th  ult.  says— We  regret  to  hear 
that  the  lion.  John  Me Nairy,  judge  of  the  United  States5  district 
court  in  Tennessee,  an  office  which  he  has  held  ever  since  the 
22d  of  December,  1797,  has  forwarded  his  resignation  to  take 
place  on  the  first  day  of  September  next. 

Mrs.  Susan  Shelby,  the  venerable  relict  of  the  late  governor 
Shelby  recently  died  in  Kentucky.  She  encountered  all  the 
perils  and  privations  incident  to  the  early  settlement  of  that 
state. 

The  Louisiana  insurance  company  has  declared  a semi-an- 
nual dividend  of  25  per  cent,  on  the  capital  stock  paid  in. 

The  merchants  of  New  York  have  established  a line  of  pack- 
ets to  ply  between  that  city  and  Natchez , which  is  located  about 
400.  miles  above  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi.  Tire  state  of 
that  name  is  rapidly  growing  in  population  and  wealth,  and  is 
expected  to  export  250,000  bales  of  cotton  in  the  present  year. 

A great  business  has  been  made,  and  will  be,  in  the  present 
season,  on  the  Ohio  and  Erie  canal.  A large  part  of  the  pro- 
duce which  passes  through  the  canal,  also  passes  through  the 
Welland  canal,  and  finds  its  market  at  Montreal. 

Anti-temperance  societies  have  been  formed  in  several  places 
— in  the  belief  that  temperance  consists  in  the  proper  use,  and 
not  the  total  abstinence  of  the  gifts  of  Deity. 

The  ship  Chesapeake  of  Baltimore  (says  the  Boston  Atlas) 
was  the  first  American  vessel  allowed  to  hoist  the  colors  of  the 
United  States  in  the  river  Ganges,  and  to  trade  there.  This  was 
in  the  fall  of  1788.  Lord  Cornwallis  was  then  gov.  general  of 
the  British  possessions  in  India,  and  being,  at  the  lime  of  the 
ship’s  arrival,  at  a great  distance  in  the  interior,  he  was  applied 
to  by  letter  to  know  in  what  manner  the  flag  of  the  new  nation 
of  America  was  to  be  received.  He  answered,  on  the  same 
footing  with  those  of  other  nations. 

The  brig  Belvidera,  arrived  at  Alexandria,  brought  over  from 
Holland  four  grey  hounds,  with  a litter  of  whelps — the  hounds 
being  a present  for  the  president  of  the  United  States  from  Mr. 
Davezac. 

Twelve,  or  more,  first  rate  ships,  engaged  in  the  whale  fishe- 
ry, now  belong  to  the  enterprising  people  of  the  small  city  of 
Hudson,  “away  up”  the  Hudson  river,  New  York. 

The  French  government  have  in  contemplation  a grand  line 
of  iron  railways  from  Paris  to  Rouen,  Havre,  Lyons  and  Mar- 
seilles. About  $100,000  are  to  be  appropriated  for  the  expenses 
of  preliminary  surveys. 

The  enormous  quantity  of  2,139,078  tons  ofcoal  were  import- 
ed into  the  port  of  London  in  1832. 

A farm  of  460  acres,  about  three  miles  from  Poughkeepsie,  N. 
Y.  has  been  sold  for  $33,120,  being  $72  an  acre. 

The  large  number  of  1,435  emigrants  arrived  at  New  York,  in 
one  day  last  week— all  from  the  British  kingdoms  except  391, 
from  Havre,  and  probably  Germans. 

One  of  the  most  worthy  and  venerableyfitizens  of  New  York, 
Egbert  Benson,  esq.  died  a few  days  ago, 'in  the  87th  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  among  the  earliest  and  most  active  whigs  of  the 
revolution. 
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FOREIGN  NEWS. 

From  London  and  Paris  papers  to  the  31sf  July,  inclusive. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

The  church  temporalities  hill  had  passed  the.  house  of  lords 
by  a large  majority— 54  majority  for  the  3d  reading  of  the  bill. 

It  was  reported  that  a member  of  parliament  bad  lately  been 
fleeced  of  from  £70,000  to  £150,000,  at  some  of  the  fashionable 
hells,  alias  gaining  houses. 
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The  number  of  stamps  issued  for  newspapers  in  England  from 
the  commencement  of  1832,  to  the  31st  of  March,  1833,  was 
26,500,000— for  newspapers  in  Ireland,  5,500,000. 

The  friends  of  humanity  will  regret  to  learn  the  death  of  the 
lion.  William  Wilberforcc,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age— “a 
name,”  says  a London  paper,  “with  which  there  is  probably 
associated  more  of  love  and  veneration  than  ever  fell  to  the  lot 
of  any  single  individual  throughout  the  civilized  globe.” 

The  British  government  has  recognized  Don  Pedro’s  blockade 
of  Lisbon,  &c. 

Many  outrageous  acts  are  still  committed  in  Ireland — in  some 
of  the  chief  of  which  the  Orangemen  appear  to  have  been  the 
aggressors.  n 

The  colonial  slavery  bill  had  not  yet  been  disposed  of — and  so 
it  was  with  respect  to  the  East  India  bill,  and  other  important 
matters. 

Notices  from  York,  Sussex,  Somerset,  Cumberland,  and  other 
counties,  represent  the  crops  of  fruits  the  present  year  to  be 
flourishing  and  abundant. 

The  Jew’s  disabilities  bill  occasioned  considerable  discussion, 
but  finally  passed,  189  ayes,  52'noes — majority,  137. 

The  number  of  vessels  composing  the  British  navy  amounts 
to  557,  carrying  from  2 to  120  guns  each,  of  various  calibre. 
This  immense  fleet,  the  largest  in  the  world,  employs  in  time  of 
peace  20,000  sailors  and  12,000  royal  marines,  The  head  quar- 
ters of  the  royal  marine  forces  is  at  Gibraltar. 

The  tigress  in  the  zoological  gardens  brought  forth  on  Satur- 
day evening,  three  cubs,  the  fruit  of  the  loves  of  the  lion  and 
the  tigress.  These  lion-tigers  may  now  be  seen  at  the  gardens. 

FRANCE. 

The  grand  fete  of  the  “three  days”  passed  over  without  any 
commotion.  The  king  was  loudly  cheered.  He  reviewed 
50,000  of  the  national  guards.  The  “three  days”  were  also 
celebrated  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  with  great  glee— but 
in  the  best  order.  Some  plots,  however,  are  talked  of— but  the 
stocks  had  improved. 

The  statue  of  Napoleon  was  raised  upon  the  top  of  the  column 
in  the  Place  Vendome,  pursuant  to  the  arrangement  that  had 
been  made;  and  it  was  an  object  of  great  curiosity  with  both 
citizens  and  strangers  at  Paris. 

It  appears,  from  the  official  accounts,  that  in  the  first  six 
months  of  the  present  year,  630  vessels  (French  and  foreign) 
entered,  and  409  French  vessels  left  the  ports  of  France.  Ves- 
sels merely  sailing  to  or  from  ports  in  Europe  are  not  included 
in  these  numbers. 

The  product  of  indirect  taxes  in  France  for  the  first  half  year 
of  1833;  was  278,905,000  francs,  being  an  increase  of  10,975,000 
upon  the  products  of  the  same  taxes  in  the  first  half  of  1832. 

A Paris  paper  of  July  31,  says — The  whole  of  the  royal  family 
will  leave  Paris  on  Monday  next,  the  king  and  the  duke  de  Ne- 
mours for  Cherbourg,  the  queen  and  the  princesses  for  Brussels, 
and  the  duke  of  Orleans  for  the  camps  at  St.  Oiner,  Rocrot  and 
Wattiguies.  Preparations  for  their  departure  are  making  at  the 
palace. 

BELGIUM. 

The  young  queen  has  had  a son  and  heir — on  account  of 
which  there  had  been  great  rejoicings — and  a salute  of  101 
guns. 

Affairs  with  Holland  yet  remained  unsettled. 

PORTUGAL. 

The  cholera  was  increasing  at  Lisbon — 3,280  had  died  since 
the  breaking  out  of  the  malady. 

Miguel’s  flag  was  flying  at  Lisbon,  at  our  latest  date— but  the 
Tagus  was  closely  blockaded  by  the  fleet  of  his  enemy. 

The  Lisbon  papers  say — that  the  military  force  assembled  in 
the  city  of  Beja,  and  which  forms  the  fifth  division,  was  on  the 
point  of  taking  offensive  measures  speedily  to  deliver  the  brave 
population  of  Algarves  from  “the  terrible  invasion  of  the  rebels.” 
They  also’  state,  that — “On  account  of  the  calamitous  epidemic 
which  has  attacked  the  city  of  Lisbon  and  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  the  senate  of  Lisbon  has  proposed  (and  this  proposal 
has  been  approved  by  his  majesty)  to  make  a solemn  peniten- 
tial procession  to  the  miraculous  image  of  the  virgin,  called  of 
the  Rock  (alias  of  the  Rabbit  hole).” 

ITALY. 

A bloody  affray  had  taken  place  between  the  Papal  and  Aus- 
trian troops  at  Bologna — because  that  the  best  barracks  had 
been  given  to  the  latter! 

A letter  from  Naples,  says:— “The  count  Hector  de  Lucchesi 
Palli  has  just  arrived  here,  and  is  about  to  join  the  duchess  of 
Berri  at  Palermo.  He  has  not  yet  obtained  an  audience  of  the 
king.” 

The  volcanic  island  thrown  up  two  or  three  years  since  in  the 
Mediterranean,  near  Sicily,  and  which  afterwards  disappeared, 
is  again  visible. 

RUSSIA. 

Large  bodies  of  troops  were  collected  on  or  near  the  Turkish 
frontier— waiting  for  orders.  The  Russian  fleet  had  left  the 
roads  of  Bajukderen  for  the  Black  sea— and  the  English  squa- 
dron had  also  departed  from  the  Dardanelles. 

The  emperor  Nicholas  has  issued  an  edictal  summons,  through 
lieutenant  general  Sulina,  president  of  the  supreme  criminal 
court,  requiring  the  appearance  of  all  those  Polish  subjects  who 
were  excepted  from  his  gracious  amnesty,  in  order  to  await  their 
trial— and  in  the  event  of  their  non-appearance,  the  court  would 
pass  sentence  upon  them  in  contumaciam.  Two  hundred  and 
eighty-six.  names  are  contained  in  the  list. 


GREECE. 

Extract  of  a letter  of  the  5th  inst.  from  Trieste.  “Accounts 
from  Nauplia  of  tin:  7th  ult.  mention  that  the  famous  Mauromi- 
chali,  or  Pietro  Bey  of  Maina,  has  at  length  taken  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  king  Otlio.  His  example  will,  it  is  thought,  be 
followed  by  some  other  chiefs  who  had  not  yet  fulfilled  this  for- 
mality.” 

EGYPT. 

Accounts  from  Alexandria  mention  the  increased  activity  of 
Mehemet  Ali  in  the  improvement  of  the  extensive  territories 
now  subject  to  his  government.  Among  other  projects,  we  are 
told,  he  is  erecting  the  port  of  Suda  into  a general  mart  for  the 
trade  of  Syria.  He  is  also  employing  several  foreign  engineers 
to  survey  the  interior  both  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  with  a view  to 
the  improvement  of  the  internal  communications  of  the  country 
by  roads  and  canals,  for  commercial  purposes. 

Ibrahim  having  obtained  all  the  “slices  of  Turkey”  which  his 
father  wished — had  retired  with  his  troops,  beyond  mount  Tau- 
rus. 

MEXICO. 

We  hear  much  of  the  march  of  armies  and  of  battles  in  this 
distracted  country.  “Nullification”  is  “the  order  of  the  day.” 
— »»►>©  © 

PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
Summary  statistical  report  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  for  1833. 

This  portion  of  the  Catholic  church  of  Christ  in  the  world, 
under  one  general  assembly  of  bishops  and  ruling  elders  styled 
commissioners,  which,  with  the  delegates  from  corresponding 
bodies,  in  May  last,  consisted  of  turn  hundred  and  seventy-four 
persons,. comprehends,  according  to  the  returns  now  in  my  pos- 
session, twenty-two  synods-,  one  hundred  and  eleven  Presby- 
teries; eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-five  ordained  bishops;  two 
hundred  and  fifteen  licentiates,  making  two  thousand  and  seventy 
preachers  of  the  gospel;  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  candi- 
dates in  a state  of  preparation  for  the  ministry;  twenty-five 
hundred  churches;  and  two  hundred  thirty-three  thousand  five 
hundred  and  eighty  communicants.  Our  increase  during  the 
last  year  has  been  in  bishops  one  hundred  and  twenty-five,  in 
licentiates  ten,  in  candidates  nine,  in  ordained  and  licensed 
preachers  one  hundred  and  thirty-five,  in  churches  one  hundred 
and  nineteen;  and  in  communicants  sixteen  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-two.  The  communicants  added  on  examination 
last  year  were  twenty-three  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty- 
six;  being  ten  thousand  six  hundred  and  fourteen  less  than 
were  reported  in  1832,  as  added  in  the  same  way.  Seven  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  fifty-two  were  added  last  year  by  certi- 
ficate from  other  churches,  or  passed  from  one  of  our  congre- 
gations to  another,  being  three  hundred  and  sixty-six  more  than 
were  received  in  the  same  manner  the  year  previous.  The 
total  of  additions  now  reported  is  thirty  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  ninety-eight.  Of  these  fourteen  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty-six,  must  be  considered  as  equal  to  the  number 
of  persons  who  have  deceased,  or  been  dismissed  or  suspended, 
or  who  were  at  the  time  of  making  the  reports  in  a state  of  tran- 
sition from  the  care  of  one  session  to  another,  or  who  for  some 
reason  have  not  been  reported  as  members:  leaving  as  above 
stated  the  net  gain  of  communicants  of  1833  over  the  whole 
number  of  1832  at  sixteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty- two. 
The  baptisms  now  returned  amount  to  twenty-one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  twenty;  of  which  six  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
fifty  were  of  adults,  fourteen  thousand  and  thirty-five  of  infants^ 
and  eight  hundred  and  thirty- five  of  persons  not  distinguished* 
The  baptisms- of  1832  exceeded  those  of  1833  by  two  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-three.  The  funds  reported  as  having 
been  collected  in  the  year  preceding  the  meeting  of  the  last  ge- 
neral assembly  were  for  missionary  purposes,  seventy- six  thou- 
sand four  hundred  twenty  dollars  and  thirty  nine  cents;  for  de- 
fraying the  expenses  of  commissioners  to  the  assembly,  four 
thousand  six  hundred  eighty-nine  dollars  and  fifty-eight  cents; 
for  different  theological  seminaries  six  thousand  three  hundred 
eleven  dollars,  and  twenty-three  cents;  for  the  education  of  poor 
and  pious  youth,  principally  with  reference  to  their  becoming 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  forty-seven  thousand  one  hundred  fifiy- 
three  dollars  and  sixty-five  cents;  and  for  the  contingent  ex- 
penses of  the  assembly,  eight  hundred  ninety-two  dollars  and 
eighty-seven  cents;  which  give  a total  of  one  hundred  thirty- 
five  thousand  four  hundred  sixty-seven  dollars  and  seventy-two 
cents  collected  for  charitable  uses.  This  sum  is  less  than  the 
total  for  the  same  objects  in  1832  by  two  thousand  three  hun- 
dred fifty-one  dollars  and  sixty-seven  cents.  Eleven  presby- 
teries have  made  no  returns  of  any  collections;  and  four  have 
reported  only  on  the  commissioners’  fund.  In  all  the  presby- 
teries there  are  several  churches  which  have  made  no  reports 
on  any  subject,  for  some  time  past;  and  some  which  have  never 
returned  so  much  as  the  number  of  their  communicants  since  I 
have  been  stated  clerk.  _ Our  statistics,  however,  are  much 
more  complete  than  they  formerly  were;  and  must  be  regarded 
as^a  near  approximation  to  an  exact  statement  of  the  numbers 
an'd  operations  of  our  whole  body. 

With  lamentation  that  it  should  be  necessary,  we  state  the 
fact  of  the  suspension  of  three  of  our  ministers  during  the  last 
year;  two  of  them  for  intemperance  in  drink;  and  one  for  heresy 
in  doctrine.  * 

The  foregoing  is  a true  summary,  (E.  E.)  prepared  by  me  this 
31st  day  of  July,  1833.  • EZRA  STILES  ELY, 

stated  clerk  of  the  general  assembly . 
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WILLIAM  COBBETT. 

We  mentioned  on  Tuesday  that  Cobbett  had  recovered  £100 
damages  against  the  Times,  for  a libel.  Sir  James  Scarlett, 
counsel  for  the  Times,  in  his  defence  of  that  paper,  thus  drew 
the  character  of  that  most  inconsistent,  versatile,  unprincipled, 
but  able  and  most  forcible  writer,  Cobbett.  The  United  States, 
it  will  be  seen,  figure  in  Ills  inconsistent  praises  and  curses. 

\_Jlmer. 

There  was  nothing  which  the  plaintiff  did  like  ordinary  men. 
There  was  no  topic  which  he  had  not  touched  in  religion,  and 
politics,  and  morals.  He  could  equally  well  discuss  every  pub- 
lic question,  and  every  side  of  that  question.  (Laughter.)  Was 
it  not  a proud  distinction  for  any  public  writer  to  be  able  to 
write  and  convince  on  one  side  of  a question,  and  then  turn  and 
convince  on  the  other?  (A  laugh.)  The  Iron,  member  possess- 
ed an  inexhaustible  mine  of  talent  and  information  on  every 
subject,  which  the  labors  of  so  many  years  had  not  worked  out. 
He  first  began  in  America,  where  his  Register,  published  under 
the  title  of  Peter  Porcupine,  produced  him  deserved  fame. 
From  thence  he  came  to  England,  and  set  up  in  Pall  Mall  as  a 
bookseller  and  publisher,  under  the  sign  of  the  bible  and  crown, 
but  the  fertility  of  his  genius  was  so  great,  that  he  soon  gave  up 
the  vending  of  the  writings  of  others,  in  order  to  attend  to  the 
publication  of  his  own.  In  these  he  had  given  to  the  public 
such  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  information  and  opinion  on 
every  subject,  that  if  he  were  even  now  to  discontinue  the  ac- 
tive labors  of  his  pen,  he'  would  leave  an  imperishable  and  in- 
exhaustible store  to  which  his  countrymen  might  apply  on  every 
public  question.  If  his  learned  friend  (Mr.  Philips)  should  have 
occasion  to  seek  out  for  what  might  be  said  on  both  sides,  on 
any  given  subject,  of  any  public  interest,  he  (sir  J.  Scarlet) 
could  refer  him  at  once  to  an  inexhaustible  store  of  such  opi- 
nions; for  instance,  if  he  should  have  occasion  to  refer  or  make 
an  allusion  to  the  royal  family,  he  would  find  such  a passage  as 
the  following:  “As  to  any  part  of  the  royal  family,  what  a shame 
is  it  to  insinuate  that  I have  ever  endeavored  to  excite  the  ha- 
tred of  the  people  against  them.  I have  avoided  every  thing 
having  such  a tendency.”  Now  came  the  other  side  of  the 
question:  “A  beggar  may  be  an  Englishman,  whereas  the 
Guelphs  have  not  a drop  of  English  blood  in  their  veins,  except 
that  which  they  may  have  derived  from  the  taxes  under  which 
the  people  groan.”  (A  laugh.) 

Mr.  Philips  said  his  learned  friend  was  quoting  a printed 
work.  He  wished  to  know  if  he  intended  to  put  it  as  an  evi- 
dence. 

Sir  J.  Scarlet  said  he  was  reading  these  extracts  as  a part  of 
his  speech.  The  jury  would  observe  the  happy  consistency 
there  was  in  these  two  passages.  The  same  honorable  feeling 
was  preserved  in  those  he  would  next  read:  “I  have  faithfully 
and  zealously  served,  honored  and  obeyed  his  majesty,  and  if  it 
should  please  God  to  deprive  us  of  his  inestimable  life,  though 
15,000,000  of  people  would  be  plunged  into  the  deepest  sorrow, 
no  one  living  would  mourn  more  severely  than  myself.”  Now 
the  other  side  of  the  picture:  “It  is  very  degrading  to  us  that 
we  should  suffer  ourselves  to  be  plundered  by  a German  crew. 
The  princess  Charlotte  is  a fat,  coarse  featured  young  woman, 
with  thick  lips,  and  white  looking  eyes.  What  a shame  to  see 
a people  like  this  truckling  at  the  feet  of  these  contemptible 
creatures.”  [Laughter.]  Now,  supposing  that  he  wished  to 
speak  of  the  memory  of  a lamented  public  man,  of  the  late  sir 
S.  Rotnily,  for  instance,  he  need  only  apply  to  the  inexhaustible 
mine  already  alluded  to— where  he  would  find  these  words: 
“Sir  Samuel  Romily  is  allowed,  on  all  hands,  to  be  the  most 
able  lawyer  in  England,  and  a man  of  spotless  reputation.” 
Well,  his  learned  friend,  if  he  were  disposed  to  take  the  other 
side  of  the  question  and  say  something  to  the  prejudice  of  that 
good  and  great  man,  which  he  was  sure  he  was  not,  might  find 
ready  to  his  hand  such  a passage  as  this:  “The  death  of  this  un- 
fortunate lawyer  seems  to  have  puzzled  exceedingly  the  swarms 
of  canters  of  whom  he  was  the  great  leader.”  [Much  laughter.] 
Then,  supposing  the  dialogue  to  go  on,  he,  sir  J.  Scarlet,  might 
add— “I  look  upon  sir  Samuel  Romily  as  having  done  more  ser- 
vice to  his  country  than  all  our  generals  in  Spain  and  Portugal 
have  done  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.”  To  which  the  re- 
ply was  ready  from  the  same  rich  mine — “What  need  we  care 
about  the  death  of  Romily — a man  whose  life  was  of  no  conse- 
quence to  the  country,  whose  talents  were  of  no  use  to  us,  and 
about  whom  such  a loud  howl  has  been  set  up?”  [Laughter.] 
Then,  suppose  he  wished  to  speak  of  another  worthy  friend — 
a public  man— he  might  find  such  words  as  these— “No  man 
doubts  the  integrity  of  sir  Francis  Burdett.”  To  which  the  re- 
ply was  ready — “The  word  of  sir  Francis  Burdett  is  not  worth 
a straw.”  [Continued  laughter.]  To  this  it  might  be  rejoined 
— “Sir  Francis  Burdett  has  never  deviated  from  the  path  of  po- 
litical rectitude.  Learned,  eloquent  and  sober  he  is  a most  for- 
midable foe  to  corruption.  On  his  integrity,  his  courage  and 
his  ability,  we  have  all  a firm  reliance.  He  has  devoted  his  life 
to  the  liberties  of  his  country.”  But  the  surrejoinder  would  be 
instantly  supplied  to  this  effect— “To  reason  with  such  a man 
as  Burdett  would  be  absurd.  He  must  be  combatted  with  wea- 
pons very  different  from  a pen.  We  abhor  the  principles  and 
conduct  of  the  man,  we  detest  and  loathe  him;  we  would  tram- 
ple upon  him  for  his  false,  base  and  insolent  assertions  respect- 
ing our  sovereign.”  [Laughter.]  These  consistent  opinions 
might  be  enough  as  to  one  and  the  same  individual,  and  from 
the  same  pen,  but  they  were  wound  up  by, two  others  in  the 
same  consistent  strain— “Sir  Francis  Burdett  is  the  least  con- 
ceited man  I ever  saw.”  “The  conceit  of  the  baronet  is  into- 


lerable.” [Loud  laughter.]  Suppose  a man  were  to  seek  for 
an  authority  to  show  the  friendly  feeling  which  existed  in  the 
country  towards  the  hon.  baronet,  he  might  at  once  find  it  in 
such  words  as  these— “We  feel  that  sir  Francis  Burdett  is  our 
best  friend.  We  participate  in  his  principles;  we  rely  on  his' 
talents  and  integrity.”  But  the  same  authority  furnished  the 
ready  answer— “The  bqronet  is  hated  by  the  few  and  despised 
by  the  many.  Towards  him  not  one  single  soul  in  the  country 
has  a friendly  feeling.”  [Continued  laughter.]  Now,  he  must 
say,  that  with  such  power  as  Mr.  Cobbett  possessed  of  writing 
equally  well  at  each  side  of  every  public  question,  it  was  too 
much  for  him  to  come  there  and  seek  the  aid  of  a jury  to  redress 
such  an  attack  as  that  of  which  he  now  complained.  But  if 
he  (sir  J.  Scarlet)  or  his  learned  friend  were  to  look  out  for  se- 
lect passages  in  the  praise  or  censure  of  a nation,  they  had  them 
at  hand  from  the  same  authentic  source.  Thus,  on  the  one 
hand,  it  might  be  said — “The  Americans  are  the  least  criminal 
people  in  the  whole  world.”  To  this  the  simple  answer  was — 
“The  Americans  are  the  most  unprincipled  people  in  the  whole 
w’orld.”  [Loud  laughter.]  But  then  he-who  would  praise  the  na- 
tion, and  might  say,  “I  owe  great  gratitude  to  this  sensible  and 
brave  people,  the  Americans,  and  to  their  wise,  gentle  and  just 
government,  for  having  preserved  from  the  fangs  of  despotism 
one  spot  on  the  globe.”  The  answer  was  a happy  illustration 
of  political  consistency,  and  of  personal  gratitude.  It  was — “I 
know  of  no  cause  in  which  my  life  would  be  lost  with  so  little 
regret  on  my  part  as  in  demolishing  the  towns  of  America,  and 
in  burying  their  unprincipled  inhabitants  under  the  rubbish.” 
[Renewed  laughter.]  On  the  subject  of  the  public  government 
of  a nation,  if  one  was  curious  to  know  the  opinion  of  a man  of 
eminent  talent  and  a close  observer  of  human  nature,  who  had 
passed  many  years  in  the  country,  he  might  find  it  thus  briefly 
and  pithily  stated:  “America  is  well  governed,  and  so  happy  are 
the  people,  that  there  is  no  misery  in  the  land.  There  are  not 
as  many  crimes  committed  there  in  a year  as  are  committed  in 
England  in  one  week,  or  perhaps  one  day.”  “The  government 
of  America  is  one  of  the  very  worst  in  the  world:  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  real  liberty  in  the  country.  The  people  are  the 
most  profligately  dishonest  that  I ever  heard  described.”  [Re- 
newed laughter.]  The  jury  would  thus  perceive,  that  in  this 
rich  mine  they  had  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  able  information, 
applicable  to  all  practical  purposes. 

INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 

From  the  Cincinnati  Daily  Gazette. 

Mr.  Hammond:  It  may  be  interesting  to  many  of  your  readers 
to  learn  that  the  objects  of  the  expedition  to  the  north  west  this 
summer,  under  col.  Dodge,  of  the  U.  States’  dragoons,  have 
been  promptly  and  completely  gained,  viz:  the  recovery  of  the 
eight  murderers  who  made  their  escape  last  summer  from  prison 
at  Fort  Winnebago,  and  the  removal  of  the  entire  nation  of 
Winnebago  Indians  across  the  Ouisconsin  river,  from  the  lands 
ceded  to  the  U.  States  by  the  treaty  last  summer  at  Rock  Island. 

The  Winnebagoes  lingered  till  the  last  moment,  leaving  re- 
luctantly the  most  beautiful  of  countries, — the  lands  on  the 
Rock  River,  Four  Lakes,  &c.;  and  but  for  the. dread  and  respect 
which  they  evidently  felt  for  the  decisive  movements  of  col. 
Dodge,  would  doubtless  have  given  him  and  the  troops  under 
his  command  no  little  trouble  in  hunting  them  out,  and  forcing 
them  over  the  Ouisconsin.  There  were  few  instances  of  small 
parties  of  Winnebagoes  being  enticed  by  certain  troublesome 
traders  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ouisconsin  to  return  to  the  old 
grounds,  but  they  were  promptly  taken  and  escorted  by  colonel 
Dodge’s  mounted  men  back  to  their  new  country. 

The  removal  of  this  nation  has  opened  new  fields  for  the  en- 
terprise of  emigrants.  Hitherto  settlers  have  been  deterred 
from  locating  in  this  country,  and  the  bold  few  who  did  erect 
their  cabins  here,  were  in  continual  danger  of  attack  from  the 
Indians;  the  case  is  now  changed;  emigrants  may  as  safely  set- 
tle on  the  Rock  River,  the  Ouisconsin,  the  Four  Lakes,  &c.  as 
upon  any  other  lands  in  the  west. 

Col.  Dodge  made  a speech  at  the  talk  held  at  Fort  Winne- 
bago, June  22,  1833:  the  speech  of  Whirling  Thunder,  I have 
selected  from  the  speeches  of  several  chiefs  spoken  on  this  oc- 
casion. 

“ Whirling  Thunder ” spoke  as  follows: 

“Father!  I shake  hands  with  you  as  I would  with  our  great 
father  at  Washington— as  I would  with  our  Great  Maker.  I 
went  to  see  our  great  father  the  president;  I shook  hands  with 
him;  he  gave  me  a new  heart — ever  since  then  I have  had  a 
white  man’s  heart:  I opened  my  ears  to  every  word  he  uttered; 
I repeated  all  he  said,  to  our  young  men;  what  he  requested  me 
to  Jo,  I have  done. 

“The  red  men  of  the  Fox  River  have  no  speakers;  I speak  for 
them:  bad  birds  have  been  seen  flying  from  the  Sacs  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Mississippi;  I have  heard  of  them.  It  is  re- 
membered when  we  were  first  a nation,  our  nation  arose  on 
lake  Michigan:  since  then  we  have  been  scattered— there  is  a 
line  between  us  now;  we  must  each  of  us  try  to  remain  on  our 
own  land.  I have  taken  my  foot  from  off  your  land:  I will  not 
put  it  down  there  again; — we  will  remain  on  our  own  ground — 
we  hope  that  you  will  remain  on  yours.  We  wish  to  be  your 
friends  as  long  as  we  live;  we  wish  to  be  our  own  masters;  we 
wish  to  live  in  our  own  way;  we  wish  to  live  like  red  men;  we 
wish  no  white  men  to  control  us;  we  were  divided  into  two  na- 
tions (the  Rock  River  and  the  Ouisconsin  tribes),  but  now  we 
are  all  together,  we  are  one  nation.  -Our  young  men  in  your 
prison  were  delivered  up  to  you  by  myself  and  the  chiefs  who 
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are  now  before  you.  All  our  chiefs  present  are  proud  to  hear 
the  words  you  have  spoken  this  morning.  I wish  to  remain 
with  the  young  men  you  have  taken  from  us;  I came  from  them 
this  morning  to  hear  what  you  had  to  say  to  us;  I wish  to 
go  back  and  remain  with  our  young  men  in  prison;  I wish  to 
bear  them  company;  I hope  that  the  cloud  which  hangs  so  hea- 
vily over  us,  will  be  blown  away,  and  never  be  seen  again.  We 
are  not  like  the  white  men;  they  have  money— we  are  poor; 
what  the  white  man  wants,  he  buys — we  must  beg.  It  was  also 
said  by  the  old  chief,  that  it  is  a hard  thing  to  be  a chief;  it  is 
so— I find  it  so.  This  is  the  reason  I wish  to  remain  with  our 
young  men  in  your  prison.  We  heard  that  you  were  coming, 
and  we  hastened  to  be  off;  we  are  all  here  but  two  families; 
you  promised  that  the  road  should  always  be  open  to  us;  we 
have  a river  and  two  lakes  that  we  wish  to  get  rice  from;  I 
hope  the  fence  between  us  will  continue  forever.  This  is  all  I 
have  to  say;  if  we  hunt  on  the  red  man’s  land,  so  long  as  we 
are  not  on  your  land,  you  have  no  right  to  complain.” 

BLACK  HAWK  AND  HIS  PARTY  AT  HOME. 

We  have  been  favored,  says  the  New  York  Daily  Advertiser, 
with  the  following  letter,  from  an  intelligent  correspondent, 
dated 

Fort  Armstrong , (Upper  Mississippi) , August  5,  1833. 

The  whole  suite  arrived  here  a few  days  since  loaded  with 
assumed  dignity  and  costly  presents. 

Ke-o-kuck’s  band  speedily  followed  to  welcome  their  brothers. 
A grand  council  assembled,  among  whom  was  myself,  to  wit- 
ness the  deliverance  of  the  Hawk  to  his  nation.  The  council 
opened  with  the  address  of  the  president  to  Black  Hawk,  in 
which  he  was  informed,  that  in  future  he  is  to  yield  supremacy 
to  his  inferior,  Ke-o-kuck,  the  white  man’s  friend. 

The  old  chief  rose  in  violent  agitation — denied  that  the  presi- 
dent had  told  him  so,  and  that  he  would  not  be  advised  by  any 
body — that  he  wanted  what  he  said  to  be  told  to  the  president, 
and  that  he,  in  person,  would  have  said  so  in  Washington,  but 
that  his  interpreter  could  not  sufficiently  make  known  his  views. 
The  colonel  made  to  him  a speech,  stating  that  by  his  own  treaty, 
neither  he  nor  his  people  could  in  future  head  a band,  and  that, 
by  that  treaty,  Ke-o-kuck  was  placed  head  of  the  Sac  nation,  &c. 
Ke-o-kuck,  with  benevolent  look,  spoke  awhile  to  the  Hawk, 
then  addressed  the  council,  begging  nothing  might  be  remem- 
bered of  what  the  Hawk  said — that  he  was  too  old  to  say  any 
thing  good,  and  that  he  was  answerable  for  his  good  behavior. 
The  poor  old  chief  recalled  his  words,  and  I do  not  know  that 
my  sympathies  were  ever  more  excited  than  in  witnessing  his 
expiring  struggle  for  freedom— nothing  but  his  advanced  age 
and  want  of  military  power  will  prevent  him  from  making  ano- 
ther effort.  The  Ke-o-kuck’s  band  gave  us  a splendid  dance; 
but  the  Hawk’s  party  were  either  too  dejected  or  too  sullen  to 
participate  in  the  festivities. 

Thus,  you  may  tell  the  good  people  of  New  York,  these  In- 
dians would  willingly  get  up  another  war,  in  order  to  make 
another  visit  to  the  east,  and  return  loaded  with  presents  and 
almost  satiated  with  attention. 

From  the  Buffalo  Republican. 

At  the  annual  council  of  the  chiefs  and  headmen  of  the  Sene- 
ca and  Onondaga  nations  of  Indians,  convened  at  the  council- 
house,  at  Buffalo  creek,  in  the  state  pf  New  York,  on  the  18th 
of  June,  A.  D.  1833,  all  the  chiefs  and  headmen  of  the  Seneca 
reservations  in  the  state  being  present-judge  Striker,  the  In- 
dian agent,  introduced  the  proposition  heretofore  made  to  them 
by  the  secretary  of  war  of  the  United  States,  in  relation  to 
sending  a delegation  to  witness  the  survey  and  examine  lands 
at  Green  Bay,  and  to  accept  the  same  lands,  if  they  should 
deem  it  expedient.  And  after  many  days’  discussion  and  de- 
bate, and  after  mature  deliberation,  a large  majority  of  the 
council  passed  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  chiefs  and  headmen  of  the  Seneca 
and  Onondaga  nations  of  Indians,  are  now  possessed  of  lands 
within  this  state  amply  sufficient  for  ourselves  and  our  chil- 
dren, and  that  we  have  no  inclination  whatever  to  remove 
therefrom. 

Resolvid,  That  we  will  not  accept  the  proposition  made  to  us 
by  the  secretary  of  war,  through  our  agent,  to  appoint  a delega- 
tion to  witness  a survey  of  lands  at  Green  Bay,  nor  will  we  in 
anywise  interest  ourselves  concerning  said  proposition. 

Signed — Corn  Planter,  Gov.  Blacksnake,  James  Robinson, 
John  Pierce,  White  Seneca,  Little  Johnson,  Big  Kettle,  Israel 
.Temison,  Jimmy  Johnson,  Charles  O’Beal,  William  Patterson, 
Jacob  Blacksnake,  George  Kilbuck,  Long  John,  George  Ben- 
nett., Samuel  Gordon,  Captain  Snow,  Tommy  Jimmy,  Doxta- 
tor,  John  Snow,  of  Cataraugus,  Green  Blanket,  John  Hudson, 
Blue  Sky,  Young  Chief,  John  Looke,  Isaac  Davis,  Black  Smith, 
Black  Chief,  John  Sky,  George  Kenjaktadih,  George  Washing- 
ton, Jesse  Stickney,  Daniel  Twoguns,  Thompson  S.  Harris,  jr. 
Mark  Charles,  White  Chief,  Captain  Jonas,  Captain  Cole,  Cap- 
tain Peters,  Colonel  Smith,  Samuel  George,  George  Button, 
Captain  Jones,  Chief  Warrior,  Blue  Eyes,  Levi  Halftown,  Jack 
Snow,  George  Deer,  Two  Guns,  George  Red  Eye. 

THE  GREAT  QUAKER  CAUSE. 

From  the  Trenton  Emporium. 

The  great  Quaker  cause,  as  it  is  termed,  has  been  decided  by 
the  highest  state  tribunal.  The  interest  taken  by  the  commu- 
nity in  the  history  and  termination  of  this  suit  will  justify  the 
space  this  brief  statement  occupies  in  our  paper. 


It  is  a matter  of  public  notoriety  that  from  the  year  1823  to 
1827,  a difference  of  sentiment,  either  in  relation  to  fundamental 
doctrines  or  important  articles  of  discipline,  had  arisen  among 
the  society  of  Friends,  which  in  the  latter  year  produced  a se- 
paration of  the  society.  Prior  to  this  separation,  the  two  parties 
were  known  by  the  appellations  of  “Orthodox”  and  “Hicksite.” 
The  first,  from  their  alleged  adherence  to  the  faith  of  the  early 
Friends;  and  the  last,  from  their  partiality  towards  Elias  Hicks, 
a favorite  speaker  with  them,  although  they  also  claimed  to 
believe  with  the  early  Friends.  Upon  the  separation,  disputes 
about  the  large  property  held  by  the  society  naturally  arose,  to 
determine  one  of  which,  in  1828,  this  present  suit  was  brought 
in  chancery. 

A bill  for  relief  was  filed  in  the  court  of  chancery,  by  Jos. 
Hendrickson,  complainant,  against  Thomas  L.  Shotwell,  defen- 
dant, to  foreclose  a mortgage  given  by  the  defendant  to  the 
plaintiff  as  the  treasurer  of  the  preparative  meeting  of  Friends 
for  Chesterfield,  for  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars.  The  sum 
was  part  of  a trust  fund,  raised  by  contribution  in  1790,  by  the 
members  of  the  meeting,  and  placed  under  the  control  of  trus- 
tees to  be  appointed  by  it.  Hendrickson  was  the  treasurer  cho- 
sen by  the  Orthodox;  the  Hicksites  had,  since  the  separation, 
elected  Stacy  Decow,  treasurer,  who  claimed  payment  of  the 
money,  as  the  proper  representative  of  the  trustees. 

Shotwell,  who  at  that  time  was  not  a member  of  either  socie- 
ty, finding  himself  thus  placed  between  two  fires,  for  his  own 
safety,  in  1829,  filed  a bill  of  interpleader,  desiring  that  both 
treasurers  might  be  brought  into  court,  and  either  party  there  be 
compelled  to  make  out  his  title  to  the  money.  This  brought  the 
disputants  face  to  face  in  court,  where  the  right  of  property  was 
to  be  determined  on  the  question,  “which  is  the  true  society  of 
Friends.” 

In  showing  forth,  on  behalf  of  the  Orthodox,  their  exclusive 
right  to  that  title,  Hendrickson  stated  their  belief  to  be  “in  those 
doctrines  always  held  and  maintained  by  the  society  of  Friends, 
or  people  called  Quakers,  to  wit: 

First — Though  they  have  seldom  used  the  word  “Trinity,” 
they  believe  in  the  existence  of  the  Father,  the  Son  or  Word, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit — that  the  Son  was  God,  and  became  flesh — 
and  there  is  one  God  and  Father,  of  whom  are  all  things — that 
there  is  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  were  all  things  made, 
who  was  glorified  with  the  Father  before  the  world  began,  who 
is  God  over  all  blessed  forever — that  there  is  one  Holy  Spirit, 
the  promise  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  the  leader  and  sanctifier 
and  comforter  of  his  people,  and  that  these  three  are  one,  the 
Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Spirit. 

Second — They  believe  in  the  atonement — that  the  divine  and 
human  nature  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour,  were  united — that, 
thus  united,  he  suffered — and  that,  through  his  sufferings,  death 
and  resurrection,  he  atoned  for  the  sins  of  men.  That  the  Son 
of  God,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  took  flesh,  became  perfect  man, 
according  to  the  flesh  descended  and  carrje  of  the  seed  of  Abra- 
ham and  David — that,  being  with  God  from  all  eternity,  being 
himself  God,  and  also  in  time  partaking  of  the  nature  ot  man, 
through  him  is  the  goodness  and  love  of  God  conveyed  to  man- 
kind; and  that  by  him  man  reeeiveth  and  partaketh  of  these 
mercies — that  he  took  upon  him  the  seed  of  Abraham,  and  his 
holy  body  and  blood  was  an  offering  and  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world. 

Third — They  believe  the  scriptures  are  given  by  inspiration, 
and  when  rightly  interpreted  are  unerring  guides,  able  to  make 
wise  unto  salvation  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ — that  the  Spi- 
rit still  operates  on  the  souls  of  men,  and  in  so  doing  furnishes 
the  primary  rule  of  faith — that  the  scriptures  must  be  secondary 
in  reference  to  this  primary  source  from  whence  they  proceed; 
but  as  the  dictates  of  the  Spirit  are  always  true  and  uniform,  all 
ideas  and  vievys  which  any  person  may  entertain  repugnant  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  scriptures,  must  proceed  from  false  lights. 

These  being  the  doctrines  of  the  present  Orthodox,  by  them 
alleged  to  have  been  held  by  early  Friends,  Hendrickson  pro- 
ceeded to  state  what  were  the  doctrines  of  the  opposing  party. 
He  ascribes  to  them — 

“First— They  believe  Jesus  Christ  was  a mere  man,  divinely 
inspired,  partaking  more  largely  of  inspiration  than  other  man, 
but  that  others,  by  resorting  to  the  same  means  and  exertions, 
may  receive  as  great  a measure  ofdivine  inspiration;  that  he,  the 
apostles  and  prophets,  cannot  be,  and  have  not  been,  set  above 
other  men;  they  disbelieve  his  partaking  of  the  divine  as  well  as 
human  nature,  that  he  is  one  and  the  same  essence  with  God. 

Second,  they  deny  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  and  contest 
that  man  may  have  access  to  his  God  without  any  mediator; 
they  contend  the  crucifixions  and  sufferings  of  Christ,  if  any 
atonement  at  all,  were  an  atonement  only  for  the  legal  sins  of 
the  Jews. 

Third — They  deny  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  holy  scriptures, 
and  hold  that  they  contain  doctrines  and  injunctions  which  are 
incorrect,  and  that  they  are  a mere  shadow. 

Stacy  Decow,  on  behalf  of  the  Hicksite  party,  in  his  answer 
to  the  bill  of  interpleader  filed  by  Shotwell,  studiously  avoids  a 
detailed  exposition  of  the  doctrines;  alleging  that  “the  Society 
of  Friends  acknowledge  no  head  but  Christ,  and  no  principle 
of  authority  or  government  in  the  church,  but  the  love  and 
power  of  God  operating  on  the  heart,  and  thence  influencing 
the  judgment,  and  producing  unity  of  feeling,  brotherly  sym- 
pathy, and  condescensions  to  each  other.  The  great  fundamen- 
tal principle  of  the  society,  the  divine  light  and  power  operating 
on  the  soul,  being  acknowledged  by  all  its  members  as  the  ef- 
fectual bond  of  union;  the  right  of  each  individual  to  judge  of 
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the  true  meaning  of  scripture  testimony  relating  to  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  according  to  the  best  evidence  in  his  own 
mind,  uncontrolled  by  the  arbitrary  dictation  of  his  equally 
fallible  fellow  man,  hath  been  as  well  tacitly  as  explicity  ac- 
knowledged by  the  society.”  fie  alleges,  that  the  first  difficul- 
ties and  final  separation  grew  out  of  an  attempt  “by  a few  in- 
dividuals, (now  of  the  Orthodox  party),  who  had  long  been  con- 
tinued in  important  stations,  gradually  and  covertly  attempting- 
ing  to  assume  and  arrogate  an  authority  over  their  brethren 
never  delegated  to  them,  and  attempted  to  impose  upon  the 
yearly  meeting  a document  in  form  designed  to  operate  as  a 
written  creed,  adapted  to  their  peculiar  views,  and  believed  also 
to  have  been  intended  as  an  instrument  to  attach  some  faithful, 
worthy  fellow  members,  against  whom  they  had  conceived  per- 
sonal offence,  and  subversive  of  that  freedom  of  thought  and  in- 
dividual opinion,  which  the  society  of  Friends,  had  always  che- 
rished and  maintained  as  an  unalienable  right.” 

Decow  further  insists  “that  the  questions  and  facts  set  forth 
by  Hendrickson  in  the  original  bill,  in  relation  to  the  schism  in 
the  society  of  Friends,  and  discrepancies  among  them  in  regard 
to  matters  of  faith  and  discipline,  if  they  exist  as  is  stated,  which 
lie  by  no  means  admits,  cannot  lawfully  or  equitably  affect  the 
right  of  the  fund  belonging  to  the  said  Chesterfield  preparative 
meeting — that  the  legitimate  inquiry  before  the  court  respects 
the  right  of  property,  and  that  no  court  have  a right  to  institute 
an  inquest  into  the  consciences  or  faith  of  members  of  religious 
societies  or  associations,  or  subject  them  to  the  ordeal  of  a 
creed,  prepared  by  those  claiming  adversely,  in  order  to  dis- 
franchise or  deprive  them  of  their  legal  rights.”  He  further 
describes  the  polity  of  the  society  of  Friends,  as  being  that  of 
“a  pure  democracy,  all  its  members  having  equal  rights  as 
brethren  and  sisters;  neither  ministers,  elders,  overseers,  clerks, 
or  other  officers,  having  any  eminence  over  their  brethren, 
either  in  right,  authority,  rank  or  privilege” — and  carries  this 
principle  of  equality  throughout  all  the  ramifications  of  their 
government.  “That  all  propositions,  questions  or  other  mat- 
ters properly  submitted  to  any  meeting,  was  to  be  determined 
by  the  voice  of  the  majority  present.” 

Each  party  gives  his  own  version  to  the  transactions  imme- 
diately preceding  and  subsequent  to  the  separation  of  the  yearly 
meeting  at  Philadelphia  in  1827,  in  which  there  is  less  collision 
about  facts,  than  about  the  motives  and  views  that  led  to  the 
facts. 

Upon  the  matter  thus  presented  to  the  chancellor,  the  parties 
were  referred  to  a master,  before  whom  all  the  facts  considered 
material  in  the  cause  were  to  be  made  manifest.  In  glancing 
over  nearly  a thousand  pages  of  evidence  taken  before  the  mas- 
ter, we  gather  that  the  principal  points  endeavored  to  be  main- 
tained by  the  parties,  were: 

By  the  Orthodox — Their  belief  as  set  forth  in  the  answer  and 
original  bill  of  Hendrickson — its  identity  with  the  belief  of  early 
Friends — the  spurious'  character  of  the  Hicksite  doctrines,  and 
their  repugnance  to  those  entertained  by  early  Friends — that 
the  separation  of  the  society  grew  out  of  the  attempt  to  spread 
these  spurious  sentiments  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  suppress 
them  on  the  other — and  that  the  Hicksites  were  unsound,  and 
unlike  ancient  Friends,  in  belief,  and  seceders  by  their  own 
acts.  That  the  soeiety  of  Friends  were  never,  in  their  meetings, 
governed  by  the  voice  of  the  majority,  but  by  the  sense  of  the 
meeting  gathered  by  the  clerk. 

By  the  Hicksites — That  their  belief  and  that  of  early  Friends 
were  the  same,  and  that  they  believed  in  the  scriptures — both  of 
which  points  they  maintained  in  so  many  words,  without  per- 
mitting themselves,  in  the  most  trival  particular,  to  be  dragged 
into  details,  expositions  or  explanations.  That  they  were  not 
separatists,  or  seceders,  but  were  composed  of  a majority  of 
the  Friends  belonging  to  the  Philadelphia  yeaily  meeting.  That 
they  were  not  followers  of  Elias  Hicks,  but  of  George  Fox; 
that  there  was  no  power  in  temporal  courts  to  inquire  into 
spiritual  things,  and  they  therefore  declined  answering  ques- 
tions touching  doctrines.  They  did  not  accuse  the  Orthodox  of 
having  departed  from  the  belief  of  Friends,  and  were  willing  to 
share  the  property  according  to  numbers.  Their  contest  in  this 
suit  was  only  for  their  share,  and  not  for  the  whole. 

Upon  these  pleadings  and  this  testimony,  the  cause  came  on 
for  a hearing  before  the  late  chief  justice  Ewing  and  associate 
justice  Drake,  sitting  as  masters  in  chancery.  It  was  there  ar- 
gued by  George  Wood,  esq.  and  Isaac  H.  Williamson,  esq.  on 
behalfof  Hendrickson;  and  by  general  Wall  and  Samuel  L. 
.Southard,  esq.  on  behalf  of  Decow,  defendant.  In  their  opi- 
nions, read  before  the  chancellor,  both  judges  concurred  in  the 
power  of  the  court  to  inquire  into  the  religious  doctrines  of  a 
society  in  order  to  settle  and  direct  a trust  reposed,  in  that  so- 
ciety. On  the  main  question,  as  to  which  constituted  the  real 
society  of  Friends,  although  taking  different  grounds,  they  both 
arrived  at  the  same  conclusion.  The  chief  justice  being  of  opi- 
nion that  the  Hicksite  party  had  made  themselves  seceders  by 
their  acts;  while  justice  Drake  maintained  that  they  were  a 
new  sect,  holding  doctrines  entirely  repugnant  lo  those  held  by 
the  early  Friends.  In  conformity  to  these  opinions,  a decree 
in  chancery  was  made  in  favor  of  the  Orthodox  claim;  and 
upon  which  the  appeal  to  the  high  court  of  errors,  just  deter- 
mined, was  brought. 

The  cause  on  appeal  has  been  argued  by  Messrs.  Wall  and 
Southard,  for  the  appellant,  and  Wood  and  Frelinghuysen  for 
the  appellee,  in  a manner  satisfactory  to  their  numerous  clients, 
and  eliciting  the  admiration  of  the  hundreds  who  heard  them. 
The  ingenuity,  research,  legal  profundity,  argumentative  skill, 


and  glowing  oratory,  which  successively  intermingled,  con- 
tinually held  the  ear  of  the  court  in  respectful  attention,  and 
delighted  the  numerous  auditory,  by  those  who  have  heard 
these  gentlemen,  may  be  better  imagined  than  described.  Mr. 
Southard  closed,  and  the  case  was  submitted  to  the  court  on 
the  morning  of  Wednesday  last.  On  Thursday  afternoon,  at 
four  o’clock,  the  council  having  maturely  considered  the 
weighty  question,  AFFIRMED  the  decree  of  the  court  below 
by  a vote  as  follows: 

To  affirm.  Board,  of  Bergen,  Wood,  of  Morris,  Merkle,  of 
Sussex,  Clark,  of  Hunterdon,  McDowell,  of  Middlesex,  Green, 
of  Somerset,  Seeley,  (governor)  of  Cumberland. 

To  reverse.  Campion,  of  Burlington,  Holmes,  of  Mon- 
mouth, Clawson,  of  Salem,  Townsend,  of  Cape  May. 

Each  party  to  pay  their  own  costs. 

After  the  opinion  of  the  court  was  delivered,  the  president 
made  the  following  communication,  viz: 

“The  court  would  most  earnestly  recommend  to  the  parties 
interested,  to  make  a speedy  and  amicahle  adjustment  of 
all  disputes  and  difficulties.  We  have  always  regretted  to  find 
religious  controversies  brought  into  courts  of  justice;  it  has  a 
demoralizing  effect  upon  society;  is  a great  stumbling  block  to 
the  unconverted,  and  a source  of  joy  and  rejoicing  to  the  infi- 
del. It  is  therefore,  the  sincere  desire  of  the  court,  that  all  par- 
ties concerned  will  make  every  effort  to  settle  disputes,  on  such 
just  and  equitable  principles,  as  may  properly  become  those 
who  profess  to  be  influenced  by  the  light  within,  the  spirit  of 
God  operating  on  sincere  and  honest  hearts.” 

The  decision  was  listened  to  in  breathless  suspense  by  the 
crowd  assembled,  more  than  one  half  of  which,  perhaps,  was 
composed  of  those  considering  themselves  directly  affected  by 
its  character.  When  we  recollected  that  not  only  property,  but 
in  some  measure  name  and  fame,  had  here  been  put  in  issue; 
that,  on  the  one  hand,  a large  and  respectable  portion  of  the 
community  looked  up  to  this  tribunal  to  restore  to  them  proper- 
ty, and  a sectarian  name  dear  to  them,  of  which  they  had  been 
deprived — while  another  portion,  not  less  respectable,  called  on 
the  court  to  free  those  from  whom  they  derived  their  existence 
as  a society  from  the  imputation  of  holding  sentiments  at  vari- 
ance, as  they  believed,  with  the  plain  precepts  of  the  inspired 
volume,  we  could  not  wonder  at  the  deep  feeling  evidently  ex- 
cited. The  young  and  old  were  alike  caught  up  in  the  momen- 
tous question  about  to  be  finally  determined,  and  from  every 
eye  might  be  seen  to  flash  the  glance  of  painful  impatience. 
AFlength  the  decision  came— like  the  dove  with  the  olive  of 
peace,  and  the  cheering  intelligence  that  “the  waters  were 
abated,”  to  the  one  party;  and  to  the  other, 

“Hope  for  a moment  bade  the  world  farewell, 

“And  freedom  shrieked .” 

It  is  now  over.  Our  town-  again  has  put  on  its  wonted  ap- 
pearance, and  conversation  begins  to  flow  in  its  ancient  dull 
and  monotonous  channel.  - Although,  in  the  general  discussion 
of  doctrines,  principles  and  creeds,  which  this  trial  has  elicited, 
some  good  or  no  good  may  spring;  yet  from  the  incessant  roll- 
ing of  eyes  along  the  outworks  of  the  gallery,  and  the  continu- 
ous play  of  artillery  from  thence,  we  apprehend  many  a heart 
has  been  led  into  captivity;  and  we  expect  shortly  to  hear  of 
numerous  “suits”  begun  in  this  court,  being  carried  up  to  that 
of  Hymen;  which  may  make  this  trial  the  parent  of  a thousand 
others. 
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CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  STATE  OF  MISSISSIPPI. 

ARTICLE  1. 

Declaration  of  rights. 

That  the  general,  great  and  essential  principles  of  liberty  and 
free  government  may  be  recognized  and  established,  we  de- 
clare: 

Sec.  1.  That  all  freemen,  when  they  form  a social  compact, 
are  equal  in  rights;  and  that  no  man,  or  set  of  men,  are  entitled 
to  exclusive,  separate  public  emoluments  or  privileges  from  the 
community,  but  in  consideration  of  public  services. 

Sec.  2.  That  all  political  power  is  inherent  in  the  people,  and 
all  free  governments  are  founded  on  their  authority  and  estab- 
lished for  their  benefit;  and,  therefore,  they  have  at  all  times  an 
unalienable  and  indefeasible  right  to  alter  or  abolish  their  form 
of  government,  in  such  manner  as  they  may  think  expedient. 

Sec.  3.  The  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  religious  profession 
and  worship,  without  discrimination,  shall  forever  be  free  to  all 
persons  in  this  state:  Provided,  that  the  right  hereby  declared 
and  established  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  excuse  acts  of 
licentiousness,  or  justify  practices  inconsistent  with  the  peace 
and  s"afety  of  the  state. 

Sec.  4.  No  preference  shall  ever  be  given  by  law  to  any  reli- 
gious sect,  or  mode  of  worship. 

Sec.  5.  That  no  person  shall  be  molested  for  his  opinions  on 
any  subject  whatever,  nor  suffer  any  civil  or  political  incapaci- 
ty, or  acquire  any  civil  or  political  advantage,  in  consequence 
of  such  opinions,  except  in  cases  provided  for  in  this  constitu- 
tion. • 

Sec,  6.  Every  citizen  may  freely  speak,  write,  and  publish 
his  sentiments  on  all  subjects;  being  responsible  for  the  abuse 
of  that  liberty. 

Sec.  7.  No  law  shall  ever  be  passed  to  curtail  or  restrain  the 
liberty  of  speech,  or  of  the  press. 

Sec.  8.  In  all  prosecutions  or  indictments  for  libel,  the  truth 
may  be  given  in  evidence;  and  if  it  shall  appear  to  the  jury  that 
the  matter  charged  as  libellous  is  true,  and  was  published  with 
good  motives  and  for  justifiable  ends,  the  party  shall  be  acquit- 
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ted;  and  the  jury  shall  have  the  right  to  determine  the  law  and 
the  facts. 

Sec.  9.  That  the  people  shall  be  secure  in  their  persons,  pa- 
pers, houses  and  possessions,  from  unreasonable  seizures  and 
searches;  and  that  no  warrant  to  search  any  place,  or  to  seize 
any  person  or  thing,  shall  issue  without  describing  the  place  to 
be  searchedj  and  the  person  or  thing  to  be  seized,  as  nearly  as 
may  be,  nor  without  probable  cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affir- 
mation. - 

Sec.  10.  That  in  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  hath  a 
light  to  be  heard,  by  himself  or  counsel,  or  both;  to  demand  the 
nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation,  to  be  confronted  by  the  wit- 
nesses against  him;  to  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining 
witnesses  in  his  favor;  and  in  all  prosecutions  by  indictment  or 
information  a speedy  public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the 
county  where  the  offence  was  committed;  that  he  cannot  be 
compelled  to  give  evidence  against  himself,  nor  can  he  be  de- 
prived of  his  life,  liberty  or  property,  but  by  due  course  of  law. 

Sec.  11.  No  person  shall  be  accused,  arrested,  or  detained, 
except  in  cases  ascertained  by  law,  and  according  to  the  form 
which  the  same  has  prescribed;  and  no  person  shall  be  punish- 
ed but  in  virtue  of  a law  established  and  promulgated  prior  to 
the  offence,  and  legally  applied. 

Sec.  12.  That  no  person  shall,  for  any  indictable  offence,  be 
proceeded  against  criminally  by  information;  except  in  cases 
arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia  when  in  ac- 
tual service,  or  by  leave  of  the  court,  for  misdemeanor  in  office. 

Sec.  13.  No  person  shall,  for  the  same  offence,  be  twice  put 
in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb;  nor  shall  any  person’s  property  be 
taken  or  applied  to  public  use  without  the  consent  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  without  iu'st  compensation  being  first  made  therefor. 

Sec.  14.  That  all  courts  shall  be  open,  and  every  person  for 
an  injury  done  him  in  his  lands,  goods,  person  or  reputation, 
shall  have  remedy  by  due  course  of  law,  and  right  and  justice 
administered  without  sale,  denial  or  delay. 

Sec.  15.  That  no  power  of  suspending  laws  shall  be  exercis- 
ed, except  by  the  legislature,  or  its  authority. 

Sec.  16.  That  excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  exces- 
sive fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  punishments  inflicted. 

Sec.  17.  That  all  prisoners  shall,  before  conviction,  be  baila- 
ble by  sufficient  securities,  except  in  capital  offences,  where  the 
proof  is  evident,  or  the  presumption  great;  and  the  writ  of  habe- 
as corpus  shall  not  be  suspended,  unless,  when  in  cases  of  re- 
bellion or  invasion,  the  public  safety  inay  require  it. 

Sec.  18.  That  the  person  of  a debtor,  when  there  is  not  strong 
presumption  of  fraud,  shall  notbe  detained  in  prison,  after  deli- 
vering up  his  estate  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  in  such 
manner  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  19.  No  conviction  for  any  offence  shall  work  corruption 
of  blood  or  forfeiture  of  estate:  The  legislature  shall  pass  no 
bill  of  attainder,  ex  post  facto  law,  nor  law  impairing  the  obliga- 
tion of  contracts. 

Sec.  20.  No  property,  qualification  for  eligibility  to  office,  or 
for  the  right  of  suffrage,  shall  ever  be  required  by  law  in  this 
state. 

Sec.  21.  That  the  estates  of  suicides  shall  descend  or  vest  as 
in  cases  of  natural  death:  and  if  any  person  shall  be  killed  by 
casualty,  there  shall  be  no  forfeiture  by  reason  thereof. 

Sec.  22.  That  the  citizens  have  a right  in  a peaceable  man- 
ner, to  assemble  together  for  their  common  good,  and  to  apply 
to  those  invested  with  the  powers  of  government  for  redress  of 
grievances,  or  other  proper  purposes,  by  petition,  address  or  re- 
monstrance. 

Sec.  23.  Every  citizen  has  a right  to  bear  arms  in  defence  of 
himself  and  of  the  state. 

Sec.  24.  No  standing  army  shall  be  kept  up  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  legislature;  and  the  military  shall  in  all  cases,  and  at 
all  times,  be  in  strict  subordination  to  the  civil  power. 

Sec.  25.  That  no  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered 
in  any  house  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  or  in  time  of 
war,  but  in  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  26.  That  no  hereditary  emoluments,  privileges  or  ho- 
nors shall  ever  be  granted  in  this  state. 

Sec.  27.  Emigration  from  this  state  shall  not  be  prohibited, 
nor  shall  any  free  white  citizen  of  this  state  ever  be  exiled 
under  any  pretence  whatever. 

Sec.  28.  The  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  remain  inviolate. 

Sec.  29.  No  person  shall  be  debarred  from  prosecuting  or  de- 
fending any  civil  cause  for  or  against  him  or  herself  before  any 
tribunal  in  this  state,  by  him  or  herself,  or  counsel,  or  both. 

Sec.  30.  No  person  shall  ever  be  appointed  or  elected  to  any 
office  in  this  state  for  life  or  during  good  behaviour;  but  the 
tenure  of  all  offices  shall  be.  for  some  limited  period  of  time,  if 
the  person  appointed  or  elected  thereto  shall  so  long  behave 
well. 

Conclusion. 

To  guard  against  transgressions  of  the  high  powers  herein  de- 
legated, we  declare,  that  every  thing  in  this  article  is  excepted 
out  of  the  general  powers  of  government,  and  shall  forever  re- 
main inviolate;  and  that  all  laws  contrary  thereto,  or  to  the  fol- 
lowing provisions,  shall  be  vpid. 

ARTICLE  TI. 

Distribution  of  powers. 

Sec.  1.  The  powers  of  the  government  of  the  state  of  Missis- 
sippi shall  be  divided  into  three  distinct  departments,  and  each 
of  them  confided  to  a separate  body  of  magistracy;  to  wit:  those 
which  are  legislative  to  one,  those  which  are  judicial  to  ano- 
ther, and  those  which  are  executive  to  another. 


Sec.  2.  No  person,  or  collection  of  persons,  being  of  one  of 
these  departments,  shall  exercise  any  power  properly  belonging 
to  either  of  the  others,  except  in  the  instances  hereinafter  ex- 
pressly directed  or  permitted. 

ARTICLE  III. 

Legislative  department. 

See.  1.  Every  free  white  male  person  of  the  age  of  21  years  or 
upwards,  who  shall  be  a citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  shall 
have. resided  in  this  state  one  year  next  preceding  an  election, 
and  the  last  four  months  within  the  county,  cily  or  town  in 
Which  he  offers  to  vote,  shall  be  deemed  a qualified  elector. 
And  any  such  qualified  elector  who  may  happen  to  be  in  any 
county,  city  or  town  other  than  that  of  his  residence  at  the  time 
of  an  election,  or  who  shall  have  removed  to  any  county,  city 
or  town,  in  which  he  would  have  been  a qualified  elector  had 
he  not  so  removed,  may  vote  for  any  state  or  district  officer  or 
member  of  congress,  for  whom  he.  could  have  voted  in  the 
county  of  his  residence,  or  the  county,  city  or  town,  from  which 
he  may  have  so  removed. 

Sec.  2.  Electors  shall,  in  all  cases,  except  in  those  of  treason, 
felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace,  be  privileged  from  arrest  during 
their  attendance  on  elections,  and  going  to  and  returning  from 
the  same. 

Sec.  3.  The  first  election  shall  be  by  ballot,  and  all  future 
elections,  by  the  people,  shall  be  regulated  by  law. 

Sec.  4.  The  legislative  power  of  this  state  shall  be  vested  in 
two  distinct  branches:  the  one  to  be  styled  “the  senate,”  the 
other  “the  house  of  representatives;”  and  both  together  “the 
legislature  of  the  state  of  Mississippi.”  And  the  style  of  their 
laws  shall  lie,  “ Be  it  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  the  state  of 
Mississippi.  ” 

Sec.  5.  The  members  of  the  house  of  representatives  shall  be 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors,  and  shall  serve  for  the  term  of 
two  years,  from  the  day  of  the  commencement  of  the  general 
election,  and  no  longer. 

Sec.  6.  The  representatives  shall  be  chosen  every  two  years, 
on  the  first  Monday  and  day  following  in  November. 

Sec.  7.  No  person  shall  be  a representative  unless  he  be  a ci- 
tizen of  the  United  States,  and  shall  have  been  an  inhabitant  of 
this  state  two  years  next  preceding  his  election,  and  the  last 
year  thereof  a resident  of  the  county,  cily  or  town  for  which  he 
shall  be  chosen;  and  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years. 

Sec.ff.  Elections  for  representatives  for  the  several  counties, 
shall  be  held  at  the  places  of  holding  their  respective  courts,  or 
in  the  several  election  districts  into  which  the  county  may  be 
divided:  Provided,  That  when  it  shall  appear  to  the  legislature, 
that  any  city  or  town  hath  a number  of  free  white  inhabitants 
equal  to  the  ratio  then  fixed,  such  city  or  town  shall  have  a se- 
parate representation,  according  to  the  number  of  free  white 
inhabitants  therein,  which  shall  be  retained  so  long  as  such  city 
or  town  shall  contain  a number  of  free  white  inhabitants  equal 
to  the  existing  ratio,  and  thereafter,  and  during  the  existence  of 
the  right  of  separate  representation  in  such  city  or  town.  And 
provided,  That  if  the  residuum'or  fraction  of  any  city  or  town, 
entitled  to  separate  representation,  shall,  when  added  to  the  re- 
siduum in  the  county  in  which  it  may  lie,  be  equal  to  the  ratio 
fixed  by  law,  for  one  representative;  then  the  aforesaid  county, 
city  or  town,  having  the  largest  residuum,  shall  be  entitled  to 
such  representation:  And  provided  also,  That  when  there  are 
two  or  more  counties  adjoining,  which  have  residuums  over  and 
above  the  ratio  then  fixed  by  law,  if  said  residuums,  when  add- 
ed together,  will  amount  to  such  ratio,  in  that  case  one  repre- 
sentative shall  be  added  to  that  county  having  the  largest  re- 
siduum. 

Sec.  9.  The  legislature  shall,  at  their  first  session,  and  at  pe- 
riods of  not  less  than  every  four,  nor  more  than  every  six  years, 
until  the  year  1845,  and  thereafter,  at  periods  of  not  less  than 
every  four,  nor  more  than  every  eight  years,  cause  an  enumera- 
tion to  be  made  of  all  the  free  white  inhabitants  of  this  state, 
and  the  whole  number  of  representatives  shall  at  the  several 
periods  of  making  such  enumeration  be  fixed  by  the  legislature, 
and  apportioned  among  the  several  counties,  cities  or  towns  en- 
titled to  separate  representation,  according  to  the  number  of 
free  white  inhabitants  in  each,  and  shall  not  be  less  than  thirty- 
six,  nor  more  than  one  hundred:  Provided,  however.  That  each 
county  shall  always  be  entitled  to  at  least  one  representative. 

Sec.  10.  The  whole  number  of  senators  shall,  at  the  several 
periods  of  making  the  enumeration  before  mentioned,  be  fixed 
by  the  legislature,  and  apportioned  among  the  several  districts 
to  be  established  by  law,  according  lo  the  number  of  free  white 
inhabitants  in  each,  and  shall  never  be  less  than  one-  fourth,  nor 
more  than  one-third,  of  the  white  representatives. 

Sec.  11.  The  senators  shall  be  chosen  by  the  qualified  elec- 
tors, for  four  years,  and  on  their  being  convened  in  consequence 
of  the  first  election,  they  shall  be  divided  by  lot  from  their  re- 
spective districts  into  two  classes,  as  nearly  equal  as  can  be. 
And  the  seats  of  the  senators  of  the  first  class  shall  be  vacated  at 
the  expiration  of  the  second  year. 

Sec.  12.  Such  mode  of  classifying  new  additional  senators 
shall  be  observed,  as  will,  as  nearly  as  possible,  preserve  an 
equality  of  numbers  in  each  class. 

Sec.  13.  When  a senatorial  district  shall  be  composed  of  two 
or  more  counties,  it  shall  not  be  entirely  separated  by  any  coun- 
ty belonging  to  another  district;  and  no  county  shall  be  divided 
in  forming  a district. 

Sec.  14.  No  person  shall  be  a senator  unless  he  be  a citizen 
of  the  United  States,  and  shall  have  been  an  inhabitant  of  this 
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state  four  years  next  preceding  his  election,  and  the  last  year 
thereof  a resident  of  the  district  for  which  he  is  chosen,  and 
have  attained  the  age  of  thirty  years. 

Sec.  15.  The  house  of  representatives  when  assembled,  shall 
choose  a speaker  and  its  other  officers,  and  the  senate  shall 
choose  a president  and  its  officers,  and  each  house  shall  judge 
of  the  qualifications  and  elections  of  its  own  members,  but  a 
contested  election  shall  be  decided  in  such  a manner  as  shall  be 
directed  by  law.  A majority  of  each  house  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  to  do  business,  but  a smaller  number  may  adjourn  from 
day  to  day,  and  may  compel  the  attendance  of  absent  members, 
in  such  manner  and  under  such  penalties  as  each  house  may 
provide. 

Sec.  16.  Each  house  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  own  pro- 
ceedings, punish  members  for  disorderly  behaviour,  and,  with 
the  consent  of  two-thirds,  expel  a member;  but  not  a second 
time  for  the  same  cause;  and  shall  have  all  other  powers  neces- 
sary for  a branch  of  the  legislature  of  a free  and  independent 
state. 

Sec.  17.  Each  house  shall  keep  a journal  of  its  proceedings, 
and  publish  the  same;  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of  either  house,  on 
any  question,  shall,  at  the  desire  of  any  three  members  present, 
be  entered  on  the  journal. 

Sec.  18.  When  vacancies  occur  in  either  house,  the  gover- 
nor, or  the  persons  exercising  the  powers  of  the  governor,  shall 
issue  writs  of  election  to  fill  such  vacancies. 

Sec.  19.  Senators  and  representatives  shall  in  all  cases,  ex- 
cept in  treason,  felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace,  be  privileged 
from  arrest  during  the  session  of  the  legislature,  and  in  going! 
to  and  returning  from  the  same,  allowing  one  day  for  every 
twenty  miles  such  member  may  reside  from  the  place  at  which 
the  legislature  is  convened. 

Sec.  20.  Each  house,  may  punish,  by  imprisonment  during 
the  session,  any  person  not  a member,  for  disrespectful  or  dis- 
orderly behaviour  in  its  presence,  or  for  obstructing  any  of  its 
proceedings:  Provided,  such  imprisonment  shall  not,  at  any  one 
time,  exceed  forty-eight  hours. 

Sec.  21.  The  doors  of  each  house  shall  be  open,  except  on 
such  occasions,  of  great  emergency,  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
house,  may  require  secrecy. 

Sec.  22.  Neither  house  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  other, 
adjourn  for  more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other  place  than 
that  in  which  they  may  be  sitting. 

Sec.  23.  Bills  may  originate  in  either  house,  and  be  amended, 
altered  or  rejected  by  the  other,  but  no  bill  shall  have  the  force 
of  a law,  until,  on  three  several  days,  it  be  read  in  each  house, 
and  free  discussion  be  allowed  thereon,  unless  four-fifths  of  the 
house  in  which  the  bill  shall  be  pending,  may  deem  it  expedient 
to  dispense  with  this  rule;  and  every  bill  having  passed  both 
houses,  shall  be  signed  by  the  speaker  and  president  of  their 
respective  houses. 

Sec.  24.  All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  the 
house  of  representatives,  but  the  senate  may  amend  or  reject 
them  as  other  bills. 

Sec.  25.  Each  member  of  the  legislature  shall  receive  from  the 
public  treasury,  a compensatioh  for  his  services,  which  may  be 
increased  or  diminished  by  law;  but  no  increase  of  compensa- 
tion shall  take  effect  during  the  session  at  which  such  increase 
shall  have  been  made. 

Sec.  26.  No  senator  or  representative  shall,  during  the  term 
for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected,  nor  for  one  year  thereaf- 
ter, be  appointed  to  any  civil  office  of  profit  under  this  state, 
which  shall  have  been  created,  or  the  emoluments  of  which 
shall  have  been  increased,  during  such  term;  except  such  offices 
as  may  be  filled  by  elections  by  the  people,  and  no  member  of 
either  house  of  the  legislature  shall,  after  the  commencement  of 
the  first  session  of  the  legislature  after  his  election,  and  during 
the  term  for  which  he  is  elected,  be  eligible  to  any  ofiice  or 
place,  the  appointment  of  which  may  be  made  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  either  branch  of  the  legislature. 

Sec.  27.  No  judge  of  any  court  of  law  or  equity,  secretary  of 
state,  attorney  general,  clerk  of  any  court  of  record,  sheriff  or 
collector,  or  any  person  holding  a lucrative  office  under  the 
United  States,  or  this  state,  shall  be  eligible  to  the  legislature: 
Provided,  that  offices  in  the  militia,  to  which  there  is  attached 
no  annual  salary,  and  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace,  shall  not 
be  deemed  lucrative. 

Sec.  28.  No  person  who  has  heretofore  been,  or  hereafter 
may  be,  a collector  or  holder  of  public  moneys,  shall  have  a seat 
in  either  house  of  the  legislature,  until  such  person  shall  have 
accounted  for,  and  paid  into  the  treasury,  all  sums  for  which  he 
may  be  accountable. 

Sec.  29.  The  first  election  for  senators  and  rcpresenlatives 
shall  be  general  throughout  the  state,  and  shall  be  held  on  the 
first  Monday  and  day  following  in  November,  1833;  and  there- 
after there  shall  be  biennial  elections  for  senators  to  fill  the 
places  of  those  whose  term  of  service  may  have  expired. 

Sec.  30.  The  first  and  future  sessions  of  the  legislature  shall 
be  held  in  the  town  of  Jackson,  in  the  county  of  Hinds,  until 
the  year  1850.  During  the  first  session  thereafter,  the  legisla- 
ture shall  have  power  to  designate  by  law  the  permanent  seat  of 
government:  Provided,  however,  that  unless  such  designation 
be  then  made  by  law,  the  seat  of  government  shall  continue 
permanently  at  the  town  of  Jackson.  The  first  session  shall 
commence  on  the  third  Monday  in  November,  1833.  And  in 
every  two  years  thereafter,  at  such  time  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  law. 


Sec.  31.  The  governor,  secretary  of  state,  treasurer,  auditor 
of  public  accounts  and  attorney  general,  shall  reside  at  the  seat 
of  government. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Judicial  department. 

Sec.  1.  The  judicial  power  of  this  state  shall  be  vested  in  one 
high  court  of  errors  and  appeals,  and  such  other  courts  of  law 
and  equity  as  are  hereafter  provided  for  in  this  constitution. 

S£e.  2.  The  high  court  of  errors  and  appeals  shall  consist  of 
three  judges,  any  two  of  whom  shall  form  a quorum.  The  le- 
gislature shall  divide  the  state  into  three  districts,  and  the  quali- 
fied electors  of  each  district  shall  elect  one  of  said  judges  for  the 
term  of  six  years. 

Sec.  3 The  office  of  one  of  said  judges  shall  be  vacated  in  two 
years,  and  of  one  in  four  years,  and  of  one  in  six  years,  so  that 
at  the  expiration  of  every  two  years  one  of  said  judges  shall  be 
elected  as  aforesaid. 

Sec.  4.  The  high  court  of  errors  and  appeals  shall  have  no 
jurisdiction,  but  such  as  properly  belongs  to  a court  of  errors 
and  appeals. 

Sec.  5.  All  vacancies  that  may  occur  in  said  court,  from 
death,  resignation  or  removal,  shall  be  filled  by  election  as  afore- 
said. Provided,  however,  that  if  the  unexpired  term  do  not  ex- 
ceed one  year,  the  vacancy  shall  be  filled  by  executive  appoint- 
ment. 

Sec.  6.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  judge  of  the 
high  court  of  errors  and  appeals,  who  shall  have  not  attained, 
at  the  time  of  his  election,  the  age  of  thirty  years. 

Sec.  7.  The  high  court  of  errors  and  appeals  shall  be  held 
twice  in  each  year,  at  such  place  as  the  legislature  shall  direct, 
until  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-six,  and  afterwards 
at  the  seat  of  government  of  the  state. 

Sec.  8.  The  secretary  of  state,  on  receiving  all  the  official  re- 
turns of  the  first  election,  shall  proceed,  forthwith,  in  the  pre- 
sence and  with  the  assistance  of  two  justices  of  the  peace,  to 
determine  by  lot  among  the  three  candidates  having  the  highest 
number  of  votes,  which  of  said  judges  elect  shall  serve  for  the 
term  of  two  years,  which  shall  serve  for  the  term  of  four  years, 
and  which  shall  serve  for  the  term  of  six  years,  and  having  so 
determined  the  same  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  governor  to  is- 
sue commissions  accordingly. 

Sec.  9.  No  judge  shall  sit  on  the  trial  of  any  cause  when  the 
parties  or  either  of  them  shall  be  connected  with  him  by  affinity 
or  consanguinity,  or  when  he  may  be  interested  in  the  same, 
except  by  consent  of  the  judge  and  of  the  parties;  and  when- 
ever a quorum  of  said  court  are  situated  as  aforesaid,  the  gover- 
nor of  the  state  shall,  in  such  case,  specially  commission  two  or 
more  men  of  law  knowledge  for  the  determination  thereof. 

Sec.  10.  The  judges  of  said  court  shall  receive  for  their  ser- 
vices a compensation  to  be  fixed  by  law,  which  shall  not  be  di- 
minished during  their  continuance  in  office. 

Sec.  11.  The  judges  of  the  circuit  court  shall  be  elected  by 
the  qualified  electors  of  each  judicial  district,  and  hold  their  of- 
fice for  the  term  of  four  years,  and  reside  in  their  respective 
districts. 

Sec.  12.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  judge  of 
the  circuit  court,  who  shall  not,  at  the  time  of  his  election,  have 
attained  the  age  of  twenty-six  years. 

Sec.  13.  The  state  shall  be  divided  into  convenient  districts, 
and  each  district  shall  contain  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than 
twelve  counties. 

Sec.  14.  The  circuit  court  shall  have  original  jurisdiction  in 
all  matters,  civil  and  criminal,  within  the  state;  but  in  civil 
cases  only  when  the  principal  of  the  sum  in  controversy  exceeds 
fifty  dollars. 

Sec.  15.  A circuit  court  shall  be  held  in  each  county  of  this 
state,  at  least  twice  in  each  year;  and  the  judges  of  said  courts 
shall  interchange  circuits  with  each  other,  in  such  manner  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  law,  and  shall  receive  for  their  services  a 
compensation  to  be  fixed  by  law,  which  shall  not  be  diminished 
during  their  continuance  in  office. 

Sec.  16.  A separate  superior  court  of  chancery  shall  be  estab- 
lished, with  full  jurisdiction  in  all  matters  of  equity;  Provided, 
however,  the  legislature  may  give  to  the  circuit  courts  of  each 
county  equity  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  where  the  value  of  the 
thing,  or  amount  in  controversy,  does  not  exceed  five  hundred 
dollars;  also,  in  all  cases  of  divorce,  and  for  the  foreclosure  of 
mortgages.  The  chancellor  shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified 
electors  of  the  whole  state,  for  the  term  of  six  years,  and  shall 
be  at  least  thirty  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  election. 

Sec.  17.  The  style  of  all  process  shall  be  “The  state  of  Mis- 
sissippi,” and  all  prosecution  shall  be  carried  on  in  the  name 
and  by  the  authority  of  “The  state  of  Mississippi,”  and  shall 
conclude  “against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  same.” 

Sec.  18.  A court  of  probates  shall  be  established  in  each  coun- 
ty of  this  state,  with  jurisdiction  in  all  matters  testamentary  and 
of  administration  in  orphans’  business,  and  the  allotment  of 
dower,  in  cases  of  idiocy  and  lunacy,  and  of  persons  non  compos 
mentis.  The  judge  of  said  court  shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified 
electors  of  the  respective  counties,- for  the  term  of  two  years. 

Sec.  19.  The  clerk  of  the  high  court  of  errors  and  appeals 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  said  court  for  the  term  of  four  years, 
and  the  clerks  of  the'  circuit,  probate  and  other  inferior  courts, 
shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  respective  coun- 
ties, and  shall  hold  their  offices  for  the  term  of  two  years. 

Sec.  20.  The  qualified  electors  of  each  county  shall  elect  five 
persons  for  the  term  of  two  years,  who  shall  constitute  a board 
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of  police  for  each  county,  a majority  of  whom  may  transact  bu- 
siness, which  body  shall  have  full  jurisdiction  over  roads,  high- 
ways, ferries  and  bridges,  and  all  other  matters.of  county  police; 
and  shall  order  all  county  elections  to  fill  vacancies  that  may 
occur  in  the  offices  of  their  respective  counties.  The  clerk  of 
the  court  of  probate  shall  be  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  county 

P Sec.  21.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  as  a memberof  said  board, 
who  shall  not  have  resided  one  year  in  the  county;  but  this 
qualification  shall  not  extend  to  such  new  counties  as  may  here- 
after be  established  until  one  year  after  their  organization;  and 
all  vacancies  that  may  occur  in  said  board  shall  be  supplied  by 
election  as  aforesaid  to  fill  the  unexpired  term. 

Sec.  22.  The  judges  of  all  the  courts  of  this  state,  and  also 
members  of  the  board  of  county  police,  shall  in  virtue  of  their 
offices  be  conservators  of  the  peace,  and  shall  be  by  law  vested 
with  ample  power  in  this  respect. 

Sec.  23.  A competent  number  of  justices  of  the  peace  and 
constables  shall  be  chosen  in  each  county  by  the  qualified  elec- 
tors thereof,  by  districts,  who  shall  hold  their  offices  for  the  term 
of  two  years:  the  jurisdiction  of  justices  of  the  peace  shall  be 
limited  to  the  causes  in  which  the  principal  of  the  amount  in 
controversy  shall  not  exceed  fifty  dollars:  in  all  causes  tried  by 
a justice  of  the  peace,  the  right  of  appeal  shall  be  secured  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  24.  The  legislature  may  from  time  to  time  establish  such 
other  inferior  courts  as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  and  abolish 
the  same  whenever  they  shall  deem  it  expedient. 

Sec.  25.  There  shall  be  an  attorney  general  elected  by  the 
qualified  electors  of  the  state;  and  a competent  number  of  dis- 
trict attorneys  shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified  voters  of  their 
respective  districts;  whose  compensation  and  term  of  service 
shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  26.  The  legislature  shall  provide  by  law  for  determining 
contested  elections  of  judges  of  the  high  court  of  errors  and  ap- 
peals, of  the  circuit  and  probate  courts  and  other  officers. 

Sec.  27.  The  judges  of  the  several  courts  of  this  state,  for  wil- 
ful neglect  of  duty  or  other  reasonable  cause,  shall  be  removed 
by  the  governor  on  the  address  of  two-thirds  of  both  houses  of 
the  legislature;  the  address  to  be  by  joint  vote  of  both  houses. 
The  cause  or  causes  for  which  such  removal  shall  be  required, 
shall  be  stated  at  length  in  such  address,  and  on  the  journals  of 
each  house.  The  judge  so  intended  to  be  removed,  shall  be  no- 
tified and  admitted  to  a hearing  in  his  own  defence  before  any 
vote  for  such  address  shall  pass:  the  vote  on  such  address  shall 
be  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  entered  on  the  journals  of  each 
house. 

Sec.  28.  Judges  of  probate,  clerks,  sheriffs,  and  other  county 
officers,  for  wilful  neglect  of  duty,  or  misdemeanor  in  office, 
- shall  be  liable  to  a presentment  or  indictment  by  a grand  jury, 
and  trial  by  a petit  jury,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  removed 
from  office. 

•article  v. 

Executive  department. 

Sec.  1.  The  chief  executive  power  of  the  state  shall  be  vested 
in  a governor,  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  two  years  from  the 
time  of  his  installation. 

Sec.  2.  The  governor  shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified  elec- 
tors of  the  state.  The  returns  of  every  election  for  governor 
shall  be  sealed  up  and  transmitted  to  the  feat  of  government,  di- 
rected to  the  secretary  of  state,  who  shall  deliver  them  to  the 
speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives,  at  the  next  ensuing  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature,  during  the  first  week  of  which  session  the 
said  speaker  shall  open  and  publish  them  in  the  presence  of  both 
houses  of  the  legislature.  The  person  having  the  highest  num- 
ber of  votes  shall  be  governor,  but  if  two  or  more  shall  be  equal 
and  highest  in  votes  then  one  of  them  shall  be  chosen  governor 
by  the  joint  ballot  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature.  Contested 
elections  for  governor  shall  be  determined  by  both  houses  of  the 
legislature,  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  3.  The  governor  shall  be  at  least  thirty  years  of  age, 
shall  have  been  a citizen  of  the  United  States  for  twenty  years, 
shall  have  resided  in  this  state  at  least  five  years  next  preceding 
the  day  of  his  election,  and  shall  not  be  capable  of  holding  the 
office  more  than  four  years  in  any  term  of  six  years. 

Sec.  4.  He  shall  at  stated  times  receive  for  his  services  a com- 
pensation which  shall  not  be  increased  or  diminished  during  the 
term  for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected. 

Sec.  5.  He  shall  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy 
of  this  state,  and  of  the  militia,  except  when  they  shall  be  called 
into  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  5.  He  may  require  information  in  writing,  from  the  of- 
ficers in  the  executive  department,  on  any  subject  relating  to 
the  duties  of  their  respective  offices. 

Sec.  6.  He  may  in  cases  of  emergency,  convene  the  legisla- 
ture at  the  seat  of  government,  or  at  a different  place,  if  that 
shall  have  become,  since  their  last  adjournment,  dangerous 
from  an  enemy  or  from  disease,  and  in  case  of  disagreement, 
between  the  two  houses  with  respect  to  the  time  of  adjournment, 
adjourn  them  to  such  time  as  he  shall  think  proper,  not  beyond 
the  day  of  the  next  stated  meeting  of  the  legislature. 

Sec.  8.  He  shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the  legislature,  in- 
formation of  the  state  of  the  government,  and  recommend  to 
their  consideration  such  measures  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
and  expedient. 

Sec.  9.  He  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed. 

Sec.  10.  In  all  criminal  and  penal  cases,  except  in  those  of 
treason  andimpeachrnent,  he  shall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves 


and  pardons,  and  remit  fines,  and  in  cases  of  forfeiture  to  stay 
the  collection  until  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  the  legislature, 
and  to  remit  forfeitures  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  senate.  In  cases  of  treason  he  shall  have  power  to  grant 
reprieves  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  but 
may  respite  the  sentence  until  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  the 
legislature. 

Sec.  11.  All  commissions  shall  be  in  the  name  and  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  state  of  Mississippi,  be  sealed  with  the  great  seal 
and  signed  by  the  governor,  and  be  attested  by  the  secretary  of 
the  state. 

Sec.  12.  There  shall  be  a seal  of  this  state,  which  shall  be 
kept  by  the  governor,  and  used  by  him  officially,  and  shall  be 
called  the  great  seal  of  the  state  of  Mississippi. 

Sec.  13.  All  vacancies  not  provided  for  in  this  constitution, 
shall  be  filled  in  such  manner  as  the  legislature  may  prescribe. 

Sec.  14.  The  secretary  of  state  shall  be  elected  by  the  qualifi- 
ed electors  of  the  state,  and  shall  continue  in  office  during  the 
term  of  two  years.  He  shall  keep  a fair  register  of  all  the  official 
acts  and  proceedings  of  the  governor,  and  shall  when  required, 
lay  the  same  and  all  papers,  minutes  and  vouchers  relative 
thereto  before  the  legislature,  and  shall  perform  such  other  du- 
ties as  may  be  required  of  him  by  law. 

Sec.  15.  Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  both  houses  of 
the  legislature  shall  be  presented  to  the  governor,  if  he  approve 
he  shall  sign.it,  but  if  not  he  shall  return  it,  with  his  objections 
to  the  house  in  which  it  shall  have  originated,  which  shall  enter 
the  objections  at  large  upon  their  journals,  and  proceed  to  recon- 
sider it,  if  after  such  reconsideration  two-thirds  of  the  house 
shall  agree  to  pass  the  bill,  it  shall  be  sent  with  the  objections  to 
the  other  house,  by  which  it  shall  likewise  be  reconsidered,  if 
approved  by  two-thirds  of  the  house,  it  shall  become  a law:  but 
in  such  case  the  votes  of  both  houses  shall  be  determined  by 
yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names  of  the  members  voting  for  and 
against  the  bill,  shall  be  entered  on  the  journals  of  each  house 
respectively:  if  any  bill  shall  not  be  returned  by  the  governor 
within  six  days,  (Sundays  excepted),  after  it  shall  have  been 
presented  to  him,  the  same  shall  become  a law  in  like  manner 
as  if  he  had  signed  it,  unless  the  legislature  by  their  adjourn- 
ment prevent  its  return,  in  which  case  it  shall  not  become  a 
law. 

Sec.  16.  Every  order,  resolution  or  vote,  to  which  the  con- 
currence of  both  houses  may  be  necessary,  except  resolutions, 
for  purposes  of  obtaining  the  joint  action  of  both  houses,  and 
on  questions  of  adjournment,  shall  be  presented  to  the  governor, 
and  before  it  shall  take  effect  be  approved  by  him,  or  being  dis- 
approved, shall  be  repassed  by  both  houses  according  to  the 
rules  and  limitations  prescribed  in  the  case  of  a bill. 

Sec.  17.  Whenever  the  office  of  governor  shall  become  va- 
cant by  death,  resignation,  removal  from  office  or  otherwise, 
the  president  of  the  senate  shall  exercise  the  office  of  governor 
until  another  governor  shall  be  duly  qualified  and  in  case  of  the 
death,  resignation,  removal  from  office  or  other  disqualification 
of  the  president  of  the  senate  so  exercising  the  office  of  go- 
vernor, the  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives  shall  ex- 
ercise the  office,  until  the  president  of  the  senate  shall  have 
been  chosen,  and  when  the  office  of  governor,  president  of  the 
senate  and  speaker  of  the  house  shall  become  vacant  in  the 
recess  of  the  senate,  the  person  acting  as  secretary  of  stattf  for 
the  time  being,  shall  by  proclamation  convene  the  senate  that 
the  president  may  be  chosen  to  exercise  the  office  of  governor. 

See.  18.  When  either  the  president  or  speaker  of  the  house 
of  representatives  shall  so  exercise  said  office,  he  shall  receive 
the  compensation  of  governor  only,  and  his  duties  as  president 
or  speaker  shall  be  suspended,  and  the  senate  or  house  of  re- 
presentatives, as  the  case  may  be,  shall  fill  the  vacancy  until 
his  duties  as  governor  shall  cease. 

Sec.  19.  A sheriff  and  one  or  more  coroners,  a treasurer,  sur- 
veyor and  ranger  shall  be  elected  in  each  county  by  the  qualifi- 
ed electors  thereof,  who  shall  hold  their  offices  for  two  years, 
unless  sooner  removed;  except  that  the  coroner  shall  hold  his 
office  until  his  successor  be  duly  qualified. 

Sec.  20.  A state  treasurer  and  auditor  of  public  accounts 
shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  state,  who  shall 
hold  their  offices  for  the  term  of  two  years,  unless  sooner  re- 
moved. 

Militia. 

Sec.  1.  The  legislature  shall  provide  by  law,  for  organizing 
and  disciplining  the  militia  of  this  state,  in  such  manner  as  they 
shall  deem  expedient,  not  incompatible  with  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States,  in  relation  thereto. 

Sec.  2.  Commissioned  officers  of  the  militia,  (staff  officers  and 
the  officers  of  volunteer  companies  excepted),  shall  be  elected 
by  the  persons  liable  to  perform  military  duty,  and  the  qualified 
electors  within  their  respective  commands,  and  shall  be  com- 
missioned by  the  governor. 

Sec.  3.  The  governor  shall  have  power  to  call  forth  the  mi- 
litia to  execute  the  laws  of  the  state,  to  suppress  insurrection, 
and  repel  invasion. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

Impeachments. 

Sec.  1.  The  house  of  representatives  shall  have  the  sole 
power  of  impeaching. 

Sec.  2.  All  impeachments  shall  be  tried  by  the  senate:  when 
sitting  for  that  purpose  the  senators  shall  be  on  oath  or  affirma- 
tion: No  person  shall  be  convicted  without  the  concurrence  of 
two-thirds  of  the  members  present. 
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Sec.  3.  The  governor  and  all  civil  officers,  shall  be  liable  to 
impeachment  for  any  misdemeanor  in  office;  but  judgment  in 
such  cases  shall  not  extend  further  than  to  removal  from  office, 
and  disqualification  to  hold  any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit 
under  the  state;  but  the  party  convicted  shall  nevertheless,  be 
liable  and  subject  to  indictment,  trial  and  punishment,  accord- 
ing to  law,  as  in  other  cases. 

ARTICLE  VIX. 

General  provisions. 

Sec.  1.  Members  of  the  legislature,  and  all  officers,  executive 
and  judicial,  before  they  enter  upon  the  duties  of  their  respective 
offices,  shall  take  the  following  oath  or  affirmation,  to  wit:  “I 
solemnly  swear,  (or  affirm,  as  the  case  may  be),  that  I will  sup- 
port the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  constitution 
of  the  slate  of  Mississippi,  so  long  as  I continue  a citizen 
thereof,  and  that  I will  faithfully  discharge  to  the  best  of  my 

abilities  the  duties  of  the  office  of  according  to  law.  So 

help  me  God.” 

Sec.  2.  The  legislature  shall  pass  such  laws  to  prevent  the 
evil  practice  of  dueling  as  they  may  deem  necessary,  and  may 
require  all  officers  before  they  enter  on  the  duties  of  their  re- 
spective offices  to  take  the  following  oath  or  affirmation:  “I  do 
solemnly  swear,  (or,  affirm,  as  the  case  may  be),  that  I have 
not  been  engaged  in  a duel,  by  sending  or  accepting  a challenge 
to  fight,  a duel,  or  by  fighting  a duel  since  the  first  day  of  Jan- 
uary, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirty- three,  nor  will  I be  so  engaged  during  my  continuance  in 
office.  So  help  me  God.” 

Sec.  3.  Treason  against  the  state  shall  consist  only  in  levying 
war  against  it,  or  in  adhering  to  its  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and 
comfort.  No  person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason,  unless  on  the 
testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  his  own 
confession  in  open  court. 

Sec.  4.  Every  person  shall  be  disqualified  from  holding  an  of- 
fice or  place  of  honor  or  profit  under  the  authority  of  this  state, 
who  shall  be  convicted  of  having  given  or  offered  any  bribe,  to 
procure  his  election.  Laws  shall  be  made  to  exclude  from  office 
and  from  suffrage  those  who  shall  hereafter  be  convicted  of 
bribery,  perjury,  forgery,  or  other  high  crimes  or  misdemeanors. 
The  privilege  of  free  suffrage  shall  be  supported  by  laws  regu- 
lating elections  and  prohibiting,  under  adequate  penalties,  all 
undue  influence  therein  from  power,  bribery,  tumult,  or  other 
improper  conduct. 

Sec.  5.  No  person  who  denies  the  being  of  a God,  or  a future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  shall  hold  any  office  in  the 
civil  department  of  this  state. 

Sec.  6.  No  law  of  a general  'nature,  unless  otherwise  pro- 
vided for,  shall  be  enforced  until  sixty  days  after  the  passage 
thereof. 

Sec.  7.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  but  in 
consequence  of  an  appropriation  made  by  law;  nor  shall  any 
appropriation  of  money  for  the  support  of  an  army  be  made  for 
a longer  term  than  one  year. 

Sec.  8.  No  money  from  the  treasury  shall  be  appropriated  to 
objects  of  internal  improvement,  unless  a bill  for  that  purpose 
<be  approved  by  two-thirds  of  both  branches  of  the  legislature: 
and  a regular  statement  and  account  of  the  receipts  and  expen- 
ditures of  public  monies  shall  be  published  annually. 

Sec.  9.  No  law  shall  ever  be  passsed  to  raise  a loan  of  money 
up<?n  the  er&dit  of  the  state;  or  to  pledge  the  faith  of  the  state  for 
the  payment  or  redemption  of  any  loan  or  debt,  unless  such  law 
be  proposed  in  the  senate  or  house  of  representatives,  and  be 
agreed  to  by  a majority  of  the  members  of  each  house,  and  en- 
tered on  their  journals  with  the  yeas  and  nays  thereon,  and  be 
referred  to  the  next  succeeding  legislature,  and  published  for 
three  months  previous  to  the  next  regular  election,  in  three 
newspapers  of  this  state,  and  unless  a majority  of  each  branch 
of  the  legislature  so  elected,  after  such  publication,  shall  agree 
to,  and  pass  such  law;  and  in  such  case  the  yeas  and  nays  shall  be 
taken,  and  entered  on  the  journals  of  each  house:  Provided,  that 
nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  the 
legislature  from  negotiating  a further  loan  of  one  and  a half 
million  of  dollars,  and  vesting  the  same  in  stock  reserved  to  the 
state  by  the  charter  of  the  Planters5  bank  of  the  state  of  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Sec.  10.  The  legislature  shall  direct  by  law,  in  what  manner 
and  in  what  courts,  suits  may  be  brought  against  the  state. 

Sec.  1 1.  Absence  on  business  out  of  this  state,  or  of  the  United 
States,  or  on  a visit,  or  necessary  private  business,  shall  not 
cause  a forfeiture  of  citizenship  or  residence  once  obtained. 

Sec.  12.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  regulate  by 
law,  the  cases  in  which  deductions  shall  be  made  from  salaries 
of  public  officers  for  neglect  of  duty  in  their  official  capacity, 
and  the  amount  of  such  deduction. 

Sec.  13.  No  member  of  congress,  nor  any  person  holding  any 
office  of  profit  or  trust  under  the  United  States,  (the  office  of 
post  master  excepted),  or  any  other  state  of  the  union,  or  under 
any  foreign  power,  shall  hold  or  exercise  any  office  of  trust  or 
profit  under  this  state. 

Sec.  14.  Religion,  morality  and  knowledge,  being  necessary 
to  good  government,  the  preservation  of  liberty,  and  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind,  schools,  and  the  means  of  education,  shall 
forever  be  encouraged  in  this  state. 

Sec.  15.  Divorces  from  the  bonds  of  matrimony  shall  not  be 
granted,  but  in  cases  provided  for  by  law,  by  suits  in  chancery. 

Sec.  16.  Returns  of  all  elections  by  the  people  shall  be  made 
to  the  secretary  of  state,  in  such  a manner  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  law. 


Sec.  17.  No  new  county  shall  be  established  by  the  legisla" 
ture,  which  shall  reduce  the  county  or  counties,  or  either  o‘ 
them,  from  which  it  may  be  taken,  to  less  contents  than  five 
hundred  and  seventy-six  square  miles,  nor  shall  any  new  coun- 
ty be  laid  off  of  less  contents. 

Sec.  18.  The  legislature  shall  have  power  to  admit  to  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  free  white  citizens  of  this  state,  all  such 
persons  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes  of  Indians,  as 
shall  choose  to  remain  in  this  state,  upon  such  terms  as  the  le- 
gislature may  from  time  to  time  deem  proper. 

SLAVES. 

Sec.  1.  The  legislature  shall  have  no  power  to  pass  laws  for 
the  emancipation  of  slaves  without  the  consent  of  their  owners, 
unless  the  slave  shall  have  rendered  the  state  some  distinguished 
service,  in  which  case  the  owner  shall  be  paid  a full  equivalent 
for  the  slave  so  emancipated.  They  shall  have  no  power  to 
prevent  emigrants  to  this  state  from  bringing  with  them  such 
persons  as  are  deemed  slaves  by  the  laws  of  any  one  of  the 
United  States,  so  long  as  any  person  of  the  same  age  or  descrip- 
tion shall  be  continued  in  slavery  by  the  laws  of  this  state:  Pro- 
vided, That  such  person  or  slave  be  the  bona  fide  property  of  such 
emigrants.  Jlnd provided  also,  That  laws  may  be  passed  to  pro- 
hibit the  introduction  into  this  state  of  slaves  who  may  have 
committed  high  crimes  in  other  states.  They  shall  have  power 
to  pass  laws  to  permit  the  owners  of  slaves  to  emancipate  them, 
saving  the  rights  of  creditors,  and  preventing  them  from  becom- 
ing a public  charge.  They  shall  have  full  power  to  oblige  the 
owners  of  slaves  to  treat  them  with  humanity,  to  provide  for  them 
necessary  clothing  and  provisions,  to  abstain  from  all  injuries  to 
them  extending  to  life  or  limb;  and  in  case  of  their  neglect  or 
refusal  to  comply  with  the  directions  of  such  laws,  to  have  such 
slave  or  slaves  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  owner  or  owners. 

Sec.  2.  The  introduction  of  slaves  into  this  state  as  merchan- 
dise or  for  sale,  shall  be  prohibited  from  and  after  the  first  day  of 
May,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty- three:  Provided,  That  the  ac- 
tual settler  or  settlers  shall  not  be  prohibited  from  purchasing 
slaves  from  any  state  in  the  union,  and  bringing  them  into  this 
state  for  their  own  individual  use,  until  the  year  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  forty-five. 

Sec.  3.  In  the  prosecution  of  slaves  for  crimes  of  which  the 
punishment  is  not  capital,  no  inquest  by  a grand  jury  is  neces- 
sary: but  the  proceedings  in  such  cases  shall  be  regulated  by  law. 

MODE  OF  REVISING  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

Whenever  two-thirds  of  each  branch  of  the  legislature  shall 
deem  any  change,  alteration  or  amendment  necessary  to  this 
constitution,  such  proposed  change,  alteration,  or  amendment 
shall  be  read  and  passed  by  a majority  of  two-thirds  of  each 
house  respectively  on  each  day,  for  three  several  days:  public 
notice  thereof  shall  then  be  given  by  the  secretary  of  state  at 
least  six  months  preceding  the  next  general  election,  at  which 
the  qualified  electors  shall  vote  directly  for  or  against  such 
change,  alteration  or  amendment;  and  if  it  shall  appear  that  a 
majority  of  the  qualified  electors,  voting  for  members  of  the 
legislature,  shall  have  voted  for  the  proposed  change,  alteration 
or  amendment,  then  it  shall  be  inserted  by  the  next  succeeding 
legislature,  as  a part  of  this  constitution,  and  not  otherwise. 

SCHEDULE. 

Sec.  1.  All  rights  vested,  and  all  liabilities  incurred,  shall  re- 
main the  same  as  if  this  constitution  had  not  been  adopted. 

Sec.  2.  All  suits  at  law  or  in  equity,  now  pending  in  the  seve- 
ral courts  of  this  state,  may  be  transferred  to  such  court  as  may 
have  proper  jurisdiction  thereof. 

Sec.  3.  The  governor,  and  all  officers,  civil  and  military,  now 
holding  commissions  under  the  authority  of  this  state,  shall  con- 
tinue to  hold  and  exercise  their  respective  offices  until  super- 
seded pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  constitution,  and  until 
their  successors  be  duly  qualified. 

Sec  4.  All  laws  now  in  force  in  this  state,  not  repugnant  to 
this  constitution,  shall  continue  to  operate  until  they  shall  ex- 
pire by  their  own  limitation,  or  be  altered  or  repealed  by  the 
legislature. 

Sec.  5.  Immediately  upon  the  adoption  of  this  constitution, 
the  president  of  this  convention  shall  issue  writs  of  election, 
directed  to  the  sheriffs  of  the  several  counties,  requiring  them 
to  cause  an  election  to  be  held  on  the  first  Monday  and  day  fol- 
lowing in  December  next,  for  members  of  the  legislature,  at  the 
respective  places  of  holding  elections  in  said  counties,  which 
elections  shall  be  conducted  in  the’  manner  prescribed  by  the 
existing  election  laws  of  this  state:  and  the  members  thus  elect- 
ed, shall  continue  in  office  until  the  next  general  election,  and 
shall  convene  at  the  seat  of  government  on  the  first  Monday  in 
January,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-three;  and  shall  at  their 
first  session  order  an  election  to  be  held  in  every  county  of  this 
state  on  the  first  Monday  in  May  and  day  following,  eighteen 
hundred  and  thirty-three;  for  all  state  and  county  officers  under 
this  constitution,  [members  of  the  legislature  only  excepted], 
and  the  officers  then  elected  shall  continue  in  office  until  the 
succeeding  general  election,  and  after,  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
the  election  had  taken  place  at  the  time  last  aforesaid. 

Sec.  6.  Until  the  first  enumeration  shall  be  made,  as  directed 
by  this  constitution,  the  apportionment  of  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives among  the  several  districts  and  counties  in  this  state, 
shall  remain  as  at  present  fixed  by  law. 

P.  RUTILIUS  R.  PRAY, 
president  of  the  convention, 
and  representative  from  the  county  of  Hancock . 

Attest: 

John  II.  Mallory,  secretary. 
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fltf-We  present  an  original  communication  concerning 
(he  Ditr  rot.  The  subject,  surely,  is  one  of  “immea- 
surable” interest;  anti  the  facts  suggested  will  be  duly 
examined  by  scientific  indi  viduals,  and  a just  award  made 
concerning  the  discovery  claimed  by  col.  Morgan,  The 
reasoning  of  Dr.  Russell  appears  entitled  to  great  consi- 
deration and  weight.  We  do  not  profess  a knowledge  of 
the  principles  on  which  his  remarks  are  founded,  but 
feel  much  pleasure  in  presenting  them  to  those  who  pos- 
sess it;  yet  there  is  something  so  reasonable  in  the  facts 
submitted,  as  to  lead  us  to  hope  that  “a  cheap,  and  safe, 
and  efficacious  preventive  of  dry  rot”  has  been  discovered. 

It  is  reported  that  an  extensive  insuxvection  had  broken 
out  in  Cuba , and  that  between  400  and  450  slaves  were 
already  taken  and  shot. 

Mr.  Buchanan  is  about  to  return  from  Russia.  We 
have  long  thought  that,  though  a less  number  of  “minis- 
ters plenipotentiary  and  envoys  extraordinary”  would 
suffice  than  are  now  employed,  the  salaries  of  those  re- 
tained should  be  considerably  increased;  for  by  the  time 
that  one  of  these  becomes  tolerably  acquainted  with  the 
manners  and  habits  of  the  court  to  which  he  is  sent,  he 
begins  to  think  of  returning — his  expenses  having  alrea- 
dy exceeded  his  salary,  inclusive  of  his  out-fit  and  the  al- 
lowance to  be  made  for  his  in-fit.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  B. 
will  be  proposed  as  a candidate  for  the  senate  of  the 
United  States,  for  Pennsylvania,  in  place  of  Mr,  Dallas, 
whose  period  of  service  expired  on  the  4th  March  last. 

The  spirit  in  which,  a few  weeks  ago,  we  wrote  and 
published  some  remarks  on  “religious  newspapers”  was 
the  furthest  possible  remove  from  a spirit  of  controversy; 
but  a much  respected  and  old  subscriber,  in  Virginia,  has 
reproved  us  for  these  remarks,  and  made  claims  upon 
our  impartiality  which  cannot  be  easily  refused.  His  let- 
ter shall  have  a place,  and  in  the  next  Register,  unless 
some  matters  of  more  immediate  interest  may  prevent 
it — accompanied  by  a lew  observations  of  a very  general 
nature,  and  such  as  we  hope  cannot  seem  to  have  any 
leading  to  a discussion  concerning  religious  subjects — for 
that  is  inadmissible. 

We  regret  to  learn  that  a good  many  of  the  eastern 
cotton  factories  have  “shut  down  their  gates,”  in  conse- 
quence of  the  high  price  of  cotton,  and  yet  comparative- 
ly low  price  of  cotton  goods — whereby  many  persons  are 
thrown  out  of  employment,  and  business  generally  is 
embarrassed. 

There  are  many,  and,  to  us,  very  serious  complaints 
of  the  uncertainty  of  the  mails,  with  respect  to  the  trans- 
portation of  the  Register.  We  are  liable  to  sins  of 
omission  and  of  commission — but  extraordinary  care  is 
taken  to  avoid  them,  and  assure  the  safe  delivery  of  our 
paper.  We  know  not  what  more  can  be  done — on  oilr 
part.  If  gentlemen  do  not  receive  the  Register,  we  have 
no  right  to  expect  a continuance  of  their  subscriptions  for 
it:  but  this  “rule  of  right”  does  not  reconcile  us  to  the 
losses  which  we  suffer,  because  of  the  acts  of  careless  or 
incapable  men. 

We  are  suffering  exceedingly  for  the  want  of  rain. 
Many  of  the  fields  look  as  if  fire  had  passed  over  them. 
It  is  more  than  seven  weeks  since  rain  enough  fell  to  “lay 
the  dust”  in  our  roads. 

Wool.  Several  agents  from  the  manufactories  in  Wor- 
cester county,  are  in  pursuit  of  wool  among  our  farmers 
in  this  and  the  adjoining  counties.  Prices  paid,  45a72c. ; 
full  blood  merino  53a58c.  Hartford  Review. 
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Cotton.  Prices  at  Liverpool,  Aug.  6. — Upland,  very 
ord.  to  fair,  9 3-8al0  3-8;  good  lair  to  prime  10^a  12c/.'; 
New  Orleans,  very  ord.  to  fair,  9 5-8al(%  good  fair  to 
good,  Hal  1^;  very  good  to  prime,  ll^als.  1</. ; Alabama 
and  Mobile,  9^al0^;  Sea  Island,  stained,  10c/.  a Is.  2c/.; 
ord.  to  fair  Is.  2c/.als.  3^c/. ; good  fair  to  very  fine  Is.  4c/. 
als.  6c/. 

This  shews  a considerable  advance  on  former  prices, 
though  the  import  into  Great  Britain,  is  95,700  bags  more 
than  in  the  first  seven  months  of  1832. 

The  cholera  was  raging  dreadfully  in  various  parts  of 
Mexico,  and  had  depopulated  whole  districts.  It  was  sup- 
posed to  be  on  its  approach  to  the  capital.  Numbers  had 
perished  on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  Panuco,  and  hun- 
dreds of  houses,  plantations  and  estates,  were  without  a 
soul  to  take  care  of  them. 

Travelling.  A New  York  paper  states  that  the  influx 
of  strangers  in  that  city  is  unprecedented.  One  hotel 
has  had,  during  the  past  month,  no  less  than  1,795  en- 
tries of  boarders  on  its  register,  making  an  average  of  54 
per  day.  The  steamboats  and  stages  arrive  in  all  direc- 
tions crowded  with  passengers.  Some  of  the  principal 
houses  have  turned  away  from  fifty  to  a hundred  a day. 
On  one  day  of  last  week  a gentleman  was  unable  to  get 
into  any  of  the  hotels  in  Broadway,  and  at  one  house 
twenty-five  persons  slept  in  a single  room. 

Monet.  Much  is  said  in  the  newspapers,  and  in  com- 
mon conversation,  about  a “pressure  in  the  money  mar- 
ket”— and  it  seems  that  “money  is  scarce.”  But  the 
reason  why,  does  not  appear  to  he  so  well  settled;  and  the 
fact  exists,  that  business,  in  general,  was  more  lively, 
during  the  last  spring  and  summer,  and  so  is  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  than  in  other  years  when  “money  was  plenty.” 

The  “Pennsylvanian”  says — “From  the  recent  operations  of 
the  stock  jobbers,  it  is  highly  probable  that  there  will  be  an  ex- 
treme pressure  in  the  money  market  in  New  York,  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore,  in  about  two  months,  less  or  more.  The  United 
States  bank,  a few  days  ago,  issued  an  order  to  the  five  western 
offices,  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Nashville  and  we  be- 
lieve St.  Louis,  directing  that  no  commercial  paper  running 
over  ninety  days  be  received  during  the  coming  season.  It  has 
been  customary  for  the  bank  at  that  season  of  the  year,  to  ad- 
vance funds  on  the  crops  by  drafts  on  New  Orleans  at  six 
months.  This  is  now  stopped,  and  a great  injury  would  re- 
sult to  the  commerce  of  the  west,  hence  also  to  that  of  the  east. 
The  bank  is  also  calling  in  specie  in  New  York  and  perhaps 
elsewhere,  to  great  amounts,  while  it  boasts  of  having  eleven 
millions  in  its  vaults,  and  five  millions  in  Europe. 

“Unite  all  these  operations  with  the  cotton  speculations — the 
stock-jobbing  transactions,  and  who  does  not  see  that  the  ex- 
treme pressure  is  menacing  us  in  a few  weeks?  All  these  vi- 
brations, efforts,  contests,  grow  out  of  the  rapid  spread  and  in- 
fluence of  the  stock  jobbing  mania  or  principle,  which,  during 
the  last  few  years,  has  arisen  to  a dreadful  magnitude  in  New 
York  and  elsewhere.  The  honorable  men  of  business,  arc  sa- 
crificed to  this  foul  fiend.  We  must  have  a revolution. ” 

The  “New  York  Standard”  asserts — that  “the  branch  [of  the 
U.  S.]  bank  for  its  own  reasons,  is  about  to  make  a scarcity  of 
money.  It  will  during  this  week  have  peculiar  facilities  for  so 
doing;  there  is  considerably  more  than  a million  of  dollars  to  be 
collected  in  cash  by  our  custom  house,  and  deposited  in  the 
branch.  The  bond  payers  can  get  no  discount  at  the  branch; 
and  if  the  local  banks  accommodate  them,  their  paper  will  be 
immediately  sent  back  by  the  branch  with  a demand  for  the  va- 
lue in  specie.  The  local  banks  then  who  discount  an  im- 
porter’s note  now,  discount  it  in  effect  for  specie , since  the 
United  States  bank  persists  in  its  tyrannous  and  oppressive 
course,  and  they  in  consequence  must,  for  their  own  interest 
and  safety,  restrict  their  business  closely.  The  borrower,  then, 
must  go  to  the  broker,”  &c. 

But.  the  New  York  Daily  Advertiser  observes — “It  has  been 
stated  in  some  of  the  public  papers,  and  also  on  ‘change,’  that 
there  existed  a scarcity  of  money,  which  is  caused  by  the  cur- 
tailment of  discounts  by  the  United  States  bank  in  this  city. 
If  there  is  any  scarcity  of  money  in  Wall  street,  it  has  not,  we 
believe,  reached  the  community  generally,  for  never  within  our 
recollection,  has  there  been  so  much  life  and  activity  at  this 
season  of  the  year  among  the  merchants,  a«  at  the  present  time. 
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The  amount  of  business  done  is  immense,  and  with  apparent 
ease  and  confidence.  Ta  satisfy  ourselves,  however,  of  the 
alleged  cause,  we  have  applied  to  a source  on  which  perfect 
reliance  can  be  placed  for  correct  information,  and  learn  that 
the  branch  in  this  city, .with in  the  last  sixty  days,  has  increased, 
instead  of  diminished,  their  discounts  about  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars;  that  they  have  purchased  exchange  on  England 
and  France  to  the  amount  of  half  a million;  and  drafts  on  Balti- 
more, Philadelphia  and  Boston  to  the  amount  of  a million  and  a 
half;  and  that  during  the  last  two  months,  the  city  banks  have 
owed  the  branch  an  average  daily  casli  balance  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Thus  it  appears  that  if  any  scarcity 
exists  in  the  community  generally,  it  is  not  owing  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  United  States  bank,  for  they  have,  as  it  appears, 
extended  instead  of  curtailed  their  discounts  and  purchases  of 
exchange.” 

No  doubt,  the  operations  of  the  gamblers  in  the  stocks, 
at  New  York,  have  had  some  effect  to  bring  about  the 
“pressure”  spoken  of — The  “Pennsylvanian”  says  that 
these  operations  of  the  “ board  of  brokers ” only,  in  Wall 
street,  gave  a nominal  sum  of  14,593,596  dollars,  in  the 
stock  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  alone,  from  1st 
Nov.  1832  to  27th  August  1833!  But  nearly  all  this  was 
“moonshine.”  One  person,  perhaps,  agreeing  to  sell  a 
thousand  shares  who  never  regularly  owned  ten,  and 
another  agreeing  to  purchase  them  though  not  posses- 
sed of  surplus  money  enough  to  pay  for  twenty.  The 
business  then  is  one  of  sheer  gambling — or  of  specula- 
tion on  future  prices,  which  the  parties  endeavor  to  ad- 
vance or  reduce  “according  to  circumstances!” — 'and  the 
“differences”  only  are  paid  at  the  days  appointed  for 
settlement.  The  rise  in  the  price  of  cotton,  we  must 
think,  would  rather  make  money  “plenty, ’’than  “scarce.” 
The  increased  value  of  that  article  has  greatly  added  to 
what  may  be  called  the  “circulating  medium” — for  it  is 
of  no  importance  whether  that  medium  is  in  bales  of 
cotton  or  'bundles  of  bank  notes,  provided  the  former 
commands  the  latter.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  much  mo- 
ney, or  value,  is  “locked  up”  in  cotton.  The  disasters 
that  happened  because  of  speculations  in  1825  are  yet  too 
fresh  on  the  memory — and  we  suppose  that  no  man’s 
credit  would  be  advanced,  at  bank,  if  it  were  known  that 
he  had  on  hand  a large  quantity  of  cotton,  ( purchased  at 
the  present  price ),  which  he  was  resolved  to  hold,  even 
for  two  months!  It  is  true,  that  there  have  been  large 
transactions  in  cotton,  but  every  new  purchaser  hastens  to 
make  sale — to  realize  a small  profit,  and  relieve  himself 
of  the  hazard  encountered.  The  United  States  bank 
may,  for  alight  that  we  know,  have  issued  the  orders 
6tated  to  the  western  branches,  for  the  western  debts 
■were  large,  and  have  been  a fruitful  theme  for  clamor 
against  that  institution;  but  opposed  to  this  is  the  para- 
mount fact  that  the  “pressure  of  the  money  market” 
began  at  JYew  York,  and  we  have  not  even  yet  heard 
of  any  particular  “pressure”  in  the  -west — 'though  it  ap- 
ears  that  at  New  York,  the  discounts  of  the  office  there 
ad  been  increased  $800,000  in  the  last  60  days,  because 
of  the  increased  demand  for  money  in  that  city — and  its 
purchases  of  bills  and  drafts  amounted  to  two  millions 
more,  in  the  same  time. 

The  reduced  periods  of  the  credits  allowed  for  duties 
on  goods  imported,  may  have  had  a considerable  effect  to 
produce  the  “pressure” — because  of  reasons  to  be  assign- 
ed below — for  these  credits  have  been  used  as  capital  by 
the  merchants,  and  substantially  are  so.  If,  for  example, 
the  average  amount  of  the  bonds  given  be  placed  at  twen- 
ty millions,  and  the  average  credit  at  twelve  months — but 
the  average  rate  of  the  credits  being  reduced  to  six 
months — it  is  manifest  that  the  operating  capital  of  the 
importers  must  be  reduced  ten  millions  of  dollars — 'and 
that  they  would  be  compelled  to  make  new  money  ar- 
rangements to  that  amount.  There  would,  be  no  great 
difficulty  in  this,*  under  ordinary  circumstances — -for  the 
money  paid  by  them  into  the  banks  would  gladly  be  loan- 
ed by  the  banks,  and  the  gross  amount  of  debts  payable 
would  not  be  at  all  affected,  except  that  importers  would 
ay  six  months  interest  on  monejr,  or  credit,  which  they 
eretofore  enjoyed  free  of  interest.  And  besides,  were 
even  these  ten  millions  lost  to  the  “circulation  of  values,” 
it  would  be  many  times  made  up  by  the  newly  increased 
values  of  cotton,  wool,  bread-stuffs  and  meats,  and  other 
products  of  agriculture  and  of  manufactures,  the  fisheries 


•Unless  because  of  a prompt  use  of  the  money  by  the  United 
States,  in  the  payment  of  debts  owing  in  foreign  countries. 


and  of  commerce;  for  the  price  of  almost  every  leading 
commodity  is  unusually  high,  and  lands  and  houses  and 
lots  are  in  earnest  demand,  at  proportionate  advances  of 
their  value.  Hence,  while  the  general  means  of  pay- 
ment are  mightily  increased  at  home,  there  is  a lessened 
demand  for  sjiecie  abroad;  and,  in  the  natural  order 

OF  THINGS,  “MONET”  OUGHT  TO  BE  EXCEEDINGLY  PLEN- 
TIEUL  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  AT  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

Why,  then,  is  it  not  so? 

We  have  no  manner  of  doubt — but  that  the  pressure 
complained  of,  and  severe  embarrassment  which  is  feared, 
has  its  origin  and  support  in  the  outcry  that  has  been 
made  concerning  the  public  deposites  in  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  pomp  and  parade  with  which  “the 
agent  of  the  treasury”  was  passed  through  the  country  to 
receive  proposals  from  the  state  banks,  for  the  reception 
of  these  deposites,  8tc.  It  is  not  easy  to  speak  of  the  man- 
ner of  these  things  in  respectful  terms,  or  to  avoid  the  im- 
putation of  motives,  on  the  part  of  some  who  stanch  behind 
the  scenes,  of  the  worst  possible  character.  For  as  there 
is  not  even  a pretended  fear  expressed  as  to  the  safety  of 
these  deposites — as  the  house  of  representatives,  which  is 
the  “purse-holder”  of  the  nation,  only  a few  months  ago, 
not  only  refused  to  authorise  a sale  of  the  stock  of  this 
bank,  (though  its  proceeds  were  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  payment  of  the  public  debt),  but  also  resolved  by  the 
great  vote  of  109  against  only  46,  that  the  public  deposites 
might  be  safely  continued  therein — we  are  involuntarily 
compelled  to  believe  that  secret  and  bad  motives  have 
caused  the  blustering  and  ridiculous  manner  in  which  the 
subject  of  removing  the  deposites  has  been  forced  on  the 
public  attention,  through  the  “official”  presses,  and  by 
other  equally  reprehensible  means— and  in  the  face  of  the 
votes  of  the  house  of  representatives  just  above  mentioned: 
for  we  must  again  say,  that  that  house  is  the  rightful  and 
only  constitutional  purse-holder  of  the  people  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  And  such  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
democrats  of ’98.  But  we  have  new  democrats,  as  well 
as  a new  democracy,  “in  these  our  days.”  Then  a vote 
of  the  “people’s  house” — -so  clear  and  decided  and  im- 
posing, would  not  have  been  questioned,  without  an  im- 
perious and  prompt  necessity  of  acting  against  it.  For 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  others  in  the  ‘•'■govern- 
ment ,”  (as  the  executive  is  now  “democratically”  called), 
we  entertain  a high  personal  regard  which  it  is  difficult 
to  reconcile  with  the  mission  of  Mr.  Amos  Kendall,  and 
the  manner  of  the  things  which  preceded,  accompanied  and 
followed  it— the  effects  of  which  are  now  so  visible  upon, 
and  will  bring  about  an  almost  irreparable  injury  to  the 
dealing  community,  unless  a quick  decision,  and  a pledge 
too,  concerning  the  public  deposites  shall  be  publicly 
made. 

We  offer  no  argument  in  favor  of  continuing  the  depo- 
sites in  the  bank  and  its  offices.  It  is  not  required,  either 
by  the  insolvency  or  malconduct  of  the  bank — and  will  ad- 
mit, by  way  of  compromise,  or  for  the  sake  of  illustra- 
tion, that  it  is  of  small  interest  either  to  the  public  or  to 
the  bank  whether  the  deposites  are  removed  or  not;  but 
it  is  of  instant  and  vital  importance  that  the  question  should 
be  settled,  after  the  bellowings  that  we  have  had  concern- 
ing it — and  the  public,  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  state  banks,  all  know  what  each  may  depend  upon. 
Then  the  “pressure”  will  begin  to  abate,  instead  of  ga- 
thering fresh  force;  and,  though  the  general  operations 
of  business  may  be  somewhat  embarrassed  by  a change  of 
the  deposites,  a more  regular  state  of  things  will  ensue, 
and  dealing  men  be  enabled  to  calculate  their  facilities 
as  in,  former  times.  + For  we  esteem  it  as  the  height 
of  absurdity  to  suppose,  that  the  bank  of  the  U.  States, 
after  what  has  happened,  can  safely  relieve  the  pressure, 
though  in  its  progress  of  receiving  the  public  moneys  it 
may  gather  into  its  vaults  nine-tenths  of  all  the  circulat- 
ing specie-of  the  country.  For  what  assurance  has  the 
bank,  that  “agents  of  the  treasury”  may  not  be  sent  out 
to  demand  and  obtain  and  carry  away,  specie — to  the 
whole  amount  of  the  public  deposites  in  the  bank,  to  be 
publicly  and  uproariously  paraded  through  the  streets  of 
our  cities,  in  evidence  of  the  care  which  is  taken  of  the 
public  treasure!  A reasonable  man  will  be  inclined  to 
think  that  this  cannot  be  done.  But  what  reasonable 


fAt  present  few  persons  can  calculate  such  facilities — for  ths 
very  best  paper  is  “turned  down.” 
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man  would  have  thought,  after  the  vote  in  congress , that 
an\  question  concerning  the  deposites  would  have  been 
agitated  in  the  late  summer? — or  if  so,  have  believed  that 
an  agent  of  the  treasury  would  have  passed  through  the 
states  on  this  business,  amidst  the  thunder  of  an  hundred 
“official”  presses,  and  the  sound  of  harsh  gongs,  as  when 
a Chinese  mandarin,  of  the  first  rank,  proceeds  to  offer 
incense  to  the  '■'■yellow  dragon All  this  seems  to  have 
been  done  “for  effect” — to  excite  public  feeling,  to  rouse 
party  prejudices,  and  play  upon  the  passions  of  the  “mil- 
lion.” If  such  was  the  design — it  has  miserably  failed. 
The  good  sense  and  cool  judgment  of  the  people  pan- 
caked that  project.  But  as  Sam  Patch  said,  “some  things 
may  be  done  as  well  as  others” — though  Sam  disappeared , 
and  sunk  so  low  that  he  never  has  been  found,  because  of 
one  of  his  doings — -and  the  failure  just  mentioned  may 
only  lead  to  some  proceeding  more  solid;  and  public  pro- 
cessions of  hundreds  of  drays  loaded  with  specie,  accom- 
panied with  the  sound  of  drums  and  trumpets,  and  orna- 
mented with  strange  flags,  to  gather  a crowd  and  excite 
the  cries  of  the  populace,  seem  to  be  quite  within  the 
range  of  conduct  already  practised;  and  annunciations  of 
the  fact  may  be  looked  for  in  the  “Globe”  after  this  man- 
ner: 1 • 

'■'■The  glory  of  the  government  is  complete!  Let  the 
people  rejoice!  One  hundred  drays  loaded  with  dollars , 
from  the  vaults  of  the  British  bank  of  the  United  States, 

yesterday  started  fo?'  the bank  fin  which  all 

the  public  moneys  are  to  be  hereafter  deposited ),  amidst 
the  huzzas  of  exulting  thousands,  the  thunder  of  cannon, 
and  the  dulcet  notes  of  the  Jews-harp , a large  detachment 
of  brokers  from  Wall  street  being  on  duty  for  the  august 
occasion.  Hurrah — hurrah,  and  hurrah!” 

That  the  “Globe”  and  its  anti-bank  abetters,  would  re- 
joice in  such  a result,  we  think,  cannot  be  doubted;  but 
we  trust  that  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  (whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  act  in  this  matter),  as  well  as  others  concern- 
ed, will  do  their  duty;  and,  be  their  decision  what  it 
may,  render  it  quietly,  and  with  a considerate  regard  for 
the  public  safety — which  is  deeply  concerned  in  money- 
matters.  The  bank  can  pay  over,  at  once,  all  the  public 
-money  wdiich  it  holds — but  in  making  such  payment, 
something  like  a general  stoppage  of  payments  between 
individuals,  must  follow — those  alone  excepted  who 
“feed  at  the  public  crib,”  and  receive  fixed  salaries  from 
the  public  purse. 

An  exceedingly  large  quantity  of  specie  has  accumu-- 
lated  in  the  coffers  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States.  The 
present  amount  of  specie  in  our  country  has  been  esti- 
mated at  about  21  millions,  not  including  the  hoards  of 
individuals  which  do  not  pass  into  the  available  means  of 
ordinary  business — and  of  these  21  millions,  about  eleven 
are  now  said  to  be  in  the  vaults  of  this  bank,  besides  five 
millions  more  in  Europe — and,  we  are  told  that  its  gene- 
ral balance  against  the  local  banks  is  much  heavier  than 
usual;  so  also  is  the  amount  of  its  discounts,  or  “accom- 
modations” of  all  sorts.  The  most  simple  dolt  knows 
that  it  must  be  against  the  interest  of  the  bank  to  hold  so 
large  a sum  in  specie  or  sure  specie  funds,  amounting 
to  nearly  one  half  of  its  whole  capital,  for  these  funds  are 
idle — they  produce  no  profits;  but  are  necessarily  retain- 
ed for  an  issue  which  cannot  be  foreseen,  and  so  lost 
to  the  public  accommodation.  And  though  the  bank 
may  have  increased  its  own  discounts,  to  relieve  the 
“pressure”  on  persons  in  business,  specie  funds  to  the 
amount  which  may  be  instantly  demanded,  must  be  re- 
tainer; and  the  effect  is  this — that,  (speaking  general- 
ly), for  every  excess  dollar,  which,  on  this  account.,-  lies 
idle,  (and  is  really  as  useless,  in  the  bank  of  the  United 
States,  as  if  it  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  as  to  all 
present  purposes),  the  local  banks  are  compelled  to  refuse 
new  accommodations  to  the  amount  of  six  dollars,  (and 
such  is  less  Ilian  the  ordinary  rate  at  which  the  local 
banks  do  business);  and,  bv  this  rule,  if  there  be  a pre- 
sent excess  of  only  five  millions  of  specie,  or  sure  specie 
funds,  in  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  the  general  effect 
is  to  reduce  the  accommodations  of  the  local  banks  in  the 
sum  of  thirty  millions — because  of  the  liability  of  these 
banks  to  be  called  on  for  coin,  the  bank  of  the  United 
States  not  being  able,  (however  willing  it  might  be),  to 
say,  we  shall  not  make  hasty  ealls  upon  you  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  balances  which  you  owe,  in  specie;  for  that 
bank  is  unable  to  calculate  its  own  means,  except  in  the 


actual  possession  of  a sufficient  quantity  of  coin  to  meet 
the  demands  which  are  threatened,  or,  at  least,  are  justly 
apprehended  may  be  made  upon  it.f 

With  these,  and  to  us,  apparently  simple  views  of  the 
subject,  we  shall  conclude  with  saying — that,  vhetherthe 
deposites  of  the  public  money  are,  or  are  not,  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  is  a matter  of 
small  present  importance  to  the  people,  funder  the  cir- 
cumstances which  have  really  occurred ) compared  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  fact  whether  the  deposites  are  to  be 
removed,  or  not;  and,  if  to  be  removed , of  the  manner 
and  time  of  the  removal. 

The  tresibency.  Perhaps  more  is  said  in  Virginia 
concerning  the  next  presidency  of  the  United  States,  than 
in  all  the  rest  of  the  states — and  meetings  have  been  held 
in  several  counties  at  *w  hi  eh  Benjamin  Watkins  Leigh 
has  been  nominated  fer  that  high  office.  We  do  not  ven- 
ture to  predict  the  result — but  it  seems  to  us  that  Virgi- 
nia, true  to  her  old  practices,  w ill  not  support  any  candi- 
date for  that  office  whose  location  is  north  of  “Mason  and 
Dixon’s  line.” 

A great  deal,  however,  is  said  in  some  of  the  northern 
papers  in  favor  of  a “national  convention”  to  nominate 
the  democratic  candidate  for  the  presidency,  and  thus 
bring  the  “screws”  of  party  discipline  into  full  opera- 
tion. This  is  rejected  by  others,  as  a projeet  to  cast  the 
nomination  in  favor  of  Mr.  Van  Buren.  There  is  a 
pretty  strong  interest  making  in  support  of  judge  JYIcLean , 
and  some  in  favor  of  general  Cass.  There  is  much  spe- 
culation whether  Mr.  Clay will,  or  will  not,  be  again 
offered.  Mr.  Webster  lias  also  been  named,  and  many 
are  ready  to  support  him.  There  is  not-much  now'  said 
about  judge  Barbour,  though,  for  a time,  it  seemed  as  if 
the  people  of  Virginia  were  willing  to  take  him  up.  It 
does  not,  at  present,  appear  probable  that  Mr.  Calhoun 
will  be  a candidate. 

These  things  are  mentioned  only  in  the  way  that  they 
appear  to  us,  and  as  matters  of  information.  We  think 
it  is  much  too  soon  to  move  in  this  important  matter. 
There  are  great  things  yet  to  be  settled;  and  the  selec- 
tion, byi.he  people,  may  be  made  under  excitements  and 
feelings  which  do  not,  at  present,  exist;  and,  in  any  event, 
we  hope  that  the  whole  affair  will  be  kept  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  politicians,  and  the  choice  be  made  with  reference 
only  to  the  establishment  of  well-defined  and  openly 
avowed  principles.  After  the  next  session  of  congress, 
all  persons  will  be  better  enabled  to  make  up  their  minds 
on  the  subject. 

Mr.  O’Connell  anb  the  reporters.  We  have  briefly 
noticed  the  proceedings  of  Mr.  O’Connell  against  the  re- 
porters for  the  London  press,  because  that  they  refused  to 
“note  down”  and  write  out  his  speeches.  Since  then  we 
have  seen  a sketch  of  a curious  and  spirited  debate  which 
took  place  in  the  house  of  commons  on  the  29th  July,  with 
relation  to  this  subject,  on  the  complaint  of  the  gentle- 
man named,  that-the  reporters  had  entered  into  a conspi- 
racy not  to  report  his  speeches — and  on  a motion  made 
by  him  that  the  proprietor  and  printer  of  the  “Times’* 
should  be  brought  to  the  bar  “for  publishing  the  debates 
of  the  house,  in  contempt  of  its  orders,  and  in  breach  of 
its  privileges.”  The  effect  of  this  motion,  if  carried  out, 
would  be  to  prevent  the  publication  o f the  debates — for, 
though  the  speeches  of  the  members  of  parliament  are 
now  fully  published,  such  publication  is  in  “contempt  of 
the  orders  of  the  house  and  in  breach  of  its  privileges!” 
It  is  not  many  years  ago,  that  the  speeches  in  parliament 
were  reported  as  debates  in  a “political  club” — the  names 
of  the  members  being  dashed;  as  sir  R P ■,  said, 

JThere  is  another  reason,  perhaps,  why  the  bank  has  to  guard 
its  means  more  carefully  than  usual.  All  its  notes,  no  matter 
where  payable,  are  every  where  receivable  in  the  payment  of 
debts  due  the  United  States;  and,  as  the  “pressure”  on  the 
state  banks  is  increased,  there  is  a lessened  circulation  of  the 
bills  of  distant  offices  of  the  bank— a constant,  endeavor  being 
made  by  the  stite  banks  to  press  these  notes  into  the  nearest 
office,  and  so  reduce  the  demand  to  he  made  upon  themselves 
for  coin.  We  know  nothing  of  the  fact — hut,  from  the  nature  of 
tilings,  must  believe,  that,  whenever  there  is  a pressure  for 
money,  a far  greater  proportion  of  the  custom-house  bonds  is 
paid  in  the  bills  of  distant  offices,  than  when  money  is  “plenty.  ” 
In  the  latter  state  of  things,  no  one  will  take  a step  out  of  his 
way  to  make  the  exchanges  necessary  for  such  operations. 
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or,  Mr.  O’C «,  replied.  The  “privileges”  of  parlia- 

ment remain  as  they  were— but  the  good  sense  of  the 
British  people  has  rendered  them  inactive,  if  not  also 
consigned  them  to  the  “dark  ages”  in  which  they  origi- 
nated, in  respect  to  this  matter;  and  the  people  now  claim 
it  as  a right  that  they  should  be  informed  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  their  representatives — which  right  Mr.  O'Connell 
seems  willing  to  deprive  them  of,  because  of  a personal 
quarrel  between  himself  and  the  reporters — he  would 
avenge  a private  wrong,  by  inflicting  a public  injury ! But 
as  his  speeches  on  this  occasion  are  not  reported,  we 
know  not  what  he  said  in  defence  of  his  conduct,  and 
shall  not  press  this  point  any  further. 

After  Mr.  O’Connell’s  motion  had  been  read — • 

Mr.  Bannerman  would  make  a short  statement  from  a paper 
which  had  been  put  into  his  hands.  The  statement  was  this — 
“The  reporters  of  the  morning  papers  respectfully  request  you 
to  state  to  the  house,  that  they  deny  In  the  most  positive  man- 
ner the  charge  of  wilful  misrepresentation  brought  against  them 
by  Mr.  O’Connell,  and  they  confidently  appeal  to  its  members 
for  the  truth  of  that  denial. 

“They  beg  to  add  that  they  are  impressed  with  a full  sense  of 
the  inconvenience  of  the  course  which  they  have  been  most 
reluctantly  compelled  to  adopt. 

“That  course  they  have  adopted  as  the  only  one  by  which 
they  could  obtain  the  means  of  repelling  in  the  house,  as  pub 
licly  as  it  was  made,  a most  unfounded  imputation  upon  their 
character  and  integrity — an  imputation  which,  if  left  uncontra- 
dicted, must  utterly  degrade  them  in  the  estimation  of  society.” 
Sir  R.  Peel  said  that  it  would  be  well  for  the  house  to  consider 
before  it  took  the  first  step  in  this  matter  to  what  it  would  lead. 
He  admitted  that  the  privileges  of  the  house  had  not  been  ob 
served,  that  the  house  had  been  accustomed  to  connive  at  their 
violation,  and  that  the  tacit  understanding  of  that  connivance 
was,  that  impartiality  should  be  equally  extended  to  all.  The 
question,  however,  was  this — was  the  course  now  adopted  by 
the  honorable  and  learned  gentleman  such  as  would  enforce  the 
impartiality  and  justice  for  which  he  contended?  The  lion,  and 
learned  gentleman  had  endeavored  to  deter  those  who  took  a 
part  on  this  question  different  from  his  own  view  of  it  by  saying 
that  they  were  shrinking  from  the  despotism  of  the  press.  He 
knew  not  whether  he  (sir  R.  Peel)  would  lie  considered  as  a 
man  likely  to  shrink  from  that  despotism.  He  knew  of  no  baser 
fear  than  that  which  would  lead  a man  to  accommodate  his 
conduct  to  the  feeling  of  the  press.  [Hear,  hear.]  Still  he  was 
of  opinion  that  the  fear  of  being  thought  afraid  of  the  press 
ought  not  to  prevent  a man  of  spirit  from  doing  justice  to  it — 
[hear,  hear] — and,  as  an  act  of  justice  to  it,  he  must  say  that 
during  the  twenty  years  he  had  been  in  parliament,  he  had  no 
occasion  to  complain  of  the  reports  of  his  speeches  which  had 
been  inserted  in  the  press,  and  that  he  had  not  had  in  that  time 
any  communication  with  the  reporters,  save  once  or  twice, 
when  some  of  them  had  called  upon  him  for  documents  referred 
to  in  his  speech. 

Sir  Robert  proceeded,  and  rendered  a most  honorable 
testimony  in  favor  of  the  efficacy  and  fidelity  of  the  re- 
porters, as  well  as  of  their  independence — and  said, 

“It  occurred  to  him  that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman, 
when  he  said  that  he  held  a power  in  that  house,  which  was 
not  to  be  controlled,  either  by  the  king  or  the  lords,  or  the  courts 
of  law,  or  the  judges,*  it  occurred  to  him  [sir  R.  Peel,]  that  he 
[Mr.  O’Connell,]  ought,  as  his  power  was  responsible,  to  tem- 
per its  exercise  with  justice— [cheers]— when  he  [Mr.  O’Con- 
nell] said  that  the  reports  in  the  morning  newspapers  were  not 
only  incorrect  and  ignorant,  but  also ‘designedly  false.’  [Loud 
cries  of  hear,  hear.]” 

And  he  asked— 

But  what  was  the  nature  of  the  hon.  gentleman’s  motion?  It 
was  that  the  printer  of  the  Times  newspaper  should  be  brought 
to  the  bar.  Suppose  that  motion  granted,  what  would  take 
place?  The  charge  against  him  would  be  intelligible  enough  if 
it  were  true  that  the  reports  were  not  fair;  but  what  was  the 
case  now?  The  speaker would  have  to  say.  “You  have  violated 
our  privileges.  We  should  have  no  complaint  against  you.  if 
you  had  done  it  impartially;  but  we  have  abuse  of  complaint 
against  you  because  you  have  violated  them  only  partially.” 
What  assurance,  then,  could  the  speaker  ask  the  printer  to  give? 
Would  he  have  him  to  say,  “I  will  promise  that  in  future  all 
the  debates  shall  be  fully  and  correctly  stated?”  But  in  that 
case  he  would  be  promising  to  commit  a still  greater  violation 
of  the  privileges  of  the  house.  [Hear,  hear.] 

But  if  the  orders  of  the  house  remain  unrepealed,  and  the 
speaker  should  be  called  upon  to  remind  the  printer,  and  the 
printer  should  say,  “I  will  observe  justice,  but  maintain  my 
right  to  abridge  what,  speeches  I like,”  then  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed member  would  say,  “I  have  another  power  to  which  I will 
resort— I will  clear  the  gallery  of  strangers.”  Now  if  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  was  determined  to  adopt  that  course  why 
not  adopt  it  manfully  and  openly  at  once?  [Hear,  hear.] 

* * * * “The  hon.  and  learned  member  said  he 

would  persevere  until  his  speeches  were  given,  but  was  this  a 
collision  in  which  the  house  ought  to  be  engaged?  Why  did  not 

• * To  clear  the  gallery  of  strangers— fo  sit  perpetually  as  with 
«losed  doors.  j3D< 


the  hon.  member  do  that  which  had  been  so  often  done  before. 

He  had  only  to  notice  that  strangers  were  in  the  gallery,  and  he 
would  insure  their  absence.  If  the  house  entered  into  the 
course  which  the  hon.  and  learned  member  proposed,  it  would 
be  pregnant  with  the  most  disagreeable  consequences.  It  was 
a difficulty  which  they  ought  to  be  anxious  to  avoid.” 

On  the  question  being  taken,  there  were  48  votes  for 
Mr.  O’Connell’s  motion  and  153  against  it.  Being  thus 
foiled,  he  addressed  the  speaker,  and  called  his  attention 
to  the  presence  of  strangers  in  the  gallery.  The  speaker 
ordered  the  galiery  to  be  cleared,  and  the  house  proceed- 
ed for  the  remainder  of  the  night  with  closed  doors.  It 
was  understood  that  after  the  gallery  was  cleared,  one  of 
the  members  gave  notice  of  a motion  for  the  next  day  for 
dispensing  with  the  standing  order,  which  excludes  stran- 
gers. A motion  to  that  end  could  hardly  fail  to  succeed, 
as  the  effect  of  Mr.  O’Connell’s  determination,  if  perse- 
vered in,  would  otherwise  be  to  deprive  the  public  of  all 
knowledge  of  what  was  passing  in  parliament. 

So  stood  the  case,  at  our  latest  accounts — and,  out  of 
Mr.  O’Connell’s  absurd  proceedings,  there  will,  proba- 
bly, grow  an  important  “reform”  as  to  certain  privileges 
of  parliament;  and  especially  that  which  gives  to  an  indi- 
vidual member  a power  to  exclude  strangers,  at  all  times, 
and  without  assigning  any  reason  for  such  an  exertion  of 
his  “brief  authority.”  We  hope  that  the  reporters  will 
remain  firm  to  their  purpose.  We  have  no  doubt  but 
that  they  are  in  the  right.  Mr.  O’Connell  is  not  the  only 
man  who  has  said  a foolish  thing,  and  regretted  to  see  it 
in  print.  But  his  conduct  in  this  matter  is  altogether  in- 
excusable— for  the  cause  of  his  quarrel  w as  in  the  report 
of  one  of  his  speeches  not  delivered  in  parliament,  or  as 
a member  of  that  body — but  at  a public  meeting  in  which 
he  appeared  as  a private  matt — as  we  have  seen  it  stated 
in  the  papers. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  words  imputed  to  Mr. 
O’Connell,  as  used  by  him,  (when  following  Mr.  Garri- 
son), in  a public  speech  at  London,  as  recorded  in  our 
last  paper — have  been  too  strongly  reported.  The  “Rich- 
mond Enquirer”  of  the  30lh  ult.  has  a letter  from  a young 
Virginian,  in  London,  for  whose  “veracity  and  honor  the 
editor  vouches” — which  says — 

He  [Garrison]  was  followed  by  the  Trish  orator , O’Connell, 
who  entertained  the  meeting  for  some  time  with  his  powerful 
eloquence.  He  entered  warmly  into  the  subject,  and  I was 
surprised  to  hear  him  attempting  to  prove  the  Americans  to  be 
the  “ greatest  hypocrites  and  liars  that  existed,”  (these  are  his 
very  words).  He  read  the  introduction  of  our  Declaration  of 
Independence,  (that  “all  men  are  created  equal,”  and  “endow- 
ed by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights,”  &c.  & c.) — 
and  said  that  we  had  exhibited  the  most  perfect  contradiction  to 
this  great  principle,  by  our  keeping  the  blacks  in  slavery;  that 
he  would  feel  himself  stained  by  the  presence  of  a slave-holder, 
or  even  of  one  from  a slave-holding  state,”  &c. 

Coe.  Crockett.  A great  deal  has  been  said  in  the 
newspapers  concerning  col.  Crockett,  who  has  been  again 
elected  a member  of  congress  from  Tennessee.  !1  It  was 
the  misfortune  of  the  colonel  to  have  received  no  school 
education  in  his  youth,  and  since  to  have  had  but  little 
opportunity  to  retrieve  that  defect;  but  he  is  a man  of  a 
strong  mind,  and  of  great  goodness  of  heart.  The 
manner  of  his  remarks  are  so  peculiar  that  they  excite 
much  attention,  and  are  repeated  because  of  their  ori- 
ginality; but  there  is  a soundness,  or  point,  in  some  of 
them  which  shews  the  exercise  of  a Well  disciplined  judg- 
ment— and  we  think  it  not  easy  for  an  unprejudiced  man 
to  communicate  with  the  colonel  without  feeling  that  he 
is  honest.  We  have  had  some  opportunity  of  knowing  the 
calibre  of  many  members  of  congress  for  25  or  30  years 
past,  and  have  met  with  many,  very  many,  far  less  capa- 
ble of  ascertaining  truth  than  col.  C. — much  less  atten- 
tive to  the  duties  of  their  place — 'and  of  no  more  real 
use  than  would  be  one  of  JVIaeheVs  automatons  so  con- 
structed as  to  pronounce  the  words  aye  and  no.  But  the 
colonel  does  not //ms  say  a yeor  no — for,  whether  right 
or  wrong,  the  vote  is  his  own. 

We  have  been  oftentimes  asked  “what  sort  of  a man  .is 
colonel  Crockeit?”  and  the  general  reply  was — “just 
such  a one  as  you  would  desire  to  meet  with,  if  any  ac- 
cident or  misfortune  had  happened  to  you  on  the  high 
way.” 

Messrs.  Letcher  and  Moore.  In  noticing  the  re- 
cent election  for  members  of  congress  in  Kentucky,  we 
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mentioned  that  the  sheriff  of  Lincoln  county  had  refused 
to  exhibit  his  poll  book,  and  that  the  certificate  was  given 
to  Mr.  Moore. 

The  sheriff  admits  the  fact  charged,  but  alleges  in  his 
defence  that  great  irregularities  had  taken  place  in  the 
county  of  Garrard,  (which  gave  Mr.  L.  a heavy  majority), 
which  he  wished  to  examine,  &c.  but  being  over-ruled, 
he  withdrew  his  poll  book.  Whereupon  the  certificate 
was,  of  necessity,  given  to  Mr.  Moore,  on  the  hack  of 
which  an  endorsement  was  made  stating  that  the  votes 
of  the  people  of  Lincoln  had  not  been  counted.  The 
proceeding  is  very  extraordinary,  and  also  one  of  high 
responsibility.  We  supposed  that  the  sheriffs  of  the  dif- 
ferent counties  in  the  district  were  assembled  only  to  add 
up  and  compare  the  returns  of  the  judges.  The  proceed- 
ing has  caused  a great  deal  of  excitement,  and  will,  pro- 
bably, waste  much  time  in  congress,  at  the  ensuing  ses- 
sion. 


State  of  parties,  in  congrf.ss.  The  “Globe”  of 
the  29th  ult.  speaking  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States, 
presents  the  following  statement  and  estimate  of  the  force 
of  parties  in  the  house  of  representatives,  to  shew  the  va- 
nity of  a hope  that  that  institution  will  obtain  a favorable 
hearing  and  issue  in  that  body— for  it  is  said  that  “the 
Jackson  strength  may  be  considered  a true  criterion  of 
the  strength  of  the  opposition  to  the  bank.”  liNous 
verrons /” 

The  political  complexion  of  the  23d  congress. 

Jackson.  Anti- Jackson. 


Maine  (not  yet  elected) 

New  Hampshire  5 

Massachusetts,  (failed  to  elect  in  one  dis- 
trict) - l 

Connecticut  - - - - 0 

Vermont  - - - - 0 

Rhode  Island,  (result  not  yet  known) 

New  York  32 

Pennsylvania  - 14 

New  Jersey  - - - - 6 

Delaware  - - - - 0 

Maryland,  (not  yet  elected) 

Virginia  - - - - 16 

North  Carolina  - 9 

South  Carolina,  (not  yet  elected) 

Georgia*  - 9 

Alabamaf  - - - - 4 

Mississippi  - - - 2 

Louisiana  - - - - 0 

Tennessee  - 12 

Missouri,  (result  oflate  election  nol  known)  0 
Illinois  -----  3 

Indiana  - - - 6 

Ohio  - - - 11 

Kentucky  - - - - 4 
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The  result  in  those  states  in  which  the  elections  have  not  yet 
taken  place;  or  have  been  held  and  the  result  not  known  here 
will  probably  be  as  follows: 

Maine  -------  6 2 

Rhode  Island  -----  0 2 

Maryland  - --  --  -4  4 

South  Carolina 2 7 

Missouri  ------  1 

Massachusetts — no  election. 
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“Imposition.”  Under  this  head,  the  “New  York 
Courier”  relates  the  case  of  a gentleman  who  was  charg- 
ed three  dollars  hack  hire,  for.  the  conveyance  of  himself 
and  family  from  the  New  Haven  steamboat  to  the  corner 
of  Broadway  and  Wall  street — -but  adds,  that  the  demand 
was  resisted,  and  his  expenses,  of  a day’s  detention,  re- 
munerated, on  an  appeal  to  the  mayor — the  driver  being 
also  refused  a license,  so  that  he  may  not  again  “impose 
upon  strangers.” 

We  take  this  three  dollar  charge  to  be  a common  af- 
fair. The  editor  of  this  paper,  returning  the  week  be- 
fore last  with  a part  of  his  family  from  the  north,  was 
charged,  and  paid,  three  dollars  for  a hack  from  the  Al- 
bany steamboat  to  a very  comfortable  lodging  in  Pine 
street,  close  to  Broadway.  He  had  heard  that  the  city 
hotel  was  full — but  wishing  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 

*AU  elected  as  Jacksonians.  Some  of  them  are  now  nulli- 
fiers;  but  are  pledged  against  tbe  bank  by  former  votes. 

t All  against-  the  bank.  Mr.  Lewis  who  is  put  down  anti- 
Jackson,  is  opposed  to  the  bank. 


the  Philadelphia  steamboat,  (intending  to  depart  in  the  6 
o’clock  line,  next  morning),  he  directed  the  hackman  to 
proceed  to  Bunker’s,  or  the  Atlantic  hotel— -both  in  the 
same  vieinity — but  both  being  full,  he  was  carried  to  the 
house  above  referred  to;  and  the  hackman  made  his  charge 
of  three  dollars,  as  for  three  transportations , having  stop- 
ped at  so  many  places  to  make  inquiries,  though  it  so 
happened  that  two  out  of  the  three  were  made  without 
leaving  his  seat,  or  being  detained  one  minute — the  -whole 
engagement  being  only  40  minutes.  Not  having  made  a 
bargain  before-hand,  and  having  fixed  his  return  home, 
the  editor  suffered  the  imposition,  with  the  I’esolution 
never  again  to  employ  any  hackman  unless  under  a spe- 
cial contract,  and  never  to  ride  in  a hack  in  New  York, 
unless  because  of  a much  greater  necessity  than  generally 
exists — until,  at  least,  the  extra  charge  of  two  dollars 
shall  be  saved  two  hundred  fold;  which  resolution  was 
put  into  practice  next  morning,  by  employing  a cart  for 
jiis  baggage  and  walking  to  the  steamboat. 

Great  ships.  A writer  in  the  London  United  Service 
Journal  for  July,  states,  that  the  ship  Rodney,  92  guns 
on  two  decks,  would  positively  be  launched  from  Pem- 
broke yard  on  the  18th  of  that  month.  Length  243  feet 
six  inches;  extreme  breadth  52  feet  2 inches;  burthen 
2,597  tons.  Broadside,  weight  of  metal,  forty-two  36 
pounders,  throwing  l,4721bs.  of  iron.  “A  battle,”  say* 
the  writer,  “between  such  a ship  and  any  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, or  we  may  say,  of  any  two-decker  in  the  world, 
would  occasion  us  but  little  anxiety  as  to  the  result,- — the 
broadside  being  actually  more  formidable  than  that  of  the 
Royal  William,  so  far  as  weight  of  metal  is  concerned.” 

But  the  New  York  Standard,  speaking  of  the  Delaware, 
then  lying  at  New  York,  said — “The  Delaware  is  the 
largest  vessel  that,  has  ever  floated  in  the  Hudson,  as  she 
measures  about  2,700  tons.  Her  extreme  lenghth  is  210 
feet,  and  the  breadth  of  beam  is  52  feet;  she  mounts 
ninety -two  guns  and  is  pierced  for  one  hundred  and  four. 
Her  guns  are  distributed  in  the  following  manner — lower 
gun  deck,  thirty-two  42s;  upper  gun  deck,  thirty-two 
long  36s;  9par  deck,  twenty-eight  42  lb.  carronades, 
when  all  shotted  they  contain  3,672  lbs.  of  iron,  or  about 
one  and  three  quarter  tons,  so  that  her  broadside  delivers 
1,836  lbs.” 

dj’We  may  then  add,  in  the  language  of  the  British 
writer,  that  a “battle  between  such  a ship,  (the  Delaware), 
and  any  of  the  ‘British’  would  occasion  us  but  little 
anxiety  as  to  the  result.” 

“The  Delaware’s  complement  of  seamen  and  marines  is 
about  900;  they  are  divided  into  messes  of  16  each,  and 
seem  to  have  every  comfort  that  can  be  provided  for 
them.  There  are  about  75  officers,  and  petty  officers,  so 
that  with  .the  passengers,  there  are  about  1,000  souls  on 
board.” 

[This  large  ship  being  “trimmed  by  the  head,”  and 
drawing  only  25^  feet,  passed  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Hudson,  (at  high-water),  without  difficulty.] 

The  great  British  ship  Waterloo,  of  120  guns,  is  20 5$ 
feet  in  length.  The  Turkish  frigate  of  74  guns,  begun 
by  Mr.  Eckford,  is  220  feet  long.  The  United  States 
ship  Delaware  is  210  feet  long,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
building  at  the  navy  yard,  Philadelphia,  is  over  230  feet 
in  length. 

Our  vessels  of  war.  A letter  from  on  board  the 
frigate  United  States,  dated  Palermo  roads,  June  27,  says — . 

“We  meet  much  attention  wherever  we  go.  At  Na- 
ples, prince  Casaro  (minister  of  foreign  x’elations)  and 
his  family,  visited  our  ship.  Indeed,  the  ship  is  crowd- 
ed with  visitors  from  morning  until  evening,  of  all  class- 
es, from  the  prince  to  the  private  soldier — never  was 
such  intense  curiosity  before — people  -travel  fifty  and 
sixty  miles  to  visit  her.  At  Spezzia,  officers  of  the  court 
of  Medina,  visited  us.  Our  ships  have  for  years  past 
befen  limited  in  their  cruises  to  too  few  ports  to  be  known 
advantageously  as  a naval  power — our  ships  should  be 
every  where  seen,  as  they  are  so  greatly  admired.  Free 
access  is  permitted  to  all  classes,  at.  every  port,  which 
produces  a wonderfully  happy  effect;  and  our  commo- 
dore deserves  credit  for  the  course  he  has  adopted.  The 
extreme  cleanliness  of  our  ships  of  war  excite*  great 
surprise  and  remark.” 
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The  Quakers.  A New  Jersey  paper,  speaking  of 
the  late  trial  at  Trenton,  says — 

Thi§  decision,  it  is  supposed,  will  be  the  signal  for  a 
greater  scene  of  anarchy  and  confusion  than  has  ever  been 
witnessed  in  New  Jersey,  amongst  that  once  peaceable 
and  quiet  body  of  citizens.  It  is  already  reported  that 
the  Orthodox  party  have  fifty  or  sixty  suits  nearly  ready 
to  commence,  for  all  the  meeting  houses,  burial  grounds, 
school  and  poor  funds,  belonging  to  the  Quakers  in  this 
state.  In  some  meetings  in  N.  Jersey,  where  the  property, 
school,  and  poor  funds  amount  to  several  thousand  dollars, 
great  part  of  which  has  been  subscribed  and  contributed 
within  a few  years  past  by  the  respective  members  of  those 
meetings,  the  proportion  in  some  of  those  meetings  are 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  those  called  Hicks- 
ites,  and  only  three  or  four  self-slyled  Orthodox:  and 
those  three  or  four  persons,  by  this  decision,  would  be 
entitled  to  all  this  property,  which  has  just  been  volun- 
tarily contributed,  by  the  majority,  to  support  the  poor 
belonging  to  those  meetings. 

And  a Philadelphia  paper  remarks — It  is  said  that 
several  attorneys  of  Norristown,  Penn,  have  been  con- 
sulted upon  the  subject  of  commencing  suits  in  Montgo- 
mery county,  similar  to  that  lately  decided  in  New  Jer- 
sey. This  will  probably  occur  in  many  parts  of  the  state. 
A New  York  paper  says  that  the  principle  settled  by  the 
Jersey  decision  is  directly  contradictory  to  a decision  had 
in  Massachusetts. 

It  is  stated  that  the  four  attorneys  employed  in  the  great 
Quaker  case  lately  decided  in  Trenton,  received  for  their 
services  a compensation  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars  each. 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  in  referring  to 
the  late  decision  of  the  chancery  court  in  New  Jersey,  in 
the  Friends’  case,  says — “We  understand  that  a case  si- 
milar to  that  recently  decided  at  Trenton,  is  to  be  tried 
in  this  city,  in  the  course  of  a few  weeks,  and  that  the 
hon.  Daniel  Webster,  has  been  retained  as  counsel  for 
one  of  the  parties.  ” 


Citx  or  Nrcw  York.  The  following  are  the  appro- 
priations made  by  the  ordinance  adopted  at  the  last  sit- 
ting of  the  board  of  aldermen,  for  city  expenditures  dur- 
ing the  year,  commencing  May,  1833. 

Almshouse,  Bridewell  and  penitentiary  $146,000  00 
Board  of  health  . . . 6,000  00 

Bonds  payable  . . . 316,000  00 

Charities  . . . . 5,000  00 

Charges  or  arrears  of  assessments  and  taxes  1,000  00 
Cleaning  streets  . . . 80,000  00 

Commutation  of  alien  passengers  . . 100  00 

County  contingences  . . . 26,000  00 

Courts  . . . . 27,000  00 

Docks. and  slips  . . . 80,000  00 

Elections  . . . . 4,500  00 

Fire  department  . . . 15,000  00 

House  of  refuge  ....  9,000  00 

Interest  account  . . . 55,000  00 

Intestate  estates  . . . 1,250  00 

Justices’ courts  . . . 13,500  00 

Lamps  and  gas  ....  86,000  00 

Lands  and  places  . . . 2,500  00 

Levying  tax  ....  7,000  00 

Lottery  office  licenses  . . . 3,000  00 

Markets  .....  10,000  00 
Mayoralty  fees  . . . 150  00 

Old  alms  house  . . . . 1,000  00 

Old  debtors’ jail  . . . 10,000  00 

Public  schools  ....  86,657  50 
Public  reservoir  and  pipes  . . 58,000  00 

Police  . . . . ' 16,500  00 

Printing  and  stationary  . . 7,000  00 

Roads  . . . . 25,000  00 

Repairs  and  supplies  . . . 18,000  00 

Salaries  .....  40,000  00 
Streets  . . . . 250,000  00 

Street  expenses  . . . . 25,000  00 

Tavern  and  excise  licenses  . . 1,600  00 

Watch  ....  106,000  00 

Wells  and  pumps  . . . 6,000  00 


Education  in  Maine.  A writer  in  the  Saco  Repub- 
lican furnishes  some  details  respecting  the  public  provi- 
sion for  education  in  the  state  of  Maine.  After  its  se- 
paration from  Massachusetts,  a law  was  passed,  requiring 
every  town  to  raise  annually  for  the  support  of  schools,  a 
sum  equal  to  forty  cents  for  each  person  in  such  town,  to 
he  distributed  among  the  school  districts  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  inhabitants  in  each.  In  1825,  the  number 
of  districts,  as  appears  from  the  reports  made  to  the  le- 
gislature, was  2,499;  the  number  of  children  between  the 
ages  of  4 and  21,  137,931;  the  number  who  usually  at- 
tended schools;  101,325,  and  the  total  annual  expenditure 
$137,878  57.  The  present  number  of  scholars  is  esti- 
mated by  this  writer  at  140,000.  The  schools  kept  by 
male  teachers  are  open  on  the  average,  two  months  in 
the  year,  and  those  kept  by  female  teachers,  about  two 
weeks  longer.  The  writer  suggests,  that  if  the  sum  of 
$1  06,  instead  of  forty  cents,  for  every  inhabitant,  were 
required  to  be  raised,  that  the  schools  might  be  kept 
open  during  the  year,  and  believes  that  the  additional  tax 
would  not  be  regarded  as  a burden. 

Rhode  Island.  Mr.  Burges  is  re-elected  to  congress 
by  a large  majority.  He  had  upwards  of  a thousand 
votes  more  than  any  other  candidate.  The  other  repre- 
sentative to  which  the  state  is  entitled  was  not  chosen— 
for  in  all  there  were  seven  or  eight  candidates.  We  have 
mislaid  a statement  of  the  votes,  or  should  have  given 
the  particulars. 

The  Irish  church  bile.  We  have  not  met  with  a 
copy  of  this  bill  as  it  passed  the  British  house  of  lords, 
and  hence  are  unacquainted  with  its  particular  provisions. 
A letter  from  London,  dated  July  31,  says — “As  I have 
told  you  before,  all  this  is  the  work  of  the  king;  it  has 
been  entirely  through  his  determination  to  support  lord 
Grey,  that  the  measure  has  been  carried.  He  is  report- 
ed to  have  written  to  lord  Grey,  stating  his  firm  resolve 
to  create  as  many  peers  as  would  be  required.  The  let- 
ter is  said  to  have  been  peculiarly  sailor-like,  and  em- 
phatic, short  and  to  the  purpose.” 


Total 


$1,535,757  50 


Libraries  in  Philadelphia.  From  a notice  which 
appeared  in  a recent  number  of  the  Boston  Mercantile 
Journal,  staling  that  the  public  libraries  in  that  city  con- 
tained 45,000  volumes,  besides  about  20,000  in  the  circu- 
lating libraries,  and  that  it  was  believed  Philadelphia 
contained  one  good  library  amounting  to  25,000  volumes, 
we  have  been  induced  to  ascertain  the  names  of  the  pub- 
lic libraries  in  this  city,  and  the  number  of  volumes  con- 
tained in  each  as  nearly  as  practicable.  We  present  the 


following  as  the  result  of  our  inquiries;  Volumes. 

1.  Philadelphia  library  42,000 

2.  Library  of  the  American  philosophical  society  9,600 

3.  Library  of  the  Pennsylvania  hospital  6,500 

4.  Library  of  the  academy  of  natural  sciences  5,200 

5.  Library  of  the  university  of  Pennsylvania  2,000 

6.  Library  belonging  to  the  society  of  students  2,000 

7.  Library  of  the  Friends  in  Philadelphia  2,700 

8.  Library  of  the  almshouse,  upwards  of  3,000 

9.  Library  of  the  Penn’s  academy  of  fine  arts  150 

10.  Library  of  the  law  association,  upwards  of  1,400 

11.  Library  of  the  medical  society  600 

12.  Library  of  the  college  of  physicians  500 

13.  Library  of  the  college  of  pharmacy  500 

14.  Library  of  St.  Augustine  church,  upwards  of  3,000 

15.  Library  of  the  German  society  4,000 

16,.  Library  of  the  American  Sunday  school  union  1,800 

17.  Library  of  foreign  classical  literature  science  2,800 

18.  Library  of  the  Philadelphia  museum  500 

19.  Library  of  the  athenaeum  6,500 

20.  Mercantile  library  4,000 

21.  Apprentices’  library  7,000 

22.  Northern  Liberties  library  and  reading  room  2,100 

23.  Southwark  library  2,200 

24.  Kensington  library  and  reading  room  250 

25.  Library  of  the  carpenter’s  society.  350 


110,050 

Many  of  the  works  in  these  public  depots  are  scarce, 
and  not  easily  procured  at  the  present  time.  The  libi-ary 
of  the  university  contains  a donation  from  the  unfortu- 
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nate  Louis  XVI.  made  during  the  revolutionary  war — all 
of  which  were  printed  at  the  royal  printing  office,  and 
treat  of  mathematics,  natural  history,  &c.  The  library 
of  the  academy  of  fine  arts  contains  a donation  from  Bo- 
naparte. The  libraries  of  the  hospital  and  almshouse 
contain  the  best  ivoi’ks  on  medicine,  surgery,  and  the  sci- 
ences, while  those  of  the  academy  of  natural  sciences  and 
the  museum  are  devoted  to  natural  history  and  travels. 
The  library  of  St.  Augustine’s  church  contains,  we  be- 
lieve, the  only  complete  copy  of  the  “-Fathers”  in  this 
country.  [7 Philadelphia  Com.  Herald. 

The  EAETHdUAKE.  From,  the  Richmond  Whiff.  The 
following  statement  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a handbill 
issued  from  this  office  yesterday. 

“ Melancholy  effect  of  the  earthquake.  The  stage  driv- 
er brings  information  that  Brown’s  coal  pits,  at  Dover, 
sunk  in  during  the  earthquake  this  morning,  burying  42 
negroes.  The  overseer,  who  was  here  at  the  time,  has 
gone  up  express.” 

At  the  time  of  the  issuing  of  this  statement,  the  acting 
editor  was  not  in.  Had  he  been  present,  he  would  have 
known  that  the  thing  was  utterly  impossible.  It  is  well 
known  to  all  acquainted  with  the  working  of  pits  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  that  so  large  a number  of  hands  are 
seldom,  if  ever,  in  the  pits  at  once,  more  especially  at 
this  time  of  the  morning.  Unless  the  whole  face  of  the 
earth  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  shaft  should  tumble,  it 
is  impossible  that  such  a number  could  ever  be  caught, 
for  it  is  well  known  that  no  one  drift  is  sufficiently  large 
to  admit  that  number  of  workmen.  We  make, these  re- 
marks at  the  suggestion  of  several  colliers,  who  think 
the  statement  above  mentioned  calculated  to  injure  them. 
The  facts  are  simply  these:' — ’The  negroes  in  the  pits 
being  much  alarmed  by  the  earthquake,  rushed  at  once 
to  the  mouth  of  the  shaft;  when  they  arrived  there,  the 
corve  was  about  to  ascend.  One  of  them  seized  upon  it 
with  both  hands,  without  being  able  to  get  into  it,  and 
when  he  had  ascended  the  distance  of  about  one  hundred 
feet,  his  strength  relaxing,  his  grasp  gave  way,  and  he 
fell,  dashing  out  his  own  brains,  and  killing  another  per- 
son who  was  standing  immediately  under  him.  This 
was  the  extent  of  the  damage.  The  pits  were  but  little, 
if  at  all,  injured — no  tumble  having  taken  place,  and  the 
roofs  remaining  to  all  appearances  as  firm  as  before  the 
earthquake  took  place. 

The  Schuylkill  canal.  We  have  a statement  in  this 
Philadelphia  Commercial  Herald,  of  the  trade  on  the 
canal  from  the  opening  of  the  navigation  to  the  30th  June 
(last)  inclusive* — of  which  the  following  is  a brief  ab- 


stract. 

Descending— 

Barrels  of  flour 68,659 

Bushels  of  grain 180,622 

Barrels  of  whiskey . 6,033 

Tons  of  lumber 7,134 

Tons  of  bar  iron,  castings,  $cc 1,670 

Tons  of  leather 95 

Tons  of  coal 92,564 

Tons  of  sundries 186 

Tons  of  butter,  from  Union  canal 167 

Tons  of  nails,  from  below  Reading . . . 640 

Tons  ofilime,  from  Reading 110 

Tons  of  lime,  from  Union  canal 44 

Tons  of  lime,  from  below  Reading 18,980 

Tons  of  stone, do.  do 871 

Tons  of  marble,  do.  do 71 

Tons  of  wood,  . do.  do 137 

Jlscending — 

Tons  of  fish 1,348 

Tons  of  salt 1,055 

Tons  of  plaster 4,137 

Tons  of  iron..  . . ..  1,833 

Tons  of  merchandise  and  sundries. 6,000 

Tons  of  lumber 590 

Tons  of  grain... 62 

Tons  of  flour 35 

Tons  of  iron  ore. 1,226 

Tons  of  limestone 2,579 

Tons  of  porter  to  Mount  Carbon 67 

Tons  of  ale,  to  Union  canal. 2 


Tons  of  nails,  from  places  between  Philadel- 


phia and  Reading 11 

Tons  of  bricks,  from  Reading 142 

Tons  of  marble,  below  Reading 24 

Tons  of  sandstone,  below  Reading 121 


[Each  of  the  above  includes  the  transportations  between 
different  points  on  the  canal — 'but  the  great  bulk,  either 
way,  passed  all  though  it.] 

Washington!  From  the  Raleigh  Register.  Great- 
ness ever  excites  envy,  and  he  who  has  achieved  the  no- 
blest deeds  is  the  first  object  at  which  the  shafts  of  de- 
traction are  levelled.  Washington  felt  the  full  force  of 
this  lamentable  truth,  and  at  the  time  he  was  struggling 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  our  present  admirable  system  of 
government,  there  were  not  wanting  those  who  endea- 
vored to  give  a false  coloring  to  his  every  action,  and 
who  with  avidity  transmitted  their  falsehoods  across  the 
Atlantic.  While  making  every  effort  to  secure  the  li- 
berties of  the  people  on  a permanent  basis,  he  was  insi- 
diously charged  with  paving  his  way  to  a throne.  To 
show  bow  far  these  incendiaries  carried  their  designs,  we 
copy  the  following  letter  from  the  Gentlemen’s  Ma- 
gazine, printed  in  London,  where  it  appears  as  having 
come  from  “an  intelligent  citizen  of  Philadelphia:” 

Philadelphia , October  26,  1 786. 

JVTy  dear  friend — As  I know  you  look  upon  whatever 
transpires  in  this  country  with  intense  interest,  and  have 
been  among  those  who  have  ever  suspected  the  late  com- 
manding general  of  the  American  armies,  and  predicted 
that  he  would  ultimately  look  towards  a throne,  and  rule 
with  a sceptre  of  despotism  those  very  people  whom  he 
has  pretended  to  adore,  and  whose  liberties  he  has  avowed 
to  be  the  God  of  his  idolatry,  I hasten  to  inform  you  that 
your  suspicions  relative  to  the  ultimate  views  of  Washing- 
ton promise  to  be  verified.  It  is  now  pretty  generally 
reported  and  believed  in  the  political  circles  in  which  I 
move,  that  George  Washington  will  be  crowned  king  of 
North  America.  Even  his  most  partial  friends  do  not 
pretend  to  doubt  that  he  looks  with  an  ambitious  eye  to- 
wards a monarchy;  but  they  at  the  same  time  remark, 
that  as  he  has  no  offspring,  it  is  possible  that  he  may  be 
deterred  from  his  designs.  For  my  own  part,  I never 
placed  the  least  confidence  in  his  pretended  patriotism, 
nor  did  I ever  behold  a man  who  is  more  of  a tyrant  at 
heart  than  he  is.  Poor  deluded  devils — poor  Americans; 
they  have  fought  seven  years  to  bind  themselves  more 
firmly  in  bondage.  AVhen  you  next  hear  from  me,  be  not 
surprised  if  I give  you  a detailed  account  of  the  corona- 
tion. Yours,  very  sincerely. 

The  nullifiers  of  Pendleton  district,  South  Carolina, 
seem  to  be  utterly  unwillingto  bury  the  tomahawk,  but 
stand  ready  to  renew  the  political  warfare,  from  which 
we  have  so  recently  emerged.  The  toast  offered  by  their 
representative  in  congress,  on  the  4th  of  July,  was  omi- 
nous of  mischief;  and  accordingly  we  find  the  popular 
voice  in  that  quarter  responding  to  it,  in  the  following 
resolution,  passed  at  a militia  muster,  on  the  20th  ult.  on 
motion  of  col.  Bonham: 

“ Whereas,  by  late  unpleasant  experience,  we  have 
seen  that  the  virtuous  efforts  of  this  state  in  her  trials  were 
weakened  by  the  opposition  and  unfaithful  part  taken  by 
some  of  those  who  enjoy  the  favors  and  offices  of  South 
Carolina:  Therefore,  be  it 

“ Resolved , That  we  instruct  our  members  of  the  legis- 
lature, at  the  next  session,  to  vote  for  the  passage  of  an 
act  to  exact  an  oath  of  paramount  allegiance  to  the  state, 
from  all  those  who  shall  receive  her  offices.” 

If  this  sentiment  becomes  general  among  the  nullifiers, 
who  hold  in  their  hands  the  political  power  of  the  state, 
well  may  it  be  said  that  “the  battle  is  but  just  begun.” 

Effects  of  nullification.  The  Edgefield  Carolinian 
of  August  15,  says — 

“We  see  that  cotton  is  commanding  at  this  time  16^ 
cents  in  Charleston,  and  the  accounts  from  Europe  jus- 
tify the  expectation  that  the  price  will  be  still  better  be- 
fore the  new  crop  comes  into  market.  How  will  our 
union  friends  account  for  this  sudden  rise  in  the  price  of 
cotton  ? It  is  hardly  six  months  since  the  repeal  of  the 
tariff  of  1828  and  ’32,  and  cotton  has  already  risen  about 
75  per  cent,  and  a prospect  of  still  greater  rise.  Has 
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nullification  nothing  to  do  with  this?  Will  any  one  no'iv 
believe  that  Carolina  has  gained  nothing  by  the  compro- 
mise?” 

$3“Now  if  the  “compromise”  has  had  effect  to  ad- 
vance the  price  of  cotton  75  per  cent,  four  months  be- 
fore the  “compromise”  will  even  begin  to  operate  on  the 
duties  payable  at  the  custom  house — what  must  needs  be 
the  price  of  cotton  when  the  tariff  law  of  the  last  session 
shall  be  in  full  operation,  some  eight  years  hence?  We 
should  think  not  less  than  two  dollars  a pound! 

But — -just  after  the  passage  of  the  law  of  1824,  which 
considerably  increased  the  amount  of  duties  payable  on 
most  of  the  leading  manufactured  articles  imported,  cotton 
was  worth  nearly  50  per  cent,  more  than  it  is  even  now ! 
What  opinion  would  the  present  nullifiers  have  had  of 
our  intellect,  had  we  insisted  that  the  rise  of  the  price 
of  cotton,  in  1825,  Avas  in  consequence  of  the  passage  of 
the  tariff  law  in  1824?  But  the  price  of  ivoul  has  also 
risen — as  we  understood  because  of  a scarcity  in  Eimope; 
but  it  now  seems  that  “nullification”  has  also  advanced 
the  value  of  wool,  as  well  as  that  of  sugar,  and  many 
other  chief  commodities  in  the  market! 

Messrs.  Giles  and  Randolph.  We  have  probably 
published  the  following  extracts  from  certain  speeches  of 
Messrs.  Giles  and  Randolph,  on  the  bill  for  enforcing 
the  embargo  laws;  but  meeting  with  them  in  a late  num- 
ber of  the  “Lynchburg  Virginian,”  we  give  them  place, 
because  of  their  decidedness,  and  for  this  reason  they  are 
entitled  to  the  highest  respect  from  those  who  seem  to 
think  that  a minority  should  govern ! 

Mr.  Giles  said  in  the  senate — “But,  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  this  government  does  possess  power  sufficient  to 
enforce  the  embargo  laws.  The  checks  of  this  govern- 
ment are  exclusively  upon  its  deliberations , not  upon  its 
powers  of  execution.  So  far  from  it,  that  the  constitu- 
tion has  expressly  provided  that  the  government  must 
possess  all  means  necessary  and  proper  for  executing  its 
specified  powers.  There  is  no  limitation  whatever,  upon 
the  means  for  executing  the  general  will,  when  fairly  and 
deliberately  pronounced.  Again,  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  our  government  is,  that  the  majority  shall  govern. 
The  people  of  Massachusetts  know  too  well  the  fatal 
consequences  of  resisting  it.” 

And  Mr.  Randolph , in  the  house  of  representatives — 
“While  1 deprecate  the  existence  of  the  embargo,  I trust 
there  exists,  and  that  there  will  always  exist,  a disposi- 
tion to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  general  government.  I 
will  be  one  among  the  first,  sir,  to  resist  a contrary  doc- 
trine. If  the  laws  cannot  be  enforced,  to  what  purpose 
are  we  a confederated  people?  and  why  have  we  orga- 
nized a national  government?  I will  not  believe  that  the 
citizens  of  any  portion  of  this  country  will  rise  in  resist- 
ance to  the  laws  of  the  land,  until  the  fact  has  actually 
occurred,  and  in  this  point  of  view  I regret  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  report  and  resolutions,  as  they  lead  to  sugges- 
tions of  a different  nature.  When  the  case  does  occur,  I 
would  apply  the  proper  remedy.  I would  have  recourse, 
sir,  to  the  knife  and  the  cautery.” 

Htdkophodta.  The  Rochester  N.  Y.  “National  Re- 
publican” of  August  22,  says — “Another  supposed  case 
of  hydrophobia  occurred  in  this  village  on  Tuesday  last.. 
A man  by  the  name  of  Keel,  who  was  a A'eterinary  sur- 
geon, had  occasion  to  dissect  a horse  that  died  under  his 
care.  While  thus  engaged  he  inflicted  a slight  cut  on  his 
thumb.  The  wound  soon  after  became  painful,  the  arm 
became  numb,  and  the  unfortunate  man  died  on  Tuesday 
after,  suffering  severe  paroxisms,  resembling  those  of 
hydrophobia. 

Upped  Canada.  The  population  and  wealth  of  this 
province  are  very  rapidly  increasing.  The  “Oswego  Pal- 
ladium” says — that  the  sum  of  six  "hundred  thousand  so- 
vereigns was  deposited  in  the  bank  of  Upper  Canada,  at 
York,  by  the  emigrants  who  arrived  last  year.  And  adds, 
that  twenty-five  steamboats  belong  to  the  province,  and 
that  several  other  first  rate  boats  are  building — that  the 
towns  and  villages  are  in  the  most  flourishing  condition, 
&o.  The  Welland  canal  and  other  great  public  works, 
have  powerfully  advanced  the  prosperity  of  the  province 
—which,  while  being  an  out-let  for  a surplus  population 


in  England,  is  also  becoming  a valuable  consumer  of 
English  manufactures. 

A large  part  of  the  produce  of  the  north  western  states 
and  territories  now  passes  into  Canada,  and,  while  the 
export  of  flour  to  England,  direct  from  the  United  Slates, 
is  virtually  prohibited,  it  is  kindly  received  if  shipped 
from  Montreal  or  Quebec,  in  aid  of  the  navigating  inter- 
est and  maritime  power  of  Great  Britain.  We  are  thus 
“tapped”  on  both  sides.  On  the  north  west,  as  just  stat- 
ed—and  on  the  Atlantic  coast  by  the  “recovery  of  the 
West  India  trade.”  Yet  such  is  the  energy  and  enter- 
prise of  our  people,  through  the  yet  powerful  impulse  of 
the  “American  System,”  that  the  tonnage  of  our  vessels 
is  handsomely  increasing.  And  so  is  that  of  England— 
especially  as  connected  with  -her  trade  with  “British 
America”  and  the  British  West  India  islands,  which  now 
employs  about  800,000  tons  of  shipping,  and  40,000  men; 
and  the  British  statesman  should  be  regarded  as  a trai- 
tor, and  will  be,  who  fails  to  protect  this  great  “nursery 
of  seamen”— for  it  is  on  the  maritime  power  of  Britain 
that  her  greatness  depends.  The  millions  that  have  been 
expended  in  Canada,  &c.  by  the  government,  have  not 
been  lost  either  to  the  government,  or  people.  They 
have  been  returned  in  frofits  on  trade,  or  national  strength 
otherw  ise  obtained.  The  farmer,  who  neither  cultivates 
nor  fences  his  fields,  cannot  expect  large  crops,  or  even 
a sure  enjoyment  of  the  natural  productions  of  the  land. 

Items  fbom  Mexico.— By  several  late  arrivals,  we 
have  the  following  “nullifying”  articles  from  the  repub- 
lic of  Mexico.  We  give  them  just  as  we  found  them. 

“There  had  been  a bloody  battle  before  Puebla,  in  which  the 
revolutionists  suffered  a severe  defeat.  They  were  obliged  to 
raise  the  siege  and  to  retire. 

“Santa  Anna  was  advancing  towards  Puebla  at  the  head  of 
2,500  men;  there  were  already  congregated  at  Mexico  9.000 
soldiers. 

“The  government  troops  had  succeeded  in  several  petty  en- 
gagements; the  constitutional  party  had  the  decided  advantage. 

“Arrivals  at  New  Orleans  also  bring  advices  from  Tampico 
and  Metamoras  to  the  7th  inst.  Passengers  from  the  latter  place 
state  that  St.  Anna’s  government  had  been  triumphant  as  far  as 
heard  from.  Metamoras  was  tranquil.  A report  had  reached 
that  place  (said  to  be  official)  stating  that  Bnstamente  and  about 
fifty  of  his  colleagues  had  been  expelled  the  country  by  an  act 
of  congress.” 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a letter  dated  Tainpico,  4th 
August. — “Since  our  last  of  the  11th  ult.  the  rebels  at  Victoria 
have  been  dispersed  and  their  leaders  imprisoned — consequent- 
ly, the  war  in  this  quarter  is  at  an  end.  There  is,  however,  a 
patty  in  the  vicinity  of  Mexico  yet  to  be  quelled  before  the 
country  will  be  perfectly  quiet.  St.  Anna  has  gone  against 
them,  and  it  was  thought  would  be  successful.” 

Extract  of  a letter  received  in  New  York,  dated  Metamoras, 
July  31: — “A  quietus  has  been  given  to  the  projects  of  generals 
Duran  and  Ariste,  for  a dictator  and  a central  government.  Col. 
Jose  Piedras  took  the  command,  and  obliged  the  merchants  to 
raise  money  for  hi3  troops,  about  300  in  number, who  took  up 
their  march  for  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Victoria.  The  gover- 
nor of  this  state  met,  them  with  his  militia  at  St.  Anders,  and 
they  soon  surrendered  to  him.  Gen.  Morales  and  col.  Piedras 
were  sent  bound  to  gen.  Montezuma,  who  was  within  a few 
leagues — some  of  the  other  officers  surrendered,  and  others  fled. 
The  governor  arrived  here  last  evening,  and  all  is  again  quiet.” 
We  further  learn  from  Tampico,  that — 

Accounts  were  received  from  Mexico  to  the  3d  July.  Seven 
hundred  troops,  commanded  by  gen.  Sabe,  attacked  the  rebel 
generals  Ariste  and  Duran,  but  were  repulsed,  and  the  greater 
part  immediately  declared  in  favor  of  the  rebels,  apd  that  Santa 
Anna  should  be  made  emperor.  Part  of  them,  however,  refused 
to  join  the  insurgents,  who  immediately  fired  on  them,  and  a 
most  horrid  carnage  ensued.  Puebla  and  Perot  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  insurgents. 

The  revolutionists  from  Metamoras  had  taken  possession  of 
Victoria,  and  driven  all  the  officers  of  government  away.  But 
Viral  Fernandez  returned  a few  days  afterwards,  and  took  them 
by  surpri  ?,  killing  a vast  number,  and  driving  the  remainder  to 
the  sea  co%t.  This  heroic  action  of  a small  corps  of  300  men, 
reflects  immortal  honor  upon  the  republican  arms,  and  has  re- 
stored universal  confidence  throughout  this  part  of  the  country. 

There  are  about  1,200  men  under  arms  at  Tampico;  the  town 
is  well  defended  by  five  strong  forts  and  a fleet  of  gun  boats, 
canoes  ami  smaller  vessels,  so  that  it  may  be  deemed  almost 
impregnable.  AH' foreigners  had  been  compelled  to  pay  a heavy 
contribution  for  the  support  of  the  army,  and  some,  viz.  col. 
Avezana,  major  de  la  Rue,  and  capt.  Cristo,  had  volunteered  in 
the  cause.  Gov.  Rossctl  was  extremely  active  in  promoting  the 
means  of  defence,  and  many  cartridges  had  been  filled  with 
duck  and  snipe  shot,. in  order  to  molest  the  foe.  The  troops  in 
Tampico  were  a fine  body  of  men,  but,  were  extremely  in  want 
of  clothes,  and  shoes  were  very  scarce. 
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Tampico,  July  15.— In  the  Gazette  of  to-day  our  readers  will 
find  a decree,  by  which  the  hero  of  the  people,  the  illustrious 
liberator  C.  Jlntonio  Santa  Anna,  takes  command  of  the  army, 
in  order  to  annihilate  the  rebels.  . 

Tampico , 4tli  Aug.  1833.— Our  last  was  dated  11th  July,  since 
when  Montezuma  has  dispersed  the  rebels  :n  the  town  of  Vic 
toria,  making  prisoners  of  the  officers;  so  that  the  civil  war  in 
this  state  is  at  an  end.  There  are  still  some  parties  out.  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mexico,  but  as  at  the.  last  dates  they  were  flying 
before  the  troops  of  Santa  Anna,  we  trust  the  next  advices  will 
state  all  tranquil.  . . . 

(lij-Many  other  paragraphs  cf  like  character  might  be 
added — but  enough  is  given  to  shew  the  state  of  this  re- 
public with  an  established  religion!  It  is  strongly  sus- 
pected that  Santa  Anna,  if  successful,  will  be  made,  or 
make  himself,  dictator,  or  king,  or  emperor,  or  some- 
thing of  the  sort:  but  others  think  that  he  will  be  beaten. 
Then  some  other  general  will  play  his  part  and  make  his 
exit  also.  The  glory  of  the  military  and  of  an  establish- 
ed church,  has  been  fully  displayed  in  new  “states”  of 
the  south. 


Egypt.  Great  projects  of  JMehetnet  Jlli  for  its  future 
improvement.  The  prospect  of  a speedy  conclusion  of 
peace  gives  the  viceroy  great  pleasure,  and  his  active 
mind  is  already  forming  numerous  plans  for  the  improve- 
ment of  his  extensive  and  rich  possessions.  First  he 
means  to  increase  his  navy,  and  to  raise  lvis  number  of 
the  ships  of  the  line  to  20;  then  he  will  make  a good  road 
from  Alexandria  to  Cairo,  and  a canal  from  Suez  to  the 
Nile;  he  will  remove  all  his  manufactories  to  Syria,  and 
in  Egypt  only  encourage  agriculture.  He  will  join  the 
Orontes,  which  flows  out  into  the  Mediterranean,  with 
the  Euphrates,  which  falls  into  the  Persian  gulf,  and 
drain  the  marshes  of  Alexandretta.  In  the  island  of 
Crete  he  means  to  make  the  city  of  Candia  a free  port 
and  depot  for  the  trade  of  Syria,  and  to  erect  at  Juda  an 
arsenal  for  his  large  ships.  All  those  who  are  acquaint- 
ed with  him  know  how  persevering  he  is  in  the  execution 
of  his  plans,  however  gigantic  they  may  be,  and  only  his 
advanced  age  will  hinder  him  from  realizing  the  above 
projects.  It  seems  that  he  intends,  when  peace  is  finally 
concluded,  to  make  a voyage  to  Crete  and  Syria.  The 
English  and  French  consuls  general  are  invited  to  accom- 
pany him.  Each  of  them  will  have  a frigate  at  his  dis- 
posal. The  country  and  commerce  have  suffered  dread- 
fully by  the  burdens  attendant  on  the  state  of  war.  The 
people  are  oppressed  by  taxes  and  contributions  of  all 
kinds,  and  trade  is  in' the  most  deplorable  condition;  want 
of  hands  and  of  confidence,  and  many  other  circumstan- 
ces, render  the  people  extremely  miserable. 

[. Journal  de  Smyrne. 

[These  great  projects  are,  most  probably,  out  of  the 
reach  of  a man  so  far  advanced  in  life  as  Mehemet  Ali — 
and,  in  Egypt,  a settled  policy,  beyond  the  duration  of 
his  reign,  can  hardly  be  expected;  but  under  a wise  and 
regular  government,  such  are  the  natural  advantages  of 
the  regions  now  possessed,  that  Egypt  might  easily  take  a 
high  rank  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and,  grasping 
with  her  right  hand  a large  portion  of  the  trade  of  the 
east,  and  embracing  that  of  the  west  with  her  left,  again 
render  Alexandria  one  of  the  greatest  marts  in  the  world; 
as  well  for  the  more  delicate  fabricksof  eastern  manufac- 
ture, as  for  the  supply  of  corn,  cotton,  sugar,  coffee,  and 
other  of  the  chief  articles  of  commerce.] 

General  Knox.  The  following  is  from  the  Boston 
Mercantile  Advertiser,  addressed  to  the  editor — • 

Sir:  It  is  not  generally  known,  that  the  distinguished 
patriot,  general  Henry  Knox , was  before  the  American 
revolution,  a bookseller  and  binder. 

He  served  his  apprenticeship  with  Wharton  & Bowers, 
who  wrere  booksellers  in  Boston,  and  commenced  busi- 
ness, on  hi 3 own  account,  in  1771.  Having  one  of  his 
shop-tickets,  and  considering  that  it  will  be  a curious 
relic,  in  time  to  come,  I copy  it  in  full. 

“London  Book  Store  Cornhill.  Boston. 

Henry  Knox 

Makes  and  Binds  Waste  Books,  Journals,  Ledgers, 
and  all  other  sorts  of  Blank  Books, 
at  the  shortest  notice. 

Also 

Sells  Books  in  all  Languages,  Arts,  and  Sciences, 
Stationarv,  &c.  &c.” 


It  is  handsomly  engraved  by  old  Mr.  Hurd,  one  of  the 
fathers  of  the  art  in  America. 

A Yankee  “trick.”  It  will  be  recollected,  that  Mr. 
Perkins,  of  Boston,  recently  offered  his  magnificent  man- 
sion, as  an  asylum  tor  the  blind — provided  $50,000  were 
promptly  subscribed  tor  the  support  ot  the  institution. 
Well— the  “trick”  succeeded,  and  the  money  was  raised 
in  less  time  Mian  it  would  require,  in  some  places  which 
might  be  named,  to  agree  on  the  most  suitable  words  to 
be  written  on  the  subscription  paper.  And  to  “cap”  the 
whole,  the  directors  of  the  asylum  for  the  sightless  have 
caused  a plain  marble  tablet  to  be  placed  on  their  build- 
ing with  this  inscription:— 

INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

this  edifice 

PRESENTED  BY  THOMAS  H.  PERKINS. 

MDCCCXXXI1I.  >* 

Yankee  enterprise.  A gentleman  not  long  since 
from  Mexico,  informs  us  of  another  specimen  of  the  en- 
terprise peculiar  to  the  American  character.  Vera  Cruz 
is  the  seaport  of  Mexico,  distant  about  two  hundred  miles. 
For  a long  period  of  time  three  weeks  have  been  occu- 
pied in  passing  by  the  regular  conveyances  between  the 
two  cities,  until  about  six  years  since,  when  a regular 
line  of  American  stages  was  established.  By  this  ar- 
rangement, the  time  occupied  by  the  journey  is  reduced 
to  five  days  and  the  fare  is  $70.  Our  informant  says  the 
sensation  is  rather  a peculiar  and  gratifying  one  for  an 
American  to  seat  himself  in  a regular  built  Troy  coach, 
drawn'  by  American  horses,  with  Yankee  drivers  and  go 
through  the  mountain  passes  of  the  Andes  with  the  same 
kind  of  travelling  equipage  with  which  he  has  been  ac- 
customed to  cross  the  Green  mountains.  The  entire  es- 
tablishment was  sent  out  from  this  country  and  the  prin- 
cipal owners  now  are  three  of  the  drivers  on  the  line,  one 
of  w hom  is  a native  of  Brattlebro,  Vt.  At  first,  and  even 
at  this  day,  these  coaches  are  frequently  assailed  and 
pelted  by  the  mob,  who  are  indignant  at  the  loss  of  busi- 
ness which  has  been  wrested  from  them,  as  formerly  a 
vast  number  of  mules  and  donkeys  were  occupied  in  the 
transportation  of  passengers.  The  proprietors,  it  is  said, 
re  chived  a nett  profit  of  nearly  $40,000  each  the  first  year 
of  the  experiment,  but  great  hazards  and  perilous  en- 
countei’s  are  had  with  the  banditti  which  constantly  infest 
the  mountains.  [ JYorthampton  Courier. 


George  R.  T.  Hewes.  From  the  Otsego  Republican. 
It  is  notknowm  perhaps  to  but  few,  if  any,  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  except  to  some  of  the  inhabitants  in  the 
county  of  Otsego,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  that  a man 
is  still  living  in  that  county,  who  was  born  in  Boston  in 
the  year  1734,  and  that  he  is  one  (supposed  to  be  the  last 
survivor)  of  the  little  band  of  patriots  who  drowned  the 
British  ten  in  Boston  harbor  sixty  years  ago.  Although 
now  ninety-nine  years  old , he  is  generally  occupied  with 
some  object  that  requires  him  to  be  standing  or  walking. 
The  average  distance  which  lie  walks  daily,  unless  pre- 
vented by  the  badness  of  the  weather,  is  from  two  to 
three  miles.  On  the  4th  of  July  last,  he  was  invited,  as 
has  been  usual  on  such  occasions,  to  dine  with  some  gen- 
tlemen who  met  to  commemorate  the  jubilee  of  our  in- 
dependence; on  w hich  occasion  he  walked  to  the  place 
w here  he  dined,  and  home  to  his  place  of  residence,  a 
distance  of  between  five  and  six  miles.  Among  the  se- 
veral toasts  given  during  that  festival,  this  venerable  ve- 
teran of  the  revolution  w'as  noticed  byr  the  following: — « 
“ George  R.  T.  Heroes,  who  drowned  the  British  tea  in 
Boston  harbor  sixty  years  ago,  the  noise  of  whose  toma- 
hawk was  to  tyrants  throughout  the  world  as  the  knell  of 
their  departing  hour — may  the  gratitude  of  his  country 
be  commensurate  with  the  glory  of  that  memorable 
event,”  which  w'as  echoed  with  enthusiastic  applause. 

When  it  is  considered  that  this  man  by  one  memora- 
ble deed,  has  entitled  himself  to  more  substantial  fame 
and  durable  glory  than  the  conquest  of  the  world  should 
confer  on  its  hero,  and  witness  his  present  depressed  con- 
dition, pressed  down  as  he  is  by  the  iron  hand  of  pover- 
ty, and  secluded  from  the  usual  civilities  of  social  inter- 
course, we  cannot  but  be  deeply  impressed  with  a de- 
plorable sense  of  the  forgetfulness  to  which  great  and 
glorious  achievements  may  be  consigned  by  the  thought- 
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less  ingratitude  of  the  world.  Mr.  Iiewes  has  been  al- 
ways distinguished  for  his  integrity,  and  for  his  habits  of 
temperance  and  industry.  Besides  being  an  actor  in  the 
memorable  enterprise  of  stopping  the  progress  of  British 
imposition,  by  the  destruction  of  the  tea,  lie  was  engaged 
in  the  service  of  his  country  most  of  the  time  during  the 
revolutionary  war,  whilst  he  had  a family  to  support,  and 
received  nothing  lor  his  services  but  paper  money,  a 
little  better  than  rags.  A few  years  ago  he  lost  his  wife, 
with  whom  he  had  lived  about  seventy  years,  and  is  now. 
a solitary  boarder  in  the  house  of  a stranger.  The  de- 
struction of'the  British  tea,  an  event  so  interesting  in  the 
history  of  the  civil  state,  as  well  as  the  memory  of  a man 
so  well  deserving-  the  esteem  and  gratitude  of  his  coun- 
try, well  entitles  him  to  a place  in  the  historic  page;  and 
it  must  be  gratifying  to  ihe  friends  of  American  liberty 
to  learn,  that  a biography  of  this  venerable  veteran  of  the 
revolution  is  preparing  for  the  press,  with  the  perusal  of 
which,  it  is  hoped,  the  public  will  soon  be  indulged. 

The  Suscittehannah.  A writer  in  the  Harrisburg  In- 
telligencer affirms  that  the  Susquehannah  affords  “the 
most  eligible  mode  of  communication  between  the  sea 
board  and  the  lakes.”  He  thinks  that  a steamboat  navi- 
gation from  Columbia  to  the  New  York  line  may  be 
“readily  made,”  and  thence  by  the  Tioga  to  Ontario,  at 
a “comparatively  inconsiderable”  expense.  The  greatest 
difficulty,  he  thinks,  is  in  the  line  of  the  riv.er  from  Co- 
lumbia to  the  tide,  but  he  does  not  regard  that  as  being 
out  of  the  range  of  the  means  which  might  be  obtained — 
for  it  is  his  opinion  that  the  entire  improvement  may  be 
effected  with  six  millions  of  dollars — a small  sum,  indeed, 
when  compared  with  the  object  to  be  accomplished.  He 
makes  frequent  references  to  a report  of  Mr.  Treziyulny, 
engineer,  to  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1826. 
The  general  plan  of  the  project  is  by  dams  and  locks, 
making  a nearly  still- water  navigation,  or  at  the  descent 
of  4 inches  a mile;  which,  he  says,  will  relieve  the  river 
of  its  ponds  of  stagnant  water  which  abound  in  the  sum- 
mer season,  and  render  the  shores  unhealthy;  and  he 
says — • 

“Constitutional  objections  do  not  exist,  as  it  is  obviously  a 
national  work,  and  to  such,  confessedly,  the  national  funds  can 
constitutionally  be  applied.  A connection  between  the  Atlan- 
tic and  the  lak.es  cannot  be  formed  -so  conveniently  to  the  na- 
tion at  large,  as  by  the  Susquehannah.  And  to  the  west  and 
north  west,  so  immediately  interested  in  the  navigation  of  the 
lakes,  what  can  be  more  advantageous  than  a steamboat  navi- 
gation from  the  lakes  to  the  Mississippi,  and  thence  to  the  ocean. 
And  what  advantages  would  result  to  the  towns  and  villages 
along  the  Susquehannah  river,  and  to  the  sea  board  generally,  by 
opening  a direct  trade  with  the  almost  boundless  country  around 
the  lakes,  and  far  beyond  them.  Steamboats  from  every  town 
upon  our  river  can  embark  in  trade  with  the  country  around 
Lake  Superior,  or  along  the  Arkansas  and  Red  Rivers,  or  the 
Mississippi  and  Missouri — our  towns,  too,  may  become  ports  of 
entry,  by  possessing  a direct  and  convenient  communication 
with  the  ocean.  In  fact,  the  advantages  which  would  accrue 
to  our  river  country  especially,  from  the  completion  of  this  pro- 
ject, are  incalculable.  Let  us  not  then  be  appalled  by  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  project,  but  in  the  view  of  the  immense  benefit 
which  will  accrue,  on  the  completion  of  the  work,  to  our  own 
state,  and  the  nation  at  large,  embark  in  it,  with  a determina- 
tion to  effect  it  if  possible,  and  it  is,  at  least  probable,  that  our 
exertions  will  be  crowned  with  success.” 

Movements  of  the  great.  The  following  was  pub- 
lished in  the  “Pennsylvanian” — 'the  official  at  Philadel- 
phia, about  the  1 st  of  August  last — and  we  think  that,  be- 
? cause  of  its  novelty,  it  ought  to  be  registered: 

The  president  and  his  family  are  still  at  the  Rip  Raps. 
His  health  is  rapidly  improving  in  the  sea  breezes.  He 
will  remain  there  probablj’  about  ten  days,  and  then  re- 
turn to  Washington  to  carry  out  as  soon  as  possible  the 
measures  for  the.  winding  up  of  the  United  States  bank. 

The  lion.  Louis  Me  Lane,  secretary  of  state,  and  his 
family,  were  to  leave  Washington  on  Monday  for  War- 
renton  springs,  Fauquier  county,  Virginia.  This  place 
is  about  fifty  miles  from  Washington.  The  secretary’s 
health  is  good.  His  change  to  the  state  department  has 
renovated  his  strength. 

The  vice  president  is  either  at  Albany  or  Saratoga 
springs,  rusticating  and  drinking  water. 

F.  P.  Blair , esq.  and  his  family  are  at  the  Rip  Raps, 
in  company  with  the  president. 

Jl.  Kendall,  esq.  treasury  agent,  is  at  Baltimore,  hear- 
ing the  terms  of  the  state  banks  in  the  event  of  a with- 


drawal of  the  deposites.  He  will  be  in  Philadelphia  in 
a day  or  two.  — — - 

Extraordinary  case.  A man  who  had  entered  a 
store  in  Cincinnati  for  the  purpose  of  robbing  it,  fell 
through  the  hatchway  in  the  night,  and  dashed  his  brains 
out.  In  relation  to  this  case,  the  Cincinnati  Advertiser 
of  the  2fth  ult.  says — 

“ John  Johnson.  In  the  article  in  our  paper  yester- 
day, headed  “summary jiistice,”  we  gave  the  particulars, 
as  far  as  ihey  were  then  known,  of  a man  who  had  been 
found  dead  in  the  cellar  of  a warehouse  in  this  city. — ■ 
After  our  paper  was  at  press,  and  nearly  worked  off,  we 
■learnt  that  he  had  been  identified,  and  that  his  name  was 
that  which  heads  this  article.  This  man  was  an  old  re- 
sident of  this  city,  and  had  considerable  property;  how' 
that  property  has  been  obtained  is  now  but  too  plain. — 
His  house  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  police  on  Sun- 
day evening,  immediately  after  his  being  identified,  and 
on  yesterday  underwent  an  examination,  when  quantities 
of  dry  goods,  groceries,  &c.  for  there  was  a little  of  al- 
most every  thing,  were  found.  Many  of  the  goods  were 
immediately  claimed  by  merchants  who  had  been  robbed 
of  them.  A large  quantity  unclaimed,  were  sent  to  the 
mayor’s  office,  where  they  can  be  seen.  Many  hundreds 
of  persons  in  the  course  of  the  day  yesterday,  went  to  see 
the  dwelling  of  Johnson,  and  in  the  afternoon  we  went 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  house  is  four  story  in  front, 
upon  Water  street,  and  how  many  subterranean  stories 
upon  the  river  bank,  we  Cannot  say;  we  only  went  down 
three,  the  last,  by  a ladder;  but  never  did  the  ingenuity  of 
man  contrive  a building  better  calculated  for  the  business 
which  was  carried  on  in  it.  Th^re  are  numerous  apart- 
ments dark  as  dungeons,  comparatively,  all  the  light  they 
received  being  from  a narrow  passage  of  some  60  feet  in 
length.  * 

“We  understand  from  the  police,  that  two  apartments 
were  discovered,  one  of  which  was  without  door  or  win- 
dow, under  the  roof,  and  entered  by  a trap  opening  from 
the  roof;  another  had  a door  so  ingeniously  contrived  as 
not  to  appear  to  be  an  entrance,  the  key  hole,  which  is 
small,  being  situated  in  what  would  be  taken  for  the  mid- 
dle of  the  door,  although  it  is  in  faeffthe  edge.  The 
house  has  been  some  fifteen  years  building,  and  not  yet 
finished. 

“Johnson  was  a man  of  liberal  education  and  general 
information;  has  brought  up  a family  of  six  or  eight 
children,  three  or  four  of  whom  were  daughters,  to  whom 
he  gave  the  best  of  education,  and  they  became  connect- 
ed, by  marriage,  with  some  of  the  most  respectable  fa- 
milies of  the  west.  For  them,  (such  as  are  living),  and 
their  connexions,  there  is  one  general  burst  of  feeling;  it 
could  not  be  otherwise.  Who  does  not  feel  for  the  in- 
nocent on  such  occasions?” 

The  camel  leopard.  A letter  from  Malta,  dated  June 
25,  says — An  English  brig  arrived  at  this  port  yesterday 
from  Egypt,  having  on  board  an  animal  called  a camel 
leopard' — it  having  the  long  neck,  body  and  legs  of  the 
former,  while  it  has  the  eye  and  spotted  skin  of  the  latter 
beast.  This  one  was  brought'to  Alexandria  from  a dis- 
tance of  four  thousand  miles,  and  is  intended  as  a present 
from  the  pacha  of  Egypt  to  the  Neapolitan  king.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  one  was  sent  two  years  since  as  a 
present  to  the  king  of  England' — it  survived  after  its  ar- 
rival nearly  a twelvemonth.  These  animals  are  very 
rare,  and  require  the  utmost  attention. 

Competency  of  a witness.  Municipal  court,  Bos - 
ton,  August  21.  Thomas  0.  H.  P.  Burham  was  offered 
by  the  gov  ernment  in  the  case  of  commonwealth  vs.  Lew- 
is Bruce.  Park,  for  the  prisoner,  having  been  informed 
that  the  witness  did  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  a God, 
objected  to  his  being  sworn  in  chief.  The  witness  is 
sworn  to  make  true  answers.  Judge,  to  witness:  “Do 
you  believe  in  the  existence  of  a God?”  Answer:  “How 
can  I believe,  if  I do  not  know?”  Judge:  “Do  you  feel 
under  a religious  obligation  to  speak  the  truth?”  An- 
swer: “I  feel  obliged  to  speak  the  truth.”  “Do  you  feel 
under  an  obligation  to  Almighty  God  to  speak  the  truth?” 
Answer:  “How  can  I feel  an  obligation  to  one  whom  I do 
not  know  to  exist?”  . 

The  witness  was  set  aside  by  the  judge  as  not  compe- 
tent to  be  sworn.  [ Transcript . 
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A speculation  ! Bell’s  Weekly  Messenger,  observes 
that— 

The  alliance  between  England  and  France  is. in  its  na- 
ture such  an  alliance  and  confederacy,  as  in  common  pru- 
dence must  lead,  and  almost  compel,  Austria,  Russia  and 
Prussia,  to  enter  into  a like  confederacy  tor  their  mutual 
security  and  defence.  It  must  also  lead  to  two  other  im- 
portant results;  viz:  the  accession  of  the  United  States  of 
Jimerica  to  this  Austrian,  Russian  and  Prussian  confede- 
racy, and  must  also  conduce  to  the  utter  extinction  of 
Turkey  in  a very  short  period  of  time. 

A man  killed  with  a candle.  An  inquest  was  held  at 
Clewer,  on  Friday  last,  on  the  body  of  a man,  Chas.  Hore, 
who  was  unfortunately  killed  the  same  morning  in  the  fol- 
lowing thoughtless  manner — it  appeared  in  evidence  that 
the  poor  fellow  had  been  engaged  the  previous  evening  as 
an  extra  waiter  at  theCavalry  Barracks,  and  had  returned 
home  early  in  the  morning  with  a friend,  with  whom 
he  was  laughing  and  joking.  As  he  walked  down  the 
yard  at  the  back  of  his  house,  the  other  loaded  a gun  with 
powder,  and  put  into  it  half  a rush  light,  and  fired  with 
the  intention  of  covering  him  with  grease.  The'  poor 
man  instantly  dropped  down,  and  died  in  less  than  two 
hours  afterwards,  the  candle  having  passed  through  his 
kidneys.  He  has  left  a wife  and  five  small  children  des- 
titute. [London  paper. 
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BRIEF  NOTICES. 

By  the  death  of  judge  Egbert  Benson,  of  New  York,  James 
Madison  is  left  the  only  surviving  member  of  the  first  American 
congress  in  1781;  as  he  is  also  the  last  survivor  of  the  conven- 
tion which  formed  the  federal  constitution. 

J.  B.  Ray,  ex-governor  of  Indiana,  and  William  M.  Tanne- 
hill,  have  issued  proposals  for  publishing,  in  .Green castle,  Indi- 
ana, a newspaper,  with  the  singular  title  of  “The  Hoosier.” 

On  Tuesday  last  week, 'ahe  North  Carolina,  ship  of  the  line, 
was  received  into  the  dry-doclc  at  Norfolk — and,  the  examina- 
tion and  repairs  of  her  bottom  being  completed,  she  was  dis- 
charged on  Saturday.  The  very  great  importance  of  these  docks 
may  be  understood  from  the  fact  just  stated,  as  to  the  prompti- 
tude and  safety  with  which  heavy  ships  may  be  repaired. 

The  celebrated  Rowland  Stevenson— the  English  banker  who 
made  his  escape  to  this  country  some  years  ago — is  said  to  be 
-now  in  prison  in  New  York.  He  was  arrested  at  the  suit  of  ex- 
sheriff Parkins,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  some  eight  hun- 
dred dollars.  He  is  confined  in  the  same  building  with  Parkins, 
and  must  have  a pleasant  time  of  it,  if  the  ex-sheriff  has  access 
to  him.  The  meeting  between  them  is  said  to  have  been  highly 
interesting. 

The  ship  builders. and  others  of  the  port  of  London,  are  now 
about  to  present  a petition  to  parliament,  praying  that  [British] 
naval  architecture  may  no  longer  be  kept  in  bondage;  and  that, 
instead  of  being  compelled  to  build  ships  in  a certain  shape,  to 
the  great  deirimentand  disgrace  of  the  navy,  they  may  be  allow- 
ed to  build  them  in  such  a shape  as  skill  and  experience  pro- 
nounce best  for  the  purpose  to  which  they  are  devoted.  The 
vessels  of  the  U.  States  are  very  often  found  much  quicker  sailers 
than  those  of  Great  Britain,  owing  to  their  mode  of  building  be- 
ing optional,  and  that  of  Britain  compulsory.  There  are  be- 
tween four  and  five  hundred  signatures  attached  to  the  petition. 

Arrivals  at  Philadelphia  from  the  1st  to  the  31st  of  August  in- 
clusive— 14  ships;  3 barques;  50  brigs;  165  schooners;  39  sloops; 
total  271.  Of  this  number  there  were  from  foreign  ports  14 
ships;  3 barques;  23  brigs  and  17  schooners.  [Com.  Herald. 

A young  German  recently  arrived  in  Baltimore,  on  Monday 
evening  last  discharged  a pistol  at  a young  (German)  lady,  on 
her  refusal  to  marry  him!  The  pistol  was  charged  with  duck 
shot,  several  of  which  entered  her  shoulder,  bat  it  is  thought 
that  she  will  soon  recover  of  the  wound.  The  intended  as- 
sassin was  arrested,  and  has  since  attempted  to  cut  his  own 
throat. 

The  rail  road  line  between  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  made 
the  trip  between  the  two  cities,  in  7A.  45m.  on  the  3d  inst. 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

From  London  papers  to  the  7th  o f Jlugust,  inclusive — received  at 
New  York. 

The  Irish  church  temporalities  bill  had  passed  both  houses  of 
parliament,  and  only  awaited  the  royal  signature  to  become  a 
law. 

Mr.  O’Connell  has  given  notice  of  his  intention  to  set  up  a 
new  daily  morning  newspaper. 

In  the  house  of  commons,  August  5th,  lord  Althorp,  in  answer 
to  a question  put  to  him  by  Mr.  O’Connell,  said  he  must  decline 
for  the  present  to  say  what  course  government  would  adopt 
with  regard  to  the  recognition  of  Donna  Maria  as  queen  of  Por- 
tugal de  facto  as  well  as  dejure. 

In  answer  to  a question  of  sir  R.  Peel  respecting  the  dis- 
pute between  the  United  States  and  the  North  American  colo- 
nies, which  was  referred  to  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  lord 
Althorp  said  the  matter  was  not  yet  decided. 


Mr.  Littleton  brought  forward  a resolution  for  the  grant  of 
£ 1,000,000,  to  be  raised  by  tlie  issue  of  exchequer  bills  to  the 
Irish  clergy,  in  payment  of  the  arrears  of  tithes  due  to  them. 
This  sum  is,  of  course,  only  a loan  on  the  part  of  the  country, 
and  is  to  be  repaid  by  ten  half  yearly  instalments.  The  resolu- 
tion was  carried  on  a division  by  87  to  51. 

In  the  house  of  lords  on  the  1st  ultimo,  the  second  reading  of 
the  Jewish  civil  disabilities  bill  being  moved,  it  was  opposed  by 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  earl  of  Winchelsea,  the  bishop 
of  London,  and  the  duke  of  Wellington,  on  the  ground— “that  it 
was  inconsistent  with  the  Christian  principles  of  the  British 
constitution  to  admit  Jews  into  the  highest  offices  of  the  state.” 
The  archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  marquis  of  Westminster,  the 
bishop  of  Chichester,  the  lord  chancellor,  the  duke  of  Sussex, 
lord  Melbourne,  lord  Howden,  and  the  earl  ofGosford  support- 
ed the  bill,  and  contended  that  no  person  ought  to  be  excluded 
from  civil  offices  on  account  of  their  religious  opinions.  On  the 
question  being  taken  there  were  for  the  second  reading  54, 
against  it  104. 

On  the  2d,  the  marquis  of  Westminster  gave  notice,  that,  un- 
less some  other  person  took  up  the  subject,  he  should  next  ses- 
sion move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a bill  to  remove  the  civil  disabi- 
lities of  the  Jews;  and  that  he  should  also  think  it  his  duty  to 
to  move,  in  the  next  session,  that  their  lordships’  privilege  of 
voting  by  proxy,  to  which  he  had  always  been  opposed,  should 
be  no  longer  continued. 

The  slave  emancipation  bill  is  still  before  the  commons.  The 
clause  granting,  twenty  millions,  as  an  indemnity,  had  been 
agreed  to.  The  bank  charter  and  East  India  company’s  char- 
ter were  still  before  the  legislature. 

RUSSIA  AND  TURKEY. 

The  Gazette  of  tire  Ionian  Islands  (dated  July  20)  states  that, 
according  to  the  terms  of  a new  treaty  between  Russia  and  the 
Porte,  the  former  power  was  to  send  forthwith  a corps  of 6,000 
men  to  Janina,  to  put  down  a rebellion  raised  there  by  the  par- 
tizans  of  Mehernet  Ali.  Russian  auxiliaries  to  Turkey!  But 
the  wretched  Mussel  man,  ofcourse,  has  never  read  the  modern 
history  of  Poland — its  past  was  better  known  to  his  predeces- 
sors. 

The  German  papers  confirm  the  previous  accounts  of  the  de- 
parture of  tfifc  Russian  troops  from  Turkey.  The  sick  had  been 
landed  at  Odessa,  and  the  fleet,  after  having  performed  quaran- 
tine, will  return  to  the  Crimea.  * 

A plot  to  take  the  life  of  the  emperor  Nicholas  is  said  to  bave 
been  discovered. 

GERMANY. 

A circular  has  been  issued  by  the  government,  for  the  sup- 
pression, more  effectually,  of  the  association  of  the  Carbonari, 
and  also  of  the  society  of  the  “Giovine  Italia.”  Entrance  into 
those  associations  is  henceforward  to  be  deemed  treason. 

SPAIN. 

The  health  of  king  Ferdinand  is  said  to  have  again  become 
precarious,  and  that  the  queen  has  regained  her  ascendancy  at 
the  Spanish  court.  She  is  now  free  to  receive  her  political 
friends  in  her  apartment. 

PORTUGAL. 

A desperate  attack  was  made  upon  Oporto  by  the  Miguelites 
on  the  25th  July,  and  the  action  seems  to  have  been  a most  ob- 
stinate and  very  destructive  one.  The  assailing  troops  are 
said  to  have  had  more  than  1,200  men  killed  and  wounded,  and 
the-P6droit.es  to  have  lost  upwards  of  500 — among  them  some 
distinguished  officers.  This  affair  was  a mere  waste  of  life — 
for  the  contest  in  Portugal  had  already  been  ended,  in  the  cap- 
ture, or  surrender  of  Lisbon,  the  day  before,  the  details  of  which 
are  before  us,  but  it  does  not  seem  worth  the  while  to  give  them 
at  length. 

Since  the  capture  of  Miguel’s  fleet,  the  forces  of  Pedrd  stea- 
dily advanced  on  Lisbon.  On  the  23d,  a battle  was  fought  near 
that  city  which  decided  its  fatfe,  the  Miguelites  being  defeated 
and  dispersed.  The  ministers  and  officers  of  Miguel  fled  in  the 
night,  the  ex-king  himself  being  out  of  the  way,  and  prepared 
to  run  into  Spain.  The  populace  then  broke  open  the  prisons 
and  liberated  5,000  men — these  were  rallied  and  armed,  and  the 
military  posts  were  soon  occupied  by  them  and  thousands  who 
joined  or  aided  them,  &c.  The  following  “act  of  acclamation,” 
was  passed  next  day — 

“act  of  acclamation. 

Lisbon,  July  24. 

“On  the  24th  of  July  the  people  in  a large  body,  free  from  all 
influence,  internal  or  external,  without  compulsion,  the  city 
being  forsaken  by  the  troops,  being  assembled  in  the  hall  of  the 
council  of  this  very  noble  and  loyal  city  of  Lisbon,  with  a free 
and  spontaneous  will,  and  with  an  unanimity  never  till  now 
seen,  acclaimed  and  declared  the  Senhora  Donna  Maria  II, 
daughter  of  the  immortal  Pedro  IV,  for  whom  the  people  are 
ready  to  spill  the  last  drop  of  their  blood,  as  all  loyal  Portu- 
guese are  ever  ready  to  do  for  their  lawful  sovereign,  as  their 
legitimate  queen,  and  in  order  that  this  should  be  made  known, 
the  present  act  was  drawn  up,  which  was  signed  by  all  present. 

“ Manuel  Ignacio  de  Sampaio  e Pina,  brigadier. 

“ Maximiliano  Jose  da  Leone,  brigadier. 

“Jose  Souneiro  Vianna. 

“ Luiz  Texeira  Horne  de  Bredom . 

‘ iJtntonio  Joaquirn  Firmiriio  de  Castro .” 
[Thousands  of  signatures  follow.] 

At  the  latest  date,  the  26th,  every  thing  was  quiet  at  Lisbon, 
and  Don  Pedro  expected  the  next  day  from  Oporto. 
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GENERAL  VIEWS. 

The  following  bird’s  eye  view  of  Europe,  by  a Parisian  cor- 
respondent of  one  of  the  London  journals,  strikes  us  as  being 
both  faithfully  and  happily  drawn: 

‘Trom'no  other  foreign  quarter,  except  Spain,  do  we  at  pre- 
sent expect  news  of  interest.  Every  where  else  a soit  of  calm 
has  succeeded  to  ferment,  in  Poland  and  in  Germany  order 
reigns  under  the  influence  of  the  bayonet.  In  Italy,  beginning 
in  the  north  of  the  peninsula,  we  find  that  (to  use  the  slang 
terms  of  absolutism)  force  reste  a la  loi,  in  other  words,  that 
freedom  is  trodden  under  foot.  The  ex-liberal  Charles  Albert, 
has,  it  is  true,  ceased  to  execute  daily  iiis  half-dozen  soldiers  or 
lawyers,  but  the  prisons  of  Genoa,  Alessandria,  Oh  am  berry  7 
and  Pignerol  remain  crowded  with  denounced  or  suspected  in- 
dividuals, who  may  at  his  nod  become  victims  or  martyrs. 
The  Austrians  govern  for  the  pope  in  Bologna,  and  indeed  it 
may  be  said  in  the  whole  of  the  papal  states,  notwithstanding 
that  the  French  ridiculously  keep  up  their  laughable  garrison  in 
Ancona.  King  Ferdinand,  of  Naples,  asserts,  through  the  co- 
lumns of  the  press,  (a  new  medium  for  conveying  regal  dogmas 
in  that  part  of  the  peninsula)  that  disaffection  had  not  for  a mo- 
ment menaced  the  monarchy.  The  freebooters  of  Greece  have 
for  the  moment  submitted  to  the  foreigner  placed  on  the  throne 
of  their  ([  fear)  ephemeral  kingdom,  and  Mehemet  Ali  has  mal- 
gre  lui,  been  compelled  to  content  himself  with  a portion,  in- 
stead of  the  entire  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 

— -•>►>©  © 

THE  DRY  ROT. 

Point  Coupee , Louisiana,  August,  1833. 

H.  Niles,  esq.-  Baltimore, 

Dear  sir — In  looking  over  your  Register  of  29th  June 
last,  at  page  284,  there  is  a notice  of  the  loss  of  the  Hud- 
son frigate  from  dry  rot — 'built  in  1826,  and  made  but 
one  voyage,  is  now  so  much  decayed  as  to  be  considered 
scarcely  worth  repairing. 

You  also  mention  that  “the  discovery  and  adoption 
of  some  cheap,  safe  and  efficacious  preventive  of  rot, 
would  save  millions  both  to  England  and  to  the  United 
States.” 

£>ir,  the  above  remarks  and  facts  has  caused  the  follow- 
ing reflections  on  the  subject,  knowing  as  I do  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a reputed  preventive  which  may  be  applied 
with  ease  and  safety,  as  such  I cannot  allow  the  occasion 
to  escape  me  of  informing  you  thereon,  as  it  happens  so 
apropos  at  this  time. 

Col.  Charles  Morgan,  of  this  county  and  state,  obtain- 
ed a patent  in  April  last  for  the  special  purpose  of  pre- 
serving all  kinds  of  wood  from.any  kind  of  rot  or  decay, 
and  precisely  the  cheap,  safe  and  efficacious  preventive 
you  speak  of.  I have  examined  his  plan  and  also  his 
specimens,  and,  so  far  as  the  merits  of  his  discovery 
comes  within  rny  knowledge,  am  of  opinion  there  can  be 
no  hesitation,  or  shadow  of  doubt,  as  to  its  practicability, 
and  ultimate  success.  The  principle  is  strictly  philoso- 
phical, the  process  easy,  and  the  expense  trifling.  Its  ap- 
plication will  demonstrate  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
those  who  may  put  it  in  practice,  the  vast  and  incalcula- 
ble acquisition  thus  obtained. 

This  discovery,  in  a national  point  of  view,  bids  fair  to 
be  the  long  wished  for  desideratum.  Besides  the  im- 
mense benefit  resulting  from  its  use  in  the  construction 
of  vessels  of  war,  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  its 
application  in  the  structure  of  merchant  and  other  vessels 
would  be  incomputable. 

The  fact  that  so  many  fine  steamboats  are  annually 
built  on  our  western  waters,  that  those  who  survive  the 
dangers  incident  on  river  navigation,  are,  in  from  three 
to  five  years,  entirely  useless  from  decay,  is  itself  a con- 
sideration to  obviate  which  would  be  an  achievement  of 
the  greatest  magnitude. 

This  champion  invention  would  appear  to  be  the  only 
sure  means  wherewith  successfully  to  combat  and  van- 
quish completely  those  difficulties.  An  improvement  so 
replete  with  interest  and  of  so  much  solicitude,  cannot 
certainly  long  escape  the  notice  of  this  government. — 
So  confident  is  the  patentee  of  the  success  of  his  pro- 
cess, that  he  offers  to  pledge  as  a guarantee  the  full 
value  of  any  vessel  that  may  be  built  of  materials  pre- 
pared according  to  his  plan,  that  she  will  not  be  subject 
to  rot  of  any  kind  for  three  times'  the  period  that  she 
would  otherwise  exist,  and,  perhaps,  much  longer. 

The  patentee  states  to  me  that  he  would  prefer  selling 
his  invention  to  the  government,  to  disposing  of  it  to 
different  ship  building  companies,  in  different  cities;  pro- 
vided the  government  would  allow  him  a sum  commen- 
surate with  the  importance  and  advantages  of  his  im- 


provement: otherwise  he  must  make  what  disposition  of 
it  he  can  the  most  advantageous.  At  all  events  I wish 
him  a rich  harvest  from  his  indefatigable  research,  that 
his  labors  may  be  rewarded  with  an  overflowing  cup. 

This  letter,  or  any  part  of  it,  that  you  may  think  proper 
is  entirely  at  your  disposal,  should  you  consider  it  as  a 
piece  of  general  information  worthy  a place  in  your  Re- 
gister, you  will  much  oblige  by  giving  it  an  insertion. — 
Excuse,  dear  sir,  the  liberty  of  a stranger,  and  believe 
me  with  much  consideration,  yours  respectfully, 

' YVM.  R.  FALCONER. 

Point  Coupee,  Louisiana , August  8th,  1833. 

H.  Niles,  esq.. 

Sir — I take  the  liberty  of  enclosing  you  the  copies  of 
two  letters  on  a subject  that  I trust,  when  thorougly  un- 
derstood, will  prove  of  that  importance  to  our  country 
that  has  been  so  long  sought  after,  for  the  preservation  of 
our  naval  and  merchant  service. 

By  inserting  them  in  your  valuable  and  interesting  Re- 
gister, you  will  greatly  oblige,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
CHAS.  MORGAN. 

[copy.] 

Point  Coupee,  August  1st,  1833. 

Doctor  Russell: 

Dear  sir — From  my  belief  of  your  general  and  supe- 
rior knowledge  of  the  science  of  chemistry,  its  principles 
and  laws,  I am  induced  to  trouble  you  with  this  commu- 
nication on  a subject  in  which  I am  confident  you  are  much 
better  acquainted  than  myself;  but  as  information  is  my 
object,  so  as  to  render  the  subject  of  this  letter  clear  and 
comprehensive  to  the  most  ordinary  capacity,  I trust,  sir, 
that  such  remarks  and  opinions  as  you  may  think  proper 
and  explanatory  you  will  freely  give,  for  the  information 
not  only  of  myself,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  community. 

About  thirty  years  ago  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Erie, 
and  also  near  Pittsburgh,  on  the  Alleghany  river,  and  at 
various  other  places  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  I ob- 
served some  beautiful  specimens  of  petrifactions,  and 
further,  wherever  these  were  found,  lime  stone  rock 
existed  there,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  My  mind 
being  naturally  inquisitive,  led  me,  partly  from  curiosity 
and  amusement,  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  these  chemical 
phenomena  in  nature  which  produce  such  wonderful  ef- 
fects. As  years  grew  on  apace,  it  became  more  a favorite 
study,  and  better  in  my  power,  to  try  experiments;  and 
for  several  years  last  past,  I have  paid  closer  attention  to 
the  subject  and  have  arrived  at  conclusions  much  to  my 
satisfaction. 

The  result  has  been  that  I am  now  in  possession  of 
some  beautiful  specimens  of  substances  resembling  stone, 
prepared  from  different  kinds  of  wood,  by  a process  which 
has  heretofore  been  overlooked  or  not  thought  worth  at- 
tention. 

By  the  same  process  also,  rot  of  every  kind  in  wood, 
whether  it  be  fresh  cut  or  seasoned,  is  entirely  prevent- 
ed, for  a length  of  time,  not  beyond  credibility,  perhaps, 
but  certainly  for  a very  considerable  period  longer  than  the 
wood  would  otherwise  remain  entire,  in  any  situation  in 
which  it  might  be  placed.  Mv  first  object  was  to  destroy 
the  ligneous  acid,  and  by  that  means  prevent  vegetable  fer- 
mentation and  putrefaction,  or  decomposition,  from  taking 
place,  at  the  same  time  to  fill  the  interstices  of  the  wood 
with  a substance  that  would,  after  having  neutralized  the 
acidity,  prevent  a future  recurrence  of  decomposition, 
not  interfering  in  the  least  with  the  principle  of  elasticity 
and  cohesiveness  that  exist  in  the  fibre.  All  this  sir,  I 
think  I have  accomplished,  by  the  means  of  the  hydrate 
of  lime,  and  on  this  point  I wish  you  to  be  as  explicit  as 
possible.  • 

While  at  Washington  city  in  April  last,  and  finding 
nothing  of  the  kind  in  the  patent  office,  I complied  with 
the  usual  forms  of  the  law  in  such  cases  made  and  pro- 
vided, and  obtained  letters  patent  for  my  discovery.  Hav- 
ing now  as  it  were  arrived  at  the  summit  of  my  wishes, 
I may  be  compared  to  the  boy  who  chased  the  butterfly 
till  excessively  fatigued,  and,  after  having  caught  him, 
found,  to  his  regret,  that  it  was  not  worth  half  the  trouble. 
Sir,  you  are  well  acquainted  in  England — her  navy  is 
large  and  the  annual  repairs,  from  decay,  very  great — 
would  not  such  an  acquisition  to  the  preservation  of  their 
fleet  be  of  an  immense  value?  These  useful  arts  and  im- 
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provements  are  patronised  by  the  government,  and  were 
this  known  generally,  I mean  my  discovery,  would  not 
they  pay  the  reward  for  so  great  and  advantageous  an  im- 
provement/ To  the  United  States  navy,  even  at  home, 
would  not  the  principle,  if  put  in  practice,  save  to  the 
government  millions  in  a few  years?  But,  sir,  my  ob- 
ject is  not  to  offer  the  use  of  my  invention  to  foreign  na- 
tions, nor  to  the  different  ship  building  cities  and  compa- 
nies in  the  United  States,  provided  the  government  would 
purchase  from  me  the  sole  right  and  allow  me  a fair  com- 
pensation, thereby  benefiting  every  citizen  of  our  union. 
But  should  that  riot  succeed,  the  best  offer  must  be  my 
market,  whether  at  home  or  abroad. 

Let  me  hear  from  you  soon.  In  the  mean  time,  with 
great  esteem  and  respect,  I am  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

CHARLES  MORGAN. 

[copy.] 

JVeiv  Orleans,  August  4 th,  1833. 
Col.  Charles  Morgan: 

Mx  dear  sir:  In  your  communication  of  August  1st 
I contemplate,  with  equal  surprise  and  pleasure,  an 
achievement  of  a very  high  and  important  character. 
Among  the  numerous  and  grand  achievements  of  science 
and  art,  which,  within  the  last  half  century  especially, 
have  added  so  much  to  the  convenience,  the  elegance  and 
the  enjoyment  of  life,  as  to  give  the  modern  world  a cha- 
racter as  of  almost  a new  creation,  I cannot  but  consider 
this  acquisition  not  inferior  to  any  in  value,  if,  indeed,  it 
may  not  stand  in  advance.  Togive  a durability  to  struc- 
tures of  wood,  which  is  indefinite  and  indefinable,  is  to 
afford  to  every  individual,  and  to  every  government  and 
public  institution  of  the  civilized  world,  a matter  the  va- 
lue of  which  is  equally  indefinite  and  incalculable.  Can 
we  arrive  at  a satisfactory  rationale  of  this  matter?  The 
practicability  of  preventing  dry  rot,  and  of  rendering- 
structures  of  wood  permanent,  has  long  been  admitted, 
and  to  realise  or  give  effect  to  this  position  has  been  an 
object  of  solicitude  and  inquiry  and  of  experiment  by 
scientific  gentlemen  in  Great  Britain.  Considering  the 
ligneous  acid  (whether  denominated  the  pyroligneous 
■ acetic  or  pyroxylic)  as  the  sole  cause  of  decomposition, 
some  scientific,  enterprising  gentlemen  in  England,  about 
50  years  ago,  had  the  entire  materials  of  a sea  vessel  im- 
mersed for  a considerable  time  in  an  alkaline  lixivium — 
much  of  the  timbers  and  the  masts  were  centrally  perfo- 
rated lengthwise,  and  the  cavities  filled  with  carbonated 
alkali.  The  result,  however,  did  not  sustain  their  ex- 
pectations. No  more  need  be  said  of  this  procedure  tfian 
that  it  was  abandoned  as  inadequate,.  To  obtain,  by  art, 
the  change  that  takes  place  in  timber  by  silicious  petri- 
faction, would,  if  practicable  on  a large  scale,  be  of  little 
value,  inasmuch  as  that  in  silicious  petrifactions  the 
elasticity  and  adhesiveness  of  the  wood  is  exchanged  for 
a refractory  brittleness,  which,  though  it  assumes  a per- 
manent durability,  unfits  it  for  most  purposes.  The  fact 
is,  that  all  timber,  as  all  vegetable  matter,  is  liable,  by 
its  physical  qualities,  to  the  destructive  process  of  fer- 
mentation, which  process  is  brought  early  and  rapidly 
'into  operation  by  the  ligneous  acid  which  operates  in  this 
as  yeast  does  in  the  process  of  brewing  and  baking.  Nor 
are  the  hardest  or  the  most  resinous  woods  free  from  this 
source  of  decomposition,  though  it  be  much  longer  de- 
layed— for  even  resins  sustain  fermentation,  if  accompa- 
nied bv  a sufficient  portion  of  ligneous  fibre  or  other  fer- 
mentable matter.  The  rationale,  therefore,  appears  to 
be  the  saturation  of  the  ligneous  acid,  and  at  the  same 
time  surrounding  the  ligneous  fibre  in  an  envelope  incom- 
patible with  fermentation.  Both  these  giants  of  destruc- 
tion you  have  hapqyily  and  effectually  vanquished — and, 
avoiding  the  tinsel  glitter  of  fanciful  hypothesis  and  spe- 
culative science,  have  grappled  at  once  with  matter  of 
fact,  and  compelled  its  stubbornness  to  yield  you  the 
possession  of  substantial  utility.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
lime  possesses  alkalinity,  or  at  least  affinity  to  acid,  more 
than  adequate  to  neutralise  the  yeasty  acidity  of  wood; 
at  the  same  time  the  hydrate  of  lime,  deposited  in  the 
interstices  of  the  wood,  is  incompatible  with  fermenta- 
tion, and  is  unalterable  by  any  natural  agent,  other  than 
heat  to  the  point  of  combustion — and  even  this  agent  it 
strongly  repels. 

Permanence  is  therefore  secured  to  structures  standing 
on  the  surface,  or  wholly  or  partly  imbedded  under  the 


surface  of  the  earth,  by  having  the  interstices  of  the  tim- 
ber of  w'hich  they  are  constructed  sufficiently  injected 
with  hydrate  of  lime.  I say  sufficiently — for  in  this  is 
contained  a great  portion  of  the  value  of  this  important 
discovery,  inasmuch  as  that  the  petrifactive  process  is 
completely  subjected  to  the  will  and  the  judgment  of  the 
operator,  who  can  suspend  it  at  pleasure,  whilst  the  wood 
still  retains  its  cohesiveness  and  elasticity,  or  continue  it 
to  full  petrifaction,  with  the  hardness,  durability  and  re- 
fractoriness of  stone.  The  truth  of  this  position  is  sus- 
tained by  innumerable  facts  known  to  all  men.  In  re- 
spect to  sea  vessels,  it  might  be  apprehended  that  decom- 
position may  take  place  in  consequence  of  the  affinity  of 
lime  with  muriatic  (chloric)  acid — of  this,  how  ever,  there 
is  no  evidence.  That  the  ocean  contains  lime  in  solution, 
is  evinced  by  its  being  deposited  in  the  various  salt  w orks 
on  the  coast — but  this  lime  would  appear  to  have  been 
brought  to  the  ocean  already  dissolved  in  the  w'aters  of 
rivers.  Structures  cemented  by  lime,  which  have  sus- 
tained the  salt  sprey  for  centuries,  are  not  deprived  of 
their  cement.  This  decision  is  further  sustained  by  the 
remains  of  the  wall  of  the  old  British  garrison  off  Beau- 
fort, on  the  coast  of  South  Carolina  (a  tabby  wall  con- 
sisting of  lime  and  shells),  on  which  I c mid  discern  no- 
thing that  would  indicate  decomposition  by  the  agency  of 
muriatic  acid.  In  fact,  this  acid  exists  in  the  ocean  in  the 
state  of  a submuriate  of  soda,  from  which  base  the  hy- 
drate of  lime  will  not  subduct  it.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  sea  vessels,  the  materials  of  whose  structure  are  pe- 
netrated by  hydrate  of  lime,  are  in  a state  of  permanent 
preservation. 

The  preceding  remarks  can  scarely  be  considered  as 
scientific  inquiry,  but  rather  as  an  array  of  such  facts 
bearing  on  the  subject  of  your  communication  as  occurs 
to  my  recollection  at  this  time,  and  which,  in  ray  estima- 
tion, are  satisfactory  and  conclusive;  and  I cannot  enter- 
tain a doubt  but  that  scientific  genllemen  who  have  ma- 
tured and  confirmed  their  judgment  by  adequate  reflec- 
tion and  experience,  w ill  concur  w ith  me, and  admit,  that, 
to  render  structures  of  wood  permanently  durable,  is  no 
longer  a problem. 

Before  I dismiss  the  subject,  permit  me  to  remark,  that 
I consider  this  matter  w'rorigly  placed  in  the  power  and 
possession  of  an  individual.  Its  character  is  decidedly 
national,  and  ought  to  be  in  the  possession  of  those  who 
direct  the  councils  and  the  destinies  of  the  nation.  In 
this  point  of  view  its  value  is  incalculable,  In  a late  No. 
of  “Niles’  Weekly  Register”  it  is  stated  that  a national 
vessel,  having  performed  but  one  voyage  since  she  was 
launched,  is  immediately,  on  her  return,  to  sustain  con- 
siderable repairs  (in  consequence  of  dry  rot)  to  enable 
her  to  perform  a second  voyage.  We  hear  of  another 
of  the  first  class,  the  Ohio,  perhaps,  already  requiring 
considerable  repairs  from  the  same  cause — and  this  even 
previous  to  completing  her  construction!!!  Would  a 
million  of  dollars  suffice  for  the  yearly  repairs  of  the 
navy?  Now',  as  the  transferable  value  of  property  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  is  estimated  at  from 
ten  to  fifteen  years  purchase,  at  what  amount  should  this 
discovery  be  rated?  Would  one  year’s  purchase  be  a 
hard  bargain,  or  even  six  months?  But  at  what  amount 
can  we  estimate  the  value  of  permanent  structures  for  the 
protection  of  families,  the  fields,  the  orchards  and  pas- 
ture grounds,  of  every  citizen  of  the  United  States?  I 
have  no  taste  or  talent  however  for  speculation,  and  shall 
finish  my  remarks  as  they  are  already  somewhat  length}'. 

Wishing  you  success  most. sincerely  in  the  disposal  and 
application  of  your  invention,  I am,  as  ever,  dear  sir,  your 
most  devoted,  very  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  RUSSELL. 

COUNTERFEITERS  CAUGHT. 

From  the  Concord  N.  H.  Statesman , Jhigust  24. 

The  retreats  of  the  counterfeiters  who  have  for  the  ln>-t  thrpe 
years  flooded  the  states  with  spurious  bank  notes  and  coin, 
were  invaded  last  week;  and  we  have  rea  son  to  believe  the  bu- 
siness is  effectually  stopped  for  the  present,  since  it  resulted  in 
the  capture  of  twenty-four  counterfeiters,  with  their  plates,  en- 
graving tools,  printing  presses,  and  instruments  for  coining  mo- 
ney. 

The  particulars  of  this  business  we  have  from  Joseph  Butter- 
field, esq.  of  Tyngsborough,  Massachusetts,  under  whose  direc- 
tions the  operations  were  conducted. 

The  enterprise  was  started  at  Boston,  in  the  latter  part  of. 
July,  on  the  information  of  a person  connected  with  the  gang, 
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who  had  been  apprehended  for  a different  offence,  of  which-he 
was  not  guilty,  and  who  lias  aided  the  civil  authorities  in  breaking 
up  the  establishments  with  a zeal  and  fidelity  which  would 
hardly  have  been  anticipated.  This  person  who  was  a respec- 
table mechanic,  and  appears,  like  many  others,  to  Jiave  been 
drawn  into  the  business  by  the  deceptive  representations  of  the 
leaders  of  the  gang,  was  set  at  liberty  after  his  arrest  in  Boston , 
on  his  own  promise  to  aid  in  the  detection  of  the  rest.  He  went 
to  Canada,  when  after  he  had  seen  things  in  proper  order,  inaj. 
Butterfield  followed,  and  obtained  the  necessary  authority  and 
aid  from  the  magistrates  andx-itizens,  and  at  the  appointed  hour 
a simultaneous  movement  was  made  upon  their  habitations  in 
Dunham  and  Barnston,  the  former  place  the  location  of  bank 
note  manufactories,  and  the  latter  of  the  mint,  with  the  result 
above  stated. 

The  names  of  the  individuals  apprehended  at  Dunham,  are 
E.  Gleason,  E.  Gleason,  jr.  Willard  Gleason,  Horace  Gleason, 
Samuel  Gleason,  Reuben  Moses,  Benjamin  Moses,  Willis  Sher- 
man, Jonas  Boardman,  Alexander  Nelson,  Benjamin  D.  Wing, 

A.  Hawes  and Jones.  This  list  embraces  wealthy  farmers, 

old  convicts,  new  adventurers,  and  the  best  copper  plate  engra- 
vers in  the  province.  Benjamin  Moses  is  represented  as  a man 
of  uncommon  skill  in  this  business,  and  to  have  been  long  in 
the  employ  of  Fairman,  Draper  & Co.  Philadelphia.  They 
were  examined,  and  all  fully  committed,  for  trial,  to  the  Jail  at 
Montreal. 

The  persons  arrested  at  Barnston  and  vicinity  were  all  con- 
cerned in  the  coining  operations.  Their  names  are,  Richard 
Ralston,  Ruben  Hill,  Isaac  Hill,  Daniel  Sprague,  Willard  Kelley, 
Nathaniel  Hollister,  Henry  Hollister,  Ebenezar  Southmayd,  Ro- 
bert Marsh,  Sylvester  Cleveland,  Leonard  Elms,  Fulton  McNeil 

and Converse.  These  were  examined  at  Sherbrooke,  and 

fully  committed  for  trial,  one  only  finding  bonds.  Two  others 
were  apprehended,  who  had  not  been  examined  when  our  in- 
formant left.  The  operations  of  this  gang  were  carried  on  in 
camps  in  the  forest,  wdiere  their  machinery  was  found  and  se- 
cured. 

The  seizure  embraced  about  $20,000,  prepared  for  circulation, 
including — 

Fives  on  the  Fulton  bank,  N.  Y.  threes  on  the  Merchants’ 
bank,  N.  Y.  fives  cn  the  Broome  county  bank,  N.  Y.  threes  on 
the  Orange  county  bank,  N.  Y.  fives  on  the  bank  of  Geneva, 
N.  Y.  tens  on  the  Utica  bank,  N.  Y.  twos  on  the  City  Bank,  N. 
Y.  twos  on  the  Manhattan  company,  N.  Y.  fives  on  the  Frank- 
lin bank,  Penn,  tens  on  the  United  States  bank,  Philadelphia, 
fives  on  the  Monongalvela  bank,  Pennsylvania;  tens  on  the  Har- 
risburg bank,  Pennsylvania;  fives  on  the  Sussex  bank,N.  J.  fives 
on  the  Perth  Amboy  bank,  N.  J. 

Some  of  these  were  remarkably  well  executed.  Those  on 
Broome  county  bank  have,  we  believe,  been  taken  at  the  counter 
of  the  bank  without  detection.  Thirteen  plates  were  secured, 
including  all  but  one  of  the  above. 

Four  rollers,. or  copper-plate  presses,  were  also  taken,  three 
of  which  were  in  complete  order  and  in  use. 

One  bogus,  or  machine  impressing  dies  on  the  coin,  together 
with  a number  of  dies,  engraving  tools,  bank  bill  paper,  spu- 
rious coin,  &c.  &c.  making  in  all  a large  wagon  load,  was  taken 
into  possession  by  the  attorney  general  of  Lower  Canada. 

Although  it  is  probable  the  business  is  stopped  for  the  present, 
and  although  a considerable  number,  in  addition  to  those  taken 
in  Canada,  have  been  arressted  in  the  states  recently,  there  are 
many  others  connected  with  it  who  are  known,  and  will  yet  be 
secured.  They  had  carried  their  operations  altogether  too  far 
for  safety,  and  will  now  receive  the  reward  due  their  labors. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  the  attorney  general  of  the  province, 
and  to  the  magistrates  and  citizens  of  Dunham,  Barnston  and 
Sherbrooke,  for  their  efficient  prosecution  of  this  hazardous  en- 
terprise; and  certainly  not  less  is  due  to  the  indefatigable  labor 
and  perseverance  of  major  Butterfield,  through  which,  combin- 
ed with  his  activity  and  discretion,  such  important  results  have 
been  accomplished. 

— ►*©  @ 

COTTON  SEED  OIL. 

We  have  several  times  mentioned  this  oil — of  which,  we 
think,  there  is  a considerable  manufactory  in  Virginia— per- 
haps at  Petersburg.  The  following  letter  from  judge  Clayton, 
of  Georgia,  however,  gives  the  best  and  most  full  account  of  it 
that  we  have  seen. 

From  the  Southern  Banner. 

Jlthens,  July  30th,  1833. 

Messrs.  Editors — As  this  is  the  age  of  improvement,  and 
all  appear  anxious  to  husband  the  resources  of  the  country  and 
to  develop  new  ones,  permit  me,  through  your  paper,  to  attempt 
to  turn  the  attention  of  the  public  to  one,  which  the  south  pos- 
sess in  an  eminent  degree,  and  which  has  been  suffered  to  re- 
main unimproved,  for  the  want  of  but  a very  moderate  share  of 
enterprise.  I allude  to  the  manufacture  of  cotton  seed  oil.  I 
propose  to  show,  first,  its  entire  practicability,  nnd  then  its  ex- 
tensive •usefulness,  from  which  the  inference  will  be  readily 
drawn,  of  the  great  sources  of  profit  necessarily  resulting  to  the 
cotton  planting  states.  The  difficulty  heretofore,  was  the  want 
of  a machine  to  separate  the  kernels  from  the  lint  and  hulls 
which  absorded  the  oil,  and  prevented  its  complete  extraction 
from  the  former.  This  has  been  entirely  Obviated  by  a machine, 
invented  by  our  ingenious  fellow  citizen,  Lancelot  Johnson, 
esq.  of  Madison,  Morgan  county.  Tt  is  as  perfect  for  the”  pur- 
pose as  it  is  possible,  and  it  is  altogether  different  from  any 


thing  of  the  kind  heretofore  invented.  There  is  one  in  Virginia 
of  another  description,  but  in  point  of  expedition  and  faithful 
execution,  it  is  nothing  to  compare  with  Mr.  Johnson’s. — 
That  plan  is  a rough  Jieavy  stone  cylinder,  turning  within  a, 
semi  concave  circle,  brought  so  near  together  as  to  crack  the 
seed,  and  then  they  are  sifted  and  the  hulls  blown  away  by  a 
fan.  This  plan  is  imperfect,  because  the  hulls  and  lint  are 
mashed  into  the  kernels,  occasionally.  Mr.  Johnson’s  is  al- 
together different,  and  is  upon  the  plan  of  an  inverted  cob  or 
coffee  mill.  The  hopper  is  circular  and  conical,  and  lined  with 
steel  plate  teeth,  chisel-edged,  and  spirally  arranged  from  top 
to  bottom.  Within  the  hopper,  which  stands  upon  a square 
frame,  and  conforming  to  its  shape,  there  revolves  a vertical 
block,  around  which  are  also  inserted 'similar  and  correspond- 
ing teeth  to  -those  mentioned.  The  rows  of  teeth  are  then 
brought,  by  means  of  a regulator,  just  near  enough  together  to 
cut  the  hulls  of  tlie^seed  as  they  pass  through,  and  are  then  se- 
parated by  an  inclined  rocking  riddle  and  fan,  perhaps  not  un- 
like a wheat  fan.  The  operation  is  very  perfect.  Not  a fibre 
is  mixed  with  the  kernel  and  they  drop  as  clear  as  cleaned  rice, 
and  not  unlike  it,  having  about  as  many  kernels  cut  in  two,  as 
the  broken  grains  usually  appearing  in  that  article,  it  bulls 
twenty  bushels  an  hour  with  horse  power  and  can  be  operated 
by  a common  rope  band  attached  to  the  gearing  of  a cotton  gin. 
It  will  cost  about  as  much  as  an  ordinary  threshing  machine. 
The  press  for  expressing  the  oil,  is  the  most  expensive  part  of 
this  business,  and  will  cost  $750.  Now,  with  such  an  establish- 
ment it  is  already  ascertained  that  there  is  nothing  easier  Ihan 
making  the  oil,  and  this  brings  me  to  the  mention  of  its  useful- 
ness, promising  that  the  facts  submitted  are  supported  by  cither 
actual  experiment  or  testimony  of  the  most  unquestionable 
character. 

One  bushel  of  seed  will  make  half  a gallon  of  oil.  and  this  oil 
sells  in  the  cities  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  for  one  dollar 
a gallon,  when  linseed  oil  is  selling  for  ninety  cents.  The  rea- 
son for  this  difference  is  owing  to  the  greater  number  of  uses  to 
which  it  can  be  applied.  In  the  first,  place,  it  is  a decidedly 
better  painting  oil,  and  so  pronounced  by  all  who  have  tried  it, 
particularly  that  distinguished  practical  citizen,  general  David 
R.  Williams,  of  South  Carolina.  It  is  a most  excellent  lamp 
oil,  and  is  in  its  use,  free  from  smoke  or  smell.  It  answers  in 
the  manufacture  of  woollens  equal  to  any  oil  ever  tried,  and 
for  greasing  machinery  nothing  can  exceed  it.  There  are  several 
minor  uses  to  which  it  "can  be  applied  with  singular  advantage. 
It  has  a remarkable  property,  combined  with  rotten  stone,  in 
cleansing,  with  unrivalled  brightness,  all  kinds  of  metals,  and 
and  also  tortoise  shell.  When  fresh,  it  can  be  used  in  corn 
bread  for  the  same  purpose,  and  to  as  good  an  effect  as  lard, 
having  nothing  offensive  in  smell  or  taste,  the  latter  resembling 
that,  of  a hickory  nut.  The  cake,  as  it  is  called,  that,  part  which 
is  left  after  expressing  the  oil,  is  superior,  as  food  for  cattle  and 
hogs,  to  the  linseed  cake,  which  always  commands  a dollar  a 
hundred,  and  is  known  to  fatten  the  finest  beeves  brought  to  the 
New  York  market.  A bushel  yields  12£  pounds,  and  is  conse- 
quently worth  12£  cents  after  the  oil  is  extracted. 

It  remains  to  shew  the  immense  advantage  which  is  in  store 
for  this  country,  from  this  at.  present  unimproved  resource.  The 
cotton  crop  of  Georgia,  for  instance,  is  250,000  bales,  which,  at 
the  usual  price  obtained,  is  equal  to  six  millions  of  dollars.  Ill 
the  seed  this  crop  weighs  three  hundred  millions,  and  takes 
about  600,000  acres  to  produce  it.  The  fibres  when  taken  off, 
being  one-fourth  of  the  weight,  leaves  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  millions  of  pounds  of  seed,  which,  at  thirty  weight  to  the 
bushel,  leaves  in  hushpls,  7,500,000.  From  this  quantity,  sub- 
tract one  million  and  a half,  necessary  to  plant  600,000  acres, 
and  there  will  then  be  a balance  of  six  millions,  equal  to  three 
millions  of  gallons  of  oil,  or  three  millions  of  dollars,  half  the 
value  of  the  cotton  crop — one  which  is  such  avast  source  of 
wealth  to  the  people  of  Georgia.  This  is  exclusive,  too,  of  the 
cake, .worth  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  more.  In 
making  these  statements  1 am  not  unaware  that  I run  the  risk 
of  being  considered  visionary,  but  I have  the  consolation  of 
recollecting  that  such  an  idea  was  ascribed  to  a certain  manu- 
facturing establishment  not  far  from  this  place;  but  who  consi- 
ders it  now  as  a wild  project?  There  is  not  one  planter  in 
twenty,  who  has  any  idea  of  the  quantity  of  seed  he  makes. 
For  every  thousand  weight  of  seed  cotton,  there  are  twenty-five 
bushels  of  seed,  which  are  worth  to  him  in  oil  and  food,  at  least 
fifteen  dollars,  considerably  over  half  the  value  of  his  cotton, 
and  really  worth  more  than  an  equal  quantity  of  corn.  The 
time  will  come  when  a man  will  just  as  soon  think  of  throwing 
away  his  corn  as  his  cotton  seed. 

It  is  contemplated  to  establish  an  oil  press  at  this  place  in 
connection  with  the  company  owning  the  Athens  factory.  I 
give  it  as  my  opinion,  no  investment  can  be  more  profitable — it 
will  be  better  than  cotton  spinning,  because  of  the  cheapness 
and  abundance  of  the  raw  material,  the  great  use  and  value  of 
its  production,  the  smallness  of  the  capital  necessary  to  be  in- 
vested, its  freedom  from  risk,  and  the  unusually  moderate  por- 
tion of  manual  labor  used  in  its  manufacture.  If  individuals 
engaged  in  procuring  whale  oil,  are  compelled  to  make  large 
expenditures  in  purchasing  and  equipping  vessels,  in  preparing 
an  expensive  outfit  for  a dangerous  and  distant  voyage  of  ten 
thousand  miles,  where  they  are  cruising  sometimes  for  three 
years,  and  then  are  able  to  realize  an  immense  profit  (making 
princely  fortunes)  at  from  seventy  to  ninety  cents  a gallon  for 
their  oil,  what  may  not  be  expected  from  the  production  of  a 
more  useful  oil,  under  facilities  so  obviously  superior?  Whale 
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oil  will  be  diminished  in  value,  and  we  shall  realize  another 
great  advantage  in  the  retrenchment  of  our  expenses  for  that 
article,  and  keeping  our  money  at  home.  In  conclusion,  I 
ought  not  to  forget  the  immense  benefit  our  rail  road  will  derive 
from  this  new  pursuit.  A.  S.  CLAYTON. 

T.  S.  1 have  specimens  of  the  oil  and  cake  in  my  possession, 
and  know  that  it  is  an  excellent  lamp  oil.  Its  effects  in  cleans- 
ing metals,  and  the  tortoise  shell,  1 have  witnessed. 

The  Gennesee,  N.  Y.  Farmer  has  the  following  account  of 
another  oil,  of  which  we  had  not  before  seen  any  account: 

__  OIL  OF  POMJPKIN  SEEDS. 

It  is  well  known  to  some,  that  the  pumpkin  seeds  furnish  a 
good  sweet  oil,  and  some  oil  of  it  has  been  made  in  many  parts, 
which  1 have  seen  and  tasted;  but  it  is  not  generally  known 
liow  good  a crop  it  may  afford.  We  commonly  plant  pumpkins 
among  the  corn,  and  thus  get  a double  crop,  but  we  may  have 
a triple  crop  by  saving  the  seeds  and  making  oil  of  them;  which 
may  be  done  as  easily  as  linseed  oil.  One  acre  can  thus  give 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  gallons  sweet  oil,  besides  the  corn  and 
pumpkin  flesh.  It. might  even  be  worth  while  to  cultivate 
pumpkins  alone,  and  thus  raise  from  two  to  three  hundred  gal- 
lons of  sweet  oil  per  acre,  worth  from  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar 
the  gallon.  There  is  no  trouble  in  the  cultivation;  no  plant  is 
easier  raised,  no  oil  is  easier  made  by  cold  pressing.  Cattle 
and  fowls  will  eat  the  cakes  after  pressing.  The  oil  is  pale, 
tasteless  and  svveet,  good  for  salads,  to  fry,  to  cook,  and  to  burn 
in  lamps;  but  it  is  not  good  for  paints,  being  fat  and  not  sicca- 
tive. 100  lbs.  of  seeds  produce  32  to  36  lbs.  oil,  and  I verily 
believe  that  one  acre  filled  with  pumpkins,  might  be  made  to 
produce  upwards  of  12,000  lbs.  of  seeds,  or  4,000  lbs.  of  oil, 
equal  to  about  500  gallons.  We  want  very  much  in  the  United 
States  a cheap  native  oil — we  can  have  it  every  where  from  the 
pumpkin  seeds.  Let  enterprising  farmers  try  a few  acres,  and 
publish  the  results. 

— ••►»©  @ 

THE  NEW  STATUE  OF  NAPOLEON. 

From  the  Albany  Daily  Advertiser. 

Those  persons  who  have  supposed  the  memory  of  Napoleon 
was  to  fall  into  oblivion  with  the  cessation  of  his  power,  have 
by  this  time,  become  convinced  of  their  error.  The  battle  of 
Waterloo  was  won  by  superior  force,  aided  by  disobedience  or 
treachery  in  a principal  corps  of  the  French  army. ' Could  Na- 
poleon have  glided  into  the  repose  he  so  much  coveted  toward: 
the  last  of  his  career,  we  imagine  that  France  would  have  seen 
better  days  than  she  has  yet  experienced  since  his  downfall. 
Beaten  in  the  field,  attacked  by  the  author  of  Waverly  in  every 
place,  and  assailed  by  eminent  writers  all  over  the  world,  in 
spite  of  his  own  misfortunes  and  those  of  his  family  not  yet  ter- 
minated, he  lives  in  the  affections.of  the  French  people.  We 
shall,  in  a few  days  more,  have  heard  of  the  erection  of  a new 
statue  on  the  triumphal  pillar  in  the  Place  Vendome!  The  aui- 
versary  of  the  three  days  has  been  selected  as  the  proper 
time  for  this  exhibition  of  the  national  feelfiig,  and  the  cannon 
which  melted  before  the  sun  of  Austerlitz  will  again  have  the 
feet  of  the  conqueror’s  statue  above  them.'  Although  in  1814  it 
was  hurled  from  its  position  with  every  indignity,  another  more 
elegant  and  appropriate  will  occupy  the  vacant  spot. 

The  Place  Vendome  takes  its  name  from  a former  owner.  It 
is  midway  between  the  Tuileries  and  the  Boulevard  of  the  Ca- 
puchins, on  the  street  de  la  Paix.  It  is  octagonal  in  its  form, 
of  about  450  feet  diameter,  and  is  surrounded  with  some  of  the 
most  elegant  buildings  in  Paris. 

The  column  itself,  formed  upon  the  model  of  that  of  Trajan, 
at  Rome,  is  141  feet  high  and  12  feet  9 inches  in  diameter.  The 
bas  reliefs  on  the  pedestal  and  those  which  ascend  the  shaft  of 
the  column  in  a spiral  direction,  represent  the  most  brilliant 
events  in  the  campaign  of  1805  to  the  peace  won  on  the  field  of 
Austerlitz.  Twelve  hundred  Austrian  cannon  furnished  the 
materials  for  the  sculpture.  It  was  commenced  in  1806  and 
finished  in  1810,  under  the  direction  of  the  architects  Lepere 
and  Gonduin,  and  the  celebrated  baron  Denon.  Brrgeret  de- 
signed the  bas  reliefs,  the  well  known  Delanney  cast  them,  and 
M.  Raymond  gave  them  the  last  touches.  It  ie  not  generally 
known  that  Denon  received  a prize  from  the  academy  at  Flo- 
rence for  a Bacchante  sculptured  by  his  own  hand,  and  was 
therefore  well  qualified  for  the  task  he  had  undertaken. 

Some  of  the  enemies  of  Napoleon  have  accused  him  of  vanity 
in  allowing  his  own  statue  to  be  placed  upon'this  column,  but 
the  truth  is,  he  did  not  know  of  the  intention  to  place  it  there. 

It  was  on  his  return  from  St.  'Cloud  to  Paris,  a day  or  two  after 
the  statue  was  erected,  that  he  first  observed  it,  and  he  said  to 
Denon,  who  happened  to  be  in  his  carriage,  “what  is  that?  It 
seems  to  resemble  me.  You  know  I have  always  wished  to 
leave  such  expressions  of  opinion  to  posterity.”  To  this  the 
baron  replied  that  he  had  caused  it  to  be  erected  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility. 

This  was  characteristic  of  Napoleon,  for,  in  1802,  when  the 
general  council  of  the  Seine  asked  his  permission  to  erect  a sta- 
tue to  his  honor  in  the  Place  du  Chatelet,  he  replied,  “I  accept 
the  offer  of  the  monument  you  wish  to  raise  to  me  but  leave  its 
construction  to  future  ages.” 

In  1814,  upon  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  this  triumphal  co- 
lumn was  one  of  the  first  for  the  attacks  of  the  new  police. 
Ropes  were  tied  about  the  neck  of  the  statue,  and  thousands  of 
the  fickle  mob  caught  hold  of  them  to  pull  to  the  ground  the 
image  of  a man  they  so  lately  idolized.  Even  the  carriage  hor- 
ses from  the  king’s  stables  were  brought  out  to  assist  in  thG 


work  of  destruction — but  in  vain.  The  solidity  of  the  structure 
resisted  the  weakness  of  the  attempt,  and  regular  artists  were 
called  in,  who  ascended  the  column,  and  by  the  slowest  and 
most  fatiguing  efforts  at  length  broke  it  into  pieces,  and  planted 
the  while  flag  of  the  Bourbons  in  its  stead. 

Among  the  most  conspicuous  in  this  affair,  were  the  two  bro- 
thers Polignac,  since  so  well  known  in  the  events  of  the  late 
revolution,  the  very  men  who  had  been  detected  in  conspiracies, 
anil  had  obtained  the  clemency  of  the  emperor. 

The  present  statue  is  the  result  of  a subscription  opened  in 
May  and  June  1831. 

The  model  which  obtained  the  preference  was  that  of  M. 
Seurre,  and  he  with  great  judgment  adopted  the  well  known 
costume  of  the  emperor,  the  cocked  hat  and  the  grey  capote, 
and  preserved  the  attitude  equally  characteristic  and  now  be- 
come classical. 

The  former  statue  was  of  a different  character.  It  was  the 
work  of  Chaudet,  the  best  French  sculptor  of  our  time — he  who 
on  the  peristyle  of  the  pantheon  placed  the  evidences  of  his  ta- 
lent, in  a masterly  bas  relief,  representing  the  Love  of  Glory. 
His  statues  of  Sensibility  and  Cyparissa  are  equally  celebrated. 
Chaudet  died  before  he  saw  the  work  of  his  hands  removed  from 
the  column  where  he  had  placed  it.  The  statue  represented 
Napoleon  in  the  classical  costume  of  a Roman  emperor.  It  was 
not  only  broken  to  pieces,  but  actually  melted  up.  Not  a ves- 
tige was  permitted  to  remain.  Vain  attempt  to  silence  memory! 

Mons.  Seurre  has  produced  a figure  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  character  of  ihe  monument,  arid  a most  accurate  resem- 
blance of  the  original.  General  Bertrand  procured  the  identical 
wardrobe  worn  by  Napoleon  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Auster- 
litz for  the  artist’s  study,  and  the  famous  sword  which  recently 
caused  some  disturbance  among  numerous  claimants  in  the  Pa- 
risian courts  of  law',  is  also  very  exactly  imitated.  The  height 
of  the  statue  is  12  feet  French  measure,  nearly  13  feet  English, 
and  is  two  feet  more  than  the  former  one. 

The  casting  was  done  at  a foundry  in  the  Fauburg  du  Roule, 
by  M.  Crozatier,  assisted  by  the  minister  of  commerce  and  pub- 
lic works,  and  many  of  the  deputies,  artists  and  men  of  letters. 
The  metal  was  in  a state  of  fusion  for  twenty-four  hours  before 
it  was  allowed  to  flow,  and  in  five  minutes  afterwards  the  cast 
was  completed  and  the  statue  perfect. 

The  interest  excited  at  this  moment,  recalls  the  description 
given  by  Cellini  of  his  attempt  upon  a similar  occasion. 

The  anniversary  of  the  “three  days”  has  been  selected  as  the 
proper  time  for  the  elevation  of  the  statue.  The  French  go- 
vernment have  long,  noticed  the  wreaths  of  immortelles  with 
which  the  public  enthusiasm  has  again  and  again  adorned  the 
pedestal.  They  will  not  allow  the  Bonaparte  family  to  re-enter 
France,  but  they  endeavor  to  go  with  the  current  as  far  as  it  is 
safe!  'They  erect,  a statue,  since  the  living  form  can  disturb 
them  no  more.  Y,et  this  homage  to  the  fallen  chief  is  no  more 
than  remembrance  pleading  for  the  preservation  of  its  most 
glorious  era.  France  would  be  ungrateful  to  forget  the  man 
who  carried  her  arts  and  arms  to  the  highest  degree  of  fame. 
In  comparison  with  her  other  monarchs,  he  stands  w ithout  a 
rival,  and  his  name  is  necessatily  connected  with  her  fondest 
recollections. 

“The  violet  still  growls  in  the  depths  of  her  vallies, 

Tho’  withered,  her  tears  have  revived  it  again.” 

From  the  Marseilles  “ National  Guard ” of  July  29. 

At  the  lime  in  which  the  column  of  the  Place  Vendome  is 
about  to  receive  anew  the  statue  of  this  great  man,  it  appears 
interesting  to  us  to  present  the  following  table  of  a life  to  which 
there  is  no  resemblance  in  that  of  any  other  person: 

Napoleon  is  born  August  15,  1769 

Entered  the  school  at  Brienne  1779 

Passed  to  that  of  Paris  1783 

Lieutenant  in  the  1st  of  artillery  at  La  Fere  Sept.  1,  1785 


Captain 
Major 
General  ofbrigade 
General  of  division 

Gen.  in  chief  of  the  army  of  the  interior 

General  in  chief  of  the  army  of  Italy 

First  consul 

Consul  for  life 

Emperor 

Crowned 

First  abdication  at  Fontainbleau 
Mounts  the  throne  again 
Second  abdication 
Landed  at  St.  Helena 
Died 


February  6, 1792 
October  19,  1793 
February  6, 1794 
October  16,  1795 
October  26, 1795 
February  23, 1796 
August  13^  1799 
August  2,  1802 
May  18,  1804 
December  2,  1804 
April  11,  1814 
March  20,  1815 
June  22,  1815 
October  16,  1815 
May  5,  1821 


— © q<*.— 

INTERESTING  CORRESPONDENCE. 

From  the  Baltimore  Gazette. 

We  publish  to  . day  a letter  from  Robert  Smith,  esq.  formerly 
secretary  of  state,  to  the  lion.  John  Quincy  Adams,  with  the 
reply  of  the  latter;  and,  in  order  that  our  readers  mav  have  the 
whole  matter  before  them,  we  republish  the  article  which  gave 
rise  to  the  correspondence. 

From  the  Baltimore  Gazette , August  9th. 

We  find  the  following  historical  anecdote  in  the  Boston  Atlas. 
Mr.  Adams’  experience  would  furnish  a boundless  supply  of 
such  reminiscences;  and  the  memoirs  of  his  own  times,  faith- 
fully written,  would  form  one  of  the  most  interesting  books 
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which  could  be  offered  to  an  American  reader.  But  we  should 
doubt  the  correctness  of  this  anecdote,  though  we  have  read 
something  like  it  before. 

“Now  that  we  are  speaking  of  Mr.  Madison,  I will  relate  a 
circumstance  that  I heard  from  the  lips  of  John  Quincy  Adams 
in  Washington,  some  years  ago,  at  a dinner  party  consisting  of 
several  members  of  congress,  one  of  whom  I recollect  was 
William  Plumer,  jr.  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Adams  had  said 
in  the  course  of  conversation,  that  but  for  an  unlucky  expres- 
sion of  Robert  Smith,  then  secretary  of  state,  in  one  of  his 
official  letters  to  the  British  minister,  all  our  differences  with 
Great  Britain  might  have  been  amicably  arranged,  and  the  blood 
and  treasure  expended  in  the  last  war  saved.  This  remark 
excited  surprise,  and  one  of  the  company  inquired  if,  in  such 
cases,  the  correspondence  of  the  secretary  of  state  did  not  pass 
under  the  review  of  the  eye  of  the  president.  Mr.  Adams  re- 
plied, yes,  but  added,  that  the  offensive  expression  must  have 
escaped  Mr.  Madison’s  notice.  Mr.  Gallatin,  continued  he,  had 
he  been  in  the  state  department,  would  not  have  been  guilty  of 
such  indiscretion.” 

Baltimore,  August  12,  1833. 

Sir — In  the  Boston  Atlas  of  the  6th  instant,  it  is  stated,  as  I 
have  just  discovered  from  another  gazette,  that,  in  a conversa- 
tion at  a dinner  party  some  years  since,  you  had  said,  among 
other  things,  that  “but  for  an  unlucky  expression  of  Robert 
Smith,  then  secretary  of  state,  in  one  of  his  official  letters  to  the 
British  minister,  all  our  differences  with  Great  Britain  might 
have  been  amicably  arranged,  and  the  blood  and  treasure  ex- 
pended in  the  last  war  saved!” 

As  this  publication  has  virtually  the  sanction  of  your  name,  I 
hasten  to  call  your  attention  to  it,  under  the  persuasion  that 
your  sense  of  propriety  will  not  allow  you  to  lose  any  time  in 
correcting  its  misrepresentations.  With  great  respect,  your 
humble  servant,  R.  SMITH. 

The  hon.  John  Quincy  Adams,  Boston. 


Robert  Smith,  esq.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Quincy,  19fA  Aug.  1833. 

Sir — I have  never  seen  the  publication  in  the  Boston  Atlas, 
to  which  your  letter  of  the  12th  inst.  alludes— nor  until  1 receiv- 
ed your  letter  was  I aware  of  its  existence. 

I never  expressed  the  opinion  that  is  imputed  to  me,  in  the  state- 
ment which  you  consider  as  having  virtually  the  sanction  of  my 
name — It  has  not  mine. 

Tt  is  not  unlikely  that,  at  some  dinner  table  conversation 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  I may  have  said  that  I had  heard, 
from  some  one  pretending  to  be  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of 
the  British  administration,  at  the  time  of  what  was  called  Ers- 
kine’s  arrangement,  that  although  that  gentleman  had  tran- 
scended his  instructions,  they  would  have  ratified  his  agreement 
with  you,  but  for  an  expression  at  which  the  king  ^George  III.) 
took  personal  offence.  Tims  much  I may  have  said,  because  I 
have  a distinct  recollection  of  having  heard  or  seen  the  fact  so 
represented.  The  offensive  expression  consisted  in  the  last 
member  of  the  closing  paragraph  of  your  letter  to  Mr.  Erskine, 
of  the  17th  April,  1809: — “nor  the  less  persuaded  that  it  would 
best  comport  with  what  is  due  from  his  Britannic  majesty  to  his 
own  honor .” 


Whether  this  statement  of  the  intentions  of  the  British  admi- 
nistration wqs  correct  or  not,  1 do  not  know;  nor  have  I ever 
spoken  of  it  as  a fact,  of  the  truth  of  which  I felt  assured.  But 
after  mentioning  it  as  a circumstance  thus  dubious,  I may  have 
spoken  of  it,  as  an  additional  exemplification,  to  numberless 
others  upon  historic  record,  of  the  trifling  incidents  upon  which 
the  question  of  peace  and  war  between  nations  exasperated 
against  each  other  may  depend. 

eNor  is  it  impossible  that  I may  have  expressed  a sentiment  of 
regret,  that  the  expression  in  your  letter  to  Mr.  Erskine  bad 
been  used;  because,  although  just  in  itself,  it  gave  an  air  of  in- 
gratiousness  to  the  acceptance  of  a conciliatory  proposition,  and 
because  it  seemed  to  me  a departure  from  the  soun'd  principle 
of  discussion  between  independent  parties,  that  each  might  be 
exclusively  the  judge  of  what  is  due  to  his  own  honor  in  his 
own  conduct.  But  as  your  letter  stated,  that  you  had  it  in  ex- 
press charge  from  the  president  to  make  this  remark,  and  as  I 
had  read,  I think,  a declaration  by  you,  that  you  had  objected 
to  this  very  expression  at  the  time  when  the  letter  to  Mr.  Ers- 
kine, in  which  it  was  contained,  was  prepared,  1 never  did  con- 
sider you  responsible  for  it,  whether  my  opinion  of  its  import  was 
just  or  not.  I,  therefore,  never  can  have  spoken  of  it  in  the  spirit 
manifested,  by  the  article  in  the  Atlas,  as  you  have  understood  it. 

It  is  proper  that  I should  apprize  you  that  while  admitting  the 
probability  that  I may  have  spoken  as  I have  explained,  in  the 
unrestrained  freedom  of  private  conversation  at  a dinner  table, 
I have  no  recollection  of  such  a conversation , nor  a suspicion  of 
who  has  made  such  a conversation,  real  or  supposed,  the  subject  of 
an  article  in  a newspaper.  Accustomed  as  I have  been  to  the 
grossest  perversions  and  misrepresentations  of  what  I have 
said,  as  well  as  what  I have  written,  I have  seldom  thought 
them  worthy  of  notice.  But  from  my  experience,  I have  been 
led  to  the  conclusion,  that  tire  temper  and  morality  which  in- 
dulge themselves  in  detailing  to  the  public,  dinner-table  con- 
versations, are  always  united  with  an  aptitude  of  blundering, 
which  disqualify  for  the  correct  representation  of  them,  even 
when  unconscious  of  the  intent  of  wilful  falsification.  I am, 
with  much  respect,  sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS. 


TREATY  WITH  NAPLES. 

By  the  president  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
a proclamation. 

Whereas,  a convention  between  the  government  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America  and  his  majesty  the  king  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  to  terminate  the  reclamations  of  said  govern- 
ment for  the  depredations  inflicted  upon  American  commerce 
1 by  Murat,  during  the  ❖ears  1809,  1810,  1811  and  1812,  was  con- 
cluded and  signed  at  Naples,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  October, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
two,  which  convention  is  word  for  word  as  follows: 

Convention  between  the  government  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  his  majesty  the  king  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  to  terminate  the  reclamations  of  said  government,  for 
the  depredations  inflicted  upon  American  commerce,  by  Mu- 
rat, during  the  years  1809,  1810,  1811  and  1812— 

The  government  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  his  ma- 
jesty the  king  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  desiring  to 
terminate  the  reclamations  advanced  by  said  government  against 
his  said  majesty,  in  order  that  the  merchants  of  the  U.  States 
may  be  indemnified  for  the  losses  inflicted"  upon  them  by  Murat, 
by  the  depredations,  seizures,  confiscations  and  destruction  of 
their  vessels  and  cargoes,  during  the  years  1809,  1810,  1811  and 
1812;  and  his  Sicilian  majesty  desiring  thereby  to  strengthen 
with  the  said  government  the  bonds  of  that  harmony,  not  hither- 
to distuibed;  the  said  government  of  the  United  States  and  his 
aforesaid  majesty  the  king  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
have,  with  one  accord,  resolved  to  come  to  an  adjustment;  to 
effectuate  which  they  have  respectively  named,  and  furnished 
with  the  necessary  powers,  viz:  the  said  government  of  the  U. 
States,  John  Nelson,  esq.  a citizen  of  said  states,  and  their 
charge  d’affaires  near  his  majesty  the  king  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Two  Sicilies;  and  his  majesty,  his  excellency  D.  Antonio  Maria 
Statello,  prince  of  Cassaro,  marquis  of  Spaeeaforno,  count  Sta- 
tello,  &c.  Sec.  Sec.  his  said  majesty’s  minister,  secretary  of  state 
for  foreign  affairs,  &c.  8ec.  who,  after  the  exchange  of  their  re- 
spective full  powers,  found  in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed 
to  the  following  articles: 

article  1st. 

His  majesty  the  king  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  with 
a view  to  satisfy  the  aforesaid  reclamations,  for  the  depredations, 
sequestrations,  confiscations  and  destruction  of  the  vessels  and 
cargoes  of  the  merchants  of  the  U.  States,  (and  for  every  expense 
of  every  kind  whatsoever  incident  to,  or  growing  out  of  the 
same)  inflicted  by  Murat  during  the  year  1809,  1810,  1811  and 
1812,  obliges  himself  to  pay  the  sum  of  two  millions  one  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  thousand  Neapolitan  ducats  to  the  government 
of  the  United  States;  seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine  ducats,  part  thereof,  to  be  applied  to  reimburse  the  said 
government  for  the  expense  incurred  by  it,  in  the  transportation 
of  American  seamen  from  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  during  the 
year  1810,  and  the  residue  to  be  distributed  amongst  the  claim- 
ants by  the  said  government  of  the  United  Stales,  in  such  man- 
ner, and  according  to  such  rules,  as  it. may  prescribe. 

article  2d. 

The  sum  of  two  millions  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand 
Neapolitan  ducats,  agreed  on  in  article  the  1st,  shall  be  paid  in 
Naples,  in  nine  equal  instalments  of  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  thousand  ducats,  and  with  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of 
four  per  centum  per  annum,  to  be  calculated  from  the  date  of 
the  interchange  of  the  ratification  of  this  convention,  until  the 
whole  sum  shall  be  paid.  The  first  instalment  shall  be  payable 
twelve  months  after  the  exchange  of  the  said  ratifications,  and 
the  remaining  instalments,  with  the  interest,  successively,  one 
year  after  another.  The  said  payments  shall  be  made  in  Na- 
ples, into  the  hands  of  such  person  as  shall  be  duly  authorised 
by  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  receive  the  same. 
article  3d. 

The  present  convention  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications 
thereof  shall  be  exchanged  in  this  capital,  in  the  space  of  eight 
months  from  this  date,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

In  faith  whereof,  the  parties  above  named  have  respectively 
subscribed  these  articles,  and  thereto  affixed  their  seals.  Done 
at  Naples,  on  the  14th  day  of  October,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two. 

JOHN  NELSON,  (L.S.) 

IL  PRINCIPE  DI  CASSARO,  (L.S.) 
And  whereas,  the  said  convention  has  been  duly  ratified  on 
both  parts,  and  the  respective  ratifications  ofthe  same  were  ex- 
changed at  Naples,  on  the  eighth  day  of  June,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-three,  by  Auguste  Davezac  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  prince  of  Cassaro  on  the  part  of 
the  king  ofthe  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies: 

Now  therefore  be  it  known,  that  I,  Andrew  Jackson,  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  have  caused  the  said  convention  to 
be  made  public,  to  the  end  that  the  same,  and  every  clause  and 
article  thereof,  may  be  observed  and  fulfilled  with  good  faith  by 
the  United  States,  and  the  citizens  thereof. 

In  witness  whereof,  I have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and  caus- 
ed the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  twenty-seventh  day  of 
August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  thirty-three,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  U. 
States  the  fifty-eighth.  ANDREW  JACKSON. 

By  the  president: 

Lons  McLane,  secretary  of  state. 
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The  intervention  of  the  12th  September,  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  battle  of  Baltimore,  has  not  only  prevented 
the  getting-out  of  the  title  page  and  index  for  the  volume 
of  the  Register  just  closed,  but  materially  affected  the 
proposed  contents  of  the  present  number — the  day  being, 
in  this  instance,  one  of  a general  cessation  from  labor. 

This  celebration  was  proposed  and  managed  exclusive- 
ly by  the  working  men,  and  all  things  were  done  in  a 
workman-like  manner.  The  processions  of  the  different 
trades,  with  their  badges  and  banners,  and  the  display  of 
the  fire  companies  with  some  of  their  apparatus,  had  a 
very  imposing  and  happy  appearance;  and  when  a regu- 
lar account  of  the  procession  shall  be  prepared,  we  intend 
to  preserve  a particular  notice  of  it,  as  well  because  of  its 
novelty,  as  for  the  interesting  spectacle  presented  of  so 
many  well-dressed  and  orderly  and  valuable  laboring 
freemen,  uniting  in  the  civic  observance  of  a military 
event,  in  which,  also,  many  of  them  had  “worked”  an  ho- 
norable pari.  Wo  l-cgai'fl  r,u.oK  tkingja  ao  the  perpelual- 
essence  of  republican  principles.  The  want  of  a suspen- 
sion of  military  feelings— of  absence  from  the  flourish  of 
trumpets  and  the  roll  of  drums — of  retirement  into  a 
consideration  of  the  businessuf  peace  and  themeans  of  hap- 
piness to  individuals — and  of  quiet  from  the  hurrah  of 
senseless  and  selfish,  or  wicked  and  unprincipled  parties, 
or  the  chatterings  and  falsehoods  of  demagogues,  seeking 
personal  and  mean  advantages  by  riding  upon  the  necks 
of  thqir  fellow  men' — have  been  the  fruitful  source  of  ca- 
lamity to  all  the  republics  which  preceded  our  own,  and 
now  drench  Mexico  and  South  America  tvith  rivers  of 
the  blood  of  adverse  brothers,  slain  in  civil,  war — each 
party  pretending  to  be  the  exclusive  friends  of  the  peo- 
ple, “the  dear  sweet  people”' — 'whose  peace,  safety  and 
.lives  are  sacrificed,  without  end,  to  put  down  one  little 
knot  of  aspirants  that  another  may  have  the  possession  of 
power,  and  gratify  its  lust  for  dominion  or  gorge  itself 
with  dishonest  wealth.'  If  the  men  whose  subsistence 
depends  on  their  daily  labor  would  think  of  these  matters 
as  they  ought — and  as  we  have  a thousand  times  exhorted 
them  to  do — the  things  to  which  we  have  referred  would, 
very  seldom  occur;  for,  when  these  had  obtained  either 
a military: or  political  victory,  they  would  take  care  to  se- 
cure the  profits  of  it  to  themselves , w.lio  had  “borne  the 
burthen  and  the  neat  of  the  day.”  Let  them  not  act  has- 
tily ncfr  factiously — hut  resolutely,  yet  moderately;  as  if 
“knowing  their  rights  and  daring  to  maintain  Ihem” — yet 
carefully  avoiding  invasions  of  the  rights  of  others , or 
the  doing  of  those  things  which  they  themselves  had  re  - 
buked or  resisted  as  unreasonable  or  unjust.  So  think- 
ing and  so  acting — the  working  men  would  be,  as  they 
should  be,  irresistible;  for  the  first  great  law  of  every  so- 
ciety is  the  welfare  of  the  many.  But  no  society  can  be 
a happy  one,  except  in  wholesome  and  honorable  co-ope- 
rations between  its  different  parts — 'the  greater  good,  how- 
ever, being  always  the  leading  motive  to  action.  A just 
judgment  of  this  must  not  be  submitted  to  the. passions  of 
men;  and,  in  all  cases,  the  rule  should  be  always  and 
closely  applied,  of  doing  to  others  as  we  would  that  they 
should  do  unto  us,  under  like  circumstances. 

There  has  latterly  been  a great  excitement  among  the 
operating  mechanics  of  Baltimore.  They  evince  a strong 
disposition  to  attend  more  nearly  to  their  own  interests 
than  heretofore — and  design  to  offer  candidates  for  the 
legislature  of  the  state,  of  their  own  nomination,  and 
without  regard  to  political  parties. 

We  have  many  calculations  in  the  papers  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  last  crop  of  cotton,  and  the  probable  quan- 
tity of  that  of  the  present  year.  The  latter,  it  seems  ge- 
nerally supposed,  will  much  exceed  the  former' — and 
some  say  in  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  bales! 
We  do  not  pretend  to  any  knowledge  of  this  matter — but 
the  price  of  cotton  seems  yet  advancing — 25  cents,  and  in 
one  instance  254  cents,  has  been  paid  for  new  cotton,  at 
Yol.  XLY— Sig.  S. 


Columbus,  Geo.  But  the  general  price  at  the  same  place 
is  stated  to  be  18  @ 20  cents. 

Alarming  forgeries  have  been  committed  at  Philadel- 
phia. In  one  day,  three  checks  were  presented  at  three 
different  banks,  and  paid,  the  names  of  different  persons 
being  used.  The  aggregate  of  these  checks  was  $13,800, 
which  yet  remains  in  possession  of  the  rogue  or  rogues 
concerned.  A reward  of  1,500  dollars  is  offered  for  his 
or  their  arrest,  and  the  recovery  of  the  money. 

An  old  revolutionary  soldier,  who  had  just  received 
his  pension  at  the  bank  in  New  York,  to  the  amount  of 
160  dollars — was  dogged,  and  robbed  of  it,  .by  a scoundrel 
pick-pocket. 

The  late  frequency  of  frauds  and  felonies,  a large  part 
of  which  are  committed  by  foreigners,  will  probably  in- 
duce an  extension  of  service  in  our  penitentiaries  because 
of  such  offences. 

It  is  broadly  stated  in  the  newspapers,  that  the  public 
deposites  will  be  promptly  removed  from  the  bank  of  the 
United’  States — previous  to  which,  however,  Mr.  Duane 
will  resign  the  place  of  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  the 
office  be  held  ad  interim  either  by  Mr.  Taney,  attorney 
general,  or  Mr.  Kendall,  4th  auditor.  These  are  cur- 
rent reports — but  as  such  only  we  give  them. 

The  editor  of  the  “United  States  Telegraph”  must 
make  his  references  to  what  is  said  in  the  “Register” 
with  a good  deal  more  liber-ality  and  fairness,  before  he 
can  draw  any  remarks  from  the  editor  of  the  latter,  on 
certain  subjects  about  which  Mr.  Green  seems  anxious  to 
raise,  or  keep  up,  a feverish  excitement. 

We  publish  a very  interesting  letter  from  Mr.  Harrison 
G.  Otis,  on  the  slave  question,  written  when  that  distin- 
guished gentleman  was  mayor  of  the  city  of  Boston,  in 
reply  to  one  which  had  been  addressed  to  him  concerning 
the  “Liberator,”  &c. 

Mr.  Otis  expresses  what  we  believe  is  nearly  the  uni- 
versal opinion  of  the  people  of  the  eastern  states,  and  of 
all  other  persons  in  the  United  States  opposed  to  slavery. 
They  wish  that  slaves  had  never  been  introduced  into 
our  country — they  regard  slavery  as  a great  moral  and 
national  evil,  and  wish  that  it  were  removed;  but  they  see 
many,  and  to  them,  apparently  insuperable  difficulties  in 
the  way,  and  unanimously  believe-  that  there  is  no  right 
in  the  general  government  to  “interfere  with  the  planta- 
tion states  in  the  management  of  their  own  slaves.” 

In  giving  out  judge  Clayton's  letter  concerning  cotton 
seed  oil,  it  escaped  our  observation  that  it  contained  the 
seeds  of  a controversy;  but  having  inserted  it,  the  reply 
of  Messrs.  Follett  & Smith  appears  as  a matter  of  course. 

An  article  inserted  in  page  44,  from  “Farley’s  Bristol 
(England)  Journal,”  on  the  “important  rise  in  commer- 
cial articles,”  sets  out  with  giving  us  to  understand  that 
Mr.  liothschild  is  engaged  in  the  present  “cotton  specu- 
lation,” and  fearfully  shews  the  power  of  that  extraordi- 
nary man  to  direct  and  govern  it,  in  his  own  “sovereign” 
will.  The  mighty  means  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  R.  give 
him  an  almost  undisputed  command  over  the  market, 
whenever,  and  in  whatever,  he  is  pleased  to  assume  it! 
He  may  force  cotton  up  to  the  price  which  it  obtained  in 
1825,  and  then  let  it  fall — as  shall  seem  most  profitable, 
or  expedient,  to  himself;  and  add  millions  to  his  already 
overflowing  coffers,  at  the  expense  of  millions  of  the 
people,  and  the  utter  ruin  of  many  individuals,  afflicted 
by  the  mania  of  speculation— after  casting  scores  of  thou- 
sands of  persons  out  of  their  accustomed  means  of  subsis- 
tence— for  the  cotton  manufacturers  "must  suspend  or 
curtail  their  operations  until  the  market  becomes  settled. 
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and  the  price  of  goods  is  advanced  pari  hassu  with  the 
price  of  the  material  used  in  the  fabric.  If  we  remem- 
ber rightly,  Mr,  Rothschild  was  charged  with  having 
played  this  game,  in  cotton,  in  1825 — the  disastrous 
effects  of  which  were  severely  felt  in  the  United  States, 
in  various  ways,  as  well  as  in  Brazil,  &c.  The  ajerage 
importations  of  cotton  into  Great  Britain  in  1822,'  1823 
and  1824,  was  about  550,000  bales  a year;  but  in  1825 
amounted  to  821,000  bales;  the  price  of  uplands,  for  ex- 
ample, which  had  been  forced  up  to  18  or  19cf.  in  Feb. 
1825,  fell  to  an  average  of  8 d.  in  Feb.  1826,  and  thereaf- 
ter descended  still  lower.  The  difference,  of  a shilling, 
or  22  cents  per  lb.  was  chiefly  won  and  lost.  There  was 
no  natural  necessity  for  the  high  price  of  cotton  (and 
many  other  things),  in  1825,  nor  can  we  see  that  any  such 
necessity  exists  now — because  of  the  plentifulness  of  mo- 
ney or  reduced  supply  of  cotton,  either  of  which  might 
have  a natural  effect  upon  price — and  so  would  an  in- 
creased consumption.  But  with  respect  to  these,  we 
submit  the  remarks  of  the  “Bristol  Journal”  without 
comment — and  hope  to  have  less  cause  to  find  fault  with 
their  general  bearing  than  we  had  to  complain  of  similar 
speculations  in  1825.  As  persons  are  apt  to  forget  such 
tilings,  or  to  hope,  like  dealers  in  lottery  tickets,  to 
“bring  up  lee- way,”  by  drawing  a high  prize,  we  shall 
remind  our  readers  of  what  was  the  state  of  the  cotton 


market  in  1825-6,  by  republishing  the  following  from  the 
SOth  volume  of  the  Register,  page  266— 

The  cotton  market.  From  a Liverpool  paper.  The  fol- 
lowing concise  and  whimsical  history  of  the  state  of  the  cotton 
market  for  the  last  few  months,  is  copied  from  one  of  the  win- 
dow shutters  of  the  exchange  news  rooms,  where  it  has  been 
chronicled  by  some  unfortunate  speculator,  at  various  periods, 
during  those  operations  which  have  been  the  source  of  so  much 
anxiety.  For  the  information  of  the  uninitiated  we  may  state, 
that  the  price  of  bowed  cotton  at  the  commencement  of  the 
period  first  noticed,  April  20th,  1825,  was  about  18d.  to  1 9d.  and 
at  the  termination  of  it,  that  is,  on  the  1st  of  February,  1826, 
7 id.  to  9 d. 

April  20,  1825.  12  at  noon— Hesitation 

Trepidation 
Consternation 
. Prostration 
Resuscitation  required; 

. or  Tribulation 

Vacillation 

June  17  do.  Desolation 

August  8 do.  Desperation 

September  5 do.  Ruination 

Feb.  1826.  1 do.  D 


Another  interesting  circular,  or  order,  has  issued  from 
the  treasury  department,  with  respect  to  the  payment  of 
private  fees  to  officers  of  the-  customs — which  practice 
the  secretary  has  resolved  to  break  up,  and  for  excellent 
reasons  assigned.  There  is  another  which  might  have 
been  urged — the  danger  which  is  always  attendant  on  the 
receipt  of  such  fees;  their  inevitable  tendency  being  to 
bring  about  disgusting  or  dishonest  preferences,  if  not  to 
corrupt  the  officers  themselves:  and  we  think  that,  in  all 
cases,  it  should  be  rendered  a highly  criminal  offence  in 
a public  officer  to  receive  any  fee  or  gratuity,  under  any 
pretence,  for  public  duties  performed,  except  as  prescrib- 
ed by  law. 

There  is  a pungency  in  the  secretary’s  remarks  about 
the  law  which  he  has  been  requested  to  abrogate,  and  the 
oaths  that  it  was  desired  that  he  should  absolve,  which  must 
have  been  felt  by  those  to  whom  his  letter  was  addressed. 
The  memorial,  with  the  names  of  the  signers,  ought  to 
be  published.  They  cannot  object  to  this.  Let  their 
weight  be  known.* 


* To  the  editors  of  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser. 

“So  long  as  you  paid  the  weighers  private  fees  they  were  wil- 
ling to  execute’ their  duty  in  a way  agreeable  to  you.”  “Extract 
of  William  J.  Duane’s  reply  to  a memorial  of  New  York  mer- 
chants.” 

Messrs.  Editors — I am  from  another  state — an  occasional  sel- 
ler and  buyer  in  this  market — I am  in  the  situation  of  thousands, 
and  ask  for  information — who  are  these  New  York  merchants 
who  are  so  decidedly  slapped  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury? 
let  their  names  be  before  the  public.  If  they  should  be  mere 
kitchen  cabinet  men — it  is  well— it  is  expected.  Are  they  bet- 
ter men  and  duped?  let  them  beware  of  bad  company.  The 
mercantile  honor  of  New  York  is  doubted— who  brings  this  dis- 
grace upon  the  merchants  of  New  York?  Let  not  the  innocent, 
the  honorable  and  just,  suffer  in  common  with  pretended  mer- 
chants. Let  this  subject  be  looked  into.  The  reputation  of 
New  York  demands  It.  A merchant  south  of  t.his. 


The  “Baltimore  Chronicle”  says — We  have  often  won- 
dered what  induced  our  importing  merchants  to  enter  so 
many  of  their  goods  at  New  York.  The  letter  of  Mr. 
Secretary  Duane  explains  this  mystery:  it  seems  that  for 
favors  granted  to  the  importers,  they  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  paying  large  sums  to  certain  custom  house  offi- 
cers. The  secretary,  justly  supposing  this,  in  time,  would 
lead  to  bribery  and  corruption,  has  avowed  his  determi- 
nation to  put  an  effectual  slop  to  all  such  mal-practices, 
lor  which  we,  with  all  honest  men,  give  him  our  hearty 
thanks. 

When  publishing  the  decision  of  the  highest  tribunal 
in  New  Jersey  in  what  is  called  the  “great  Quaker  cause,” 
we  took  an  opportunity  to  express  our  “repugnance  to 
discussions  of  matters  of  religious  faith  in  courts  of  com- 
mon law,”  and  have  since  read  several  papers  on  the  sub- 
ject which  present  this  matter  in  a very  disagreeable 
light.  The  Quakers  never  had  any  acknowledged  con- 
fession of  faith — and,  in  receiving  a ne.w  member,  never 
inquired,  we  presume,  into  the  belief  of  the  applicant 
concerning  certain  particular  points  made  in  the  trial  as 
published — these  points  being  reserved  for  settlement  in 
the  minds  of  individuals,  and  they  were  very  seldom  re- 
ferred to,  as  society  matters,  or  subjected  to  argument. 
This  being  the  case,  it  appears  extraordinary  that  the  scat- 
tered and  private  opinions  of  individuals  should  Kqvo  K^n 
brought  up  to  influence  the  decision  of  the  court,  even  if 
written  articles  of  faith  might  have  been  properly  intro- 
duced and  discussed  by  the  lawyers.  And  it  would 
seem,  also,  that,  when  matters  of  faith  are  so  dependent 
on  individual  opinions,  respect  ought  to  be  had  to  the 
numbers  of  the  parties  in  the  case;  as  is  (or  at  least  was), 
the  practice  in  all  the  Quaker  meetings,  whether  they 
related  to  worship,  or  discipline,  or  ordinary  business — > 
which  numbers  were  ascertained,  not  by  taking  the  yeas 
and  nays,  but  by  what  seemed  to  be  the  “sense  of  the 
meeting,”  quietly  gathered  from  the  remarks  of  its  mem- 
bers. And  the  necessity  of  this  will  appear  the  more 
manifest  from  what  is  stated,  that,  in  some  instances, 
(according  to  the  decision  in  New  Jersey),  large  amounts 
of  valuable  property,  acquired  by  the  joint  efforts  of  all 
the  former  members  of  particular  meetings,  will  pass 
out  of  the  possession  of  nine-tenths,  or  nineteen-twentieths 
of  those  who  had  a common  right  in  such  property,  ac- 
quired by  their  common  contributions,  and  improved  by 
their  common  care. 

One  of  the  witnesses  said — • 

“I  understand  the  matter  at  issue  is  property.  I am  aware 
that  a very  strong  attempt  has  been  made,  on  the  part  of  the 
Orthodox,  to  make  this  question  a matter  of  doctrine  and  faith. 
That,  being  myself  persuaded,  to  my  full  satisfaction,  that  to 
enter  into  an  investigation  of  my  faith,  or  of  the  faith  of  my 
brethren,  the  society  of  Friends,  would  be  perverting  the  osten- 
sible object  of  the  prosecution,  as  appears,  as  I understand  by 
the  drift  of  their  testimony,  to  the  establishment  of  a creed  by 
law.  And  to  have  any  agency  in  the  violation  of  the  rights  I 
have  as  a citizen,  I cannot  sanction,  were  the  consequences  to 
be  to  me  the  most  awful  that  could  be  visited  upon  me.  And  I 
do  not  hence  consider,  that  the  affirmation  which  I took  can  be 
binding  on  me  to  answer  questions  on  doctrines,  the  tendency 
of  which  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  go  to  the  establishment 
of  a creed — to  make  the  chancellor  a pope,  and  those  who  are 
engaged  in  promoting  that  end,  as  agents  to  that  end.  This  is 
my  judgment,  according  to  the  best  of  my  understanding.  I re- 
fer to  the  answer  of  the  counsel  as  to  the  constitutional  matter, 
for  further  answer  to  the  question,  and  adopt  his  observation  on 
that  branch  of  the  question  as  my  answer.” 

And  another  said,  “I  cannot  plead  to  a matter  that  will 
go  to  establish  an  ecclesiastical  power  or  dominion  over 
my  conscience,  or  the  consciences  of  my  fellow  citizens,” 
&c. 

We  are. glad  to  meet  with  the  following  in  the  “Globe” 
of  the  10th  inst. — and  to  be  informed  that  the  Ohio  has 
suffered  “little  or  nothing”  by  the  dry  rot,  though  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Hudson,  not  being  built  of  live  oak,  or  at 
a public  yard,  has  suffered  much.  The  report,  as  to 
either,  did  not  originate  in  “Niles’  Register” — but  was 
mentioned  therein  as  an  ordinary  matter  of  intelligence 
which  was  passing  through  the  newspapers  uncontradict- 
ed. We  have  never  understood  that  live  oak  was  subject 
to  the  dry  rot;  but,  as  to  that  timber,  formed  an  opinion 
on  that  advanced  by  com.  Rodgers  many  years  ago  with 
respect  to  its  duration. 
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“We  see  it  stated  in  Niles’  Register  and  other  papers, 
that  many  of  our  public  vessels  have  suffered  from  the 
dry  rot. 

“Among  others,  are  named  the  Ohio  and  the  Hudson. 

“This  statement,  we  learn  on  inquiry,  is  almost  wholly 
groundless — 'the  injuries  sustained  by  the  former  from 
the  dry  rot  having  been  little  or  nothing. 

“The  latter  vessel  was  not  built  by  the  navy  depart- 
ment; nor  were  her  materials  of  live  oak— and  to  these 
causes  chiefly  are  to  be  ascribed  her  defective  condition, 
compared  with  some  other  vessels  of  her  class. 

t‘She  was  built  at  a private  yard,  of  common  timber, 
some  years  ago,  for  the  Greek  service,  and  purchased  at 
a low  price  in  consequence  of  a resolution  by  congress.” 

Free  trade.  A respected  correspondent  proposes  the 
passage  of  the  following  act— 

An  act  to  establish  free  trade  -with  all  nations. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c. 

“That  the  productions  of  every  country  or  nation  shall 
he  admitted  to  importation  into  the  United  States,  upon 
the  payment  of  such  duties  as  are  imposed  upon  the  pro- 
ductions of  this  country  upon  their  importation  into  such 
nation  or  country.  Provided  always.  That  the  highest 
duty  charged  upon  the  productions  of  this  country,  in  any 
foreign  cm shall  be  the  rate  at  which  the  products 
of  such  country  shall  be  admitted  into  the  United  States.’’ 

(jCf-We  would  “go”  for  such  a law,  with  respect  to  all 
nations  which  have  regularly  established  tariffs.  Nay, 
further — would  agree  to  grade  our  duties  upon  their 
goods,  as  they  impose  duties  on  our  goods.  This,  we 
thiuk,  ought  to  meet  the  views  of  the  strongest  advocates 
for  “free  trade.  ” 

Cholera.  We  regret  to  learn  that  this  awful  malady 
was  raging  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  as  late  as  the  28th  ult. — • 
but  have  the  pleasure  to  add,  that  Columbus  is  the  only 
town  in  the  west,  which,  (as  we  are  at  present  informed) 
is  severely  afflicted  with  any  sort  of  sickness.  The  health 
of  our  large  cities  is  uncommonly  good— except  that  of 
New  Orleans,  where  the  yellow  fever  was  very  malig- 
nant, at  our  latest  dates— one  of  the  accounts  saying  that 
’“the  poor  Irish  canal  diggers  were  dying  like  rotten 
sheep.”  It  is  supposed  that  20,000  persons  were  absent 
from  the  city,  and  the  deaths  were  about  12  a day. 

Speaking  of  the  cholera,  the  “Portland  Courier”  says 
—We  learn  from  a respectable  ship-master,  who  lately 
arrived  at  this  port  from  Cuba,  that  while  the  cholera 
has  raged  with  great  violence  on  the  sugar  plantations  all 
over  the  island,  no  cases  are  known  to  have  occurred  on 
the  coffee  plantations.  Even  where, a coffee  plantation 
was  surrounded  by  sugar  plantations,  the  former  would 
escape  while  the  latter  would  be  swept  of  a large  portion 
of  their  laborers.  May  not  this  fact  lead  to  some  disco- 
veiy  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  or  of  a successful  re- 
medy l 

Dr.  Atlett  Hawes,  of  Rappahannock,  Virginia, 
died  on  the  31st  ultimo  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age.  The 
testimony  concerning  him  is,  that  he  was  one  of  the  most 
generous  and  kind  men  that  ever  lived;  and  in  evidence  it 
is  stated  that  for  twenty  years  of  his  life  he  practised  his 
profession  actively,  though  gratuitously;  and  that  all  the 
neighborhood,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  delight  to  speak  of 
the  charity  of  his  heart,  and  the  liberality  of  bis  hand.  One 
of  his  last  acts,  was  the  liberation  of  more  than  100  slaves, 
and  an  appropriation  of  20  dollars  each,  to  assist  in  their 
conveyance  to  Liberia.  Well  might  such  a man  as  this 
“depart  in  peace.” 

Banks.  The  New  Orleans  Bulletin  of  the  27th  ult. 
recapitulates  the  present  amount’  of  banking  capital  of 
Louisiana,  the  whole  of  which,  we  believe,  is  employed 
in  that  city.  It  reaches  the  large  sum  of  forty  millions 
and  a half,  exclusive  of  the  capital  allotted  to  the  United 
States  branch.  Three  new  banks  were  chartered  last 
winter,  with'an  aggregate  capital  of  eighteen  millions  of 
dollars. 

Executions.  During  the  last  week  a greater  number 
of  executions  took  place  in  the  United  States,  perhaps, 
than  ever  before  happened  in  the  same  time,  unless  when 
gangs  of  criminals  may  have  been  hanged.  These  ex- 


hibitions were  numerously  attended  by  persons  dressed 
in  women’s  clothes,  and  a good  many  of  them  like  ladies 
— except  at  Hartford,  where  Teller  and  Reynolds,  were 
hanged  within  an  enclosure,  for  the  murder  of  one  of 
the  keepers  of  the  Connecticut  penitentiary,  in  pursuance 
of  a late  law  of  that  state — and  which,  among  others,  we 
long  since  recommended  the  passage  of,  beeause  of  the 
hardening  effect  of  public  executions  on  the  minds  of 
men,  and  the  disgust  which  every  thinking  person  feels 
on  account  of  the  gatherings  of  women  on  all  such  occa- 
sions— decked  and  arrayed,  as  if  out  upon  & party  of  plea- 
sure. 

Vermont.  The  late  election  for  governor,  See.  in  this 
state,  has  probably  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Mr.  Palmer, 
(present  governor)  and  the  anti-masonic  ticket  generally. 
A good  many  votes  were  given  to  Mr.  Seymour,  late  of 
the  senate  of  the  United  States,  who  was  not  a candidate. 
Mr.  Meech  was  the  opponent  of  Mr.  Palmer,  and,  with 
the  ticket  for  lieut.  gov.  councillors,  &c.  was  nominated 
by  a convention  composed  of  National  Republicans  and 
Jacksonians.  We  shall  give  the  returns  when  received. 

Rhode  Island.  The  following  are  the  returns  of  the 
late  election  for  members  of  congress. 


For  Mr.  Burges 

3,195 

Fearee 

2,004 

Updike 

1,960 

Sprague 

1,332 

A.  C.  Green 

427 

Cranston 

351 

Dixon 

155 

Scattering 

284 

Whole  No.  for  two  members 

§)9,768 

Whole  No.  for  one  member 

4,884 

The  half 

2,442 

So  Mr.  Burges,  only,  is  elected.  Mr.  Pearce  was  the 
late  member;  Mr.  Updike  was  the  Jackson,  and  Mr. 
Sprague  the  anti-masonic  candidate.  The  political  cha- 
racter of  the  other  gentlemen  is  unknown  to  us. 

“Notions.”  The  lieutenant  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts is  a printer,  the  mayor  of  Boston  is  a bricklayer, 
yet  Massachusetts  is  called  an  aristocratic  state. 

Commerce  of  New  York.  Captain  Scholfield,  U. 
S.  boarding  officer  for  this  port  has  kindly  furnished  ua 
with  the  following  statement  of  arrivals  from  foreign 
ports  for  the  first  eight  months  of  the  year  1833. 


Vessels. 

Passengers. 

January 

93 

576 

February 

98 

477 

March 

127 

738 

April 

208 

3,415 

"May 

202 

3,869 

June 

202 

8,850 

July 

193 

5,406 

August 

222 

8,728 

1,345 

52,059 

Last  year  the  number  of  arrivals  from  foreign  ports  in 
twelve  months,  was  1,810,  and  of  passengers,  48,589.  In 
1829,  arrivals  1,304,  being  41  less  in  the  whole  year  than 
in  the  first  eight  months  of  the  present  year. 

Pennsylvania.  The  Philadelphia  papers,  of  last  Sa- 
turday, settle  the  question,  which  has  been  made,  whether 
Mr.  Sutherland  would  retain  his  seat  as  judge,  or,  by 
virtue  of  his  election  last  fall,  return  to  his  seat  in  con- 
gress. The  latter  he  has  resigned , and  a writ  was  issued 
for  a new  election  in  his  district.  Had  Mr.  S.  remained 
in  congress,  it  is  supposed  that  he  would  have  been  a 
prominent  candidate  for  the  speaker’s  chair  of  the  house 
of  representatives,  especially  since  the  Kentucky  sheriff 
shuffled  Mr.  Letcher  out  of  the  lists,  by  preventing  him 
from  being  present  at  the  opening  of  the  session. 

[Nat.  Intel. 

Pennsylvania  canal.  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Sept  2.  Two 
intelligent  friends,  who  very  lately  travelled  along  the 
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■whole  western  division  of  this  canal,  and  along  the  line 
of  the  rail  road  over  the  mountain,  have  returned  here, 
highly  gratified  with  their  jaunt,  and  with  the  appearance 
of  the  whole  line.  They  state  that  the  work  along  the 
rail  road  is  exceedingly  well  done,  with  every  promise  of 
strength  and  durability,  and  express  a very  confident  ex- 
pectation that  the  tolls,  during  the  present  year,  will 
reach  $200,000,  and  they  fully  believe  they  will  amount 
to  nearly  or  quite  $800,000  in  the  ensuing  year.  This 
estimate  may  appear  extravagant,  but  one  of  the  gentle- 
men, at  least,  is  a practical  man,  upon  whose  judgment 
we  place  the  utmost  reliance. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road.  The  receipts  for 
travelling  and  transportation  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
rail  road,  for  the  six  months  ending  the  31st  August,  ex- 
ceeded one  hundred  and  eight  thousand  dollars.  The 
receipts  during  the  same  period  of  last  year  did  not  quite 
amount  to  ninety  thousand — the  increase  was  therefore 
above  eighteen  thousand,  being  an  average  of  three  thou- 
sand dollars  per  month. 

The  South  Carolina  rail  road' — from  Charleston 
to  Augusta,  136  miles,  is  expected  to  be  completed,  in 
its  whole  line,  by  the  1st  October  next.  The  moving 
power  employed  on  this  road  is  steam.  We  regard  this 
work  as  a strong  measure  against  ‘.‘nullification,”  as  all 
such  improvements  are,  in  bringing  the  people  neai^er  to 
one  another,  and  making  them  better  acquainted  with 
each  other’s  interests  and  views.  A majority,  perhaps, 
of  the  people  of  the  south  have  about  as  correct  ideas  of 
the  real  state  of  things  in  New  England,  as  a Highlander 
had  of  the  use  of  a knee-buckle,  two  hundred  years  ago. 

South  Carolina.  H.  L.  Pinckney,  late  editor  of  the 
Mercury,  and  present  intendant,  or  mayor  of  Charles- 
ton, is  without  an  opponent  for  a seat  in  congress  in  that 
district.  The  central  committee  of  the  union  party  have 
issued  a card  with  reference  to  the  election,  in  which 
they  assign  these  reasons  for  not  taking  up  a candidate: 
“So  long  as  the  contest  waged  by  the  union  party  for 
political  power,  was  to  be  regarded  as  a struggle  to 
maintain  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people,  to  sup- 
port the  majesty  of  the  laws,  and  to  preserve  the  consti- 
tution and  union  of  the  states,  the  central  committee 
thought  no  sacrifice  too  great  to  secure  the  triumph  of 
their  principles,  and  to  save  the  state  from  anarchy  and 
civil  war — but  those  objects  having  been  obtained,  they 
deemed  it  their  sacred  duty  to  recommend  the  adoption 
of  such  a course  as  might  be  most  likely  to  restore  order 
and  harmony  to  this  community,  by  removing  all  pretext 
for  renewing  the  disgraceful  scenes  which  were  exhibited 
during  the  preceding  elections,  and  which  were  calculat- 
ed to  degrade  our  institutions,  and  materially  to  affect  the 
character  and  credit  of  our  city.  With  a view  of  pre- 
venting a recurrence  of  similar  disorders,  the  central 
committee  recommend  that  all  opposition  at  this  moment 
be  withdrawn,  and  the  people  be  left  to  the  slow  and  cer- 
tain operation  of  time  and  reflection,  relying  with  the  ut- 
most confidence  upon  the  future  co-operation  of  the  reli- 
gious and  virtuous  citizens  of  Charleston,  and  upon  the 
good  sense  of  all  parties  of  our  community,  to  restore  the 
purity  of  the  elective  franchise,  and  to  select  men  to  re- 
present them,  who  will  exert  their  talents  and  influence 
to  promote  the  interests  of  this  city  and  state,  and  to 
maintain  the  authority  of  the  government  and  the  supre- 
macy of  the  laws  of  the  country.” 

[Mr.  Pinckney  has,  of  course,  been  elected — but  the 
“Charleston  Courier”  states  a curious  dilemma  in  which 
he  is  placed.  As  a thorough  nullifier,  Mr.  P.  contends, 
that,  strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a citizen 
of  the  United  States — whereas  the  constitution  says  that 
a representative  in  congress  must  be  a citizen  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  What  would  Mr.  Pinckney  say  if  the. ques- 
tion were  asked  by  the  speaker,  when  administering  the 
oath  of  office?] 

Gold.  A stone  was  recently  found  in  a lot  near  Au- 
raria,  in  Georgia,  weighing  between  twenty  and  thirty 

f>ounds,  with  large  particles  of  gold  thickly  interspersed 
n it,  from  the  size  of  a pepper  corn  to  that  of  a marble. 
This  is  an  usual  circumstance,  gold  being  almost  univer- 


sally found  in  grains.  The  specimen  is  one  of  the  richest 
ever  seen,  and  has  been  broken  up  and  sent  to  New  York, 
the  owner  keeping  the  finest  piece. 

Mississippi.  From  the  JYatchez  Courier  of  Jlugust  7. 

It  will  give  pleasure  to  the  citizens  of  Mississippi  to  learn 
that  the  commissioners,  James  C.  Wilkins  and  Felix 
Huston,  esqs.  have  disposed  of  the  state  bonds,  (for  one 
million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars),  at  a premium  of 
13^  per  cent.  They  were  sold  to  Messrs.  Prime,  Ward, 
King  & Co.  T.  Biddle  & Co.  S.  & M.  Allen;  J.  D.  Beers 
& Co.  and  others,  payment  to  be  made  in  six  monthly 
instalments  viz:  one  sixth  on  the  10th  August  and  one 
sixth  on  the  10th  of  each  of  the  five  following  months. 
The  13J  per  cent,  premium  will  give  the  state  one  hun- 
dred ninety-eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars, which  will  be  added  to  the  sinking  fund,  created  for 
the  final  redemption  of  the  bonds.  The  fund,  at  present, 
consists  of  the  balance  of  the  dividends  on  bank  stock, 
purchased  by  the  state  with  the  proceeds  of  the  former 
bonds,  (for  a half  million  of  dollars),  after  paying  the  in- 
terest on  said  bonds.  If  the  dividends  hereafter,  should 
be  equal  to  what  they  have  been  since  the  establishment 
of  the  Planter’s  bank,  the  sinking  fund  will  be  sufficient 
to  redeem  all  the  bonds  as  they  become  due,  leaving  the 
state  two  millions  of  stock  in  that  institution  fnv  her- 
profits  on  the  loans. 

[The  interest  payable  on  the  state  bonds  ought  to  have 
been  mentioned,  to  make  the  information  complete.  We 
editors  too  often  think  that  every  body  knows  what  we 
ourselves  happen  to  know' — and,  at  other  times,  to  believe 
that  we  know  more  than  any  body  else  knows.  The  one 
is  Scylla,  the  other  Charybdis.  Would  that  all  of  us 
could  observe  the  old  saying — 11  In  medio  tutissimus  ibis,” 
take  the  middle  path.] 

Missouri.  The  election  in  this  state,  for  an  addition- 
al representative  to  congress,  stands  thus  by  the  last  ac- 
counts— Bull  3,507,  Strother  3,445,  Shannon  3,311.  A 
part  of  these  votes  are  upon  reported  majorities.  The 
vote  of  col.  Birch,  the  fourth  candidate,  is  not  given  in 
the  “Republican”  of  the  30th  ult.  whence  we  take  the 
above. 

A more  recent  account  says  that  Mr.  Bull  is  elected 
by  a majority  of  24  votes. 

Mr.  B.  is  said  to  be  a friend  of  the  bank,  of  internal 
improvements,  and  Mr.  Clay’s  land  bill. 

The  president  of  the  United  States,  being  com- 
plimented by  a Philadelphia  hatter,  returned  the  follow- 
ing acknowledgment: 

Washington,  30 th  JLug.  1 833. 

Sir — I have  received  the  hat  you  were  so  kind  as  to 
send  me;  and  accept  it  with  much  pleasure,  and  with  the 
tender  of  my  sincere  thanks. 

This  pleasure  has  been  much  enhanced  by  the  infor- 
mation you  communicate,  that  this  beautiful  specimen 
of  mechanical  skill  was  manufactured  in  Philadelphia, 
thus  affording  another  proof  of  the  progress  of  our  coun- 
trymen in  the  arts,  and  of  the  ability  to  furnish  whatever 
the  comforts,  or  proper  refinements,  of  life  may  require. 
That  the  establishments  devoted  to  these  objects  may 
al  ays  meet  just  encouragement  is  my  ardent  wish. 

For  the  expression  of  personal  regard,  with  which  you 
have  favored  me,  I beg  leave  to  return  my  acknowledg- 
ments. I am,  with  much  respect,  your  most  ob’t  serv’t, 

Andrew  Jackson. 

To  Jas.  G.  Loivber. 

An  admirable  hit!  Our  readers  may  recollect  that 
Wm.  C.  Preston,  of  S.  C.  in  one  of  bis  furious  tirades, 
applied  to  the  state  of  North  Carolina  the  somewhat  de- 
grading epithet  of  the  “Rip  Van  Winkle  of  the  South.” 
In  an  address,  lately  delivered  to  the  people  of  Newbern, 
Mr.  Gaston,  than  whom  an  abler  man  exists  not  in  the 
south,  thus  replied  to  the  insult:  “Better  is  it,”  said  be, 
“to  sleep  on  forever  than  to  awaken  to  madness  and  to 
treason.  Better  is  it  that  we  should  personate  the  drowsy 
hero  of  Washington  Irving,  than  excite  the  mingled  hor- 
ror and  ridicule  of  mankind,  by  representing  the  com- 
bined characters  of  captain  Bobadil  and  Cataline.” 

[ Lynchburg  Virginian. 
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Indian  affairs.  “In  relation  to  the  unfortunate  death 
of  col.  Hardeman  Owen,”  who  was  killed  lately  by  a 
party  of  United  States  soldiers,  at-  his  residence  in  the 
Greek  Nation,  the  “Flag  of  the  Union,”  says: 

“We  are  authorised  to  say,  that  the  governor  [of  Ala- 
bama] has  requested  the  marshal  to  abstain  from  any  fur- 
ther interference  between  the  citizens  of  the  new  counties 
and  the  Indians.  He  has  received  letters  of  complaint 
from  individuals  of  high  respectability,  and  has  address- 
ed a communication  to  the  war  department,  requesting 
that  the  troops  may  be  withdrawn.  The  governor  does 
not  recognize  any  authority  in  the  marshal,  or  the  troops 
of  the  United  States,  to  settle  disputes  between  our  white 
and  Indian  population,  and  has  come  to  the  determination 
to  prevent]  by  all  proper  means,  a mode  of  proceeding 
so  repugnant  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  state. 
The  utmost  confidence  is  entertained  that  the  president 
has  no  disposition  to  incommode  our  citizens,  and  that 
the  troops  will  be  withdrawn,  on  the  request  of  the  go- 
vernor. ” 

Mr.  Burges  and  Mr.  McDuffie.  Mr.  Burges,  of 
Rhode  Island,  in  his  address  to  the  people  of  that  state, 
thus  alluded  to  the  attack  made  upon  him  a few  years  ago 
by  Mr.  McDuffie. 

“With  one  other  man  of  South  Carolina,  I had  a sharp 
encounter.  He  is  the  very  Hotspur  of  the  south;  a man 
who  measures  the  terms  of  his  speech,  not  by  the  cha- 
racter of  the  question,  but  his  own  powers  of  utterance.  It 
was  not  in  my  own  cause;  for- 1 believed  my  reputation  in 
congress  to  be  your  property,  and  that,  if  I did  not  defend 
that  property,  you  might  justly  accuse  me  of  deserting 
your  interests.  This  man  came  upon  me  without  warn- 
ing. I knew  not  that  he  had  taken  the  least  exception  to 
any  thing  which  I had  done.  No  snake  could  more  unex- 
pectedly have  uncoiled  himself  in  the  path  of  the  travel- 
ler; nor  any  wild  cat,  with  less  notice,  have  leaped  from 
the  limb  of  a tree  upon  the  naked  head  of  the  way-faring 
man.  He  is  no  child,  but  an  adversary,  bold,  daring, 
skilful  in  debate,  and  those  who  encounter  him  may 
chance  to  know 

“What  warriors  feel 

A foemen  worthy  of  their  steel.” 

“He  arose  with  towering  arrogance,  called  on  the  re- 
porters about  the  house  “to  mark  him  and  write  his 
speech  in  their  books,”  and  then  let  down  upon  me  such 
pelting  storm  of  abuse  as  echoed  in  every  part  of  the  hall, 
and  turned  every  eye  towards  my  devoted  head.  I heard 
the  man  with  surprise  and  astonishment,  but  with  no  im- 
patience; and  kept  my  seat  until  he  had  exhausted  him- 
self and  sat  down.  What  should  I then  have  done? — 
What  would  you,  the  people  of  Rhode  Island,  wish  your 
representatives,  in  such  a case,  to  do?  Should  I reply, 
or  be  silent,  or  merely  stammer  out  a humble  and  sub- 
missive request  for  pardon?  I did  reply,  it  was  my  in- 
tention, provoked  as  I was,  by  unexpected  and  unmerited 
insult,  so  to  reply,  that  this  same  Mr.  George  McDuffie 
should  learn,  that  he  might  have  a bad  bargain  of  it,  if  he 
ever  again  took  a whole  week  in  preparing  himself  to  as- 
sail “the  member  from  Rhode  Island.”  How  I succeed- 
ed in  that  intention,  you  may  know  when  I tell  you,  (hat, 
from  that  day  to  the  last  day  of  the  last  session,  nothing 
passed  in  debate  between  that  gentleman  and  myself,  but 
in  terms  of  “high  courtesy.” 

[Mr.  Burges  is  really  an  “awful  man” — if  attacked; 
but  of  much  gentleness,  if  treated  with  “courtesy.” 

A new  daily — 'AT  New  York.  JIT.  M.  JYoah  and 
Thomas  Gill , (late  of  the  Evening  Post)  inform  their 
friends  and  the  public,  that  arrangements  are  making 
which  will  enable  them  to  publish  a new  daily  paper,  to 
be  called  The  Evening  Star;  to  be  devoted  to  news, 
commerce,  agriculture,  manufactures,  literature,  politics, 
arts  and  sciences,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

The  Evening  Star  will  afford  a friendly  but  indepen- 
dent support  to  the  present  general  and  state  administra- 
tions; will  sustain  the  just  rights  of  the  states,  and  the 
supremacy  of  the  laws;  will  advocate  every  measure  tend- 
ing to  perpetuate  the  union,  and  reconcile  conflicting  in- 
terests; will  maintain  republican  principles,  and  the  sys- 
tems and  usages  of  the  republican  party;  support  the 
claims  of  enqinent  and  patriotic  men;  endeavor  to  heal 


existing  divisions;  expose  intrigue  and  selfish  measures; 
and,  in  a word,  take  care  of  the  “public  good.” 

So  says  the  prospectus. 

Another  in  London.  Mr.  O’  Connell  has  given  no- 
tice of  his  intention  to  establish  a new  daily  morning  pa- 
per. The  sum  required  for  the  purpose  is  £20,000. 
This  gentleman’s  speeches  are  resumed  in  the  last  Lon- 
don Times. 

Discounts  of  the  bank  of  England.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  amount  of  commercial  paper  under 
discount  at  the  bank  of  England,  in  London,  from  1796 
to  1831:— 


1796 

£3,505,000 

1814 

£13,285,800 

1797 

5,350,000 

1815 

14,947,100 

1798 

4,490,600 

1816 

11,416,400 

1799 

5,403,900 

1817 

3,960,600 

1800 

6,401,900 

1818 

4,325,200 

1801 

7,905,100 

1819 

6,515,000 

1802 

7,523,300 

1820 

3,883,600 

1803 

10,747,600 

1821 

2,676,700 

1804 

9,982,400 

1822 

3,366,700 

1805 

11,066,500 

1823 

3,123,800 

1806 

12,380,100 

1824 

2,369,800 

1807 

13,484,600 

1825 

4,941,500 

1808 

12,950,100 

1826 

4,908,300 

1809 

15,415,700 

1827 

1,240,400 

1810 

20,070,600 

1828 

1,167,400 

1811 

14,355,400 

1829 

2,250,700 

1812 

14,291,600 

1830 

919,900 

1813 

12,330,200 

1831 

1,533,600 

[We  cannot  suppose  any  reason 

why  there  should  have 

been  such 

great  variations 

in  the 

amount  of  the  “com- 

mereial  paper”  under  discount,  except  during  the  sus- 
pension of  specie  payments,  for  it  is  the  nature  of  sheer 
paper  money  to  be  mutiplied  or  diminished  from  the 
most  trivial  causes — but  the  small  sums  under  discount  in 
the  last  five  years  given  has  an  extraordinary  appearance, 
considering  the  capital  and  capacity  of  the  bank.  Per- 
haps “commercial  paper”  passes  chiefly  through  the 
hands  of  private  bankers.] 

Landers’  African  Expedition.  It  will  be  recollect- 
ed that  two  steam  boats  and  another  vessel  were  fitted  in 
England,  for  the  pimpose  of  ascending  the  Niger,  and 
opening  a communication  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  in- 
terior of  Africa.  There  is  no  late  or  certain  information 
from  the  adventurers — the  two  steamboats  had  ascended 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  great  river,  but  they  had  not 
been  heard  of  for  some  time.  It  is  strongly  intimated 
that  the  English  merchants  trading  with  the  coast,  have 
instructed  the  masters  of  their  vessels  to  refuse  any  as- 
sistance to  this  expedition — such  is  the  generosity  of 
traffic. 

The  negroes  call  the  steamboats  “walking  canoes.” 

The  slave  insurrection  in  Cuba.  We  have  re- 
ceived additional  information  in  regard  to  this  rebellion. 
It  appears  that  500  or  600  slaves  had  been  smuggled  in 
Africa,  and  landed  at  a place  about  30  miles  west  of  Ha- 
vana. Some  communication  took  place  between  them 
and  the  slaves  on  the  neighboring  plantations,  in  which 
the  former  were  given  to  understand  that  a grievous 
mortality  was  prevailing^among  the  blacks  on  the  island, 
[cholera,]  and  that  it  was  occasioned  by  poison  adminis- 
tered by  the  whites.  This  drove  the  new-comers  to  des- 
peration, and  thinking  that  they  might  as  well  die  in  one 
way  as  another,  they  rose  upon  their  keepers  and  murder- 
ed them.  On  this  intelligence  being  spread,  a military 
captain,  with  two  other  persons,  proceeded  to  the  landing, 
in  order  to  do  away  the  impression  prevailing  among  the 
insurgents,  and  bring  them  back  to  subordination.  These 
men  were  also  killed.  A troop  of  cavalry  consisting  of 
about  30  men,  was  then  sent  against  the  insurgents,  who 
by  this  time  had  been  joined  by  some  of  the  slaves  on 
the  neighboring  plantations,  and  a battle  ensued,  in  which 
a number  of  the  blacks  were  killed,  and  also  two  officers 
and  several  privates  of  the  troops.  The  remainder,  find- 
ing their  force  insufficient  to  suppress  the  insurrection, 
retreated.  A large  body  was  then  sent,  and  poured  a te*- 
rible  fire  upon  the  insurgents,  which  killed  400  to  500, 
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The  whole  loss  of  the  whites  is  stated  at  30  or  40.  At 
the  date  of  the  last  accounts,  the  rebellion  was  considered 
at  an  end.  The  negroes,  we  understand,  had  no  wea- 
pons but  clubs,  and  stones.  [Jour,  of  Com. 

Madeira.  By  a late  arrival  we  learn,  that — “The  po- 
litical state* of  Madeira  was  undisturbed — the  inhabitants 
were  silently  watching  the  transactions  of  the  conflicting 
parties  in  the  northern  country.  The  island,  however, 
is  decidedly  for  Miguel,  and  nothing  but  a very  strong- 
force  could  subjugate  it,  garrisoned  as  it  now  is. 

“The  Miguelite  brig’of  war,  Tagus,  of  twenty  guns, 
had  arrived  at  Funchal,  having  made  her  escape  when 
the  squadron  was  taken;  some  of  her  yards  and  masts 
were  crippled  by  grape  shot.” 

[This  island  contains  about  100,000  inhabitants — of 
which  20,000  reside  in  the  capital,  Funchal.  The  esta- 
blishment of  Donna  Maria  at  Lishon,  will  soon  decide 
the  fate  of  Madeira.  ] 


Ax  EXTRAORDINARY  NATURAE  PRODUCTION.  We  have 
now,  in  our  office,  (inhere  our  citizens  and  farmers  are 
requested  to  call  and  see  it),  a most  singular  species  of 
corn.  The  history  of  this  rare  freak  of  nature  is  substan- 
tially 85  follows.  About  three  years  ago,  a Mr.  Carrico, 
living  in  Gallatin  count)',  Kentucky,  planted  some  of  the 
common  Indian  corn  in  the  neighborhood  of  a swampy 
piece  of  land,  which  was  grown  over  with  a thick  strong- 
grass,  resembling  sedge  grass.  In  the  fall  of  the  year, 
when  he  was  gathering  his  corn,  he  was  suprised  to  find 
that  ears  of  corn  were  growing  and  ripening  upon  the 
grass , and  that  on  the  blades  of  the  grass  separate  grains 
were  growing.  Struck  by  the  singularity  of  this  circum- 
stance, he  carefully  preserved  the  grains  and  planted  them 
in  the  next  spring.  The  result  was  extraordinary,  pro- 
ducing u growth  partaking  of  the  qualities  both  of  the 
grass  and  the  corn,  and  superior  to  both  as-forming  a third 
article  very  advantageous  to  stock  farmers.  The  stalks 
in  our  office  present  most  remarkable  appearances.  The 
tassel  does  not  bear  any  resemblance  to  the  com  tassel , 
but  is  m<Ti?e  like  the  heads  of  coarse  grass — -the  blades  are 
long  and  very  slender,  resembling  more  the  blades  of  oats 
than  of  corn.  Upon  the  extremities  of  these  blades  se- 
parate grains  of  corn  enclosed  in  a husk  presenting  the 
appearance  ofhazle  nut  burs,  are  found,  and  to  the  bodies 
of  the  stalks  more  perfect  ears  of  corn  are  attached.  The 
stalks  themselves  are  long  and  slendei4,  and  not  unlike 
the  wild  rye  of  the  country,  only  stronger  and  more  sub- 
stantial. We  believe  that  this  grain  is  at  least  one  thing 
new'  under  the  sun,  and  unlike  most  novelties,  it  promises 
to  be  useful.  [ Commonioealih. 


Singular  phenomenon.  A correspondent  of  the  Bul- 
letin gives  the  following  account  of  an  uncommon  occur- 
rence which  took  place  in  Genesee  county,  N.  Y.  on  the 
20th  of  June: 

Between  two  and  three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  there 
was  heard  bv  several  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of 
Java  and  Sheldon,  Genesee  county,  a remarkable  roaring, 
resembling  that  of  a “rushing  mighty  wind,”  accompa- 
nied with  a trembling  motion  of  the  earth  for  a consider- 
able extent.  It  was  so  considerable,  that  some  removed 
the  glass  and  earthenware  from  their  shelves,  to  prevent 
its  breaking.  In  the  morning  there  was  discovered  on  . 
the  farm  of  Mr.  J.  Sykes,  in  the  north  part  of  the  town 
of  Java,  a remarkable  breach  in  the  earth,  extending 
from  Seneca  creek,  v/est,  across  a small  flat  of  a few  rods 
in  extent,  up  the  side  of  a hill,  the  slope  of  which  was 
about  forty  or  forty-five  rods  in  length.  It  was  twenty 
rods  wide  at  the  end  next  the  creek,  thirteen  at  the  mid- 
dle, and  sixteen  at  the  upper  end,  where  the  earth  was 
sunk  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet,  while  it  was  raised 
about  twenty  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  creek  at  its 
lower  end,  making  the  highest  point  at  the  creek  nearly 
as  high  as  the  lowest  depression  at  the  other  extremity. 
The  bed  of  the  creek  wras  raised  about  twenty  feet,  and 
carried  about  three  rods  beyond  its  former  situation.  The 
ground  was  thrown  into  ridges  from  two  to  ten  feet  high. 
A considerable  portion  of  the  surface  has  entirely  disap- 
peared, presenting  in  its  stead  several  strata  of  different 
kinds  of  earth.  Trees,  stumps  and  logs  were  carried 
twelve  or  fifteen  rods.  A small  grove  of  timber,  some 


of  which  was  twenty  inches  through,  was  carried  the 
above  distance,  some  standing,  some  broken  down  and 
some  torn  up  by  the  roots.  In  some  instances,  logs  and 
other  ponderous  substances,  that  Mere  in  contact  M'ere 
separated  six  or  eight  rods,  and  others,  before  at’ a dis- 
tance, were  thrown  together.  There  are  many  conjec- 
tures concerning  it,  but  none  can  satisfactorily  account 
for  it. 


Extraordinary  occurrence.  On  Thursday,  while 
Mr.  Montgomery,  a banker  in  Irvine,  and  another  gen- 
tleman, were  fishing  in  the  river  Garnock,  they  were 

struck  with  the  appearance  of  a whirlpool  in  the  centre 
of  the  river,  which  appeared  as  if  the  waters  were  ra- 
pidly descending  into  the  earth.  They  immediately  con- 
cluded that  the  bed  of  the  river  had  given  way  and  that 
the  waters  were  descending  into  the  colleries  beneath 
and  hastened  to  the  nearest  pit’s  mouth  to  give  the  alarm! 
The  men  below  soon  heard  the  mighty  rushing  of  the 
waters,  and  hastened  to  escape,  which  providentially 
they  all  effected,  though  without  a moment  to  spare,  se- 
veral of  them  being  up  to  their  necks  in  water.  The 
water  continued  to  pour  into  the  extensive  cavities  be- 
neath, and  the  next  day  a tremendous  large  space  broke 
down,  into  which  the  whole  river  descended,  leaving  its 
bed  quite  dry  for  the  space  of  a mile  on  each  side  of  the 
aperture  where  it  had  previously  been  full  six  feet  deep. 
On  the  flowing  of  the  tide,  the  depth  of  the  water  below 
the  chasm  increased  nine  feet;  the  desolation  M'as  awful. 
The  water  still  rushed  in  a torrent  into  the  earth.  Three 
men  in  a boat  had  an  almost  miraculous  escape  from 
being  sucked  into  the  vortex;  they  had  no  sooner  got  out 
than  the  boat  was  drawn  down  with  fearful  rapidity. 

The  great  body  of  water  continued  to  pour  down  till 
the  whole  workings,  which  extended  many  miles,  were 
completely  filled.  A new  scene  of  terror  now  presented 
itself— the  imprisoned  air,  pressed  by  the  wei°-ht  of 
water,  burst  through  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  a& thou- 
sand places,  which,  for  the  extent  of  many  acres,  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  a boiling  cauldron.  Immense 
quantities  of  sand  and  water  were  thrown  up  and  de- 
scended like  torrents  of  rain  for  many  hours.  Bv  this7 
calamity  six  hundred  persons  are  thrown  out  of  employ; 
and  so  extensive  is  the  destruction  as  to  preclude  the 
hope  that  the  works  are  ever  to  be  restored  to  their  for- 
mer state.  Edinburgh  Eve.  Courant. 


REAL  “REFORM.” 

(copy.) 

Treasury  department,  Washington,  Sept.  3,  1833. 

Gentlemen:  I have  tiiis  day  received  your  memorial  of  the 
29th  ult.  and,  as  the  subject  to  which  it  refers  is  an  important 
one*  I make  a more  precise  reply  than  under  different  circum- 
stances, there  might  be  occasion  for. 

You  will,  I trust,  excuse  me  for  suggesting,  that  you  did  not 
duly  consider  the  questions  involved  in  your  application.  This 
inference  is  the  most  respectful  that  I can  adopt,  for  your  re- 
quest is  of  such  a nature,  that  I think  you  cannot  have  advised- 
ly made  it. 

The  law  declares  that,  if  any  inspector,  guager,  weigher  or 
measurer  shall,  for  any  service  performed  by  him,  receive  any 
gratuity,  fee  or  reward,  other  than  is  allowed  by  law,  he  shall, 
for  the  first  offence,  forfeit  and  pay  fifty  dollars,  and  for  the  se- 
cond offence,  shall  forfeit  two  hundred  dollars,  and  be  discharg- 
ed from  public  service.  To  respect  this  law,  among  other  obli- 
gations, the  custom  house  officers  are  required  to  take  an  oath 
on  their  entrance  into  service. 

The  substance  of  your  request  to  me  is,  that  I shall  repeal 
this  law,  absolve  public  officers  from  their  obligations,  and  re- 
voke the  instructions,  as  to  the  weighers  at  least,  given  in  my 
letter  to  the  coll-ector  on  the  7th  ult.  and  it  seems  to  be  barelv 
necessary  to  show  you  what  your  request  really  is,  to  satisfy 
you  of  its  incorrectness.  Even  if  ho  law  existed,  I should  con- 
sider it  my  duty  to  resist  the  private  payment  of  money  on  deli- 
very of  goods  to  custom  house  agents,  for  the  performance  of 
public  duties;  but  happily,  the  Jaw  gives  a power  to  put  a stop 
to  such  practice,  which  I am  well  disposed  fully  to  execute. 

Your  memorial  proves,  that  mal-praetices  have  actually  ex- 
isted— that  so  long  as  you  paid  the  weigher  private  fees,  they 
were  able  and  willing  to  execute  their  duty  in  a way  agreeable 
to  you,  but  th.it  the  same  weighers  are  unwilling  to  do  the  same 
work  in  the  same  way,  unless  I consent  that  you  shall  pay  them 
as  heretofore. 

There  can  be  no  hesitation  ns  to  the  course  to  be  now  pur- 
sued to  sustain  the  character  of  the  law,  and  to  promote  the 
benefit  of  the  merchants. 

You  mention,  that  in  consequence  of  my  letter  to  the  collec- 
tor, requiring  an  observance  of  the  law  against  secret  fees,  the 
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weighers  have  been  prohibited  from  giving  returns  of  parts  of 
cargoes,  before  the  vessels  are  fully  discharged.  This  prohibi- 
tion was  not  the  act  of  this  department,  nor,  if  it  is  correctly 
understood,  is  it  approved  of;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  ex- 
plicitly stated,  that  the  inclination  exists,  as  well  as  the  ability, 
to  employ,  and  liberally  compensate,  all  agents  needful  for  the 
public  service;  so  that,  if  the  present  weighers  really  are  unable, 
in  the  ordinary  hours  of  labor,  to  execute  all  duty  as  it  should 
be  done,  their  number  ought  to  be  increased;  but  if  the  present 
number  and  the  time  for  labor  are  adequate,  and  the  work  is 
not  as  well  done  as  when  private  fees  were  paid,  then  the  pre- 
sent weighers  should  be  dismissed,  and  faithful  men  put  in  their 
places. 

What  I have  here  said,  answers  the  remarks,  that  the  num- 
ber of  agents  employed  is  so  small  that  the  law  has  been  neces- 
sarily violated,  and  that  extra  fees  had  been  voluntarily  paid  for 
extra  time.  It  is  enough  for  all  good  citizens  to  know  that  the 
past  practice  has  been  illegal  in  itself,  and  pernicious  in  its  ten- 
dency. Let  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  know  whether  additional 
agents  are  or  are  not  necessary,  ask  for  their  employment  if 
needful.  I have  instituted  an  inquiry  as  to  this  matter  myself, 
and  it  will  be  my  desire,  as  well  as  duty,  to  employ  any  means 
at  my  disposal,  to  meet  the  just  expectations  of  yourselves  and 
your  fellow  citizens.  Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  J.  DUANE,  secretary  of  the  treasury. 


BANKS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following,  addressed  to  the  editors  of  the  National  Intel- 
ligencer, presents  a fearful  prospect  before  us. 

The  “rag  system”  will  become  as  perfect  as  ever  it  was, 
soon  after  the  restraining  power  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States 
shall  cease — and  every  nook  and  corner  of  our  country  will 
again  have  its  own  rag-shop,  and  currency. 

TO  THE  EDITORS. 

Gentlemen:  I have  read  with  very  great  satisfaction  your  re- 
marks on  the  bank  question.  * * * * My  purpose  is  to  place 
in  your  hands,  for  use,  should  you  require  it,  a statement  illus- 
trative of  a remark  in  your  5th  No.  in  the  following  words,  viz: 
“In  the  year  1816,  the  number  of  local  banks  that  generated  this 
‘leprosy,’  was  260.  How  many  such  banks  are  there  now?  We 
really  cannot  say;  but  we  have  seen  a list  of  470.” 

You  have  not  seen  the  entire  list.  I have  before  me  an  au- 
thentic statement  of  the  number  and  condition  of  the  local 
banks,  (with  the  exception  of  those  of  Kentucky,  Illinois,  In- 
diana, Missouri,  and  the  Floridas),  amounting  to  seven  hundred 
and  five.  The  number  in  the  states  and  territories  not  enume- 
rated, would  probably  swell  it  to  eight  hundred.  [It  is  proper 
to  observe,  that  the  bank  of  the  United  States  and  branches, 
.are  included  in  this  schedule.] 

The  subjoined  table  exhibits  the  localities  and  condition  of 
these  local  banks,  at  the  present  time.  How  many  more  would 
be  invalided , or  sent  to  the  tomb  of  the  Capulets,  should  the 
madness  of  the  times  impel  the  United  States  bank  to  close  its 
concerns  suddenly,  requires  the  true  spirit  of  prophecy  to  fore- 
tel.  Experience  is  a severe  but  most  impressive  teacher.  The 
annihilation  of  the  United  States  bank  would  be,  to  the  stock- 
jobbers and  money-lenders,  as  an  equinoctial  gale  to  the  wreck- 
ers on  our  coast.  The  ship  and  her  cargo  would  float  to  the 
strand;  but  the  “spoil”  would  be  shared  by  the  strongest. 

I had  no  intention  to  say  a word  on  a stfbject  which  you  have 
so  ably  discussed;  and  meant  simply  to  put  into  your  hands  the 
annexed  table: — 


No.  of  banks. 

Condition. 

Fraudulent. 

Fate. 

Maine, 

36 

5 closed. 

5 failed. 

New  Hampshire, 

24 

0 

1 

a 

Vermont, 

20 

0 

it 

3 

a 

Massachusetts, 

118 

4 

it 

1 

fraud. 

12 

a 

Rhode  Island, 

63 

0 

a 

3 

a 

2 

a 

Connecticut, 

31 

0 

it 

1 

4 

New  York, 

111 

0 

a 

7 

a ;j 

22 

it  !M 

New  Jersey, 

34 

0 

a 

0 

it 

9 

it 

Pennsylvania, 

70 

3 

a 

1 

a 

15 

a 

Delaware, 

8 

0 

a 

0 

u 

0 

a 

Maryland, 

31 

5 

a 

0 

a 

4 

a 

Dist.  Columbia, 

15 

2 

a 

0 

a 

3 

a 

Virginia, 

24 

1 

it 

0 

ct 

2 

North  Carolina, 

8 

0 

a 

0 

it 

1 

it 

South  Carolina, 

13 

0 

it 

. o 

a 

2 

a 

Georgia, 

19 

1 

it 

0 

a 

10 

it 

Ohio, 

42 

2 

it 

0 

it 

19 

a 

Alabama, 

7 

0 

it 

0 

a 

2 

a 

Tennessee, 

9 

0 

it 

0 

it 

2 

a 

Michigan, 

4 

0 

it 

it  * 

2 

it 

Mississippi, 

4 

0 

Ci 

0 

a 

0 

a 

Louisiana, 

15 

0 

it 

0 

a 

3 

a 

705  banks.  23  closed.  13  fraud.  123  failed. 

Thus,  you  see,  we  have  over  seven  hundred  banking  “insti- 
tutions,” with  an  army  of  over  eightthousand  directors,  and  pro- 
bably as  marry  clerks  and  hangers  on,  to  be  bought  up  for  the 
use  of  the  heir-apparent,  by  the  government  deposites — if  they 
can'.  The  game  is  a strong  one;  but  being  in  the  “nine-holes,” 
their  “hands”  will  scarcely  avail  to  secure  a triumph. 

If  the  statement  I have  furnished  will  afford  you  any  new 
light  in  the  prosecution  of  your  laborious  duty,  I shall  feel  am- 
ply rewarded  for  the  little  time  it  has  cost  me  to  prepare  it. 

Your  friend,  &c. 


[The  preceding  list,  though  it  may  be,  in  the  main,  pretty 
nearly  correct,  has  some  errors.  For  instance — the  New  York 
Commercial  Advertiser  says  the  present  total  of  banks  in  that 
state  does  not  exceed  eighty,  and  that  only  eight  of  those  which 
werein  corporated  had  broken — the  names  ol  which  are  given.] 

Qr^-The  public  losses,  because  of  the  failure  of  the  123  banks 
stated — (perhaps  really  200,  if  those  of  Kentucky,  ?-tc.  were 
counted,  must  have  amounted  to  not  much  less  than  twenty 
millions  of  dollars — out  of  which,  perhaps,  the  brokers  and  other 
dealers  in  bank  notes  made  more  than  five  millions. 

“DIFFERENCES^ OF  OPINION.” 

Extracts  from  the  democratic  papers. 

FROM  THE  GLOBE. 

Forlorn  hope.  Bennett,  who,  it  is  now  become  evirfent,  was 
identified  with  the  Courier  & Enquirer  transaction,  is  Mr.  Bid- 
dle’s last  hope.  He  was  smuggled  into  the  Pennsylvanian,  and 
into  the  confidence  of  the  unsuspecting  democracy,  as  an  honest 
friend  of  the  cause — one,  who  had  been  betrayed  and  deserted  by 
his  partners,  Webb  fy  Noah.  He  is  the  Sinon  of  the  bank,  who 
undertakes  to  introduce  the  wooden  horse  within  the  walls,  and 
to  effect  by  perfidy,  what  could  not  be  accomplished  by  force, 
and  a seige  of  years.  This  treacherous  instrument  of  Webb 
and  Biddle,  has  the  impudence  to  propose,  by  his  praise,  to  flat- 
ter the  president  and  his  cabinet  to  adopt  the  views  of  the  bank 
and  permit  its  wishes  to  give  direction  to  the  course  of  the  ad- 
ministration!! 

Mr.  Biddle  miscalculates  the  effect  of  the  insiduous  operation 
of  the  corrupt  press  he  employs.  His  tactics  are  perfectly  un- 
derstood at  Washington,  and  will,  ere  long,  be  thoroughly  ex- 
posed to  the  whole  country.  Every  new  instance  of  perfidy  and 
treachery,  which  rises  to  the  public  view,  only  serves  to  show 
the  windings  of  the  blind  animal  which,  although  at  work  in- 
visibly in  its  dark  vault,  is  still  seen  in  all  its  motions.  While 
he  scuffles  in  the  dirt,  to  undermine  and  throw  up  impediments , 
as  he  imagines,  in  perfect  security,  the  hoe  of  the  farmer  hangs 
over  him. 

We  should  pity  Mr.  Biddle,  if  it  were  not  for  the  heartless  and 
useless  way  in  which  he  sacrifices  the  character  of  the  poor 
wretches,  whose  consciences  he  buys  for  the  benefit  of  the 
bank.  When  his  day  of  trial  is  at  hand,  he  will  be  haunted  by 
these  victims,  and  they  will,  like  the  ghost  of  kings  Richard’s — 
murdered , set  heavy  on  his  soul. 

FROM  THE  PENNSYLVANIAN. 

“Our  anti  bank  propensity  did  not  grow  out  of  the  fact  of  ever 
borrowing  $20,000,  spending  it  like  a man  of  thrift,  and  then 
paying  it  with  $237! 

“The  insinuation  that  we  are  in  the  interest  of  the  bank,  is 
unworthy  the  journal  bearing  the  official  stamp  of  the  govern- 
ment. We  may  have  carried  our  hostilities  against  that  mam- 
moth institution  too  far — the  public  may  be  tired  of  this  eternal 
‘ding  dong’  about  ‘bank,’  ‘bank’ — ‘deposites,’  ‘deposites;’  and 
in  good  sooth,  we  wish  the  government  may  at  an  early  day 
dispose  of  this  deposite  and  bank  question,  so  that  we  Jackson 
editors  may  not  lose  entirely  our  senses  about  it.  We  would 
even,  (but  this  is  in  confidence  to  our  friend  of  the  Globe,  and 
we  hope  he  will  not  breathe  it  to  man  living),  we  would  even 
be  savage  enough  to  wish  that  every  debtor  of  the  bank  might 
pay  his  debts  in  the  ratio  of  our  friend  of  the  Globe — that  is  to 
say,  $237  in  full  for  every  paltry  $20,000!  so  that  we  could,  Ca- 
ligula-like, strike  the  monster’s  head. off  at  a single  blow — break 
the  institution  and  its  branches  like  so  many  pipe  stems. 

“When  an  independent  editor,  seeing  exactly  the  situation  of 
things,  and  knowing  the  whole  ramifications  of  the  confederacy, 
throws  himself  into  the  breach,  immediately  an  attempt  is  made 
to  put  him  down,  to  discredit  his  character,  to  tie  up  his  free- 
dom of  action,  by  crying  out,  he  is  in  the  ‘ service  of  the  bank .’ 
This  is  a most  miserable  and  shallow  pretext,  which  no  man — 
no  editor,  knowing  the  course  of  the  Pennsylvanian,  will  ever 
credit  for  one  moment.  It  is  the  last  card  of  the  Wall  street 
gamblers  and  their  allies,  which  we  shali  treat  with  the  con- 
tempt and  scorn  it  justly  deserves.” 

A STRANGE  LETTER. 

The  following  singular  letter  was  written  by  Timothy  Picker- 
ing, father  of  the  celebrated  individual  of  the  same  name,  to 
George  III,  in  the  year  1769.  It  is  taken  from  the  Lowell  Jour- 
nal. 

“To  the  king  of  Great  Britain. 

“ Great  SIR — Your  Kingdom  is  like  a house  divided  against 
itself.  Something  Extraordinary  must  be  done.  Our  Parlia- 
ments for  fifty  Years  past,  (or  some  of  them)  have  ruined  the 
Nation,  in  making  a monstrous  Debt,  hiring  Money,  while 
Sums  have  been  expended  in  Pride  and  Luxury.  Thirteen  hun- 
dred Thousand  Pounds  Sterling,  the  Public  Prints  tell  us,  is  paid 
annually  to  the  Dutch,  as  Interest  Money.  My  Advice  is,  that 
all  Rulers  and  Officers,  who  have  high  Salaries,  drop  them,  ex- 
cept so  much  as  is  necessary  for  plain  Living.  And  that  all  un- 
necessary Pensions  cease,  together  with  military  Officers’ half 
Pay;  and  that  high  Taxes,  very  high,  be  laid  on  all  Pride  and 
Luxury,  where  ever  it  is  found,  the  Clergy  and  the  women  not 
excepted.  And  that  great  Taxes  be  laid  on  the  Rich.  I have 
an  income  of  but  about  eight  Pounds  Sterling  a Year,  including 
my  own  Hands’  Labor;  nevertheless,  I am  freely  willing  to  pay 
one  quarter  Part  in  Taxes  till  the  Public  Debts  are  paid.  " Others 
that  have  two  Hundred  a Year,  can  with  Ease  pay  one  half  of  it 
in  Taxes,  if  need  be.  Pay  thy  Debts;  Owe  no  Man  any  thing,  is 
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law  Divine  and  Moral.  Immoral  Men  are  in  the  Road  that 
leads  to  Hell;  if  they  attend  Public  Worship,  they  are  Hypo- 
crites, like  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  of  whom  Christ  told,  ye 
are  of  your  Father  the  Devil.  If  I understand  the  Apostle,  when 
such  Men  sit  or  kneel  at  a Communion  Table,  it  is  a Table  of 
Devils  to  them.  Pray,  Sir,  tell  your  Placemen,  that  the  vast 
Multitude  of  your  Subjects  are  very  uneasy  that  so  much  of  the 
Public  Money,  when  raised,  is  sunk  rn  the  Gulph  of  Exorbi- 
tances. My  Governor,  Mr.  Francis  Bernard,  demands  a thou- 
sand Pounds  Sterling  a Year:  one  half  of  that  Sum  is  more  than 
enough,  especially  as  the  Nation  is  ready  to  sink  with  the  Weight 
of  its  Public  Debt.  The  Clergy  can  tell  their  Congregations, 
that  the  New  Testament  rather  reproves  than  commands  the 
wearing  of  costly  Array,  and  fairing  sumptuously  every  Day: 
And  I mqy  venture  to  tell  my  Leaders,  that  all  those  who  ne- 
glect taking  a conscientious  care  to  pay  their  Debts,  private 
Debts,  as  well  as  publick,  are  in  the  high  Way  to  Destruction; 
the  Commonness  of  the  Sin  don’t  abate  the  Malignity  of  it. 

P.  S.  Your  Majesty  sees  how  diligent  Governor  Nehemiali 
was  in  reforming  what  was  amiss  in  Israel.  He  was  obliged 
indeed  to  contend  with  the  Nobles  and  Rulers  who  opposed 
him,  but  he  subdued  them,  and  no  wonder!  Because  he  feared 
God,  and  not  Man. 

From  a loyal  subject  of  my  King,  and  a sincere  friend  to  his 
Kingdom.  TIMOTHY  PICKERING. 

— >•»►©©©+«.— 

MONUMENT  TO  LIEUTENANT  ALLEN. 

The  citizens  of  Hudson  have  erected  a monument  to  the  me- 
mory of  lieut.  William  II.  Allen,  late  of  that  city,  who  was  kill- 
ed by  pirates,  in  1822.  The  following  description  of  the  struc- 
ture, is  from  the  Columbia  Republican. 

Lieut.  Mien's  monument — This  monument,  which  is  now 
completed,  was  erected  by  the  citizens  of  Hudson  to  the  memo- 
ry of  their  late  fellow  citizen,  lieut.  William  H.  Allen.  It  stands 
upon  a commanding  site  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  city 
cemetery.  It  is  composed  of  a column  of  the  Grecian  doiic  or- 
der elevated  upon  a pedestal  and  surmounted  by  a sepulchral 
urn.  The  pedestal  is  a square  in  its  plan,  placed  upon  an  ele- 
vation of  three  steps  and  slightly  tapering  in  a pyramidieal  form 
as  it  rises,  and  terminates  with  a beautiful  and  bold  capital — 
supporting  a plinth,  from  which  rises,  the  fluted  column  in  all 
the  beauty  and  grace  of  the  classic  architecture  of  ancient 
Greece.  The  whole  is  surmounted  with  a chaste  and  beautiful 
urn,  and  presents  at  once  an  object  of  simplicity  and  chastened 
elegance,  alike  honorable  to  the  city  and  those  engaged  in  its 
execution.  It  is  built  of  the  purest  white  marble,  in  a masterly 
style,  by  Mr.  Cyrus  Darling  of  this  city,  after  a design  by  Mr.  J. 
H.  Dakin  of  New  York.  Its  whole  height  is  20  feet.  Upon  the 
pannels  of  the  pedestal  the  following  words  are  inscribed: 

To  the  memory  of 
WILLIAM  HOWARD  ALLEN, 
lieutenant  in  the  United  States  navy, 
who  was  killed  in  the  act  of  boarding 
a piratical  vessel-on  the  coast  of 
Cuba  near  Matanzas,  on  the 
9th  of  November,  1822. 

/Et.  32, 

WILLIAM  HOWARD  ALLEN, 
his  remains,  first  buried  at  Matanzas, 
were  removed  to  this  city  by  the  United  States 
government,  and  interred  under  the  direction 
of  the  Common  Council  of  this  city , beneath 
this  marble,  erected  to  his  honor  by  the 
citizens  of  his  native  place, 

, 1833. 

WILLIAM  HOWARD  ALLEN, 

was  born  in  the  city  of  Hudson,  July  8th,  1790, 
appointed  Midshipman  in  1804, 
and  Lieutenant  in  1811, 
took  a conspicuous  part  in  the  engagement 
between  the  Argus  and  Pelican  in  1813, 
and  was  killed  while  in  command  of  the 
United  States  Schooner  Aligator. 

Pride  of  his  country’s  banded  chivalry, 

His  fame  their  hope,  his  name  their  battle  cry; 

He  lived  as  Mothers  wish  their  sons  to  live, 

He  died  as  Fathers  wish  their  sons  to  die. 

— @ 

THE  REPUBLIC  OF  CRACOW. 

According  to  Bell’s  Geography,  the  territorial  extent  of  this 
little  republic,  does  not  exceed  500  square  miles,  with  a popula- 
tion of  100,000  souls,  30,000  of  whom  reside  in  the  capital. 

In  1815,  when  Russia  and  Prussia  both  laid  claim  to  the  town 
and  territory  of  Cracow,  the  dispute  gave  to  its  comparative  in- 
dependence, and  Cracow  became  a republic  tinder  the  protec- 
tion of  the  three  surrounding  powers. 

A small  district  of  very  fertile  land,  running  about  20  miles 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula,  was  on  this  occasion  added 
to  its  territories. 

Cracow,  or  Krakaw,  consists  of  a plain  running  along  the 
banks  of  the  Vistula,  which  becomes  navigable  immediately 
under  the  walls  of  the  capital.  Principal  production  is  grain. 
No  manufactories,  with  the  exception  of  the  iron  works  of 
Krzessovice.  The  peasants  manufacture  their  own  cloth  and 
linen,  and  a few  weavers  supply  the  capital,  which  is  the  only 
commercial  mart.  Bulk  ofinhabitants  Poles.  Religion,  Roman 
Catholics.  No  political  distinction  among  the  inhabitants,  with 
Hie  exception  of  the  members  of  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral 


and  of  the  university,  who  possess  a few  unimportant  privileges. 
Bishop  of  Cracow,  primate.  Free  toleration. 

The  constitution  is  called  democratic.  But  notwithstanding 
the  nominal  independence  of  this  republic,  no  criminal  belong- 
ing to  Russia,  Prussia  or  Austria,  can  be'  protected  within  its 
limits.  The  legislative  power  is  in  the  hands  of  a popular  repre- 
sentative assembly,  which  meets  towards  the  close  of  each  year, 
the  sittings  never  exceeding  four  weeks.  On  these  occasions, 
laws  are  discussed,  the  administration  reviewed,  and  the  budget 
drawn  up.  The  assembly  likewise  elects  the  senators  and  ma- 
gistrates, who  are  responsible  to  it.  Each  community  or  parish, 
sends  a deputy  to  the  assembly,  which  likewise  contains  three 
members  from  the  senate,  three  prelates  from  the  chapter,  three 
doctors  from  the  faculties  of  the  university,  and  six  judges  of 
equity.  The  president  is  chosen  from  the  three  members  sent 
by  the  senate.  No  change  of  any  existing  laws  can  be  proposed 
in  this  assembly  which  have  not  previously  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  senate.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  se- 
nate, which  consists  of  a president  and  twelve  members,  who 
must  be  thirty  five  years  of  age,  and  contribute  at  least  150 
Polish  florins  to  the  public  revenue.  The  president  and  eight 
senators  are  elected  by  the  popular  representatives,  the  univer- 
sity elects  two,  and  the  chapter  the  other  two.  Six  of  the  former 
class  of  senators,  and  two  of  the  latter,  retain  their  office  for 
life;  the  others  are  changed  annually.  The  president  is  chang- 
ed every  three  years,  but  may  be  re-elected.  The  senate  ex- 
ercises the  patronage  of  the  republic.  The  political  divisions 
are  into  town  and  country  communities;  the  former  containing 
at  least  2,000,  and  the  latter  2,500  inhabitants.  Every  commu- 
nity is  governed  by  a starost-,  or  mayor,  and  in  every  district  of 
6,000  inhabitants  is  a judge  of  equity,  or  a kind  of  justice  of  the 
peace.  The  electors  include  all  who  pay  50  florins  to  the  public 
service,  or  belong  to  a liberal  profession.  The  military  force 
consists  of  a town  militia  and  a body  of  gens  d’armes.  In  1817, 
revenue  was  301,072  florins;  expenditure  288,440. 

Cracow,  the  capital,  and  the  ancient  capital  of  Poland,  and 
the  place  of  coronation  of  her  kings.  University  once  called 
the  schola  requi,  the  most  ancient  of  the  old  kingdom.  In  1817, 
131  students.  The  country  divided  into  10  districts,  containing  1 
town,  2 boroughs  and  77  villages  and  hamlets. 

— -•*►»©  ® ©+«.*— 

COTTON  SEED  OIL. 

To  the  editors  of  the  Petersburg  Intelligencer. 

We  have  noticed  a communication  from  A.  S.  Clayton,  under 
the  head  of  cotton  seed  oil,  dated  Athens,  July  30,  1833,  giving  a 
pompous  account  of  a machine  for  hulling  cotton  seed,  said  to 
be  invented  by  a Mr.  Launcelot  Johnson— which  machine,  we 
understand,  has  five  thousand  cast  steel  teeth! — truly,  a very 
formidable  number.  Notwithstanding  Mr.  Clayton  pronounces 
this  machine  to  be  as  -perfect  as  possible,  we  feel  no  disposition 
to  enter  into  a discussion  of  its  merits,  fully  satisfied,  from  the 
description  given  of  it,  that  after  a full  trial  of  its  utility,  it  will 
meet  the  same  fate  as  the  several  previous  and  futile  attempts 
to  deprive  us  of  the  benefits  of  our  invention. 

Our  machine  which  has  been  described  by  Mr.  Clayton,  as 
the  rough  stone  cylinder,  &c.  in  Virginia,  is  quite  toothless  and 
harmless,  and  we  will  engage  it  will  do  no  hurt  but  much  good, 
to  all  who  know,  and  are  able  to  make  a good  use  of  it,  and  has 
long  ago  sounded  its  own  praise  by  works,  and  not  by  puffs. 
Notwithstanding  the  attempt  made  to  tarnish  its  reputation,  we 
say  it  executes  its  work  in  every  respect,  in  the  best  possible 
manner;  and  that  it  is  a well  constructed,  substantial,  compact, 
durable  article,  and  not  easily  put  out  of  order.  The  largest 
size  we  use  will  get  out,  when  properly  attended,  at  least  sixty 
bushels  of  kernel,  in  ten  working  hours,  (without  having  the 
fibre  and  hull  mashed  into  the  kernel,  as  represented  by  Mr. 
Clayton),  which  is  more  than  double  the  quantity  required  for 
one  oil  press;  and  if  a machine  is  wanted  to  do  double  the 
above  quantity  of  work,  we  can  furnish  it.  Mr.  Clayton’s  at- 
tempt to  place  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Johnson,  what  justly  belongs 
to  us,  and  to  his  own  credit  what  as  justly  belongs  to  our  late 
worthv  and  highly  respected  and  lamented  friend,  gen.  D.  R. 
Williams,  of  South  Carolina,  does  not  a little  surprise  us.  We 
hope  he  will  have  the  liberality,  after  perusing  the  annexed  ex- 
tract of  a letter  from  that  gentleman  to  us,  under  date  of  the 
13th  of  May,  1830,  to  transfer  the  credit  he  has  misplaced,  to 
their  proper  accounts,  and  add  to  the  same  accounts,  all  the 
correct  information  he  has  given  respecting  the  oil  cake,  &c. 
&c.  as  originating  from  the  same  source.  We  regret  that  the 
statement  is  not  true,  viz.  the  cotton  seed  oil  is  worth  $1  00  per 
gallon,  in  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  markets— also,  the 
oil  cake  $1  00  per  cwt.;  arid  we  should  be  glad  to  make  a con- 
tract with  the  gentleman  for  several  hundred  barrels  of  the  oil, 
at  66f  cents  per  gallon— and  also,  for  100,000  cwt.  of  the  oil 
cake  at  75  cents  per  100  cwt.;  and  neither  is  it  true,  that  the  oil 
and  oil  cake,  are  worth  half  as  much  as  the  cotton,  but  is  still 
very  valuable,  when  manufactured  into  oil,  in  a proper  manner. 

We  have  annexed,  the  certificates  of  several  of  the  most  re- 
spectable gentlemen  of  South  Carolina,  showing  the  operation, 
and  their  opinion  of  our  machine,  its  utility,  &.c.  which  you 
will  please  republish,  as  well  as  our  old  advertisement,  publish- 
ed in  your  paper  23d  of  February,  1830,  from  which  Mr.  Clay- 
ton must  have  taken  the  information,  which  he  has  trumpeted 
forth  as  new  to  the  public— except  that  of  making  cracklin 
bread,  and  polishing  tortoise  shell,  with  the  oil,  which  maybe 
something  new,  and  entitle  him  to  a patent  for  the  discovery. 
We  have  had  upwards  of  4 years  exporienco  in  this  business— 
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have  erected  three  oil  mills,  on  our  own  account,  for  making 
cotton  seed  oil,  and  several  have  been  put  up  by  others,  and  the 
business  is  progressing,  (with  our  machines)  rapidly  in  the  cot- 
ton growing  states  in  the  west.  We  worked  one  of  our  ma- 
chines, in  this  town  for  three  years,  and  it  now  performs  with 
as  much  satisfaction  as  when  first  erected.  And  what  better 
proof  is  wanted,  of  the  efficiency  of  our  machines?  We  have 
been  unwarrantably  dragged  out,  to  make  this  communication, 
in  vindication  of  our'  rights  and  our  property,  and  all  that  we 
ask  of  a generous  public,  is  .to  do  us  the  justice  we  are  entitled 
to,  as  pioneers  in  this  business,  which  we  have  no  doubt  will 
eventually  be  worth  some  millions  of  dollars  to  the  cotton 
growing  states.  FRANCIS  FOLLETT. 

JABEZ  SMITH. 

Petersburg,  Sept.  5. 

Columbia,  S.  C.  15th  Dec.  1829. 

The  undersigned  subscribers  have  examined  and  witnessed 
in  operation,  near  the  state  house,  by  horse  power,  Messrs. 
Follett  St  Smith’s  patent  cotton  seed  hulling  machine,  and  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  we  were  highly  gratified,  and  ad- 
mired the  principle,  construction  and  astonishing  facility  which 
the  machine,  when  put  in  motion,  by  a single  hand,  will  feed 
itself  regularly,  hull,  riddle,  fan  and  deliver  the  kernel  nearly 
all  whole,  at  one  and  the  same  operation,  with  the  power  of 
two  horses,  producing  by  this  invention  the  long  desired  and 
important  desideratum  of  completely  separating  the  fibrous  hull 
from  the  kernel  of  cotton  seed,  which  we  think  promises  a rea- 
sonable reward  to  the  inventors  and  also  to  "be  of  much  import- 
ance to  the  country,  and  more  particularly  to  the  cotton  grow- 
ing states,  and  we  understand  the  machine  hulled  a bushel  of 
rough  seed  in  less  than  three  minutes. 

COL.  SAME.  HAMMOND,  surveyor  general. 

JAS.  R.  ERVIN,  member  of  tli£  senate. 

JAS.  C.  COGGESHALL,  legislature. 

JOHN  MURDOCH,  ditto. 

Extract  of  a letter  from  general  D.  R.  Williams  to  Messrs.  Fol- 
lett 4"  Smith,  Petersburg,  Va. 

Society  Hill,  13th  May,  1830. 

Gentlemen:  Your  favor  reached  me  in  due  course  of  the 
mail.  I have  not  replied  earlier,  because  as  our  oil  mill  was  so 
nearly  finished,  I preferred  to  delay  the  acknowledgment,  till  I 
could  speak  from  facts,  resulting  from  my  own  experiments;  and 
although  these  have  not  been  carried  out  as  far  as  I propose, 
they  are  quite  enough  so,  to  satisfy  my  own  mind  fully.  In  re- 
lation to  your  “cotton  seed  huller,”  I am  gratified  to  be  able  to 
say,  it  performs  all  that  you  have  promised  for  it,  and  moreover, 
is  so  easily  comprehended.  Ours  has  been  ' set  up  and  putin 
operation  by  persons  who  never  saw  one  before.” 

“You  are  aware  that  I attempted  last  winter  to  enlist  the  pub- 
. lie  generally,  in  favor  of  your  invention,  by  a few  pieces  in  the 
Columbia  Telescope,  signed  “A  Cotton  Planter.”  These  were 
founded  on  information,  with  which  I had  been  favored.  You 
may  be  certain  of  the  satisfaction  I feel  in  having  tested  by  ac- 
tual experiment,  that  all  those  statements  were  perfectly  cor- 
rect.” ' 

“If  your  invention  could  do  nothing  more  than  convert  cotton 
seed  into  wholesome  food  for  stock,  it  would  still  be,  in  my  opi- 
nion, of  infinite  importance  to  the  whole  southern  country.  The 
planter  who  makes  four  bags  of  cottoh  to  the  hand,  will  now' 
with  your  aid,  have  in  addition  to  his  grain,  forty  bushels  of 
good  food  also  per  hand,  more  than  equal  to  that  quantity  of 
oats.” 

— •►vW’)  © ©«„•— 

LAW  CASE— WORKING  ON  SUNDAY. 

From  the  Boston  Mias. 

United  States  district  court,  Sept.  4.  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica vs.  Cook,  Leveeney,  Brown,  March  and  Leavitt,  seamen  on 
board  brig  “Martha.” 

The  charge  was  for  an  attempt  to  commit  a revolt.  Tbo 
signed  papers  to  go  on  board  for  duty  on  Sunday,  September  1. 

The  vessel  sailed  at  high  water,  and  anchor  in  the  outer  har- 
bor, and  after  dinner,  the  crew  were  ordered  to  set  the  rigging. 
They  refused,  alleging  that  they  could  not  be  obliged  to  do  such 
duty  on  Sunday,  and  offered  to  do  it  on  Monday.  They  were 
confined  in  the  forecastle  about  half  an  hour,  and  on  Monday, 
they  refused  all  duty,  and  would  not  go  in  the  vessel,  supposing 
they  had  been  falsely  imprisoned.  They  were  bound  over  in 
the  sum  of  $200  each,  to  take  their  trial  before  the  next  circuit 
court  in  October. 

Some  evidence  having  appeared  that  one  or  more  of  the  men 
justified  his  conduct  at  the  time,  by.  alleging  that  the  rev.  Mr. 
Taylor  had  told  him  not  to  work  on  Sunday— the  judge  took  oc- 
casion to  observe  that  the  law  of  the  land  and  the  customs  of 
the  country  both  justified  the  sailing  of  a vessel  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  all  work  necessary  for  the  ship’s  progress  must  be  perform- 
ed. Ships  had  been  lost  by  not  having  the  rigging  properly  set, 
and  the  captain  exhibited  great  prudence  in  anchoring  to  set  his 
rigging  before  proceeding  to  sea,  in  the  high  wind  on  Sunday 
last.  If  the  vessel  was  not  seaworthy  when  she  left  the  wharf, 
it  would  not  do  for  seamen  to  say  that  it  was  a trick  to  get  them 
on  baord  and  from  the  wharf,  to  perform  the  duty  of  fi  tting  her. 
The  laws  had  prescribed  a proper  coarse  for  seamen  to  pursue, 
by  a survey,  if  they  have  reason  to  doubt  the  seaworthiness  of 
the  vessel  they  have  contracted  to  go  in — and  it  would  never  do 
for  the  sailors  to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  and  by  re- 
fu.-yng  duty,  compel  the  captain  to  follow  their  directions. 


TO  THE  EDITOR.  OF  THE  ATLAS. 

Thursday  morning,  Sept.  5, 1833. 

Sir:  I have  just  been  shown  in  the  Atlas  of  this  morning  the 
report  of  an  examination,  of  some  seamen  in  the  district  court  of 
the  United  States  yesterday,  on  a charge  of  mutiny;  in  which 
report  it  is  stated  that  “one  or  more  of  tire  men  justified  his  con- 
duct by  alleging  that  the  rev.  Mr.  Taylor  had  told  him  not  to 
work  on  Sunday.” 

Having  no  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  your  report,  I 
seize  upon  this,  the  earliest  opportunity,  publicly  to  declare 
that  no  such  language  or  opinion  ever  has  been  expressed  or 
held  by  me.  The  doctrine  is  not  mine.  I have  neither  so  preach- 
ed nor  talked — as  my  friends  well  know.  On  the  contrary,  the 
doctrine  which  I believe  and  preach,  is— obedience  to  orders,  and 
the  prompt  fulfilment  of  every  obligation  without  respect  of  days. 
The  sentiments  which  are  said  to  have  fallen  from  the  court, 
have  my  hearty  concurrence.  In  my  humble  sphere,  l urge 
them,  as  the  precepts  of  religion,  as  w'ell  as  of  law.  Regretting 
sincerely  the  mistake  under  which  the  unfortunate  men  com- 
plained of  labor,  I shall  immediately  visit  them  in  gaol  to  try  to 
rid  them  of  their  delusion.  I shall,  likewise,  as  the  subject  is 
one  of  interest  both  to  merchants  and  to  seamen,  take  occasion 
on  the  coming  Sabbath  afternoon,  should  Providence  permit,  so 
to  state  my  opinions  on' this  head  from  the  pulpit,  that  hereafter 
there  may  be  no  possibility  of  misapprehension.  Respectfully, 
your  obedient  servant,  EDWARD  T.  TAYLOR. 

-».»©  © ■ 

CASE  OF  MESSRS.  LETCHER  AND  MOORE,  OF  KY. 
Mr.  Moore  has  published  an  address  to  the  voters  of  the  fifth 
congressional  district  of  Kentucky,  in  which  he  introduces  the 
following  letters: 

Harrodsburg,  .August  25d,«1833. 

To  Robert  P.  Letcher,  esq. 

Sir— You  are,  (r  presume),  apprised  of  the  resultof  the  meet- 
ing of  the  sheriffs  of  the  different  counties,  composing  this  con- 
gressional district,  on  the  21st  instant.  What  has  occurred  im- 
pose upon  me  the  necessity  of  addressing  you  for  the  purpose 
(if  practicable),  of  removing  the  difficulties  which  have  arisen 
out  of  the  recent  election,  in  which  we  were  rival  candidates. 
Without  referring  to  any  of  the  causes  which  have  conduced  to 
produce  the  present  difficulties,  or.  yielding  to  you  any  right 
from  the  late  election  to  the  seat  in  congress,  or  the  right  to  re- 
sist my  title  thereto,  I deem  it  proper  to  make  to  you  two  pro- 
positions, to  which  I respectfully  solicit  an  early  answer. 

1st.  To  resign  our  respective  claims  to  the  seat  in  congress, 
and  to  request  the  governor  to  designate  an  early  day  for  a new 
election. 

2d.  To  resign  our  claims  and  mutually  withdraw  from  the 
new  canvass  as  candidates  for  congress. 

I am  persuaded  that  you  must  know  that  the  latter  proposition 
has  not  resulted  from  any  feeling  of  personal  unkindness,  but 
proceeds  from  a disposition,  as  far  as  depends  upon  me,  to  give 
tranquillity  to  the  district  and  to  prevent  another  angry  and  pain- 
ful contest  between  our  respective  friends.  I am  very  respect- 
fully, your  obedient  servant,  T.  P MOORE. 

Lancaster,  Saturday  evening,  August  24th,  1833. 

To  the  hon.  T.  P.  Moore. 

Sir — You  propose  by  your  letter  of  the  23d  instant,  which  has 
just  been  handed  to  me,  in  the  first  place,  that  each -of  us  should 
resign  our  claims  to  a seat  in  congress,  and  that  another  election 
should  be  had  at  an  early  day. 

Were  I to  be  governed  exclusively  by  the  personal  desire  of 
obliging  you,  your  proposition  should  be  acceded  to  without  a 
moment’s  hesitation.  But  from  what  has  occurred  at  Harrods- 
burg since  the  election,  the  whole  case  has  been  made  to  as- 
sume an  attitude  of  higher  public  importance  than  it  originally 
did,  and  it  is  now  entirely  beyond  my  control. 

The  decision  by  one  of  the  sheriffs,  that  he  had  a right  to 
withhold  his  poll  book,  and  not  to  include  it  in  the  count,  there- 
by an  p.mL<.  ommtv  from  e'ving  its  voice  in  the  elec- 

tion of  a member  of  congress  from  this  district,  is  so  novel,  so 
unprecedented,  so  extraordinary,  that  I cannot  consent  to  do 
any  act,  whieff  would  seem,  to  ratify  or  establish  the  validity  of 
that  decision,  (so  far  as  I am  concerned),  either  expressly,  or 
by  any  sort  of  implication  whatever.  If  we  were  to  submit  the 
contest  to  the  people  of  the;  district  again  and  again,  what  as- 
surance could  we  or  the  public  have,  that  some  one  of  the 
sheriffs  would  not  withhold  his  poll  book  at  the  next  compari- 
son of  polls  and  thereby  defeat  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  district.  To  my  mind,  this  new  right  asserted  and 
exercised  by  the  sheriff  of  Lincoln  is  more  important  to  be  set- 
tled, than  that,  of  who  should  have  the  seat  in  congress.  If 
such  be  the  true  doctrine,  it  ought  to  be  known  by  the  public  as 
soon  as  possible. 

You  propose  in  the  2d  place  that  each  of  us  should  resign  our 
claims  and  mutually  withdraw  from  the  new  canvass  as  can- 
didates for  congress. 

I would  rather  not  Withdraw  myself.  I can  see  no  good  to  be 
effected  by  it.  Having  offered  for  the  seal,  if  elected,  I want  it: 
but  if  you  are  elected  you  ought  to  hold  it,  and  so  far  from^wish- 
ing  it  in  that  event,  I should  never  murmur,  but  acquiesce  with 
the  most,  entire  cheerfulness  to  the  decision  of  the  majority  made 
in  your  behalf.  Believing,  however,  that  I have  been  chosen 
fairly  by  a majority  of  the  votes  given  at  the  election,  and  feeling 
disposed  to  see  the  strictest  scrutiny  into  the  whole  matter,  and 
a close  examination  of  every  vote  polled,  should  such  be  your 
desire.  I cannot  yield  my  assent  to  the  proposition  to  withdraw. 
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I beg  you  to  be  assured,  that  I am  very  sorry  that  it  is  vyholly 
out  of  my  power  to  agree  to  either  of  the  plans  you  suggest  un- 
der existing  circumstances.  With  great  respect,  your  obedient 
servant,  R.  P.  LETCHER. 

To  these  letters  Mr.  Moore  ha3  appended  about  two  columns 
of  remarks,  which  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  we  should  copy 
—the  letters  above  -quoted  speaking  tor  themselves,  and,  in- 
deed, covering  the  whole  ground.  But  Mr.  M.  thus  announces 
his  future  operations — 

“My  intention  now  is,  if  permitted  to  have  access  to  the  poll 
books  of  Garrard  and  elsewhere,  to  endeavor  by  all  fair  means 
to  ascertain  the  truth  and  extent  of  the  mass  of  information 
afloat  relating  to  the  late  proceedings  in  that  county,  and  the 
true  and  legal  state  of  the  vote  there  and  in  the  district.  Upon 
such  investigation,  after  excluding  bad  votes  on  both  sides,  (for 
I doubt  not  some  few  may  be  found  on  mine),  if  I have  the 
slightest  doubt  of  my  right  to  the  seat,  notwithstanding  the  im- 
portance of  settling  a principle  by  congress,  I will  withdraw  any 
interposition  of  mine  that  would  throw  upon  Mr.  Letcher  the 
trouble  of  asserting  his  claim  before  the  house  of  representatives. 
I will  accept  of  no  seat  unless  I believe  it  given  by  a majority 
of  the  qualified  voters  legally  taken.  If  I find  myself  legally 
elected  by  the  qualified  voters,  I will  feel  authorised,  according 
to  Mr.  Letcher’s  views,  as  well  as  the  law,  to  hold  my  seat.” 

We  have  already  mentioned,  that  the  sheriff  of  Lincoln  had 
made  a publication,  justifying  his  refusal  to  give  up  his  own  poll 
book  on  the  ground  of  foul  voting  in  Garrard;  in  reply  to  this 
the  sheriff  of  the  last  named  county,  (Mr.  Jesse  Yantis)  has 
published  an  address,  in  which  he  charges  more  foul  voting  in 
Mercer*County,  in  which  was  Mr.  Moore’s  chief  strength,  and 
he  specifies  cases.  He  gives  it  to  be  understood  that  before  the 
meeting  of  the  sheriffs,  it  . had  been  settled  that  the  sheriff  of 
Lincoln  would  not  give  up  his  poll  books,  and  says — 

Here  is  the  secret  of  the  whole  matter:  that  there  has  been  a 
determination  on  the  part  of  Moore  and  some  of  his  friends  to 
juggle  Letcher  out  of  his  right,  and  the  people  out  of  their  choice, 
is  manifest  from  many  circumstances.  Hocker  is  but  the  vile 
instrument  to  effect  this  disgraceful  object. 

Mr.  Moore  refers  to  this  address  of  Mr.  Yantis,  and  in  a P.  S. 
speaks  of  it  as  “a  tissue  of  vile  fabrications  and  calumnies,” 
and  denounces  Mr.  Y.  “as  a base  calumniator,  scoundrel  and 
coward,”  adding,  “that  contemptible  as  he  is,  I hold  myself  re- 
sponsible to  him  for  the  use  of  such  language.” 

— @ ®4*w— 

CAMP  MEETING— LAW  CASE. 

. From  the  Harford  Republican. 

State  of  Maryland  vs.  Clement  K.  Sewell. 

This  very  interesting  cause  was  determined  at  our  county 
court,  on  Wednesday,  21st  inst.  in  favor  of  the  defendant. 

-In  no  case  of  assault  and  battery,  do  .we  recollect  to  have 
ever  seen  the  public  mind  so  deeply  concerned:  nor  in  any 
eause  that  ever  came  under  our  observation,  have  we  seen  such 
discrepancy  of  testimony. 

The  court  house  was  thronged  with  spectators,  at  an  early 
Jiour,  on  Monday,  19th  inst.  the  examination  of  witnesses  com- 
menced at  li  o’clock,  A.  M.  and  continued  until  half  past  7 in 
the  afternoon,  with  an  intermission  of  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.  The  examination  of  witnesses  was  continued  next 
morning  until  half  past  11  o’clock.  The  case  was  then  argued 
by  Messrs.  Constable  and  Richardson  on  the  part  of  the  state, 
and  Messrs.  Maulsby  and  Scott  in  behalf  of  the  traverser. 

Previous  to  examining  the  witnesses,  the  states’  attorney  open- 
ed the  cause  by  observing  that  the  state  expected  to  prove  that 
Mr.  Sewell  and  other  gentlemen  were  remarked,  on  Sunday, 
the  4th  inst.  at  the  camp  meeting  in  this  county  for  their  disor- 
derly conduct;  that  they  retired  to  Bush  at  10  o’clock,  at  night; 
that  they  there  expressed  an  intention  to  return  to  camp  meet- 
ing to  have  a “spree;”  that  they  did  return  about  o.«v 
Wards  -and  mane  much  noise  in  the  woods,  in  which  the 
camp  was,  that  the  ministers  were  awakened  from  their  sleep; 
that  the  rev.  Mr.  Danahay  accompanied  by  several  others  arose 
and  endeavored  to  quiet  them;  that  they  were  unsuccessful; 
that  the  rev.  Mr.  D.  caught  Mr.  Sewell  by  the  arm,  in  a gentle 
manner,  to  reason  with  him  about  the  impropriety  of  his  con- 
duct; and  that  the  rev.  gentleman  was  immediately  knocked 
down  by  Mr.  S.  and  severely  beaten,  all  which,  if  the  state 
should  be  able  to  prove,  he  said  the  jury  would  be  bound  to  find 
a verdict  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff. 

Mr.  Scott  arose  and  requested  the  jury  to  suspend  all  opinion 
until  they  heard  both  sides. 

The  state  having  closed  her  testimony  col.  I.  D.  Maulsby 
arose  and  briefly  stated  that  the  defendant  was  ready  to  prove— 
that  his  conduct  during  the  day  was  unexceptionable;  that  he 
and  those  who  were  with  him  behaved  orderly  at  night;  that  he 
was  in  the  public  road  on  his  way  to  the  feed  pen,  to  get  his 
horse,  when  he  was  assaulted  by  Mr.  Danahay;  that  he  was 
seized  by  the  breast,  and  jerked  around  by  Mr.  Danahay;  that 
he  asked  what  was  meant,  without  obtaining  a reply,  or  know- 
ing by  whom  he  was  attacked;  that  immediately  he  saw  a club 
drawn  upon  him  (which  was  shewn  in  court),  before  he  offered 
to  defend  himself;  that  he  then  struck  Mr.  Danahay  in  self  de 
fence,  and  beat  him  in  such  a manner  as  was  altogether  justifi- 
able. 

After  the  testimony  on  the  part  of  the  traverser  was  closed, 
,the  evidence  was  ably  and  feelingly  descanted  upon  on  both 


£ides,  and  the  jtifcy,  having  retired  about  15  minutes,  returned 
with  a sealed  verdict,  which  was  presented  to  the  court  next 
morning.  The  defendant  was  found  “not  guilty  of  the  charge 
whereof  he  stood  indicted.” 

THE  SLAVE  QUESTION. 

About  the  time  of  the  Southampton  massacre,  and  afterwards, 
a newspaper  entitled  “The  Liberator,”  created  great  sensation 
in  the  southern  states.  A fear  was  sincerely  felt  by  some,  and 
probably  feigned  by  others,  that  the  speculations  in  that  paper 
expressed  the  general  sentiment  of  Boston,  and  even  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  they  were  quoted  familiarly  in  aid  of  the  cause  of 
nullification,  as  proofs  of  a prevalent  temper  of  hostility  to  the 
south.  At  this  time  a letter  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Otis,  then 
mayor  of  this  city,  by  an  eminent  counsellor  of  the  state  of  S. 
Carolina,  the  objeet  of  which  was  to  ascertain  the  state  of  public 
opinion  in  Boston,  and  the  expediency  of  instituting  legal  pro- 
cess against  The  Liberator.  To  this  letter  the  following  reply  was 
made  by  the  mayor.  It  was  shown  at  the  time  to  the  aldermen 
and  several  other  gentlemen,  and  a wish  having  been  expressed 
by  some  of  them,  (and  by  others  who  have  heard  of  the  letter), 
to  see  it  published,  we  have  obtained  a copy  of  it,  believing  that 
its  publication,  even  at  this  late  date,  will  be  regarded  as  not 
ill-timed  by  those  who  think  much  upon  passing  events. 

[ Boston  Daily  Advertiser. 

Boston,  17th  October,  1831. 

Dear  sir — Your  favor  of  the  4th  reached  me  on  the  evening 
of  the  15th.  I yesterday  communicated  its  contents  to  a few 
friends;  and  although  I am  indisposed,  and  have  not  had  time  to 
collect  the  precise  information  that  would  enable  me  to  give 
you  so  full  an  answer  as  its  interesting  character  requires,  I 
feel  that  I ought  to  lose  no  time  in  making  even  a hasty  reply. 
A few  weeks  since,  I saw  in  the  National  Intelligencer  a para- 
graph alluding  to  the  Liberator,  containing  a sort  of  appeal  to 
me  as  mayor  of  this  city,  on  the  propriety  of  attempting  to  elicit 
some  expression  of  public  opinion  upon  tlieincendiary  communi- 
cations which  find. their  way  into  that  paper.  This  was  the  first 
intirnation  I had  of  its  existence.  Upon  inquiring  among  my 
associates  in  office,  I learnt  that  such  a paper  was  printed  in 
this  town — but  no  individual  within  the  immediate  reitch  of  this 
inquiry  had  seen  it.  In  a day  or  two,  however,  one  of  the  num- 
bers was  handed  to  me.  But,  upon  further  inquiry,  I have  not 
ascertained  the  name  of  any  person  who  takes  it.  Its  patronage 
must  be  extremely  limited.  I am  told  that  it  is  supported  chiefly 
by  the  free  colored  people;  that  the  number  of  subscribers  in 
Baltimore  and  Washington  exceeds  that  of  those  in  this  city , 
and  that  it  is  gratuitously  left  at  one  or  two  of  the  reading  rooms 
in  this  place.  It  is  edited  by  an  individual  who  formerly  lived 
at  Baltimore,  where  his  feelings  have  been  exasperated  by 
some  occurrences  consequent  to  his  publications  there,  on  to- 
pics connected  with  the  condition  of  slaves  in  this  country  On 
these  particulars,  I mean  to  seelr  for  more  exact  information, 
which  I am  told  will  he  attainable,  as  the  editor  makes  no  se- 
cret of  his  purpose,  or  his  list  of  subscribers.  Meanwhile,  this 
statement  must  be  sufficient  to  convince  you  and  your  friends 
of  the  insignificant  countenance  and  support  which  the  paper 
itself  derives  from  this  city.  The  paper  which  I read  contained, 
among  speculations  which  I consider  atrocious  and  detestable, 
others  compiled  from  essays,  foreign  and  domestic,  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery  in  the  abstract;  and  I am  persuaded  that  if  upon 
investigation  it  should  be  found  that  any  of  our  citizens  are 
among  the  subscribers,  they  are  those  who  would  sincerely  dis- 
avow the  horrid  doctrines  which  openly  encourage  insurrection 
and  its  consequences,  and  justify  their  support  of  the  paper  on 
the  principle  of  advocating  the  general  theory  of  the  ultimate 
abolition  ofslavery,  without  considering  sufficiently  the  extreme 
danger  of  coupling  these  subjects  in  papers  under  the  control 
of  those  whose  blind  fanaticism,  and  irritated  passions,  prevent 
them  from  making,  or  perhaps  wishing  to  make,  a just  discrimi- 
nation. riuwpver  this  may  be,  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that,  (while 
the  people  of  this  city  generally,  perhaps  universally,  entertain 
the  same  opinion  upon  the  enormity  of  dooming  to  slavery  those 
who  are  born  free,  the  same  regret  for  the  condition  of  those  who 
are  in  actual  bondage,  the  same  solicitude  that  their  emancipa- 
tion might,  if  possible,  be  effected,  which  are  held  elsewhere, 
in  all  civilized  nations,  in  our  country,  and  among  the  best  ci- 
tizens in  your  own  and  the  other  plantation  states),  yet  there 
has  been  displayed  among  us,  less  disposition  to  interfere  with 
the  actual  relations  of  master  and  slave  in  our  sister  states, 
than  has  been  manifested  in  other  places.  We  have  no  asso- 
ciations here,  (that  I am  acquainted  with),  auxiliary  even  to 
societies  which  rank  among  their  members  slave  proprietors, 
formed  for  the  objects  of  colonization  and  gradual  abolition. 
Our  seeming  apathy  to  these  objects  has  been  with  many  a 
theme  of  reproach — and  it  would  be  a most  unfortunate  and 
unmerited  result,  if,  from  any  cause,  an  impression  should  be 
conceived  by  our  fellow  citizens  of  the  south,  that  our  people 
can  be  made  capable  of  promoting,  or  acquiescing  with  indiffer- 
ence in  the  effects  inseparable  from  insurrectionary  movements 
among  your  slaves.  Those  who  could  calmly  instigate  them  to 
engage  in  such  struggles  would  have  been  fit  emissaries  of  He- 
rod the  king,  for  the  massacre  of  the  innocents;  and  if  there  be 
any  such  among  us,  they  must  be  the  few  who  are  the  victims 
of  an  insane  fanaticism,  or  those  who,  in  all  countries,  are  ripe 
for  the  commission  of  any  crimes  under  the  impulse  of  ordinary 
motives.  God  forbid  that  such  a reproach  should  rest  upon  my 
fellow  citizens.  Indeed,  no  greater  delusion  can  prevail,  than 
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a jealousy  that  our  feelings  towards  you  are  not  of  the  most 
friendly  and  fraternal  stamp.  Whatever  of  excitement  exists 
among  you,  it  is  not  reciprocated  here.  The  tide  is  entirely  in 
one  direction.  The  effervescence  in  South  Carolina  arises  from 
one  cause,  and  that  not  sufficient,  whatever  may  be  its  conse- 
quences, to  rouse  vindictive  and  hostile  sentiments  on  our  part. 
Alter  feeling  and  acting  as  one  people  for  more  than  half  a cen- 
tury we  should  be  slow  to  believe  in  rumors,  or  foster  jealousies, 
which  for  another  half  century  may  throw  us  afloat  on  the  ocean 
which  is  covered  with  recks  of  republics,  without  pilot,  and  out 
of  sight  of  port. 

In  regard  to  the  printed  handkerchiefs,  I perceive  by  the  pa- 
pers it  has  been  ascertained  that  they  are  of  foreign  manufac- 
ture. I am  told  that  there  are  in  this  city  two  or  three  places  in 
which  four-penny  handkerchiefs  are  stamped  by  the  common 
vrinting  press.  They  are,  of  course,  small  concerns.  I have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  owners,  (whom  I don’t  know), 
would  lend  themselves  to  the  scandalous  occupation  of  printing 
bloody  flags  to  be  sent  into  your  country.  But  of  this  I am  cer- 
tain, that  the  proprietors  of  the  different  factories  here,  in  which 
the  calico  business  is  carried  on  to  any  considerable  extent, 
would  think  it  not  less  criminal  to  be  instrumental  by  any  means 
in  exciting  insurrection  and  massacre  in  your  Charleston,  than 
to  promote  a St.  Bartholomew’s  butchery  in  our  town  of  the 

same  name.  „ , . . . 

You  touch  upon  the  subjects  of  making  penal  laws  against  in- 
cendiary writings,  and  of  measures  to  bring  public  opinion  to 
bear  against  them.  You  must  perceive  the  intrinsic,  if  not  in- 
superable obstacles  to  legislative  enactments,  made  to  prevent 
crimes  from  being  consummated  beyond  the  local  jurisdiction. 
Suppose  it  were  attempted  to  pass  acts  against  wicked,  mali- 
cious or  seditious  publications,  made  and  uttered  with  an  at- 
tempt to  promote  revolt,  &c.  Is  it  not  probable  that  all  who 
have  and  all  who  affect  to  feel,  great  sensibility  on  the  subject 
of  slavery  in  general,  but  who  are  either  passive  on  the  affair  of 
slavery  in  these  states,  or  are  convinced  of  its  remidiless  cha- 
racter, would  make  common  cause  with  those  who  are  the  ad- 
vocates of  outrageous  doctrines,  in  opposition  to  such  enact- 
ments, and  justify  themselves  with  the  prejudices  and  argu- 
ments that  abound  against  sedition  acts?  So,  as  to  efforts  to  in- 
fluence public  opinion  among  us:  Whenever  any  indications 
should  appear  of  that  opinion  taking  a wrong  direction,  when- 
ever speculations  favoring  the  right  of  revolt  or  resistance 
should  emanate  from  sources  that  would  justify  alarm,  and  a 
state  of  things  here  should  seem  to  authorise  an  application 
from  your  executive  to  ours,  or  from  the  intendant  of  Charles- 
ton to  the  mayor  of  this  city,  for  such  expression  of  public  opi- 
nion as  would  discountenance  the  authors,  I cannot  but  think  a 
prompt  and  respectful  attention  would  be  given  to  it,  such  as 
the  claims  ofoUr  fellow  citizens  in  another  state  would  demand 
on  principles  of  amity,  humanity,  and  relationship  to  each 
other.  But  for  any  of  our  officers  or  magistrates  to  require  it 
without  such  application,  might  expose  him  who  should  make 
the  requisition  to  the  rebuke  of  countenancing,  by  the  very 
measure,  the  attribution  of  a public  sentiment  which  is  without 
just  foundation — thus  confirming  unmerited  suspicion  by  his 
own  voluntary  act. 

For  my  own  part,  I never  doubted  that  the  states  of  this  union 
are  inhibited  by  the  federal  compact  from  interfering  with  the 
plantation  states  in  the  management  of  their  own  slaves.  The 
letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  are  opposed  to  it.  The 
clauses  which  by  implication  permitted  the  importation  of 
slaves  for  ten  years,  and  which  provide  for  the  delivering  up  of 
fugitive  slaves,  are  nugatory  and  treacherous  provisions,  if  it 
can  be  lawful  to  annul  them  by  exciting  those,  who  were  thus 
introduced  or  surrendered  to  their  masters,  to  break  their 
bonds,  or  to  compel  the  latter  by  fear,  or  any  other  means  to 
release  them.  The  existence  of  slavery  is  a deplorable  evil, 
not  less  felt  nor  less  candidly  admitted  by  your  own  intelligent 
and  respectable  citizens  than  by  others.  It  was  known  to  be 
an  evil  when  the  states  confederated,  and  at  the  epoch  of  the 
adoption  of  the  federal  constitution.  Over  the  remedy  for  this 
evil  hangs  a curtain  too  dark  for  my  eye  to  penetrate.  Our 
compact  was  made  with  a knowledge  of  all  circumstances,  and 
it  is  our  duty  and  our  interest  to  adhere  to  it.  All  efforts  by 
these  unfortunate  persons  to  change  their  condition  by  force, 
would  in  all  human  probability  recoil  upon  themselves.  Exter- 
mination, or  a heavier  conditio^ of  bondage,  would  be  the  re- 
sult. The  government  would  be  bound  to  aid  in  quelling  such 
species  of  insurrection  as  much  as  any  other,  and  the  interest 
of  the  other  states  would  require  them  to  second  the  measures 
of  government  to  that  end — for  a successful  rebellion,  (if  an  ex- 
treme an  improbable  case  may  be  supposed),  would  be  preg- 
nant with  dangers  and  difficulties  to  the  non-slaveliolding 
states,  of  the  most  formidable  and  enduring  nature.  What 
would  be  the  condition  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  with  a Hay- 
tien  barrier,  merely,  between  them  and  the  states  from  which 
their  white  brethren  should  have  been  driven  by  fire  and  sword, 
or  compelled  to  remove  by  the  intolerable  condition  of  a people 
conquered  in  a servile  war?  And  what  would  be  the  condition 
of  all  of  us,  overwhelmed  by  the  swarms  which  mendicity  and 
other  causes  would  bring  into  our  regions,  claiming  and  exercis- 
ing the  rights  of  citizens?  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  as  well  as 
duty,  for  us  to  abstain  from  tampering  with  this  dangerous 
case.  I am  desirous  of  leaving  the  affair  of  emancipation  of 
your  slaves  to  yourselves,  to  time,  to  the  Providence  of  God. 
Whatever  measures  can  be  wrought  by  benevolent  and  well 
principled  associations,  by  such  temperate  appeals  to  reason 


and  the  principles  of  humanity,  as  are  consistent  with  the  peace 
and  safety,  and  rights  and  necessities  of  the  state  of  society  of 
our  southern  brethren,  in  favor  of  the  gradual  abolition  of  slave- 
ry, to  them  I say,  God  speed.  But  I protest  with  deep  horror 
against  all  measures,  of  whatever  description,  tending  to  en- 
danger their  lives  or  make  miserable  the  tenure  of  their  exist- 
ence; and  too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  to  discriminate  be- 
tween them.  The  present  generation  are  no  more  responsible 
for  the  existence  of  slavery,  than  for  swamps,  pine  barrens,  or 
any  other  physical  blemish  of  soil,  or  local  insalubrity.  They 
equally  belonged  to  the  country  of  their  birth,  at  the  time  they 
were  born,  and  we  have  no  better  right  to  hurl  firebrands  among 
your  slaves,  than  to  fire  your  woods  and  your  houses  against 
your  consent,  in  order  to  reclaim  your  lands,  and  compel  you  to 
adopt  an  improved  architecture  in  your  habitations. 

There  are  reasons  peculiarly  applicable  to  Massachusetts 
which  should  restrain  her  citizens  from  promoting  servile  insur- 
rection. The  number  of  free  people  of  color  among  us  has  not 
yet  become  inconvenient.  They  are  as  yet  a quiet,  inoffensive, 
and  in  many  respects  a useful  race.  Many  of  them  are  worthy 
and  well  principled  persons.  Some  of  them  I know  remon- 
strated with  Walker  on  the  dangerous  and  unjustifiable  raphso- 
dies  of  his  pamphlet.  But  it  is  not  to  be  disguised  that  a repug- 
nance to  intimate  social  relations  with  them  is  insurmountable. 
Our  laws  forbid  the  intermarriage  of  whites  with  people  of 
color;  and  every  consideration  recommends  our  endeavoring  to 
prevent  a disturbance  of  the  mutual  understanding  which  regu- 
lates our  intercourse.  Thus  have  I frankly  avowed  my  opinions 
more  at  large,  than  I intended  when  I began  this  letter.  I have 
no  light  to  pledge  myself  that  such  are  the  sentiments  of  this 
community,  or  of  any  defined  portion  of  it;  for,  as  I have  inti- 
mated, nothing  has  occurred  to  call  forth  any  formal  expression 
of  them.  But  T persuade  myself  they  are  mainly  the  opinions 
of  all  who  have  weighed  the  subject,  and  that  they  will  be 
adopted  by  those  who  may  be  led  seriously  to  reflect  upon  it. 
Such  as  they  are,  they  are  cursorily  committed  to  your  disposal 
on  my  own  responsibility.  I apprehend  that  the  publication  of 
them  would  be  of  no  service,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  the 
creed  of  an  individual  who  has  no  pretentions  to  influence  over 
others.  It  might  moreover  expose  them  to  criticism  and  com- 
ments which  I wish  not  to  provoke,  and  to  which  I should  be 
disinclined  to  reply.  Lukewarmness  in  the  cause  of  human 
freedom,  and  indifference  to  plans  for  gradual  emancipation, 
even  with  the  consent  of  the  planter,  might  be  erroneously  im- 
puted to  me  by  its  professed  advocates.  I am  retired  and  averse 
to  taking  an  active  part  in  any  public  discussion.  But  yourself, 
in  behalf  of  your  friends,  and  the  editors  of  the  National  Intel- 
ligencer, having  seen  proper  to  address  me  on  the  subject,  I 
have  no  alternative  but  to  shrink  from  the  declaration  of  my 
sentiments  or  make  it  explicitly.  If,  therefore,  you  and  your 
friends  should  conceive  that  this  hastily  written  letter  is  any 
way  calculated  to  assuage  the  unkind  feelings  or  jealousies 
which  aggravate  the  discontent  of  your  citizens,  originating  in 
other  causes,  you  have  my  consent  to  throw  this  drop  of  oil  into 
your  troubled  waters.  I am,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient, 
&c.  H.  G.  OTIS. 

BRITISH  COLONIAL  SUGAR. 

Improved  Demerara  sugar.  The  lords  of  the  treasury  have 
refused  to  admit  what  is  technically  termed  vacuum  par  sugar 
from  Demerara  to  be  entered  for  home  consumption  on  pay- 
ment of  the  ordinary  duties  of  24s.  per  cwt.  as  heretofore  (even 
in  small  quantities,  as  presents,)  and  have  given  strict  orders  to 
the  revenue  officers,  both  in  London  and  the  various  out  ports, 
to  enfore  the  duty  of  eight  guineas  per  cwt.  This  amounts  to  a 
total  prohibition  to  its  consumption  here.  As  the  sugar  thus 
prepared,  has  much  of  the  appearance  of  refined  sugar,  it  is 
doubtless  with  a view  to  relieve  the  refiners  here,  whose  busi- 
ness has  long  been  in  a distressed  state  that  this  measure  is 
adopted.  [ Courier . 

On  which  the  Montreal  “ Weekly  Abstract”  remarks: 

We  are  informed  that  thousands  of  pounds  have  been  ex- 
pended upon  the  machinery  erected  in  the  West  Indies,  but 
more  particularly  in  Demerara,  with  which  to  manufacture  the 
sugar  described  in  the  foregoing  paragraph.  Yet,  without  any 
warning,  in  the  most  arbitrary  and  reckless  manner,  are  in- 
structions given  by  which  the  prospects  of  many  men  may  be 
ruined.  Men  too,  who,  for  introducing  improvement  whereby 
the  expense  of  manufacturing  sugar  is  diminished,  should  expe- 
rience reward  rather  than  injury.  Truly  the  present  ministry 
are  lamentably  unfortunate,  for,  no  matter  with  what  they  med- 
dle, they  apparently  so  manage  as  to  give  both  friends  and  ene- 
mies just  grounds  of  complaint. 

These  arbitrary  instructions,  it  is  said,  are  given  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  home  manufacturers.  But  the  quantity  produced  in 
the  West  Indies  by  this  new  process  is  too  small  to  interfere 
with  this  particular  class,  and  if  it  were  otherwise,  the  policy, 
in  so  acting,  is  precisely  that  which  the  present  ministry  hither- 
to have  condemned,  namely,  setting  one  interest  against  ano- 
ther, and  encouraging  the  production  of  dear  articles.  The  su- 
gar refiners,  if  in  distress,  of  which  there  appears  little  doubts, 
are  not  to  be  relieved  by  such  legislation  as  this — but  by  adopt- 
ing a system  that  will  prevent  the  trade  going  to  the  continent, 
to  which  it  appears  it  will  depart  in  a few  years,  if  the  changes 
demanded  be  not  made. 

(ft^-The  preceding  is  another  “beautiful  specimen”  of  British 
“Free  Trade.” 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Trade  with  the  United  States  and  Canada. — Yesterday  a meet- 
ing of  tlie  merchants,  ship  owners,  and  others  connected  with 
the  trade  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  was  held  at  the 
North  and  South  American  coffee  house,  lor  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  propriety  of  petitioning  parliament  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  restrictions  recently  placed  upon  the  transmission 
of  letters  by  means  of  the  New  York  line  of  packet  ships. 

Mr.  N.  Gould  took  the  chair,  and  slated  that  letters  had  been 
received  from  Mr.  Grote,  and  other  members  of  parliament, 
excusing  their  absence,  on  account  of  having  to  attend  their 
duties  in  the  house  of  commons.  Mr.  Lyall,  M.  P.  and  Mr. 
Wallace,  M.  P.  were  present. 

The  petition  to  both  houses  of  parliament,  which  had  been 
prepared,  pursuant  to  resolutions  adopted  at  a preliminary  meet- 
ing. was  then  read.  It  is  slated  that  the  merchants  of  London, 
trading  to  the  United  States  and  Canada,  had  been  accustomed 
to  forward  their  letters  to  the  outpojts  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
by  such  means  as  offered,  without  ; .ssing  them  through  the 
post  office.  The  postmaster  general  had  recently  put  a stop  to 
the  letters  being  so  forwarded  to  the  outports.  The  petitioners 
claimed  to  be  exempted  from  any  penalty,  as  the  act  of  the  9th 
of  Anne,  providing  that  postage  should  be  levied  for  letters  for- 
warded to  places  where  the  post  was  settled  would  not  in  this 
case  apply,  as  no  postage  was  settled  to  the  United  States.  The 
petition  stated  for  the  last  eighteen  years  it  bad  been  the  prac- 
tice to  forward  letters  by  such  means  as  offered  to  the  outports, 
without  any  charge  being  made  upon  them  by  the  postmaster 
general.  The  petitioners  contrasted  the  means  they  had  of  for- 
warding letters  to  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  the  line  of 
packetships  to  NewYork — four  of  which  sailed  from  Liverpool, 
and  three  from  London,  monthly — to  the  opportunity  offered  by 
the  post  office  packet  ships  which  only  went  once  a month.  If 
the  impediments  placed  in  the  way  of  trade  by  the  recent  order 
were  not  removed,  great  delay  would  be  occasioned  in  the  com- 
munication with  the  United  States,  and  the  trade  to  that  coun- 
try and  Canada  injured.  The  petitioners,  therefore,  prayed  that 
an  act  migltt  be  passed  to  amend  the  law,  and  to  declare  that 
letters  might  be  sent  from  London  by  any  means  that  offered, 
to  be  put  on  board  vessels  at  the  outports,  bound  to  ports  out  of 
Europe,  and  not  to  places  belonging  to  the  British  government. 

The  chairman  said  that  extreme  hardships  Were  at  present 
inflicted  on  the  merchants.  In  consequence  of  recent  orders 
issued  from  the  post  office,  parcels  of  samples  had  been  broken 
open,  and  the  identity  of  their  contents  destroyed.  It  might 
not  be  considered  of  importance  to  those  unacquainted  with 
trade,  that  samples  of  tea,  indigo,  or  any  thing  else,  should  not 
be  mixed;  but  by  the  present  course  adopted  by  the  post  office, 
the  identity  of  samples  was  destroyed.  He  referred  to  a case 
in  which  £ 13  had  been  charged  by  the  post  office  for  a parcel  of 
circulars.  The  secrecy  of  the  post  was  destroyed  by  these  pro- 
ceedings. It  was  useless  for  individuals  to  attack  the  post 
office  department;  it  was  an  imperium  in  imperio.  The  captains 
of  packet  ships  had  been  mulcted  of  their  2 d.  on  each  letter 
when  instead  of  landing  their  letter-bags  at  the  nearest  port, 
they  had  proceeded  to  the  port  of  destination.  Instances  had 
occurred  where  postage  had  been  charged  beyond  the  rate  which 
ought  to  be  levied  from  the  place  the  bags  were  landed  and 
London.  This  was  a great  grievance,  particularly  to  poor  friends 
of  emigrants.  The  means  afforded  by  the  pest  office  for  trans- 
mitting letters  to  America  were  insufficient,  and  it  was  impos- 
sible any  post  could  be  settled  for  NewYork.  Custom  had 
given  the  merchants  a right  to  send  their  letters  to  the  outports 
by  the  means  that  had  for  twenty  years  offered,  and  he  hoped 
parliament  would  consider  the  subject  with  the  view  to  retain 
to  the  trade  the  privilege  they  had  so  long  enjoyed. 

Mr.  Chaplin  said  he  had  had  three  parcels  of  samples  opened, 
for  which  he  was  charged  £1  10s.  each  for  postage,  and  the 
only  reduction  he  could  obtain  was  one-third  of  the  charge. 

Mr.  Wallace  promised  to  support  the  petition,  considering  it 
of  importance  to  the  commerce  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Mitchell  said  that  the  line  of  packet  ships  afforded  a more 
certain  arid  speedy  transmission  of  letters  to  America  and  Ca- 
nada which  the  post  office  did  not  offer.  This  facility  tended 
to  increase  the  trade  between  Great  Britain  aud  America. 

Some  discussion  then  ensued  in  which  instances  were  stated 
of  the  impediments  thrown  in  the  way  of  trade  by  the  recent 
conduct  of  the  post  office.  A merchant  said  the  real  point  was, 
whether  they  should  be  allowed  the  privilege  they  had  so  long 
bad  of  sending  letters  to  the  outports,  to  be"  transmitted  to  the 
United  States,  without  being  compelled  to  experience  the  delay 
and  uncertainty  so  conspicuous  in  the  post  office  department  in 
sending  letters  on  board  the  line  of  packet  ship? 

After  some  further  discussion,  the  petition  was  amended,  and 
unanimously  agreed  to.  ,, 

It  was  resolved  that  the  petition  to  the  house  of  lords  should 
be  presented  by  lord  Ellenborough,  and  that  to  the  commons  by 
Mr.  Lyall. — The  meeting  then  adjourned, 

[ Morning  Herald,  Jhug.  2. 


BRITISH  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

In  the  British  house  of  commons,  on  the  2d  July,  a motion 
was  made  by  Mr.  Hume  for  the  erection  of  a new  building  for 
the  house  of  commons,  which  was  lost  by  a vote  of  154  nays  to 
10  yeas.  We  extract  a few  passages  of  the  speeches  made  on 
the  occasion,  in  order  to  show  the  kind  of  order  which  the 
members  observe.  C-Va<*  Gaz. 


Mr.  Hume  said — “It  was  no  new  thing  to  wish  for  an  altera- 
tion in  that  house — it  had  been  desired  many  years  ago,  before 
the  members  of  the  house  were  increased  by  an  accession  of 
Irish. members,  and  government  even  then  thought  it  necessary 
to  direct  the  attention  of  architects  to  the  subject.  Yet  no 
change  had  taken  place,  though  it  had  been  desired  for  upwards 
of  a century.  When  we  look  to  what  had  taken  place  since — to 
the  increased  number  of  members — to  the  great  pressure  of  busi- 
ness— and  to  the  way  in  which  it  was  transacted — he  thought  that 
the  committee  had  a fair  claim  upon  the  attention  of  the  house  to 
the  plans  they  had  to  submit  to  it.  There  might  be  some  objec- 
tions to  the  expense  (hear!)  The  estimate  that  had  on  a former 
occasion  been  submitted  to  Mr.  Speaker  Qnslow,  amounted  to 
£55,000,  he  trusted,  therefore,  that  when  he  should  show  that  the 
present  estimates  were  only  about  half  that  sum,  that  the  ques- 
tion would  not  be  one  that  the  most  rigid  economists  would  ob- 
ject to  (laughter).  He  could  not  see  how  they  could  object  to 
it,  after  they  had  seen  such  large  grants  voted  for  the  repairs  of 
Windsor  palace;  for  the  pulling  down  and  building  up  of  Buck- 
ingham palace,  upon  which  at  least  £600,000  was  already  ex- 
pended. In  the  present  house  there  was  only  convenient  room 
for  about  350  members;  it  was  consequently  impossible  that 
business  could  be  properly  transacted  when  there  were  between 
five  and  six  hundred  members  present.  As  an  example  of  the 
inconvenience  of  the  house,  he  need  only  point  out  what  had 
taken  place  that  evening  at  five  o’clock.  The  pressure  of  going 
out  and  coming  in  at  that  hour  was  unworthy  of  any  assembly 
of  persons.  He  repeated  that  the  shoving  out  and  shoving  in 
that  then  took  place  was  disgraceful  (laughter).” 

Colonel  Davis  said — “He  had  seen  so  much  to  regret  in  the 
house,  that  he  vvas  ashamed  of  its  proceedings.  Hon.  members 
were  in  the  habit  of  talking,  snoring,  and  lying  about  [no,  no] 
in  a most  disgraceful  manner,  all  of  which  lie  thought  was 
occasioned  by  the  want  of  sufficient  accommodation  in  the 
house.” 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said — “It  was  most  unjust  to  lay  all  the  faults 
of  the  members  on  the  building.  It  appeared  that  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  talking,  incessant  buzz,  much  coughing  and  very 
disgraceful  attitudes,  but,  of  course,  as  they  were  the  master 
spirits  of  the  age,  the  house  of  commons,  and  not  the  members, 
must  bear  the  blame  (hear,  hear,  hear).” 

IMPORTANT  RISE  IN  COMMERCIAL  ARTICLES. 

From  Felix  Farley’s  Bristol  ( England ) Journal,  Jiug. 

It  is  singular,  that  while  the  legislature  is  engaged  in  devising 
the  means  to  frustrate  the  intention  of  the  late  Mr.  Thellusson 
to  accumulate  a property  in  the  hands  of  a distant  relation  which 
might,  it  was  once  calculated,  he  so  great  as  to  endanger  the 
safety  of  the  state,  a living  individual,  Mr.  Rothschild,  should, 
in  his  own  days,  have  realized  that  mass  of  wealth  which  should 
enable  him  to  set  at  defiance  not  only  every  legislatorial  inter- 
ference, but  to  exercise  at  liis  will  and  pleasure  complete  con- 
trol over  all  the  monetary,  commercial  and  manufacturing  in- 
terests of  the  nation.  That- such  is  the  case  in  regard  to  his  re- 
gulation of  the  prices  of  funded  property,  has  been  long  felt  and 
acknowledged  on  the  public  exchange  of  London;  and,  if  we 
are  not  misinformed,  the  sudden  rise  which  has  recently  taken 
place,  and  is  still  advancing  in  the  price  of  many  of  the  raw  ma- 
terials employed  in  various  of  out  staple  manufactures,  has  been 
partly  occasioned  by  the  extensive  speculations  of  this  wealthy 
and  enterprising  individual.  More  especially,  we  hear,  has  this 
been  the  cause  of  the  great  advance  in  the  article  of  raw  cotton, 
and  the  consequent  rise  in  the  price  of  the  manufactured  article. 

This  advance  in  the  price  of  various  articles  of  commerce  has 
not  escaped/the  observation  of  the  intelligent  author  of  the  “Cir- 
cular of  Bankers;”  and  lie  has  accordingly  devoted  the  entire  of 
his  last  publication  but  one  to  an  investigation  of  the  causes 
which  may  have  produced  it,  and  he  very  pertinently  remarks, 
“Is  this  sudden  and  extraordinary  advance  in  prices  owing  to 
forced  issues  of  paper  money,  to  speculation,  or  to  the  legitimate 
operation  of  supply  and  demand?  Will  the  advanced  prices  be 
maintained?  Will  they  go  higher,  or  will  they  recede  from  their 
present  range?  These  are  important  questions  of  pressing  in- 
terest and  concern  to  all  men  engaged  in  mercantile  traffic;” 
and  he  goes  on  to  say  that  “we  are  not  disposed,  after  the  exam- 
ple of  the  king’s  ministers,  in  the  year  1826,  to  attribute  the  com- 
paratively high  prices  £to  a wi^d  spirit  of  speculation,  fostered 
and  encouraged’  by  any  set  of  men  whatever,  and  therefore  we 
do  not  concur  with  some  publicAvriters  in  censuring  the  bank 
directors  for  producing  them.  The  bank  directors  may  have 
had  more  influence  in  rendering  markets  brisk,  and  giving  con- 
fidence to  purchasers,  than  all  other  banks  put  together,  but  we 
do  not  believe  that  there  has  been  any  consciousness  on  the 
part  of  the  directors  that  their  proceedings  were  calculated  to 
excite  a spirit  of  speculation.  Still  further  we  are  from  ima- 
gining that  any  person  connected  with  the  bank  of  England  has 
directed  the  funds  of  that  establishment  to  any  channel  for  the 
purpose  of  private  emolument.  The  causes  are  remote,  exten- 
sive and  various,  and  it  would  be  altogether  inconsistent  with 
intelligence  and  truth  to  ascribe  the  present  state  of  the  markets 
and  the  present  rise  in  prices  to  any  one  particular  cause.” 

This  opinion  of  the  writer  is  not  at  all  incompatible  with  the 
circumstances  we  have  stated,  of  the  greatest  capitalist  of  the 
age  having  embarked  a portion  of  his  wealth  in  purchasing 
largely  in  those  articles  which  arc  employed  in  our  leading  ma- 
nufactures— more  especially  in  that  of  cotton,  a trade  in  which 
Mr.  Rothschild  was  engaged  before  he  became  so  prominent  a 
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character  on  the  stock  exchange— and  we  mention  it  to  put  our 
commercial  readers  on  their  guard,  and  that  they  may  take  the 
occurrence  into  their  calculation  when  entering  into  any  enter- 
prise in  articles  where  this  great  capitalist  may  have  been  sup- 
posed to  be  speculating.  We  will  conclude  these  remarks,  on 
a subject  which  we  conceive  must  at  this  juncture  be  peculiarly 
interesting  to  our  commercial  readers,  by  stating  the  following 
much  more  rational  reasons  for  the  present  gradual  and  steadily 
increasing  rise  in  the  price  of  various  staple  commodities. 

Apart  from  the  influence  which  the  mystical  and  little  under- 
stood proceedings  of  the  bank  have  upon  prices,  the  natural 
time  for  a pretty  general  rise  in  articles  of  mercantile  traffic  was 
about  the  year  1831.  Stacks  were  then  not  large;  some  of  the 
principal  products  were  unusually  small;  production  had,  by 
the  convulsions  of  1825-6,  been  checked  for  a period  sufficiently 
long  to  cause  diminished  supplies  of  raw  materials,  imported 
from  our  colonies  and  from  foreign  states,  with  which  we  car- 
ried on  the  greatest  commerce.  All  experience  made  it  rational 
to  expect  at  that  period,  some  evidence  of  a returning  eagerness 
to  buy,  and  of  advancing  prices.  Circumstances,  however,  of 
an  extraordinary  character  prevented  this;  the  prevalence  of  the 
cholera  in  those  parts  of  the  continent  that  were  not  politically 
diordered,  rendered  business  torpid  and  inactive.  The  troubles 
in  France  and  in  the  Netherlands  destroyed  confidence,  ob- 
structed industry,  checked  consumption,  and  interfered  with 
customary  interchanges.  And  over  and  above  these  cauace, 
there  was  one  which  had  more  influence  than  all  the  others  put 
together  in  counteracting  the  natural  tendency  to  a.general  rise 
in  prices  in  1831,  and  that  was  the  drain  of  gold  from  the  bank 
of  England,  occasioned  by  the  great  exportations  of  coin,  the 
demand  of  the  Russians  for  precious  metals  for  military  enter- 
prises, and  the  convulsions,  political  and  commercial,  in  France, 
the  Netherlands  and  Portugal.  This  combination  of  causes, 
bearing  upon  the  same  point,  prevented  the  rise  of  prices,  which 
in  the  natural  course  of  things  would  take  place,  and  according- 
ly postponed  that  period  which  generally  returns  when,  after 
years  marked  by  bad  markets,  fresh  stimulation  is  given  to  in- 
dustry and  production,  in  consequence  of  supply  being  found 
inadequate  to  demand.  We  have  consequently  had  a longer 
period  of  low  prices,  accompanied  with  a gradual  decline  in  the 
production  of  raw  materials  than  was  ever  before  known;  hence 
the  sudden  and  extraordinary  rise,  which  would  have  been  much 
less  and  more  gradual  at  an  earlier  period. 

This  sketch  may  serve  to  point  out  the  present  state  of  the 
produce  markets  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  enable  us  to  per- 
ceive the  force  with  which  any  tendency  to  a general  rise  in 
prices  would  act  upon  most  commodities.  The  cultivation  of 
products  which  form  the  staples  of  colonial  exports  to  the  mo- 
ther country,  chGcked  in  an  extraordinary  manner  by  the  con- 
vulsions in  credit  in  the  years  1825-6 — stagnant  markets — small 
stocks,  held  in  store  and  in  transitu,  for  a period  of  unusual  du- 
ration— and  the  extraordinary  combination  of  causes  before  re- 
cited, have  brought  our  mercantile  affairs  into  a singular  and 
very  remarkable  state.  There  never  was  a time  when  the 
boasted  figure  of  warehouses  and  store  rooms  groaning  with 
commodities,  was  so  inapplicable  as  at  this  moment.  There  is 
a general  deficiency  of  supply,  owing  to  the  decay  and  destruc- 
tion of  capital  employed  in  production,  and  to  the  breaking 
down  of  that  mercantile  credit  which  gave  it  vigor  and  activity, 
and  we  are  left  with  comparatively  bare  markets  at  a time  when 
confidence  is  returning  and  demand  increasing.  We  have  di- 
minished supplies  at  a juncture  when  most  of  the  extraordinary 
obstructions  to  commerce  we  have  enumerated  have  been  re- 
moved, and  when  the  stage  of  commercial  enterprise  is  clearer 
than  it  has  been  for  many  years.  The  cholera  is  nearly  extinct, 
confidence  is  comparatively  high  throughout  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica, industry  is  in  a state  of  extraordinary  activity  in  France, 
Switzerland,  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  countries  bor- 
dering on  the  Baltic.  The  great  incubus  we  are  laboring  under 
at  home  is  the  uncertainty  of  the  issue  of  the  vast  change  making 
by  an  imbecile  and  vacillating  ministry  in  our  great  colonial  pos- 
sessions in  the  East  and  West  Indies;  and  above  all,  the  coun- 
try wants  an  intelligent,  settled  and  permanent  administration, 
in  which  it  can  confide. 

— >>»6  © 

THELLUSSON’S  PROPERTY. 

The  notice  of  this  property  in  the  preceding  article,  seems  to 
make  an  opening  for  the  following: 

Thelluson's  property.  The  English  papers  received  by  the  last 
arrival,  state,  that  the  celebrated  will  of  Mr.  Thellusson  has 
again  been  brought  before  parliament.  An  account  of  this  re- 
markable will  is  given  by  Mr.  Christian,  in  one  of  his  notes 
to  Blackstone,  II.  p.  174.  Thellusson  was  an  eminent  merchant 
of  the  city  of  London,  and  had  three  sons,  to  whom  he  be- 
queathed some  inconsiderable  legacies;  the  rest  of  his  immense 
property  he  devised  to  trustees,  nearly  to  the  following  effect, 
viz:  “in  trust  that  they  would  receive  the  rents,  interests  and 
profits  and  dispose  of  them  for  the  purpose  of  accumulating,  dur- 
ing the  lives  of  his  three  sons  and  the  lives  of  all  their  sons  who 
should  be  living  at  the  time  of  his  death,  or  who  should  be  born 
in  due  time  afterwards,  and  during  the  life  and  lives  of  the  sur- 
vivor or  survivors  of  them:5’ — and  then  he  directed,  “that  after 
the  decease  of  the  survivor  of  such  persons,  the  accumulated 
fund  should  be  divided  into  three  shares,  and  that  one  share 
should  be  conveyed  to  the  eldest  male  lineal  descendant  of  each 
of  his  three  sons,  and  upon  failure  of  such  a descendant,  that 
share  to  go  to  the  descendants  of  the  other  sons,  and  upon  failure 
of  all  such  male  descendants,  all  the  accumulated  property  to  be 


applied  to  the  use  of  the  British  sinking  fund.”  At  the  time  of 
his  death,  his  three  sons  were  living;  they  had  four  sons  living, 
and  two  other  twin  sons  were  born  afterwards,  who,  of  course, 
were  then  en  ventre  sa  mere.  It  was  calculated,  that  at  the 
death  of  the  survivor  of  those  nine  persons,  the  accumulated 
fund  would  probably  amount  to  above  nineteen  millions  sterling. 

This  extraordinary  will,  adds  Mr.  Christian,  did  not  originate 
from  any  dissatisfaction  which  the  testator’s  family  had  ever  oc- 
casioned, though  he  was  resolved  that  none  of  his  descendants 
who  were  born  or  in  embryo  at  the  time  of  his  death  should  en- 
joy any  part  of  his  property. 

The  will  was  contested  by  the  heirs;  but  the  chancellor 
the  judges,  after  hearing  counsel  several  days  decided  •-»  favor 
of  its  validity. 

To  prevent  similar  instances,  parliament,  however  very  shortly 
afterwards  passed  an  act,  by  which  the  power  of  settling  and  de- 
vising property  for  the  purpose  of  accumulation  was  thenceforth 
restrained  to  twenty-one  years  after  the  death  of  the  grantor  or 
testator. 

Lord  Lyndhurst  has  now,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years  brought 
in  a bill  to  alter  the  disposition  of  the  “Thelluson  property,  to 
prevent  constant  consumption  of  large  portions  of  it  by  chance- 
ry trust  and  other  expenses,  and  to  divert  part  of  the  property 
to  the  living  descendants  of  the  testator,  now  in  a distressed  and 
destitute  condition.” 

The  principle  heir,  it  is  stated,  has  been  created  lord  Rendles- 
ham,  and  his  portion  of  the  estate  is  estimated  at  sixteen  mil- 
lions of  pounds  sterling.  Lord  Lyndhurst  entered  into  remarka- 
ble details  to  show  the  effects  that  were  experienced  from  a 
compliance  with  the  terms  of  this  will,  and  the  enormous  sum3 
that  were  constantly  deducted  from  the  accumulated  property, 
while  many  descendants  were  in  want.  No  final  disposition 
was  made  on  the  subject.  [Alexandria  Gazette . 

We  have  the  following  additional  particulars,  drawn  from  the 
speech  oflord  Lyndhurst — 

The  speech  of  lord  Lyndhurst  in  the  British  house  of  lords, 
on  the  bill  which  he  had  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
the  heirs  of  Thellusson,  exhibits  some  curious  facts  concerning 
the  practice  in  the  court  of  chancery.  To  one  fact  he  particu- 
larly called  the  attention  of  the  house  as  “important  and  as- 
tounding.” It  is  that  the  taxed  costs  for  managing  the  estate 
have  exceeded  £101,000,  or  half  a million  of  dollars.  This  only 
relates  to  costs  in  the  clerk’s  office.  He  added  that  before  the 
proposed  act  could  go  into  effect  the  costs  would  amount  to  two 
or  three  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Calculating  all  expenses 
until  the  estate  could  be  brought  into  beneficial  enjoyment,  he 
computed  them  at  not  less  than  £500,000  sterling,  or  nearly 
two  and  a half  millions  of  dollars,  a mighty  sum  to  be  sunk 
in  what,  in  one  of  Galt’s  novels,  is  termed  the  ‘bottomless  pit 
of  la’.’ 

The  right  heirs  and  descendants  of  the  estate  are  in  poveity — 
almost  abject — while  millions  are  wasted  upon  court  charges 
to  strangers,  and  the  many  more  millions  that  might  have  ac- 
cumulated out  of  the  fund,  under  the  watchful  care  of  indivi- 
dual enterprise,  are  lost  to  them  and  to  the  nation. 

The  remedy  proposed— it  being  obviously  impossible  to  set 
aside  the  will — is  to  make  the  heirs  the  agents  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  property  in  lieu  of  the  chancery  officers.  The  bill 
provides  that  the  court  shall  grant  leases  to  the  present  heads  of 
the  family,  under  proper  security,  in  order  that  they  may  enjoy 
the  profits  now  expended  in  legal  charges — thus  making  them 
the  trustees  for  their  heirs.  No  objection  was  made  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act,  and  it  will,  therefore,  in  all  probability,  become 
a law.  Lord  Lyndhurst,  who  has  been  tbe  lord  high  chancellor 
himself,  furnishes  in  these  facts  a momentous  proof  of  the 
abuses  and  delays  of  chancery.  This  single  case,  which  be- 
cause of  the  prodigious  amount  in  abeyance,  and  the  rank  of 
the  parties  interested— lord  Rendlesham  and  his  family — was 
selected  for  special  legislation,  is  only  a type  of  a thousand 
others  in  which  there  is  no  remedy.  Such,  however  is  the 
mode  in  which  reforms  are  frequently  managed  in  England.  In- 
stead of  taking  up  the  system  which  produces  such  monstrous 
injustice,  and  purifying  it  at  once,  particular  interest  is  made 
to  correct  one  or  two  notorious  evils,  and  the  source  of  the 
mischief  is  yet  untouched.  The  court  of  chancery  and  its  offices 
are  permitted  to  continue  in  the  practice  of  the  grossest  imposi- 
tions, the  whole  class  of  ordinary  suitors  are  left  to  suffer  with- 
out hope,  while  the  whole  parliament  is  eagerly  professing  its 
sympathy  for  one  useless  lord,  and  by  particular  legislation5 ap- 
propriating a part  of  the  legal  extortions  to  his  benefit.  It  is 
right  perhaps  that  the  fees  of  the  court  should  be  diminished, 
and  perhaps  very  proper  that  until  they  are  diminished  and 
limited  by  law,  a part  of  them  should  be  diverted,  as  a bounty 
to  the  heirs  of  the  original  owner  of  the  properly;  but  it  is 
neither  right,  proper  nor  defensible  on  principles  of  common 
justice,  that  while  the  law  makes  provision  for  repairing  this 
one  enormous  wrong,  that  no  proposition  should  be  advanced 
for  general  relief  to  the  thousands  who  have  greater  personal 
reason  to  complain,  although  their  amount  of  interest  may  be 
not  so  large.  [Balt.  American. 

ANTIQUITY  OF  MECHANICAL  SCIENCE. 

We  read  in  Genesis,  that  ships  were  as  old,  even  on  the 
Meditterranean,  as  the  days  of  Jacob.  We  likewise  read  that 
the  Philistines  brought  thirty  thousand  chariots  into  the  field 
against  Saul;  so  that  chariots  were  in  use  1,070  years  before 
Christ.  And  about  the  same  time  architecture  was  brought  into 
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Europe.  Aud  1,030  years  before  Christ,  Ammon  built  long  and 
tall  ships  with  sails,  on  the  Red  Sea  and  Mediterranean.  And, 
about  ninety  years  after,  the  ship  Argo  was  built;  which  was 
the  first  Greek  vessel  that  ventured  to  pass  through  the  sea,  by 
help  of  sails,  without  sight  of  land,  being  guided  only  by  the 
stars.  Daedalus,  also,  wiio  lived  980  years  before  Christ,  made 
sails  for  ships,  and  invented  several  sorts  of  tools,  for  carpenters 
and  joiners  to  work  with.  He  also  made  several  moving  statues, 
which  could  walk  or  run  of  themselves.  And,  about  800  years 
before  Christ,  we  find  in  2 Chron.  xv.  that  Uzziah  made  in  Je- 
rusalem, engines,  invented  by  cunning  men,  to  be  on  the  towers 
ana  upon  the  bulwarks,  to  shoot  arrows  and  great  stones  withal. 
Corn  milts  were  early  invented;  for  we  read  in  Deuteronomy, 
that  it  was  *u>t  lawful  for  any  man  to  take  the  nether  or  the 
upper  millstone  to  pledge;  yet  water  was  not  applied  to  mills 
before  the  year  of  Christ  600.  nor  windmills  used  before  the  year 
1,200.  Likewise  580  years  before  Christ,  we  read  in  Jeremiah 
xviii.  of  the  potter’s  wheel.  Architas  was  the  first  that  applied 
mathematics  to  mechanics,  but  left  no  mechanical  writings  be- 
hind him:  he  made  a wooden  pigeon  that  could  fly  about.  Ar- 
chimedes, who  lived  about  200  years  before  Christ,  was  a most 
subtld  geometer  and  mechanic.  He  made  engines  that  drew  up 
the  ships  of  Marcellus  at  the  siege  of  Syracuse;  and  others  that 
would  cast  a stone  of  a prodigious  weight  to  a great  distance,  or 
else  several  lesser  stones,  as  also  darts  and  arrows;  but  there 
have  been  many  fabulous  reports  concerning  these  engines. 
He  also  made  a sphere  which  showed  the  motion  of  the  sun, 
moon  and  planets.  And  Polidonius,  afterwards,  made  another 
which  showed  the  same  thing. 

In  these  days,  the  liberal  arts  flourished,  and  learning  met 
with  proper  encouragement;  but,  afterwards,  they  became  ne- 
glected for  a long  time.  Aristotle,  who  lived  about  two  hundred 
and  ninety  years  before  Christ,  was  one  of  the  first  that  writ 
ahy  methodical  discourse  of  mechanics.  But,  at  this  time,  the 
art  was  contained  in  a very  little  compass,  there  being  scarce 
anything  more  known  about  it  than  the  six  mechanical  powers. 
In  this  state,  it  continued' till  the  sixteenth  century,  and  then 
clock-work  was  invented;,  aud  about  1650,  were  the  first  clocks 
made.  At  this  time,  several  of  the  most  eminent  mathemati- 
cians began  to  consider  mechanics;  and,  by  their  study  and  in- 
dustry have  prodigiously  enlarged  its  bounds,  and  made  a most 
comprehensive  science.  It  extends  through  heaven  and  earth; 
the  whole  universe,  and  every  part  of  it,  is  its  subject.  Not 
one  particle  of  matter  but  what  comes  under  its  laws.  For 
what  else  is  there  in  the  visible  world,  but  matter  and  motion? 
and  the  properties  and  affections  of  both  these  are  the  subject 
of  mechanics.  [ Emerson . 

— •>»©  @ ©<«<■— 

OLD  TIMES— IN  THE  OHIO. 

From  the  Cincinnati  Daily  Republican. 

We  love  to  look  back,  sometimes,  upon  the  scenes  of  other 
years — to  call  up,  from  the  reminiscences  of  our  young  exist- 
ence, the  events  and  history  of  a by-gone  generation.  There  is 
a charm  about  these  young  day-dreams  that  all  can  feel,  but 
few  describe.  They  come  rushing  upon  us,  from  the  lapse  of 
the  past,  with  all  their  bright  and  joyous  associations.  The 
pains  and  the  anxieties  of  t he  present  are  forgotten,  and  all  the 
undefined  fears  and  hopes  of  the  future  are  lost  in  the  laughing 
recollections  of  childhood. 

We  love,  too,  to  revert  to  the  early  history  of  a young  coun- 
try. It  comes  np  before  the  seat  of  memory  impressed  with  in- 
dications of  the  future.  Its  pages  develope,  in  every  line,  the 
gradual  but  rapid  progress  from  political  infancy  to  political 
manhood — from  the  virgin  soil,  buried  beneath  the  leafy  honofs 
of  the  forest,  to  the  crowded  city,  teeming  with  bustling  inha- 
bitants, and  rich  in  arts  and  commerce. 

We  have  been  led  to  this  prosing,  or  mouthing,  whichever  it 
is,  for  we  are  not  much  given  to  sentimentality,  by  turning  over 
the  family  records — we  mean  the  pages  of  our  worthy  ancestor, 
the  “ Western  Spy  and  Hamilton  Gazette, ” of  the  year  1804 — in 
which  we  find  the  following  article,  which  we  take  the  liberty 
of  republishing,  without  the  formality  of  an  apology: 

“ Louisville,  (Ky.)  June  9th,  1804. 

“We  feel  a lively  pleasure  in  announcing  to  the  public  the 
safe  arrival  of  two  schooners  built  at  Frankfort,  by  Mr.  John 
Instore  and  John  Mullanphy.  They  have  passed  the  falls.” 

“The  ship  Belville,  captain  Whippey,  the  Mays ville,  captain 

, from  Limestone;  brig  Niana,  from  Pittsburgh;  brig  Ohio, 

from  Marietta,  and  the  brig  Catharine,  of  Louisville,  have  all 
passed  the  falls  in  safety,  and  proceeded  on  their  passage  down 
the  river.” 

How  few  of  the  present  inhabitants  saw  these  schooners, 
ships,  and  brigs,  and  how  very  few  have  even  heard  of  them. 
Where  now  are  the  gallant  captains  and  crews  that  thirty  years 
ago  braved  the  perils  of  the  Ohio  falls?  Are  any  of  them  yet  in 
the  land  of  the  living,  or  have  they  all  floated  down  the  river  of 
time,  and  finished  their  cruising  on  the  broad  ocean  of  eternity? 
Where,  now,  are  those  adventurous  barks?  Do  they  still  ride 
upon  their  native  element — or  are  they  reposing  with  the  coral? 
There  is  no  one  to  answer. 

The  old  pioneers  of  the  west  were  men  whose  minds  were 
formed  in  no  ordinary  mould.  To  a spirit  of  chivalry,  outrival- 
ing all  recorded  in  feudal  history,  they  added  a spirit  of  enter- 
prise, a spirit  of  uncomplaining,  patient,  unconquerable  indus- 
try. With  the  same  readiness  they  poised  the  rifle  or  guided 
the  plough.  To  them  it  was  of  but  little  consequence  whether 
the  duty  on  hand  was  the  storming  of  an  Indian  encampment 
or  the  launching  of  a schooner.  When  wearied  with  labor, 


they  sought  recreation  in  battle— when  sated  with  battle,  they 
sought  relief  in  the  toils  of  husbandry.  Their  courage  met  no 
triumphant  antagonist,  and  their  industry  knew  no  depression. 
Such  were  the  men  who  formed  the  great  empire  of  the  “great 
west.”  Let  not  the  present  generation  forget  them.  Nor  let 
any  of  us  forget— nor  must  any  part  of  the  union  forget— that 
the  descendants  of  the  western  pioneers  are  worthy  of  their 
ancestry— and  that,  hereafter,  in  the  career  of  this  wide  spread 
republic,  the  voice  of  the  West  must  be  heard'. 

But  we  do  not  mean  to  banter.  The  south  may  strut  and  fret 
among  her  negro  slaves,  talk  treason,  and  “swear  strange  oaths” 
about  her  cotton  bales  and  sugar  hogsheads — the  east  may  trun- 
dle her  manufactories  and  parade  her  factory  girls  and  spinning 
jennies,  and  occasionally  get  up  a Hartford  convention — the 
west  loves  the  union,  and  she  has  the  spirit  and  the  ability  to 
protect  it.  The  west  is  not  to  be  frightened^with  the  blustering 
of  the  south,  nor  swayed  by  the  cold  calculating  policy  of  the 
east.  The  valley  of  the  Mississippi  is  not  a puling  infant,  tied 
to  the  apron  strings  of  her  older  sisters.  The  forest  Amazon 
has  grown  into  a giantess,  and  when  she  speaks,  her  wishes 
must  be  consulted. 

OLD  TIMES. 

From  the  New  York  Gazette. 

A friend  has  placed  in  our  hands  a British  periodical,  embrac- 
ing all  the  events  of  the  American  war,  during  the  year  1781, 
from  which  we  intend  to  make  occasional  extracts.  The  first 
article  that  caught  our  eye  was  the  following,  entitled  “ Rebel 
Intercepted  Letters ,”  and  is  an  introduction  to  a letter  from  John 
Adams,  dated  at  Amsterdam,  Dee.  15,  1780,  addressed  to  Tho- 
mas Cushing  of  Massachusetts,  then  member  of  congress,  sit- 
ting in  Philadelphia,  together  with  several  others  from  distin- 
guished patriots  of  the  revolution  “out  of  the  rebel  mail  taken 
the  29th  of  March,  1781,”  whose  names  and  characters  are 
given  in  the  paragraph  below,  signed  “A  Refugee.”  It  is  well 
to  call  to  mind  what  was  said  by  the  British  press,  in  those  days, 
of  our  purest  patriots,  men  who  had  the  courage  to  project,  and 
the  perseverance  to  conduct  and  consummate  the  most  brilliant 
revolution  that  the  world  ever  saw.  It  is  amusing  indeed  in 
these  days,  to  hear  of  the  illustrious  Adams,  that  “he  has  read 
Tristram  Shandy,  and  affects,  awkwardly  enough,  a smartness, 
which  does  not  at  all  correspond  with  his  personal  figure,  or 
natural  dulness /”  that,  “taking  to  the  law  and  politics, has  spoil- 
ed an  able  ploughman  or  porter,  although  the  trade  of  a butcher 
would  have  better  suited  the  bloody  turn  of  his  mind!” — the 
very  man,  that  three  years  after  this  was  penned,  was  intro- 
duced to  the  court  of  St.  James  as  ambassador  of  the  United 
States  of  America;  to  whom  George  the  third,  on  his  introduc- 
tion as  such,  paid  the  highest  compliments;  to  whom  he  said, 
he  was  the  last  sovereign  in  Europe  that  had  recognized  the  in- 
dependence of  America,  and  who  would  be  the  last  to  infringe 
it — to  hear  Thomas  Cushing  and  Robert  Treat  Paine  called 
“weak,  insignificant  men,  the  tools  of  Samuel  Adams,  the  con- 
federate and  correspondent  of  that  hoary  traitor  Franklin.” 

The  letter  of  John  Adams,  alluded  to  by  the  “Refugee,”  is 
one  of  great  interest  to  the  cause  in  which  the  Americans  were 
then  engaged,  and  wanruf  room  only  compels  us  to  omit  it. 

REBEL  INTERCEPTED  LETTERS. 

The  following  letter  from  John  Adams,  the  rebel  ambassador 
at  Amsterdam,  was  found  on  board  the  prize  brigantine  Cabot, 
carried  into  St.  Christopher’s.  This  Adams  was  originally  bred 
to  the  law,  and  is  a native  of  the  province  of  Massachusetts,  in 
New  England;  he  was  born  at  Braintree,  a village  10  miles 
south,  or  rather  south  east,  of  Boston.  In  person,  he  is  a clum- 
sy middled  size  man:  and  according  to  all  appearance,  by  tak- 
ing to  the  law  and  politics  has  spoiled  an  able  ploughman  or 
porter,  though  the  trade  of  a butcher  would  have  better  suited 
the  bloody  bent  of  his  mind.  He  has  read  Tristram  Shandy,  and 
affects,  awkwardly  enough,  a smartness  which  does  not  at  all 
correspond  either  with  his  personal  figure,  or  with  his  natural 
dulness.  What  has  tended  to  distinguish  him  among  the  rebels 
is,  the  eagerness  with  which  he  urged  the  taking  up  arms,  and 
his  continued  malignity  towards  all  the  friends  of  peace  and  the 
mother  country.  For  these  excellent  qualities  he  was  chosen 
a delegate  from  Massachusetts  to  the  first  congress.  When  at 
Philadelphia,  several  of  his  letters  to  his  friends  in  New  Eng- 
land, were  intercepted  in  the  mail,  as  the  post  courier  was  cross- 
ing Naraganset  ferry.  In  one  of  them,  dated  July  24th,  1775, 
and  addressed  to  his  wife,  Mrs.  Abigail  Adams,  he  tells  her  by 
way  of  secret,  “that  no  mortal  tale  could  equal  the  fidgets,  the^ 
whims,  the  caprice,  the  vanity,  the  superstition,  and  the  irrita- 
bility of  his  compatriots  on  their  journey  from  New  England  to 
Philadelphia.”  These  compatriots  were  Thomas  Cushing,  the 
person  to  whom  the  following  letter  is  directed,  Samuel  Adams 
and  Robert  Treat  Paine.  The  first  of  these  was  a distiller,  and 
the  last  a lawyer;  and  both  were  weak,  insignificant  men,  the 
tools  of  Samuel  Adams,  the  good  confederate  and  correspondent 
of  that  hoary  traitor  Franklin.  In  another  letter  dated  the  day 
after,  addressed  to  colonel  Warren,  of  Plymouth,  then  at  Wa- 
tertown, president  of  the  provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts, 
he  displayed  the  barbarity  of  his  disposition  by  asking  him, 
“Will  your  new  legislative  and  executive  feel  bold  or  irreso- 
lute?— Will  your  judicial,  hang,  and  whip,  and  fine  and  impri- 
son, without  scruple?”  It  is  to  this  advice  that  he  alludes, 
when  he  mentions  the  refugees  in  the  enclosed  letter  from  Am- 
sterdam. He  was  for  stopping  their  career  by  hanging  them  on 
the  spot,  without  favor  or  affection.  If  this  man  should  live 
till  the  close  of  the  rebellion,  and  be  found  in  America,  no  good 
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subject  will  lament,  if  he  should  meet  with  that  fate,  which  he 
so  strenuously  prescribed  for  others.  The  public  will  not  be 
surprised,  that  with  respect  to  the  refugees  from  America,  there 
should  be  such  a coincidence  of  opinion  between  certain  speech- 
ifiers,  and  a rebel  ambassador.  Neither  will  they  be  surprised 
that  this  man  should  regret  his  rebel  confederate  Laurens:  prog- 
nosticate the  ruin  of  his  country:  promise  his  rebel  friends  the 
assistance  of  Russia,  and  money  from  the  Dutch;  abuse  the  Bri- 
tish ministry:  talk  of  sumptuary  laws  to  restrain  superfluities  in 
dress  where  there  is  not  even  a'  sufficiency  of  the  most  ordina- 
ry clothing — and  of  paying  the  whole  of  their  army  expenses  in 
a manner  that  would  not  be  felt,  by  a few  duties  and  excises,  in 
a country  where  paper  money  has  gone  to  wreck,  and  where 
solid  coin  is  not  to  be  seen. 

Heartwell  is  evidently  a fictitious  name;  it  behoves  govern- 
ment to  look  after  him,  if  the  fate  of  colonel  De  La  Motte  has 
not  already  frightened  him  away.  Adams  using  the  word  sti- 
pend when  writing  of  the  salary  they  intend  for  another  of  our 
traitors  here,  would  almost  incline  one  to  think,  that  the  person 
on  whom  their  money  is  to  be  so  well  laid  out , is  a clergyman. 

The  letter  to  Dr.  Witherspoon,  is  from  Hampton  Falls,  in  the 
province  of  New  Hampshire,  and  alludes  to  the  defection  of 
twenty  townships  which  have  joined  the  Hampshire  Grants, 
now  called  the  state  of  Vermont.  Ethan  Allen,  who  commands 
in  the  new  erected  state,  has  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the  rebel 
congress,  has  extended  its  boundary  line  to  within  four  miles  of 
Albany,  has  invited  all  oppressed  Americans  to  Vermont,  de- 
clared they  shall  be  exempt  from  taxes,  and  shall  not  be  called 
on  to  take  up  arms  against  the  king  of  Britain  for  three  years. 
In  consequence  of  this  declaration  thousands  are  flocking  to 
him  from  all  the  New  England  states.  Allen  is  frequently  at 
Albany,  where  he  has  great  interest;  he  is  forming  magazines 
at  Skenesborough,  and  buys  up  all  the  provisions  in  the  country 
around  him,  for  which  he  pays  in  good  English  guineas.  The 
congress  either  dare  not,  or  cannot  oppose  their  measures,  which 
are  evidently  directed  in  favor  of  government.  If  gen.  Robert- 
son, at  New  York,  chose  to  be  communicative,  he  could  give 
the  best  account  of  Allen’s  designs.  Allen  was  long  a prisoner 
at  New  York. 

Samuel  Huntingdon  the  new  president  of  the  rebel  congress, 
is  the  son  of  a farmer.  He  was  bred  to  the  law,  and  was  poor 
at  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  but  being  gifted  with  a 
smooth  tongue,  and  being  insinuating  and  deceitful,  has  becqme 
popular,  and  probably  rich,  by  fleecing  his  deluded  constituents. 

William  Cooper  was  formerly  town  clerk  of  Boston,  and  is 
one  of  the  greatest  knaves  and  most  inveterate  rebels  in  New 
England.  He  is  a very  hot  headed  man,  and  constantly  urged 
the  most  violent  measures.  He  was  prompted  secretly  by  his 
brother,  the  rev.  Samuel  Cooper,  who  though  a minister  of 
peace,  and  to  all  outward  appearance  a meek  and  heavenly 
man,  yet  was  one  of  the  chief  instruments  in  stirring  up  the 
people  to  take  arms.  Hancock  and  many  of  the  ringleaders  in 
the  rebellion  were  his  parishioners.  When  the  Boston  rioters 
made  their  concerted  attack  on  the  custom  house,  to  plunder 
the  money  chest  in  March.  1770,  the  bell  of  this  reverend  rogue’s 
church  was  the  signal  which  summoned  them  to  the  assault. 

Oliver  Wolcott  is  a Connecticut  man,  and  son  of  a late  go- 
vernor, was  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Litchfield,  but  now  a gene- 
ral. He. is  a moderate  and  civil  man,  of  republican  principles, 
attached  to  congress,  and  an  enemy  to  kings.  A REFUGEE. 
——>•►*©  @ 

GREAT  COURT  MARTIAL! 

In  ridicule  of  the  ridiculous,  (if  not  immoral  and  unjust), 
“militia  system,”  as  it  exists  in  several  of  the  states,  the  people 
have  “turned  out,”  apparalled  and  furnished  in  the  most  fan- 
tastical manner,  at  many  places;  and,  the  election  and  equip- 
ment of  colonel  Pluck,  at  Philadelphia,  obtained  no  small  degree 
of  celebrity.  And  more  recently,  at  a parade  of  the  84th  regi- 
ment, in  the  city  just  named,  some  hundreds  of  persons  assem- 
bled, no  one  of  whom  appeared  to  be  in  “uniform”  with  any 
other  “citizen  soldier.”  These  remarks  are  sufficient  to  intro- 
duce the  following: 

From,  the  Philadelphia  Chronicle. 

From  the  following  specifications,  charges,  and  regulations, 
it  will  be  perceived  that  the  trial  of  colonel  Albright  will  com- 
mence on  the  16th  of  the  ensuing  month,  when  the  state  will 
be  called  on -to  disburse  the  fees  of  a court  martial,  for  the  sup- 
port of  a law  which  is,  on  all  hands,  allowed  to  be  an  absurdity 
in  its  nature  and  consequence. 

We  are  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  any  law  which  regulates 
the  dresses,  &c.  of  the  militia,  with,  probably,  the  exception  of 
the  commissioned  officers:  and  if  such  exception  do  exist,  colo- 
nel Albright  appeared  in  conformable  habilaments  on  the  day  of 
his  regiment’s  parade;  And  as  to  the  charge  respecting  a breach 
of  the  public  peace,  the  public  possess  sufficiently  retentive 
memory  to  be  able  to  testify  to  the  temperance  and  decorum 
with  which  that  practical  and  popular  satire  on  a puerile  and 
useless  law  was  conducted.  If  the  more  rigidly  brave  militia 
men  believed  the  colonel’s  conduct  to  bean  infraction  of  the 
law,  why  was  he  waited  on  to  induce  a compromise?  If  this 
glorious  law  is  to  be  compromised  by  its  own  devotees,  where 
is  the  principle  by  which  it  should  be  preserved,  and  what  be- 
comes of  its  immaculate  majesty?  But  colonel  Albright  rejected 
the  proffer,  and  declared  his  determination  to  leave  his  cause  to 
the  people.  What!  resign  to  appease  the  wounded  spirit  of  a 
bagatelle?  No!  the  colonel  is  no  craven;  and  the  people  are 
determined  that  he  shall  be  no  loser.  The  fine  ($100)  will  cer- 


tainly afford  a more  sumptuous  festivity  than  the  fees;  and  the 
laws  will  be  toasted  with  more  aldermanic  gout,  and  the  people 
will  have  the  pleasure  of  contributing  to  prolong  the  existence 
of  its  worthy  champions.  This  is  ali  perfectly  right  while  the 
law  is  in  force,  but  it  is  not  fair  to  weaken  that  force  by  com- 
promise, leaving  the  mighty  giant  of  militia  legislation  as  weak 
as  a sucking  babe.  A compromise  is  never  one  of  the  most 
honest  means  of  success;  in  the  present,  it  was  one  ©f  the  most 
imprudent;  and  proves,  to  the  framers  of  it,  how  easily  it  is 
offered  for  the  sacrifice. 

Head  quarters,  Philadelphia  county , August  21  st,  1833. 
Col.  Peter  Allbright— 

Enclosed,  you  will  receive  a copy  of  the  . charges  preferred 
against  you.  Also,  a copy  of  the  general  orders,  detailing  a 
court  martial  for  your  trial,  before  which,  at  the  time  and  place 
designated,  you  will  attend.  Yours,  &e. 

JOHN  D.  GOODWIN, 
Brig.  gen.  2 d brigade,  1st  division,  P.  M. 

Charges  preferred  by  Rudolph  H.  Bartle,  against  Peter  All- 
bright,  colonel  84th  regiment,  P.  M. 

Charge  1st.— Unofficerlike  and  ungentlemanly  conduct. 

Specification  1st. — For  that  he,  the  said  Peter  Allbright,  colo- 
nel, as  aforesaid,  did  permit,  suffer  and  encourage,  certain 
masquerade  dresses,  other  than  those  prescribed  by  the  acts 
regulating  the  militia  of  the  commonwealth,  to  be  worn  by 
divers  persons  in  the  line  of  said  regiment — he,  the  said  Peter 
AHbrignt,  having  the  command  of  the  said  regiment  at  the  time, 
to  wit:  at  the  parade  of  the  said  84th  regiment,  in  pursuance  of 
the  orders  of  the  brigade  inspector,  and  of  the  laws  of  the  com- 
monwealth, on  the  20th  day  of  May,  1833. 

Specification  2d. — That  at  the  time  and  place  aforesaid,  he, 
the  said  Peter  Allbright,  colonel  aforesaid,  did  permit  and  sutler 
certain  flags  or  banners,  to  be  carried  in  the  line  of  said  regi- 
ment, other  than  those  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  this  common- 
wealth. 

Specification  3d.— That  he,  the  said  Peter  Allbright,  colonel, 
aforesaid,  did  refuse  to  permit  the  brigade  inspector  to  inspect 
the  said  regiment,  and  as  colonel  aforesaid  did  place  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  persons  so  in  masquerade,  or  in  dresses,  other 
than  those  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  this  commonwealth,  and 
paraded  them  with  music,  employed  by  the  state,  through  the 
streets  of  the  city  and  liberties,  to  the  manifest  disgrace  of  the 
militia,  and  disrespect  of  the  laws,  tending  thereby  to  bring  the 
same  into  contempt  and  ridicule,  and  to  disturb  the  public  peace. 

ChargeUd. — Neglect  of  duty  and  disobedience  of  orders. 

Specification  1st. — For  that  he,  the  said  Peter  Allbright,  colo- 
nel as  aforesaid,  on  the  day  aforesaid,  to  wit.  at  the  parade  of 
the  said  84th  regiment,  on  the  20th  day  of  May,  1833,  did,  con- 
trary to  law,  encourage,  suffer  and  permit  certain  articles  made 
from  wood,  in  imitation  of  swords,  muskets,  &c.  and  certain 
accoutrements  in  an  unfit  condition,  to  be  carried  by  persons 
subject  to  militia  duty,  and  enrolled  for  duty  in  said  regiment. 

Specification  2d. — That  he  the  said  Peter  Allbright,  colonel 
aforesaid,  did  neglect  and  refuse,  notwithstanding  the  general 
orders  of  the  brigadier  general,  of  the  18th  May,  1833;  to  sup- 
press and  prevent  unlawful  banners  and  paintings,  and  unlawful 
dresses,  making  their  appearance  on  parade  with  his  regiment. 
Neglected  to  arrest  the  persons  so  offending,  but  forgetting  his 
duty  to  the  state  and  his  dignity  as  an  officer,  did  place  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  persons  so  offending,  and  paraded  them 
through  certain  streets  within  the  bounds  of  said  regiment,  to 
wit:  on  the  20th  day  of  May  aforesaid.  (May  20th,  1833— copy.) 

The  people  have  proceeded  further  in  this  matter,  and  the 
Philadelphia  Gazette  relates  the  following  recent  adventure,  on 
the  part  of  major  Hurlick,  the  noted  militia  fine  collector. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  he  was  observed  in  the  vicinity  of 
Noble  and  Front  street,  with  a roil  of  militia  bills,  and  his  eter- 
nal green  bag,  and  no  sooner  observed,  than  the  whole  neigh- 
borhood was  in  commotion.  The  streets  were  filled  with  men 
and  women,  cats  and  dogs;  the  windows  were  blocked  up  with 
human  heads — men  left  their  business  to  note  the  wonderful 
scene.  For  a time  silence  prevailed,  and  the  multitude  awaited 
the  shifting  of  the  scene  in  breathless  attention.  “There  goes 
Hurlick,”  at  length  shouted  a yellow-headed  urchin,  which  was 
the  signal  for  the  commencement  of  a grand  attack.  “Hurrah 
for  the  mad  dog,”  said  another,  and  “mad  dog,  mad  dog,”  was 
heard  in  all  directions.  “Deal  with  him  gently,”  shouted  a 
third,  following  the  cry  with  a show'er  of  stale  eggs,  from  a bar- 
rel full,  which  had  been  placed  in  a convenient  spot  for  the  use 
of  the  mob.  Then  ensued  such  an  uproar,  as  the  people  of  the 
Northern  Liberties  never  before  witnessed.  Hurlick  ran— the 
mob  pursued,  shouting  and  pelting— he  entered  a private  house, 
went  through,  and  made  his  escape  by  a back  door,  but  was 
seen  and  followed.  He  jumped  into  a pig  pen,  but  was  glad  to 
escape  with  the  .loss  of  his  coat  tail.  Again  he  ran,  and  again 
he  was  pursued,  the  cry  of  “mad  dog!”  still  resounding  in  his 
ears.  As  a last  resort,  when  nearly  exhausted,  he  opened  a 
cellar  door,  and  jumped  down.  The  cellar  was  half  full  of 
water,  and  souse  went  the  unhappy  collector,  up  to  his  middle. 
Here  he  remained  for  some  time — the  mob  seeing  the  predica- 
ment in  which  he  was  placed,  molested  him  no  farther,  and 
after  a time  he  was  taken  out  and  sent  home. 

@ • 

“REGULATING”  THE  MORMON1TES. 

In  copying  the  following  from  the  “Missouri  Republican”  of 
the  9th  August,  we  wish  to  be  considered  only  as  registering 
an  uncommon  transaction. 
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Some  very  extraordinary  proceedings  have  recently  taken 
place  in  Jackson  county,  in  this  state,  against  the  sect  of  fa- 
natics called  Mormons.  These  proceedings  may  find  some  jus- 
tification in  the  necessity  of  the  case,  but  they  are  wholly  at 
war  with  the  genius  of  our  institutions,  and  as  subversive  of 
good  order  as  the  conduct  of  the  fanatics  themselves.  Perhaps, 
however,  it  was  the  only  method  which  could  have  been  effec- 
tually put  in  practice  to  get  this  odious  description  of  population 
out  of  the  way.  Banished  as  they  are  from  that  frontier,  it 
may  well  be  asked  to  what  place  will  they  now  remove;  and 
will  they  enjoy  any  better  security  in  the  new  abode  which  they 
may  select?  But  to  the  proceedings: 

A meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Jackson  county,  to  the  number 
of  four  or  five  hundred,  was  held  at  Independence  on  the  20th 
of  July.  Their  avowed  object  was  to  take  measures  to  rid 
themselves  of  the  Mormonites.  Col.  Richard  Simpson  was  call- 
ed to  the  chair,  and  Jones  H.  Flournoy  and  Samuel  D.  Lucas  ap- 
pointed secretaries.  A committee  was  then  appointed  to  report 
an  address  to  the  public,  in  relation  to  the  object  of  the  meeting. 
After  having  retired  for  some  time,  they  submitted  an  address, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted;  and  in  which  the  conduct  and 
views  of  the  obnoxious  sect,  are  exposed.  They  represent, 
that  the  Mormonites  number  some  1,200  souls  in  that  county, 
and  that  each  successive  spring  and  autumn  pours  forth  its 
swarms  among  them,  with  a gradual  falling  offin  the  character  of 
the  people,  until  they  have  now  nearly  reached  the  low  condition 
of  the  black  population.  That  the  citizens  have  been  daily  told, 
that  they  are  to  be  cut  off,  and  their  lands  appropriated  to  the 
Mormons  for  inheritances;  but  they  arc  not  fully  agreed  among 
themselves  as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  shall  be  accomplish- 
ed, whether  by  the  destroying  angel,  the  judgment  of  God,  or  the 
arm  of  power.  The  committee  express  their  fears  that,  should 
the  population  continue  to  increase,  they  will  soon  have  all  the 
offices  of  the  county  in  their  hands;  and  that  the  lives  and  pro- 
perty of  the  other  citizens  would  be  insecure,  under  the  admi- 
nistration of  men  who  are  so  ignorant  and  superstitious  as  to  be- 
lieve that  they  have  been  the  subjects  of  niiiaculous  and  super- 
natural cures;  hold  converse  with  God  and  his  angels,  and  pos- 
sess and  exercise  the  gift  ofdivination,  and  of  unknown  tongues; 
and  are,  withal,  so  poor  as  to  be  unable  to  procure  bread  and 
meat.  The  committee  say,  that  “one  of  the  means  resort- 
ed to  by  them,  in  order  to  drive  us  to  emigrate,  is  an  indirect 
invitation  to  the  free  brethren  of  color  in  Illinois,  to  come  like 
the  rest  to  the  land  of  Zion.  True,  the  Mormons  say  this  was 
not  intended  to  invite  but  to  prevent  emigration;  but  this  weak 
attempt  to  quiet  our  apprehension,  is  but  a poor  compliment  to 
our  understandings.”  The  invitation  alluded  to,  contained  all 
the  necessary  directions  and  cautions,  to  enable  the  free  blacks, 
on  their  arrival  there,  to  claim  and  exercise  the  rights  of  citi- 
zenship. Finally,  the  committee  say — 

Of  their  pretended  revelations  from  heaven — their  personal 
intercourse  with  God  and  his  angels — the  maladies  they  pretend 
to  heal  by  the  laying  on  of  hands— and  the  contemptible  gib- 
berish with  which  they  habitually  profane  the  Sabbath,  and 
which  they  dignify  with  the  appellation  of  unknown  tongues,  we 
have  nothing  to  say.  Vengeance  belongs  to  God  alone.  But  as 
to  the  other  matters  set  forth  in  this  paper,  we  feel  called  on  by 
every  consideration  of  self  preservation,  good  society,  public 
morals  and  the  fair  prospects  that,  if  not  blasted  in  the  germ, 
await  this  young  and  beautiful  county,  at  once  to  declare,  and 
we  do  hereby  most  solemly  declare. 

1.  That  no  Mormon  shall  in  future  move  and  settle  in  this 
county. 

2.  That  those  now  here, .who  shall  give  a definite  pledge  of 
their  intention  within  a reasonable  time  to  remove  out  of  the 
county,  shall  be  allowed  to  remain  unmolested  until  they  have 
sufficient  time  to  sell  their  property  and  close  their  business 
without  any  material  sacrifice. 

3.  That  the  editor  of  the  “Star”  be  required  forthwith  to  close 
his  office,  and  discontinue  the  business  of  printing  in  this  coun- 
ty; and  as  to  all  other  stores  and  shops  belonging  to  the  sect, 
their  owners  must  in  every  case  strictly  comply  with  the  terms 
of  the  second  article  of  this  declaration,  and  upon  failure, 
prompt  and  efficient  measures  will  be  taken  to  close  the  same. 

4.  That  the  Mormon  leaders  here,' are  required  to  use  their 
influence  in  preventing  any  further  emigration  of  their  distant 
brethren  to  this  county,  and  to  counsel  and  advise  their  brethren 
here  to  comply  with  the  above  requisitions. 

5.  That  those  who  fail  to  comply  with  these  requisitions,  be 
referred  to  (hose  of  their  brethren  who  have  the  gifts  of  divina- 
tion, and  of  unknown  tongues,  to  inform  them  of  the  lot  that 
awaits  them. 

Which  address  being  read  and  considered,  was  unanimously 
adopted.  And  thereupon  it  was  resolved  that  a committee  of 
twelve  be  appointed  forthwith  to  wait  on  the  Mormon  leaders, 
and  see  that  the  foregoing  requisitions  are  strictly  complied  with 
by  them;  and  upon  their  refusal,  that  said  committee  do,  as  the 
organ  of  this  county,  inform  them  that  it  is  our  unwavering  pur- 
pose and  fixed  determination,  after  the  fullest  consideration  of 
all  the  consequences  and  responsibilities  under  which  we  act, 
to  use  such  means  as  shall  ensure  their  full  and  complete  adop- 
tion, and  that  said  committee,  so  far  as  may  be  within  their 
power  do  report  to  this  present  meeting.  And  the  following 
gentlemen  were  named  as  said  committee:  Robert  Johnson, 
James  Campbell,  col.  Moses  Wilson,  Joel  F.  Chiles,  lion.  Ri- 
chard Fristoe,  Abner  F.  Staples,  Garr  Johnson.  Lewis  Franklin, 
Russel  Hicks,  esq.  col.  S.  D.  Lucas,  Thomas  Wilson  and  James 
M.  Hunter,  to  whom  was  added  col.  R.  Simpson,  chairman. 


And  after  an  adjournment  of  two  hours,  the  meeting  again 
convened,  and  the  committee  of  twelve  reported  that  they  had 
called  on  Mr.  Phelps,  the  editor  of  the  “Star,”  Edward  Part- 
ridge the  bishop  of  the  sect,  and  Mr.  Gilbert,  the  keeper  of  the 
Lord’s  store  house,  and  some  others,  and  that  they  declined 
giving  any  direct  answer  to  the  requisitions  made  of  them,  and 
wished  an  unreasonable  time  for  consultation,  not  only  with 
their  brethren  here  but  in  Ohio. 

Whereupon,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  by  the  meeting, 
that  the  “Star”  printing  office  should  be  razed  to  the  ground, 
and  the  type  and  press  secured.  Which  resolution  was,  with 
the  utmost  order,  and  the  least  noise  or  disturbance  possible, 
forthwith  carried  into  execution,  as  also  some  other  steps  of  a 
similar  tendency:  but  no  blood  was  spilled  or  any  blows  inflict- 
ed. The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  the  23d  instant,  to  meet 
again  to  know  further  concernihg  the  determination  of  the  Mor- 
mons. 

The  citizens  again  convened  on  the  23d  day  of  July,  1833, 
which  was  composed  of  gentlemen  from  all  parts  of  the  county, 
and  much  more  unanimously  attended  than  the  meeting  on  the 
20th  instant. 

The  meeting  was  organized  by  the  chairman  taking  his  seat, 
when  the  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  a committee,  to 
wit: 

Henry  Chiles,  esq.  Dr.  N.  K.  Olmstead,  H.  L.  Brazile,  esq. 
Zachnriah  Wailer,  Samuel  Weston,  esq.  William  L.  Irwin, 
Leonidas  Oldham,  S.  C.  Owens,  esq.  George  Simpson,  captain 
Benjamin  Majors,  James  C.  Saddler,  col.  William  Bowers, 
Henry  Younger,  Russel  Hicks,  esq.  Aaron  Overton,  John  Har- 
ris and  Harmon  Gregg,  to  wait  upon  the  Mormon  leades,  who 
had  intimated  a wish  to  have  a conference  with  said  com- 
mittee. After  an  adjournment  of  two  hours,  the  meeting  again 
convened,  when  the  committee  reported  to  the  meeting  that 
they  had  waited  on  most  of  the  Mormon  leaders,  consisting  of 
the  bishop,  Mr.  Partridge.  Mr.  Phelps,  editor  of  the  Star,  Mr. 
Gilbert,  the  keeper  of  the  Lord’s  store  house,  and  Messrs.  Car- 
rol, Whitmer  and  Moseley,  elders  of  the  church,  and  that  the 
said  committee  had  entered  into  an  amicable  agreement  with 
them,  which  they  had  reduced  to  writing,  which  they  submitted; 
and  that  the  committee  have  assured  Mr.  Phelps  that  whenever 
he  was  ready  to  move,  that  the  amount  of  all  his  losses  should  be 
paid  to  him  by  the  citizens.  The  written  agreement  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

“Memorandum  of  agreement  between  the  undersigned  of  the 
Mormon  society,  in  Jackson  county,  Missouri,  and  a committee 
appointed  by  a public  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  said  county, 
made  the  23  d day  of  July,  1S33. 

“It  is  understood  that  the  undersigned,  members  of  the  so- 
ciety, do  give  the  following  pledges,  each  for  himself,  as  follows 
to  wit: 

“That  Oliver  Cowdry,  W.  W.  Phelps,  William  McClealand, 
Edward  Partridge,  Lyman  Wight,  Simeon  Carter,  Peter  and 
Whitmer,  and  Harvey  Whitlock,  shall  remove  with  their  families 
out  of  this  county,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  January  next, 
and  that  they,  as'  well  as  the  two  hereinafter  named,  use  all 
their  influence  to  induce  all  the  brethren  now  here  to  remove  as 
soon  as  possible— one  half,  say,  by  the  first  of  January  next, 
and  all  by  the  first  day  of  April  next.  To  advise  and  try  all 
means  in  their  power,  to  stop  any  more  of  their  sect  from  mov- 
ing to  this  county;  and  as  to  those  now  on  the  road,  they  will 
use  their  influence  to  prevent  their  settling  permanently  in  the 
county,  but  that  they  shall  only  make  arrangements  for  temporary 
shelter,  till  a new  location  is  agreed  ou  for  the  society.  John 
Carrol  and  Algernon  Gilbert  are  allowed  to  remain  as  general 
agents  to  wind  up  the  business  of  the  society,  so  long  as  ne- 
cessity shall  require;  and  said  Gilbert  may  sell  out  his  merchan 
dise  now  on  hand,  but  is  to  make  no  new  importation. 

“The ‘Star’ is  not  again  to  be  published,  nor  a press  set  up 
by  any  of  the  society  in  this  county. 

“If  the  said  Edward  Partridge  and  W.  W.  Phelps  move  theii^- 
families  by  the  first  day  of  January,  as  aforesaid,  that  they  them- 
selves will  be  allowed  to  go  and  come  in  order  to  transact  and 
wind  up  their  business. 

“The  committee  pledge  themselves  to  use  all  their  influence  to 
prevent  any  violence  being  used  so  long  as  a compliance  with  the 
foregoing  terms  is  observed  by  the  parties  concerned,  to  which 
agreement  is  subscribed  the  names  of  the  above  hamed  com- 
mittee, as  also  those  of  the  Mormop  brethren  named  in  the  re- 
port as  having  been  present.” 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
meeting,  and  it  was  then  adjourned. 

A letter  dated  St.  Louis,  July  26,  and  published  in  the  “Dela- 
ware Journal,”  says — 

“You  have  no  doubt  heard  of  the  Mormonites.  A few  days 
since,  the  people  residing  in  and  near  their  village  on  the  Mis- 
souri, became  exasperated  at  some  specimens  of  their  predatory 
habits,  and  proceeding  in  a body  to  their  village,  demolished 
their  printing  establishment,  and  the  dwelling  of  their  high 
priest,  and  inflicted  considerable  injury  upon  the  persons  and 
property  of  the  whole  brotherhood.  The  high  priest  was  tarred 
and  feathered,  and  paraded  through  the  village  in  a cart.  The 
personage  who  impiously  assumed  the  name  of  Christ,  and  pro- 
fessed to  eifloy  eternal  life,  gave  the  lie  to  his  pretensions  by 
dying  last  Wednesday,  while  on  his  way  up  the  river  to  Inde- 
pendence— the  name  of  their  settlement. — ” 
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the  present  pause-like  state  of  affairs,  we  cannot 
please  ourselves  in  catering  for  our  readers,  thoughtdoing 
the  best  that  we  may,  and  being  careful  to  preserve  things 
for  future  use,  if  not  of  present  interest.  But  we  think 
it  is  easy  to  foresee  that  we  shall  soon  have  excitement 
enough,  preparatory  to  aud  during  the  next  meeting  of 
congress. 

In  the  last  Register  there  was  a notice  «£  certain  pro- 
ceedings of  the  working-men  of  Baltimore**,  They  have 
since,  in  convention,  nominated  two  gentlemen  as  can- 
didates for  the  house  of  delegates — without  reference  to 
politics. 

We  mentioned  in  the  last  Register  that  many  cal- 
culations had  been  offered  concerning  the  demand  and 
supply  of  cotton.  We  have  since  seen  an  estimate  in  the 
“New  York  Evening  Post,”  which  the  editors  say  they 
“have  reason  to  know  is  from  the  pen  of  a writer  of 
intelligence,  accuracy  and  honesty,”  which  makes  it  out, 
that  the  stock  of  American  cotton  on  hand  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, on  the  1st  Jan.  1834,  will  be  only  nineteen  thousand 
bales,  (against  138,000  on  the  1st  of  Jan.  last),  after 
allowances  for  the  importation  and  consumption  in  the 
remainder  of  the  current  year.  The  same-writer,  while 
he  admits  as  a possibility  that  the  present  crop  may  be 
1,300,000  bales,  as  some  have  estimated  it,  inclines  to 
the  belief  that  it  will  not  much  exceed  one  million.  We 
put  these  things  down  “by  way  of  memorandum.”  In 
seasons  of  speculation,  such  estimates  are  not  to  be  relied 
on — though  honestly  made;  for  persons  easily  believe 
according  to  their  own  wishes.  Some  in  the  south  con- 
tend that  this  year’s  crop  will  be  a large  one — others  that 
it  will  be  short. 

The  new  crop  brought  in,  was  selling  at  from  18  to  20, 
at  Augusta,  Columbia,  &c. 

The  rice  crop  in  South  Carolina  has  beeh  a large  one. 

The  articles  inserted  concerning  the  New  York  canals, 
and  the  canal  stocks  of  that  state,  are  exceedingly  inter- 
esting, and  highly  gratifying  to  all  persons  who  can  feel 
that  they  are  citizens  of  the  United  States — being  devoid 
of  local  jealousies  or  state  prejudices,  and  rejoicing  in 
the  prosperity  of  one  part  of  the  union  as  rendering  good 
to  the  whole.  New  York  is  a great  state — a mighty  state; 
but  will  go  on  to  acquire  strength  and  wealth  for  years 
to  come,  as  rapidly  as  in  years  past,  under  a wise  admi- 
nistration of  her  affairs.  The  natural  advantages  of  the 
state  are  of  the  first  order,  aud  the  courage  and  persever- 
ance with  which  they  have  been  improved  well  deserve 
the  success  which  has  attended  her  public  works;  and 
though  so  much  has  been  done,  even  yet  more  remains 
profitably  to  do — and  will  be  done:  for  capital  goes  on  to 
acquire  capital,  and  strength  is  added  to  strength,  seem- 
ingly without  end,  under  a correct  application  of  the 
means  which  are  being  obtained.  And  vast  sums  are 
added  to  these  means  in  the  great  disbursements  of  tra- 
vellers from  other  states,  on  business,  or  for  relaxation  or 
pleasure,  and  the  transportation  of  their  commodities — 
whereby  markets  are  established  for  the  surplus  produc- 
tions of  agriculture,  and  money  rendered  “plenty.”  We 
have  several  times  said,  as  we  fully  believe,  after  a close 
looking  to  the  subject — that  the  whole  cost  of  the  New 
York  canals  did  not  exceed  the  annual  profits,  or  savings, 
now  made  to  the  people  of  the  state  because  of  them,  in 
the  advanced  and  advancing  prices  of  land  and  all  sorts 
of  merchandise,  on  account  of  reduced  charges  for  trans- 
portation, and  time  saved  therein. 

It  is  haid  to  look  back  at  the  old  “scurvy  politics”  of 
New  York,  and  keep  one’s  temper.  Profligate  creatures 
— the  slang-wh  mgers  of  the  day,  obstructed  the  making 
of  those  canals,  and  called  them  “big-ditches,”  simply 
because  that  De  Witt  Clinton  -was  at  the  head  of  the 
interest  -which  supported  them — and  the  party  \vent  even  so 
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far  as  to  turn  him  out  of  the  office  of  canal  commissioner! 
— for  his  political  opponents  had  gained  power  to  divide 
the  “spoils.”  There  were  parts  of  the  political  course 
of  gov.  Clinton  to  which  we  stood  opposed — but  his  ge- 
neral conduct  was  so  lofty  and  meritorious,  wise  and 
patriotic,  that  that  opposition  was  strictly  restrained,  and 
permitted  to  have  action*  only  against  his  political  opi- 
nions. And  we  well  remember  that  a distinguished  citi- 
zen of  New  York,  because  that  we  had  spoken  well  of 
gov.  Clinton , because  of  his  great  zeal  in  promoting  the 
canals,  withdrew  his  subscription  to  the  Register,  under 
a bitter  charge  that  the  editor  had  “become  a FEDERAL- 
IST!”— But  “federalism”  and  “democracy”  have  long 
been  queer  things  in  New  York,  and  latterly  beqpme  so 
in  most  parts  of  the  United  States,  for  the  same  reason' — • 
that perso?is,  instead  of  things , are  chiefly  regarded;  that 
individuals  are  stationed  at  various  places,  like  [$Cf=]  fin- 
ger-posts, to  point  the  path  that  leads  to  “genuine  demo- 
cracy” or  “black  cockade  federalism”' — an  adhesion  to, 
or  rejection  of  the  claims  of  certain  individuals  to  office, 
being  altogether  sufficient  to  change  “an  old  blue  light” 
into  “a  democrat  of  the  school  of  ’98,”  or  render  an  old 
democrat  of  that  school  a “blue  light  federalist!” 

Mr.  McDuffie’s  speech,  recently  delivered  at  Athens, 
Geo.  has  a place  in  the  present  sheet — for  it  is  interesting 
to  know  what  the  nullifiers  “w’ould  be  at.” 

This  speech  is  a strange  production,  and  especially  so 
because  of  the  rank  and  gross  opposition  of  its  sentiments 
to  those  expressed  by  its  author,  resisting  the  “state  rights” 
men  of  Georgia,  &c.  who  were  called  “radicals”  and 
wore  red  jackets,  in  1821-3,  when  efforts  were  making  to 
force  Mr.  Cratvford  into  the  presidency,  through  the 
machinery  of  a congressional  caucus,  the  chief  leader  in 
which  was  Mr.  Van  Buren,  now  a “proclamationist.”+ 
We  well  remember  that,  at  the  time  stated,  it  was  a very 
common  saying,  that  Mr.  Calhoun  could  “find  constituti-en 
for  any  tiling;”  and  the  writings  of  Mr.  J\lc  Dujfe  against 
the  Georgia  “Trio,”  under  the  signature  of  “One  of  the 
people,”  were  as  decidedly  in  favor  of  a strong  national 

* In  our  own  minds — for  in  the  Register,  it  is  not  our  prac- 
tice to  discuss  the  political  opinions  of  persons,  or  even  to  pre- 
sent them  at  all,  except  in  a general  way. 

fit  would  be  very  diverting  to  make  close  references  to  the 
opinions  and  proceedings  of  individuals  of  adverse  parties  in 
1822-3  and  in  1832-3,  and  present  them  in  contrast.  In  the 
first  given  period,  the  Georgians,  in  general,  with  all,  or  nearly 
all  the  ardent  fiiends  of  Mr.  Crawford  as  a candidate  for  the 
presidency,  were  very  strict  construers  of  the  constitution, 
and  pleased  with  being  called  “radicals,”  though  Mr.  Crawford 
himself,  by  his  vote  in  favor  of  the  old  bank  of  the  United  States, 
and  on  other  occasions,  had  not  shewn  so  decided  an  adhesion 
to  the  tenets  of  the  “state- rights”  party,  which  was  chietiv 
made  up  of  the  old  anti  federalists,  (persons  who  had  opposed 
the  adoption  of  the  present  constitution),  and  their  disciples 
and  followers.  These  radicals,  in  1822-3,  called  Mr.  Calhoun , 

and  his  immediate  friends  and  supporters,  “prodigals” (Mr. 

C.  then  being  also  a candidate  for  the  presidency)^ because  of 
the  liberal  interpretations  which  they  gave  to  the  constitution. 
Those  who  formed  these  two  adverse  parties  are  still  (as  bo- 
dies) oppposed.  but  on  reversed  grounds  of  controversy.  The  old 
“radicals”  have,  with  considerable  unanimity,  “swallowed  the 
proclamation  whole” — which  many  of  the  old  republican  party 
could  not  do,  if  untramelled  by  the  influences  of  the  'present  po- 
litical parties,  though  ready  to  give  a general  assent  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  proclamation,  having  maintained  its  general  princi- 
ples, with  great  zeal,  from  1807  or  1808  up  to  1814  or  1815,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  “restrictive  system,”  and  the  pro- 
ceedings had  in  certain  of  the  eastern  states,  and  especially 
those  which  related  to  the  Hartford  convention.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  “prodigals”  as  they  were  called,  because  of  their  po- 
litical latitudinarianlsm,  have  become  the  most  strict  con- 
itrners  of  the  constitution  who  ever  appeared  in  the  United 
States — refusing  to  admit  to  the  federal  government  the  power 
of  self-preservation,  seeing  they  contend  that  each  and  everv 
state,  in  the  operation  of  its  own  “sovereignty,”  may  nullify 
at  its  own  discretion,  any  act  of  the  federal  government!  * 

We  may  revert  to  these  things,  and  bring  up  to  recollection 
some  curious  facts  which  belong  to  the  several  periods  stated. 
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government  as  the  “proclamation,”  even  by  the  aid  of,a 
lively  imagination,  can  be  construed  to  be — as  we  shall 
take  occasion  to  shew  at  a future  day,  if  thought  neces- 
sary. And  then  we  heard  a distinguished  member  of 
congress  from  Pennsylvania,  who  was  regarded  as  an 
ultra  friend  of  internal  improvements,  declare,  that  he 
could  not  reach  Mr.  C.  with  “a  long  pole” — so  far  did 
the  latter  go  beyond  him  in  liberal  constructions  of  the 
constitution.  We  cannot  deny  to  any  man  an  “inalien- 
able right”  to  change  his  opinions,  when  convinced  of 
error — for,  without  changes  of  opinion,  and  of  practice, 
too,  our  garments  might  yet  be  made  out  of  “fig-leaves,” 
and  women,  instead  of  horses,  be  harnessed  to  the  plough 

but  the  use  of  this  right  of  change  in  ourselves, 

should  teach  us  much  moderation  when  speaking  of  its 
exercise  by  others — and  cause  us  to  throw  the  mantle  of 
charity  over  those  whose  opinions  are  adverse  to  our  own. 
Without  this,  we  can  have  no  more  pretensions  to  the 
character  of  republicans,  than  may  be  prefered  on  behalf 
of  a Turkish  bashaw  of  three  tails,  or  a Russian  lord. 

Mr.  McDuffie’s  remarks  about  Mr.  Madison,  are  of- 
fensive. Is  he  [Mr.  M.]  “in  the  decrepitude  of  his  fa- 
culties?”* 

Mr.  McD.  still  “harps”  on  the  tariff— and  has  refer- 
ence to  his  “forty -bale  theory,”  though  be  does  not 
directly  mention  it.  Until  the  discovery  of  this  theory, 
it  was  universally  believed  that  consumers  of  goods  im- 
ported paid  the"  duties  imposed  on  them — if  acting  as 
taxes.  But  Mr.  McD.  wiser  than  all  other  men,  has 
demonstrated,  that  it  is  the  producers  of  the  articles  with 
which  foreign  goods  are  obtained  who  pay  the  duty  on 
such  goods  consumed;  and  hence  the  burthen  on  the  cot- 
ton planters — forty  bales  out  of  every  hundred  being,  in 
fact,  taken  from  them  for  the  support  of  government,  or 
the  protection  of  domestic  manufactures! 

To  understand  this  theory  clearly,  we  shall  state  a case 
— for  the  theory  must  as  well  apply  to  cod-Jish  as  to  cot- 
ton. 

A Yankee  proceeds  to  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and 
there  catches  a parcel  of  fish— which  being  cured,  he 
carries  to  Madeira,  where  the  price  of  fish,  whether 
American  or  British  or  French  caught,  is  one  dollar  for 
a certain  quantity,  which  is  also  the  price  of  a gallon 
of  wine,  of  a certain  quality.  Well — the  Yankee  may 
bring  his  dollar  home  with  him,  or  lay  it  out  in  wine — 
but  if  wine  will  bear  a profit  on  its  transportation,  he 
will  surely  prefer  the  latter.  The  duty  on  this  wine 
is  one  dollar.  And  having  arrived,  and  paid  or  secured 
the  payment  of  the  duty,  the  cod-fisher  and  navigator  and 
merchant  sells  the  wine  to  Mr.  McDuffie  for  225  cents 
the  gallon,  and  that  gentleman  consumes  it,  or  entertains 
his  friends  with  it.  Who  pays  the  duty  ? The  cod-fisher 
or  Mr.  McDuffie?  The  fisherman  has  gained  25  cents 
per  gallon  on  the  wine,  because  he  laid  out  his  dollar  in 
Madeira — and  the  logician  might  have  saved  225  cents, 
if  he  had  refused  to  purchase  the  wine.  But  the  argu- 
ment is — that,  if  there  was  no  duty  on  the  wine,  the 
fish  would  have  sold  for  two  dollars  instead  of  one — 
though  English  and  French  and  Dutch  fishermen  would 
supply  the  same  quantity  and  quality  of  fish  for  one  dol- 
lar! And  how  stands  the  case  now,  with  respect  to  our 
trade  with  the  West  Indies?  The  duty  on  coffee  lately 
was  5 cents  per  lb.  or  more  than  50  per  cent,  on  its  average 
price  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is  now  free  of  duty.  Has 
the  price  of  flour,  &c.  advanced  50  per  cent,  in  the  West 
Indies?  The  rule  must  work  both  ways,  and  apply  to  all 
cases.  There  has  been  no  such  advance  on  our  products 
exported — nor  has  even  the  price  of  coffee  declined.  In 
1830,  when  the  duty  was  five  cents,  coffee  was  worth  only 
12  cents,  duty  paid;  in  1831,  12|  cents,  the  duty  being  2 
cents;  and  now  when  free  of  duty,  13  cents.  We  speak 

* But  if  Mr.  Madison  is  now  “in  the  decrepitude  of  his  facul- 
ties,” what  will  Mr.  McD.  say  to  the  following  extract  from  the 
first  message  of  Mr.  Madison  of  the  congress  of  the  U.  States? 

Extract  from  president  Madison’s  message  to  congress,  dated 
May  23,  1809. 

“The  revision  of  our  commercial  laws,  proper  to  adapt  them 
to  the  arrangement  which  has  taken  place  with  Great  Britain, 
will  doubtless  engage  the  early  attention  of  congress.  It  will 
be  worthy,  at  the  same  time,  of  their  just  and  provident  care,  to 
make  such  further  alterations  in  the  laws,  as  will  more  especially 
protect  and  foster  the  several  branches  of  manufacture,  which 
have  been  recently  instituted  or  extended  by  the  laudable  exer- 
tions of  our  citizens.” 


of  average  prices.  We  do  not  say,  nor  mean  to  insinuate, 
that  the  price  ot  coffee  has  advanced  because  it  is  free  of 
duty — for  price  depends  upon  demand  and  supply;  and 
reference  to  the  case  is  made  only  to  shew  that  duties  are 
not  always  taxes,  as  well  as  that  reductions  in  the  rates 
ot  duties  do  not  always  lessen  the  cost  of  goods  to  con- 
sumers. But  if  the  duty  be  a tax,  the  consumer  must 
certainly  pay  it. 

A corrected  copy  of  the  speech  which  was  delivered 
by  Mr.  Webster,  at  Pittsburgh,  has  been  received — and 
we  feel  bound  to  give  it  a place;  because  that  the  speech, 
as  published  by  us,  was  admitted  to  be  imperfect  at  the 
time — -the  stenographer  himself  being  unable,  on  account 
of  illness,  even  to  revise  his  notes;  and  for  the  reason  that 
parts  of  the  speech,  so  published,  have  been  construed 
into  meanings  which  the  author  never  intended  them  to 
bear.  ft 

We  have  noticed,  in  a subsequent  page,  the  public 
dinner  given  to  Mr.  Rives,  atLewisburg,  Va.  and  present- 
ed some  of  the  toasts— intending  also  to  insert  Mr.  R’s 
speech  on  the  occasion.  T he  fact  called  up  to  recollec- 
tion, and  the  toast  of  Mr.  Spencer  Roane,  given  at  Rich- 
mond in  1808,  (when  the  electors  of  president  dined  to- 
gether), are  well  worthy  of  notice.  The  toast  was — 
'■'■The  union  of  the  states — the  majority  must  govern — it  is 
treason  to  secede.”  This  toast  had  reference  to  the  op- 
osition  in  the  eastern  states,  when  Mr.  Giles’  “force 
ill”  was  before  congress,  &c. 

“Mine  and  thine.”  There  is  “all  the  difference  in 
the  world”  between  the  principle  of  things,  when  under- 
stood with  a due  regard  tommeand  thine!  A lieut.  Coke, 
of  the  British  army,  has  lately  been  in  the  United  States, 
and  also  “made  a book”  about  us— —a  kind  of  manufacture 
which  seems  to  be  very  flourishing  in  England. 

Lieut.  Coke,  speaking  of  his  visit  to  Baltimore,  finds 
fault  with  the  inscription  on  the  monument  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Aquila  Randall,  to  whom  the  killing  of 
gen.  Ross  is  ascribed  by  many,  though  the  fact  is  not  so 
stated  on  the  monument,  which  is  erected  on  the  spot 
where  Mr.  Randall  fell,  and  in  front  of  the  place  where 
general  Ross  received  his  mortal  wound.  On  one  side 
of  this  monument  are  these  words — "How  beautiful  is 
death  iv hen  earned  by  virtue.”  To  this  the  lieutenant 
of  the  British  army  excepts,  and,  having  specially  ita- 
licised the  word  "virtue,”  says — 

“If  the  rifleman,  as  generally  stated  by  even  the  Ame- 
ricans themselves,  fired  deliberately  from  behind  a tree, 
where  he  had  posted  himself  to  await  the  general’s  so 
near  approach,  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  his  aim 
failing,  I think  the  latter  part  of  the  inscription  might  as 
well  have  been  dispensed  with,  for  I cannot  see  what 
honor  should  accrue,  or  praise  be  awarded,  to  any  man 
for  a deed  which  was  but  a shade  better  than  cold-blood- 
ed assassination.” 

But  on  the  other  hand,  the  generous  and  gallant  lieu- 
tenant, though  he  speaks  of  the  “bombardment  of  Fort 
McHenry,”  does  not  at  all  reprove  the  manner  of  it. 
For  an  American  soldier  to  fire  deliberately  from  be- 
hind a tree  and  kill  a British  general,  is  discreditable, 
and  pretty  nearly  amounts  to  ar.  “assassination;”but  there 
was  no  want  of  noble  daring  in  the  British  admiral  who 
threw  about  1,500  huge  bombs  at  Fort  McHenry,  keep- 
ing his  vessels  at  such  a distance  that  even  the  heavy  can- 
non which  we  had  could  not  reach  them,  in  a few  instan- 
ces excepted,  when  a shew  of  “fair  fight”  was  made— 
from  which  the  British  instantly  retreated,  and  kept 
themselves  out  of  harm’s  way.  Were  not  the  mortars 
“deliberately”  aimed?  and  what  is  the  difference  in  the 
account  of  “assassination”  between  firing  from  behind 
a tree,  and  "behind”  distance?  May  not  riflemen  as  well 
use  their  means  of  annoyance,  as  bombardiers?  Do  not 
both,  in  real  or  apparent  security,  perform  precisely  the 
same  act — both  take  aim?  “Masked  batteries” — or  guns 
concealed  until  they  can  be  discharged  with  sure  effect, 
are  not  reprobated  by  military  men;  on  the  contrary,  the 
arrangement  of  them  are  often  subjects  for  the  highest 
praise:  why  then  should  detachments  of  “masked”  rifle- 
men be  considered  as  murderers?  But  the  matter  is  not 
worth  pursuing!.  It  is  just  of  a-piece  with  the  complaints 
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of  a British  officer  who  was  engaged  in  the  expedition 
against  New  Orleans,  that  the  Americans  were  so  little 
versed  in  the  courtesies  of  civilized  war  as  to  harrass 
“his  majesty’s”  troops  immediately  on  their  landing,  and 
not  allow  them  to  enjoy  refreshment  and  repose,  that 
they  might  gather  strength,  and,  at  once,  inarch  on  New 
Orleans  for  “booty  and  beauty” — to  fill  their  sacks 
with  plunder,  and  gratify  their  lusts.  And  yet,  per- 
haps, the  “rough  and  tumble”  fight  of  the  23d  Decem- 
ber had  with  the  British  on  their  landing,  and  the  liar- 
fassments  of  the  enemy  which  followed  it,  because  of 
time  gained  by  general  Jackson,  and  other  circumstances, 
as  was  the  opinion  of  many,  led  to  the  preservation  of 
New  Orleans, 

The  revenue  paid  in,  in  the  current  year,  will  be 
excessive,  if  measured  by  the  present  rates  of  duties.— 
But,  while  the  bonds  given  for  goods  imported  previous 
to  the  operation  of  the  tariff  law  ofl832  are  being  paid — 
there  are  added  what  may  be  called  large  extra  sums,  be- 
cause of  the  reduced  credits  allowed  on  duties — and  be- 
sides, those  on  wool  and  woollens  are  payable  in  cash. 
These  things  must  be  kept  in  mind,  when  reference  is 
had  to  the  revenue  of  the  year  1833. 

In  the  week  before  last,  the  large  sum  of  603,900  dol- 
lars were  passed  to  the  credit  of  the  United  States  from 
the  New  York  custom  house,  the  largest  amount  that 
ever  occurred  in  a single  week — and*  this  may,  in  part, 
account  for  the  “scarcity”  of  money.  And  a Boston  pa- 
per says— We  understand  that  the  amount  of  revenue 
that  accrued,  the  last  month  was  $571,000.  Last  year 
the  amount  for  August  was  $595,000. 

The  public  deposites — rumors,  &Ci  We  have  had 
fresh  reports  almost  every  day  this  week  from  Washing- 
ton, concerning  the  removal  of  the  public  deposites,  and 
the  resignation  of  from  one  to  three  of  the  heads  of  de- 
partments. 

The  following  paragraphs  with  relation  to  a removal  of 
the  deposites,  recently  published,  are  interesting,  and 
deserve  a record : 

From  the  Baltimore  Chronicle—  “It  was  reported  yes- 
terday in  the  city,  that  the  bank  of  the  United  States  had 
been  officially  assured  that  the  government  deposites 
would  not  be  withdrawn.  From  the  firmness  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  present  secretary  of  the  treasury,  we 
can  readily  give  credit  to  this  report.” 

On  which  the  Washington  Globe  said — “The  audacity 
of  the  bank  press  is  conspicuous  in  the  above  remark. 
We  believe  that  Mr.  Duane  has  not  even  yet  communi- 
cated his  views  to  the  president,  with  regard  to  the  report 
of  the  agent  of  the  treasury,  and  yet  we  are  told  that  '■the 
bank  of  the  United  States  is  officially  assured,7  & c.  <kc. 
Would  the  Chronicle  convert  the  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury into  a bank  officer,  and  have  him  communicating  to 
the  corporation  what  belongs  to  his  relations  with  the 
president?  Those  who  respect  Mr.  Duane  believe  no 
such  thing.” 

From  the  New  York  Standard  of  the  17th — -“If  An- 
drew Jackson  suffers  any  members  of  his  cabinet  to  trick 
the  American  people’  out  of  their  most  just  claims  for  the 
removal  of  the  deposites  immediately,  after  all  that  has 
been  done  and  said,  he  will  forfeit  their  confidence  and 
respect,  and  he  will  bring  on  that  cabinet  a storm  of  in- 
dignation and  abhorrence,  stick  as  a ministry  have  never 
yet  endured  in  this  country .” 

A letter  from  Philadelphia  dated  Sept.  16,  says — “It 
appears  to  be  generally  understood  that  the  deposites  will 
be  withdrawn  forthwith.  It  is  said  that  it  was  decided  on 
Saturday  at  Washington.  This  report  may  be  relied 
upon.” 

From  the  N.  T.  Commercial  Advertiser  of  Sept.  17 — 
“Last  evening,  we  were  directly  and  correctly  informed, 
that  a Trojan  office-holder — a sub-member  of  the  Albany 
regency,  came  on  by  yesterday’s  conveyance  from  Wash- 
ington, with  positive  information  upon  this  subject.  He 
stated  that  he  knew  the  deposites  were  to  be  removed, 
forthwith— or,  rather,  that  the  places  of  deposite  were  to 
be  changed.  The  public  moneys  already  in  deposite,  he 
said,  were  not  to  be  removed,  but  only  to  be  drawn  out 
as  the  exigencies  of  the  government  required;  but  all 
future  deposites  were  to  be  made  in  the  loeaL  banks. 


From  the  Globe  of  yesterday  morning. 

We  are  authorised  to  state,  that  the -deposites  of  the 
public  money  will  be  changed  from  the  bank  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  the  state  banks,  as  soon  as  necessary  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  for  that  purpose,  and  that  it  is  be- 
lieved, they  can  be  completed  in  Baltimore,  Philadel- 
phia, New  York  and  Boston,  in  time  to  make  the  change 
by  the  first  of  October,  and  perhaps  sooner,  if  circum- 
stances should  render  an  earlier  aetion  neeessary  on  the 
part  of  the  government. 

It  is  contemplated,  we  understand,  not  to  remove,  at 
once,  the  whole  of  the  public  money,  now  on  deposite  in 
the  bank  of  the  United  States,  but  to  suffer  it  to  remain 
there  until  it  shall  bfe  gradually  withdrawn,  by  the  usual 
operations  of  the  government.  And  this  plan  is  adopted 
in  order  to  prevent  any  necessity,  bn  the  part  of  the  bank 
of  the  United  States,  for  pressing  upon  the  commercial 
community;  and  to  enable  it  to  afford,  if  it  think  proper, 
the  usual  facilities  to  the  merchants.  It  is  believed,  that 
by  this  means  the  change  need  not  produce  any  inconve- 
nience to  the  commercial  community,  and  that  circum- 
stances will  not  require  a sudden  and  heavy  call  on  the 
bank  of  the  United  States  so  as  to  occasion  embarrass- 
ment to  the  institution  or  the  public. 

The  general  anxiety  which  has  been  manifested  on  this 
subject,  has  made  it  proper  to  announce  what  is  intended 
to  be  done:  and  we  understand  that  the  facts  and  reasons 
which  have  led  to  this  measure,  will  shortly  be  laid  before 
the  public. 

It  is  believed  that  they  will  be  found  to  be  amply  suf- 
ficient to  justify  the  course  which  is  now  to  be  taken,  in 
relation  to  the  public  deposites  in  the  bank  of  the  United 
States; 

The  bake  of  the  United  States.  The  following 
just  and  eloquent  description  of  the  bank  of  the  United 
States  is  extracted  from  Mr.  Justice  Johnson’s  opinion, 
delivered  in  the  case  of  Osborn  vs.  United  States  bank. 
f9.  Weat.  rep.  872. ) 

“The  bank  of  the  United  States  is  now  identified  with 
the  administration  of  the  national  government.  It  is  an 
immense  machine,  economically  and  beneficially  applied 
to  the  rfiscal  transactions  of  the  nation.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  dispense  with  it,  and  they  have  failed;  se- 
rious and  very  weighty  doubts  have  been  abandoned;  and 
it  is  now  become  the  functionary  that  Collects,  the  depo- 
sitory that  holds,  the  vehicle  that  transports,  the  guard 
that  protects,  and  the  agent  that  distributes  and  pays  away 
the  millions  that  pass  annually  through  the  national  trea- 
sury; and  all  this,  not  only  without  expense  to  the  govern- 
ment, but  after  paying  a large  amount,  furnishing  the  only 
possible  means  of  embodying  the  most  ample  security  for 
so  immense  a charge.” 

The  cholera  still  lingers  at  Columbus,  O.  It  is  re- 
marked that  no  case  had  occurred  among  the  inmates  of 
the  penitentiary,  about  200  in  number.  Many  eases  hap- 
pened in  the  Maryland  penitentiary  last  year,  but  the 
deaths  were  very  few.  These  facts  would  seem  to  shew 
that  a command  over  the  diet  and  habits  of  persons,  may 
either  prevent  the  disease,  or  check  its  malignity. 

Chickens.  A letter  to  the  editor,  dated  Flemings- 
burg,  Ky.  Aug.  8,  after  stating  that  the  place  was  entire- 
ly free  from  cholera  and  remarkably  healthy,  though 
out  of  a population  of  6 Or  700,  the  large  number  of  66 
had  died  of  the  awful  disease  just  named,  says' — “It  is  a 
singular  fact  that  during  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera  in 

these  parts,  that,  on  one  night,  Mr.  I.  T , lost  about 

80  chickens.  They  were  found  dead  the  next  morning 
under  their  roosts,  in  various  parts  of  his  yard.  Mr.  T. 
lives  about  eight  miles  from  this  place.” 

Frederick , (Aid.)  Sept.  11.  We  understand  from  « 
most  respectable  gentleman  that  a singular  disease  has 
been  very  fatal  amongst  the  young  chickens  on  his  farm. 
They  are  taken  with  a foaming  at  the  mouth,  and  after 
being  affected  in  that  way  for  a few  hours,  die  in  great 
numbers.  He  informs  us  that  he  lost  fifty  in  eight  days. 
We  have  not  heard  whether  the  mortality  is  confined  to 
his  farm  or  whether  it  prevails  throughout  the  neighbor- 
hood. 
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Practical  effects.  Business  begets  business— money 

begets  money' — 'improvement  begets  improvement 

but  inertness  begets  inertness — poverty  begets  poverty, 
and  the  stand-still  policy  begets  the  stand-still  policy,  let- 
us-alone  always  begetting  let-us-alone. 

The  Lexington  Intelligencer  says — '“Syracuse  in  1816 
contained  only  a tavern  and  perhaps  a blacksmith’s  shop. 
In  1822,  when  we  last  saw  the  place,  it  had  about  thirty 
buildings;  and  the  unfinished  grand  canal  was  navigable 
there.  At  present  we  believe  there  is  a town  as  large 
and  populous  as  Lexington.  This  rapid  growth,  people 
of  Kentucky,  comes  of  internal  improvement. 

Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal.  During  the  week 
ending  on  the  5th  instant,  68  vessels  passed  through  the 
canal  from  the  Delaware,  and  81  from  the  Chesapeake, 
making  149.  Former  report,  3,764;  total  this  season, 

3,913. 

Winchester  and  Potomac  rail  road.  Mr.  Robin- 
son, the  engineer,  has  given  public  notice  that  proposals 
will  be  received  by  him  in  Winchester,  till  the  7th  of 
November  next,  tor  the  grading  and  masonry  of  the  whole 
line  of  the  road,  being  twenty-seven  miles  in  extent' — • 
commencing  near  the  town  of  Winchester,  Ya.  and  end- 
ing at  the  Shenandoah  river.  The  line  will  be  divided 
into  sections,  of  convenient  length,  so  as  in  that  respect, 
to  accommodate  contractors. 

A great  work.  The  cost  of  the  line  of  the  rail  road 
from  London  to  Birmingham  is  estimated  at  2,500,000 
pounds,  or  about  twelve  millions  of  dollars!  It  will  join 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway.  The  highest 
summit  between  London  and  Birmingham  is  419  feet 
above  the  sea;  and  the  way,  at  London,  will  be  119  feet, 
and  at  Birmingham  367  feet  above  the  sea. 

A public  benefactor.  We  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  knowing  the  gentleman  named  in  the  paragraph  which 
follows  for  many  years— but  to  those  who  know  him; 
either  personally  or  by  reputation,  it  is  needless  to  say — • 
that  he  is  among  the  “most  worthy;”  a practical  man, 
blessed  with  a strong  mind,  indefatigable  industry,  and 
untiring  perseverance.  We  believe  that  the  fact  stated 
is  true' — that  it  was  chiefly  through  the  force  of  his  ex- 
ample and  the  facilities  which  he  generously  afforded, 
that  Washington  county  has  probably  sold  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  worth  of  wool  in  the  present 
season.  How  does  a whole  “herd  of  politicians”  sink  into 
nothingness,  when  compared  with  the  works  of  this  esti- 
mable citizen?  We  are  happy  in  the  knowledge  that 
there  are,  and  have  been,  many  like  him — men  possessed 
of  the  “gift”  to  look  a-head  and  foresee  effects,  and  with 
respect  to  all  sorts  of  public  and  private  improvements, 
or  national  or  individual  enterprises — 'giving  up  the  pow- 
er of  their  minds  and  the  force  of  their  influence,  to  urge 
them  forward — and  that  many,  like  Mr.  Reed,  have  been 
rewarded  in  magnificent  accomplishments  of  their  gener- 
ous purposes;  but  too  many  of  them  who  so  well  deserve 
to  be  called  public  benefactors,  will  be  duly  appre- 
ciated by  those  whom  they  have  most  efficiently  served, 
only  when  they  shall  have  rested  from  their  labors,  and 
departed  from  amongst  men;  but,  perhaps,  the  great  re- 
ward is  rendered  more  sure  on  this  account. 

“The  sales  of  wool  from  Washington  county,  (Penn.) 
are  estimated  for  the  present  season,  at  $250,000.  The 
U.  S.  Gazette,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  says,  that 
county  is  indebted  chiefly  to  the  example  and  efforts  of  a 
single  individual,  Alexander  Reed  esq.  for  the  great  ac- 
cession of  revenue  which  she  is  now  reaping  from  this 
addition  to  her  products.  ” 

Wool ^-prices  at  Boston , Sept.  13.  Saxony,  80  a 120; 
Spanish,  R.  F.  & S.  80  a 95;  Smyrna,  15  a 35;  Buenos 
Ayres,  9 a 12;  American — best  Saxony,  75  a 80;  full  blood 
merino,  65  a 70;  common  and  grade  wool  40  a 57.  Good 
spinning,  48  a 50. 

Alum  salt.  We  have  a fine  specimen  of  this  salt, 
manufactured  on  the  Kanawha.  It,  appears,  and  is  said 
to  possess  every  desirable  quality.  We  are  glad  to  learn 
that  the  manufacture  is  prosperous — the  demand  brisk 
and  price  fair. 


Diminished  value  of  propertt.  The  Chelmsford 
iron  foundry,  located  on  the  Merrimack,  in  Massachu- 
setts, was  lately  knocked  off  at  auction,  by  Coolidge  & 
Haskell,  of  Boston,  to  col.  John  Torrey,  of  Chelmsford 
for  $30,000.  It  is  said  that  it  cost  $90,000,  and  was  re- 
cently appraised  at  $53,000,  as  part  of  the  estate  of  Shep- 
hard Leach,  late  of  Easton,  (Mass.)  deceased. 

Passengers.  Seven  thousand  and  two  passengers  ar- 
rived at  Baltimore,  from  foreign  ports,  from  the  1st  of 
May  to  the  31st  of  August. 

Salaries.  The  lieut.  gov.  of  Nova  Scotia  formerly' 
received  £6,000  per  annum.  It  is  now  reduced  to 
£4,000,  being  in  dollars  and  cents  $17,777  77.  The  go- 
vernor of  Lower  Canada  now  receives  £6,223  or 
$27,657  77,  a much  larger  sum  than  the  president  of  the 
United  States  receives! 

Civilization.  The  late  London  papers  give  us  ac- 
counts of  two  boxing  matches,  got  up  for  the  amusement 
of  the  public,  in  each  of  which  one  of  the  parties  was 
killed.  In  one  of  these  matches  the  ruffians  fought  ninety- 
nine  rounds — when  one  of  them  “could’nt  go  it”'any  fur- 
ther, and  was  carried  off  in  a state  of  insensibility,  and 
soon  died — the  fight  having  lasted  three  hours! 

In  the  case  of  one  of  these  men  who  was  killed,  a phy- 
sician who  had  examined  the  body,  was  brought  before  a 
court,  and  the  following  took  place — ■ 

By  the  court,  to  the  physician — If  he  had  been  unsuc- 
cessful without  receiving  a blow,  it  might  have  caused  it? 

Witness' — 'Yes,  certainly,  my  lord. 

Examination  continued — I have  heard  the  account  of 
the  fight,  and  it  is  possible  that  what  took  place  then 
might  have  caused  it.  Upon  examining  the  body  I found 
several  external  bruises  that  had  no  corresponding  inter- 
nal injuries. 

By  the  court — The  bruises  of  the  head  or  body? 

Witness — Both,  my  lord. 

By  the  court — You  did  not  find  the  vessels  more  filled 
on  that  part  of  the  head  where  there  was  a blow,  than  on 
the  other  parts? 

Witness — No,  my  lord.  In  my  judgment  the  death 
was  caused  by  the  congested  state  of  the  cerebral  mem- 
brane. 

By  the  court — Supposing  that  congested  state  had  been 
caused  by  the  blows,  would  it  have  filled  all  the  vessels 
over  the  head  in  the  same  way? 

Witness — 'Not  so  likely,  my  lord. 

By  the  court — Then  finding  the  vessels  the  same  all 
over  the  head,  as  you  say  you  did,  would  you  attribute  it 
more  to  the  general  excitement  than  the  blows. 

Witness' — 'The  exertion  that  he  underwent  would  be 
more  likely  to  have  caused  it  than  the  blows  and  the  ex- 
ternal violence  which  he  had  received.  In  my  judgment 
I cannot  sav  that  the  blows  he  received  was  the  cause  of 
his  death,  either  in  the  whole  or  in  part.  That  was  the 
conclusion  I came  to  from  the  “post  mortem”  examina- 
tion. 

The  judge  in  charging  the  jury,  said  the  testimony  of 
the  physician  made  an  end  of  the  case,  as  the  prisoners 
were  only  responsible  for  the  excitement  attending  the 
fight.  The  prisoners  were  accordingly  acquitted,  and  a 
decision  is  established,  that  Byrne  died,  not  from  the 
blows  he  received,  but  from  those  he  inflicted.  The  re- 
sult has  caused  much  dissatisfaction  in  the  metropolis. 

Horrible  affair.  The  New  Orleans  Advertiser,  of 
the  23d  August,  relates  the  following:  two  Mexicans,  of 
the  lower  class,  had  a dispute  on  Sunday  last,  and  agreed 
to  go  out  on  the  Bayou  road  and  fight  a duel  with  dirk- 
knives.  They  walked  on  for  some  time,  one  a little  in 
advance  of  the  other;  when  they  had  got  about  a mile 
from  town,  the  hindermost  one  called  to  the  other  to  stop, 
as  he  thought  they  had  got  far  enough;  the  other  turned 
and  told  him  that  he  thought  it  was  folly  to  fight  lor  such 
trifles,  and  they'  had  better  settle  the  matter;  he  advanced 
to  light  a segar  from  one  which  the  other  was  smoking, 
and,  while  in  the  act  of  lighting  his  segar,  stabbed  the  for- 
mer in  the  abdomen  and  let  out  his  entrails.  The  wound- 
ed man  was  brought  to  town,  made  his  affidavit,  identifi- 
ed the  murderer,  and  died  on  Monday  evening. 
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Strange  casualty.  On  the  morning  of  the  19th  July 
last,  in  Steubenville,  Ohio,  a valuable  mare,  belonging 
to  Mr.  Wedderstrand,  died,  after  38  hours  of  extreme 
agony.  The  body  was  then  opened  to  ascertain  the  cause 
of  her  death,  when  a “house”  snake,  between  eighteen 
inches  and  two  feet  in  length,  was  found  extending  along 
the  windpipe,  with  its'  head  penetrated  into  the  heart. 
The  above  we  have  from  responsible  men,  who  saw  the 
snake  taken  out.  We  have  liberty  to  name  some  of  them 
and  will  do  so. 

Thomas  Wedderstrand,  owner;  Alexander  McMur- 
ray,  farrier;  James  Odcert,  Theodore  Wedderstrand,  J. 
McGuire,  F.  Smith,  and  James  Simeral,  dissector. 

\J\feiv  Lisbon  ( Ohio  J Patriot. 

Officers  to  be  sober  men.  The  following  notice 
has  been  issued  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to-  the 
collectors  of  the  customs. 

“It  appears  to  me  that  officers  whose  habits  are  not  po- 
sitively sober,  cannot  be  vigilant;  that  they  cannot  exer- 
cise their  skill  with  effect,  and  that  an  indulgence  in  one 
vice,  mean,  in  itself,  too  naturally  removes  repugnance 
to  others. 

“I  consider  it  my  duty,  therefore,  as  intimations  have 
been  given  to  me,  that  some  officers  in  the  revenue  ser- 
vice have  permitted  themselves  to  indulge  in  intemperate 
habits,  respectfully  and  earnestly  to  ask  your  aid  to  put 
an  effectual  termination  to  such  practices.  I will  thank 
you  to  use  fearlessly,  the  opportunities  which  your  posi- 
tion offers,  for  ascertaining  and  making  known  any  acts 
such  as  I have  referred  to,  in  order  that  I may  perform 
my  own  duty  in  reporting  cases  of  such  misconduct  to 
the  president,  for  his  information  and  decision.” 

Franklin.  The  New  [London]  Monthly  Magazine 
contains  some  unpublished  letters  of  Dr.  Franklin.  The 
following  was  written  when  he  was  a very  young  man: 

“ Philadelphia , Jan.  6,  1726-7. 

‘‘Dear  sister:  I am  highly  pleased  with  the  account 
captain  Freeman  gives  me  of  you.  I always  judged,  from 
your  behavior  when  a child,  that  you  would  make  a 
good,  agreeable  woman,  and  you  know  you  were  ever  my 
peculiar  favorite.  1 have  been  thinking  what  would  be  a 
suitable  present  fod  me  to  make,  and  for  you  to  receive, 
as  I hear  you  are  grown  a celebrated  beauty.  I had  al- 
most determined  on  a tea-table;  but  when  I consider  that 
the  character  of  a good  housewife  was  far  preferable  to 
that  of  only  being  a pretty  gentlewoman,  I concluded  to 
send  you  a spinning-wheel,  which  I hope  you  win  accept 
as  a small  token  of  my  sincere  Jove  and  affection.  Sister, 
farewell,,  and  remember  that  modesty,  as  it  makes  the 
most  homely  virgin  amiable  and  charming,  so  the  want 
of  it  infallibly  renders  the  most  perfect  beauty  disagree- 
able and  odious.  But  when  that  brightest  of  female  vir- 
tues shines  among  other  perfections  of  body  and  mind  in 
the  same  person,  it  makes  the  woman  more  lovely  than 
an  angel.  Excuse  this  freedom,  and  use  the  same  with 
me.  I am,  dear  Jenny,  your  loving  brother, 

“B.  Franklin.” 

Enrico  Causici.  A correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  states  that  this  celebrated  sculptor,  and 
pupil  of  Canova,  died  recently  at  Havana  of  Asiatic  cho- 
lera, after  an  illness  of  fifteen  minutes.  It  is  well  known 
to  most  of  our  readers,  that  the  statue  of  the  father  of 
his  country  which  surmounts  the  Washington  monument 
in  Baltimore,  was  executed  by  this  eminent  sculptor, 
whose  career  has  thus  been  cut  short,  by  the  pestilence. 

“Causici  also  executed  the  two  basso  relievos  in  the 
eapitol  at  Washington  of  colonel  Boon  and  the  Indians, 
and  the  landing  of  the  pilgrims — and  the  traces  of  his 
masterly  mind  and  of  his  unrivalled  chisel  are  to  be 
found  in  his  recent  bust  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  in  the  city 
hall  of  New  York.  In  an  agony  of  disappointed  hopes 
and  frustrated  success,  he  left  our  shores  for  Cuba,  but 
not  before  he  had  also  executed  an  inimitable  model  of 
the  projected  equestrian  statue  of  Washington,  intended 
for  our  park,  and  we  fear  the  loss  is  to  a great  degree 
irreparable.  We  learn  that  it  was  pretty  well  under- 
stood that  he  was  to  be  the  artist  to  execute  this  noble 
work,  and  the  only  consolation  left  is  that  his  prepared 
model  was  presented  to  Henry  M.  Western,  esq.  of  this 
city,  previous  to  his  departure,  whom  we  doubt  not  will 


willingly  afford  its  use  to  the  Washington  monument 
committee. 

“The  intention  of  Causici  was  to  return  amongst  us  to 
perfect  as  well  this  great  work,  as  also  the  unfinished  tro- 
phies of  the  monument  at  Baltimore. 

“But,  alas!  he  has  fallen  a victim  to  this  dire  pesti- 
lence, and  while  we  commiserate  his  fate,  it  is  to  pay  to 
his  memory  this  parting  token  of  admiration  and  ap- 
plause.” — 

Rank  in  society.  The  respect  we  pay  to  wealth  ab- 
sorbs the  respect  we  should  pay  to  genius.  Literary 
men  have  not  with  us  any  fixed  and  settled  position  as 
men  of  letters.  In  the  gregt  game  of  honors,  none  fall 
to  their  share.  We  may  say  truly  with  a certain  political 
economist,  “we  pay  best,  1st,  those  who  destroy  us — ge- 
nerals; 2d,  those  who  cheat  us — -politicians  and  quacks; 
3d,  those  who  amuse  us — singers  and  musicians;  and 
least  of  all,  those  who  instruct  us.”  It  is  an  important 
truth  noted  by  Helvetius,  that  the  degree  of  public  virtue 
in  a state  depends  exactly  on  the  proper  distribution  of 
public  rewards.  “I  am  nothing  here,”  said  one  of  the 
most  eminent  men  of  science  this  country  ever  produced, 
“I  am  forced  to  go  abroad  sometimes  to  preserve  my  self- 
esteem.” \London  Paper. 

The  rent  of  good  land,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  England, 
is  said  to  be  two  pounds,  or  $9  60  per  acre,  besides  the 
taxes,  which  are  equal  to  two  shillings  more.  The  price 
of  corn  must  needs  be  forced  up,  to  enable  the  farmers 
to  pay  such  rents. 

A moving  SPEECH.  In  the  British  house  of  lords, 
Dr.  Philpots  made  a speech  on  the  Irish  church  tempo- 
ralities bill,  which  drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Stan- 
ley. Mr.  Stanley  has  the  family  interest  of  .£15,000  per 
annum  in  the  Irish  church.  Hinc  illse  laclirymse.  Both 
the  honorable  secretary’s  sympathies  and  piety  were 
touched  on  this  occasion. 

Strange  suicide.  The  last  Vandalia  Whig  states 
that  a man  by  the  name  of  Miles  recently  hung  himself 
near  Carrollton,  111.  He  had  frequently  declared  his  de- 
termination to  put  an  end  to  his  life,  and  had  attempted 
to  hang  himself  two  or  three  times,  but  was  prevented  by 
his  wife.  On  the  morning  preceding  his  death,  he  told 
his  wife  he  would  live  no  longer,  and,  procuring  a rope, 
left  the  house.  His  wife  followed,  entreating  him  with 
all  the  earnestness  and  affection  <5f  a faithful  companion, 
to  desist  from  his  awful  purpose.  About  a mile  from 
their  house,  Miles  ascended  a large  tree,  beyond  the 
reach  of  h i s wife,  and  attached  the  rope  to  his  neck,  told 
her  that  if  she  did  not  wish  to  see  him  die,  she  might 
leave  the  place.  Mrs.  Miles,  perceiving  that  her  efforts 
and  entreaties  would  be  vain,  ran  for  help  to  the  nearest 
house;  but,  before  assistance  could  reach  the  spot,  the 
unhappy  man  was  dead. 

Miles  was  a young  man— had  been  married  but  a few 
months,  and  for  all  that  is  known  to  the  contrary,  lived 
happily  with  his  companion.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
been  subject  to  occasional  aberrations  of  mind. 

Militia  fines.  We  noticed  in  our  last  the  treatment 
which  a man  named  Hurlick,  a collector  of  militia  fines 
in  Philadelphia,  met  with  in  that  city.  He  will  probably 
have  to  give  up  this  disgusting  business — for  the  excite- 
ment against  him  gathers  force  as  it  goes  on,  as  the  fol- 
lowing, from  the  “Philadelphia  Intelligencer, ’’will  shew: 

Hurlick,  the  militia  fines  collector,  is  mobbed  almost 
every  day  of  his  life.  The  day  before  yesterday  he  was 
surrounded  by  several  hundred  boys,  shouting,  pushing, 
and  pelting  him,  until  he  was  forced  to  take  refuge  in  a 
tavern  in  Fourth  street.  The  crowd  without,  having  time 
to  deliberate  upon  further  operations,  determined  upon 
storming  his  place  of  refuge.  They  therefore  provided 
themselves  with  eggs  and  other  missiles;  and  having  sta- 
tioned themselves  in  such  a way  as  to  give  him  a general 
salute,  a number  entered  the  house  to  force  the  poor  col- 
lector into  the  street.  First,  however,  they  pushed  him 
partially  out  of  the  window,  when  an  individual  on  the 
outside  discharged  a bucket  of  water  upon  his  hapless 
head.  He  was  then  forced  into  the  street,  and  greeted 
with  a general  discharge  of  rotten  eggs.  Almost  blinded 
and  suffocated,  he  rushed  forward  and  broke  through  the 
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crowd.  They  still,  however,  pursued  him,  and  he  only 
escaped  by  leaping  several  fences,  and  hiding  himself  in 
some  private  yard.  The  respectable  and  orderly  part  of 
the  community  are  heartily  tired  of  these  lawless  and 
riotous  scenes. 

[We  since  learn  that  Hurlick  has  been  driven  from  his 
collectorship.] 

The  French  treaty.  The  “Richmond  Enquirer” 
has  the  following  admonitory  remarks  concerning  this 
treaty : 

Our  French  relations  are  still  involved  in  some  uncer- 
tainty. Mr.  Livingston  will  arrive  in  time  to  make  the 
proper  representations,  and  if  necessary,  the  most  forci- 
ble remonstrances,  against  any  intention  of  violating  the 
plighted  faith  of  the  government,  on  the  subject  of  the 
treaty.  Mr.  Davezac’s  success,  also,  in  bringing  to  so 
satisfactory  a conclusion  the  treaty  with  Naples,  may  have 
some  salutary  effect  upon  the  movements  of  the  cham- 
bers. The  silk  weavers  at  Lyons  and  the  growers  of 
wine  may  combine  their  exertions.  The  just  indignation 
and  the  apprehended  resentment  of  the  U.  States  may 
lend  additional  weight  to  all  these  circumstances.  It  is 
hoped,  therefore,  that  the  affair  of  the  treaty  may  yet 
terminate  in  an  agreeable  manner,  though  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  or  disputed  that  there  are  some  strong  influences 
arrayed  in  France  against  its  success.  M.  Dupin,  the 
president  of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  is  said  to  be  strong- 
ly opposed  to  it;  and  the  weight  of  his  authority,  as  a 
constitutional  lawyer,  may  tend  to  weaken  in  no  inconsi- 
derable degree  the  strong  arguments  which  are  founded 
on  a commitment  of  the  national  faith,  by  the  conclusion 
pf  the  treaty.  But  nous  verrons.  France  ought  to  be 
the  last  nation  in  Europe  to  forget  the  memorable  saying 
pf  one  of  the  greatest  of  her  sovereigns — “We  have  lost 
every  thing  but  our  honor l” 

Alexander  & Co.  of  Calcutta.  The  failure  of  this 
house  was  the  most  extensive  ever  known.  At  a meeting 
of  creditors  lately  held  in  London,  Mr.  Bracken,  one  of 
the  company,  presented  his  balance  sheet,  from  which 
the  following  amounts  are  derived: 

Debts  due  by  the  firm  £3,296,666  13s.  4 d.  or  about 
sixteen  millions  of  dollars. 

Assets — good  debts  £1,260,112  10s.;  doubtful  debts 
£2,858,708  6s.  8 d. — 'together  £4,734,041  13s.  4 d.  It 
was  expected  that  no  great  portion  of  the  doubtful  debts 
would  be  recovered.  It  is  not  stated  why  these  debts 
amounted  to  such  an  enormous  sum,  but  said  that  the 
balance  sheet  was  pronounced  satisfactory  by  the  credi- 
tors, who  instantly  signed  Mr.  Bracken’s  certificate. 

Sunday.  The  city  councils  of  Boston  have  recently 
passed  a very  long  ordinance,  for  the  regulation  of  drays 
and  other  carriages  of  burden.  We  extract  part  of  one 
section: 

“No  person  shall  be  permitted  or  allowed  to  lead, 
drive  or  ride  any  horse  or  other  beast  of  burden,  to  any 
pond  or  to  any  part  of  the  sea,  or  to  any  other  public 
place,  to  be  washed,  upon  the  Lord’s  day.” 

[We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  the  first  day  of  the 
week  officially  called  the  “Lord’s  day”  until  now.] 

State  contentions.  The  people  of  North  Carolina 
and  Tennessee  have,  by  a majority  of  votes,  decided  to 
call  conventions  for  the  purpose  of  amending  their  re- 
spective state  constitutions. 

New  Orleans,  Sept.  2.  It  is  with  pain  we  notice 
that  the  epidemic  increases;  cases  which  occur  are  of  a 
most  malignant  and  desperate  character,  and  baffle  often- 
er  than  otherwise,  the  skill  of  the  healing  art.  Strangers 
in  our  city  should  take  refuge  on  the  other  side  of  the 
lake,  and  absentees  should  by  no  means  hasten  their  re- 
turn this  season. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  same  date  mentions  that  the  inter- 
ments in  that  city  on  the  30th  were  nineteen , and  on  the 
Slst,  thirty.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  a severe  degree 
of  mortality. 

The  number  of  deaths  at  New  Orleans,  in  the  month 
®f  August,  was  346.  The  papers  of  -the  3d  instant  state 
that  the  yellow  fever  has  not  been  so  malignant  since 
1829. 


Died  of  the  yellow  fever  at  New  Orleans,  on  the  30th 
Aug.  Joshua  Mezick,  jr.  aged  21,  and  George  H.  Me- 
zick,  aged  19 — brothers,  and  natives  of  Baltimore. 

Among  the  deaths  by  the  yellow  fever  at  New  Orleans, 
we  notice  that  of  the  Dr.  Leon  cle  Neckere,  Roman  Ca- 
tholic bishop  of  the  state,  on  the  4th  inst.  He  is  highly 
spoken  of  as  having  been  a most  worthy  and  benevolent 
man. 

Regains  of  Napoleon.  Dr.  Antommarchi  has  ad- 
dressed the  following  letter,  dated  Paris,  August  2,  to 
the  king  of  the  French: 

Sire—~ -When  celebrating  the  anniversary  of  the  three 
great  days  of  July,  your  majesty  heightened  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  festival  by  the  homage  paid  to  the  memory 
of  the  emperor  Napoleon:  but  the  feelings  which  dictat- 
ed this  august  ceremony,  will  not  be  fully  satisfied  until 
the  remains  of  this  great  man  shall  cease  to  repose  in  a 
foreign  land — it  belongs  to  your  majesty  to  claim  them 
from  England.  The  success  of  your  demand,  sire,  can- 
not be  doubtful,  and  I offer  myself  to  your  majesty  to  go 
to  St.  Helena,  to  collect  and  bring  back  these  glorious 
relics.  I am,  sire,  with  respect,  &c. 

“F.  Antommarchi. 

“ JHedecin  de  Vempereur  Napoleon  at  St.  Helene .” 

Veto.  It  is  a remarkable  fact,  that  although  an  abso- 
lute negative  is  vested  in  the  king  of  England  as  a branch 
of  legislative  power,  it  has  not  been  exercised  since  the 
year  1692 — a period  of  one  hundred  and  forty  years.—- 
Judge  Story  in  his  “commentaries  on  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,”  says  “this  fact  can  only  be  accounted 
for  upon  one  of  two  suppositions,  either  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  crown  has  prevented  the  passage  of  objec- 
tionable measures,  or  that  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative 
has  become  so  odious,  that  it  has  not  been  safe  to  exercise 
it,  except  upon  the  most  pressing  emergencies.” 

The  West  India  trade.  The  Belfast  (Maine)  Ad- 
vocate says,  “We  saw  at  Castine,  a few  days  since,  a lot 
of  120  M.  shingles,  which  had  been  sent  to  Barbadoes, 
where  an  import  duty  of  1 4s.  ($3  25),  was  demanded, 
while  but  $3  were  offered  for  the  shingles.  Consequently 
they  were  not  landed  St.  Andrews  vessels  were  selling 
shingles  of  like  quality  (duty  free),  for  $3,  and  making 
fair  freight, 

Dry  docks.  From  the  Boston  correspondent  of  the 
Portland  Advertiser,  we  learn  that  the  cost  of  the  dry 
dock  at  Charlestowm  was  $652,482,  and  the  one  at  Nor- 
folk, $848,220.  Total,  $1,530,702. 

An  anti-nullification  steam  boat  nullified. 
From  the  Charleston  Courier.  The  report  from  the  en- 
gineer department  to  the  intendant,  relative  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  U.  S.  steamboat  Franklin,  by  fire,  which 
we  give  below,  is  quite  a curious  and  even  ludicrous  do- 
cument. It  is  amusing,  indeed,  to  see  what  a fiery  and 
inextinguishable  wrath  it  pours  out  against  the  poor  con- 
demned hulk — it  almost  seems  to  indicate  a sympathy 
with  the  devouring  element  in  the  work  of  destruction. 
How  liberally,  too,  does  it  allude  to  “the  cost  to  the  city 
in  the  exertions  to  extinguish  the  fire!”  “The naval  ar- 
mament that  infested  our  waters  the  last  winter,”  exhi- 
bited a very  different  spirit,  when  they  generously  and 
promptly  assisted  us  in  rescuing  our  city  from  a most  se- 
rious conflagration,  and  made  afterwards  a handsome 
contribution  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers. 

j Engineer's  department.  Charleston,  Jlug.  26,  1833. 

To  the  lion.  II.  L.  Pinckney,  intendant. 

Sir:  The  alarm  of  fire  which  occurred  on  Saturday 
night,  at  half  past  twelve  o’clock,  arose  from  the  confla- 
gration of  the  steamboat  Franklin,  belonging  to  the  naval 
armament  that  infested  our  waters  last  winter.  This  ves- 
sel was  lying  in  the  dock,  near  the  foundry  of  Easton  & 
Dotterer,  whither  she  had  been  sent  for  repairs,  but  con- 
demned as  unworthy  of  them.  The  captain  was  the  only 
person  on  board,  and  from  there  being  no  fire  used  in  the 
engine  room,  where  it  commenced,  he  thinks  it  must 
have  resulted  from  design;  there  appears,  how'ever,  from 
the  reasons  he  urged  to  me  for  this  opinion  no  founda- 
tion for  it.  The  hulk  and  engine  of  this  boat  were  both 
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condemned  when  examined  by  the  workmen,  and  at  the 
time  of  her  destruction,  cost  more  to  the  city  in  the  ex- 
ertions to  extinguish  the  fire,  than  she  probably  would 
have  sold  for.  The  hulk  of  the  steamboat  Hamburg,  in 
a similar  condition,  lying  near  her,  was  also  destroyed. 

I remain,  with  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  Stroisel,  principal  engineer . 

ELECTIONS  AND  ELECTIONEERING. 

In  Maine.  It  appears  that  there  were  four  parties  to 
the  late  election  in  Maine,  and  we  have  seen  them  called 
• — (I)  “the  democratic  party  in  favor  of  nullification,” 
(2)  “the  democratic  party  opposed  to  nullification”  (3) 
the  national  republican  party,  and  (4)  the  anti-masonic 
party;  and  it  seems  that  the  first  has  succeeded  in  the 
election  of  Robert  P.  Dunlap , for  governor — that  the  se- 
cond was  weak — that  the  third  did  not  “turn  out” — and 
that  the  fourth  obtained  only  a few  votes. 

The  Boston  Atlas  states  the  following  facts  in  regard 
to  the  Maine  elections:  “There  has  been  a curious  revo- 
lution in  many  of  the  towns.  The  “federalists”  have 
turned  “democrats”  and  the  democrats  become  federal- 
ists. The  town  of  Brunswick,  which  last  year  gave  155 
national  republican  majority,  now  gives  Dunlap  a majo- 
rity of  137 — Wells  gave  last  year  44  national  republican 
majority — now  100  the  other  way.  Gray  last  year  gave 
over  200  Jackson  majority — now  33  majority  the  other 
way.” 

“In  Thomaston,  where  John  Buggies  lives,  who  is  to 
be  the  successor  of  judge  Mellen  on  the  supreme  bench, 
there  is  a majority  of  288  against  Dunlap — last  year  there 
was  a Jackson  majority  in  the  town  of  280 — net  loss  568.” 

All  which  shew  the  operation  of  new  motives — incom- 
prehensible to  us. 

The  party  No.  2,  has  been  also  called  the  “JefFerso- 
nian-Jackson  party” — and,  as  heads  of  it,  judges  Preble 
and  Ware,  gen.  Chandler , and,  if  we  recollect  rightly, 
also  gen.  King,  and  other  distinguished  persons,  have 
been  mentioned;  but  they  were  vastly  overpowered.  It 
is  also  given  out  that  the  “Dunlap  party,”  is  favorable  to 
the  support  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  for  the  presidency.  We 
give  these  things  as  we  got  them.  The  returns,  &tc.  shall 
be  published  whenTeceived.  The  editor  of  the  Portland 
“Argus,”  Mr.  Smith,  has  been  elected  to  congress. 

In  Massachusetts.  The  “Boston  Atlas,”  noticing  the 
anti-masonic  convention,  said — There  were  288  ballots 
given,  of  which  Mr.  Adams  received  219 — Henry  Shaw 
63,  and  6 scattering. 

From  the  “Boston  Patriot”  of  a subsequent  date — “We 
understand  that  the  nomination  of  the  bon.  J.  Q.  Adams 
by  this  convention  as  a candidate  for  the  office  of  gover- 
nor, was  yesterday  accepted  by  that  gentleman.  The 
convention  then  proceeded  to  ballot  for  a candidate  for 
that  of  lieut.  governor,  and  the  hon.  Samuel  T.  Arm- 
strong received  a majority  of  the  votes.  A committee 
was  appointed  to  wait  on  Mr.  A.,  but  as  he  declined  giv- 
ing satisfactory  assurances  of  his  anti-masonrv,*  the  con- 
vention re-considered  their  vote,  and  Hon.  Wm.  Reed, 
of  Marblehead,  was  unanimously  nominated.  The  con- 
vention then  adjourned.” 

The  following  is  Mr.  Adams’  letter  accepting  the  no- 
mination: 

Quincy , Sept.  12. 

Fellow  citizens:  I have  received  with  grateful  and  deep 
sensibility  the  resolutions  which  you  have  been  pleased 

*Mr.  Armstrong  stated  to  the  committee  who  waited  upon 
him,  that  he  could  not  adopt  the  views  of  the  convention,  and 
referred  the  committee  to  his  letter  to  the  state  committee,  as 
still  expressing  his  opinions.  That  letter  is  as  follows: 

Boston,  November  17,  1831. 

Doctor  Jlbner  Phelps: 

Sir:  In  reply  to  the  questions  proposed  in  your  note  of  the 
15th  inst.  I would  observe,  that  I am  not  a mason;  and  that  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  freemasonry  abolished,  with  the  consent 
of  those  who  are  actually  freemasons,  or  by  want  of  new  mem- 
bers to  keep  the  institution  alive;  and  I am  of  opinion  that  pub 
lie  sentiment  tends  to  such  an  issue.  I am  as  much  as  any 
other  man  a friend  to  the  supremacy  of  the  laws;  at  present, 
however,  I do  not  believe  that  it  is  my  duty,  in  public  office,  to 
connect  the  abolition  or  the  support  of  freemasonry,  with  my 
official  obligations  or  conduct. 

Tendering  to  you,  sir,  and  through  you  to  those  of  my  fellow 
citizens  in  \vhose  behalf  you  have  addressed  me,  my  respectful 
salutations,  I remain  your  obedient  servant, 

Sam.  T.  Armstrong. 


this  day  to  adopt,  and  which  have  been  communicated  to 
me  by  your  very  respectable  committee. 

The  principles  upon  which  the  convention  have  seen 
fit  to  place  the  nomination,  which  they  have  done  me  the 
honor  to  tender  me,  are  such  as  I do  not  feel  it  consist- 
ent with  my  duties  as  a citizen  to  resist.  Believing  in  the 
right  of  the  people  to  command  the  services  of  one  of 
themselves  in  any  station,  which  they  think  proper  to  as- 
sign to  him,  I cannot  suffer  any  personal  consideration  to 
withstand  the  call  of  so  large,  so  respectable,  and  so  vir- 
tuous a portion  of  the  citizens  of  the  commonwealth,  as 
those  whom  you  represent,  to  submit  my  name  to  the  de- 
cision of  their  suffrages,  for  the  office  of  their  chief  ma- 
gistrate during  the  ensuing  year. 

I accept  then  your  nomination,  with  a profound  sense 
of  the  obligations  which  your  confidence  imposes  upon 
me;  among  which  that  of  an  administration  merging  all 
party  spirit  and  feeling,  in  the  great  interests  of  the 
whole  commonwealth  will  be  not  least  impressive;  and 
with  a fervent  prayer  to  the  ruler  of  the  universe,  that  if 
the  voice  of  the  people  of  the  state  should  concur  with  . 
yours,  the  final  result  may  be,  to  heal  the  divisions  of 
party,  to  promote  the  harmony  of  the  union,  and  to 
maintain  the  industry  of  freedom,  and  the  purity  of  the 
constitution.  I am  with  great  respect,  fellow  citizens, 
your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

John  Quincy  Adams. 

In  Vermont.  The  returns  are  not  yet  reported  to  us 
complete.  It  is  generally  said — that  Mr.  Palmer,  the 
anti-masonic  candidate  for  governor,  has  been  re-elected 
by  a majority  of  about  2,000  votes;  and  that  there  is  an 
anti-masonic  majority  in  the  legislature,  See.  Particulars 
hereafter. 

In  South  Carolina ■ — for  congress.  Col.  Clowney,  the 
nullification  candidate,  has  been  elected  over  col.  Wil- 
liams, the  union  candidate,  in  the  Pinckney  congressional 
district  by  a majority  of  226  votes.  In  the  united  dis- 
tricts of  Edgefield  and  Abbeville,  Mr.  McDuffie  has  been 
re-elected  bv  a very  large  majority  over  Mr.  Pressley, 
the  union  candidate.  All  the  returns  have  not  come  in, 
but  enough  is  known  to  render  it  certain  that  the  delega- 
tion of  South  Carolina,  in  the  ensuing  congress,  will  be 
as  follows: 

1.  Henry  L.  Pinckney.* — 2.  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Single- 
ton.* — >3.  William  J.  Grayson.* — 4.  William  K.  Clow^ 
ney.* — 5.  Gen.  James  Blair. — 6.  George  McDuffie.— -7, 
John  K.  Griffin.- — 8,  John  M.  Felder.-— 9.  Warren  R, 
Davis. 

All  nullifiers  except  gen,  Blair,  and  all,  we  believe, 
opposed  to  the  United  States  bank,  except  Mr.  McDuffie. 

[ Charleston  Courier. 

Mr.  Clowney  received  4,564  vptes — his  opponent,  Mr, 
Thomas  Williams  4,339.  Mr.  McDuffie  received  1,625 
votes,  and  his  opponent  only  329.  Mr.  Davis  2,930  votes, 
and  his  opponent,  col.  Grisham,  2,887. 

In  Indiana.  In  the  Vincennes  district,  Mr.  Ewing 
was  elected  to  congress  by  a majority  of  one  vote;  the 
votes  being  for  him  1,922,  and  for  Mr.  Davis  1,921. 

In  Missouri — for  a member  of  congress.  The  fol- 
lowing is  given  as  the  official  statement,  except  for  Green 
county,  the  result  of  which  is  added  as  said  to  be  known. 

Bull.  Strother.  Shannon.  Birch. 

3,658  3,621  3,258  2,100 

Green  county  14  9 172 

3,672  3,630  3,330 

There  were  also  392  “scattering.”  Mr.  Bull  is  elected 
by  42  votes.  The  “Missouri  Republican”  encourages 
the  appointment  of  a senator  in  congress,  (in  the  place  of 
Mr.  Buckner,  deceased),  whose  sentiments  may  respond 
to  those  of  Messrs.  Ashley  and  Bull,  the  representatives — 
saying  also  that  Mr.  Benton  will  leave  the  senate  at  the 
end  of  the  next  session.  And  adds — the  governor  “should 
appoint  a senator  who  will  support  the  union  of  these 
states,  against  the  revolutionary  doctrines  of  the  nullifiers 
and  of  the  seceders.  He  should  appoint  a senator  who  will 
sustain  the  United  States  bank,  and  vote  for  its  re-char- 
ter- — 'inasmuch  as  the  people  have  said  by  their  votes  for 
Bull,  Shannon  and  Birch,  that  they  were  in  favor  of  this 
institution,  with  modifications:  [this  assumption  cannot 
be  denied,  for  it  is  notorious  that  Strother  is  the  only 

*New  members. 
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man  who  opposed  the  bank.]  He  should  appoint  a se- 
nator who  will  advocate  such  a system  of  improvements 
as  will  give  increased  facilities  to  the  navigation  of  our 
great  highways,  and  extend  to  us  the  advantages  of  the 
national  road  which  already  connects  so  many  states  to- 
gether. He  should  appoint  a senator  who  will  lend  his 
time  and  talents  to  procure  an  appropriation  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  only  impediment  to  the  commercial  pros- 
perity of  St.  Louis,  and  which  threatens  to  shut  up  our 
port  altogether.  In  a word,  he  should  do  as  the  people 
have  done  in  the  late  election,  throw  aside  the  trammels 
of  party— -and  select  that  man  who  is  most  distinguished 
for  the  purity  of  his  political  life— for  talents,  for  disin- 
terestedness, and  a sacred  regard  for  the  rights  and  the 
welfare  of  the  people.  If  he  thus  acts,  no  dissatisfaction 
will  be  manifested  at  the  selection  which  lie  may  make 
for  this  important  station.” 

[A  temporary  appointment  of  a senator  rests  with  the 
governor.  ] 

The  Mississippi  papers  announce  that  Mr.  Poindexter 
declines  being  a candidate  for  re-election  to  the  senate  of 
the  United  States.  Mr.  P’s  term  of  service  does  not  ex- 
pire until  the  3d  of  March,  1 835,  but,  as  the  legislature  of 
the  state  meets  hut  once  in  two  years,  it  may  possibly 
elect  a senator  at  the  coming  session,  for  the  six  years 
following  Mr.  P’s  present  term. 

—*»>>©  @ ®4*«— 

BRIEF  NOTICES. 

A “considerable”  number  of  persons  have  been  killed  in 
duels,  in  the  south,  within  a short  time  past.  The  present 
most  fashionable  mode  is  to  die  by  a ball  in  the  head.  So  fell, 
Mr.  Campbell,  U.  S.  attorney  for  Florida— and  others. 

The  whole  number  of  passengers  over  the  Saratoga  and 
Schenectady  rail  road,  during  the  month  of  August,  was  14,134; 
and  during  the  months  of  June,  July  and  August,  thirty  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  sixty-five. 

Dr.  Franklin  recommends  a young  man  in  the  choice  of  a 
wife,  to  select  her  from  a bunch,  giving  as  his  reason,  that 
when  there  are  many  daughters  they  improve  each  other,  and 
from  emulation  acquire  more  accomplishments,  and  know 
more,  and  do  more  than  a single  child  spoiled  by  parental  fond- 
ness. 

The  public  jail  of  the  parish  of  Lafayette,  (Louisiana)  was 
destroyed  by  fire  on  the  12th  ult.  under  the  following  circutn- 
stances: 

“It  is  generally  supposed  that  it  was  destroyed  at  the  instance 
and  request  of  Alexander,  a negro  slave,  recently  sold  by  the 
late  E.  B.  Mayfield  to  a person  residing  in  or  near  Alexandria, 
Louisiana— a notorious  villain— who  was  confined  within  its 
walls,  at  the  time,  under  sentence  of  death,  for  his  repeated  ne- 
farious acts,  and  who  perished  in  the  conflagration.  Every 
effort  was  made  to  save  the  prisoner,  but  the  fire  was  discover- 
ed too  late  and  was  too  far  advanced  to  release  him.” 

We  learn  that  on  one  day  last  week,  the  locomotive,  Virgi- 
nia, conveyed  across  the  New  Castle  and  Frenchtown  rail 
road,  at  one  trip,  four  hundred  packages  of  dry  good,s,  a large 
proportion  of  which  were  No.  1 boxes.  The  time  employed  in 
crossing  the  road  (161  miles)  was  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes, 
and  the  wood  consumed,  about  one-third  of  a cord  of  pine. 

[Phil.  U.  S.  Gaz. 

We  were  shewn  yesterday,  a sample  of  anthracite  coal,  being 
part  of  an  immense  bed  recently  discovered  by  Mr.  Purcell,  en- 
gineer, on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac,  about  15  or  20  miles 
above  Williamsport,  Washington  county.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Purcell,  that  this  bed  of  coal  extends  to  the  Maryland  shore. 
It  appears  to  us  to  be  of  good  quality.  [Balt.  Chronicle. 

An  interesting  discovery  has  lately  been  made'at  Rome  in  the 
vineyard  of  Dr.  Lnpi,  between  the  gates  of  St.  Sebastian  and 
St.  Paul.  The  celebrated  mosaic,  made  by  Sosius  Pergamus, 
and  mentioned  by  Pliny,  lib.  33,  sect.  25,  has  been  found.  The 
mosaic  represents  the  remains  of  a dinner  left  on  a floor,  bones 
of  chickens,  fish,  lettuce  leaves,  a mouse  gnawing  these  frag- 
ments, &e.  Pliny  states  that  two  doves  on  a vase  were  repre- 
sented on  the  mosaic,  but  this  part  of  the  work  has  been  da- 
maged by  the  construction  of  a wall  near  the  place  where  it 
was  deposited. 

A person  once  said  to  a father  whose  son  was  noted  for  lazi- 
ness, that  he  thought  his  son  was  very  much  afraid  of  work. 
“ Afraid  of  work,”  replied  the  father,  “not  at  all — he  will  lay 
down  and  go  to  sleep  close  by  the  side  of  it!” 

Roxanna  Love,  wove,  in  the  Williamsville  factory,  Killingly, 
Conn,  in  the  month  of  June  last,  on  three  looms,  three  weeks 
in  succession,  803  yards  per  week,  making  in  the  whole  2,418 
yards  of  37  inch  sheetings,  averaging  to  each  loom  per  day  44 
78-100  yards;  yarn  No.  18.  She  also  wove  in  one  week,  on  six 
looms,  commencing  August  19th,  to  Saturday  the  24th,  inclu- 
sive, 1,575$  yards  same  kind  of  cloth  as  above  named,  averaging 
43$  yards  to  each  loom  per  day;  for  which  she  received  six  mills 
per  yard— $9  45  cents  for  one  week.  [Prov.  Jour. 


A letter  from  a gentleman  in  lower  Virginia,  speaks  of  the  un- 
precedented number  of  conflagrations  in  that  part  of  (he  country 
during  the  present  season — evidently,  as  it  is  stated,  the  work 
of  incendiaries.  The  Richmond  Whig  sounds  an  alarm  on  the 
subject  of  the  elopement  of  slaves,  within  the  last  eight  months 
— “a  gentleman  upon  whose  veracity  we  may  rely  with  the  ut- 
most confidence,  and  who  has  paid  considerable  attention  to 
these  matters,  informs  us  that  they  amount  to  at  least  130,  all 
valuable  slaves,  generally  house  servants,  and  persons  who  had 
been  greatly  indulged  by  their  owners.  They  have  generally 
been  supposed  to  make  their  escape  by  water.” 

There  are  seventy-six  omnibusses  running  in  the  streets  of 
New  York  city;  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  licensed  hackney 
coaches,  at  the  different  stands,  two  thousand  four  hundred  and 
forty-nine  carts;  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  porters,  with 
either  barrows  or  hand  carts. 

The  editor  of  the  United  States  Gazette  has  been  presented 
with  four  apples,  which  weighed,  together,  92  ounces — the  light- 
est being  22,  and  the  heaviest  24V  They  grew  on  the  farm  of 
Mr.  Jacob  C.  Lippincott,  of  Evesham,  Burlington  county,  New 
Jersey.  The  quality  was  also  excellent. 

Capt.  James  Riley,  well  known  to  the  reading  community, 
exhibited,  at  the  exchange,  on  Wednesday,  a silk  shawl,  made 
at  Fez,  the  capital  of  Morocco,  which  he  recently  purchased  at 
Mogadore,  for  the  president  of  the  United  Stales.  The  shawl 
is  one  of  great  beauty,  of  diversified  colors.  Portions  of  it.  are 
woven  with  fine  gold,  to  the  value  of  four  doubloons.  Captain 
Riley  also  exhibited  two  camelions,  who  changed  color  nearly 
as  quick  as  the  most  expert  New  York  politicians. 

[N.  Y.  Gaz. 

Mr.  Hughes,'  our  charge  d’affaires  at  Sweden,  last  from  Ghent, 
arrived  at  New  York  a few  days  ago. 

It  is  stated  in  the  western  papers  that  “Count  Leon,”  the 
“famous  impostor,”  who  succeeded  in  making  a party  for  him- 
self among  the  “Harmonists”  and  caused  a division  of  that  so- 
ciety, has  stripped  his  followers  of  the  thousands  of  dollars 
which  came  to  their  share,  and  left  them  in  beggary.  He  has 
fled  to  Mexico.  He  appears  to  be  a most  accomplished  knave — 
if  the  half  of  what  is  said  of  him  is  true. 

The  Petersburg  and  Roanoke  rail  road,  is  in  full  operation 
passengers  being  conveyed  between  the  two  points,  a distance 
of  sixty  miles,  in  the  short  space  of  four  hours. 

— ...»+© 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

From  London  papers  to  the  11th  Jlugust , inclusive. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

In  the  house  of  commons,  on  the  night  of  the  7th,  the  slavery 
abolition  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed.  Parliament 
was  expected  to  get  through  business  about  the  20th. 

In  the  house  of  commons,  lord  Althorp  held  out  a hope  that 
the  progress  of  reductions  in  the  expenditures  would  enable  the 
government  to  remove  the  inhabited  house  tax. 

The  princess  Victoria,  had  nearly  been  killed  by  the  fall  of 
one  of  the  spars  of  a vessel,  in  which,  with  her  mother,  she  was 
taking  an  excursion. 

Parliament  was  to  be  prorogued  on  the  first  of  September. 
For  a great  many  years  past  there  has  not  been  so  abundant  a 
harvest  as  at  present. 

PORTUGAL. 

Don  Pedro  and  his  suite  entered  Lisbon  on  the  28th  July,  and 
was  received  with  great  enthusiasm.  The  city  rang  with  vivas! 
— and  the  houses  were  illuminated  for  several  successive  even- 
ings. Miguel  was  supposed  to  be  with  the  army  in  the  north. 
It  was  thought  he  would  soon  be  expelled  from  the  country. 
The  place  of  his  retreat  was  not  ascertained.  Donna  Maria 
was  about  to  leave  Paris  for  Lisbon.  It  seems  that  France  and 
England  have  requested,  or  required,  that  Don  Pedro,  shall  not 
assume  the  regency — the  reasons  for  which  do  not  so  fully  ap- 
pear. It  is  hinted,  however,  that  Russia  may  not  like  it — and 
Pedro,  himself,  is  not  much  esteemed. 

THE  POLES. 

The  emperor  Nicholas  has  just  issued  two  decrees,  which 
must  excite  the  indignation  of  the  world.  The  first  is  a de- 
cree rendering  political  offences  amenable  to  courts  martial,  in 
contravention  of  the  tyrant’s  “organic  statute,”  of  the  22d  Fe- 
bruary, 1832,  promising  a special  law  for  offences  against  the 
state.  The  second  is  possibly  as  strong  an  act  of  tyranny  as 
was  ever  carried  into  execution  in  any  age  or  country,  however 
fierce  the  aspect  of  the  ruling  sway — being  an  official  order  to 
punish  the  teachers  and  youth  of  Poland  for  studying  their  na- 
tive language  and  history!  In  one  word,  a semi-barbarous  peo- 
ple, with  the  grossest  injustice,  subject  a comparatively  en- 
lightened one,  and  cooly  decree  the  utter  destruction  of  their 
annals,  literature,  and  language.  The  students  who  have  been 
studying  their  native  language  and  history,  are  to  be  sent  off  to 
the  armies! 

SWITZERLAND. 

Schwytz,  July  31.  A civil  war  has  just  made  its  appearance 
in  this  part  of  the  country.  An  inhabitant  of  Kussnacht* 


[*Kussnaclit  is  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  of  the  four  cantons, 
three  leagues  from  Lucerne,  and  with  its  district  contains  4,000 
smils.  It  was  at  this  place  that  William  Tell  slew  the  tyrant 
Gessler.  This  small  state  was  subject  to  Schwytz  before  the 
revolution  of  1793.] 
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(Schvvytz  exterior)  having  petitioned  for  a reunion  with  the 
Schwytz  interior,  was  arrested  yesterday  by  the  authorities,  but 
afterwards  rescued  by  his  friends.  Serious  disturbances  ensu- 
ed; the  windows  of  several  houses  were  broken,  muskets  were 
fired,  and  several  persons  were  wounded.  The  party  who  were 
for  a reunion  suffered  much.  Troops  were  immediately  sent  to 
the  frontier  to  prevent  a civil  war.  Col.  Aleyberg,  an  officer 
of  the  federal  government,  but  how  attached  to  the  small  diet, 
entered  Kussnacht  at  the  head  of  600  men,  and  took  possession 
of  it,  in  the  name  of  the  canton  of  Schwylz.  lie  deposed  the 
authorities,  appointed  new  magistrates,  made  the  principal  pa- 
triots prisoners,  and  brought  them  under  escort  to  Schwytz.  W e 
have  here  3,000  men  under  arms  ready  to  support  him;  and  the 
smaller  cantons  are  all  brave  and  zealous,. and  are  also  ready  to 
lend  their  aid.  On  the  arrival  of  the  troops  on  the  frontier  this 
morning,  several  musket  shots  were  heard  in  the  distance,  and 
soon  afterwards  a messenger  brought  intelligence  that  hostili- 
ties had  commenced,  and  a public  functionary  transmitted  to 
Ihe  commandant  a letter  demanding  a supply  of  forces. 

LATER  FOREIGN  NEWS. 

From  London  papers  to  the  \3th  Jlugust,  inclusive. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

In  the  house  of  lords,  Aug.  12th,  the  slavery  abolition  bill  was 
read  a second  time,  and  after  a very  tedious  discussion,  of  which 
the  object  is  by  no  means  apparent,  the  committal  of  the  bill 
was  understood  to  be  fixed  for  the  14th. 

In  the  house  of  commons,  the  China  trade  bill  was  read  a 
third  time  and  passed. 

The  report  on  the  bank  charter  bill  was  received,  and  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  read  a third  time  the  next  day. 

The  factories  regulation  bill  was  again  discussed. 

The  second  reading  of  the  Irish  tithes  bill,  gave  rise  to  a pro- 
tracted discussion,  hut  was  carried  on  a division — 109  to  53. 

There  was  a great  fire  in  Dublin  in  the  night  of  the  9th  ult. 
at  the  sugar  and  spirit  stores  of  the  custom  house.  The  loss  is 
estimated  at  £500,000.  Among  the  articles  destroyed  were 
3.000  hhds.  sugar  and  1,000  puncheons  of  spirits.  The  building, 
which  is  a perfect  ruin, cost  £103,000. 

It  is  reported  that  the  marquis  of  Anglesey  will  be  recalled 
from  the  lord  lieutenancy  of  Ireland. 

Ireland  was  getting  quiet. 

FRANCE. 

Galignani’s  Messenger  of  the  10th  observes — We  learn  that 
the  government  has  received  new  proposals  from  that  of  Hayti, 
but  they  have  not  been  acceded  to.  The  government  requires 
that  positive  guaranties  should  be  given  before  any  other  nego- 
tiation is  entered  upon,  in  order  that  the  execution  of  what  may 
be  agreed  upon  may  be  trusted  to.  The  brig  le  Cuirassier  is 
about  to  sail  from  Brest  with  despatches  for  Port-au  Prince, 
from  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  on  the  subject  of  this  negoti- 
ation, and  she  is  to  wait  for  the  answer  of  the  Haytien  govern- 
ment. 

PORTUGAL. 

There  is  a great  deal  of  matter  from  this  country — but  it  is  on- 
ly important  to  say  that  the  party  of  Donna  Maria  seemed  com- 
pletely 'established.  The  patriarch  of  Lisbon  had  offered  up 
prayers  for  her.  The  Miguelites  appear  to  have  suffered  ex- 
ceedingly in  their  attacks  upon  Oporto.  Miguel  was  yet  un- 
heard of.  It  is  reported  that  he  will  not  be  permitted  to  enter 
Spain. 

Don  Pedro  is  said  to  have  granted  a general  amnesty,  except- 
ing only  the  minister  of  police.  It  is  thought  that  one  of  his  first 
acts  will  be  the  suppression  of  convents  throughout  Portugal. 

The  foreign  papers  state  confidently  that  the  English  ministry 
are  endeavoring  to  bring  about  an  arrangement  by  which  Don 
Pedro  is  to  return  to  Brazil,  and  that  M.  de  Talleyrand  and  lord 
Palmerston,  on  the  part  of  their  respective  courts,  have  had  se- 
veral conferermes  on  the  subject. 

It  is  well  observed — “it  seems  strange  that  France  and  Eng- 
land should  undertake  to  determine  where  the  father  of  the 
queen  of  Portugal  ought  to  reside.” 

SPAIN. 

Madrid,  JIug.  1.  We  are  assured  that  negotiations  are  on  foot 
respecting  the  recognition  of  several  of  the  late  Spanish  colo- 
nies in  America.  Our  cabinet  still  put  forward,  as  the  sine  qua 
non,  the  proportionate  division  of  the  debt,  which  is  to  be  set- 
tled on  conditions  similar  to  those  now  in  contemplation  be- 
tween Holland  and  Belgium. 

GERMANY. 

We  notice  the  movement  of  large  bodies  of  troops.  Germany 
is  a great  camp.  The  bayonet  rules. 

HOLLAND  AND  BELGIUM. 

We  hear  of  new  negotiations,  concerning  the  affairs  of  these 
kingdoms.  They  are,  as  they  were — not  worthy  of  record; 
“words,  words,  words. ” 

SWITZERLAND. 

The  disturbances  in  this  country  appear  to  have  been  more 
extensive  than  at  first  was  reported — 300  persons  were  killed  in 
one  of  the  affrays.  The  cause  of  these  quarrels  is  not  stated. 

MEXICO. 

It  is  said  that  general  Valencia  had  defeated  the  “traitor” 
general  Escalada,  who,  with  general  Palacios,  has  been  captur- 
ed. General  Santa  Anna  does  not  appear  strong  enough  to  pur- 
ue  general  Bnran  and  general  Arista.  The  country  is  under  a 
eneral  calamity. 


A STEAMBOAT  ON  A NEW  PLAN. 

From  the  Troy  Press. 

Mr.  Burden,  of  this  city,  already  favorably  known  to  the  pub- 
lic as  a most  ingenious  mechanic,  and  the  author  of  an  impor- 
tant invention,  whereby  he  has  secured  a fortune  to  himself, 
and  conferred  a great  benefit  upon  the  country — we  mean  his  pa- 
tent wrought  spike  machine — has  undertaken  no  less  a task  than 
that  of  effecting  an  entire  overt  urn  in  the  construction  of  steam- 
boats and  steam  navigation.  He  is  now  constructing  a steamboat 
on  a plan  peculiarly  his  own,  to  run  25  miles  the  hour,  and  to  make 
a trip  from  Albany  to  New  York  and  back  by  daylight. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  respect  to  speed  only,  which  is  to  con- 
stitute the  chief  excellence  of  Mr.  Burden’s  boat,  but  in  regard 
to  materials,  weight,  cheapness  of  construction^  and  the  power 
necessary  to  propel  it,  it  is  designed  to  effect  a saving  of  50  per 
cent,  over  the  most  approved  models  now  in  use. 

The  plan  is  this:  Mr.  Burden  has  constructed  two  trunks, 
which,  for  the  want  of  a better  similitude,  we  shall  compare  to 
two  huge  sea  serpents.  They  are  each  300  feet  long,  and  only 
8 feet  diameter  in  the  centre,  tapering  off  each  way  to  a point. 
They  are  constructed  of  staves,  like  a barrel,  except  instead  of 
hoops  on  the  outside,  they  are  drawn  together  from  the  inside 
by  iron  rods  having  a head  at  one  end  and  screws  cut  at  the 
other.  These  at  regular  intervals  pass  from  the  outside  of  the 
trunk  through  each  stave,  and  through  a stout  iron  in  the  centre 
and  are  there  drawn  up  and  secured  fast  by  a nut.  The  staves 
are  of  pine  timber  4 inches  thick,  and  from  30  to  80  feet  in  length. 
These  two  trunks  are  to  be  placed  side  by  side,  16  feet  apart  at 
the  centre,  and  suitably  and  efficiently  connected  together  by 
transverse  timbers,  upon  which  the  deck  is  to  be  laid  and  the  ma- 
chinery placed.  It  is  designed  to  propel  the  boat  with  one 
wheel  only,  which  is  to  be  placed  between  the  trunks  at  the  cen- 
tre. The  buckets  will  be  16  feet  long,  and  the  diameter  of  the 
wheel  considerably  greater  than  in  common  boats.  The  engine 
will  be  horizontal,  like  that  of  the  Novelty;  and  is  designed  or- 
dinarily to  exert  a 75  horse  power,  but  is  so  constructed  that 
greater  may  be  had  if  necessary.  Mr.  B.  however,  does  not  cal- 
culate that  more  will  be  required. 

The  trunks  were  constructed  at  Merritt’s  mills,  below  the 
city,  and  were  launched,  or  rather  rolled  into  the  Hudson  yes- 
terday. We  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  one  of  them  deposited 
in  the  watery  element.  The  other  was  launched  before  we  ar- 
rived. It  is  designed  immediately  to  frame  them  together,  and 
lay  the  deck.  This  done,  the  machinery,  will  be  applied,  and 
the  invention  tested  by  actual  experiment.  It  is  proper,  how- 
ever, to  say,  that  an  experiment  has  already  been  made,  with  a 
boat  of  smaller  dimensions,  and  trunks  eighty  feet  long;  the  suc- 
cess of  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  B.  justifies  the  present  un- 
dertaking, and  is  the  basis  of  his  entire  confidence  in  its  success. 
—•*»*>©  @ ©<««— 

ENGLISH  MANNERS. 

The  comforts  of  British  legislation.  It  is  not  unusual,  when 
midnight  approaches,  to  observe  members  in  different  parts  of 
the  house  sound  asleep,  which  frequently,  especially  when  di- 
visions take  place,  gives  rise  to  the  most  ludicrous  mistakes. 
Some  steal  away,  says  the  Parliamentary  Review,  into  the  re- 
cesses and  galleries,  for  more  undisturbed  repose,  and  others  go 
into  the  library  or  the  house  of  lords,  or  the  nearest  tavern  or 
coffee  room,  for  change  of  air  and  motion,  and  are  locked  out 
on  the  division.  On  one  of  the  motions  in  committee  on  the 
East  India  bill,  Mr.  Spring  Rice  was  fast  asleep  in  a recess  of 
the  house  on  one  of  the  benches,  and  was  counted  in  the  oppo- 
sition against  ministers,  of  which  he  is  an  official  colleague.  On 
Mr.  Ruthven’s  motion  against  sinecures,  Mr.  Young  and  others, 
who  were  endeavoring  to  get  away,  so  as  not  to  vote  at  all, 
were  brought  back  to  vote  against  their  own  wishes. 

On  Mr.  Tennyson’s  motion  for  short  parliaments,  col.  Evans, 
who  had  spoken  in  favor  of  the  motion  during  the  evening,  was 
found  fast  asleep  during  the  division,  and  was  counted  among 
the  opponents  of  the  measure  he  had  spoken  to  defend:  and 
similar  instances  are  occurring  almost  every  day.  All  this  is 
very  discreditable;  but  the  fault  is  not  so  much  in  the  members 
as  in  the  system.  Nature  dictates  that  they  should  be  in  bed. 
The  ministers— who  have  it  in  their  power  at  any  time  to  alter 
the  hours  and  reform  the  rules  of  the  house— insist  that  they 
should  be  legislating;  and  thus,  while  for  every  other  duty  in 
life,  men  are  required  to  be  in  full  possession  of  their  faculties 
—for  the  business  of  legislating,  the  most  difficult  and  important 
that  can  be  undertaken  by  man,  the  hours  are  chosen  when  fa- 
tigue and  stupefaction  combine  to  render  men’s  bodies  and 
minds  alike  unfit  for  the  due  discharge  of  their  duties. 

[London  paper . 

Visit  to  JllmaclCs — Jlpril  16,  1818.  We  were  at  Almack’s  last 
night.  The  younger  part  of  the  company  danced.  They  were 
not  the  most  numerous  part.  Statesmen,  cabinet  ministers  and 
their  ladies,  peers,  peeresres  and  their  daughters,  foreign  am- 
bassadors and  others,  were  present.  In  these  circles,  if  all 
classes  do  not  intermingle,  all  ages  do.  Gibbon,  writing  to  lord 
Sheffield  from  Paris,  says,  that  Horace  Walpole  gave  him  a let- 
ter to  Madame  du  Deffand,  “an  agreeable  young  lady  of  eighty- 
two,’’ who  had  constant  suppers  at  her  house,  and  the  best 
company.  There  may  be  seen  in  society  in  London,  and  as 
parts  of  its  ornaments,  ladies  whom  I should  set  down  as  not 
tar  short  of  that  youthful  age.  It  would  be  doing  injustice  to  the 
stronger  sex  to  suppose  that  they  give  up  sooner.  We  got  to 
Almack’s  after  having  been  at  Covent  Garden  theatre  to  see 
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Miss  O’Neil’s  Bianca.  In  like  manner,  it  is  after  the  opera  that 
we  go  to  the  evening  parties  of  lady  Castlereagh,  the  invitation 
specifying  that  time.  Neither  the  opera  nor  Covent  Garden 
break  up  untiL  twelve.  Parties  beginning  at  tiiat  hour,  last  until 
two  or  three.  Most  of  those  who  have  been  at  them  do  not  rise 
until  towards  noon  next  day.  About  two  commences  the  roll 
of  carriages.  At  six  in  the  evening  the  morning  ends.  Then, 
scarcely  sooner,  the  throngs  of  carriages,  witli  gentlemen  and 
ladies  on  horseback  disappear  from  the  streets  and  parks,  the 
hour  of  preparation  for  dinner  being  at  hand.  This  is  no  over- 
drawn account,  but  the  daily  routine,  it  seems  strange  that 
health  can  be  preserved  with  such  habits;  yet  the  men  look  pale, 
the  women  blooming.  Chiefly,  they  are  of  a class  whose  riches 
leave  them  at  perfect  leisure;  but  mixed  in  with  them  are  others, 
men  of  affairs,  whose  duties  are  arduous,  and  whose  fame  must 
be  kept  up  by  exertion — cabinet  ministers,  parliamentary  ora- 
tors, even  chancellors  and  vice  chancellors— the  last  being  seen 
on  the  bench  next  morning  at  nine.  How  these  go  through  all, 
it.  seems  more  strange.  This  kind  of  life  opens  by  degrees  in 
February,  gets  to  its  crisis  in  May  and  June,  and  ends  with  July. 

[Rush's  Residence  at  the  court  of  London. 
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NAPOLEON  AND  THE  PRINCESS  OF  HATZFIELD. 

In  the  year  1803  a strong  sensation  was  caused  by  the  affair 
of  the  princess  of  Hatzfield,  in  which  it  must  be  allowed  that 
Napoleon  behaved  with  the  most  creditable  generosity.  It  ap- 
pears, that  after  the  emperor  had  effected  his  triumphs  in  Por- 
tugal, and  after  the  king  and  queen  of  Prussia  withdrew  from 
Berlin,  the  prince  of  Hatzfield  remained  in  that  city,  and  acted, 
in  some  respects, as  a spy  on  the  French  army.  He  had  had  the 
folly  to  put  a letter  into  the  Berlin  post  for  the  king  of  Prussia, 
giving  his  majesty  a full  account  of  all  that  was  passing  in  that 
city,  the  movements  of  the  French,  their  number,  their  senti- 
ments, with  other  particulars.  The  letter  was  intercepted;  it 
was  placed  into  the  hands  of  Napoleon,  who,  on  perusing  it, 
flew  into  one  of  his  “glorious  fits”  of  passion,  as  Madame  Junot 
calls  them,  and  directed  a military  commission  forthwith  to  sit 
and  investigate  the  conduct  of  the  prince.  The  princess,  hear- 
ing the  news,  and  remembering  that  Duroc,  who  had  great  in- 
fluence with  Bonaparte,  sought  him  every  where.  When  at 
last  she  found  him,  he  offered  his  best  advice,  and  he  recom- 
mended her  to  see  the  emperor  on  the  same  day,  as  otherwise 
her  interference  might  be  too  late.  “You  shall  see  the  empe- 
ror,” said  Duroc,  “rely  upon  me.”  We  continue  the  narrative 
from  Mad.  Junot' s memoirs: ^“The  emperor  had  been  to  a grand 
review  of  his  guards;  they  were  out  of  humor  because  they  had 
no  share  in  the  victory  of  Jena,  and  the  emperor,  unwilling  to 
give  them  the  least  pain,  had  been  to  visit  them;  this  caused  his 
absence  from  Berlin.  On  his  return  he  was  surprised  to  find 
Duroc  waiting  for  him  with  an  air  of  great  impatience.  Duroc 
had  been  much  interested  by  the  despair  of  the  princess  of 
Hatzfield;  since  his  interview  with  her,  he  had  seen  two  of  her 
husband’s  judges,  and  had  learnt  that  there  was  no  hope  for 
him.  He  requested  an  immediate  audience  of  the  emperor,  and 
followed  him  into  his  closet.  You  are  come  to  tell  me  that  the 
town  of  Berlin  is  in  revolt:  is  it  not  so?  I am  not  surprised,  but 
they  will  have  a terrible  example  to-morrow  to  cure  them  of 
the  mania  of  revolting.  Duroc  saw  that  the  prince  of  Hatzfield 
was  in  the  worst  case  possible.  He  was  convinced  that  the 
only  successful  advocate  in  his  behalf  would  be  the  princess 
herself;  he  obtained  permission  to  introduce  her,  and  went  to 
fetch  her.  The  unfortunate  wife,  on  being  brought  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  man  who  could  kill  or  spare  her  husband,  had  only 
power  to  throw  herself  at  Napoleon’s  feet.  He  raised  her  im- 
mediately, and  spoke  to  her  with  the  utmost  kindness.  Ma- 
dame de  Hatzfield  sobbed  convulsively,  and  could  only  repeat, 
as  it  were,  mechanically,  ‘ah,  sire,  my  husband  is  innocent!’ 
The  emperor  made  no  answer,  but  went  to  his  escrutoire,  and 
taking  from  it  the  prince’s  letter,  held  it  towards  his  wife  in  si- 
lence. She  looked  at  the  unfortunate  paper,  then  burst  into 
tears,  and  striking  her  forehead  with  her  clasped  hands,  ex- 
claimed in  consternation,  ‘oh!  yes,  it  is  his  writing!’  The  em- 
peror was  affected,  it  appears,  by  the  frankness  which  in  the  hour 
of  peril  she  acknowledged  the  whole  truth  to  him;  thus  leaving 
him  all  the  merit  of  the  affair.  He  would  not  refuse  it,  but  ad- 
vancing to  the  princess,  put  the  fatal  letter  into  her  hands,  say- 
ing, with  a graciousness  which  doubled  the  value  of  the  favor, 
‘make  what  use  you  please  of  this  paper,  which  is  the  only  evi- 
dence against  your  husband;  when  it  no  longer  exists,  I shall 
have  no  power  to  condemn  him;’  and  he  pointed  to  the  fire 
which  was  blazing  in  the  chimney.  The  letter  was  burnt,  and 
its  flame  was  a bon-fire  of  rejoicing  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
prince.  I know  not  whether  he  continued  grateful,  but  I hope 
so  for  the  sake  of  humanity.  I have  since  learnt  from  Duroc 
how  much  the  emperor  was  affected  by  the  candor  of  the  prin- 
cess of  Hatzfield.  Her  profound  grief  in  trusting  entirely  to  his 
mercy  had  penetrated  to  his  heart.  He  had  feelings  of  huma- 
nity and  affection,  whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  and 
stronger,  perhaps,  than  may  be  believed.” 

— @ — 

MONSTER  MORTAR  OF  ANTWERP. 

From  the  United  Service  Journal. 

The  idea  of  constructing  a mortar  of  such  magnitude  originat- 
ed with  the  celebrated  colonel  Paixhans,  of  the  French  artillery. 
It  was  cast  at  the  royal  foundry  at  Beige,  under  the  direction 
of  baron  Evan,  the  Belgian  minister  of  war.  It  is  4 feet  il  in- 
ches long,  is  39£  in  diatner,  and  44£  inches  in  the  bore,  and 
weighs  14,700  lba.  The  weight  of  the  empty  shell  is  916  lbs.  of 


the  powder  contained  in  the  shell,  90  ibs.  of  the  shell,  when  full 
charged  1,015  Ibs.  The  powder  chamber  is  made  to  hold  30  lbs. 
but,  as  will  be  afterwards  seen,  a considerably  less  quantity  than 
this  suffices  to  discharge  the  shell  when  the  range  does  not  ex- 
ceed 800  or  900  yards.  The  weight  of  the  wooden  bed  which 
contains  the  mortar  is  16,000  Ibs. 

The  name  of  “monster  mortar”  was  well  selected,  for  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a more  ugly  or  unwieldy  imple- 
ment. With  the  exception  of  the  mortar  at  Moscow,  the  bore 
of  which  is  36  inches  in  diameter,  and  which,  if  ever  used,  must 
have  been  employed  for  projecting  masses  of  granite,  the  “mon- 
ster mortar”  exceeds  in  magnitude  any  other  engine  of  the  kind 
hitherto  known.  The  immense  pieces  called  Karthauns,  which 
were  common  on  the  continent  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th 
century,  rarely  exceeded  betvyeen  70  and  80  cvvt.  and  projected 
a ball  of  not  more  than  60  lbs.  weight.* * 

It  was  conveyed  from  the  foundry  at  Leige,  on  a carriage 
made  for  the  purpose,  to  the  heath  of  Braeschaet,  near  Antwerp, 
where  it  arrived  on  the  17th  of  December.  On  the  day  after,  a 
preliminary  trial  took  place  in  the  presence  of  a number  of 
French  and  Belgian  officers.  Previous  experiments  made  with 
it  at  Liege  had  not  succeeded,  either  owing  to  some  defect  in 
the  shell,  or  in  the  mode  of  firing.  It  had  been  tried  with  the 
usual  wooden  sabot  as  well  as  with  a wad  of  twisted  straw,  but 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  projectile  burst  at  the  moment 
of  quitting  the  piece.  This  was  attributed  to  a want  of  thick- 
ness in  the  shell,  particularly  of  the  culot,  or  part  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  charge,  which,  from  the  great  diameter  of  the  ca- 
vity, had  not  sufficient  thickness  to  resist  the  shock  of  the 
powder  and  concussion  of  the  air.  Fresh  shells  were  directed 
to  be  cast.  Eight  or  ten  experiments  were  first  made  with  the 
dead  shell,  filled  with  its  proper  weight  in  sand,  and  fired  with 
various  charges,  from  6 to  12  lbs.  gradually  increasing.  No  ac- 
cident occurred.  The  artillery  officers  being  satisfied  with  these 
trials,  the  shell  was  loaded  to  a third,  and  so  on  to  a full  charge, 
upwards  of  a barrel  and  a quarter.  Only  one  shell  out  of  six 
burst  at  the  mouth  of  the  piece,  the  remainder  fell  near  the 
target,  and  exploded  with  a fierce  detonation,  tearing  up  many 
cubic  feet  of  earth  and  scattering  splinters  to  the  distance  of 
450  yards.  The  shells  were  hoisted  to  a level  with  the  mouth 
of  the  cylinder  by  means  of  a chevalet  [tressel],  supporting  a 
swivel  bar,  on  the  one  end  of  which  were  suspended  two  chains 
with  hooks  to  catch  the  rings  of  the  shell,  and  on  the  other  a 
weight  nearly  equaling  that  of  the  projectile;  it  was  easily  rais- 
ed by  this  means,  and  then  lowered,  without  any  jar,  into  the 
chamber.  A straw-twisted  wad  was  employed  as  a sabot.  The 
operation  of  loading  required  on  an  average  from  37  to  50  mi- 
nutes. The  vent  was  fitted  with  a spring  detonator,  and  the 
man  who  fired  stood  behind  a traverse  and  pulled  the  string  with 
a long  cord. 

The  efficiency  of  the  mortar  having  been  thus  satisfactorily 
determined,  it  was  resolved  to  convey  it  into  Antwerp,  and 
place  it  in  battery  against  the  citadel.  Eight  horses  were  re- 
quired to  draw  the  carriage  on  which  it  was  placed,  and  eight 
others  to  draw  the  carriage  containing  the  bed.  The  station 
selected  for  the  mortar  was  close  by  the  Malines  gate,  and 
within  800  yards  of  the  Fernando  bastion  of  the  citadel. 

At  midnight  of  the  21st  and  22d,  the  mortar  was  loaded  with 
12i  Ibs.  of  powder,  and  the  first  discharge  took  place.  The  shell 
was  watched  with  extreme  anxiety  as  it  made  its  parabola,  and 
a look  out  person,  stationed  on  the  tower  of  St.  Andre,  (in  the 
city),  reported  that  it  had  fallen  and  exploded  near  the  great 
powder  magazine  at  the  gorge  of  the  bastion  Fernando.  At  the 
second  shot,  which  took  place  nearly  an  hour  later,  the  shell 
burst  on  issuing  from  the  mouth  of  the  mortar,  not  by  explosion 
of  the  fuse,  but  from  the  weakness  of  the  projectile  itself.  Great 
care  was  therefore,  ordered  to  be  taken  to  select  others  with 
thicker  culots.  The  mortar  was  fired  at  intervals  during  the 
following  day,  and  the  shell  was  then  easily  to  be  traced  in  its 
progress  from  the  mouth  of  the  mortar.  In  the  air  it  had  the 
appearance  of  a huge  cricket-ball,  and  seemed  to  have  but 
little  velocity.  On  the  23d,  gen.  Chassee  capitulated,  and  there 
was,  fortunately  no  further  occasion  for  the  use  of  this  tremen- 
dous instrument  of  destruction. 

— -»►>©  © ft***— - 

BRITISH  PARLIAMENT. 

In  one  of  the  recent  debates  in  the  British  house  of  commons 
on  the  slavery  abolition  bill,  Mr.  Buxton  said — 

“Putting  other  arguments  out  of  the  question,  in  his  view  one 
of  the  strongest  grounds  for  withholding  half  the  purchase-mo- 
ney until  the  completion  of  the  contract,  was  derived  from  the 
conduct  of  the  people  of  England.  An  instance  of  such  devoted 


*One  of  these  machines,  christened  the  “Foul  wench,”  was 
mounted  on  the  rampart  of  the  Watergate  at  Dresden  when  that 
city  was  besieged  by  Frederick  of  Prussia,  in  the  year  1760.  It 
was  the  ruin  of  the  houses  in  the  rear,  and  an  object  of  terror 
and  alarm  to  all  its  neighbors;  indeed,  the  commotion  and  roar 
which  its  discharge  occasioned  were  such,  that  the  officer  in 
command  was  generally  compassionate  enough  to  give  previous 
notice  of  the  exact  time  when  it  would  begin  to  thunder.  The 
non-militants  might  be  seen  and  heard  running  up  and  down  the 
streets,  and  shouting  “to  day  the  foul  wench  will  be  fired  three 
times — at  six,  at  noon,  and  at  seven  in  the  evening.”  At  this 
signal  the  windows  were  thrown  open,  and  every  thing  that  wag 

brittle,  was  hurried  away  to  some  corner!  Men,  women  and 
children  fell  on  their  knees  in  prayer,  and  not  a lip  would  touch 

food  until  the  “wench”  had  done  her  bidding. 
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and  disinterested  generosity  was  never  known  (cheers).  While  | 
they  were  suffering  severe  distress,  burdened  with  heavy  taxes, 
and  enduring  great  privations,  they  were  still  ready  to  give  the 
enormous  sum  of  twenty  millions  for  the  accomplishment  of  an 
act  of  humanity  (hear,  hear!)  One  of  the  last  exclamations  of 
that  great  and  excellent  man  (Mr.  Wilberforce)  on  liis  death- 
bed, and  clasping  his  hands,  was— ‘That  I should  have  lived  to 
see  the  day  when  the  people  of  England  voted  twenty  millions 
of  (heir  money  for  the  abolition  of  slavery!’  (cheers).  He  (Mr. 

F.  Buxton)  was  satisfied  that  they  would  give,  not  twenty  mil- 
lions merely,  but  forty  millions  (no,  no!)  if  they  could  once  feel 
assured  that  the  great  measure  they  had  at  heart  would  be  ac- 
complished, and  the  money  not  thrown  away.  They  had,  in  the 
course  of  discussions  on  that  bill  heard  a great  deal  about  moral 
courage,  but  he  would  contend,  that  in  the  line  of  conduct 
which  his  majesty’s  government  pursued,  they  had,  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  evinced  moral  courage.  It  would  have  been  easy 
lor  them  to  have  gained  a cheap  popularity  by  yielding  at  once 
to  the  declared  wishes  of  the  country,  and  to  have  said,  on  com- 
ing into  power^you  shall  have  emancipation,  and,  what  is  more, 
you  shall  have  that  emancipation  at  the  expense  of  others.  No; 
the  language  which  the  present  government  held  was  this — Yon 
shall  have  emancipation,  but  you  must  pay  for  it.  During  the 
whole  of  the  struggles  in  which  he,  as  an  humble  individual, 
had  been  engaged  for  the  attainment  of  the  object  then  in  view, 
he  at  least  possessed  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  he  had 
sought  for  emancipation,  and  for  emancipation  in  peace.” 

On  the  same  occasion,  in  reply  to  a speech  of  Mr.  O’Connell, 
Mr.  James  said — 

“Being  no  lawyer,  ho  could  not  follow  the  system  of  special 
pleading  which  had  huen  observed,  neither  could  he  compete 
with  lawyers  in  the  debate.  He  had  formerly  said,  and  he  still 
maintained,  that,  in  spite  of  slavery,  the  slaves  in  the  West 
Indies  were  better  off  than  the  laborers.  If  the  peasants  of 
Ireland  were  as  well  off  as  the  negroes  of  the  West  Indies,  the 
honorable  and  learned  member  for  Dublin  might  indeed  give  up 
his  agitation,  for  it  would  be  useless.  It  might  well  then  be 
said, ‘Othello’s  occupation’s  gone’  [a  laugh.]  The  hon.  and 
learned  member  would  truly  find  that  the  effect  of  his  agitation 
had  disappeared — 

‘And  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a vision 

Left  not  the  rent  behind’  [loud  laughter]” 

— «*►»©  @ ©«*•* — 

THE  GANG  OF  COUNTERFEITERS  AND  COINERS. 

The  Montreal  Gazette  says — On  Thursday  last,  the  first  trial 
wf  the  Dunham  counterfeiters  took  place  at  the  court  of  king’s 
bench,  before  the  chief  justice  and  judges  Pyke  and  Rolland. 
From  the  circumstance  that  there  were  eight  bills  against  the 
same  individuals  for  the  offence  of  unlawfully  acquiring  and 
having  in  their  possession  counterfeit  notes  of  as  many  banks 
in  the  United  States,  With  intent  to  utter  them,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  the  attorney  general  was  anxious  to  have  the  whole 
tried  before  one  jury;  to  which  Mr.  Grant,  counsel  for  the  pri- 
soners, was  disposed  to  accede;  but  the  chief  justice  refused  to 
allow  this  mode  of  proceeding  as  tending  to  confuse  and  embar- 
rass the  jury  on  the  trials.  The  attorney  general  then  selected 
the  indictment  which  related  to  the  acquiring  and  possessing  a 
ten  dollar  bill  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States.  The  prisoners 
in  the  dock  were  ten  in  number — Ebenezer  Gleason  and  his  sons 
Ebenezer  P.,  Willard,  Samuel  and  Horace;  Reuben  and  Benja- 
min Moses;  Jonas  Boardman;  Benjamin  Dudly  Wing;  Artemis 
Howse;  Lyman  Jones  and  Willis  Sherman. 

After  a very  long  trial,  the  jury  brought  in  a verdict  of  guilty 
against  Ebenezer  Gleason,  the  father. 

The  same  individuals,  with  the  exception  of  Lyman  Jones, 
were  put  upon  their  trial  yesterday  for  having  in  their  possession 
plates  for  forging  the  notes  of  the  Harrisburgh  bank  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Sussex  bank  and  Commercial  bank  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Fulton  bank  of  New  York.  The  jury  brought  in  a verdict  of 
guilty  against  Ebenezer  Gleason  and  his  sons  Ebenezer,  Horace 
and  Willard,  Benjamin  Dudly  Wing,  Benjamin  Moses  and 
Jonas  Boardman;  and  not  guilty  against  Artemis  Howse,  Samuel 
Gleason,  Reuben  Moses  and  Willis  Sherman. 

Another  paper  observes— The  eleven  counterfeiters,  of  whose 
arrest  in  Canada  an  account  was  published  a few  weeks  since, 
have  been  tried  at  Montreal.  The  trial  was  finished  on  the  7th 
of  September.  The  eleven  prisoners,  with  their  tools,  presses, 
notes,  crucibles,  false  coin,  dies,  &c.  were  brought  into  court. 
Of  the  eleven,  seven  have  been  convicted,  who  will  be  sentenc- 
ed to  two  years  imprisonment  each.  One  of  them,  who  is  most 
particularly  favored,  has  two  years  and  a half,  in  addition  to 
seeing  company  in  the  pillory.  Four  were  acquitted;  but  will 
be  tried  again  at  the  next  term  for  coining.  New  indictments 
will  then  be  brought  against  them  all;  and  it  is  supposed  that 
they  will  receive,  in  toto,  about  ten  years  imprisonment  each. 

The  progress  made  in  counterfeiting,  forging,  coining,  in  rob- 
bery and  pocket  picking,  and  other  offences  against  property, 
have  become  awful — and  to  these  are  specially  added  organized 
bands  of  gamblers,  “honorable  gentlemen,”  who  will  not  steal, 
but  swindle  all  whom  they  can. 

— — ►»©  © ©«<■— 

THE  NEW  YORK  CANALS. 

From  the  Mlbany  Jlrgus  of  Sept.  9. 

Cana.ltous  and  canai,  navigation.  The  aggregate  amount 
of  tolls  received  upon  all  the  canals  of  the  state  for  the  month  of 
August,  is  $147,945:  Exceeding  the  amount  received  during  the 


same  month  last  year,  by  the  sum  of  $58,266.  The  revenue  de- 
rived from  toils  from  the  opening  of  navigation  to  the  first  of 
September,  is  greater  by  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
thousand  dollars,  that!  it  was  during  the  same  months  of  1832: 
And  exceeds  by  about  $100,000  the  receipts  for  the  like  period 
in  1831 . The  cholera  had  a serious  effect  in  diminishing  the 
tolls  for  July  and  August  of  last  year. 

There  is  every  indication  of  an  active  and  extensive  fall  busi- 
ness, and  it  is  now  certain  that  the  tolls  of  this  year  compared 
with  the  last,  will  show  an  increase  of  a hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  the  increase 
should  come  up  to  two  hundred  thousand. 

The  canal  hoard,  at  its  session  in  March  last,  made  a reduc- 
tion in  the  rates  of  toll,  which,  upon  flour,  salted  beef  and  pork, 
butter,  cheese,  and  all  agricultural  productions  going  towards 
tide  water,  was  equal  to  29  per  et.  upon  the  former  rates.  A 
reduction  was  also  made  upon  merchandise,  and  most  other  ar- 
ticles going  from  tide  water,  which  was  equal  to  14£  per 
cent.  An  average  of  these  reductions  would  give  a fraction  less 
than  22  per  cent,  but  as  merchandise  pays  a large  share  of  the 
tolls,  and  as  the  reduction  upon  it  is  only  14£  per  cent,  it  is  per- 
haps fair  to  assume  that  the  reduction  in  the  rates  of  toll  made 
by  the  canal  board,  would  not  vary  much  from  an  average  of  20 
percent.  This  20  percent,  upon  the  amount  of  tolls  already  col- 
lected would  be  equal  to  $158,600.  If  We  add  this  sum  to  the 
increase  of  tolls,  notwithstanding  the  reduction,  it  gives  a total 
of  about  $316,000.  We  are  inclined  to  infer  from  this  data,  al- 
though entire  accuracy  is  not  attainable  at  this  time,  that  the  ar- 
ticles transported  upon  the  canals  have  increased  about  one- 
third,  compared  with  last  season. 

There  has  been,  during  most  of  the  season,  such  a press  of 
boats  and  rafts  upon  the  Erie  canal,  as  to  produce  serious  hin- 
drances at  the  locks  and  acqueducts;  and  it  is  estimated  that 
these  hindrances  amount  to  one  or  two  days  in  making  a pas- 
sage from  Albany  to  Buffalo. 

The  opinion  has  become  very  prevalent  from  the  experience 
of  the  present  season,  that  measures  should  be  taken  without 
delay,  for  doubling  the  locks  upon  the  Erie  canal,  at  least  from 
Syracuse  to  Albany.  During  the  most  active  season  of  business 
it  has  been  found  that  the  constant  use  of  the  locks  night  and 
day,  has  not  been  sufficient  to  pass  all  the  floats,  without  a de- 
lay which  is  vexatious  and  expensive.  If  these  delays  are  ex- 
perienced when  the  business  of  the  far  West  is  only  commencing, 
what  will  be  the  effect  when  that  business  is  doubled  and  trebled 
as  it  will  be  in  a few  years. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  glance  at  the  map  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  be  informed  of  the  numerous  channels  which  are  opening 
to  that  immense  country,  which  is  to  crowd  the  Erie  canal  with 
its  products,  and  the  merchandise  for  the  supply  of  its  numerous 
and  rapidly  increasing  population;  to  be  convinced  that  the  ca- 
pacity of  that  canal  for  transportation  must  be  speedily  and 
greatly  increased.  We  are  informed  that  goods  coming  from 
New  York  have  been  shipped  the  present  season  from  Albany, 
to  Galena,  Pekin,  Peoria,  and  Lower  Alton,  in  the  state  of  Illi- 
nois; to  Paris,  Maysville,  Petersburgh,  Louisville  and  Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky;  to  Chicago  and  Green  Bay,  Michigan  territory; 
to  Fort  Wayne,  via  the  Maumee,  Indiana;  to  Nashville  and 
Clarksville,  Tennessee;  to  St.  Louis,  Missouri;  and  to  Florence, 
Alabama.  This  information  is  derived  from  one  of  the  forward- 
ing lines,  (the  Merchants’)  and  embraces  only  the  places  to 
which  that  line  had  shipped  goods;  there  are  several  lines  en- 
gaged in  transporting  goods  to  Ohio,  and  the  other  western 
states,  whose  shipments  might  have  been  referred  to,  but  we 
have  given  points  in  six  states  beyond  Ohio,  which  are  reached 
by  goods  transported  through  the  Erie  canal. 

The  goods  transported  to  the  remote  places  which  we  have 
given,  are  of  course  light  goods,  and  these  in  small  quantities. 

But  the  ascertained  fact,  that  light  goods  can  be  transported 
from  the  city  of  New  York,  through  the  Erie  canal,  to  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Mississippi,  with  the  present  rates,  must  show  satis- 
factorily, that  when  the  rates  of  toll  upon  the  New  York  and 
Ohio  canals,  are  reduced  25  per  cent,  upon  merchandise — that 
large  quantities  will  be  transported  where  only  small  parcels  are 
now’  carried,  and  that  the  increase  of  business  upon  our  canals 
from  this  source,  will  keep  pace  with  the  wonderful  increase  of 
population  in  the  western  states. 

The  reduction  of  25  per  cent,  upon  the  tolls  on  merchandise, 
will  take  place  on  our  canals,  as  we  understand  a majority  of 
the  canal  board  are  in  favor  of  the  measure,  and  the  resolution 
only  waits  the  formal  sanction  of  the  board.  This  resolution, 
like  that  which  preceded  it,  will  doubtless  increase  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  tolls,  by  inviting  more  distant  regions  to  use  the 
canal  as  a channel  through  w’hich  to  obtain  their  supplies. 

Intimately  connected  with  this  subject,  it  appears  to  us,  is  the 
reduction  of  duty  of  one  shilling,  to  six  cents,  upon  the  manu- 
facture of  each  bushel  of  Onondaga  salt;  a question  which  is  to 
be  passed  upon  at  the  coming  election.  The  effect  of  this  re- 
duction, by  greatly  increasing  the  territory  which  can  be  sup- 
plied, will  probably  increase  the  revenue  paid  to  the  state,  upon 
the  manufactured  article:  and  add  greatly  to  the  aggregate 
wealth  of  its  inhabitants. 

In  furnishing  a cheap,  safe  and  convenient  medium  of  trans- 
portation to  our  western  brethren,  we  have  no  other  feelings 
than  those  of  honorable  rivalry,  towards  those  laudable  entcr- 
terprises  of  our  sister  states,  which  are  designed  to  invite  the 
trade  of  the  west  through  other  channels.  We  wish  them  every 
success;  and  we  hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  when  Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia,  Maryland,  and  other  states,  may  complete  chan- 
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nels  of  communication  with  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
which  will  secure  to  them  a just  share  of  the  trafe  of  that  won- 
derful country,  with  which  the  Atlantic  cities  may  well  feel 
anxious  to  establish  a friendly  intercourse. 

A cheering  prospect  is  opened  for  the  growth  and  prosperity 
of  our  cities,  by  the  great  canals  of  our  own  state,  and  that  of 
the  , enterprising  and  patriotic  state  of  Ohio;  but  more  cheering 
is  the  hope,  that  these  chains  of  communication  may  tend  to 
bind  the  union  together,  and  by  constant  and  friendly  inter- 
course remove  all  grounds  of  jealousy  and  disunion,  and  con- 
vince us  how  much  we  ought  to  be,  and  how  much  we  are,  “one 
people.” 

Redemption  of  canal  stocks.  The  following  circular  has 
been  issued  by  the  comptroller  of  this  state,  to  the  holders  of 
Erie  and  Champlain  canal  stocks,  which  are  reimbursable  in 
1837. 

Comptroller’s  office,  Albany,  Aug.  7,  1833. 

The  holders  of  the  New  York  state  stock  issued  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals,  are  informed  that 
the  commissioners  of  the  canal  fund  are  now  ready  to  pay  off 
and  cancel  the  stock  which  is  redeemable  in  1837. 

As  an  inducement  to  the  holders  of  this  stock  to  surrender  it 
and  receive  payment  therefor,  four  years  before  the  period  fixed 
for  its  redemption,  the  commissioners  offer  to  pay  a premium  of 
five  per  cent,  upon  the  five  per  cent,  stock,  and  a premium  of 
eight  per  cent,  upon  the  six  per  cent,  stock  of  1837. 

These  premiums  will  be  paid  upon  any  amount  of  the  said 
stock  which  shall  be  transferred  to  the  commisioners  on  the 
first  day  of  October  next,  or  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1834, 
after  the  holders  shall  have  received  the  quarter’s  interest  due 
on  those  days  respectively;  or  the  commissioners  will  pay  the 
premiums  before  slated,  together  with  the  current  interest  upon 
the  stock  from  the  preceding  quarter,  to  the  day  of  the  purchase 
for  any  amount  which  shall  be  transferred  to  them  at  any  time 
before  the  first  day  of  January  next. 

The  holders  of  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canal  stock  are  re- 
minded that  the  surplus  monej's  now  in  the  hands  of  the  com* 
missioners  are,  by  the  constitution  of  the  state,  pledged  to  re- 
imburse the  principal  of  this  stock,  and  cannot  be  diverted  from 
that  object.  It  is  therefore  morally  certain,  that  on  the  first  of 
July,  1837,  the  entire  sum  which  shall  remain  unpaid  of  the 
stock  which  is  redeemable  in  that  year,  will  be  paid  off  at  par. 
And  with  the  means  of  redemption  in  the  hands  of  the  commis- 
sioners, it  is  equally  certain,  that  as  the  time  approaches  when 
they  can  legally  redeem  this  stock  at  par,  the  premium  which  is 
now  offered  will  gradually  diminish,  until  it  reaches  that  point. 

The  holders  of  this  stock  will  perceive  that  if  they  can  re-in- 
vest  their  money  at  four  per  cent,  it  will  be  for  their  interest  to 
sell  at  the  premiums  now  offered.  The  surplus  canal  funds  up- 
on which  the  commissioners  are  drawing  for  the  redemption  of 
this  stock,  are  deposited  in  sundry  banks,  and  yield  an  interest 
to  the  state  of3£  and  4£  per  cent.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that 
the  situation  of  the  surplus  canal  funds  enables  the  commission- 
ers, in  the  purchase  of  this  stock,  to  offer  terms  highly  favorable 
to  the  interests  of  the  stockholders,  without  any  material  sacri- 
fice of  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  state.  The  commissioners 
readily  admit,  what  must  be  inferred  from  the  high  premium  of- 
fered, that  they  are  very  anxious  to  apply  the  money  in  their 
hands  to  the  redemption  of  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canal  stock. 
In  making  a small  apparent  sacrifice  to  effect  this  object,  the 
state  gets  lid  of  the  hazard  incident  to  the  management  of  three 
or  four  millions  of  dollars;  and  by  gradually  possessing  itself  of 
the  stock  of  1837,  the  serious  pressure  upon  all  the  moneyed  ope- 
rations of  the  state  will  be  avoided,  which  might  result  from  al- 
lowing the  canal  moneys  to  accumulate  in  the  state  banks — to 
be  diffused  by  them  through  every  department  of  business — and 
then  to  be  drawn  for  on  the  first  day  of  July,  1837,  to  the  amount 
of  three  and  a half  millions  of  dollars,  for  the  redemption  of  the 
stock  then  payable. 

These  and  other  considerations  have  induced  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  canal  fund,  to  offer  so  large  a premium  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  canal  stock  of  1837;  and  they  have  supposed 
that  this  object  might  be  promoted  by  giving  this  explanation, 
and  by  making  known  to  the  stockholders  the  terms  on  which 
the  stock  can  be  redeemed. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  C.  FLAGG,  comptroller. 
——»►»•©  @ ©♦««•— 

REMOVAL  OF  THE  CHEROKEES. 

From  the  Cherokee  Phcznix,  Aug.  24. 

Our  readers  are  referred  below  to  the  secret  instructions  from 
the  war  department,  to  Benjamin  Curry,  which  we  have  been 
enabled  to  obtain  through  a friend,  for  their  government  in  pro- 
secuting the  present,  system  of  operations  for  removing  the  Che- 
rokees  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  we  request  the  public  to  re- 
ceive it  as  a true  copy. 

It  appears  that  the  president  has  now  resorted,  after  having 
matured  the  Cherokee  case  to  its  extremity,  to  desperate  mea- 
sures, to  intimidate  them  into  a treaty.  It  is  proposed  now  by 
these  golden  instructions  from  the  white  house,  and  previously 
nullifying  our  treaties,  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  attorney  gene- 
ral of  the  right  of  the  government  to  remove  certain  chiefs  of 
the  nation,  who  had  received  reservations  in  fee  in  some  of  the 
last  treaties  with  the  government.  If  one  Sentence  can  be  found 
in  these  treaties  prcjudical  to  these  chiefs,  it  is  to  be  magnified, 
and  the  treaties  to  be  binding  under  the  constitution,  and  at- 
tempts probably  will  be  made  to  drive  the  Cherokee  chiefs  from 


the  lands  of  their  fathers  and  from  their  nation.  Otherwise 
they  are  not  binding,  the  states  having  superseded  them  by  legis- 
lation. It  is  here  to  be  remarked,  that  if  the  attorney  general 
has  decided  this  question  on  the  principles  of  his  holiness,  the 
pope,  the  supreme  court  have  also  decided  that  the  Cherokees 
are  a distinct  community,  and  a nation;  having  a right  to  admit 
into  their  nation  whom  they  please,  and  that  we  are  fully  en- 
titled to  the  benefits  of  that  decision.  If  the  president  has  plac- 
ed himself  in  a narrow  place  in  forcing  his  policy  of  removing 
the  Cherokees,  and  cannot  extricate  himself  from  it  with  honor, 
the  hardships  of  the  case  cannot  be  expressed  with  the  English 
language,  when  he  is  looking  for  treaty  authorities  to  punish  the 
Cherokee  chiefs  for  their  virtues. 

As  it  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  a discussion  fully  of  the 
merits  of  these  instructions,  but  submit  them  to  the  honest 
reader,  we  are  constrained  to  remant,  in  conclusion,  that  they 
cannot  be  reconciled  to  the  correspondence  which  we  have  pub- 
lished recently — there  the  president  has  recognised  Mr.  Ross  to 
be  the  chief  the  Cherokee  nation,  whom  it  is  now  contemplated 
to  remove. 

ft  will  likewise  be  seen  by  these  instructions  that  those  who 
may  enroll,  shall  also  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  proportionably 
to  their  numbers  of  the  school  fund  of  this  nation,  and  of  which 
in  their  late  correspondence,  the  president  has  promsed  that  it 
shall  be  applied  pursuant  to  the  treaty  of  1819.  We  would  here 
respectfully  inquire  to  whom  has  the  truth  been  told? 

As  our  Indian  compositor  is  absent,  our  home  readers  are  re- 
quested to  explain  the  instructions. 

Department  of  war,  June  22,  1833. 
Sir — In  relation  to  the  project  for  the  removal  of  the  Chero- 
kess,  heretofore  submitted  by  you  to  the  Secretary  of  war,  I am 
instructed  to  communicate  to  you  the  views  of  the  president  on 
that  subject.  The  president  is  opposed  to  sending  an  exploring 
party  of  Cherokees  to  examine  the  country  allotted  to  their  tribe 
west  of  the  Mississippi;  as  a measure  involving  very  considera- 
ble expense,  and  not  promising  much  benefit.  The  probability 
is  that  the  generality  of  the  Cherokees  are  sufficiently  informed 
upon  that  subject,  and  their  real  or  pretended  reluctance  to  re- 
move, does  not  rest  upon  their  ignorance  or  dislike  of  that 
country. 

He  is  also  at  present,  opposed  to  the  appointment  of  commis- 
sioners, believing  it  to  be  premature,  and  thinking  that  by  pre- 
cipitancy, we  may  defeat  the  whole  object  in  view,  and  deprive 
ourselves  of  the  power  of  doing  what  we  would  have  otherwise 
been  able  to  do. 

The  opinion  of  the  attorney  general  will  be  taken  touching  the 
power  of  the  general  government,  to  remove  the  reservees  un- 
der the  treaties  of  1817-19.  If  he  should  be  of  opinion  that  the 
government  has  the  power,  instructions  will  be  given  for  that 
purpose,  and  the  reservees  will  be  informed  of  the  views  of  the 
department,  and  advised  to  remove  peaceably  by  the  first  of 
January  next.  After  his  return  you  shall  be  advised  of  his  opi- 
nion, he  being  now  absent. 

In  the  meantime  you  are  hereby  authorised  to  remove,  at  the 
public  expense,  such  reservees,  as  wish  to  go  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

You  will  proceed  with  the  enrolling  business,  and  gov.  Lump- 
kin, to  whom  a copy  of  this  letter  has  been  transmitted,  has 
been  requested  to  appoint  two  assistant  enrolling  agents,  to  re- 
ceive the  same  compensation  as  was  allowed  last  year. 

Enrolling  books  must  be  prepared  in  the  following  form.  A 
memorandum  must  be  inserted,  purporting  that  the  subscriber 
assents  to  a treaty  with  the  United  States,  upon  the  terms  here- 
tofore offered  by  the  president,  to  their  people,  and  that  if  no 
treaty  should  be  made  in  the  course  of  the  next  fall  or  early  in 
the  winter,  then  the  subscribers  will  cede  to  the  United  States 
all  their  right  and  interest  in  the  Cherokee  lands  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, upon  the  following  conditions. 

That  they  shall  receive,  so  fast  as  congress  shall  make  the  ne- 
cessary appropriations,  the  ascertained  value  of  their  improve- 
ments, oh  their  arrival  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

That  they  shall  be  removed  and  subsisted  for  one  year,  at  the 
expense  of  the  United  States. 

That  they  shall  be  entitled  to  all  such  stipulations  as  may  be 
hereafter  made  in  favor  of  those  who  do  not  now  remove,  ex- 
cepting so  far  as  such  stipulations  may  depend  on  the  cession  of 
rights  of  improvements  for  which  the  subscribers  have  been  pre- 
viously allowed  compensation. 

That  they  shall  have  their  full  share  of  the  three  years  of  an- 
nuity now  remaining  unpaid,  and  they  shall  be  entitled  to  their 
just  proportion  of  the  school  reservation  under  the  treaties  of 
1817  and  1819. 

The  object  .of  this,  as  you  will  perceive,  is  to  place  them  who 
will  now  enroll  and  emigrate,  on  the  same  level  with  those  who 
may  follow  them  to  the  west;  the  government  being  desirous  to 
expedite  their  removal,  and  render  to  them  all  equal  justice. 
In  the  progress  of  this  business  I will  thank  you  to  commu- 
nicate freely  with  the  department,  and  make  such  further  sug- 
gestions as  you  may  suppose  will  conduce  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Cherokees,  and  the  advancement  of  the  benevolent  views  of  the 
government,  in  endeavoring  to  effect  their  removal.  You  will 
be  pleased  to  communicate  to  your  assistant  enrolling  agents, 
such  directions,  in  conformity  to  these  instructions,  as  you  may 
deem  necessary  for  their  information  and  government,  in  the 
enrolling  business.  I am,  sir,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient 
servant,  (Signed)  JOHN  ROBB, 

acting  secretary  of  war. 

Major  Benjamin  F.  Curry,  Calhoun,  Tennessee. 
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COMPACT  BETWEEN  THE  U.  STATES  AND  GEORGIA. 

From,  the  Cherokee  Phoenix. 

Thirty-two  years  have  elapsed  since  the  famous  compact  was 
negotiated  and  concluded  between  the  United  States  on  the  one 
part,  and  the  state  of  Georgia  on  the  other.  In  this  instrument 
the  "eneral  government  made  its  bounden  duty,  to  the  latter,  to 
extinguish  the  Indian  title  to  all  the  lands,  within  the  limits  of 
Georgia,  so  soon  as  it  could  be  done  peaceably  and  on  rea- 
sonable terms  to  the  United  States.  In  the  execution  of  this 
compact,  the  federal  government  have  steadily  and  success- 
fully to  the  year  1830,  with  large  disbursements  from  its  trea- 
sury, extinguished  for  Georgia  many  millions  of  acres,  all  the 
lands  of  the  Creek’s  within  the  limits  of  that  state.  With  the 
Cherokees,  the  government  has  likewise  obtained  fairly,  about 
one  million  acres  of  excellent  and  valuable  lands,  now  com- 
prising the  counties  of  Guinnett,  Hall  and  Habersham,  affording 
at  this  time  the  most  valuable  gold  mines  in  the  United  States. 
The  remainder  of  the  lands  of  the  Cherokees  within  the  limits 
of  this  state,  unextinguished,  is  computed  at  five  millions  of 
acres.  The  United  States  have  entered  into  treaties  with  the 
Cherokees,  in  which  they  have  guaranteed  forever  to  the  Chero- 
kees all  these  lands.  The  supreme  court  have  decided  on  these 
same  treaties,  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  The  present 
administration  of  th,e  government,  with  all  the  combination  of 
schemes  the  wit  of  men  can  invent  to  enable  it  to  accomplish 
an  object  pending  between  an  equal  sovereign,  have,  after  plac- 
ing the  Cherokees  in  duress  and  unexampled  oppression  by  the 
state  of  Georgia,  successively  failed  in  purchasing  and  extin- 
guishing the  lands  we  have  before  stated.  Hence  we  are  enabled 
to  state°and  repeat  what  we  have  before  said,  with  the  utmost 
confidence,  that  no  treaty  can  be  effected  with  the  Cherokees 
for  their  removal  west  of  the  Mississippi.  In  the  meantime 
Georgia  has  conveyed  these  lands  and  granted  them  to  her  citi- 
zens, or  in  other  words,  robbed  the  Cherokees  of  this  large 
property,  without  any  remuneration  to  the  aboriginal  owners 
whatever.  If  the  Cherokees  refused  to  sell,  the  Georgians  re- 
ceive the  exclusive  benefits  of  these  lands.  But  if  the  Chero- 
kees would  treat,  then,  in  this  case,  the  president  is  willing  to 
give  them  the  indemnity  for  the  property.  The  adjustment  of 
the  affair  on  the  latter  principle,  is  utterly  impracticable.  The 
best/>f  these  lands  have  been  bought  up  on  speculation  from  the 
fortunate  drawers,  by  large  and  wealthy  companies  that  have 
been  formed  in  Georgia. 

The  question  now  arises,  and  it  is  respectfully  submitted  to 
the  American  people,  whether  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  federal 
government  in  prosecuting  its  policy  towards  the  Cherokees  to 
aggrandize  the  state  of  Georgia,  or  to  put  to  rest  by  a definite 
adjustment  or  compromise,  by  awarding  an  equivalent  sum  to 
the  drawers  and  those  who  have  purchased  on  speculation,  and 
thereby  enable  the  Cherokees  to  enjoy  the  land  of  their  fathers, 
and  the  inheritance  of  their  children.  We  believe  the  time  is 
propitious,  and  an  opportunity  is  now  presented  to  the  govern- 
ment, to  have  this  protracted  controversy  honorably  adjusted 
without  further  oppressing  the  Cherokees,  on  the  principles 
pointed  out.  We  have  conversed  freely  with  those  companies 
who  have  engrossed  these  lands,  and  have  invariably,  admitted 
their  incumberance  of  the  Cherokee  title.  This  course,  is,  we 
think,  inviting  to  the  government — no  purchase  can  be  made  of 
the  Cherokees — it  will  be  cheaper  to  the  government  to  award 
Georgia  a sum.  The  Cherokees  in  this  nation  are  a small  tribe, 
of  15,000  or  16,000  in  number.  They  have  been  at  peace  with 
the  white  men  nearly  half  a century,  no  detriment  to  the  go- 
vernment can  arise  from  their  local  situation.  Our  rights  are 
dear  to  us,  and  the  property  wrested  is  large.  The  door  is  now 
open  whereby  Georgia  can  be  satisfied-justice  demands  that 
the  Cherokee  rights  should  be  sustained. 

We  shall  advert  to  this  subject  again. 

INDIANS  IN  ALABAMA. 

The  unhappy  occurrence  of  Mr.  Owen’s  death,  appears  likely 
to  be  a source  of  much  excitement.  We  give,  from  an  Alabama 
paper,  the  following  letter  of  the  governor  of  the  state  on  the 
subject. 

Executive  department,  Tuscaloosa,  Jlug.  20,  1833. 

Sir — An  attempt  by  the  deputy  marshal  of  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  Alabama,  to  remove  an  individual  by  the  name  of  Owen, 
from  premises  alleged  to  belong  to  an  Indian,  has  resulted  in  the 
death  of  the  supposed  trespasser.  A detachment  of  United 
States  soldiers,  on  the  requisition  of  the  deputy  marshal,  was 
placed  under  his  direction,  and  the  deceased  was  shot  by  one  of 
these  soldiers.  The  frequent  incursions  of  this  officer  with  an 
armed  force,  among  our  inhabitants,  residing  in  the  country  ac- 
quired from  the  Creek  Indians,  with  the  purpose  of  settling  dis- 
putes between  them  and  the  Indians,  have  produced  very  gene- 
ral dissatisfaction,  which,  since  the  killing  of  Owen,  has  risen 
to  an  excitement,  that  if  not  quieted,  will  lead  to  excesses, 
equally  unpleasant  to  the  general  government  and  to  the  autho- 
rities of  this  state. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  show  that  the  conduct  of  the  marshal 
was  improper,  or  that  an  offence  has  been  committed  against 
our  laws;  but  to  request  that  the  government  refer  the  com- 
plaints of  the  Indians,  to  a tribunal  less  objectionable  than  that 
of  the  marshal  with  an  armed  soldiery. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  general  assembly  of  this  state,  the 
whole  of  the  Creek  country  within  the  limits  of  the  state,  was 
laid  off  into  counties,  which  was  organized,  so  as  to  give  full 
and  complete  e'ffect  and  operation  to  our  laws.  It  was  under- 
stood that  no  objection  would  be  raised  by  the  government  to 


its  settlement  by  the  white  people;  provided  they  abstained  from 
intruding  upon  the  reservations  secured  to  the  Indians  by  the 
treaty  of  the  24th  of  March,  1832.  The  fifth  article  of  that  treaty 
by  obvious  constructions,  permits  settlements  upon  any  of  the 
lands  ceded,  except  reservations  “after  the  country  is  surveyed, 
and  the  selections  made.”  The  Indians  cannot  therefore  resort 
to  these  settlements  as  a ground  of  just  complaint  and  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  show  that  intruders,  even  upon  the  selections 
cannot  legally  be  removed  by  the  marshal. 

I lay  it  down  as  a correct  position,  that  where  the  government 
has  disposed  of  its  lands,  all  disputes  and  controversies  relating 
to  their  title,  or  to  the  right  to  their  possession,  are  referable  on- 
ly to  the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  country.  I do  not  deem  it  ne- 
cessary, however,  to  discuss  this  point  at  present,  relying  as  I 
do  upon  the  disposition  of  the  president,  to  cause  the  treaty  to 
be  carried  into  effect  by  such  means  only,  as  are  clearly  autho- 
rised by  the  constitution  and  laws.  Encouraged  by  the  treaty, 
by  the  laws  of  the  state,  and  by  the  express  permission  of  the 
government,  to  settle  upon  and  occupy  these  lands,  a popula- 
tion has  moved  upon  them,  equally  respectable  with  that  of 
other  sections  of  the  state,  and  to  which  in  point  of  number,  the 
Indians  bears  but  a small  proportion,  in  their  present  situation 
they  cannot  be  regarded  as  a distinct  tribe;  for  as  such  they  have 
disappeared,  and  been  lost  in  the  large  community  now  in  pos- 
session of  their  ancient  birth-right.  They  are  permitted  by  the 
treaty  to  sell  their  reservations,  with  the  approbation  of  the  pre- 
sident, and  it  is  quite  notorious  that  many  of  them  have  sold  and 
otherwise  disposed  of  them.  They  have  entered  into  contracts 
with  their  white  neighbors,  as  well  in  relation  to  other  matters 
as  their  lands,  and  upon  inquiry  it  will  be  found  that  in  many  in- 
stances their  dissatisfaction  and  complaints  arise  out  of  these 
contracts.  In  these  cases  it  will  not  be  pretended  that  any  au- 
thority can  be  conferred  on  the  marshal  to  interfere.  They  form 
the  proper  objects  of  judicial  investigation,  and  courts  are  com- 
petent and  at  all  times  open  to  decide  them.  By  the  laws  of 
this  state,  whenever  an  individual  is  entitled  to  the  possession 
of  lands,  he  can  by  a summary  proceeding  before  a justice  of  the 
peace,  expel  an  intruder  or  trespasser  in  a few  days.  I trans- 
mit you  herewith,  our  statute  on  this  subject.  It  has  for  many 
years  been  in  force,  and'  has  fully  accomplished  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  intended. 

Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  the  president  as  to  the  pow- 
ers of  the  government  to  eject  intruders  by  force,  without  the 
forms  of  law,  I am  persuaded  that,  under  existing  circumstan- 
ces, he  will  concur  in  the  opinion  that  this  law  will  be  equally 
effectual,  and  that  the  marshal  at  the  head  of  a band  of  armed 
soldiers,  in  the  bosom  of  a peaceable,  orderly  and  quiet  commu- 
nity,  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  settle  questions, 
that  are  in  their  character  strictly  and  properly  legal. 

With  distinguished  consideration,  I have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 
your  obedient  servant,  JOHN  GAYLE. 

Hon.  Lewis  Cass,  secretary  of  war. 

— *»»►>©  © ©«««♦*— 

DINNER  TO  MR.  RIVES. 

A public  dinner  was  given  to  Mr.  Rives,  one  of  the  senators 
of  the  United  States  from  Virginia,  at  Lewisburg,  in  that  state, 
on  the  29lh  ult.  at  which,  on  being  toasted,  Mr.  R.  delivered  a 
long  and  able  speech  concerning-  the  “force  bill,”  state  rights, 
and  so  forth — of  all  which  a due  record  shall  be  made,  in  its 
turn.  He  concluded  with  offering  the  following  toast— 

Virginia,  one  and  indivisible,  in  territory,  in  sentiment  and  in 
principle — She  holds  the  rights,  and  the  vmio™  or  the  states,  in- 
dissolubly connected,  as  are  her  own  interests  and  affections. 

All  the  regular  toasts  were  strongly  in  favor  of  the  federal  con 
stitution  and  union: — that  the  first  might  be  “truly  interpreted 
and  faithfully  observed,”  and  the  second  “perpetual” — as  tha 
following  may  shew: 

The  star-spangled  banner — May  it  ever  wave  over  this  happy 
land,  and  be  the  rallying  point  for  the  votaries  of  freedom  from 
every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

James  Madison — He  still  lingers  among  us,  to  rescue  his  la- 
bors from  misrepresentation. 

The  union  party  of  South  Carolina — They  merit  our  sym  pa- 
tbies,  and  long  will  their  wrongs  be  remembered. 

Some  of  the  volunteer  toasts  were  highly  spiced  with  respect 
to  nullification,  and  especially  concerning  Mr.  Calhoun — thus: 

By  W.  W.  Noland.  May  the  original  spirit  of  our  constitu- 
tion, and  ournational  patriotism,  drive  nullification  down  to  the 
bottomless  pit,  there  to  be  chained  to  Satan,  that  old  serpent, 
which  is  the  devil,  (his  fit  companion),  a thousand  years,  then 
to  be  loosed  a little  season. 

By  Ballard  Smith.  Nullification— A heresy  which  has  its  ori- 
gin in  disappointed  political  aspirations. 

By  Isaac  Raphel.  The  Virginia  resolutions  of  ’98  and  ’99,  and 
South  Carolina  nullification — united  by  an  apostate  priest,  shorn 
of  his  authority— the  religious  consistency  of  Virginia  prompily 
pronounced  their  divorce. 

By  M.  L.  McJilton.  John  C.  Calhoun — Traitor  to  his  coun- 
try’s interest: 

Is  there  not  some  chosen  curse, 

Some  hidden  thunder  in  the  stores  of  heaven, 

Red  with  uncommon  wrath  to  blast  the  wretch, 

Who  owes  his  greatness  to  his  country’s  ruin? 

By  J.  L.  Anderson.  J.  C.  Calhoun — To  whose  jaundiced  vi- 
sion the  pure  and  just  fame  of  Daniel  Webster  is  full  of  torture. 

Many  toasts  were  given  in  favor  of  internal  improvements 

concerning  which  a good  spirit  seems  to  prevail  in  Virginia, 
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The  following  are  also  inserted  to  shew  the  feelings  of  the  com- 
pany: 

By  Henry  B.  Hunter.  Joseph  C.  Cabell—  the  untiring  friend 
of  internal  improvements  in  Virginia;  may  his  efforts  be  crown- 
ed with  success,  and  himself,  like  Clinton  of  New  York,  receive 
imperishable  fame. 

By  Mr.  Trist— An  illustration  of  the  sentiment  of  Virginia, 
at  the  crisis  under  the  administration  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  re- 
ferred to  by  our  guest:  In  the  winter  of  1808,  when  “ Giles’s 

infamous  bill”  (as  the  bill  for  the  enforcementE1  of  the  embar- 
go was  called)  was  the  object  of  Essex  junto  obloquy,  and  the 
secession  of  the  eastern  states  Was  spoken  of  as  their  refuge 
against  the  “military  despotism”  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  where- 
of “Giles’s  infamous  bill”  was  denounced  as  the  first  step;  at 
this  crisis,  the  electoral  college  of  Virginia  met  in  Richmond,  to 
vote  for  the  successor  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  Having  given  her  vote 
to  James  Madison,  these  chosen  sons  of  the  ancient  dominion 
celebrated  the  event  by  a public  dinner.  The  governor,  and 
other  high  functionaries  of  Virginia,  attended  as  guests,  and 
Spencer  Roane,  who  had  presided  in  the  electoral  body,  pre- 
sided also  at  this  meeting  for  the  indulgence  of  convivial  feeling, 
and  the  effusion  of  patriotic  sentiment.  A number  of  toasts, 
corresponding  with  the  number  of  states  of  the  union,  had  been 
prepared  to  express  the  political  principles  and  sentiments  of 
the  body.  That  the  president  of  the  dinner  had  his  full  share  in 
their  preparation,  is  at  least  probable.  That,  if  not  actually 
written  by  him,  they  underwent  his  close  scrutiny,  and  receiv- 
ed his  full  approbation,  few  will  doubt,  who,  knowing  the  cha- 
racter and  the  standing  of  Spencer  Roane,  will  consider  for  a 
moment  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  juncture,  and  the  high  re- 
sponsibility of  the  political  character  of  himself  and  his  associ- 
ates. Among  the  toasts  was  one  which  affords  an  apt  com- 
mentary upon  the  modern  version  of  state  rights,  and  upon  the 
denunciations  to  which  our  guest  has  been  subjected  for  the 
honest  stubbornness  with  which  he  has  refused  to  bow  down 
before  the  false  idols  which  it  has  been  sought  to  sanctify  by 
means  of  justly  sanctified  names.  The  toast  is  as  follows: — 

The  union  of  the  states — The  majority  must  govern — It  is  trea- 
son to  secede. 

By  Francis  Crutchfield.  Henry  Clay—Jlis  generous  patriot 
ism  preserved  our  union,  through  the  instrumentality  of  his 
compromise  bill,  and  also  prevented  slaughter  and  bloodshed — 
he  ought  not  to  be  forgotten. 

By  Francis  Luddington.  Henry  Clay — At  whose  name  the 
orator,  patriot  and  statesman,  crowd  upon  the  mind.  The  next 
presidency  would  be  but  a just  reward  of  his  distinguished  ser- 
vices. 

By  P.  Beirne.  Gen.  Jackson — A host  in  himself  against  nul- 
lification. 

MR.  McDUFFIE’S  SPEECH, 

Delivered  in  Athens,  Georgia,  August  7th,  1833,  at  the  public 
dinner  given  to  him  by  the  friends  of  state  rights,  assembled 
thtye  from  all  parts  of  the  state,  in  attendance  on  the  college 
commencement: 

The  following  toast  having  been  given — 

“The  hon.  George  McDuffie,  our  distinguished  guest — his  un- 
bending integrity,  his  ceaseless  vigilance  over  southern  interests, 
his  untring  opposition  to  unequal  laws  and  unconstitutional 
measures,  and  his  triumphant  vindication  of  state  rights,  en- 
title him  to  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  the  south,  and  a heart- 
warm  woirome  to  his  native  state.” 

After  the  cheering  had  subsided,  Mr.  McDuffie  rose  and  ad- 
dressed the  company  as  toil  owe: 

I am  utterly  incapable,  fellow  citizens,  of  giving  utterance  to 
the  deep  and  overwhelming  sensibility  with  which  I am  affect- 
ed by  the  very  kind  and  flattering  sentiment  just  announced, 
and  the  still  more  flattering  indications  of  hearty  approbation, 
with  Which  it  has  been  received  by  this  enlightened  and  pa- 
triotic assemblage  of  freemen. 

A variety  of  circumstance  concur,  to  give  an  intense  interest 
to  the  present  occasion;  and  if  I should  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
be  an  humble  instrument  in  bringing  about  a cordial  union  of 
sentiment  and  of  action,  between  my  native  and  my  adopted 
state,  in  a crisis  which  so  eminently  demands  it,  I shall  recur 
to  this,  in  future,  as  to  one  of  the  happiest  incidents  of  my  life. 

Indeed,  when  I look  back  to  the  eventful  occurrences  of  the 
two  last  years,  and  behold  South  Carolina,  with  a heroic  devo- 
tion to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  whole  south,  throwing  her- 
self, almost  as  a forlorn  hope,  into  the  breach  which  a gigantic 
despotism  bad  made  in  the  sacred  barriers  of  the  constitution 
and  of  justice — waging  the  unequal  contest  without  the  co- 
operation or  countenance  of  a single  state,  even' in  the  south, 
and  under  the  unkind  and  unnatural  denunciations  of  some  of 
their  legislative  and  executive  authorities;  when  I reflect,  that 
in  the  most  gloomy  period  of  the  struggle,  the  first  cheering 
voice  of  encouragement  from  without  her  own  limits,  which 
animated  South  Carolina  to  persevere  in  her  glorious  struggle 
for  ever  thing  dear  to  freemen,  proceeded  from  this  very  place, 
and  in  part,  from  this  very  assembly;  and  when  I behold  as- 
sembled around  me,  so  large  a portion  of  the  intelligence  and 
chivalry  of  Georgia,  breathing  the  same  sentiments,  and  ac- 
tuated by  the  same  principles,  for  which  South  Carolina  was 
prepared  to  make  the  last  sacrifice  of  heroic  patriotism,  l cannot 
but  exclaim,  with  a proud  satisfaction,  “this  is  my  own,  my  na- 
tive land.” 

Though,  in  the  too  partial  estimate  which  you  seem  to  have 
formed  of  my  efforts  to  vindicate  the  rights,  and  maintain  the 


liberties  of  the  south,  you  are  pleased  to  ascribe  to  my  public 
labors  a value,  which  I regret  that  they  do  not  possess,  yet  I 
will  not  be  guilty  of  the  affectation  of  disclaiming  the  integrity 
of  purpose,  for  which  you  give  me  credit,  as  a public  man.  It 
is,  indeed,  a source  of  the  highest  consolation  to  me,  that  I can 
confidently  affirm,  before  my  friends' and  my  enemies,  in  the 
face  of  the  world,  and  in  the  presence  of  my  God,  that  in  the 
whole  course  of  that  contest  which  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to 
carry  on,  for  the  last  six  years,  against  a system  of  legislation 
essentially  unjust,  oppressive  and  despotic,  I have  never  been 
actuated  by  a single  purpose  of  selfish  ambition;  but  have  at  all 
times  been  prepared  to  sacrifice  at  the  shrine  of  duty  and  of 
patriotism,  every  allurement  of  ambition,  and  every  hope  of 
political  preferment.  So  essentially  do  l believe  the  prosperity, 
the  liberty  and  indeed  the  very  existence  of  the  southern  states, 
to  be  involved  in  the  great  principles  for  which  we  have  been 
contending,  that  I believe  those  principles  cannot  be  too  often 
impressed  upon  the  people  of  the  southern  states,  nor  can  they 
be  too  often  reminded  of  the  peculiar  relation  in  which  they 
stand  to  the  dominant  states  of  the  confederacy.  It  would 
be  a fatal  error,  fellow  cititizens,  to  suppose,  that  the  recent  ad- 
justment of  the  tariff  has  removed  all  the  causes  of  apprehen- 
sion for  our  rights  and  liberties.  On  the  contrary,  when  we 
look  at  the  entire  proceedings  of  congress,  during  its  last  ses- 
sion, in  relation  to  that  measure,  and  attentively  consider  the 
principles  officially  avowed  in  the  progress  of  those  proceedings, 
it  is  but  too  apparent,  that  the  southern  slates  never  have  had 
greater  occasion,  than  at  this  moment,  for  maintaining  their  so- 
vereign rights  in  their  uridiminished  vigor,  and  watching  the 
movements  of  the  federal  government,  and  of  Hie  majority 
which  controls  it,  with  unsleeping  vigilance.  What,  then,  let 
us  inquire,  is  the  true  state  of  the  controversy,  between  the  so- 
vereignty of  the  states,  and  the  pretended  sovereignty  and  as- 
sumed omnipotence  of  congress! 

On  the  one  hand  it  is  contended,  that  the  states  entered  into 
the  federal  compact  as  sovereign  communities;  that  each  state 
still  retained  its  sovereignty  notwithstanding  the  powers  grant- 
ed to  the  federal  government;  and  that  when  the  members  of 
this  government  usurp  powers  not  granted,  each  state  has  an 
inherent  right,  absolutely  inseparable  from  its  sovereignty,  to  in- 
terpose and  arrest,  within  its  own  limits,  the  progress  of  the 
usurpation,  and  thus  preserve  the  compact  from  violation. — 
These  simple  propositions,  self  evident  to  every  mind  capable 
of  comprehending  the  import  ofthe  terms  used  to  express  them, 
constitute  the  doctrines  of  state  sovereignty  and  nullification — 
the  fundamental  securities  of  freedom  in  a federative  system  of 
government,  without  which,  it  would  be  the  very  worst  of  all  the 
forms  of  despotism  and  oppression.  On  the  other  hand,  our  ad- 
versaries contend  that  the  functionaries  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment are  the  exclusive  and  final  judges  of  the  extent  of  the 
powers  conferred  upon  them  by  that  very  constitution,  which 
the  sovereign  states  of  the  confederacy  established  for  the  spe- 
cial purpose  of  imposing  limitations  upon  those  powers — which 
amounts  to  nothing  less  than  a majority  of  congress  and  of  the 
other  departments  of  the  federal  government,  have  a charter 
from  heaven,  paramount  to  that  by  which  they  were  created, 
authorising  them  to  do  what  they  please,  and  enjoining  upon 
the  states  passive  obedience  to  every  act  of  usurpation  and  ty- 
ranny, which  an  ambitious,  or  an  interested  majority,  may 
choose  to  perpetrate. 

This  doctrine  reduces  the  federal  constitution  to  a mere  dead 
letter,  utterly  deprived  of  all  power  to  restrain  the  usurpations 
of  the  government.  In  plain  words,  it  makes  the  federal  go- 
vernment paramount  to  the  sovereign  states  which  created  it, 
and  the  acts  of  congress  paramount  to  the  constitution,  from 
which  alone  they  can  derive  any  rightful  authority.  These  con- 
sequences cannot  be  avoided,  if  the  whole  civil  and  military 
power  of  the  federal  government  may  be  rightfully  exerted  to 
enforce  any  act  of  congress,  whether  constitutional  or  not;  and 
if  the  states,  who  are  the  sovereign  parlies  to  the  compact  of 
union,  have  no  rightful  power  to  interpose  and  enforce  its  limi- 
tations. That  the  states  do  possess  this  power,  is  not  only  de- 
monstrable, but  self  evident,  if  it  be  true  that  they  are  sovereign. 
I ask  nothing  more  from  any  intelligent  adversary,  than  that  he 
will  admit  that  the  states  are  sovereign,  and  that  they  adopt  the 
federal  constitution  as  states,  and  in  their  highest  sovereign  ca- 
pacity. Fori  hold  it  to  be  impossible  for  any  man  who  admits 
this,  and  who  realizes  the  import  of  the  term  sovereignty,  to 
deny  that  it  is  the  right,  and  indeed,  the  duty,  of  the  states,  to 
interpose,  through  the  regular  organs  of  that  sovereignty,  to  res- 
cue their  citizens  from  the  operation  of  an  unconstitutional  and 
oppressive  act  of  congress.  To  deny  this  right,  is  to  annihilate 
the  sovereignty  of  the  states,  for  there  can  be  no  greater  political 
solecism,  than  to  admit  that  the  federal  government  is  bound  by 
the  limitations  ofthe  constitution,  and  may  yet  transcend  them 
with  impunity,  and  that  the  states  who  formed  that  constitu- 
tion, have  sovereign  powers  and  sovereign  rights,  without  sove- 
reign means  of  preserving  them  from  encroachment  and  viola- 
tion. The  right  ofstate  interposition,  is  an  original,  nnderived, 
inherent  attribute  of  sovereignty,  and  nothing  can  be  more  ab- 
surd than  to  derive  it  from  the  federal  constitution,  unless  it 
be  to  deny  its  existence  altogether.  That  man  is  as  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  import  of  the  terms  he  uses,  as  lie  is  of  our 
scheme  of  government,  who  supposes  that  any  sovereign  power 
can  be  derived  from  a constitutional  compact.  It  is  a pre- 
existing sovereign  power  that  forms  constitutions  and  govern- 
ments, and  those  constitutions  are  nothing  more  than  organic 
laws,  prescribed  by  that  sovereign  power,  for  regulating  and 
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controlling  those  governments.  The  terms  constitutional  and 
unconstitutional,  in  the  federal  sense,  are  as  utterly  inappli- 
cable to  this  right  of  state  interposition,  as  they  are  to  the 
right  of  a state  to  protect  the  property  and  lives  of  its  citizens, 
by  exercising  the  high  sovereign  power  of  inflicting  capital 
punishment  on  the  perpetrators  of  robbery  and  murder.  So 
obviously  inseparable  are  state  sovereignty  and  the  right  of 
state  interposition,  that  the  more  intelligent  advocates  of  a su- 
preme consolidated  government,  boldly  and  consistently  deny 
that  the  states  are  sovereign.  As  I regard  this  as  the  real  ques- 
tion at  issue — as  the  hinge  upon  which  the  whole  controversy 
turns— I will  take  leave  to  present  some  views  and  illustra- 
tions, calculated  to  give  a distinct  idea  of  what  constitutes  so- 
vereignty, and  to  shew  by  arguments,  entirely  free  from  all 
metaphysical  refinement,  that  the  states  are  not  only  sovereign, 
but  are  the  only  sovereign  powers  known  to  our  political  sys- 
tem. 

If  a murder  should  be  committed  in  Georgia,  for  example,  no 
ene  would  dream  of  calling  in  question  the  exclusive  right  of 
the  state  authorities,  to  inflict  capital  punishment  on  the  offend- 
er. though  he  should  be  the  citizen  of  another  state;  nor  would 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  other  state, 
have  any  more  right  to  interpose  their  authority,  than  the  go- 
vernment of  Turkey.  All  this,  every  body  will  admit;  and  yet, 

I should  be  glad  to  know  by  what  name  we  shall  call  an  unde- 
rived and  uncontrolable  right  to  inflict  the  highest  punishment 
upon  the  highest  crime  that  can  be  committed  against  the  safety 
of  the  state,  if  it  be  not  sovereignty.  To  what  government  is  it 
that  a citizen  of  Georgia  looks  up  to  protect  him  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  life,  property  and  character,  against  all  those  crimes 
and  frauds  which  it  is  the  end  of  civil  government  to  repress 
and  punish?  Is  there  a single  one  of  all  those  rights  which  con- 
stitute civil  liberty,  which  the  federal  government  has  any  sem- 
blance of  power  to  protect  against  the  assaults  to  which  it  is 
exposed?  A murder,  or  a robbery,  committed  on  the  citizens 
of  any  one  stale,  is  not  even  an  offence  against  the  government 
of  the  United  States;  and  yet  we  hear  men  gravely  maintaining 
that  that  government  is  sovereign,  and  that  our  paramount  alle- 
giance is  due  to  it;  as  if  protection  and  allegiance  were  not  co- 
extensive and  reciprocal.  There  is,  indeed,  scarcely  a crime 
that  can  assail  the  peace  and  good  order  of  society,  that  may 
not  be  perpetrated  in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  with  per- 
fect impunity,  so  far  as  the  federal  government  is  concerned: 
nor  would  a crime  committed  in  any  one  state,  be  any  offence 
at  all  against  the  other  states  of  the  union.  Where,  then,  does 
the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  reside?  Not,  surely,  in  the 
government,  either  of  the  union  or  of  the  states.  Sovereignty 
can  only  reside  in  the  people;  and  what  can  be  more  absolutely 
preposterous  than  to  affirm  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
possess  sovereign  power  in  Georgia?  What  a wretched  pageant 
must  that  sovereign  be,  within  every  foot  of  whose  dominions, 
except  a small  district  and  a few  forts,  all  manner  of  crimes 
may  be  perpetrated,  and'yet  he  cannot  raise  a finger  to  prevent 
or  punish  them?  There  is  in  fact  no  crime  that  could  be  com- 
mitted within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  that  would  be  an 
offence  against  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  the  aggre- 
gate. On  the  contrary,  what  outrage  can  be  perpetrated  within 
the  limits  of  Georgia,  which  she  has  not  the  rightful  power  to 
punish,  at  her  discretion,  without  responsibility  to  any  power 
on  earth?  The  sovereignty  of  the  states,  therefore,  is  not  so 
much  a matter  of  speculative  theory,  as  of  historical  fact. 
They  possess  all  those  attributes,  and  exercise  all  those  powers, 
by  an  original  and  inherent  right,  which  constitutes  sovereign- 
ty. When,  therefore,  the  sovereign  will  of  Georgia  is  declared, 
what  human  being  within  her  limits,  can  rightfully  raise  his 
arm  to  resist  it?  The  very  highest  functionary  of  the  federal 
government,  would  be  just  as  subject  to  punishment,  for  resist- 
ing the  sovereign  will  of  Georgia,  within  her  territorial  jurisdic- 
tion, as  the  humblest  citizen. 

I will  stale  a case,  suggested  by  the  history  of  her  relations 
with  the  federal  government,  calculated  to  exhibit,  in  a strong 
practical  point  of  view,  the  absurdity  of  denying  the  sovereignty 
of  the  states,  and  of  claiming  that  attribute  for  the  federal  go- 
vernment. It  will  be  remembered,  that  some  few  years  ago, 
president  Adams,  claiming  to  act  under  an  obligation  higher 
than  human,  declared,  that  if  the  state  of  Georgia  should  perti- 
naciously continue  to  exercise  legislative  authority  over  her 
own  territory,  he  would  put  down  so  dangerous  a pretension, 
by  the  military  arm  of  the  federal  government.  Now,  suppose 
an  army  of  federal  mercenaries  had  been  marched  into  Georgia, 
to  settle  the  delicate  question  of  jurisdiction  by  the  very  dis- 
criminating arbitrament  of  the  sword,  and  that,  to  give  dignity 
to  the  proceeding,  the  president  had  marched  at  the  head  of  the 
army  as  commander- in-chief,  with  his  cabinet  ministers  and 
the  federal  judges  as  his  staff,  and  the  members  of  congress  as 
his  body  guard.  Suppose,  moreover,  that  governor  Troup  had 
had  the  treasonous  audacity  not  to  quail  before  the  storm,  and 
that  the  “Hancock  troop”  had  actually  presented  themselves, 
in  military  array,  in  the  august  presence  of  these  potent  judges 
of  constitutional  and  international  law.  Let  us  further  sup- 
pose, that  the  president,  with  the  advice  of  his  staff,  had  wan- 
tonly directed  his  body  guard  to  fire  upon  the  patriotic  militia  of 
Hancock,  and  that,  in  obedience  to  this  order,  a number  of  the 
citizens  of  Georgia  had  been  killed.  What,  then,  would  have 
been  the  legal  predicament  of  these  functionaries  of  a govern- 
ment, claiming  to  be  sovereign,  even  within  the  limits  of  Geor- 
gia? I put  it, to  every  jurist  in  this  state,  and  in  the  United 
States,  to  say,  whether  every  one  of  them  would  not  have  been 


guilty  of  murder  by  the  laws  of  Georgia,  and  whether  the  autho- 
rities of  that  state,  would  not  have  had  an  undoubted  constitu- 
tional and  lawful  right,  to  arrest,  arraign,  try,  condemn,  and  in 
form  of  law— [here  some  gentleman  exclaimed,  “hang  the  pre- 
sident!” and  Mr.  McD.  continued,]  hang  the  whole  federal  go- 
vernment, executive,  judicial,  and  legislative,  without  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  lawful  interposition  to  save  them,  thus,  exhibit- 
ing the  singular  spectacle  of  an  overwhelming  and  omnipotent 
sovereignty,  lawfully  annihilated  by  one  of  its  subject  pro- 
vinces! 

But  the  standing  answer  to  all  these  arguments  is,  that  the 
will  of  the  majority  must  prevail,  even  if  it  be  in  violation  of 
the  constitution,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  states  to  submit 
to  the  usurpation,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  were  a 
constitutional  exercise  of  power. 

Now,  fellow  citizens,  let  us  inquire  for  a moment,  what  is 
the  true  character  of  that  majority,  to  which  is  ascribed  this 
high  prerogative  of  violating  the  constitution  by  virtue  of  a “di- 
vine right,”  heretofore  claimed  only  by  absolute  tyrants,  and  to 
which  the  sovereign  states,  which  formed  that  constitution,  are 
thus  bound  to  yield  that  “passive  obedience,”  appropriate  only 
to  slaves.  In  all  that  great  class  of  measures,  out  of  which  has 
grown  the  existing  conflict  between  the  manufacturing  and  the 
planting  states  of  the  union,  this  sacred  majority,  whose  sove- 
reign will,  the  southern  states  are  called  upon  to  bow  down  and 
worship,  have  an  interest  diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  the 
southern  people.  Every  import  duty  which  is  imposed  upon 
those  articles  which  the  manufacturing  stales  produce,  and  the 
planting  states  import  in  exchange  for  their  agricultural  staples, 
is  a bounty  to  the  industry  of  the  former,  and  a burthen  on  the 
industry  of  the  latter.  This  is  strictly  true,  even  when  the  du- 
ties are  imposed  exclusively  with  a view  to  revenue;  and  as 
two-thirds  of  the  federal  revenue  is  raised  by  duties  on  this  very 
class  of  articles,  it  is  obviously  the  interest  of  the  dominant  ma- 
jority, to  oppress  the  planting  minority,  not  only  by  imposing 
excessive  duties,  but  by  inventing  every  possible  expedient  for 
squandering  the  public  revenue.  It  is,  then,  this  very  majority, 
principally  composed  of  a people  remarkable  for  their  devotion 
to  gain,  and  who  have  a direct  pecuniary  interest  in  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  planting  states,  that  we  are  told  by  southern  states- 
men, have  the  supreme  and  uncontrolable  right,  under  the  fede- 
ral constitution,  of  doing  whatever  they  may  deem  to  be  consti- 
tutional, though  in  fact  it  he  unjust,  unconstitutional  and  op- 
pressive! Yes,  gentlemen.  I have  heard  a representative  in 
congress,  from  the  southern  states,  declare,  that  he  believed  the 
tariff  of  1832,  to  be  unjust,  unconstitutional,  and  oppressive  to 
the  people  of  the  south,  and  yet,  that  he  would  vote  for  an  act 
to  enforce  it  upon  South  Carolina,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet; 
thus,  though  “sworn  to  support  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,”  becoming  an  avowed  accomplice  in  its  violation,  and 
committing  the  citizens  of  a sister  state  to  the  mercies  of  a mili- 
tary invasion,  for  no  other  offence,  than  yielding  obedience  to 
the  sovereign  power  to  which  they  owed  allegiance,  when  that 
power  was  interposed  by  his  own  admission,  to  rescue  those  ci- 
tizens from  the  oppressive  operation  of  an  unjust  and  unconsti- 
tutional act  of  congress!  To  such  monstrous  and  revolting  con- 
sequences, disguise  it  as  we  may,  are  we  necessarily  led  by  the 
doctrine  which  denies  the  right  of  state  interposition,  and 
affirms  that  the  will  of  the  majority  is  supreme  in  all  cases.  A 
more  impotent  contrivance,  a more  delusive  mockery,  cannot 
be  conceived,  than  a written  federal  constitution,  if  the  func- 
tionaries of  the  government,  created  by  that  constitution- 
the  exclusive  right  of  fixing  the  limits  of  il>°;-  ““  Power-  Al* 
will  agree,  in  terms,  that  the,  £overmner,t  is  a govern- 

ment of  specified  no—-.  a*id  limited  authority;  and  yet,  I defy 
any  nm"  uraw  a practical  discrimination  between  “a  govern- 
ment without  limitation  of  powers,”  and  a government  which 
is  the  exclusive  and  final  judge  of  the  extent  of  its  own  autho- 
rity. It  is  admitted  by  almost  every  southern  politician,  that 
the  federal  government  is  the  mere  creature  of  the  sovereign 
states  of  the  confederacy,  and  yet  many  of  them  reason  about 
it,  as  if  it  were  a consolidated  government,  and  draw  all  their 
analogies  from  governments  of  that  kind.  Even  in  such  go- 
vernments, extending  over  a small  territory,  and  embracing  a 
population  of  homogeneous  interests,  it  has  been  the  great  ob- 
ject of  lawgivers,  in  all  ages,  so  to  organise  and  distribute  poli- 
tical power,  as  that  no  one  class,  or  combination  of  classes, 
constituting  a majority  of  the  state,  should  have  the  power  of 
oppressing  the  minorily.  And  to  this  end,  all  free  governments 
have  been  so  constituted,  that  each  of  the  great  rival  interests 
of  the  state,  should  be  able  to  protect  itself  against  the  injustice 
and  oppression  of  the  rest,  by  some  reserved  power  similar  to 
nullification.  But  a government,  embracing  within  its  scope 
the  territories  and  people  of  twenty-four  distinct  sovereign 
states,  of  various  climates,  productions  and  pursuits,  and  hav- 
ing interests  directly  opposed  to  each  other,  almost  to  the 
whole  extent  of  their  annual  income,  which  are  liable  to  be  vi- 
tally affected  by  the  legislation  of  that  government,  would  be 
the  most  intolerable  of  all  tyrannies,  if  the  separate  sovereign- 
ties had  not  the  rightful  power  of  protecting  the  separate  inter- 
ests of  the  confederacy.  That  they  have  that  power,  1 have 
briefly  attempted  to  shew  from  the  very  nature  and  origin  of  our 
federal  system,  and  shall  now  proceed  to  confirm  my  reasoning, 
by  authorities  which  all  profess  to  reverence,  however  indiffer- 
ently the  practice  of  some  may  conform  to  their  professions. 

The  celebrated  resolutions  adopted  by  the  legislature  of  Vir- 
ginia in  1798,  and  the  still  more  celebrated  report  subsequently 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Madison,  in  support  of  these  resolutions,  have 
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been  almost  universally  received,  particularly  in  the  southern 
etatesj  as  the  political  creed  of  the  republican  party..  Even 
now  the  most  bitter  reviler  of  the  doctrine  of  state  interpo- 
sition, as  maintained  by  South  Carolina,  wii|  tell  you,  with  a 
grave  countenance,  and  a clear  conscience,  that  he  fully  recog- 
nises the  doctrines  of  these  resolutions,  and  of  that  report.  If 
you  will  take  up  these  documents,  and  ask  him  if  he  believes 
with  Mr.  Madison  and  the  Virginia  legislature,  that,  “in  case  of 
a deliberate,  palpable  and  dangerous  exercise  of  powers  not 
granted,  [by  the  federal  constitution,]  it  is  the  right  and  the  duty 
of  the  states  who  are  parties  to  the  compact  to  interpose,  for 
arresting  the  progress  of  the  evil,  and  for  maintaining  in  their 
respective  limits,  the  authorities,  rights  and  liberties  appertain- 
ing thereto,”  he  will  say— “to  be  sure,  I believe  all  this;  but 
the  right  of  state  interposition  is  a mischievous  and  dangerous 
heresy,  which  I utterly  abhor.”  If  appealing  to  the  still  higher 
authority  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  you  ask  him  if  he  believes,  in  the 
very  words  of  that  great  apostle  of  liberty,  that  in  case  of  the 
assumption,  by  the  federal  government,  “of  powers  not  plainly 
and  intentionally  granted  by  the  constitution — the  states  have 
the  right  to  judge,  as  well  of  Lire  infraction,  as  of  the  mode  and 
measure  of  redress,”  and  that  “the  nullification,  by  these  so- 
vereignties, of  the  unauthorised  act,  is  the  rightful  remedy,” 
he  will  still  say,  “I  grant  you  all  this;  but  nullification  is  non- 
sense.” 

Now,  I can  understand  the  advocates  of  a consolidated  go- 
vernment, the  federalists  of  the  school  of  ’98,  when  they  de- 
nounce nullification.  But  how  a man  can  stand  up  and  say,  “I 
am  a republican  of  the  school  of  Jefferson,  I believe  in  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  resolutions,  and  am  in 
favor  of  state  rights,  and  a strict  construction  of  the  constitu- 
tion,” and  still  deny  the  right  of  a state,  in  a case  of  acknow- 
ledged usurpation,  to  judge  of  the  mode  and  measure  of  redress, 
to  interpose  for  arresting  the  progress  of  the  evil,  or  in  plainer 
language,  to  nullify  the  unauthorised  act,  is,  I confess,  quite 
beyond  my  comprehension.  What  miserable  drivelling  is  it  to 
say,  “I  am  in  favor  of  a strict  construction  of  the  constitution,” 
and  yet  deny  the  existence  of  the  only  power  that  can  enforce 
its  limitations?  Is  it  not  obvious  to  every  One,  that  the  constitu- 
tion, without  an  organized  power  of  living  energy,  to  preserve 
it  from  violation,  is  mere  paper,  or,  at  most,  parchment;  and 
does  any  man  suppose,  that  he  can  arrest  the  torrent  of  usurpa- 
tion, by'holding  up  that  instrument  to  our  oppressors,  and  prat- 
ing about  a strict  construction  of  it?  He  had  as  well  attempt  to 
tie  down  a giant  with  a cobweb. 

I am  aware  that  Mr.  Madison,  in  the  decrepitude  of  his  facul- 
ties, has  given  a version  to  his  report,  and  the  Virginia  resolu- 
tions, which  converts  the  whole  proceeding  into  a solemn  farce. 

It  seems,  that  the  whole  argument  of  that  labored  report  was 
designed  to  prove  nothing  more  than  that  a state  had  a right  to 
change  its  representatives,  to  petition  congress,  to  remonstrate 
and  to  protest  against  its  proceedings— only,  however,  in  cases 
of  oppression,  where  the-consiitution  lvad  been  clearly  violated! 
Let  us  see  how  this  document  will  read,  when  corrected  by  the 
recent  commentary  of  its  author— “In  case  of  a deliberate,  pal- 
pable, and  dangerous  exercise  of  powers,  not  granted,  it  is, the 
right  of  the  states,  who  are  parties  to  the  compact,  to  interpose 
for  arresting  the  progress  of  the  evil  by  refusing  to  re-elect  their 
representatives,  by  petitioning  congress  for  relief,  by  remon- 
strating, and  even  by  protesting!!”  From  such  solemn  and 
pompous  premises,  was  there  ever  a more  “lame  and  impotent 
~~"<diision?” 

Who  vtuum  „„pr  have  imagined  that  a volume  of  reasoning 
was  necessary  to  prove  a sovereign  state  had  a right  to 
pray  and  protest  against  an  act  ot  u,w  government;  and 

who,  moreover,  would  have  imagined  that  thisVigi.t  j j mjted 
to  cases  of  dangerous  and  palpable  violations  of  the  constuu 
tion,  when  every  schoolboy  knows  that  the  humblest  citizen 
has  the  most  unlimited  and  unqualified  right  to  petition  and 
protest,  with  or  without  cause,  and  whether  the  constitution 
has  been  violated  or  not? 

I know  of  nothing  that  can  be  compared  with  the  ridiculous 
incongruity  of  this  solemn  and  empty  bravado,  except,  perhaps, 
a similar  denunciation  pronounced  some  years  ago  in  the  legis- 
lature of  South  Carolina,  by  a gentleman  who  is  now,  as  might 
be  expected,  a loyal  member  of  the  union  party.  It  was  imme- 
diately after  the  passage  of  the  tariff  of  1828,  when,  carried 
away  by  the  contagion  of  the  general  indignation  which  per- 
vaded the  whole  south,  the  orator  rose  and  said:  “Mr.  Speaker, 
whatever  others  may  do,  I never  will  submit  to  this  most  un- 
righteous act  of  intolerable  oppression.  I am  in  favor  of  resist- 
ance, bold  and  manly  resistance  at  all  hazards.  I would  use 
every  weapon,  and  exhaust  every  means  of  uncompromising 
warfare,  and  finally  in  the  last  extremity  of  desperate  valor, 
when  all  other  resources  failed,  I would  protest!”  It  is  just  as 
absurd  to  suppose,  when  the  Virginia  legislature  spoke  of  “the 
right  of  the  states  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  evil,  and  main- 
tain their  liberties. within  their  respective  limits,”  in  extreme 
cases  of  unconstitutional  oppression,  that  they- did  not  mean 
nullification,  in  some  form,  as  that  Mr.  Jefferson  did  not  mean 
the  same  thing,  when  he  said,  “nullification  is  the  rightful  re- 
medy.” 

If  Mr.  Madison  rea’ly  meant,  when  he,  wrote  his  report,  what 
he  now  affirms,  he  certainly  made  a different  impression  upon' 
the  Virginia  legislature,  and  upon  the  whole  country.  They 
doubtless  thought  he  meant  something;  but  it  seems  that  all  his 
profound  argument  to  establish  the  federal  origin  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  states,  was  an  empty  flou- 


rish, and  literally  meant  nothing.  And  I think  South  Carolina 
might  well  say  to  him,  as  lord  Chatham  said  to  a member  of  the 
British  parliament,  on  a similar  occasion,  “sir,  when  you  mean 
nothing,  you  would  do  me  a favor  if  you  would  say  nothing;” 
for  it  is  certain  that  the  Virginia  resolutions,  and  Mr.  Madison’s 
argument,  have  contributed  very  largely  to  lead  South  Carolina 
into  error,  if  nullification  be  a political  heresy. 

I have  thus  briefly  presented  my  reasons  for  believing,  that 
the  assumed  omnipotence  of  the  federal  government,  is  utterly 
incompatible  with  the  liberty  of  the  country,  and  especially 
with  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  southern  states;  and  that  the 
right  of  state  interposition  is  an  inseparable  incident  of  state 
sovereignty,  and  the  only  practicable  means  of  enforcing  the 
limitations  of  the  constitution,  and  preventing  the  federal  go- 
vernment from  becoming  “a  government  without  limitation  of 
powers.”  If  it  should  be  asked,  why  keep  up  the  discussion  of 
these  principles  now,  when  the  adjustment  of  the  tariff  has  re- 
moved all  grounds  of  complaint  and  apprehension?  1 answer, 
by  asking,  why  did  congress  pass  a bill  clothing  the  president 
with  dictatorial  powers,  and  creating  a military  despotism,  when 
it  was  apparent  to  every  one,  that  South  Carolina  would  acqui- 
esce in  the  arrangement  of  the  tariff,  and  that  no  pretext  existed 
for  creating  such  extraordinary  powers?  Why  was  the  statute 
book  tarnished  by  this  bloody  record  of  vindictive  despotism? 
Why  was  the  olive  branch  of  peace  accompanied  by  the  sword 
of  a military  executioner? 

The  answer  is  but  too  obvious.  It  was  designed  to  establish 
a precedent,  fatal  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  states,  and  to  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  south.  It  was  designed  to  forge  a 
thunderbolt  to  be  laid  up  ready  for  future  use,  whenever  the 
mock  Jupiter,  who  has  been  raised  up,  on  the  ruins  of  the  con- 
stitution, may  think  proper  to  hurl  it/  Availing  themselves  of 
an  extraordinary  conjuncture,  and  of  the  recklessness  and  vin- 
dictive passions  of  a popular  and  superannuated  president,  the 
friends  of  an  unlimited  consolidated  government,  the  old  fede- 
ralists and  the  new,  boldly  resolved  to  have  their  principles  em- 
bodied in  the  statute  book,  even  if  they  should  be  inscribed  in 
blood.  Improving  upon  the  example  of  that  infatuated  ministry, 
who  when  they  repealed  the  duty  on  tea,  retained  the  preamble 
of  the  act  imposing  it,  declaring  the  unlimited  power  of  parlia- 
ment to  tax  the  colonies,  our  “very  worthy  and  approved  good 
masters,”  have  subverted  the  whole  constitutional  frame  of  our 
government,  so  far  as  an  act  of  congress  could  effect  it.  By  this 
bill  of  bloody  usurpation,  the  sovereignties  of  the  states  are 
utterly  blotted  out — like  so  many  brilliant  stars  struck  from  the 
firmament  of  freedom,  leaving  one  dark  and-  gloomy  night  of 
cheerless  and  hopeless  despotism.  Do  not  flatter  yourselves, 
fellow  citizens,  as  some  have  done,  that  this  act  is  intended  or 
destined  to  be  a mere  dead  letter,  because  the  adjustment  of  the 
tariff  has  removed  every  occasion  for  calling  it  into  action.  The 
tariff  is  but  one  of  the  forms  in  which  the  property  of  the  south 
is  liable  to  be  assailed,  and  he  must  be  blind  to  the  most  palpa- 
ble indications,  who  does  not  perceive  the  threatening  signs  of 
an  approaching  crisis,  much  more  fearful  than  that  which  we 
have  passed,  in  which  this  dead  enactment  will  rise  up  in  bloody 
resurrection,  reanimated  by  the  fiendish  spirit  of  a blind  and 
heartless  fanaticism,  carrying  terror  and  death,  and  worse  than 
death,  into  our  domestic  sanctuaries,  and  our  household  altars. 
While  this  act  remains  upon  the  statute  book,  there  can  be  no 
security  for  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  southern  states.  It  is 
a formal  declaration,  that  the  states  shall  be  henceforth  shorn  of 
their  sovereignty,  and  reduced  to  the  condition  of  vassal  pro- 
vinces, while  the  limitations  of  the  power  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, are  to  be  prescribed,  not  as  heretofore  claimed,  by  the 
supreme  court,  but  marked  out  by  the  sword  of  a military  dic- 
tator. What,  then,  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  of  the  southern 
states,  who  feels  the  sacred  obligation  of  transmitting  unimpair- 
ed to  his  children  the  precious  inheritance  of  freedom,  which 
his  ancestors  purchased  with  their  blood?  If  these  were  the 
last  words  I had  to  utter,  I would  say  to  my  fellow  citizens  of 
the  south,  “be  prepared  to  defend  your  liberties  in  every  form, 
and  at  every  hazard,  ami  as  soldiers  of  constitutional  liberty, 
sleep  on  your  ^ar  ms.”  Melancholy  experience  has  taught  us, 
the  impotence  of  all  parchment  securities  for  our  rights,  and  we 
have  found  that  that  is  true,  now  and  here,  which  has  been  . true 
in  all  ages  and  countries,  that  no  people  can  long  preserve  their 
liberties,  who  have  not  the  spirit,  and  are  not  prepared,  to  de- 
fend them  in  every  form  in  which  they  may  be  assailed. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  southern  states  should  awaken  from 
their  slumber  of  false  security,  and  offering  up  every  selfish  feel- 
ing, and  distracting  jealousy,  on  the  altar  of  patriotism,  prepare 
for  a united  struggle  for  constitutional  liberty.  Already  have 
our  adversaries  drawn  their  lines  around  the  citadel,  and  com- 
menced their  approaches  according  to  the  most  approved  system 
of  attack;  and  God  only  knows  how  long  it  may  be  before  they 
will  open  their  trenches  and  commence  their  cannonade.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I do  sincerely  believe,  that  a speedy  union 
of  the  planting  states,  in  precautionary  measures  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  peculiar  rights,  is  the  only  means  of  saving  our 
posterity  from  the  most  avvful  and  afflicting  destiny. 

But,  gentlemen,  I have  already  exhausted  myself,  and  I am 
sure  I must  have  exhausted  vour  patience.  I will,  therefore, 
bring  my  remarks  to  a conclusion,  by  offering  you  a sentiment 
which  comes  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart: 

Georgia  and  South  Carolina. — Inseparably  united  in  their  in- 
terests; may  they  be  as  inseparably  united  in  their  councils  and 
their  destinies.  Whom  God  hath  joined  together,  let  no  man 
put  asunder. 
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$tf=We  insert  a report  of  the  Speech  delivered  by  Mr. 
Hives,  at  Lewisburg,  Ya.  The  careful  reader  will  note 
his  opinions  concerning  state  rights.  He  disclaims  the 
power  of  an  individual  state  to  act  definitively  on  a law 
of  the  United  States,  and  insists  that  the  “Virginia  reso- 
lutions” Dear  him  out  in  so  doing.  Mr.  Madison  cer- 
tainly does. 

Mr.  Ritchie  is  in  a great  bother  about  these  matters, 
and  has  found  out  that  certain  “obnoxious  passages  were 
not  in  the  president's  draft  of  the  proclamation,”  though 
published  therein,  and  approved  by  his  signature!  Here 
is  a notable  discovery' — a huge  “mare’s  nest,”  to  use  one 
of  Mr.  R’s.  own  beautiful  figures. 

Qtf=-In  our  last  we  copied  an  official  article  from  the 
“Globe,”  in  which  the  determination  of  the  executive 
concerning  the  public  deposites  in  the  bank  of  the  United 
States  was  announced — and  now  publish  a paper  “read 
to  the  cabinet  on  the  18th  Sept.  1833,”  shewing  the  deci- 
sion of  the  president  on  that  subject,  to  which  we  have 
appended  a report  made  by  the  “government  directors” 
of  the  bank.  We  suppose  that  Counter  statements  will 
soon  be  offered  on  behalf  of  the  bank— and,  if  so,  they, 
also,  shall  have  a prompt  insertion. 

It  is  positively  stated  that  Messrs.  McLane,  Duane 
and  Cass  were  opposed  to  the  removal  of  the  deposites, 
and  the  following  novel  annunciation  of  an  “appointment 
by  the  president”  was  given  in  the  “Globe”  of  Tuesday 
last — - 

“R.  B.  Taney,  esq.  was  yesterday  appointed  secretary  of  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States.  On  accepting  this  appointment, 
Mr.  Taney  resigned  the  office  of  attorney  generah” 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  from  this  whether  Mr. 
Duane  was  dismissed,  or  “ permitted  to  resign.” 

The  receipt  of  the  Globe's  official  article  at  New 
York,  on  Saturday  last,  created  a great  excitement  in 
Wall  street,  and  the  stock  of  the  bank  fell  about  1|  per 
cent.  Considerable  sales  took  place  at  107^  and  108. 
The  office  of  the  bank  in  that  city,  however,  discounted 
as  usual. 

The  banks  selected  to  receive  the  deposites  are  not  yet 
announced.  But  it  is  understood,  that  the  Union  bank  of 
Maryland  will  obtain  them  in  Baltimore. 

The  Globe's  official  article  of  the  20th  had  the  follow- 
ing paragraph — ■ 

“It  is  contemplated,  we  understand,  not  to  remove,  at 
once,  the  whole  of  the  public  money  now  on  deposite  in 
the  bank  of  the  United  States,  but  to  suffer  it  to  remain 
there  until  it  shall  be  gradually  withdrawn,  by  the  usual 
operations  of  the  government.  And  this  plan  is  adopted 
in  order  to  prevent  any  necessity,  on  the  part  of  the  bank 
of  the  United  States,  for  pressing  upon  the  commercial 
community;  and  to  enable  it  to  afford,  if  it  think  proper, 
the  usual  facilities  to  the  merchants.  It  is  believed  that 
by  this  means  the  change  need  not  produce  any  inconve- 
nience to  the  commercial  community,  and  that  circum- 
stances will  not  require  a sudden  and  heavy  call  on  the 
bank  of  the  United  Slates,  so  as  to  occasion  embarrass- 
ment to  the  institution  or  the  public.” 

This  paragraph  has  been  likened  to  “a  painted  sepul- 
chre, fair  to  the  eye  but  filled  with  dead  men’s  bones” — 
because  that  the  deposites  must  needs  be  speedily  ivith- 
draum.  A letter  from  Washington  to  the  editor  of  the 
“Baltimore  Gazette”  says — < 

“The  removal  of  the  deposites  will  probably  operate  less  pre- 
judicially to  the  bank  at  this  moment  than  at  any  subsequent 
period — as  the  treasury  is  at  a low  ebb  in  consequence  of  the 
diminution  of  its  resources  by  the  payment  of  the  3 percents, 
and  the  large  appropriation  at  the  last  session  for  fortifications, 
military,  (or  rather  militia)  pensions,  the.  Black  Hawk  incur- 
sion, See.  &c.;  which  amount  to  nine  millions  for  the  war  depart- 
ment alone — whereas  the  ordinary  expenses  of  government,  in 
all  jts  branches,  is  estimated  at  12  millions.” 

And  it  is  earnestly  recommended  by  the  friends  of  the 
bank — that  the  president  and  directors,  to  relieve  them- 
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selves  of  the  responsibility  of  a pressure,  (if  one  must  be 
felt),  which  it  seems  resolved  to  cast  upon  them  “right 
or  wrong,”  shall,  immediately,  pay  over  all  the  moneys  of 
the  United  States  in  their  hands,  at  all  places  where  the 
deposites  shall  be  withdrawn  from  the  bank  or  its  offices. 
The  bank  cannot  use  the  deposites  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  commercial  community • — and,  by  instantly  pay- 
ing them  over,  the  responsibility  spoken  of  -will  rest  • where 
it  ought,  and  some  portion  of  relief,  perhaps,  be  afford- 
ed by  the  state  banks  which  shall  so  receive  the  public 
money' — though  the  amount  does  not  appear  to  be  a large 
one;  no  doubt  being  expressed  as  to  the  ability  of  the 
bank  to  satisfy  the  whole  claim  of  the  United  States,  as 
it  were,  in  a moment.  A great  derangement  in  the 
business  of  exchanges  will  ensue,  at  any  rate — and  the 
bank,  liable  at  any  time  to  be  called  upon  for  the  last 
cent  which  it  holds  of  the  public  money — 'must  promptly, 
and  exceedingly,  curtail  its  exchanges;  and  will  make 
such  curtailment  just  as  rapidly  as  the  interest  of  the 
bank  shall  permit. 

There  is  much  feeling  expressed  in  the  public  journals 
on  account  of  the  various  things  above  mentioned — but 
we  have  not  either  time  or  room  for  them  now. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  Messrs.  McLane,  Duane  and 
Cass , gave  their  reasons,  in  writing,  against  the  removal 
of  the  deposites — 'but  denied  in  the  Globe,  as  to  the  last 
named  gentleman,  who  is  said  to  have  been  “indifferent 
as  to  the  matter.”  It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Duane  was  dis- 
missed. 

The  “Globe”  of  the  26th,  has  the  following  extraordi- 
nary notice: 

“For  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  the  surmises  that  have 
been  indulged  as  to  the  relations  in  which  the  president  and  his 
cabinet  have  been  placed  by  the  proceedings  recently  adopted 
in  connection  with  the  removal  of  the  public  deposites  from  the 
bank  of  the  United  States,  we  have  obtained  permission  to  state, 
that  a difference  of  opinion  has  prevailed  between  the  president 
and  some  members  of  the  cabinet  on  that  subject;  but,  that  the 
president  has  caused  it  to  be  understood  that  these  proceedings 
are  not  to  be  considered  as  a cabinet  measure,  but  one  upon 
which  the  members  may  conscientiously  differ  from  the  president 
and  from  each  other;  and  subsequently  to  the  appointment  of 
the  present  secretary  of  the  treasury,  the  president  has  assured 
those  gentlemen  that  however  he  may  regret  the  difference  of 
opinion,  lie  is 'satisfied  that  it  is,  on  their  part,  as  it  is  on  his,  the 
result  of  an  honest  and  conscientious  conviction,  which  they  are 
free  to  entertain,  and  that  their  doing  so  in  no  degree  lessens 
his  confidence  and  esteem  for  them,  or  will  in  any  way  be  per- 
mitted to  interrupt  their  official  and  personal  relations;  and 
finally  he  has  expressed  his  earnest  desire  that  they  should  con- 
tinue to  afford  him  that  aid  in  conducting  the  other  affairs  of  the 
administration,  which  he  has  heretofore  experienced  from  their 
services.” 

The  same  paper  also  says — “there  was  not  the  slight- 
est difference  of  opinion  between  the  president  and  the 
secretary  of  state  and  the  secretary  of  war,  in  relation  to 
the  facts  stated  in  liis  paper.  The  difference  which  exist- 
ed in  the  cabinet  was  a difference  in  regard  to  principle  and 
expediency — not  in  regard  to  facts.” 

A difference  only  on  principle  and  expediency! 

Tire  receipt  of  the  paper  “read  to  the  cabinet”  had  in- 
stant effect  to  raise  the  price  of  bank  stock  at  New  York 
from  107^  to  109-jd  to  the  great  dismay  of  those  who  had 
deliveries  of  stock  to  make;  and  it  is  said  that  the  stock 
was  more  “firm”  than  it  had  been  at  any  time  for  six 
months  past.  The  reason  assigned  for  the  rise  is,  that, 
instead  of  fresh  developments  concerning  the  bank,  the 
paper  only  recites  the  old  accusations,  &c.  The  price 
above  stated  is  that  which  it  obtained  at  the  brokers'  board 
— and  holders  were  not  very  ready  to  sell  at  that  rate. 

It  is  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  only,  who  has  power 
by  law  to  remove  the  deposites — and  to  remove  them, 
Mr.  Duane  was  removed. 

An  expectation  is  held  out  in  several  of  the  papers, 
that  the  bank  of  the  United  States  will  be  re-chartered, 
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notwithstanding  the  determination  and  proceedings  of  the 
executive.  We  think  that  the  prospect  of  this  is  a very 
“slim”  one.  But  the  effect  of  those  proceedings  may 
materially  change  the  aspect  of  things.  What  if  congress 
shall  order  a return  of  the  deposites?  Many  thinks  that 
such  an  order  will  issue.  It  is  congress,  and  not  the  ex- 
ecutive, which  holds  the  purse-strings  of  the  nation. 

Much  matter  with  reference  to  the  proceedings  con- 
cerning the  bank,  may  be  expected.  We  shall  carefully, 
and  with  all  possible  promptitude,  insert  such  as  may 
have  a documentary  character. 

flCf»The  yellow  fever,  is  dreadfully  fatal  at  New  Or- 
leans. Though  a large  part  of  the  population  had  fled, 
the  deaths  were  from  40  to  50  per  day ! Many  valuable 
young  men  had  died. 

There  had  been  two  cases  of  cholera,  and  a fatal  one 
of  yellow  fever  at  Mobile.  Some  of  cholera  were  yet 
existing  in  Louisiana,  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

Mr.  John  Sergeant  is  a candidate  for  congress  to  re- 
present the  Philadelphia  district,  made  vacant  by  the  re- 
signation of  judge  Sutherland. 

The  British  bill  for  the  abolition  of  colonial  slavery 
has  passed  both  houses,  and  only  awaited  the  royal  sig- 
nature to  become  a law.  The  king  will  not  veto  it. 

Mexico  is  in  an  awful  state  between  the  ravages  of 
the  cholera,  and  the  desolations  of  her  rival  generals. 
The  first,  it  is  hoped,  will  soon  disappear— but  the  peo- 
ple have  no  prospect  of  being  liberated  from  the  latter. 
One  half  of  Santa  Anna’s  army  of  2,000  men,  for  an  ex- 
ample, had  fallen  victims  to  the  cholera,  and  battles  have 
been  fought  in  which  a brother  killed  the  brother  whom 
the  pestilence  had  spared!  General  Duran,  the  most  ac- 
tive of  the  “insurgent”  chiefs,  had  died  of  the  cholera, 
and  the  president,  general  Santa  Anna,  was  sick  at  the 
last  account,  but  expected  to  recover. 

Some  lives  have  been  lost  near  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
in  an  affray  between  the  canal  laborers  and  the  citizens. 
Such  affrays  are  of  too  frequent  occurrence,  when  large 
bodies  of  strange  laborers  are  collected. 

At  a few  minutes  after  5 o’clock,  P.  M.  on  Thursday 
last,  Mr.  Durant , the  celebrated  native  American  aero- 
naut, ascended  in  his  balloon,  from  Federal  Hill — and 
the  direction  of  the  wind  was  such  that  he  passed  over  a 
considerable  part  of  the  city  of  Baltimore.  It  was,  in- 
deed, a grand  sight — ’and  did  not  inspire,  as  many  be- 
lieved that  it  would,  unpleasant  feelings,  because,  per- 
haps, of  the  coolness  of  the  gentleman,  and  the  seeming 
ease  with  which  he  passed  through  the  air.  His  ascent 
was  witnessed  by  many  tens  of  thousands  of  persons — and 

et  it  is  stated  that  Mr.  D.  will  not  be  compensated  for 

is  time  and  labor  and  expenses.  He  sent  down  a rabbit, 
attached  to  a parachute,  which  fell  without  injury,  in  Old 
Town.  He  descended  safely  near  Bel-Air.  Some  par- 
ticulars hereafter. 

“Working  men.”  We  have  already  noticed  some  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  “working  men”  of  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  and  said  that  they  had  nominated,  in  conven- 
tion, two  gentlemen  to  represent  them,  and  this  city,  in 
the  legislature  of  Maryland.  By  the  following,  which 
was  met  with  in  a newspaper  published  in  Ohio,  the 
“Conneaut  Gazette,”  we  for  the  first  time  observe  that 
a wider  field  of  operation  is  proposed — < 

“ Working  men.”  There  is  to  be  a general  meeting  of  the 
N.  England  association  of  farmers,  mechanics  and  working  men 
at  Boston,  on  the  2d  day  of  October  next,  at  which  measures 
will  be  taken  for  a “grand  national  convention  of  working  men” 
at  Philadelphia. 

We  know  nothing  more  of  this  project  than  is  unfolded 
in  the  preceding  paragraph,  and  are  wholly  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  leading  objects  in  view;  but  feel  disposed  to 
give  a hearty  co-operation  to  it,  as  shall  appear  proper, 
and  in  due  season;  not  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  any  per- 
sonal political  movement,  but  to  adopt  plans  for  the  bet- 
ter and  sure  establishment  and  more  extensive  know- 
ledge of  political  truth — that  the  character  of  the  working 
people  may  be  exalted,  their  comforts  inci'eased,  and 


their  power  ascertained,  through  unity  In  action.  Many 
circumstances  which  have  happened,  or  seem  about  to 
occur,  may  well  be  thought  worthy  of  much  consideration 
in  the  matter  suggested. 

The  Overslaugh — Hudson  river.  The  Albany  Even- 
ing Journal  of  a recent  day,  gives  a long  list  of  vessels 
ashore  on  the  Overslaugh  at  one  time,  and  adds  these 
comments: 

These  sixty-five  vessels  are  freighted  with  produce  and 
merchandise  worth  over  two  millions  of  dollars  the  use  of 
which  is  loss  to  its  owners.  Their  crews  consisting  of 
more  than  four  hundred  men , are  idle.  The  daily  ex- 
penses of  this  mud-bound  fleet,  cannot  be  less  than  five 
thousand  dollars.  Among  these  vetoed  vessels,  are  schoon- 
ers and  sloops  from  four  of  the  eastern  states.  Of  the 
freight,  there  is  merchandise  for  Canada,  Vermont  and 
six  western  states  And  yet  we  are  told  that  it  is  uncon- 
stitutional to  improve  our  navigation!  Nay  more,  our 
own  representatives  in  congress — men  whose  eyes  are 
drawn,  daily,  towards  this  fleet  of  embargoed  vessels— 
voted  against  an  appropriation  to  clear  away  that  bar. 

The  Cumberland  river,  in  Tennessee,  from  the  period 
of  its  discovery,  never  had  as  many  vessels  or  as  much 
property  upon  its  waters,  as  lay  upon  the  Overslaugh 
yesterday;  and  yet  the  president  signed  a bill  appropriat- 
ing $100,000  to  improve  tbe  Cumberland,  and  put  his 
veto  to  an  appropriation  of  $70,000  for  the  Hudson  river! 

“Spirit  of  the  manufacturers.”  Under  this  head 
the  Charleston  Mercury  publishes  the  following  as  an 
“extract  of  a letter  from  a respectable  northern  mer- 
chant.” 

“Our  cotton  manufacturers  are  said  to  be  stopping  their 
works  until  prices  fall;  as  they  will  not  work  at  a loss, 
however  temporary.  They  turn  off  their  operatives,  to 
beg  or  starve  in  the  mean  time.  Pretty  competitors,  for- 
sooth, with  the  manufacturers  of  Europe,  who  keep  their 
workmen  together  and  afford  them  employment  and  the 
means  of  living,  when  they  lose  as  well  as  when  they 
make  money.*  But  our  American  System  understands 
the  matter  differently:  it  must  make  money  always,  and 
by  all  means;  and  will  not  struggle  to  bear  up  against 
adverse  events,  like  the  manufacturers  of  “rotten  Eu- 
rope.” It  must  be  protected , and  made  rich  and  flourish- 
ing, by  a heavy  tax  on  the  people,  or  it  must  wither  and 
perish,  with  the  first  temporary  sacrifice  it  is  called  upon 
to  make. 

“Should  the  entire  crop  of  rice  or  cotton  be  lost,  or 
the  prices  fall  beneath  the  charges  of  production,  the 
slaveholding  planter  must,  nevertheless,  take  care  of  his 
operatives,  and  see  that  they  and  their  families  be  duly 
clothed,  fed  and  provided  for,  as  under  the  most  pros- 
perous circumstances;  whilst  our  privileged  manufactur- 
ers shut  their  purses  when  they  cannot  add  to  their  con- 
tents, and  turn  off  their  operatives,  to  sink  or  swim  as 
best  they  can,  without  one  atom  of  compensation.  These 
are  the  sort  of  men  that  hold  slave  owners  in  abhorrence !” 

[Would  the  “slave-holding  planter”  clear  a new  field 
with  the  moral  certainty  before  him  of  a pecuniary  loss? 
We  do  not  at  all  like  the  discharge  of  working  people 
under  slight  and  temporary,  or  even  bearable  embarrass- 
ments in  trade— aud  very  few  are  discharged,  in  general, 
while  the  employer  is  satisfied  that  they  profit  him  even  the 
amount  of  the  wages  which  he  himself  pays  them — unless 
such  employer  has  made-up  his  mind  to  reduce  or  retire 
from  his  business.  But  the  reference  to  the  case  of  the 
“operatives”  in  the  south  is  absurd.  They  are  only  as 
the  water  privilege,  or  buildings,  or  spindles  of  the  ma- 
nufacturer— mere  machines,  which  must  be  kept  in  or- 
der, lest  there  should  be  a total  loss  of  property  in  them; 
and  the  interest  of  the  money  vested  in  either,  with  the 
taxes  payable  on'  account  of  such  property,  is  precisely 
on  the  same  principle.  But  the  want  of  water  has  caused 
the  stoppage  of  many  mills.  At  Fall  River,  for  an  ex- 
ample, 15,000,  out  of  31,000  spindles  are  stopped  on  that 
account.] 

Wheeling,  Va.  new  glass  works.  Messrs.  Encell 
& Plunkett  have  Recently  erected  extensive  works  for  the 


*A  mistake! 
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manufacture  of  window  glass  at  the  upper  end  of  town. 
We  understand  they  make  glass  of  an  excellent  quality. 
They  have  a coal  bank  immediately  at  the  works,  and 
their  coal  costs  but  one  cent  and  a half  a bushel. 

There  is  now  in  this  place  three  establishments  for  the 
manufacture  of  window  glass,  and  two  for  white  flint 
glass.  [ Gazette. 

Salt  manufacture.  We  copy  the  following  adver- 
tisement to  shew  the  extent  of  the  manufacture  in  the 
west — • 

“Proposals will  be  thankfully  received  until  the  1st 
day  of  November  next,  for  furnishing  us,  at  Lynchburgh, 
Virginia,  ten  thousand  sacks  per  annum,  for  two  to  five 
years,  capable  of  safely  containing,  for  transportation, 
250  pounds  each  of  common  salt,  on  the  average;  for 
which  cash  or  bills,  well  secured  at  twelve  months,  pay- 
able at  New  York  or  Baltimore,  will  be  given;  and  the 
contractor  must  also  give  satisfactory  security.  If  suffi- 
cient inducement  is  given  us,  we  may  take  2,500  bags,  or 
sacks,  per  annum,  for  ten  years.  Cotton  bagging,  and 
other  bagging  factories,  are  requested  to  notice  this,  and 
give  us  the  earliest  notice  at  Abingdon , Virginia , as  we 
are  determined  to  adopt  some  plan  of  cheapening  the  con- 
tainers of  salt  in  this  quarter. 

“Wm.  King  & Co.  salt  manufacturers .” 

Manganese.  It  is  perhaps  not  generally  known  that 
there  has  been  discovered  in  the  state  of  Vermont  a mine 
or  bed  ot  manganese,  of  a quality  superior  to  the  import- 
ed article.  The  manganese  mine  is  in  the  town  of  Chit- 
tenden, Rutland  co.  29  miles  from  the  shore  of  Lake 
Champlain,  and  has  been  worked  since  1826.  The  man- 
ganese is  raised  from  the  mine,  cleansed  from  the  earthy 
particles,  and  is  sent  to  the  New  York  and  other  mar- 
kets in  barrels.  It  is  understood  that  the  New  York 
chemical  company  are  to  be  supplied  with  two  hundred 
tons  of  this  article  the  present  season.  The  principal  use 
ol  manganese  is  for  making  the  chloride  of  lime  or 
bleaching  powders,  and  for  glass.  The  price  of  the 
_ manganese  is  between  thirty  and  forty  dollars  per  ton  in 
market. 

We  mention  this  as  a single  fact,  tending  to  illustrate 
the  influence  of  our  canals  in  developing  and  bringing 
forth  the  resources  of  the  country.  [Albany  Argus. 

Effects  of  monopoly.  The  printer  to  the  king  of 
England  has  the  exclusive  privilege  of  printing  Bibles 
and  New  T estaments.  It  has  been  deposed  before  a special 
c°.m,n?lttee  house  of  commons;  that  in  consequence 

ot  this  monopoly,  the  British  and  foreign  Bible  society 
has  been  obliged  to  pay  tor  the  Bibles  and  Testaments 
which  it  has  published  since  its  formation,  at  least  Jive 
hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling , ( about  twelve  mil- 
lions five  hundred  thousand  francs ) , more  than  it  need 
have  paid,  it  this  branch  of  printing  had  been  equally 
open  to  competition  as  the  others.  It  would  be  superflu- 
ous to  make  any  remarks  upon  it. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  a document  which 
^ur‘n»  some  years  posted  up  in  the  churches  of 
Madrid.  “The  sacred  and  royal  bank  of  piety,  has  since 
its  foundation  in  1721  to  November,  1826,  delivered  from 
purgatory  1,030,395  souls,  and  11,402  souls  from  Novem- 
ber,  1826,  to  November,  1827.  The  entire  sum  expend* 
ed  for  this  object,  amounts  to  more  than  forty  three  mil- 
lions  of  francs.  The. number  of  masses  said,  to  accom- 
plish this  work  of  piety  lias  been  558,921.  Consequently 
each  soul  has  cost  between  eight  and  nine-tenths  of  a 
mass  and  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  francs.” 

two  preceding  articles  were  translated  for  the 
Mercury”  from  the  “Archieves  of  Christianity,”  a re- 
ligious journal  published  in  Paris.] 

Tennessee  crops.  Pulaski , September  6.  The  corn 
and  cotton  crops  are  most  abundant — in  fact,  with  us  it 
has  been  a year  of  unprecedented  fruitfulness — fruit  trees, 
both  domestic  and  forest,  never  yielded  more  bountifully. 
-It  is  with  much  pleasure  we  are  enabled  to  state  that  the 
farmer  is  likely  to  receive  some  compensation  for  his  toil 
and  industry  the  present  year.  We  have  been  informed 
by  individuals  from  different  sections  of  the  country,  that 
the  cotton  is  very  fine — -the  quantity  greater  than  usual, 
and  of  superior  quality.  It  is  supposed  that  the  produce 


on  many  plantations  will  be  from  1,000  to  1,500  pounds 
per  acre;  and  that  the  average  crop  will  be  1,000  pounds 
per  acre  throughout  the  county. 

Chain  saav.  P.  P.  Quimby,  of  Belfast,  [Me.]  has  in- 
vented a saw  for  cutting  lumber,  &c.  which  is  believed  to 
be  an  important  improvement.  The  power  may  be  sup- 
plied by  horse,  steam  or  water.  The  Belfast  Journal 
says — < 

“It  is  put  together  much  like  a watch  chain.  The  teeth 
are  separate,  and  new  ones  are  added  as  easily  as  teeth 
can  be  set  in  the  common  saw.  It  runs  over  two  cylin- 
ders with  groove,  and  saves  more  than  one-half  of  the 
time  and  labor  of  the  straight  saw,  as  it  is  constantly  ope- 
rating, and  it  moves  like  the  circular  saw.  It  saws  back 
and  forth,  and  thus  saves  all  the  time  occasioned  by  the 
necessity  of  carrying  back  the  carriage  of  the  common 
saw.  It  unites  most  completely  all  the  advantages  of 
both  the  straight  and  the  circular  saw,  and  promises  to 
make  a rapid  and  complete  revolution  in  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  sawing  wood,  marble,  &c.  We  have  seen  the 
model,  or  rather  the  miniature,  in  successful  operation, 
doing  its  office  with  surprising  precision  and  beauty.  A 
patent,  we  hear,  has  been  secured,  and  a saw  on  a large 
scale  will  shortly  be  put  into  action.  It  has  attracted 
much  attention  from  many  curious  and  practical  observ- 
ers of  its  principle  and  work,  and  will  well  reward  the 
trouble  any  one  may  take  to  call  and  examine  it.’* 

[Some  twenty  years  ago,  or  more,  we  witnessed  the 
operation  of  what  was  called  a “belt  saw” — but  it  did  not 
seem  to — '“amount  to  much,”  and  was  abandoned.  It 
was  formed  by  the  rivetting  of  several  common  mill-saws 
together,  and  moved  like  the  circular  saw,  being  passed 
over  drums — but  not  “back  and  forth.”  The  junction  of 
the  saws,  with  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  belt  saw  in 
order,  we  believe,  caused  its  abandonment.  The  plan  of 
the  “chain  saw”  does  not  appear  liable  to  these  objec- 
tions.] 

Machine  for  spinning  hemp.  Mr.  Joseph  Wester- 
man,  of  New  York  (says  the  New  York  Courier  and  En- 
quirer), has  invented  a machine,  by  which  rope  yarn  is 
spun  from  hemp,  without  the  process  of  hetchelling,  and, 
in  consequence,  without  the  usual  loss  of  eight  or  ten  per 
cent,  from  that  cause.  The  machine  is  simple,  and  its 
utility  has  been  tested.  It  produces  a yarn  far  superior 
in  smoothness  and  strength  to  that  produced  by  hand 
spinning;  and  the  saving,  it  is  said,  would  be  fifty  per 
cent.  But  it  appears  that  the  opposition  of  the  operatives 
in  the  ropewalks  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  has  prevented  this 
machine  from  being  introduced  to  use;  and  the  inventor 
is  about  repairing  to  Russia,  to  introduce  it  into  that 
country,  under  the  patronage  of  the  emperor. 

Wool  and  woollens.  The  quantity  of  wool  import- 
ed into  England  in  1832  was  28,000,000  lbs.  of  which 
19,800,000  lbs.  were  from  Germany,  2,600,000  from 
Spain,  1,400,000  from  New  South  Wales,  950,000  from 
Van  Dieman’s  Land,  850,000  from  Russia,  830,000  from 
Prussia,  630,000  from  the  United  States,  and  smaller 
quantities  from  other  places.  Of  this  wool,  27,600,000 
lbs.  were  kept  for  home  consumption,  550,000  lbs.  were 
exported,  and  a part  remains  in  the  ware  houses. 

In  the  same  year,  there  were  4,200  lbs.  British  wool, 
and  2,200,000  lbs.  woollen  and  worsted  yarn,  exported. 

The  “declared  value”  of  the  woollen  manufactured 
goods  exported  in  1832,  was  £5,244,000;  of  which  the 
largest  quantities  went  to  the  following  countries: 

U.  "States,  £1,420,000  Canada,  &c,  £362,000 

Germany,  816,000  Brazil,  210,000 

East  Indies,  696,000  Italy,  194,000 

Spanish  America,  437,000  Russia,  144,000 

Netherlands,  390,000 

The  quantity  shipped  to  each  of  the  other  countries 
enumerated  fell  short  of  £100,000. 

The  rail  roads.  One  hundred  and  one  wagons, 
loaded  with  a great  variety  of  foreign  and  domestic  pro- 
ductions were  despatched  westward,  one  morning  last 
week,  from  the  depot  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail 
road.  . [ Gazette. 

We  have  just  learned  that  the  directors  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  rail  road  company  have  decided  to  adopt 
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the  upper  route  for  the  rail  road  from  Baltimore  to 
Washington.  [ Patriot . 

The  trip  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia  was  recently 
performed  in  7§  hours — from  wharf  to  wharf.  The  lo- 
comotive which  has  been  placed  upon  the  rail  road  be- 
tween Bordentown  and  Amboy,  performed  the  distance, 
with  a train  of  seven  loaded  cars,  in  one  hour  and  forty- 
six  minutes — 'distance  35  miles. 

[We  hope  that  the  proprietors  of  the  rail  road  may 
find  out,  that  persons  who  travel  on  this  l'oute,  are  not 
exactly  “live  lumber” — and  that  they  will  ‘Tegulate 
things”  at  the  stopping-houses.] 

The  “Baltimore  Gazette”  of  the  24th  inst.  says — “It 
appears  to  be  the  fact — and  it  is  a most  gratifying  one  to 
the  friends  of  internal  improvement' — 'that  the  stock  of 
every  rail  road  in  the  United  States  which  has  been  com- 
pleted to  the  extent  originally  contemplated,  is  so  pro- 
ductive that  its  price  in  market  is  considerably  above  par. 
Can  our  citizens,'  who  wish  the  prosperity  of  Baltimore 
to  increase,  or  can  our  thriving  mechanics,  who  expect 
to  derive  support  and  wealth  from  the  improvement  of 
our  city,  hesitate — with  the  knowledge  of  the  above  fact 
— to  give  reasonable  aid  to  construct  a rail  road  of  less 
than  fifty  miles,  which  will  form  a part  of  the’great  tho- 
roughfare from  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  to 
the  seat  of  the  national  government?  Only  two  thousand 
shares  of  additional  stock  are  wanted  to  insure  the  con- 
struction of  the  rail  road  from  Baltimore  to  Port  Depo- 
site.  There  are  at  least  two  thousand  mechanics  in  Bal- 
timore who  have  full  ability,  without  inconvenience,  to 
subscribe  for  one  share  of  the  stock,  which  is  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  only  one-third  of  which  sum  can  be  requir- 
ed to  be  paid  in  any  one  year — and  each  of  whom,  when 
the  road  shall  be  completed,  will  be  benefited,  annually, 
as  much  as  he  is  required  to  pay,  in  the  increased  value 
of  his  property,  and  product  of  his  business— exclusive 
of  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  the  beneficial  investment.” 
The  whole  slock  of  the  projected  rail  road  from  Dans- 
ville  to  Rochester,  New  York,  was  taken  at  the  last  nam- 
ed place  on  the  18th  inst.— 300,000  dollars.  This  will 
be  a very  important  work. 

Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway.  The  half 
yearly  meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  this  company  was 
held  on  Wednesday,  the  24tli  July,  Richard  Harrison, 
esq.  in  the  chair.  A report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
company,  from  the  1st  January  to  the  30th  June,  was  read 
by  the  treasurer,  Mr.  Booth,  which  appealed  to  give  sa- 
tisfaction to  those  assembled. 

The  quantity  of  merchandise  conveyed  be- 
tween Liverpool  and  Manchester  during 
that  period,  was 
To  different  parts  of  the  road 
Quantity  between  Liverpool,  Bolton  and 
Manchester 


68,285  tons. 
8,712  do. 


19.461  do. 


Total  quantity  moved  along  the  line  96,458  tons. 
Total  quantity  of  coal  from  various  parts  of 

the  line  42,721  do. 

Total  number  of  passengers  booked  in  the 

company’s  offices  171,421 

The  number  of  trips  of  thirty  miles  performed  by 

the  locomotive  engines — with  passengers  3,262 


with  goods 

Total 

Half  y ear's  receipts. 
Coaching  department 
General  merchandise 
Coal  department 

Total  receipts 
Total  expenses 

Profit 


2,244 


5,506 


£44,130  17  2 
38,301  17  3 
.2,638  15  9 


86,071  10  2 
52,900  9 1 

£33,171  1 1 

Which  allows  a dividend  of  four  guineas  per  share,  leav- 
ing a few  hundred  pounds  in  bank.  In  the  expenses  of 
the  half  year  the  sum  paid  for  the  purchase  of  two  new 
engines  is  included.  A considerable  saving  is  expected 
to  take  place  by  the  recent  application  of  brass  tubes  in. 
the  engines,  in  lieu  of  copper  tubes  previously  used,  that 
were  almost  continually  bursting.  Mr.  Dixon  (a  gentle- 


man in  service  of  the  company)  has  the  merit  of  this  im- 
portant suggestion.  The  new  tunnel  is  in  rapid  progress, 
about  one-fifth  of  it  being  already  completed. 

English  coal.  In  all  the  principal  towns  of  England, 
coal  is  almost  the  only  kind  of  fuel  used;  and  the  de- 
mand is  so  great  that  an  immense  number  of  vessels  is 
engaged  in  transporting  it  from  the  neighborhood  of  the 
mines.  It  is  the  coal  trade  which  constitutes  the  nursery 
for  English  seamen.  The  colliers  have  all  a great  num- 
ber of  apprentices  on  board,  and  some  are  navigated  en- 
tirely by  these  young  sailors,  even  to  the  officers. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  quantity  of  coal  used 
in  England,  from  the  fact  that  during  the  year  1832,  the 
amount  conveyed  to  London,  by  water,  of  course,  was 
2,139,078  tons!  or  719,026  ships  loads  of  300  tons  each, 
and  this  to  one  single  port  alone,  without  even  glancing 
at  the  immense  shipments  made  to  other  portions  of  the 
British  dominions. 

Improved  railway.  We  have  been  favored  with  the 
sight  of  the  model  of  a new  mode  of  railway  conveyance, 
which,  if  brought  into  use,  will  present  extraordinary 
advantages  to  the  public.  It  is  on  the  principle  of  the 
Saxton  locomotive  pully,  and  according  to  the  calcula- 
tions of  the  projecter,  who  is  an  engineer  of  some  cele- 
brity, the  average  rate  of  travelling  will  be  nearly  thirty 
miles  an  hour  on  a light  railway  laid  upon  the  ordinary 
road,  without  requiring  the  least  expenditure  for  level- 
ling, so  that  the  cost  per  mile,  instead  of  being  £20,000, 
as  it  is  on  the  railways  now  in  use,  will  be  only  £5,000. 
According  to  the  proposed  plan,  a horse  walking  at  the 
rate  of  two  miles  and  a half  an  hour,  over  a distance  of 
only  one  hundred  yards,  will  be  able  to  draw  a light  car- 
riage, containing  four  persons,  a distance  of  more  than 
one  thousand  six  hundred  yards  within  the  same  period 
of  time  as  that  occupied  by  the  animal  in  performing 
its  own  distance.  The  carriage,  on  arriving  at  the  end 
of  a mile,  will  be  carried  by  mechanism  from  the  truck 
on  which  it  is  placed  to  another  truck  in  waiting  to  re- 
ceive it,  and  the  same  will  be  done  from  mile  to  mile  to 
the  end  of  the  journey,  each  succeeding  carriage  being 
drawn  in  a similar  manner  to  the  first,  until  the  whole 
train  shall  have  passed  over  the  railway.  [ London  Sun. 

Flying  machines.  From  the  Newark  Sentinel.  We 
take  the  subjoined  advertisement  from  Holt’s  “New 
York  Journal,  or  the  General  Advertiser,”  for  June  1st, 
1775.  If  the  stages  that  were  two  days  travelling  from 
New  York  to  Philadelphia,  were  “flying  machines,”  what 
shall  we  call  the  vehicles  that  accomplish  the  distance  in 
bight  hours? 

“ The  flying  machine  still  continues,  and  sets  out  Mon- 
day and  Thursday  morning,  from  Powles  Hook  ferry  op- 
posite New  York,  and  from  the  sign  of  the  cross  keys  in 
Philadelphia,  at  the  corner  of  Third  and  Chesnut  sts.  and 
meet  at  Princeton  the  same  night,  exchange  passengers, 
and  return  the  next  day  to  Powles  Hook  ferry,  and  Phi- 
ladelphia, so  as  to  perform  the  journey  in  two  days.  The 
price  for  each  passenger  twenty-one  shillings,  and  goods 
as  usual,  only  each  passenger  allowed  l41bs.  The  pas- 
sengers are  desired  to  cross  over  the  ferry  to  Powles 
Hook  the  evening  before,  as  the  stages  set  off  early.  It 
is  hoped  that  this  very  expensive  undertaking  will  meet 
with  encouragement  from  all  ladies  and  gentlemen,  as 
they  may  depend  upon  punctual  performance,  by  the 
public’s  most  obliged  servant.  John  Mercereau.” 

Maine.  The  return  of  votes  for  governor  are  not  yet 
complete — but  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  election  of  Mr. 
Dunlap,  as  before  mentioned. 

Messrs.  McIntyre,  Kavanagh,  and  probably  also  Mr. 
Jarvis,  have  been  re-elected  to  congress;  and  Francis  O. 
J.  Smith,  Gopham  Parks,  Joseph  Hall,  and  probably 
Moses  Mason,  have  been  elected.  In  the  district  lately 
represented  by  Mr.  Evans  there  was  no  choice.  All  the 
members  elected  are  “Jackson,”  and  said  to  be  opposed 
to  the  bank,  &c. 

New  York  and  New  Jersey.  From  the  Albany 
Argus.  We  are  happy  to  learn  that  the  commissioners 
appointed  to  adjust  the  disputed  boundary,  so  long  the 
subject  of  unpleasant  controversy  between  this  state  and 
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New  Jersey,  have,  after  several  conferences  recently 
held  by  them,  concluded  an  agreement  based  on  princi- 
ples of  mutual  accommodation,  and  having  a due  regard 
to  the  interests  and  necessities  of  the  respective  parties. 
The  terms  of  this  agreement  cannot  be  made  public,  un- 
til the  governor  shall  communicate  it  to  the  legislature 
for  their  consideration;  but  from  the  character  of  the 
commissioners  (Messrs.  Butler,  Jay  and  Seymour,  on 
the  one  side,  and  Messrs.  Frelinghuysen,  Parker  and 
Elmer  on  the  other),  and  the  time  and  attention  they 
have  devoted  to  the  subject,  it  may  safely  be  presumed 
that  the  result  of  their  negotiations  will  be  alike  honora- 
ble and  satisfactory  to  both  states. 


Indians.  From  the  Norwalk ( Conn. ) Gazette.  Some 
of  our  heavy  land  holders  have  been  alarmed  during  the 
past  week  by  the  appearance  among  us  of  three  Indians 
of  the  Mohegan  tribe,  who  came  to  lay  claim  to  a tract 
of  land  hereabouts,  upon  the  strength  of  tradition  in  the 
tribe,  that  they  once  owned  a piece  which  was  not  sold, 
but  leased  to  some  persons  of  the  name  of  Dixon  and 
Townsend.  They  further  stated  that  the  land  was  con- 
tiguous to,  or  embraced  “the  old  orchard,”  which  has 
led  tp  much  speculation  respecting  the  location  of  the  old 
orchard,  and  who  at  present  was  the  unfortunate  posses-- 
sor.  After  sauntering  about  two  or  three  days,  they  dis- 
appeared, as  wise  probably  as  when  they  came. 

A friend  has  handed  us  the  following  memorandum  of 
the  cost  of  such  of  the  original  township  of  Norwalk  as 
lay  between  Saugatuck  and  Five  Mile  rivers,  extending 
au  Indian’s  day’s  walk  into  the  country. 

From  Norwalk  river  to  Saugatuck  river,  and  one  day’s 
walk  into  the  country — 8 fathoms  wampum,  6 coats,  10 
hatchets,  10  hoes,  10  knives,  10  scissors,  10  penknives, 
10  fathoms  tobacco,  3 kettles,  6 hams,  about  10  looking 
glasses.  From  Norwalk  river  to  Five  Mile  river,  and 
as  far  as  an  Indian  can  walk  in  a day  to  the  country — 10 
fathoms  wampum,  3 hatchets,  3 hoes,  and  when  the  ships 
come,*  6 glasses,  12  tobacco  pipes,  3 knives,  10  drillers, 
10  needles. 


Cotton.  Import  cotton  into  Liverpool  from  1st  Janu- 

ary  to  the  23d  August,  1832  and  1833. 

1832. 

1833. 

American 

495,373 

522,540 

Brazil 

80,643 

90,037 

East  India 

17,222 

17,876 

Other  sorts 

35,627 

9,475 

628,865 

639,928 

Increase  of  1833 

11,063  bags. 

Estimated  stock  of 

cotton  in  Liverpool. 

1832. 

1833. 

American 

245,000 

173,500 

Brazil 

42,000 

20,500 

East  India 

2,500 

5,500 

Egyptian 

15,500 

1,000 

Other  sorts 

2,000 

1,000 

307,000 

201,500 

Total  decrease  of  1833 

105,500 

Prices,  Liverpool,  Aug.  24 — Sales:  310  Sea  Island  1 5d. 

to  2s.  6c/. ; 230  stained  do.  10^  to  1 5</. ; 10,850  boweds 
10£  to  12 Jc/.;  11,040  Alabama,  &c.  10  to  12^d:-  13,500 
New  Orleans  10±  to  \2>±d. ; 970  Pernams,  &c.  1%  to  14^/.; 
2,720  Bahia  and  Macaie  111  to  12J<7.;  3,540  Maranhams, 
&c.  12  5-8  to  13^<7.;  200  common  W.  India  10  to  14c/.; 
340  Egyptian  14|c/. ; and  1,100  Surats  and  Bengals  74  to 
9d per  lb. 


Small  bank  notes.  The  law  prohibiting  the  circu- 
lation of  notes  under  the  denomination  of  five  dollars,  in 
the  state  of  Georgia,  went  into  operation  on  the  1st  inst. 
The  penalty  for  an  infraction  of  the  law  is  one  hundred 
dollars. 

We  have  long  and  heartily  desired  that  such  a law 
was  passed  in  every  state — except,  perhaps,  that  well  exe- 
cuted notes  of  three  dollars  might  be  tolerated — for  the 
sake  of  more  convenient  change. 

*Whether  the  “ships”  ever  “come,”  docs  not  appear. 


Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Of 
the  56  signers  of  the  Declaration,  9 were  born  in  Massa- 
chusetts; 8 in  Virginia;  5 in  Maryland;  4 in  Connecticut; 
4 in  New  Jersey;  4 in  Pennsylvania;  4 in  South  Caroli- 
na; 3 in  New  York;  3 in  Delaware;  2 in  Rhode  Island; 

1 in  Maine;  3 in  Ireland;  2 in  Scotland;  and  1 in  Wales. 

21  were  attorneys,  10  merchants,  4 physicians,  3 far- 
mers, 1 clergyman,  1 printer,  and  14  were  men  of  for- ' 
tune. 

8 were  graduates  of  Harvard  college,  4 of  Yale,  3 of 
New  Jersey,  2 of  Philadelphia,  2 of  William  and  Mary, 

3 of  Cambridge,  England,  2 of  Edinburg,  and  1 of  St. 
Omers. 

At  the  times  of  their  deaths,  5 were  over  90  years  of 
age;  7 between  80  and  90;  11  between  70  and  80;  12  be- 
tween 60  and  70;  11  between  50  and  60;  7 between  40 
and  50;  1 died  at  the  age  of  27,  and  the  age  of  2 is  un- 
certain. 

At  the  time  of  signing  the  declaration,  the  average  age 
of  the  members  was  44  years.  They  lived  to  the  average 
of  more  than  65  years  and  10  months.  The  youngest 
member  was  Edward  Rutledge  of  South  Carolina,  who 
was  in  his  twenty-seventh  year.  He  lived  to  the  age  of 
51.  The  next  youngest  member  was  Thomas  Lynch,  of 
the  same  state  who  was  also  in  his  twenty-seventh  year. 
He  was  cast  away  at  sea  in  the  fall'  of  1776. 

Benjamin  Franklin  was  the  oldest  member.  He  was 
in  his  seventy-first  year  when  he  signed  the  declaration. 
He  lived  to  1790,  and  survived  sixteen  of  his  younger 
brethren.  Stephen  Hopkins,  of  Rhode  Island,  the  next 
oldest  member,  was  born  in  1707,  and  died  in  1778. 

Charles  Carroll  attained  the  greatest  age,  dying  in  his 
ninety-sixth  year.  William  Ellery,  of  Rhode  Island, 
died  in  his  ninety-third  year,  and  John  Adams  in  his 
ninety -first.  [Exeter  JYetvs  Letter. 

Law  cases.  Court  of  chancery , London,  Jlitg.  6. 
Lyde  vs.  Mynn.  In  this  case  a person  had  granted  an 
annuity  out  of  the  property  of  which  he  expected  to  ac- 
crue to  him  in  right  of  his  wife.  Subsequently,  and  be- 
fore the  property  did  so  come  to  him,  he  became  a bank- 
rupt, and  the  question  was,  whether  the  annuity  could  be 
considered  as  a debt  proveable  on  the  estate.  The  mas- 
ter of  the  roils  held  that  it  was  not  a debt  to  be  proved 
against  the  estate,  but  that  it  must  be  paid  without  refer- 
ence to  the  bankruptcy.  His  lordship  affirmed  this  deci- 
sion, and  observed  that  the  arguments  against  the  plain- 
tiff’s right  had  wholly  failed.  The  terms  of  the  cove- 
nant clearly  showed  that  it  was  no  debt,  but  a contract 
founded  on  a contingency  which  might  never  have  occur- 
red, namely,  the  succeeding  of  the  bankrupt  to  the  pro- 
perty of  his  wife. 

Jlrun die  vs.  Jlrundle.  In  this  case  the  dowager  lady 
Arundle  was  entitled  to  a jointure  of  =£800  a year  out  of 
certain  estates;  but  in  consequence  of  the  next  heir  wish- 
ing to  sell  them,  her  ladyship  had  consented  to  accept  the 
sum  of  £800  a year,  secured  on  £16,000  navy  5 per  cts. 
Through  the  government  operations  for  reducing  the  in- 
terest of  the  debt,  the  annuity  had  subsequently  been  re- 
duced by  the  amount  of  £212  annually,  and  her  ladyship 
now  sought  the  arrears  and  her  full  annuity  for  the  future 
paid  out  of  the  property.  The  vice  chancellor  had  de- 
cided in  her  ladyship’s  favor,  and  his  lordship  now  said 
that  as  lady  Arundle  had  made  the  change  for  the  benefit 
of  the  family,  and  as  it  was  manifestly  their  intention 
that  she  never  should  receive  less  than  £800  a year,  he 
was  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  annuity  must  be  made 
good,  and  the  appeal  dismissed  with  costs. 

Zeraii  Colburn.  A biography  of  this  remarkable  in- 
dividual, written  by  himself,  has  just  been  published  by 
Messrs.  G.  and  C.  Merriam,  of  Springfield.  Tbe  fame 
he  has  acquired  by  mathematical  talents  he  displayed, 
while  young,  will  give  an  interest  to  this  memoir  of 
his  life.  He  was  born  in  Cabot,  Vermont,  in  1804,  and 
was  not  quite  six  years  old  when  “his  gift,” as  he  terms 
it,  was  discovered.  In  1812,  after  having  been  exhibited 
iii  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States,  he  was  taken 
to  England,  and  afterwards  to  Paris,  by  his  father,  who 
seems  to  have  been  influenced  by  a strong  but  mistaken 
desire  to  obtain  patronage  to  educate  Zerah,  so  as  to  de- 
velope  his  wonderful  talent  in  numbers  in  a great  degree. 
His  situation  in  England  and  France  was  any  thing  but 
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agreeable,  he  and  his  father  subsisting  almost  entirely 
upon  the  charities  of  the  benevolent,  constantly  looking 
forward  to  brighter  times  to  come.  The  father  must 
have  had  unbounded  confidence  in  the  talents  of  the  son 
as  promising  great  things,  or  he  would  not  have  staid  as 
he  did,  12  years,  from  his  wife  and  seven  children  at 
home,  whom  he  did  not  visit  during  the  whole  period. 
Since  Zerah’s  return  to  this  country  his  powers  of  calcu- 
lation seem  to  have  slumbered.  In  eighteen  months  after 
hisreturn,  we  find  him  a Methodist  minister,  in  which  em- 
ployment he  has  been  occupied  for  the  last  seven  years 
mostly  in  Yermont.  Mr.  Colburn  explains  the  process  he 
went  through  in  multiplying,  extracting  the  roots  or  find- 
ing the  factors  of  a number,  and  gives  the  rules  for  cal- 
culation. His  answers  \vere  given  instantly.  “How 
many  seconds  in  eleven  years?”  Answer,  in  four  se- 
conds, 346,896,000.  “What  sum  multiplied  by  itself 
will  produce  998,001?  Answer,  in  less  than  four  se- 
conds, 999,  The  book  is  interesting  and  will  amply  re- 
pay the  reader  by  its  perusal.  [ Salem  Observer. 

Extraordinary  expedition.  A late  Liverpool  paper 
says  that  a merchant  of  Manchester  wanted  1,500  pieces 
of  printed  calico  of  a particular  description,  printed  in 
colors,  to  send  off  the  next  day  to  America;  not  finding 
them  at  any  of  the  warehouses,  he  went  to  Harpur  Ley, 
to  Mr.  Lockett’s  who  had  nothing  printed  of  the  kind 
wanted;  this  was  at  five  in  the  evening,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  the  goods  in  Manchester  the  next  day  before 
one,  to  go  by  the  rail  road  to  Liverpool.  Mr.  Alsop,  who 
is  at  the  head  of  Mr.  Lockett’s  establishment,  said  he  was 
willing  to  undertake  the  order  at  his  own  risk;  he  did  so: 
the  pieces  were  printed  in  three  colors,  dried,  glazed, 
packed  and  sent  off  to  Manchester  by  12  o’clock;  they 
reached  Liverpool  at  3,  were  put  on  board,  and  the  ves- 
sel sailed  at  5 — -just  twenty-four  hours  after  the  order 
was  given  ! 

Sunday.  A letter  from  London  published  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce,  says — The  bishop  of  London  has  put  a 
stop  to  some  Sunday  evening  concerts,  and  has,  as  might 
he  expected,  called  down  all  the  abuse  of  all  the  profli- 
gate. His  lordship  should  go  further.  He  should  put 
an  end  to  whist  and  hazard  at  the  celebrated  fashionable 
clubs  at  the  west  end  on  the  Sabbath,  and  to  the  concerts 
on  the  same  day  at  the  houses  of  the  nobility.  The  Lord’s 
xlay,  I am  sorry  to  state,  is  no  where  so  much  desecrated, 
as  at  the  castle  of  Windsor. 

An  extraordinary  execution  is  to  take  place  at 
Norwich,  next  Saturday.  At  the  spring  assizes  in  that 
city  a woman,  named  Mary  Wright,  suspected  of  having, 
on  the  30th  of  November  last,  administered  poison  to 
her  husband  and  Rep  father,  who  both  died  at  the  same 
time,  was  tried  upon  the  former  charge  and  was  convict- 
ed. It  was  stated  that  the  prisoner  was  enciente  and  the 
sentence  consequently,  instead  of  being  executed  within 
48  hours,  was  respited  till  after  the  birth  of  her  child, 
should  it  prove  that  she  was  enciente , and  thus  the  un- 
happy woman  became  doomed  to  suffer  several  months 
the  anguish  of  her  peculiar  situation.  Her  accouchement 
look  place  last  month,  and  the  law  now  demands  her  life. 

[ London  paper. 

Canada.  Disturbances,  of  a serious  character,  have 
lately  taken  place  at  Montreal.  The  jealousy  and  bit- 
terness of  feeling  between  the  people  and  the  military, 
hay.e  broken  out  in  acts  of  open  hostility,  and  numerous 
outrages  are  said  to  have  been  committed  by  the  troops 
upon  the  citizens.  The  Montreal  Vindicator,  of  the  10th 
September,  calls  upon  the  government  to  protect  the  peo- 
le,  if  it  wishes  to  avoid  a state  of  things  which  cannot 
ut  be  fatal  to  the  connection  between  the  mother  country 
and  the  colony. 

Montreal.  Imports  from  the  United  States,  from 
August  19  to  Aug.  24:  299  brls.  ashes,  2,281  do.  70  half 
do.  flour,  127  do.  10  half  do.  pork,  1 do.  1 keg  lard,  36. 
kegs  2 brls.  butter,  2,400  bush,  Indian  corn,  1 hhd.  1 brl. 
bacon,  3 boxes  hams.  [ Marine  List. 

The  Montreal  Herald  of  the  7th  Inst,  speaking  of  the 
faces  which  had  just  taken  place  there,  says—? 
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We  had  occasion  to  notice,  in  our  last,  a very  wanton 
and  unprovoked  attack  upon  a soldier  of  the  24th  regi- 
ment. We  are  again  under  the  necessity  of  noticing  a 
wanton  and  preconcerted  attack  upon  the  soldiers  who 
appeared  at  the  course,  on  Thursday,  the  5tli  inst.  being 
the  second  day  of  the  races.  On  the  arrival  of  the  sol- 
diers in  the  vicinity  of  the  course,  they  were  cautioned 
by  some  old  countrymen,  who  had  overheard  the  con- 
certed plan  of  the  French  Canadians,  that  an  attack  upon 
them  was  intended;  and  they  were  advised  not  to  sepa- 
rate to  such  distance  from  one  another,  as  could  prevent 
a rally  on  any  alarm.  The  information  given  proved  too 
correct;  the  soldiers  being  insulted  and  attacked,  defend- 
ed themselves  as  best  they  could,  and  of  course  drove 
their  numerous  assailants  from  the  field. 

These  repeated  insults  to  the  British  soldiery,  in  this 
loyal  province,  speak  volumes.  They  are  not  oidy  cow- 
ardly and  unprincipled,  but  they  are  unwise.  When? 
and  where?  did  Frenchmen  ever  insult  British  soldiery 
with  impunity!!! 

We  are  further  called  upon  to  state,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  precaution  taken  to  -withdraw  the  soldiers  from 
the  race  course  in  a body,  yesterday  afternoon  some 
stragglers  from  the  main  body,  (about  twenty  in  number) 
were  attacked  by  about  fifty  Canadians,  who,  for  that 
purpose,  had  assembled  near  the  race  course,  and  had 
armed  themselves  with  sticks.  It  cannot  be  pretended 
that  fifty  men  met  by  accident  at  one  place,  all  bent  on 
mischief,  and  all  armed  with  sticks;  therefore,  whoever 
may  have  suffered,  we  cannot  pretend  to  regret  that  the 
soldiers  were,  of  course,  again  victorious. 

A HOG  AND  A steatr  engine.  On  Monday,  [last  week] 
the  cars  on  the  Camden  and  Amboy  rail  road  were  started 
for  the  first  time  with  a locomotive  engine.  From  Am- 
boy to  Bordentown  the  cars  went  over  finely  and  back  as 
far  as  Heightstown.  There  an  unlucky  hog  got  under  the 
traveller  of  the  locomotive,  and  in  endeavoring  to  run 
out  between  the  fore  and  bind  wheels,  was  instantly 
decapitated.  The  locomotive  was  thrown  off,  and  plung- 
ed with  its  head  into  the  gutter,  and  the  baggage  car, 
which  followed  immediately  after  was  also  thrown  off 
the  track.  But  the  passengers  remained  undisturbed, 
except  that  one  gentleman  in  the  fright,  turned  a sum- 
merset out  of  the  window.  The  most  moving  part  of  the 
scene,  was  the  lament  of  the  Irish  woman  over  her  poor 
piggy,  whose  head  could  in  no  way  be  replaced  on  the 
body  so  as  to  be  of  the  least  use  in  the  world. 

[JST.  Y.  Jour.  Com. 

[There  appears  to  be  no  difficulty  in  guarding  against 
accidents  of  this  kind,  except  in  the  trifling  expense  of  the 
fixtures — and  they  should  be  made;  for  cattle  and  hogs, 
and  other  animals,  will , occasionally,  place  themselves  on 
the  line  of  our  rail  roads,  if  permitted  to  run  at  large, 
and  accidents  may  happen  from  other  causes.  We  lately 
mentioned  an  incident  which  we  witnessed  when  descend- 
ing one  of  the  inclined  planes  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
rail  road,  at  the  rate  of  about  twelve  miles  an  hour,  with 
a very  heavy  load.  The  horse  fell — but  such  was  the 
prompt  and  powerful  application  of  the  “brakes,”  and  of 
a piece  of  timber  suspended  in  front  of  the  fore  wheels 
of  the  car,  that  the  horse — though  falling  directly  on  the 
rails — was'not  at  all  injured.  This  hog-case,  however, 
shews  that  the  hind  wheels,  as  well  as  the  fore  ones, 
should  be  thus  protected — and  then  the  effect  of  any  ob- 
structing matter  on  the  rails,  can  only  be  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  cars— but,  in  most  cases,  it  would  he 
thrown  off  at  once.] 

Turkey.  The  manners  of  the  Turkish  court  has  been 
materially  changed,  of.late  years,  as  the  following  extract 
from  a letter  dated  Constantinople,  June  25,  will  shew— 

On  the  16th,  H.  R.  H.  the  prince  royal  of  Bavaria, 
visited,  in  company  with  count  Orloff,  the  Russian  camp 
of  Chunkiar  Irkalesse,  and  afterwards  the  fleet.  He  was 
every  where  received  with  the  honors  due  to  a prince  of 
the  "blood  royal.  On  the  same  day  the  ambassador  ex- 
traordinary, baron  de  Sturner,  gave  a fete  to  the  sultan, 
which,  from  a variety  of  circumstances,  was  one  of  the 
most  memorable  that  ever  took  place  in  the  capital;  for, 
independent  of  the  sultan  and  his  suite,  the  ambassador 
had  invited  to  a banquet  of  seventy  covers,  the  Turkish 
ministers  and  the  dignitaries  pf  the  empire,  the  ambassa- 
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dors  and  charges  d’affaires,  the  Russian  generals  and  ad- 
mirals, with  their  staffs,  and  several  strangers  of  distinc- 
tion. The  banquet  was  succeeded  by  a ball  at  which  400 
persons  were  present,  and  which  did  not  break  up  till 
daylight.  On  the  21st  the  prince  royal  of  Bavaria  was 
invited  to  repair  to  the  castle  of  Beilerbei,  the  residence 
of  the  sultan,  for  the  purpose  of  being  presented  to  his 
highness.  The  sultan  received  the  prince  standing,  in 
the  most  condescending  manner,  addressed  him  very 
kindly,  and  expressed  regret  at  his  approaching  depar- 
ture, and  presented  him  with  a snuff  box  with  his  like- 
ness set  in  diamonds.  On  the  23d  the  prince  set  out  for 
Smyrna,  where  king  Otho  arrived  on  the  18th,  for  the 
purpose  of  once  again  seeing  his  illustrious  brother. 

0 @ 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

From  London  and  Liverpool  papers  to  the  15 tli  and  16th  August. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

The  question  as  to  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  bank  of 
England  was  still  unsettled,  owing  to  a disagreement  as  to  the 
terms  between  the  ministers  and  the  directors — the  former  hav- 
ing deviated  from  the  previous  arrangement  hy  introducing  new 
clauses,  taking  from  the  bank  the  exclusive  privilege,  which 
they  had  long  enjoyed,  of  being  the  only  one  to  issue  and  depo- 
site  within  sixty-five  miles  ofLondon. 

The  proprietors  of  the  bank  had  had  a meeting  and  adopted 
resolutions  protesting  against  the  procedure  by  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, as  an  improper  and  unjust  departure  from  his  own  pro- 
position. In  consequence  of  this  misunderstanding  a postpone- 
ment of  the  bill  had  been  advised  till  the  next  session  of  parlia- 
ment. 

Further  advices  to  the  26th  August  state,  that  the  bill  for  re- 
chartering  the  bank  of  England,  had  passed  the  house  of  com- 
mons, and  gone  through  the  ordeal  of  a committee  of  the  whole 
in  the  lords.  Only  one  amendment  was  proposed  in  the  latter 
body,  and  that  was  voted  down.  The  exclusive  provision— that 
during  the  continuance  of  the  privileges  reserved  to  the  bank  of 
England,  no  banking  company  of  more  than  six  persons  should 
issue  notes  payable  on  demand  within  London,  or  65  miles 
thereof,  is  retained;  and  the  bank  agrees  to  deduct  the  sum  of 
.£120,000  annually,  from  the  sum  hitherto  allowed  to  it  by  the 
government  for  the  management  of  the  public  debt.  There  has 
been  no  great  opposition  to  the  bill,  as  the  leading  members  of 
both  parties  expressed  the  utmost  aversion  to  tampering  in  any- 
wise, with  the  currency  of  the  eountny.  In  opening  his  speech 
in  favor  of  the  hill,  lord  Brougham  emphatically ‘begged  to  state 
that  he  would  be  the  last  man  to  express  an  approval  of  any 
measure,  if  he  thought  that  its  results  would  be  to  lead,  by  how- 
ever long  a process,  to  a depreciation  of  the  currency  of  the 
kingdom.  It  was  absolutely  and  imperatively  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  all  interests  in  this  country,  mercantile  or  otherwise — 
for  the  stability  of  trade  and  agriculture — that  there  should  be  no 
further  tampering  with  the  currency -(hear,  hear,)  and  that  no 
attempt  or  proceeding  should  he  sanctioned  by  parliament,  or 
the'executive  government  which  could  by  any  remote  possibili- 
ty cause  any  change  in  the  value  of  the  circulating  medium.” 

The  China  trade  bill  was  to  have  a third  reading  in  the  house 
of  lords  on  the  20th  August. 

Fifty  five  thousand  pounds  had  been  voted  for  the  completion 
of  Buckingham  palace. 

The  house  of  lords  was  occupied  on  the  14th  of  August,  in 
discussing  the  clauses  of  the  slavery  abolition  bill.  The  duke 
of  Wellington  had  made  several  unsuccessful  efforts  to  alter  the 
bill. 

The  official  account  of  the  great  fire  in  the  custom  house  in 
Dubliu  corresponds,  substantially,  with  the  account  already 
published.  On  examination  of  the  vaults  of  the  buildings,  it 
was  found  that  all  the  immense  goods  stored  therein  were  en- 
tirely safe.  The  construction  of  the  vaults  was  of  the  best  fire- 
proof character.  Over  the  brickwork  of  the  arches  and  the  gra- 
nite grainings  there  is  a layer  of  loose  sand  15  inches  deep  (plac- 
ed to  prevent  the  rolling  of  the  casks  above  disturbing  the  wine, 
&c.  below),  9 inches  of  masonry  above  the  sand,  and  over  all 
a flooring  of  granite  blocks. 

The  fire  is  alleged  to  be  the  work  of  an  incendiary,  in  which 
event  St.  Thomas’  parish,  in  which  those  stores  were  situated, 
will  be  held  responsible  to  the  owners  of  the  property  in  the 
amount  of  their  loss.  The  church  wardens  had  already  been 
served  by  a notice  to  that  effect  by  one  of  the  owners. 

Riots  continued  to  distract  the  county  of  Tipperary  in  Ireland. 
The  riot  act  had  been  read  to  a mob,  but,  before  they  could  be 
dispersed,  they  were  fired  on. 

The  marquis  of  Anglesey,  it  is  positively  asserted,  is  to  be  re- 
called. 

FRANCE. 

The  Courier  Francais  has  the  following: — “A  singular  report 
was  current  yesterday.  It  is  stated  that  an  English  courier 
coming  from  the  north,  has  traversed  France,  with  despatches 
for  London  of  a very  serious  nature;  a copy  of  which  was  left 
with  the  British  ambassador  in  Paris.  A very  cold  notification 
is  said  to  have  been  made  by  Prussia  and  Austria,  relative  to 
the  affairs  of  Portugal  and  Belgium,  which  has  given  much  un- 
easiness to  the  French  cabinet.  If  such  a notification  has  real- 
ly been  made  at  the  present  moment,  it  would  appear  as  if  the 
powers  who'  signed  it  had  made  it  to  coincide  with  the  aristo- 
cratical  movement  in  Switzerland.  We  have  not  been  able  to 


trace  the  report  to  its  source.”  The  Journal du  Commerce  also 
mentions  the  above  rumor,  stating  that  the  notification  touche* 
upon  several  important  points  of  European  policy,  and  is  calcu- 
lated to  lead  to  a rupture  between  France  and  England,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  absolute  sovereigns  on  the  other. 

The  king  and  royal  family  had  gone  to  Compiegne  for  a few 
days.  The  young  queen  of  Portugal,  Donna  Maria,  was  pre- 
paring to  leave  Paris  immediately,  for  Brest,  where  she  is  to 
embark  for  Lisbon. 

M.  Leon,  the  supposed  natural  son  of  Napoleon,  who,  some- 
time since  killed  in  a duel  M.  de  Hesse,  who  was  said  to  stand 
in  the  same  relation  to  George  4th,  had  been  tried  and  acquitted 
on  a charge  of  murder. 

PORTUGAL. 

The  papers  contain  the  official  account  of  the  duke  of  Terceira, 
of  the  capture  of  Lisbon,  the  particulars  of  which  we  had  been 
previously  advised  of. 

The  king  of  Spain,  it  is  said,  has  intimated  his  willingness  to 
recognise  Donna  Maria  da  Gloria,  as  the  legitimate  queen  of 
Portugal,  upon  certain  prescribed  conditions.  The  perpetual 
absence  from  the  Spanish  peninsula  of  Don  Pedro  and  Don  Mi- 
guel; an  annual  income  to  these  two  personages;  an  acknow- 
ledgement of  the  debts  of  Don  Miguel;  a general  amnesty  for 
all  on  the  coronation  of  the  queen,  and  a formal  treaty  by  Eng- 
land, France  and  Portugal,  pledging  themselves  never  to  recog- 
nise as  the  legitimate  sovereign  of  Spain,  any  other  than  the 
prince  or  princesses  entitled  to  reign  by  the  ancient  law  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy  re-established  in  1830,  are  among  the  most 
important  of  the  prescribed  terms. 

HOLLAND  AND  BELGIUM. 

A congress  of  certain  nations  was  to  be  held  at  Tceplitz  with 
the  avowed  object  of  setting  bounds  to  the  spread  of  constitu- 
tional principles,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  difference  between 
Belgium  and  Holland,  as  relates  to  Luxembourg  and  the  Germa- 
nic confederation,  was  to  be  submitted  to  their  decision. 

PRUSSIA. 

A letter  from  Berlin  gives  the  following  as  the  principal  ques- 
tions to  be  discussed  at  the  interview  between  the  emperor  of 
Austria  and  the  king  of  Prussia: — 1.  The  means  of  controlling 
the  constitutional  chambers  of  Germany  without  exposing  the 
country  to  a revolution.— 2.  The  censorship  and  freedom  of  the 
press. — 3.  The  universities. — 4.  A treaty  on  the  commerce  and 
custom  duties  of  Prussia. — 5.  The  occupation  of  Frankfort,  and 
the  number  of  troops  that  Austria  and  Prussia  are  to  send  as 
their  contingents,  without  exciting  jealousy  on  either  side. — 6. 
The  question  of  Poland — but,  as  Russia  is  a party  interested  in 
this,  it  is  said  that  count  Orloff,  on  his  return  from  Constantino- 
ple, will  be  sent  to  Tceplitz  to  treat  with  the  two  monarchs. 

Charles  X,  it  is  said,  has  addressed  a letter  to  the  sovereigns 
assembled  at  Tceplitz,  expressing  his  surprise  at  not  having  been 
called  to  the  conference  about  to  be  held  in  that  town.  He  de 
dares  that  the  differences  which  have  occurred  between  him 
and  his  subjects  have  not  made  him  lose  his  right  of  being  a 
member  of  the  holy  alliance,  in  conjunction  with  the  sovereigns, 
his  former  allies.  The  abdication  which  he  signed  with  his  son, 
in  favor  of  the  duke  of  Bordeaux,  not  having  been  accepted  by 
France,  ought  to  be  considered  as  null  and  void.  He  conse- 
quently claims  the  full  execution  of  the  guarantees  stipulated 
by  the  treaty  of  1815.  [Temps. 

LATER  NEWS. 

From  London  and  Liverpool  papers  to  the  26th  of  August. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Lord  William  Russell  had  been  appointed  minister  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Donna  Maria,  at  Lisbon. 

The  cholera  still  continued  in  the  marshy  situations  in  the 
suburbs  ofLondon. 

In  the  house  of  lords  on  the  22d  Aug.  the  lighting  and  watch- 
ing bill,  the  cholera  prevention  bill,  the  royal  burghs  (Scotland) 
bill,  the  China  trade  bill,  and  the  assizes  removal  bill,  were  read 
a third  time  and  passed.  The  metropolitan  police  bill,  the  Buck 
uigham  palace  bill,  the  bank  notes  stamp  duties  bill,  and  the 
stamp  forgeries  bill  were  read  a second  time  and  committed. 

A bill  abolishing  and  reducing  various  offices  in  the  court  of 
chancery  had  been  passed,  by  which  there  would  be  a saving  of 
£56,000  per  annum. 

The  lords’  amendments  in  the  slavery  abolition  bill,  the  fines 
and  recoveries  bill,  the  grand  juries  (Ireland)  bill,  and  in  four 
other  bills,  were  agreed  to. 

The  money  maiket  at  London  was  depressed  on  the  23d  ult. 
in  consequence  of  a report  that  marshal  Bourmont  was  march- 
ing on  Lisbon  at  the  head  of  30,000  troops.  The  report  was, 
however,  not  generally  believed. 

News  had  been  received  of  Lander’s  expedition.  Lander 
himself  had  returned  to  Acuib  from  the  interior  of  Fernando 
Po.  He  was  ill,  several  of  the  expedition  had  died,  and  one  of 
the  steamboats  was  ashore  on  the  Niger. 

London , Aug.  24.  From  the  commencement  of  the  present 
month,  the  entries  at  the  custom  house  for  the  exportation  of 
specie,  have  amounted  to  not  less  than  half  a million  ounces  of 
gold  and  silver  coin. 

PORTUGAL. 

Marshal  Bourmont  had  raised  the  siege  of  Oporto  and  with- 
drawn his  troops  (12,000  men)  privately;  he  however  left  a suf 
ficent  number  behind  to  keep  possession  of  the  fort,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Douro. 

Don  Miguel’s  forces,  which  is  said  to  amount  to  30,000  men, 
are  stated  to  have  arrived  at  Santarem,  and  no  doubt  was  enter- 
tained that  their  object  was  to  make  an  attack  on  Lisbon. 
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The  fleet  under  admiral  Napieir  was  at  anchor  in  the  Tagus, 
and  the  duke  of  Terceira  was  still  at  Lisbon  organizing  the 
troops,  and  would  not  move  against  Figueira  until  his  force  was 
sufficiently  strong  for  offensive  as  well  as  defensive  operations. 

An  embargo  had  been  secretly  laid  at  Lisbon.  • Don  Pedro 
was  doing  every  thing  to  make  himself  popular  there.  He  mix- 
ed continually  with  the  people,  and  encouraged  pass-times  and 
rejoicings  in  every  direction. 

He  had  caused  the  duty  on  salt  fish,  which  pressed  ratber 
heavily  on  the  lower  classes,  to  be  taken  oif,  and  had  set  about 
amending  or  abrogating  many  other  oppressive  enactments,  for 
the  purpose  of  conciliating  the  affections  of  all  classes. 

A vessel  named  the  Perseverance,  with  2,000  stand  of  arms 
on  board  for  Don  Miguel,  entered  the  river  without  previous 
knowledge  of  the  change  of  affairs;  consequently  the  muskets 
are  seized.  The  master  of  the  vessel  must  have  kept  what  sai- 
lors call  a blind  look  out. 

London,  Aug.  29.  Five  hundred  men  secretly  left  London 
last  night  in  steamboats  for  Vigo,  to  join  the  Miguelite  army. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  of  Napier’s  ships  may  fail  in  with 
them.  It  is  evident  that  the  contest  is  about  to  recommence  in 
good  earnest. 

FRANCE. 

A conference  had  taken  place  between  the  French  minister 
for  foreign  affairs  and  the  ambassador  of  Donna  Maria,  relative 
to  the  recognition  of  her  government. 

Paris,  Jiug.  21.  Donna  Maria  with  her  suite,  was  to  have 
embarked  from  Havre  for  Lisbon  on  the  25lh  ult.  Admiral  Na- 
pier in  the  John  VI.  was  to  come  to  receive  her.  Her  majesty 
will  be  accompanied  by  the  duchess  of  Braganza  and  the  mar- 
quis of  Louie.  It  is  also  said  that  a French  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary will  go  out  with  the  young  queen,  who  will  be  formally 
acknowledged  by  the  French  government  immediately  upon 
her  arrival  at  Lisbon.  Rumours  are  abroad  of  the  disgrace  of 
the  marquis  of  Palmella,  which  it  is  said,  are^confirmed  by  a 
courier  from  Spain. 

ITALY. 

The  disturbances  in  Switzerland  had  produced  an  unfavorable 
effect  in  Italy,  and  will  probably  give  rise  to  a greater  surveil- 
ance  over  foreign  travellers.  Troops  were  concentrating  on  the 
frontiers. 

RUSSIA  AND  TURKEY. 

London,  Aug.  22.  The  Algemeine  Zeitung,  received  this 
morning,  contains  advices  from  Constantinople  of  the  25tli  July, 
which  confirm  the  previous  accounts  of  the  conclusion  of  a 
treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  between  Russia  and 
the  Porte.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  sultan  has  issued  a new. 
coinage,  that  bears  a much  higher  real  value,  in  proportion  to 
its  nominal  one,  than  any  coin  before  issued,  from  which  it 
would  appear  that  the  finances  of  the  Ottoman  empire  are  not 
at  so  low  an  ebb  as  imagined. 

EGYPT.  . 

Mehemet  Ali  was  making  preparations  for  an  expedition  to 
Hedjaz,  in  consequence  of  some  serious  disturbances  having 
broken  out  there,  more  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Jedda, 
which  had  been  fomented  by  a Turkish  chief. 

COMMERCE  OF  CANADA,  &c. 

Q uelec,  September  9.  The  arrivals  at  the  port  of  Quebec  to 
the  present  date,  show  an  excess  of  54  vessels  over  the  corres- 
ponding period  of  last  year.  In  both  seasons  numerous  schoon- 
ers from  ports  within  the  gulph  are  included.  We  shall  omit 
these  in  any  comparalive  statement  we  may  make  after  the 
close  of  the  present  navigation. 

The  amount  of  tonnage,  although  less  this  year  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  vessels,  does  not  fall  so  far  short  as  appeared 
in  our  statement  of  Friday,  a deficiency  of  10,000  tons,  in  the 
addition  furnished  to  us  for  1833,  having  been  since  discovered. 
The  error  has  been  corrected  in  the  comparative  statement  con- 
tained in  the  present  Gazette. 

Last  year  the  total  number  of  arrivals  on  the  exchange  books 
amounted  to  961 ; this  season,  up  to  the  present  date,  we  have  802; 
but  it  will  be  observed  that  we  have  already  35  vessels  from 
Europe  on  the  second  voyage,  whilst  on  the  9th  of  last  Septem- 
ber only  3 had  arrived.  We  question  if  the  difference  between 
the  two  years  will  exceed  20  at  the  close  of  November.  Among 
the  number  yet  to  arrive  are  many  large  vessels;  we  have  heard 
of  at  least  a dozen  which  will  average  500  tons. 

As  respects  the  fall  fleet,  various  reasons  may  be  given  show- 
ing the  improbability  of  our  having  a numerous  one.  We  shall, 
however,  state  two — the  long  passages  made  by  the  vessels 
which  sailed  hence  after  the  19th  June,  (few  having  reached 
their  destination  before  the  4th  of  August,  and  from  the  winds 
known  to  have  prevailed,  were  not  likely  to  get  in  before  the 
10th),  and  the  probable  high  rate  of  insurance.  We  have  heard 
of  six  guineas  per  cent,  having  been  paid  in  July,  from  Liver- 
pool to  Quebec.  What  may  have  been  demanded  the  latter 
end  of  August  and  beginning  of  September  we  have  yet  to  lean, 
but  have  little  doubt  it  was  unusually  heavy.  [ Ncilson's  Gaz. 

The  commerce  of  Quebec  has  within  the  last  month  been 
placed  in  a state  of  feverish  uncertainty  by  the  failure  of  se- 
veral mercantile  houses.  Only  two  of  them  were  connecled 
with  the  foreign  trade,  two  in  the  home  trade, and  two  in  the 
retail.  The  claims  against  the  whole  of  them  do  not  probable 
exceed  £60,000  to  £70,000,  while  debts  will  be  realized,  it  is 
hoped,  equal  to  that  sum.  Contrary  to  what  is  often  the  case,  it 
is  said,  that  a large  number  of  the  creditors  are  in  this  country- 


These  circumstances,  aided  by  the  failure  of  a house  in  Montreal, 
and  another  in  Kingston,  (U.  C.)  have  not  been  without  their 
effect  of  establishing  a pretty  general  want  of  confidence,  and 
have  also  given  rise  to  rumors  of  further  failures.  Those  con- 
versant with  the  cause  of  the  present  state  of  trade,  attribute 
them  however  more  to  accidental  circumstance,  than  any  unu- 
sual dullness  of  business,  which  although  less  active  than  usual, 
has  not  partaken  of  any  very  sensible  decrease.  There  is  no 
doubt  however  that  business  is  generally  overdone,  and  that 
purchases  are  made  and  liabilities  entered  into,  which  turn  out 
badly.  This  has  been  the  case  for  several  years  past,  and  the 
result  of  such  imprudence  will  gradually  show  itself  when  ac- 
commodation is  refused,  or  one  failure  occurs  and  a settlement 
is  peremptorily  required,  or  want  of  confidence  induces  a pres- 
sure for  money.  [Qne&ec  Gazette. 

[The  imports  at  Montreal  from  the  United  States  are  of  great 
amount  and  value,  sometimes  nearly  approaching  the  imports 
from  the  entire  province  of  Upper  Canada.  From  the  26th  to 
the  31st  August  last,  the  receipts  at  the  city  named  front  the 
states,  were — 182  barrels  ashes,  1,700  flour,  495  pork — 2,012 
bushels  Indian  corn,  and  30  cwt.  cheese.] 

There  was  a frost  on  Tuesday  last  sufficient  to  freeze  the  tops 
of  potatoes  pretty  generally,  and  to  change  the  color  of  the 
leaves  of  several  kinds  of  forest  trees.  Tender  garden  vegeta- 
bles were  also  frost  bitten.  In  some  settlements,  the  growth  of 
the  potatoe  crop  is  arrested,  and  it  must  be  less  productive  in 
consequence.  In  a few  positions  late  oats  have  also  been 
sightly  affected.  [I&. 

St.  John,  N.  B.  August  27.  " We  have  the  present  summer- 
observed  in  the  Halifax  papers  the  arrival  at  that  place  of  about 
eight  or  nine  vessels,  from  different  ports  in  the  Baltic,  with 
timber;  which  after  being  landed  at  Halifax,  is  to  be  re-shipped 
and  carried  to  England,  and  entered  as  colonial  timber.  Several 
vessels  with  similar  cargoes  have  also  anived  at  Pietou.  If 
these  circuitous  voyages  prove  successful,  the  plan  will  doubt- 
less be  followed  up  more  extensively  hereafter,  unless  parlia- 
ment should  by  some  timely  act  prevent  so  glaring  an  invasion 
of  the  revenue  law  of  the  country.  [ Observer . 

— — •*»©  ® ©<««— 

^ RUSSIAN  MANIFESTO. 

The  Journal  of  St.  Pelersburgh,  after  announcing  the  return 
of  the  Russian  fleet  to  Odessa,  and  of  the  Egyptian  army  to  Sy- 
ria, adds  the  following  observations: 

“At  the  moment  that  this  event  is  accomplished,  it  is  with  a 
well  grounded  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  we  state  the  results 
which  Russia  has  obtained,  and  again  turn  our  eyes  to  the  dan- 
gers which  our  prudent  aiid  firm  policy  has  prevented. 

“The  Ottoman  power  appeared  to  be  on  the  eve  of  its  fall.  A 
new  power  was  going  to  extend  its  conquests  to  European  Tur- 
key. After  two  decisive  battles  the  Egyptian  army  was  march- 
ing towards  Constantinople.  No  obstacle  impeded  it;  the  capi- 
tal itself  seemed  to  be  agitated.  In  the  midst  of  so  many  rever- 
ses and  dangers,  the  sultan  had  recourse  to  the  assistance  of- the 
emperor.  His  expectations  were  fulfilled.  At  the  time  that 
Ibrahim  was  only  a few  marches  from  Constantinople,  five  Rus- 
sian ships  of  the  line  and  four  frigates  entered  the  Bosphorus; 
their  presence  was  a pledge  of  preservation  and  safety  to  the 
capital.  In  the  midst  of  such  a crisis,  the  appearance  of  the  Rus- 
sian flag  was  nevertheless  too  near  not  to  create  some  feelings 
of  hesitation  even  in  the  councils  of  the  divan.  But  the  well 
understood  interest  of  Turkey,  wisely  appreciated  by  the  sultan 
prevailed,  and  inspired  the  porte  with  that  entire  confidence 
that  the  word  of  the  emperor  merited.  Our  squadron  remained; 
fresh  reinforcements  were  asked  and  obtained:  26  Russian  men 
of  war  cast  anchor  before  Bujukdere,  and  10,000  men  encamped 
on  the  Asiatic  coast  of  the  Bospltorus.  The  emperor  further 
declared  that  his  fleet  and  his  troops  should  remain  in  the  posi- 
tions which  they  had  taken,  till  the  Egyptian  army  should  have 
repassed  Mount  Taurus. 

• “Such  was  the  object,  and  such  has  necessarily  been  the  limit 
of  our  intervention.  Solely  designed  to  cause  Ibrahim  to  lay 
down  his  arms,  and  to  insure  the  independence  of  the  Ottoman 
empire,  the  action  of.Russia  was  to  cease  at  the  limit,  which  its 
object  and  the  express  will  of  the  emperor  indicated  beforehand. 
Assislanee  was  asked  of  us,  we  granted  it,  but  our  mediation 
was  neither  asked  nor  offered.  The  sultan,  as  absolute  master 
in  the  provinces  subject  to  his  sway,  was  free  to  confer  the  go- 
vernment of  this  upon  such  conditions,  and  to  such  a person  as 
he  should  please  to  name.  Russia,  therefore  has  had  no  con- 
cern whatever,  in  the  terms  of  the  arrangement  concluded  be- 
tween the  porte  and  the  pacha  of  Egypt.  What  it  had  essen- 
tially in  view,  was  to  give  the  greatest  energy  to  the  succor 
which  it.  appeared  to  justify  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  the  confi- 
dence placed  in  its  honor  to  defend  and  maintain  the  existence 
of  a pacific  and  friendly  power  favorable  to  our  navigation  and 
commerce,  and. faithful  to  our  treaties. 

“Under  the  influence  of  this  salutary  intention  we  have  seen 
the  guarding  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the  repose  of  the  Levant  in- 
trusted for  four  months  to  the  honor  of  the  Russian  flag.  After 
having  made  peace  with  Turkey  in  1829,  it  was  for  the  emperor 
to  ta  ke  care  in  1833,  .of  lire  defence  of  the  state,  which  scrupu- 
lously fulfilled  the  conditions  of  that  memorable  peace,  and  to 
preserve  entire  the  benefits -of  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  which 
Russia  will  forever  consider  as  a national  movement  of  glory 
and  moderation.” 

The  Petersburg  journals  give  “also  the  note,  in  which  count 
Oidoff  applied  on  the  7th  of  July,  to  the  re  is  effondi,  for  the  as- 
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gent  of  the  sultan  to  the  departure  of  the  Russians  according  to 
the  intentions  of  the  emperor,  as  the  object  of  their  coming  was 
attained.  The  answer  of  the  rcis  effendi  of  the  8th  of  July  gives 
the  sultan’s  assent  as  desired — renews  the  expressions  of  the 
wannest  gratitude  to  Russia — and  praises  in  the  highest  terms 
the  good  conduct  and  discipline  of  the  Russian  troops,  and  says 
that  the  expedition  has  consolidated  the  warm  and  friendly  re- 
lations existing  between  the  porte  and  Russia. 

— © ©w— 

GOLD  REGION  AT  THE  NORTH. 

It  appears  from  a late  geological  report  of  professor  Hitch- 
cock, published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  that  gold 
has  been  found  in  the  southern  part  of  Vermont,  and  it  is  confi- 
dently expected  that  it  will  be  found  in  Massachusetts.  The 
following  is  an  extract  from  the  report  referred  to — 

“I  have  already  described  an  iron  mine,  as  occurring  in  Somer- 
set, Vermont.  It  is  owned  by  S.  V.  S.  Wilder,  esq.  of  Brooklyn, 
New-York,  who  has  erected  a bloomery  forge  near  the  spot. 
Sometime  ago,  one  of  the  workmen  engaged  in  these  iron  works 
saw  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  a suggestion  of  profes- 
sor Caton,  of  Troy,  that  since  the  gold  of  the  southern  states, 
and  of  Mexico,  is  in  talcose  slate,  we  might  expect  to  find  it  in 
the  same  rock  in  New  England;  especially  about  the  head 
branches  of  Deerfield  river.  He  commenced  an  examination  in 
a brook  near  the  mines,  and  was  soon  rewarded  by  the  disco- 
very of  a spherical  mass  of  gold,  of  the  value  of  more  than  a dol- 
lar; afterwards  he  found  other  small  pieces.  At  the  request  of 
Mr.  Wilder,  I visited  this  spot  a few  weeks  ago,  and  found  that 
an  individual,  conversant  with  the  gold  mines  in  the  southern 
states,  and  acquainted  with  the  process  of  washing  the  metal 
from  the  soil,  had  just  been  examining  the  region  now  spoken 
of.  The  result  was  a conviction,  that,  over  several  hundred 
acres  at  least, -gold  was  common  among  the  soil.  In  a bushel 
of  dirt  collected  in  various  places,  he  found  about  three  penny 
weights  of  very  pure  gold.  Mr.  Wilder  proceeded  himself  to  ex- 
hibit to  me  an  occular  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  gold  in 
the  soil,  by  washing  for  it.  From  about  six  quarts  of  dirt,  taken 
a foot  below  the  surface,  we  obtained  (although  not  very  skilful 
in  manipulations  of  this  sort)  twenty  or  thirty  small  pieces 
weighing  about  seven  grains.  Indeed,  by  the  aid  of  my  knife,  I 
picked  two  or  three  pieces  from  the  dirt.  The  iron  ore  is  in  beds 
in  distinct  talcose  slate;  and  a considerable  part  of  the  ore  is 
brown  oxide,  and  contained  in  a porous  quartz.  In  this  quartz 
were  found  several  spherical  pieces  of  gold  scarcely  larger  than 
a pigeon  shot.  Whether  it.  exists,  as  in  southern  states,  in  finer 
particles  in  the  yellowish  iron  ore,  has  not  been  ascertained. 
But  specimens  of  the  quartz,  and  iron  at  this  place  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  what  is  called  gold  ore  at  the  gold  mines  in 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  Indeed,  a suite  of  specimens  from 
the  Somerset  iron  mine  could  not  be  distinguished,  except  by 
labels  from  a similar  suite  from  the  south.  In  every  case  iii 
which  gold  has  been  found  at  this  place,  in  the  soil,  it  was  ac- 
companied by  more  or  less  of  iron  sand,  and,  some  distance 
north  of  the  mine,  neither  could  be  . found;  but  how  far  to  the 
south  and  east  it. occurs,  has  not  been  ascertained.  I am  in- 
clined, however,  to  believe,  that  the  gold  at  this  locality,  will 
be  found  to  be  always  associated  with  the  iron. 

“We  were  told  at  Somerset,  that  several  years  ago  a mass  of 
gold  was  discovered  in  the  bed  of  Deerfield  river,  three  or  four 
miles  south  of  the  mine,  which  was  sold' for  sixty-eight  dollars, 
and  we  had  no  reason  to  doubt  the  statement.  Certain  it  is, 
that  a few  years  since,  a piece  was  discovered  by  general  Field, 
weighing  eight  and  a half  ounces,  in  New  Fame,  a town  twelve 
or  fifteen  miles  east  of  Somerset. 

“Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  facts  above  stated, 
justify  the  conclusion,  that  there  exists  a gold  region  in  the  low- 
er part  of  Vermont,  of  considerable  extent  and  richness.  It  may 
be  found  to  be  very  extensive,  and  probably  it  is  not  confined  ex- 
clusively to  the  talcose  slate  formation,  for  New  Fame,  I believe, 
contains  but  little  of  this  rock.  The  region  west  of  Somerset  is 
little  known— the  iron  mine  there  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Green 
mountains,  and  it  is  chiefly  a mountain  wilderness  for  16  or  17 
miles  west  of  this  spot.” 

— •>.»©©(©<«.— 

THE  LAND  SALES. 

From  the  Alabama  State  Intelligencer. 

The  proclamation  of  the  president  advertising  the  Choctaw 
lands,  in  the  state  of  Mississippi,  for  sale,  within  so  short  a time 
has  taken  the  people  in  this  part  of  the  country  somewhat  by 
surprise.  It  will  probably  produce  much  embarrassment  to  those 
who  have  settled  on  the  lands.  Many  of  them,  we  have  been 
assured,  not  anticipating  so  early  a sale,  have  spent  all  the  mo 
ney  which  they  took  into  the  country,  in  purchasing  provisions, 
and  defraying  other  unavoidable  expenses,  in  making  their  set- 
tlements; and  others,  in  less  necessitous  circumstances,  have 
expended  their  funds  in  hand,  by  increasing  their  force.  They 
also  expected  confidently  to  obtain  pre-emption  rights,  which 
this  measure,  carried  into  effect,  is  calculated  to  defeat. 

We  have  heard  it  conjectured  that  it  is  the  object  of  the  ad- 
ministration, by  the  course  it  pursues  in  this  matter,  to  defeat 
Mr.  Clay’s  bill  (appropriating  for  a limited  time  the  proceeds  of 
the  public  lands)  which  was  passed  by  the  last  congress,  but  fail- 
ed to  become  a law  by  being  retained  by  the  president.  As  it 
passed  by  a very  large  majority,  it  "has  been  generally  believed 
that  the  measure  would  be  carried  through  the  nextr  congress. 
If  the  foregoing  conjecture  be  well  founded,  we  ought  perhaps 
to  look  for  a similar  proclamation  in  regard  to  the  lands  within 
the  limits  of  this  state. 


DEPOSITES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  BANK. 

From  the  Washington  Globe  of  the  23 d inst. 

It  has  been  generally  known  for  some  months  past  that  the 
propriety  of  withdrawing  the  public  deposites  from  the  bank  of 
the  United  States  was  under  consideration,  and  engaged  much 
of  the  attention  of  the  president  and  of  the  different  members 
of  his  cabinet,  all  of  whom  had  been  called  upon  by  the  presi- 
dent to  assist  him  in  his  deliberations  on  this  subject.  After  a 
very  full  and  careful  examination,  the  president  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  public  deposites  ought  to  be  changed  to  the 
state  banks,  and  his  opinion  was  communicated  in  writing  to 
his  cabinet  on  Wednesday  last,  at  a meeting  held  specially  for 
that  purpose,  and  the  facts  and  reasons  on  which  it  was  founded. 
As  public  attention  has  been  drawn  to  this  subject,  it  is  deemed 
proper,  in  order  to  prevent  misunderstanding  or  misrepresenta- 
tion, to  lay  before  the  people  the  communication  made  by  the 
president  as  above  mentioned,  and  a copy  has  bcen  furnislied  to 
us  for  that  purpose,  which  we  now  proceed  to  publish. 

Read  to  the  cabinet  on  the  18 th  of  September,  1833. 

Having  carefully  and  anxiously  considered  all  the  facts  and 
arguments,  which  have  been  submitted  to  him,  relative  to  a 
removal  of  the  public  deposites  from  the  bank  of  the  United 
States,  the  president  deems  it  his  duty,  to  communicate  in  this 
manner  to  his  cabinet  the  final  conclusions  of  his  own  mind, 
and  the  reasons  on  which  they  are  founded,  in  order  to  put  them 
in  durable  form,  and  to  prevent  misconceptions. 

The  president’s  convictions  of  the  dangerous  tendencies  of 
the  bank  of  the  United  States,  since  signally  illustrated  by  its 
own  acts,  were  so  overpowering  when  he  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  chief  magistrate,  that  he  felt  it  his  duty,  notwithstand- 
ing the  objections  of  the  friends  by  whom'  he  was  surrounded, 
to  avail  himself  of  the  first  occasion,  to  call  the  attention  of 
congress  and  the  people  to  the  question  of  its  re-charter.  The 
opinions  expressed  in  his  annual  message  of  December,  1829, 
were  reiterated  in  those  of  December,  1830  and  1831,  and  in 
that  of  1830,  he  threw  out  for  consideration,  some  suggestions 
in  relation  to  a substitute.  At  the  session  of  1831-2,  an  act  was 
passed  by  a majority  of  both  houses  of  congress  rechartering  the 
present  bank,  upon  which  the  president  felt  it  his  duty  to  put 
his  constitutional  veto.  In  his  message,  returning  that  act,  he 
repeated  and  enlarged  upon  the  principles  and  views  briefly 
asserted  in  his  annual  messages,  declaring  the  bank  to  be,  in  his 
opinion,  both  inexpedient  and  unconstitutional,  and  announcing 
to  his  countrymen,  very  unequivocally,  his  firm  determination 
never  to  sanction,  by  his  approval,  the  continuance  of  that  in- 
stitution, or  the  establishment  of  any  other  upon  similar  prin- 
ciples. 

There  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  the  motive  of  the 
bank  in  asking  for  a rechafter  at  that  session  of  congress,  was 
to  make-  it  a leading  question  in  the  election  of  a president  of 
the  United  States  the  ensuing  November,  and  all  steps  deemed 
necessary,  were  taken  to  procure  from  the  people,  a reversal  of 
the  president’s  decision. 

Although  the  charter  was  approaching  its  termination,  and 
the  bank  was  aware  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  government 
to  use  the  public  deposites  as  fast  as  it  accrued,  in  the  payment 
of  the  public  debt,  yet  did  it  extend  its  loans  from  Jan.  1831,  to 
May,  1832,  from  $42,402,304  24  to  $70,428,070  72,  being  an  in- 
crease of  $28,025,766  48,  in  sixteen  months.  It  is  confidently 
believed  that  the  leading  object  of  this  immense  extension  of  its 
loans,  was  to  bring  as  large  a portion  of  the  people  as  possible 
under  its  power  and  influence;  and  it  has  been  disclosed,  that 
some  of  the  largest  sums  were  granted  on  very  unusual  terms 
to  conductors  of  the  public  press.  In  some  of  these  cases,  the 
motive  was  made  manifest  by  the  nominal  or  insufficient  secu- 
rity taken  for  the  loans,  by  the  large  amounts  discounted,  by 
the  extraordinary  time  allowed  for  payment,  and  especially  by 
the  subsequent  conduct  of  those  receiving  the  accomodations. 

Having  taken  these  preliminary  steps  to  obtain  control  over 
public  opinion  the  bank  came  into  congress  and  asked  a new 
charter.  The  object  avowed  by  many  of  the  advocates  of  the 
bank,  was  to  put  the  president  to  the  test,  that  the  country  might 
know  his  final  determination  relative  to  the  bank  prior  to  the 
ensuing  election.  Many  documents  and  articles  were  printed 
and  circulated  at  the  expense  of  the  bank,  to  bring  the  people 
to  a favorable  decision  upon  its  pretensions.  Those  whom  the 
bank  appears  to  have  made  its  debtors  for  the  special  occasion, 
were  warned  of  the  ruin  which  awaited  them,  should  the  presi- 
dent. be  sustained,  and  attempts  were  made  to  alarm  the  whole 
people  by  painting  the  depression  in  the  price  of  property  and 
produce,  and  the  general  loss,  inconvenience  and  distress  which 
it  was  represented  would  immediately  follow  the  re-election  of 
the  president  in  opposition  to  the  bank. 

Can  it  now  be  said  that  the  question  of  a recharter  of  the  bank 
was  not  decided  at  the  election  which  ensued?  Had  the  veto 
been  equivocal,  or  had  it  not  covered  the  whole  ground— if  it 
had  merely  taken  exceptions  to  the  details  of  the  bill,  or  to  the 
time  of  its  passage — if  it  had  not  met  the  whole  ground  of  con- 
stitutionality and  expediency,  then  there  might  have  been  some 
plausibility  for  the  allegation  that  the  question  was  not  decided 
by  the  people.  It  was  to  compel  the  president  to  take  his  stand 
that  the.question  was  brought  forward  at  that  particular  time. 
He  met  the  challenge,  willingly  took  the  position  into  which  his 
adversaries  sought  to  force  him,  and  frankly  declared  his  unal- 
terable opposition  to  the  bank  as  being  both  unconstitutional 
and  inexpedient.  On  that  ground  the  case  was  nrgiied  to.  the 
people,  and  now  that  the  people  have  sustained  the  president, 
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notwithstanding  the  array  of  influence  and  power  which  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  him,  it  is  too  late,  he  confidently  thinks, 
to  say  that  the  question  has  not  been  decided.  Whatever  may 
be  the  opinions  of  others, .the  president  considers  his  re  election 
as  a decision  of  the  people  against  the  bank.  In  the  concluding 
paragraph  of  his  veto  message  he  said— 

“l  have  now  done  my  duty  to  my  country.  If  sustained  by 
my  fellow  citizens,  I shall  be  grateful  and  happy;  if  not,  I shall 
find  in  the  motives  which  impel  me,  ample  grounds  for  content- 
ment and  peace.” 

He  was  sustained  by  a just  people,  and  he  desires  to  evince 
his  gratitude  by  carrying  into  effect  their  decision,  so  far  as  it 
depends  upon  him. 

Of  all  the  substitutes  for  the  present  bank  which  have  been 
suggested,  none  seems  to  have  united  any  considerable  portion 
of  the  public  in  its  favor.  Most  of  them  are  liable  to  the  same 
constitutional  objections  for  which  the  present  bank  has  been 
condemned,  and  perhaps  to  all  there  are  strong  objections  on 
the  seore  of  expediency.  In  ridding  the  country  of  an  irrespon- 
sible power  which  has  attempted  to  control  the  government, 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  unite  the  same  power  with  the  execu- 
tive branch.  To  give  a president  the  control  over  the  currency 
and  the  power  over  individuals  now  possessed  by  the  bank  of 
the  United  States,  even  with  the  material  difference  that  he  is 
responsible  to  the  people,  would  be  as  objectionable  and  as  dan- 
gerous as  to  leave  it  as  it  is.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is 
necessary,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  resorted  to. 

On  the  whole,  the  president  considers  it  as  conclusively  set- 
tled that  the  charter  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  will  not 
be  renewed,  and  he  has  no  reasonable  grouud  to  believe  that 
any  substitute  will  be  established.  Being  bound  to  regulate  his 
course  by  the  laws  as  they  exist,  and  not  to  anticipate  the  inter- 
ference of  the  legislative  power,  for  the  purpose  of  framing  new 
systems,  it  is  proper  for  him  seasonably  to  consider  the  means 
by  which  the  services  rendered  by  the  bank  of  the  United  States 
are  to  be  performed  after  its  charter  shall  expire. 

The  existing  laws  declare,  that  “the  deposites  of  the- money 
of  the  United  States,  in  places  in  which  the  said  bank  and 
branches  thereof  may  be  established,  shall  be  made  in  said  bank 
or  branches  thereof,  unless  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  shall  at 
any  time  otherwise  order  and  direct,  in  which  case  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  shall  immediately  lay  before  congress,  if  in 
session,  and  if  not,  immediately  after  the  commencement  of  the 
next  session,  the  reason  of  such  order  and  direction.” 

The  power  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  over  the  deposites 
is  unqualified.  The  provision  that  he  shall  report  his  reasons  to 
congress,  is  no  limitation.  Had  it  not  been  inserted,  he  would 
have  been  responsible  to  congress,  had  he  made  a removal  for 
any  other  than  good  reasons,  and  his  responsibility  now  ceases, 
upon  the  rendition  of  sufficient  ones  to  congress.  The  only 
object  of  the  provision,  is  to  make  his  reasons' accessible  to  con- 
gress, and  enable  that  body  the  more  readily  to  judge  of  their 
soundness  and  purity,  and  thereupon  to  make  such  further  pro- 
vision by  law  as  the  legislative  power  may  think  proper  in  rela- 
tion to  the  deposite  of  the  public  money.  Those  reasons  may 
be  very  diversified.  It  was  asserted  by  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  without  contradiction,  as  early  as  1817,  that  he  had 
power  “to  control  the  proceedings”  of  the  bank  of  the  United 
States  at  any  moment,  “by  changing  the  deposites  to  the  state 
banks,”  should  it  pursue  an  illiberal  course  towards  those  insti- 
tutions; that  “the  secretary  of  the  treasury  will  always  be  dis- 
posed to  support  the  credit  of  the  state  banks,  and  will  invaria- 
bly direct  transfers  from  the  deposites  of  the  public  money  in 
aid  of  their  legitimate  exertions  to  maintain  their  credit,”  and 
he  asserted  a right  to  employ  the  state  banks  when  the  bank  of 
the  United  States  should  refuse  to  receive  on  deposite  the  notes 
of  such  state  banks  as  the  public  interest  required  should  be 
received  in  payment  of  the  public  dues.  In  several  instances 
he  did  transfer  the  public  deposites  to  state  banks,  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  branches,  for  reasons  connected  only  with  the 
safety  of  those  banks,  the  public  convenience  and  the  interests 
of  the  treasury. 

If  it  was  lawful  for  Mr.  Crawford,  the  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury at  that  time,  to  act  on  these  principles,  it  will  be  difficult 
to  discover  any  sound  reason  against  the  application  of  similar 
principles  in  still  stronger  cases.  And  it  is  a matter  of  surprise 
that  a power  which,  in  the  infancy  of  the  bank,  was  freely 
asserted  as  one  of  the  ordinary  and  familiar  duties  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury,  should  now  be  gravely  questioned,  and 
attempts  made  to  excite  and  alarm  the  public  mind  as  if  some 
tiew  and  unheard  of  power  was  about  to  be  usurped  by  the 
executive  branch  of  the  government. 

It  is  but  a little  more  than  two  and  a half  years  to  the  termi- 
nation of  the  charter  of.the  present  bank.  It  is  considered  as 
the  decision  of  the  country  that  it  shall  then  cease  to  exist,  and 
no  man,  the  president  beiievps,  has  reasonable  ground  for  ex- 
pectation that  any  other  bank  of  the  United  States  will  be 
created  by  congress.  To  the  treasury  department  is  entrusted 
the  safe  keeping  and  faithful  application  of  the  public  moneys. 
A plan  of  collection  different  from  the  present,  must  therefore 
be  introduced  and  put  in  complete  operation  before  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  present  bank.  When  shall  it  be  commenced?— Shall 
no  step  be  taken  in  this  essential  concern  until  the  charter  ex- 
pires, and  the  treasury  finds  itself  without  an  agent,  its'  accounts 
in  confusion,  with  no  depository  for  its  funds,  and  the  whole 
business  of  the  government  deranged?  or  shall  it,  be  delayed 
until  six  months,  or  a year,  or  two  years  before  the  expiration 
of  the  charter?  It  is  obvious  that  any  new  system  which  may 


be  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States* 
could  not  be  suddenly  carried  into  effect  on  the  termination  of 
its  existence  without  serious  inconvenience  to  the  government 
and  the  people.  Its  vast  amount  of  notes  are  then  to  be  redeem- 
ed and  withdrawn  from  circulation,  and  its  immense  debt  col- 
lected. These  operations  must  be  gradual,  otherwise  much 
suffering  and  distress  will  be  brought  upon  the  community.  It 
ought  to  be  not  a work  of  months  only,  but  of  years,  and  the 
president  thinks  it  cannot,  with  due  attention  to  the  interests  of 
the  people,  be  longer  postponed.  It  is  safer  to  begin  it  too  soon 
than  to  delay  it  too  long. 

It  is  for  the  wisdom  of  congress  to  decide  upon  the  best  sub- 
stitute to  be  adopted  in  the  place  of  the  bank  of  the  United 
States;  and  the  president  would  have  felt  himself  relieved  from 
a heavy  and  painful  responsibility  if  in  the  charter  of  the  bank, 
congress  had  reserved  to  itself  the  power  of  directing  at  its 
pleasure,  the  public  money  to  be  elsewhere  deposited,  and  had 
not  devolved  that  power  exclusively  on  one  of  the  executive 
departments.  It  is  useless  now  to  inquire  why  this  high  and 
important  power  was  surrendered  by  those  who  are  peculiarly 
and  appropriately  the  guardians  of  the  public  money.  Perhaps 
it  was  an  oversight.  But  as  the  president  presumes  that  the 
charter  to  the  bank  is  to  be  considered  as  a contract  on  the  part 
of  the  government,  it  is  not  now  in  the  power  of  congress  to 
disregard  its  stipulations;  and  by  the  terms  of  that  contract  the 
public  money  is  to  be  deposited  in  the  bank,  during  the  conti- 
nuance of  its  charter,  unless  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  shall 
otherwise  direct'.  Unless,  therefore,  the  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury first  acts,  congress  have  no  power  over  the  subject,  for 
they  cannot  add  a new  clause  to  the  charter  or  strike  one  out  of 
it  without  the  consent  of  the  bank;  and  consequently  the  public 
money  must  remain  in  that  institution  to  the  last  hour  of  its  ex- 
istence, unless  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  shall  remove  it  at 
an  earlier  day. 

The  responsibility  is  thus  thrown  upon  the  executive  branch 
of  the  government,  of  deciding  how  long  before  the  expiration 
of  the  charter,  the  public  interests  will  require  the  deposites  to 
be  placed  elsewhere.  And  although,  according  to  the  frame 
and  principle  of  our  government,  this  decision  would  seem 
more  properly  to  belong  to  the  legislative  power,  yet  as  the  law 
has  imposed  it  upon  the  executive  department,  the  duty  ought 
to  be  faithfully  and  firmly  met,  and  the  decision  made  and  ex- 
ecuted upon  the  best  lights  that  can  be  obtained,  and  the  best 
judgment  that  can  be  formed.  It  would  ill  become  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  government  to  shrink  from  any  duty  which 
the  law  imposes  on  it,  to  fix  upon  others  the  responsibility 
which  justly  belongs  to  itself.  And  while  the  president  anxi- 
ously wishes  to  abstain  from  the  exercise  of  doubtful  powers 
and  to  avoid  all  interference  with  the  rights  and  duties  of 
others,  he  must  yet,  with  unshaken  constancy,  discharge  his 
own  obligations;  and  cannot  allow  himself  to  turn  aside,  in 
order  to  avoid  any  responsibility  which  the  high  trust  with 
which  he  has  been  honored  requires  him  to  encounter;  and  it 
being  the  duty  of  one  ®f  the  executive  departments  to  decide  in 
the  first  instance,  subject  to  the  future  action  of  the  legislative 
power,  whether  the  public  deposites  shall  remain  in  the  bank  of 
the  United  States  until  the  ehd  of  its  existence,  or  be  with- 
drawn some  time  before,  the  president  has  felt  himself  bound 
to  examine  the  question  carefully  and  deliberately  in  order  to 
make  up  his  judgment  on  the  subject:  and  in  his  opinion  the 
near  approach  of  the  termination  of  the  charter,  and  the  public 
considerations  heretofore  mentioned,  are  of  themselves  amply 
sufficient  to  justify  the  removal  of  the  deposites  without  refer- 
ence to  the  conduct  of  the  bank,  or  their  safety  in  its  keeping. 

But  in  the  conduct  of  the  bank  may  be  found  other  reasons 
very  imperative  in- their  character,  and  which  require  prompt 
action.  Developments  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  of  its 
faithlessness  as  a public  agent,  its  misapplication  of  public  funds, 
its  interference  in  elections,  its  efforts,  by  the  machinery  of 
committees,  to  deprive  the  government  directors  of  a full  know- 
ledge of  its  concerns,  and  above  all,  its  flagrant  misconduct  as 
recently  and  unexpectedly  disclosed  in  placing  all  the  funds  of 
the  bank,  including  the  money  of  the  government,  at  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  president  of  the  bank,  as  means  of  operating  upon 
public  opinion,  and  procuring  a new  charter,  without  requiring 
him  to  render  a voucher  for  their  disbursement.  A brief  reca- 
pitulation of  the  facts  which  justify  these  charges  and  which 
have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  public  and  the  president, 
will,  he  thinks,  remove  every  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  course 
which  it  is  now  the  duty  of  the  president  to  pursue. 

We  have  seen  that  in  sixteen  months  ending  in  May.  1832, 
the  bank  had  extended  its  loans  more  than  $28,000,000,  al- 
though it  knew  the  government  intended  to  appropriate  most  of 
its  large  deposite  during  that  year  in  payment  of  the  public  debt. 
It  was  in  May,  1832,  that  its  loans  arrived  at  the  maximum,  and 
in  the  preceding  March,  so  sensible  was  the  bank  that  it  would 
not  be  able  to  pay  over  the  public  deposite,  when  it  would  be 
required  by  the  government,  that  it  commenced  a secret  nego- 
tiation without  the  approbation  or  knowledge  of  the  govern- 
ment, with  the  agents,  for  about  $2,700,000  of  the  three  per 
cent,  stocks  held  in  Holland,  with  a view  of  inducing  them  not 
to  come  forward  for  payment  for  one  or  more  years  after  notice 
should  be  given  by  the  treasury  department.  This  arrangement 
would  have  enabled  the  bank  to  keep  and  use  during  that  time 
the  public  money  set  apart  for  the  payment  of  these  stocks. 

After  this  negotiation  had  commenced,  Ilia  secretary  of  the 
treasury  informed  the  bank  that  it  was  his  intention  to  pay  off 
one  half  of  the  three  per  cents,  on  the  first  of  the  succeeding 
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July,  which  amounted  to  about  $6,500,000.  The  president  of 
the  bank,  although  the  committee  of  investigation  wus  then 
looking  into  its  affairs  at  Philadelphia,  came  immediately  to 
Washington;  and  upon  representing  that  the  bank  was  desirous 
of  accommodating  the  importing  merchants  at  New  York 
(which  it  failed  to  do)  and  undertaking  to  pay  the  interest  itself, 
procured  the  consent  of  the  secretary,  alter  consultation  with 
the  president,  to  postpone  the  payment  until  the  succeeding 
first  of  October. 

Conscious  that  at  the  end  of  that  quarter,  the  bank  would  not 
be  able  to  pay  over  the  deposited,  and  that  further  indulgence 
was  not  to  be  expected  of  the  government,  an  agent  was  dis- 
patched to  England  secretly  to  negotiate  with  the  holders  of  the 
public  debt  in  Europe,  and  induce  them  by  the  offer  of  an  equal 
or  higher  interest  than  that  paid  by  the  government,  to  hold 
back  their  claims  for  one  year,  during  which  the  bank  expected 
thus  to  retain  the  use  of  $5,000,000,  of  public  money  which  the 
government  should  set  apart,  for  the  payment  of  that  debt. 
The  agent  made  an  arrangement  on  terms,  in  part  which  were 
in  direct  violation  of  the  charter  of  the  bank,  and  when  some 
incidents  connected  with  this  secret  negotiation  accidentally 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  public  and  the  government,  then 
and  not  before,  so  much  of  it  as  was  palpably  in  violation  of  the 
charter  was  disavowed!  A modification  of  the  rest  was  at- 
tempted, with  the  view  of  getting  the  certificates  without  pay- 
ment of  the  money,  and  thus  absolving  the  government  from  its 
liability  to  the  holders.  In  this  scheme  the  bank  was  partially 
successful,  but  to  this  day  the  certificates  of  a portion  of  these 
stocks  have  not  been  paid,  and  the  bank  retains  the  use  of  the 
money. 

This  effort  to  thwart  the  government  in  the  payment  of  the 
public  debt,  that  it  might  retain  the  public  money  to  be  used  for 
their  private  interests,  palliated  by  pretences  notoriously  un- 
founded and  insincere,  would  have  justified  the  instant  with- 
drawal of  the  public  deposites.  The  negotiation  itself  rendered 
doubtful  the  ability  of  the  bank  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
treasury,  and  the  misrepresentations  by  which  it  was  attempted 
to  be  justified  proved  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  upon  its 
allegations. 

If  the  question  of  a removal  of  the  deposites  presented  itself 
to  the  executive  in  the  same  attitHde  that  it  appeared  before  the 
house  of  representatives  at  their  last  session,  their  resolution  in 
relation  to  the  safety  of  the  deposites  would  be  entitled  to  more 
weight,  although  the  decision  of  the  question  of  removal  has 
been  confided  by  law  to  another  department  of  the  government. 
But  the  question  now  occurs,  attended  by  other  circumstances 
and  new  disclosures  of  the  most  serious  import.  It  is  true  that 
in  the  message  of  the  president,  which  produced  this  inquiry 
and  resolution  on  the  part  of  the  house  of  representatives,  it 
was  his  object  to  obtain  the  aid  of  that  body  in  making  a 
thorough  examination  into  the  conduct  and  condition  of  the 
bank  and  its  branches  in  order  to  enable  the  executive  depart- 
ment to  decide  whether  the  public  money  was  longer  safein  its 
hands.  The  limited  pdwer  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  over 
the  subject,  disabled  him  from  making  the  investigation  as  fully 
and  satisfactorily  as  it  could  be  done  by  a committee  of  the 
house  of  representatives,  and  hence  the  president  desired  the 
assistance  of  congress  to  obtain  for  the  treasury  department  a 
full  knowledge  of  .all  the  facts  which  were  necessary  to  guide 
his  judgment.  But  it  was  not  his  purpose,  as  the  language  of 
his  message  will  shew,  to  ask  the  representatives  of  the  people 
to  assume  a responsibility  which  did  not  belong  to  them,  and 
relieve  the  executive  branch  of  the  government  from  the  duty 
which  the  law  had  imposed  upon  it.  It  is  due  to  the  president 
that  his  object  in  that  proceeding  should  be  distinctly  under- 
stood, and  that  he  should  acquit  himselfof  all  suspicion  of  seek- 
ing to  escape  from  the  performance  of  his  own  duties,  or  of  de- 
siring to  interpose  another  body  between  himself  and  the  peo- 
ple, in  order  to  avoid  a measure  which  he  is  called  upon  to 
meet.  But  although,  as  an  act  of  justice  to  himself,  he  dis- 
claims any  design  of  soliciting  the  opinion  of  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives in  relation  to  his  own  duties,  in  order  to  shelter 
himself  from  responsibility  under  the  sanction  of  their  counsel, 
yet  he  is  at  all  times  ready  to  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  people,  whether  given  voluntarily  or  upon 
solicitation,  and  to  consider  them  with  the  profound  respect  to 
which  all  will  adrnif  that  they  are  justly  entitled.  Whatever 
may  be  the  consequences,  however,  to  himself,  he  must  finally 
form  his  own  judgment  where  the  constitution  and  the  law 
make  it  his  duty  to  decide,  and  must  act  accordingly;  and  he  is 
bound  to  suppose  that  such  a course  on  his  part  will  never  be 
regarded  by  that  elevated  body  as  a mark  of  disrespect  to  itself; 
but  that  they  will,  on  the  contrary,  esteem  it  the  strongest  evi- 
dence he  can  give  of  his  fixed  resolution  conscientiously  to  dis- 
charge his  duty  to  them  and  the  country. 

A new  stale  of  things  has  however  arisen  since  the  close  of 
the  last  session  of  congress,  and  evidence  has  since  been  laid 
before  the  president,  which  he  is  persuaded  would  have  led  the 
house  of  representatives  to  a different  conclusion,  if  it  had  come 
to  their  knowledge.  The  fact  that  the  bank  controls,  and  in 
some  cases  substantially  owns,  and  by  its  money  supports  some 
of  the  leading  presses  of  the  country,  is  now  more  clearly  estab- 
lished. Editors  to  whom  it  loaned  extravagant  sums  in  1831 
and  1832,  on  unusual  time  and  nominal  security,  have  since 
turned  out  to  be  insolvent,  and  to  others  apparently  in  no  better 
condition,  accommodations  still  more  extravagant,  on  terms 
more  unusual,  and  sometimes  without  any  security,  have  also 
been  heedlessly  granted. 


The  allegation  which  has  so  often  circulated  through!  these 
channels,  that  the  treasury  was  bankrupt  and  the  bank  was 
sustaining  it,  when,  for  many  years  there  has  not  been  less,  on 
an  average,  than  six  millions  of  public  money  in  that  institu- 
tion, might  be  passed  over  as  a harmless  misrepresentation;  but 
when  it  is  attempted,  by  substantial  acts,  to  impair  the  credit  of 
the  government  and  tarnish  the  honor  of  the  country,  such 
charges  require  more  serious  attention.  With  six, millions  of 
public  money  in  its  vaults,  after  having  had  the  use  of  from' five 
to  twelve  millions  for  nine  years,  without  interest,  it  became 
the  purchaser  of  a bill  drawn  by  our  government  on  that  of 
France  for  about  900,000  dollars,  being  the  first  instalment  of 
the  French  indemnity.  The  purchase  money  was  left  in  the 
use  of  the  bank,  being  simply  added  to  the  treasury  deposite. 
The  bank. sold  the  bill  in  England,  and  the  holder  sent  it  to 
France  for  collection,  and  arrangements  not  having  been  made 
by  the  French  government  for  its  payment,  it  was  taken  up  by 
the  agents  of  the  bank  in  Paris,  with  the  funds  of  the  bank  in 
their  hands.  Under  these  circumstances  it  has,  through  its  or- 
gans, openly  assailed  the  credit  of  the  government;  and  has  ac- 
tually made,. and  persists  in  a demand  of  fifteen  per  cent,  or 
$158,842  77  as  damages,  when  no  damage,  or  none  beyond 
some  trifling  expense  has  in  fact  been  sustained,  and  when  the 
bank  had  in  its  own  possession  on  deposite,  several  millions  of 
the  public  money  which  it  was  then  using  for  its  own  profit.  Is 
a fiscal  agent  to  the  government,  which  thus  seeks  to  enrich 
itself  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  worthy  of  further  trust? 

There  are  other  important  facts  not  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  house  of  representatives,  or  not  known  to  the  members  at 
the  time  they  voted  for  the  resolution. 

Although  the  charter  and  the  rules  of  the  bank  both  declare 
that  “not  less  than  seven  directors”  shall  be  necessary  to  the 
transaction  of  business,  yet  the  most  important  business,  even 
that  of  granting  discounts  to  any  extent,  is  entrusted  to  a com- 
mittee of  five  members  who  do  not  report  to  the  board. 

To  cut  off  all  means  or  communication  with  the  government 
in  relation  to  its  most  important  acts,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  present  year,  not  one  of  the  government  directors  was  placed 
on  any  one  committee.  And  although,  since,  by  an  unusual 
remodelling  of  those  bodies  some  of  those  directors  have  been 
placed  on  some  of  the  committees,  they  are  yet  entirely  ex- 
cluded from  the  committee  of  exchange,  through  which  the 
greatest  and  most  objectionable  loans  have  been  made. 

When  the  government  directors  made  an  effort  Bering  back 
the  business  of  the  bank  to  the  board,  in  obedience  to  the  charter 
and  the  existing  regulations,  the  board  not  only  overruled  their 
attempt,  but  altered  the  rule  so  as  to  make  it  comform  to  the 
practice,  in  direct  violation  of  one  of  the  most  important  pro- 
visions of  the  charter  which  gave  them  existence. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  president  of  the  bank,  by  his 
single  will,  originates  and  executes  many  of  the  most  important 
measures  connected  with  the  management  and  credit  of  the 
bank,  and  that  the  committee,  as  well  as  the  board  of  directors, 
are  left  in  entire  ignorance  of  many  acts  done,  and  correspon- 
dence carried  on,  in  their  names  and  apparently  under  their 
authority.  The  fact  has  recently  been  disclosed,  that  an  unli- 
mited discretion  has  been,  and  is  now,  vested  in  the  president 
of  the  bank  to  expend  its  funds  in  payment  for  preparing  and 
circulating  articles  and  purchasing  pamphlets  and  newspapers, 
calculated  by  their  contents  to  operate  on  elections  and  secure 
a renewal  of  its  charier.  It  appears  from  the  official  report  of 
the  public  directors,  that  on  the  30th  November,  1830,  the  pre- 
sident submitted  to  the  board  an  article  published  in  the  Ame- 
rican Quarterly  Review,  containing  favorable  notices  of  the 
bank,  and  suggested  the  expediency  of  giving  it  a wider  circula- 
tion at  the  expense  of  the  bank;  whereupon  the  board  passed 
the  following  resolution,  viz: 

“ Resolved , That  the  president  be  authorised  to  take  such 
measures  in  regard  to  the  circulation  of  the  contents  of  the  said 
article,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  he  may  deem  most  for  the 
interest  of  the  bank.” 

By  an  entry  in  the  minutes  of  the  bank,  dated  March  11th, 
1831,  it  appears  that  the  president  had  not  only  caused  a large 
edition  of  that  article  to  be  issued,  but  had  also,  before  the  re- 
solution of  the  30th  November  was  adopted,  procured  to  be 
printed  and  widely  circulated,  numerous  copies  of  the  reports 
of  gen.  Smith  and  Mr.  McDuffie  in  favor  of  the  banlqanaon 
that  day  he  suggested  the  expediency  of  extending  his  power  to 
the  printing  of  other  articles  which  might  subserve  the  purposes 
of  the  institution.  Whereupon  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted,  viz: 

“ Resolved , That  the  president  is  hereby  authorised  to  cause 
to  be  prepared  and  circulated,  such  documents  and  papers  as 
may  communicate  to  the  people  information  in  regard  to  the 
nature  and  operations  of  the  bank.” 

The  expenditures  purporting  to  have  been  made  under  autho- 
rity of  these  resolutions,  during  the  years  1831  and  1832,  were 
about  $80,000.  For  a portion  of  these  expenditures  vouchers 
were  rendered,  from  which  it  appears  that  they  were  incurred 
in  the  purchase  of  some  hundred  thousand  copies  of  newspa- 
pers, reports  and  speeches,  made  in  congress,  reviews  of  the  veto 
message  and  reviews  of  speeches  against  the  bank,  &c.  &p; 
For  another  large  portion  no  vouchers  whatever  were  rendered, 
but  the  various  sums  were  paid  on  orders  of  the  president  of 
the  hank,  making  reference  to  the  resolution  of  the  11th  Marcb, 
■1831. 

On  ascertaining  these  facts,  and  perceiving  that,  expenditures 
of  a similar  character  were  still  continued,  the  government  di- 
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rectors  a few  weeks  ago  offered  a resolution  in  the  board  calling 
for  a specific  account  of  these  expenditures,  shewing  the  ob- 
jeets  to  which  they  had  been  applied  and  the  persons  to  whom 
the  money  had  been  paid.  This  reasonable  proposition  was 
voted  down. 

They  also  offered  a resolution  rescinding  the  resolutions  of 
November,  1830,  and  March,  1831.  This  also  was  rejected.. 

Not  content  with  thus  refusing  to  recall  the  obnoxious  power, 
or  even  to  require  such  an  account  of  the  expenditure  as  would 
shew  whether  the  money  of  the  bank  had  in  fact  been  applied 
to-the  objects  contemplated  by  those  resolutions,  as  obnoxious 
as  they  were,  the  board  renewed  the  power  already  conferred 
and  even  enjoined  renewed  attention  to  its  exercise,  by  adopt- 
ing the  following  in  lieu  of  the  propositions  submitted  by  the 
government  directors,  viz: 

“Resolved,  That,  the  board  have  confidence  in  the  wisdom 
and  integrity  of  the  president  and  in  the  propriety  of  the  resolu- 
tions of  30th  November,  1830  and  11th  March,  1831,  and  enter- 
tain a full  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  a renewed  attention  to 
the  object  of  those  resolutions,  and  that  the  president  be  autho- 
rised and  requested  to  continue  his  exertions  for  the  promotion 
of  said  object.” 

Taken  in  connection  with  the  nature  of  the  expenditures 
heretofore  made,  as  recently  disclosed,  which  the  board  not  only 
tolerate  but  approve,  this  resolution  puts  the  funds  of  the  bank 
at  the  disposition  of  the  president  for  the  purpose  of  employing 
the  whole  press  of  the  country  in  the  service  of  the  bank,  to 
hire  writers  and  newspapers,  and  to  pay  out  such  sums  as  he 
pleases,  to  what  persons,  and  for  what  services  he  pleases, 
without  the  responsibility  of  rendering  any  specific  account. 
The  bank  is  thus  converted  into  a vast  electioneering  engine 
with  means  to  embroil  the  country  in  deadly  feuds,  and,  under 
cover  of  expenditures,  in  themselves  improper,  extend  its  cor- 
ruption through  all  the  ramifications  of  society. 

Some  of  the  items  for  which  accounts  has  been  rendered 
shew  the  construction  which  have  been  given  to  the  resolutions 
and  the  way  in  which  the  power  it  confers  has  been  exerted. 
The  money  has  not  been  expended  merely  in  the  publication 
and  distribution  of  speeches,  reports  of  committees,  or  articles 
written  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  the  constitutionality  or  use- 
fulness of  the  bank.  But  publications  have  been  prepared  and 
extensively  circulated,  containing  the  grossest  invectives  against 
the  officers  of  the  government;,  and  the  money  which  belongs 
to  the  stockholders  and  to  the  public  has  been  freely  applied  in 
efforts  to  degrade,  in  public  estimation,  those  who  were  sup- 
posed to  be  instrumental  in  resisting  the  wishes  of  this  grasping 
and  dangerous  insitution.  As  the  president  of  the  bank  has  not 
been  required  to  settle  his  accounts,  no  one  but  himself  yet 
knows  how  much  more  than  the  sum  already  mentioned  may 
have  been  squandered,  and  for  which  credit  may  hereafter  be 
claimed  in  his  account  under  this  most  extraordinary  resolution. 
With  these  facts  before  us,  can  we  be  suprised  at  the  torrent  of 
abuse  incessently  poured  out  against  all  who  are  supposed  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  cupidity  or  ambition  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States?  Can  we  be  surprised  at  sudden  and  unexpected 
changes  of  opinion  in  favor  of  an  institution  which  has  millions 
to  lavish  aud  avows  its  determination  not  to  spare  its  means 
when  they  are  necessary  to  accomplish  its  purposes?  The  re- 
fusal to  render  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  a part  of  the 
money  expended  has  been  applied,  gives  just  cause  for  the  sus- 
picion that  it  has  been  used  for  purposes  which  it  is  not  deemed 
prudent  to  expose  to  the  eyes  of  an  intelligent  and  virtuous  peo- 
ple. Those  who  act  justly  do  not  shun  the  light,  nor  do  they 
refuse  explanations  when  the  propriety  of  their  conduct  is 
brought  into  question. 

With  these  facts  before  him,  in  an  official  report  from  the  go- 
vernment directors,  the  president  would  feel  that  he  was  not 
only  responsible  for  all  the  abuses  and  corruptions  the  bank  has 
committed,  or  may  commit,  but  almost  an  accomplice  in  a con- 
spiracy against  that  government  which  he  has  sworn  honestly 
to  administer,  if  he  did  not  take  every  step  within  his  constitu- 
tional and  legal  power  likely  to  be  efficient  in  putting  an  end  to 
these  enormities.  If  it  be  possible,  within  the  scope  of  human 
affairs,  to  find  a reason  for  removing  the  government  deposites 
and  leaving  the  bank  to  its  own  resource  for  the  means  of  effect- 
ing its  criminal  designs,  we  have  it  here.  Was  it  expected  when 
the  moneys  of  the  United  States  were  directed  to  be  placed  in 
that  bank,  that  they  would  be  put  under  the  control  of  one  man, 
empowered  to  spend  millions  without  rendering  a voucher  or 
specifying  the  object?  Can  they  be  considered  safe  with  the 
evidence  before  us,  that  tens  of  thousands  have  been  spent  for 
highly  improper,  if  not  corrupt  purposes,  and  that  the  same 
motive  may  lead  to  the  expenditure  of  hundreds  of  thousands, 
and  even  millions  more?  And  can  we  justify  ourselves  to  the 
people  by  longer  lending  to  it  the  money  and  power  of  the  go- 
vernment, to  be  employed  for  such  purposes? 

It  has  been  alleged  by  some  as  an  objection  to  the  removal 
of  the  deposites,  that  the  bank  has  the  power,  and  in  that  event 
will  have  the  disposition,  to  destroy  the  state  banks  employed 
by  the  government,  and  bring  distress  upon  the  country.  It 
has  been  the  fortune  of  the  president  to  encouter  dangers  which 
were  represented  as  equally  alarming,  and  he  has  seen  them 
vanish  before  resolution  and  energy.  Pictures  equally  appalling 
were  paraded  before  him  when  this  bank  came  to  demand  a 
new  charter.  But  what  was  the  result?  Has  the  country  been 
ruined,  or  even  distressed?  Was  it  ever  more  prosperous  than 
Since  that  act?  The  president  verily  believes  the  bank  has  not 
the  power  to  produce  the  calamities  its  friends  threaten. . The 


funds  of  the  government  will  not  be  annihilated  by  being  trans- 
ferred. They  will  immediately  be  issued  for  the  benefit  of  trade, 
and  if  tire  bank  of  the  United  States  curtails  its  loans,  the  state 
banks,  strengthened  by  the  public  deposites,  will  extend  theirs. 
What  comes  in  through  one  bank,  will  go  out  through  others, 
and  the  equilibrium  will  be  preserved.'  Should  the  bank,  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  producing  distress,  press  its  debtors  more 
heavily  than  some  of  them  can  bear,  the  consequences  will  re- 
coil upon  itself,  and  in  the  attempts  to  embarrass  the  country, 
it  will  only  bring  loss  and  ruin  upon  the  holders  of  its  own 
stock.  But  if  the  president  believed  the  bank  possessed  all  the 
power  which  has  been  attributed  to  it,  his  determination  w'ould 
only  be  rendered  the  more  inflexible.  If,  indeed,  this  corporation 
now  holds  in  its  hands  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  Ame- 
rican people,  itis  high  time  to  take  the  alarm.  If  the  despotism 
be  already  upon  us,  and  our  only  safety  is  in  the  mercy  of  the 
despot,  recent  developments  in  relation  to  his  designs  and  the 
means  he  employs,  show  how  necessary  it  is  to  shake  it  off. 
The  struggle  can  never  come  with  less  distress  to  the  people,  or 
under  more  favorable  auspices  than  at  the  present  moment. 

All  douhts  as  to  the  willingness  of  state  banks  to  undertake 
the  service  of  the  government,  to  the  same  extent,  and  on  the 
same  terms,  as  it  is  now  performed  by  the  banks  of  the  United 
States,  is  put  to  rest  by  the  report  of  the  agent  recently  em- 
ployed to  collect  information;  and  from  that  willingness,  their 
own  safety  in  the  operation  may  be  confidently  inferred.  Know- 
ing their  own  resources  better  than  they  can  be  known  by 
others,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  would  be  willing  to 
place  themselves  in  a situation  Which  they  cannot  occupy  with-  . 
out  danger  of  annihilation  or  embarrassment.  The  only  con- 
sideration applies  to  the  safety  of  the  public  funds,  if  deposited 
in  those  institutions.  And  when  it  is  seen  that  the  directors  of 
many  of  them  are  not  only  willing  to  pledge  the  character  and 
capital  of  the  corporations  in  giving  success  to  this  measure, 
but  also  their  own  property  and  reputation,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  they,  at  least,  believe  the  public  deposites  Would  be  safe  in 
their  management.  The  president  thinks  that  these  facts  and 
circumstances  afford  as  strong  a guarantee  as  can  be  had  in 
human  affairs,  for  the  safety  of  the  public  funds,  and  the  prac- 
ticability of  a new  system  of  collection  and  disbursement  through 
the  agency  of  the  state  banks. 

From  all  these  considerations  the  president  thinks  that  the 
state  banks  ought  immediately  to  be  employed  in  the  collection 
and  disbursement  of  the  public  revenue,  and  the  funds  now  in 
the  bank  of  the  United  States  drawn  out  with  all  convenient 
despatch.  The  safety  of  the  public  moneys,  if  deposited  in  the 
state  banks,  must  be  secured  beyond  all  reasonable  doubts; 
but  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  security,  in  addition  to  their 
capital,  if  any  be  deemed  necessary,  is  a subject  of  detail  to 
which  the  treasury  department  will  undoubtedly  give  its  anxi- 
ous attention.  The  banks  to  be  employed  must  remit  the  mo- 
neys of  the  government  without  charge,  as  the  bank  of  the  U. 
States  now  does;-  must  render  all  the  services  which  that  bank 
now  performs;  must  keep  the  government  advised  of  their  situa- 
tion by  periodical  returns;  .in  fine,  in  any  arrangement  with  the 
state  banks,  the  government  must  not,  in  any  respect,  be  plac- 
ed on  a worse  footing  than  it  how  is.  The  president  is  happy 
to  perceive  by  the  report  of  the  agent,  that  the  banks  which  he 
has  consulted  have,  in  general,  consented  to  perform  the  ser- 
vice on  these  terms,  and'that  those  in  New  York  have  further 
agreed  to  make  payments  in  London  without  other  charge  than 
the  mere  cost  of  the  bills  of  exchange. 

It  should  also  be  enjoined  upon  any  banks  which  may  be  em- 
ployed, that  it  will  be  expected  of  them  to  facilitate  domestic, 
exchanges  for  the  benefit  of  internal  commerce;  to  grant  all 
reasonable  facilities  to  the  payers  of  the  revenue;  to  exercise 
the  utmost  liberality  towards  the  other  state  banks;  and  do 
nothing  uselessly  to  embarrass  the  bank  of  the  United  States. 

As  one  of  the  most  serious  objections  to  the  bank  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  is  the  power  which  it  concentrates,  care  must  be  ta- 
ken in  finding  other  agents  for  the  service  of  the  treasury,  not  to 
raise  up  another  power  equally  formidable.  Although  it  would 
probably  be  impossible  to  produce  such  a result  by  any  organi- 
zation of  the  state  banks  which  could  be  devised — yet  it  is  desi- 
rable to  avoid  even  the  appearance.  To  this  end  it  would  be 
expedient  to  assume,  no  more  power  over  them,  and  interfere  no 
more  in  their  affairs  than  might  be  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
security  of  the  public  deposites,  and  the  faithful  performance  of 
their  duties  as  agents  . of  the  treasury.  Any  interference  by  them 
in  the  political  contests  of  the  country,  with  a view  to  influence 
elections,  ought,  in  the  opinion  of  the  president,  to  be  followed 
by  an  immediate  discharge  from  the  public  service. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  president  that  the  control  of  the  banks 
and  the  currency  shall  as  far  as  possible  be  entirely  separated 
from  the  political  power  of  the  country,  as  well  as  wrested  from 
an  institution  which  has  already  attempted  to  subject  the  go- 
vernment to  its  will.  In  his  opinion  the  action  of  the  general 
government  on  this  subject,  ought  not  to  extend  beyond  the 
grant  in  the  constitution,  which  only  authorises  congress  “to 
coin  money  and  regulate  the  value  thereof:”  all  else  belongs  to 
the  states  and  the  people,  and  must  be  regulated  by  public  opi- 
nion and  the  interests  of  trade. 

In  conclusion  the  president  must  be  permitted  to  remark  that 
he  looks  upon  the  pending  question  as  of  higher  consideration 
than  the  mere  transfer  of  a suin  of  money  from  one  bank  to  ano- 
ther. Its  decision  may  affect  the  character  of  our  government 
for  ages  to  come.  Should  the  bank  be  suffered  longer  to  use  the 
public  moneys,  in  the  accomplishment  of  its  purposes,  with  the 
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proofs  of' its  faithlessness  and  corruption  before  our  eyes,  the  1 
patriotic  among  our  citizens  will  despair  of  success  in  struggling  < 
against  its  power;  and  we  shall  be  responsible  for  entailing  it  t 
upon  our  country  forever.  Viewing  it  as  a question  of  transcen-  « 
dant  importance,  both  in  the  principles  and  consequences  it  in-  j 
volves,  the  president  could  not,  in  justice  to  the  responsibility  1 
which  he  owes  to  the  country,  refrain  from  pressing  upon  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  his  view  of  the  considerations  which 
impel  to  immediate  action.  Upon  him  has  been  devolved 
by  the  constitution  and  the  suffrages  of  the  American  people, 
the  duty  of  superintending  the  operation  of  the  executive  de- 
partments of  the  government,  and  seeing  that  the  laws  are  faith- 
fully executed.  In  the  performance  of  this  high  trust,  it  is  his 
undoubted  right  to  express  to  those  whom  the  laws  and  his  own 
choice  have  made  his  associates  in  the  administration  of  the  go- 
vernment, his  opinion  of  their  duties  under  circumstances  as 
thev  arise.  It  is  this  right  which  he  now  exercises.  Far  be  it 
from  him  to  expect  or  require,  that  any  member  of  the  cabinet 
should,  at  his  request,  order  or  dictation,  do  any  act  which  he 
believes  unlawful,  or  in  his  conscience  condemns.  From  them 
and  from  his  fellow  citizens  in  general,  he  desires  only  that,  aid 
and  support,  which  their  reason  approves  and  their  conscience 
sanctions. 

In  the  remarks  he  has  made  on  this  all  important  question,  he 
trusts  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  will  see  only  the  frank 
and  respectful  declarations  of  the  opinions  which  the  president 
has  formed  on  a measure  of  great  national  interest,  deeply  af- 
fecting the  character  and  usefulness  of  his  administration;  and 
not  a spirit  of  dictation,  which  the  president  would  be  as  care- 
ful to  avoid,  as  ready  to  resist.  Happy  will  he  be,  if  the  facts 
now  disclosed  produce  uniformity  of  opinion  and  unity  of  action 
among  the  members  of  the  administration. 

The  president  again  repeats  that  he  begs  his  cabinet  to  consi- 
der the  proposed  measure  as  his  own,  in  the  support  of  which 
lie  shall  require  no. one  of  them  to  make  a sacrifice  of  opinion  or 
principle.  Its  responsibility  has  been  assumed,  after  the  most 
mature  deliberation  and  reflection,  as  necessary  to  preserve  the 
morals  of  the  people,  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  the  purity  of 
the  elective  franchise,  without  which  all  will  unite  in  saying 
that  the  blood  and  treasure  expended  by  our  forefathers  in  the 
establishment  of  our  lmppysystem  ofgovernment  will  have  been 
vain  and  fruitless.  Under  these  convictions,  he  feels  that  a 
measure  so  important  to  the  American  people  cannot  be  com- 
menced too  soon;  and  he  therefore  names  the  first  day  of  Octo- 
ber next,  as  a period  proper  for  the  change  of  the  deposings,  or 
sooner,  provided  the  necessary  arrangements  with  the  state 
banks  can  be  made.  ANDREW  JACKSON. 

From  the  Washington  Globe  of  September  24. 

APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

R.  B.  Taney,  esq.  was  yesterday  appointed  secretary  of  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States.  On  accepting  this  appointment, 
Mr.  Taney  resigned  the  office  of  attorney  general. 

REPORT 

Of  the  government  directors  of  the  hank  of  the  United  States  to 

the  president,  relative  to  the  printing,  expenses  of  that  institu- 
tion, referred,  to  in  the  paper  read  to  his  cabinet  on  the  18 th  of 

September,  .1833. 

To  the  president  of  the  United  States: 

Philadelphia,  Jlugust  19,  1833. 

Sir— We  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  letter  of  the  3d  inst. 
directing  us  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  expense  account  of 
the  bank  of  the  United  States,  for  the  last  two  years.  Those  of 
us  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  requested  the  attendance  of  our 
colleague,  Mr.  McElderrv,  to  assist  us  in  the  examination.  On 
his  arrival  we  proceeded  to  investigate  the  various  charges,  and 
to  look  into  such  of  the  vouchers  on  which  they  were  founded, 
as  we  had  time  and  opportunity  to  do.  These  are  so  numerous, 
and  embrace  so  many  small  items  of  various  kinds,  that  a full 
view  of  them  can  only  be  given  to  you,  by  transmitting  copies, 
made  by  some  person  authorised  or  requested  by  you  or  the  se- 
cretary of  the  treasury.  The  time  and  labor  necessary  for  this 
mode,  would  have  prevented  our  resorting  to  it  at  present,  even 
had  you  authorised  us  to  do  so,  for  we  have  believed  it  would 
be  more  consistent  with  your  wishes,  that  we  should  at  once 
report  the  result  of  our  own  labors,  leaving  you  to  decide,  after 
you  shall  have  been  made  acquainted  with  them,  whether  such 
a more  .minute  statement  of  the  expense  account  be  requisite. 
We  may  add  too,  that  finding  the  particulars  of  many  expendi- 
tures were  to  be  ascertained,  only  by  an  investigation  of  numer- 
ous bills  and  receipts,  we  requested,  at  the  board  that  the  cashier 
might  furnish  such  a statement  of  them  as  might  be  susceptible 
of  ready  examination;  but  as  this  request  was  not  complied 
with,  we  were  obliged  to  depend  entirely  on  our  own  partial 
inquiries.  These  facts  we  mention,  merely  to  guard  against 
any  deficiency  you  may  observe  in  our  remarks,  and  any  inac- 
curacies, should  there  be  such,  in  the  details  which  we  commu- 
nicate. 

As  the  expense  account  embraces  the  various  expenditures 
for  salaries,  making  and  issuing  notes,  transportation  of  specie, 
buildings,  repairs  and  taxes  on  real  estate,  stationary,  printing 
and  contingencies  of  all  kinds — it  is  necessarily  so  large  and  in- 
tricate, that  we  deemed  it  expedient  at  present  to  confine  our 
investigation  to  that  portion  which  embraced  expenditures,  cal- 
culated to  operate  on  the  elections,  as  they  seemed  to  he  the 
objects  of  inquiry  suggested  by  you.  All  expenditures  of  this 
kind,  introduced  into  the  expense  account,  and  discovered  by 


us,  we  found  to  be,  so  far  as  regards  the  institution  in  this  city, 
embraced  under  the  head  of  stationary  and  printing.  To  it, 
therefore,  we  chiefly  directed  our  inquiries;  and  an  examination 
of  that  item  of  the  account,  for  the  last  three  years,  undoubtedly 
present  eireumstapoes,  which,  in  our  opinion,  fully  warrant  the 
belief  you  have  been  led  to  entertain. 

The  expense  account  is  made  up  at  the  end  of  every  six 
months,  and  submitted  with  the  vouchers  to  the  dividend  com- 
mittee, for  examination.  Commencing  with  the  last  six  months) 
of  the  year  1829,  we  find  that  the  sum  paid  for  stationary  and 
printing  amounted  to  $3,765  94,  which  we  presume  to  be  the 
necessary  expense  of  the  institution,  under  this  item,  when  no 
extraordinary  disbursements  are  made.  During  the  year  1839, 
the  expenditures  increased  to  $7,131  27  during  the  first,  and 
$6,950  20  during  the  last  half  year,  and  entries  are  made  in  both, 
of  large  sums,  making  together  about  $7,000,  paid  for  printing 
and  distributing  Mr.  McDuffie’s  report  and  Mr.  Gallatin’s,  pam- 
phlet. These  seem  to  be  the  commencement  of  a system  of  ex- 
penditure, which  was,  the  next  year,'  immensely  increased,  and 
received  the  sanction  of  the  board,  as  appears  by  the  entries  on 
the  minutes,  and  two  resolutions  passed  at  the  close  of  this  year 
and  in  the  succeeding  spring. 

On  the  30tli  November,  1830,  it  is  stated  in  the  minutes,  that 
“the  president  submitted  to  the  board  a copy  of  an  article  on 
banks  and  currency,  just  published  in  the  American  Quarterly 
, Review,  of  this  city,  containing  a favorable  notice  of  this  insti- 
tution, and  suggested  the  expediency  of  making  the  views  of  the 
author  more  extensively  known  to  the  public,  than  they  can  be 
by  means  of  the  subscription  list — whereupon  it  was,  on  motion, 

; resolved,  that  the  president  be  authorised  to  take  such  measures, 
i in  regard  to  the  circulation  of  the  contents  of  the  said  article, 
either  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  he  may  deem  most  for  the  interests 

• of  the  bank.  On  the  11th  March,  1831,  it  again  appears,  by  the 
i minutes,  that  “the  president  stated  to  the  board,  that  in  conse- 

• quenceofthe  genera!  desire  expressed  by  the  directors,  at  one 
L of  their  meetings  of  the  last  year,  subsequent  to  the  adjourn- 
; rnent  of  congress,  and  a verbal  understanding  with  the  board, 
f measures  had  been  taken  by  him,  in  the  course  of  that  year,  for 
; furnishing  numerous  copies  of  the  reports  of  general  Smith  and 
i Mr.  McDuffie,  on  the  subject  of  this  bank,  and  for  widely  dis- 
i seminating  their  contents,  through  the  United  States;  and  that 
i he  has  since,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  given  him  by  a resolution 

- of  this  board  on  the  30th  day  of  November  last,  caused  a large 

- edition  of  Mr.  Gallatin’s  essay  on  banks  and  currency  to  be  pub- 
r lished  and  circulated,  in  like  manner,  at  the  expense  of  the 
3 bank.  He  suggested,  at  the  same  time,  the  propriety  and  expe- 
diency of  extending,  still  more  widely,  a knowledge  of  the  con- 
cerns of  this  institution,  by  means  of  the  re-publication  of  other 
valuable  articles,  which  have  issued  from  the  daily  and  periodi- 
cal press — whereupon  it  was,  on  motion,  resolved,  that  the  pre- 

3 sident-is  hereby  authorised  to  cause  to  be  prepared  and  circulat- 
[ ed  such  documents  and  papers  as  may  communicate  to  the  peo- 
; pie  information  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  operations  of  the 
bank.” 

In  pursuance,  it  is  presumed,  of  the  resolutions,  the  item  of 
3 stationary  and  printing  was  increased,  during  the  first  half  of 

- the  year  1827,  to  the  enormous  sum  of  $29,979  92,  exceeding 
f that  of  the  previous  half'year  by  $23,000,  and  exceeding  the 

semi  annual  expenditure  of  1829,  upwards  of  $26,000.  The  ex- 
pense account  itself,  as  made  up  in  the  book  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  us,  contained  very  little  information  relative  to  the 
. particulars  of  this  expenditure,  and  we  were  obliged,  in  order  to 
f obtain  them,  to  resort  to  an  inspection  of  the  vouchers.  Among 
f other  sums  was  one  of  $7,801,  stated  to  be  paid  on  orders  of  the 
r president,  under  the  resolution  of  11th  March,  1831,  and  the 

i orders  themselves  were  the  only  vouchers  of  the  expenditure 
1 which  we  found  on  file — some  of  the  orders,  to  the  amount  of 
, about  $1,800,  stated  that  the  expenditure  was  for  distributing 
, general  Smith’s  and  Mr.  McDuffie’s  reports,  and  Mr.  Gallatin’s. 
I pamphlet;  but  the  rest  stated  generally  that  it  was  made,  under 
, the  resolution  of  11th  March,  1831.  There  were  also  numerous 

- bills  and  receipts  for  expenditures  to  individuals,  among  them 
s of  Gales  & Seaton,  $1,300  for  distributing  Mr.  Gallatin’s  pam- 
a phlet;  of  William  Fry,  for  Garden  & Thompson,  $1,675  75  for 
d 5,000  copies  of  general  Smith’s  and  Mr.  McDuffie’s  reports,  &c. 
e of  Jesper  Harding,  $440  for  11,000  extra  papers;  of  the  American 
r Sentinel  $125  74  for  printing,  folding,  packing  and  postages  on 

ii  3,000  extras;  of  William  Fry,  $1,830  27  for  upwards  of  50,000 
;.  copies  of  the  National  Gazette,  and  supplements  containing  ad- 

- dresses  to  members  of  the  state  legislatures;  review  of  Mr.  Ben- 

- ton’s  speech,  abstracts  of  Mr.  Gallatin’s  article  from  the  Ame- 
r rican  Quarterly  Review,  and  editorial  article  on  the  project  of  a 
e treasury  bank;  of  James  Wilson,  $1,447  75  for  25,000  copies  of 
d the  reports  of  Mr.  McDuffie  and  Mr.  Smith,  and  for  25,000  copies 
d of  the  address  to  members  of  the  state  legislatures,  agreeably  to 
it  order  and  letters  from  John  Sergeant,  esq.  and  of  Carey  & Lea 

- $2,850  for  10.000  copies  of  Gallatin  on  banking,  and  2,000  copies 

- of  professor  Tucker’s  article. 

During  the  second  half  year  of  1831,  the  item  of  stationary  and 
s printing  was  $13,224  87,  of  which  $5,010  were  paid  on  orders  of 
i,  the  president,  and  stated  generally  to  be  under  the  resolution  of 
g 11th  March,  1831,  and  other  sums  were  paid  to  individuals,  as  in 

- the  previous  accounts,  for  printing  and  distributing  documents, 
r During  the  first  half  year  of  1832,  the  item  of  stationary  and 
1-  printing  was  $12,134  16,  of  which  $2,150  are  stated  to  have 
e been  paid  on  orders  of  the  president,  under  the  resolution  of 
s 11th  March,  1831.  There  are  also  various  individual  payments, 
y of  which  we  noticed  $106  38  to  Hunt,  Tardiff  & Co.  for  1,000 
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copies  of  the  review  of  Mr.  Benton’s  speech,  $200  lor  1,000  co- 
pies of  the  Saturday  Courier;  $1,176  to  Gales  & Seaton  -for 
20,000  copies  of  “a  pamphlet  concerning  the  bank,”  and  6,000 
copies  of  the  minority  report  relative  to  the  bank;  and  $1,800 
to  Matthew  St.  Clair  Clarke  for  “300  copies  of  Clarke  & Hall’s 
bank  book.” 

During  the  last  half  year  of  1832,  the  item  of  stationary  and 
printing,  rose  to  $25,543  72,  of  which  $6,350  are  stated  to  have 
been  paid  on  orders  of  the  president,  under  the  resolution  of 
the  11th  March,  1831.  Among  the  specified  charges  we  ob- 
serve $821  78  to  Jesper  Harding,  for  printing  a review  of  the 
veto;  $1,371  04  to  E.  Ol instead,  tbr  4,000  copies  of  Mr.  Ewing’s 
speech,  bank  documents,  and  review  of  the  veto;  $4,108  13  to 
William  Fry,  for  63,000  copies  of  Mr.  Webster’s  speech,  Mr. 
Adams’  and  Mr.  McDuffie’s  reports,  and  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority reports;  $295  for  14,000  extras  of  “the  protector,”  con- 
taining bank  documents;  $2,583  -30  to  Mr.  Riddle,  for  printing 
and  distributing  reports,  Mr.  Webster’s  speech,  &c.;  $150  42  to 
Mr.  Finnall,  for  printing  the  speeches  of  Messrs.  Clay,  Ewing 
and  Smith,  and  Mr.  Adams’  report;  $1,512  75  to  Mr.  Clark,  for 
printing  Mr.  Webster’s  speech  and  articles  on  the  veto;  and 
$2,422  65  to  Nathan  Hale  for  52,500  copies  of  Mr.  Webster’s 
speech.  There  is  also  a charge  of  $5,040,  paid  on  orders  of  the 
president,  stating  that  it  is  for  expenses  in  measures  for  protect- 
ing the  bank,  against  a run  on  the  western  branches. 

During  the  first  half  year  of  1833,  the  item  of  stationary  and 
printing  was  $9,093  59,  of  which  2,600  are  stated  to  have  been 
on  orders  of  the  president,  under  the  resolution  of  11th  March, 
1831.  There  is  also  a charge  of  Messrs.  Gales  & Seaton  of 
$800,  for  printing  the  report  of  the  exchange  committee. 

Having  made  this  examination  of  the  expense  account,  we 
were  not  only  struck  with  the  large  sum  that  had  been  ex- 
pended, under  the  head  of  stationary  and  printing,  in  the  two 
years  to  which  you  refer,  but  also  to  the  evident  necessity  there 
was,  that  the  accounts  should  be  so  stated,  as  to  enable  the 
directors  and  stockholders  to  ascertain  the  particular  sums  of 
money  paid,  the  quantity  and  names  of  the  documents  furnished, 
and  the  expenses  of  distribution  and  postage.  With  this  object 
we  stated,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  board,  the  result  of  our  ex- 
amination of  the  expense  account,  and  submitted  the  following 
resolutions — 

“Whereas  it  appears  by  the  expense  accounts  of  the  bank  for 
the  years  1831  and  1832,  that  upwards  of  eighty  thousand  dollars 
were  expended  and  charged  under  the  head  of  stationary  and 
printing  during  that  period— that  a large  proportion  of  this  was 
paid  to  the  proprietors  of  newspapers  and  periodical  journals, 
and  for  the  printing,  distribution  and  postage  of  immense  num- 
bers of  pamphlets  and  newspapers — and  that  about  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  were  expended,  under  the  resolutions  of  30th  No- 
vember, 1830,  and  11th  March,  1831,  without  any  account  of  the 
manner  in  which,  or  the  persons  to  whom  the  same  were  dis- 
bursed. And  whereas  it  is  expedient  and  proper,  that  the  par- 
ticulars of  an  expenditure,  so  large  and  unusual,  which  can  now 
be  ascertained  only  by  the  examination  of  numerous  bills  and 
receipts,  should  be  so  stated  as  to  be  readily  submitted  to  and 
examined  by  the  board  of  directors  and  the  stockholders: 

“ Therefore  resolved,  That  the  cashier  furnish  to  the  board,  at 
as  early  a day  as  possible,  a full  and  particular  statement  of  all 
these  expenditures,  designating  the  sums  of  money  paid  to  each 
person,  the  quantity  and  names  of  the  documents  printed  by 
him,  and  his  charges  for  the  distribution  and  postage  of  the  same; 
together  with  as  full  a statement  as  may  be,  of  the  expenditures 
bn  orders,  under  the  resolutions  of30th  November,  1830,  and|llth 
March,  1831.  That  he  ascertain  whether  expenditures  of  the 
same  character  have  been  made  at  any  of  the  offices,  and,  if  so, 
procure  similar  statements  thereof  with  the  authority  on  which 
they  were  made.  That  the  said  resolutions  be  rescinded;  and  no 
further  expenditures  made  under  the  same.” 

These  resolutions  were  postponed^  on  the  motion  of  one  of 
the  directors,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a substitute  for 
them,  by  the  vote  of  all  present,  except  ourselves  and  one  other 
member  of  the  board.  The  resolution  substituted  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

“ Resolved , That  the  board  have  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and 
integrity  of  the  president,  and  the  propriety  of  the  resolutions  of 
the  30th  November,  1830,  and  11th  March,  1831,  and  entertain  a 
full  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  a renewed  attention  to  the 
object  of  those  resolutions;  and  that  the  president  be  authorised 
and  requested  to  continue  his  exertions  for  the  promotion  of  said 
objects.” 

Viewing  this  as  indicating  an  intention,  (which  was  indeed 
avowed),  to  continue,  and  even  extend,  the  system  of  lavish 
expenditure,  and  to  authorise  disbursements,  the  particulars  of 
which  could  not  be  clearly  ascertained,  either  by  -the  board  or 
their  constituents.  And  regarding  it  also  as  evincing  a desire  to 
encounter  our  remonstrances,  against  the  continuation  of  such  a 
system,  by  a reference  to  the  personal  character  and  motives  of 
the  president  of  the  institution,  (which  were  not  drawn  into 
discussion  or  question  by  us),  we  offered,  as  an  amendment,  the 
following  resolutions: 

“ Resolved , That  while  this  board  repose  entire  confidence  in 
the  integrity  of  (he  president,  they  respectfully  request  him  to 
cause  the  particulars  of  the  expenditures,  made  under  the  reso- 
lutions of  30th  November,  1830,  and  11th  March,  1831,  to  be  so 
stated,  that  the  same  may  be  readily  submitted  to  and  examin- 
ed by  the  board  of  directors  and  the  stockholders.” 

“ Resolved , That  the  said  resolutions  be  rescinded,  and  no  fur- 
ther expenditures  be  made  under  the  same.” 


This  amendment  met  with  the  same  fate  as  our  previous  re- 
solutions, being  rejected  by  the  same  vote,  and  the  resolution 
offered  as  a substitute  was  passed. 

These,  sir,  are  the  circumstances  attending  the  best  examina- 
tion, we  have  been  able  to  make,  in  regard  to  the  matters  refer- 
red to  us,  by  your  letter  of  the  3d  instant.  Should  they  not 
prove  sufficiently  minute,  or  our  report  sufficiently  explicit,  we 
must  infer,  from  the  course  pursued  by  the  board,  when  our  re- 
solutions were  submitted  to  them,  that  a more  exaet  statement 
can  only  be  obtained,  .by  an  jagent  directly  authorised  by  the 
executive.  We  have  the  honor  to  be  with  respect,  your  obe- 
dient servants,  H.  D.  GILPIN, 

JOHN  T.  SULLIVAN, 
PETER  WAGER, 

HUGH  McELDERRY. 

'■  -n»6  @ 

DINNER  TO  MR.  RIVES. 

Lewisburgh , September  6. 

We  gave  our  readers  last  week,  the  correspondence  between 
the  committee,  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  this  place,  and  Mr. 
Rives,  tendering  to.  him  a public  dinner,  and  his  acceptance 
of  the  same.  Agreeably  to  previous  arrangements,  the  com- 
pany, consisting  of.  about  fifty  or  sixty  gentlemen,  met  at  the 
tavern  of  Mr.  Mays,  on  Thursday  the  29th  ult.  where  after  the 
ceremony  of  introduction,  &c.  was  passed  through,  they  sat 
down  to  an  elegant  and  sumptuous  repast,  served  up  in  a style 
that  would  do  credit  to  any  hotel  in  the  union. 

The  ceremonies  of  the  table  were  conducted  by  Win.  Smith, 
esq.  as  president,  aided  by  E.  B.  Baily,  esq.  as  first,  and  Thomas 
Creigh,  esq.  as  second  vice  president. 

After  the  cloth  was  removed,  the  following  toasts  were  drunk. 

1st.  The  federal  constitution — A splendid  effort  of  the  human 
mind — let  it  be  truly  interpreted  and  faithfully  observed. 

2d.  The  union  of  the  states — Perpetual  disgrace  to  him  who, 
by  thought,  word,  or  deed,  seeks  its  dissolution. 

3d.  The  rights  of  the  states — We  cannot  consent  to  commit 
them  to  the  protection  of  riullifiers. 

4th.  The  president  of  the  United  Slates — In  a spirit  of  forbear- 
ance, but  with  characteristic  firmness,  he  has  given  effect  to 
the  sentiment,  “the  union  must  be  preserved.” 

5th.  Our  country — She  tenders  her  highest  honors  to  good 
men,  and  true — none  others  deserve  them. 

6th.  Our  guest— the  hon.  William  C.  Rives — The  enlighten- 
ed and  faithful  representative  of  Virginia,  he  has  correctly  in- 
terpreted the  federal  constitution  and  the  Virginia  resolutions 
of  ’98— ’99. 

This  toast  was  drunk  with  enthusiasm,  by  the  whole  com- 
pany; after  the  burst  of  feeling  which  it  gave  rise  to  bad  subsid- 
ed, Mr.  Rives  arose  and  addressed  the  company  as  follows: 

Gentlemen: — I shall  be  wanting,  indeed,  in  the  sensibilities 
both  of  a public  and  private  man,  if  I did  not  feel  most  deeply 
the  generous,  cordial  and  warm-hearted  reception  you  have 
given  ine  on  the  present  occasion.  Under  any  circumstances,, 
such  a manifestation  of  friendly  regard,  could  not  fail  to  be 
most  gratifying  to  the  feelings  of  the  heart;  but,  amid  the  ex- 
traordinary excitement  of  the  times,  bearing  on  questions  in 
which  I have  been  called  to  take  a responsible  part,  so  signal 
an  expression  of  the  approbation  of  my  fellow  citizens,  is  pecu- 
liarly cheering  and  consolatory.  To  a public  man,  there  can  be 
no  higher  reward  for  past  exertions  than  this— no  incentive  more 
persuasive  to  future  efforts  for  the  good  of  his  country. 

But  there  is  a yet  higher  satisfaction  I feel  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, resulting  from  other  considerations  than  those  which 
are  personal  to  myself.  I rejoice  for  my  country  at  this  super- 
added  evidence  that  Virginia,  our  own,  our  cherished  mother, 
repudiates,  as  she  ought,  those  dangerous  and  spurious  doc- 
trines which  have  been  attempted  to  be  imposed  upon  her,  for 
the  offspring  of  her  own  enlightened  and  patriotic  mind.  I say 
I rejoice  for  my  country;  fori  verily  believe  that  doctrines  more 
utterly  destructive  of  the  hopes  of  American  freedom  and  hap- 
piness, were  never  broached,  and  that  it  depends  upon  Virginia 
alone,  whether  they  may  not  attain  an  ascendency  fatal  to  that 
union,  on  which  those  hopes  are  vitally  suspended.  Let  Vir- 
ginia unite  with  South  Carolina  in  raising  the  standard  of  this 
new  crusade,  at  war  with  the  faith  and  the  institutions  of  our 
ancestors,  and  what  security  would  there  then  be,  considering 
the  geographical  position  of  these  two  states,  and  their  influ- 
ence arising  from  other  causes,  that  the  whole  south  would  not 
be  hurried  away  by  the  fatal  tendency  to  alienation  and  discord, 
inherent  to  these  modern  theories:  into  that  scheme  of  a south  ; 
ern  confederacy,  which,  with  whatever  complacency  it  may  be 
contemplated  by  some,  would  be  the  certain  grave  of  American 
liberty,  prosperity  and  greatness. 

In  the  toast  just  drank,  gentlemen,  you  have  been  kind 
enough  to  allude  to,  and  to  express  your  approbation  of  my 
efforts,  during  the  last  session  of  congress,  to  rescue  the  Virgi- 
nia resolutions  of  ’98  and  ’99  from  the  perversions  and  miscon- 
structions to  which  they  have  been  subjected.  If  there  be  an 
Individual,  within  the  limits  of  this  ancient  commonwealth, 
more  heartily  devoted  than  I am  to  the  genuine  principles  as- 
serted by  our  republican  fathers  of ’98  and  ’99,  I know  him  not. 
The  sincerity  of  this  devotion  I have  proved  by  acts,  not  by 
words:  and  I am  prepared  to  give  similar  proofs  of  it,  as  often 
as  fit  occasions  shall  occur.  What  were  the  doctrines  con- 
tended for  by  the  patriots  of  ’98  and  ’99?  Did  they  not  consist 
in  the  following  cardinal  principles:  a limited  construction  of 
the  powers  granted  by  the  constitution,  according  to  its  plain 
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intent  and  meaning— a sacred  regard  to  the  residuary  mass  of 
ungranted  power  remaining  with  the  states — and  the  right  of 
the  states,  as  parties  to  the  compact,  and  in  their  confederate 
capacity,  to  watch  over  and  control  the  aberrations  or  encroach- 
ments of  the  federal  authority, .jointly  instituted  by  them  all. 
There  is  not  a single  one  of  these  great  principles,  to  which  I 
do  not  give  an  implicit  and  thorough  adhesion.  But,  because 
I could  not  bring  my  mind  to  acquiesce  in  those  violent  and 
dangerous  perversions  of  them,  tending  to  anarchy  and  confu- 
sion in  our  whole  system— because  I have  refused  to  bow  down 
before  those  false  idols  which  have  been  set  up  in  the  place  of 
the  faith  of  our  fathers,  I,  in  common  with  many  of  youiselves, 
gentlemen,  have  been  denounced  and  anathematized  as  a here- 
tic and  an  apostate. 

Let  us,  for  a moment,  consider  the  tenets  of  this  new  school, 
which  thus  unceremoniously  deals  out  the  thunders  of  excom- 
munication against  all  who  dare  to  differ  from  it.  I do  not 
speak  so  much  of  those  who  boldly  avow  the  doctrine  of  nul- 
lification, as  of  those  who,  while  diselaming  that  doctrine,  or 
rather  its  unpopular  name,  maintain,  under  the  self  assumed 
and  more  plausible  title  of  state  rights  republicans,  principles 
which  diretly  lead  to  the  same  result.  Instead  of  the  concurrent 
and  equal  right  of  the  states  in  their  confederate  capacity,  as 
plainly  intimated  in  the  Virginia  resolutions  of  ’98  and  ’99,  to 
judge  in  the  last  resort  of  infractions  of  the  constitution,  these 
modern  commentators  contend  for  the  separate  and  exclusive 
right  of  each  individual  state  to  judge  definitively  for  itself, 
maintaining  that  each  state  is  still  a perfect  sovereign,  notwith- 
standing the  many  attributes  of  sovereignty  delegated  to  the 
union,  (whose  constitutional  authority  is,  at  the  same  time  de- 
clared to  be  supreme),  and  that  each  state,  thus  being  sovereign, 
has  a complete  control  over  the  conduct  of  its  own  citizens,  who 
owe  to  it  a sole  and  exclusive  allegiance.  These  are  the  doctrines 
which  are  now  set  up  as  the  standard  of  republican  orthodoxy.  I 
said  that  although  many  of  those  who  maintain  these  doctrines 
disavow  nullification,  the  doctrines  themselves  practically  and 
intrinsically  amount  to  nullification.  And  do  they  not?  If  each 
individual  state  has  the  right  to  judge  definitively  for  itself,  with 
regard  to  alleged  violations  of  the  constitution,  and  can  legiti- 
mately determine  the  obedience  or  disobedience  of  its  citizens 
to  an  act  of  the  general  government,  does  it  not  necessarily  fol- 
low, that  any  one  state  may,  by  its  own  separate  action  arrest 
or  nullify  a law  of  the  United  States,  within  its  limits?  Away, 
then,  with  all  distinction,  but  in  name,  between  the  doctrines 
of  avowed  nullifiers  and  those  of  the  modern  self  styled  state 
rights  republicans. 

The  doctrines  of  this  new  school,  not  only  lead  to  nullifica- 
tion— they  are  not  only  subversive  of  our  happy  federal  union — 
but  they  are  utterly  irreconcileable  with  the  existence  of  orga- 
nized society,  under  any  form  whatever;  for  what  association, 
I would  ask,  whether  of  individuals  or  of  states,  could  be  main- 
tained on  the  principle  that  the  acts  of  the  common  authority, 
instituted  by  them  ail,  to  direct  the  proceedings  and  concerns  of 
the  association,  may,  at  any  time,  be  over-ruled  and  annulled  by 
any  single  member,  and  yet  that  member  continue  to  participate 
in  all  the  benefits  of  the  association?  The  principle  applied  to 
our  political  system,  is  itself  a virtual  dissolution  of  the  union; 
for  it  extinguishes  its  vital  principle.  It  blots  out,  at  once,  that 
fundamental  article  which  declares  that  “the  constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States,  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  shall  be 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  any  thing  in  the  constitution  or 
laws  of  a particular  state  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding;”  and 
writes  in  lieu  of  it,  the  bold  and  reckless  declaration  that  “Me 
ordinances  and  enactments  of  each  particular  state  shall  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  any  thing  in  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.” 

And  yet  for  a doctrine,  thus  disorganizing  in  its  consequences, 
the  sanction  of  our  wise  and  patriotic  statesmen  of  ’98  and  ’99 
is  gravely  alleged — of  those  statesmen  who  proclaimed  “their 
firm  and  inviolable  attachment  to  the  union  of  the  slates,”  and 
declared  at  the  same  time,  their  determination  “to  defend  it 
against  all  enemies,  foreign  or  domestic .”  Let  the  language  of 
their  resolution  be  appealed  to.  Do  you  find  in  them  any  war- 
rant for  the  claim  now  set  up,  of  a right  in  each  individual  state, 
by  its  own  separate  action,  to  decide  definitively' and  authorita- 
tively on  the  validity  of  a law  of  the  United  States,  and  con- 
sequently to  arrest,  if  it  chooses  to  do  so,  the  execution  of 
such  law  within  its  limits?  On  the  contrary,  the  right  as- 
serted by  those  memorable  state  papers,  as  well  as  by  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson’s Kentucky  resolutions,  so  often  invoked,  is  the  equal 
and  common  right  of  the  states  as  confederate  parties  to  the 
compact,  to  judge  in  the  last  resort,  of  alleged  infractions,  and 
to  take  necessary  and  proper  measures,  in  concurrence  with  each 
other,  for  arresting  the  progress  of  the  evil.  Let  the  3d  and  7th 
resolutions  of  the  Virginia  assembly  of  ’98  be  taken  together,  as 
th.ey  must  be,  according  to  every  sound  rule  of  interpretation, 
and  it  is  impossible  for  human  ingenuity  to  ascribe  to  them  any 
other  meaning. ' 

But  let  the  proceedings  themselves  of  the  enlightened  legis- 
lature of  that  proud  era  be  appealed  to,  as  the  best  commentary 
and  illustration  of  their  principles.  Did  they  attempt,  by  any 
act  of  separate  state  legislation,  to  arrest  within  the  limits  of 
Virginia,  the  execution  of  the  laws  they  had  pronounced  uncon- 
stitutional? No:  They  made  a solemn  and  impressive  declara- 
tion to  the  world,  that  the  acts  complained  of  were  infractions 
of  the  constitution,  and  called  upon  the  other  states  to  concur 
with  them  in  the  declaration,  that  their  joint  representations 
might  effect  a repeal  of  the  obnoxious  laws.  If,  as  a further 


clue  to  the  principles  and  intentions  of  the  legislature,  the  de- 
bates in  that  body,  on  the  subject  of  the  resolutions  be  appeal- 
ed to,  you  will  find  an  express  disclaimer  by  all  the  advocates  of 
tile  resolutions,  of  any  pretention  to  an  authoritative  interfer- 
ence with  the  execution  of  the  laws;  and  uniform  and  repeated 
declarations,  that  their  reliance  was  on  public  opinion  alone.  But, 
lastly,  let  us  appeal  to  the  enlightened  author  himself  of  the  reso- 
lutions, and  of  the  report  of  the  subsequent  year,  in  which  they 
were  re  affirmed,  and  so  ably  vindicated  and  maintained.  Does 
he  sanction  these  modern  glosses  of  his  patriotic  and  profound 
labors?  No,  gentlemen;  we  all  know  that  he  repudiates  them 
as  alike  inconsistent  with  any  sound  construction  of  the  lan- 
guage be  employed,  with  the  meaning  and  intention  of  the  le- 
gislature, and  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tion itself. 

On  what  ground,  then,  can  it  be  contended,  against  all  this 
array  of  reason,  evidence  and  authority,  that  the  doctrines  pro- 
fessed by  this  modern  school  of  politicians  are  those  of  the  Vir- 
ginia republicans  of  ’98  and  ’99!  On  none,  gentlemen,  we  may 
confidently  assert,  which  will  bear  the  test  of  a serious  and 
candid  examination.  But  though  they  have  no  warrant  in  the 
republican  creed  of  Virginia  of  ’98  and  ’99,  they  are  not  without 
precedent  and  authority  in  another  political  school,  well  known 
to  our  party  annals.  The  instructive  records  of  our  political 
history  clearly  and  indisputably  shew  their  origin.  They  origi- 
nated in  the  heats  of  party  strife  and  civil  commotion  with  the 
Essex  junto  and  Hartford  convention  ofNew  England.  It  was 
at  the  period  of  the  violent  opposition  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment, occasioned  in  that  quarter  of  the  union  by  the  embargo, 
commercial  restrictions,  and  the  war  with  England;  and  when, 
in  the  exacerbation  of  party  animosity  or  sectional  jealousy, 
projects  were  supposed  to  have  been  conceived  menacing  the 
farther  continuance  of  the  union,  that  these  doctrines  were,  for 
the  first  time  professed  and  avowed.  It  was  then  that  the  lead- 
ing federalists  ofNew  England,  having  pronounced  the  embargo, 
and  subsequently  certain  laws  for  organizing  a military  force 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  to  be  unconstitutional,  contended 
that  it  was  the  right  of  the  several  states,  in  virtue  of  their  so- 
vereignty, and  by  their  own  separate  and  authoritative  action, 
to  prevent  the  execution  of  those  unconstitutional  laws  within 
their  respective  limits.  These  doctrines  may  be  traced  in  all 
the  proceedings  of  that  party  from  the  period  of  the  embargo  to 
the  termination  of  the  war.  But  in  the  report  of  the  Hartford 
convention  in  Jan.  1815,  they  will  be  found  distinctly  summed 
up,  and  prefacing  a proposition  of  nullification  in  a resolution 
recommending  to  the  legislatures  of  all  the  states  represented 
in  that  convention,  the  adoption  of  “measures  effectually  to 
protect  their  respective  citizens  against  the  operation  and  effects 
of  the  acts  of  congress”  pronounced  by  them  unconstitutional. 

Here,  gentlemen,  and  not  in  the  Virginia  resolutions  of ’98 
and  ’99,  is  the  true  source  of  the  doctrines  professed  by.  thosq 
who  now  assume  to  themselves  the  exclusive  title  of  “state 
rights. republicans.”  The  memorable  document  I have  referred 
to,  contains,  not  only  the  doctrines,  but  the  common  places,  the 
phraseology,  and  the  formula  of  the  new  creed.  Historical  jus- 
tice requires  that  the  fact  should  be  known.  If  the  doctrines 
broached  by  the  New  England  politicians,  at  the  period  alluded 
to,  were  justly  obnoxious  to  the  denunciation  and  censures  then 
so  unreservedly  bestowed  upon  them  in  the  south,  they  are 
liable  to  the  same  reprobation  now.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
be  the  true  doctrines  of  the  constitution,  the  merit  of  their  pro- 
mulgation should  be  given  to  those  to  whom  it  is  due.  If  they 
bear,  as  they  unquestionably  do,  “the  image  and  superscrip- 
tion” of  the  Hartford  convention,  “let  us  give  unto  Cassar  the 
things  which  are  Caesar’s.” 

Permit  me,  gentlemen,  before  leaving  this  subject,  to  call  your 
attention  to  a very  remarkable  and  pregnant  admission  made  by 
the  Hartford  convention  themselves,  (whose  doctrines  I have 
shewn  to  be  identical  with  those  of  the  new  southern  school), 
that  the  Virginia  resolutions  of  ’98  and  ’99  do  not  justify  the 
modern  interpretations  which  have  been  attempted  to  be  put 
upon  them.  In  a passage  of  their  report,  without  claiming  ihe 
authority  of  the  Virginia  resolutions  and  report  of  ’98  and  ’99, 
or  avowedly  citing  them,  they,  nevertheless,  borrow  their  lan- 
guage as  far  as  it  goes;  but  finding  it  not  to  cover  ground  enough 
for  their  purposes,  they  superadd  to  the  Virginia  text  other  words 
of  the  most  important  significancy,  changing  its  whole  aspect 
and  bearing.  Thus,  for  example,  where  the  Virginia  resolutions 
of ’98  declare  that  in  “cases  of  palpable,  deliberate,  and  danger- 
ous usurpations.  Sac.  it  is  the  right  of  the  states,  &c  .to  interpose 
for  arresting  the  progress  of  the  evil ,”  the  Hartford  convention, 
after  using  the  same  language  in  part,  say  “it  is  the  right  of  a state 
in  such  cases  to  interpose  its  authority and  again,  where  the 
report  of  ’99  lays  down  the  principle, "that  “in  all  cases  of  com- 
pact where  there  is  no  common  superior,  it  is  the  right  of  the 
parties  themselves,  (the  states),  to  judge  in  the  last  resort,”  the 
Haitford  convention,  using  the  same  language  substantially, 
adds,  after  affirming  the  right  of  a state  to  judge,  the  operative 
words,  uand  execute  its  own  decisions .”  These  alterations  of 
the  Virginia  text,  it  will  be  perceived,  in  substituting  “a  state ” 
for  “sfafes,”  in  exchanging  for  the  term  “interpose,”  generally, 
the  expression  “interpose  Us  authority, ” and  adding,  after  the 
right  of  a state  to  judge,  the  supplemental  phrase,  “ and  execute 
its  own  decisions ,”  are  of  the  most  decisive  import,  and  make, 
in  fact,  the  whole  difference  between  the  genuine  Virginia  state 
rights  doctrines  of  ’98  dud  ’99  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of  the 
Hartford  convention  and  the  modern  self  called  state  rights 
school  on  the  other.  Having,  as  the  Hartford  convention  obvi  = 
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ously  had,  the  Virginia  resolutions  and  report  before  them,  their 
failure  to  claim  their  authority,  and  especially  the  radical 
changes  they  made  in  the  Virginia  text  to  adapt  it  to  their  pur- 
poses, form  a striking  admission  that  that  text,  in  ils^  purity, 
authorises  none  of  the  disorganizing  consequences  which  have 
recently  been  drawn  from  it.  If  modern  commentators  had 
shewn  equal  fairness  and  candor,  I might  have  spared  you,  gen- 
tlemen, the  trouble  of  these  details. 

Now,  I may  be  permitted  to  ask  who  are  the  true  friends  of 
state  rights — are  they  those  who  maintain  the  Virginia  doctrines 
of  ’98  and  ’99  on  the  principles  asserted  by  their  founders;  prin- 
ciples which,  instead  of  subverting  our  beautiful  and  harmonious 
system,  serve  to  purify,  strengthen  and  invigorate  it  by  the 
peaceful  correction  of  the  aberrations  to  which  all  human  insti- 
tutions are  occasionally  subject— -or,  are  they  those  who,  while 
professing  the  Virginia  doctrines  of  ’98  and  ’99,  are  in  fact  the 
disciples  of  the  Hartford  convention  school,  reviving  principles 
and  theories  subversive  of  the  constitution  and  destructive  of 
the  union.  Be  assured,  gentlemen,  there  can  not  be  practically 
greater  enemies  to  state rights  than  those  who  push  them  to 
these  violent  and  revolutionary  extremes,  and  thus  render  them 
in  the  minds  of  a thinking  and  patriotic  community  synonymous 
with  anarchy,  discord  and  disunion. 

We  need  not  distract  ourselves,  gentlemen,  by  discussing 
remedies  for  cases  of  extreme  oppression.  Whenever  such 
cases  shall  occur,  they  will  suggest  and  point  out  their  own 
remedies.  In  the  meanwhile,  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know  that 
our  federative  system  affords  a precious  and  effectual  security 
for  the  public  liberties,  unknown  to  every  other.  That  security, 
“the  wisest  conservative  power  ever  contrived  by  man,”  as  Mr. 
Jefferson  has  so  well  said  in  his  admirable  letter  of  Jan.  1811,  to 
count  de  Tracy,  is  “in  the  perfect  and,  distinct  organization,  civil 
and  military,  of  the  states .”  With  the  facilities  afforded  by  these 
complete  state  organizations  for  concentrating  and  collecting  the 
public  will,  for  drawing  out  and  combining  the  public  resources, 
for  embodying  and  directing  the  public  force,  we  may  safely  set 
at  defiance,  in  any  serious  emergency, attempts  upon  the  public 
liberty  by  the  federal  authority.  Here  is  our  true  practical  and 
ultimate  security— one  possessed  by  no  other  people  on  earth— 
and  one  of  ample  sufficiency  for  every  dangerous  crisis  which 
may  occur. 

I am  encouraged,  gentlemen,  by  your  kindness,  to  say  a few 
words  of  a measure  of  the  late  session  of  congress,  for  my  assent 
to  which,  I have  been  loudly  denounced,  and  which  has  itself, 
been  not  only  loudly  denounced,  but  grossly  misrepresented.  1 
allude  to  what  has  been  odiously  called  the  force  bill,  or  the 
bloody  bill.  A grosser  misnomer  it  is  impossible  for  the  human 
mind  to  conceive,  unless  a bill  to  prevent  and  repel  force,  may 
be  properly  termed  a force  bill,  and  a bill  to  guard  against  the 
probable  effusion  of  blood,  in  scenes  of  civil  strife,  is  justly  to 
be  denominated  a bloody  bill.  I should  like  to  know  how  many 
of  those  who  have  eloquently  declaimed  against  this  atrocious 
force  bill,  or  of  those  who  have  permitted  themselves  to  be  filled 
with  horror  at  this  political  raw  head  and  bloody  bones,  have  ta- 
ken the  trouble  to  examine  and  see  what  it  is.  Many  of  them 
will,  perhaps,  learn  with  surprise,  that  the  least  feature  of  it  is 
force,  and  that  even  defensive  force.  The  main  body  of  the  bill 
consists  of  a variety  of  fiscal  and  judicial  provisions  intended  to 
counteract  the  unconstitutional  devices  of  South  Carolina  nul- 
lification to  prevent  the  collection  of  the  revenue  in  that  state, 
with  one  or  two  sections  only  authorising  the  government,  if  an 
attempt  should  be  made,  on  the  part  of  South  Carolina,  by  force 
to  rescue  goods  from  the  custody  of  the  custom  house  offi- 
cers, or  to'  obstruct  by  force  the  due  execution  of  the  laws,  in 
such  cases  to  repel  force  by  force,  if  it  should  be  necessary:  but 
strictly  limiting  the  employment  of  force  to  these  lawful  and 
defensive  purposes. 

£ have  never  been  able  to  comprehend,  gentlemen,  how 
any  person  believing  nullification  to  be  unconstitutional,  could 
condemn  this  measure.  The  issue  was  distinctly  made  up  be- 
tween nullification  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  constitutional  pow- 
ers of  the  government  on  the  other.  South  Carolina  had  declar- 
ed that  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States  should  not  be  exe- 
cuted within  her  limits,  and  in  addition  to  various  other  mea- 
sures, had  placed  the  whole  military  force  of  the  state  at  the 
disposal  of  the  governor  to  sustain  her  ordinance.  It  was 
contended  by  her,  at  the  same  time,  that  after  a formal  nul- 
lification of  a law  of  the  United  States  by  a state,  there  was 
thenceforward  no  right  whatever  on  the  part  of  the  U.  States  to 
execute  and  enforce  the  law  within  the  limits  of  such  state. 
Here,  then  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States  were  not  on- 
ly abrogated  by  a single  state,  but  the  vital  power  of  the  govern- 
ment to  execute  its  laws  was  expressly  and  directly  denied.  If, 
under  these  circumstances,  congress  had  folded  up  its  arms,  and 
made  no  efficient  provision  for  the  execution  of  the  laws,  would 
it  not  have  been  a surrender  of  the  vital  powers  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  complete  triumph  of  nullification,  and  all  its  anar- 
chical pretensions?  The  whole  question  seems  to  me  plainly  re- 
ducible to  this  short  dilemma— if  nullification  was  wrong,  the 
execution  of  the  laws  was  right:  if  the  execution  of  the  laws 
was  wrong,  then  nullification  was  right. 

It  has  been  sometimes  said,  however,  that  the  laws  nullified 
by  South  Carolina  were  unconstitutional,  and  ought  not,  for  that 
reason,  to  have  bc-en  carried  into  execution.  Without  entering 
here  into  this  disputed  point  of  constitutional  law,  it  is  sufficient 
to  remark.that  the  objection  is  founded  on  a mistake,  in  point 
of  fact.  The  laws  nullified  by  South  Carolina  were  the  whole 
revenue  laws  of  the  United  States,'  “all  acts  and  parts  of  acts,” 


to  use  the  language  of  her  ordinance,  “for  laying  and  collecting 
duties  on  foreign  goods  and  merchandise,”  which  had  been 
passed  from  the  origin  of  the  government  to  the  date  of  the  or- 
dinance and  were  still  in  force.  It  is  true,  that  the  reason  al- 
leged for  nullifying  these  laws,  was,  that  one  of  the  motives  for 
passing  them  was  protection;  but  still  the  whole  laws,  whether 
for  revenue  or  protection,  were  nullified. 

It  is  often  instructive  to  look  back  to  the  history  of  past  times 
for  the  lights  of  analogy  and  the  lessons  of  experience.  You  all 
recollect  gentlemen,  the  violent  opposition  of  the  New  England 
states  to  the  embargo  laws,  and  that  it  became  necessary  for 
Mr.  Jefferson,  then  president,  to  apply  to  congress  for  special 
and  strong  measures  to  carry  them  into  execution.  The  force 
bill  passed  on  that  occasion,  which  far  more  deserved  the  name 
than  the  collection  law  of  the  late  session,  was  also  denounced 
as  a bloody  bill , as  an  act  of  military  despotism,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
What,  then,  was  the  course,  of  republican  Virginia?^  Did  she 
then  deny  the  power  or  propriety  of  executing  the  laws  by  force, 
if  resisted  by  force — laws  too,  which  were  believed  and  had 
been  pronounced  unconstitutional,  as  we  all  know  that  the  em- 
bargo laws  had  been  by  several  of  the  New  England  states?  No, 
gentlemen;  Virginia  and  all  her  leading  statesmen  then  saw  and 
felt  the  vital  necessity  of  executing  the  laws,  so  long  as  the  con- 
stitution and  union  were  to  be  preserved.  Mr.  Jefferson,  the 
president,  called  for  a force  bill.  Mr.  Giles  reported  and  zeal- 
ously defended  it.  Nicholas,  Eppes,  your  own  Jackson  (J.  G.) 
and  all  the  republican  members  of  the  Virginia  delegation  ear- 
nestly united  in  its  support.  Even  Mr.  John  Randolph,  though  . 
strongly  Opposed  to  the  embargo,  admitted  the  necessity  and 
propriety  of  providing  for  its  execution,  while  it  should  remain 
unrepealed.  It  is  but  the  other  day,  I accidentally  glanced  at 
one  of  his  speeches  on  that  occasion,  in  which  he  used  the  fol- 
lowing emphatic  words: — “While  I deprecate  the  existence  of 
the  embargo,  1 trust  there  exists,  and  that  there  will  always  ex- 
ist, a disposition  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  general  government; 

I will  be  one  among  the  first,  sir,  to  resist  a contrary  doctrine. 
If  the  laws  cannot  be  enforced,  to  what  purpose  are  we  a confede- 
rated people 7 and  why  have  we  organized  a national  govern- 
menf?”  Here,  gentlemen,  is  the  whole  gist  of  the  matter.  If 
the  union  is  to  be  preserved,  its  laws,  while  unrepealed,  must 
be  executed — equally  and  uniformly  executed — for,  if  they  are  not 
executed  in  every  state,  they  should  be  executed  in  none. 

It  cannot  be  conceded,  that  the  necessary  tendency  of  the 
new  doctrines  is,  by  introducing  conflicting  and  discordant  ele- 
ments into  the  daily  operations  of  our  system,  to  pave  the  way 
to  its  rapid  dissolution.  There  is  too  much  reason  to  apprehend 
from  the  systematic  agitations  of  the  public  mind  which  are 
kept  up,  that  such  an  event  might  be  viewed  by  some  as  no  great 
calamity.  But  Virginia  cannot,  so  regard  it.  if  she  would.  No 
state  has  a deeper  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  union  than 
she  has,  for  none  would  suffer  more  in  the  event  of  its  dissolu- 
tion. In  all  probability,  if  that  catastrophe  should  ever  occur, 
she  would  be  a border  state — the  Belgium  of  belligerent  Ameri- 
ca—the  battle  ground  on  which  the  feuds  and  quarrels  of  the 
rival  confederacies  would  be  decided.  Her  fields,  instead  of 
teeming  with  luxuriant  harvests,  would  be  trodden  by  hostile 
armies — her  rivers,  instead  of  being  the  channels  of  a rich  and 
fruitful  commerce,  would  be  abandoned  to  the  solitude  of  na- 
ture, or  serve  only  as  the  cheerless  and  melancholy  lines  of 
military  operations.  On  the  other  hand,  as  a member  of  our 
now  happy  union,  connected  with  her  sister  states  by  the  peace- 
ful relations  of  vicinage  and  commerce,  what  state  has  before 
her  destinies  of  a more  alluring  and  enviable  character?  With  a 
geopraphical  position  in  the  centre  of  the  union,  with  a climate 
more  favored  than  that  of  any  other  portion  of  our  continent, 
with  a soil  of  teeming  fertility,  with  every  variety  and  abun- 
dance of  mineral  resources,  with  noble  rivers  affording  not  only 
the  means  of  easy  communication  between  distant  parts  of  her 
own  territory,  but  avenues  of  profitable  commerce  with  the 
neighboring  states  both  to  the  south  and  to  the  west,  she  pos- 
sesses every  element  of  prosperity  and  greatness  under  the  aus- 
pices of  her  existing  connection.  Her  policy  and  duty,  then, 
are  in  peace,  to  pursue  the  arts  and  employments  of  peace,  and 
while  developing  her  varied  internal  resources,  by  multiplying 
the  facilities  of  communication,  to  cultivate  and  extend  all  her 
useful  and  neighborly  relations  with  her  sister  states. 

Nature  in  fixing  the  geographical  position  of  Virginia,  has 
assigned  to  her  mainly  the  delicate  office  of  holding  the  balance 
between  the  rival  local  interests  of  our  confederacy,  as  well  as 
between  the  anatagonist  principles  of  our  political  system.  This 
high  office  she  cannot  better  perform,  than  by  following  reli- 
giously in  the  footsteps  of  our  republican  fathers  of ’98  and  ’89. 
Let  her  still  maintain,  as  they  did,  the  rights  of  the  states,  as  the 
best  means  of  fortifying  the  union  by  the  confidence  and  affec- 
tions of  the  people.  Let  her  still  cherish,  as  they  did,  the  union 
as  that  which  gives  security,  permanence  and  value  to  the  rights 
of  the  states  themselves,  as  well  as  to  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
To  enable  her  to  discharge  this  important  umpirage  with  the 
more  complete  success,  let  her  sons  cultivate  a spirit  of  mode- 
ration, of  wisdom,  of  firmness,  ofenlarged  patriotism,  and  above 
all,  a spirit  of  union  and  brotherly  affection  among  themselves, 
that  when  her  influence  shall  be  called  for,  it  may  be  exerted 
with  all  the  effect  of  an  united  and  harmonious  household.  In 
the  spirit  of  these  sentiments,  gentlemen,  I beg  leave  to  offer 
you  the  following  toast — 

Virginia,  one  and  indivisible,  in  territory,  in  sentiment  and  in 
principle — She  holds  the  rights,  and  the  union  of  the  states,  in- 
dissolubly connected,  as  are  her  own  interests  and  affections. 
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&f»There  is  a great  deal  of  ardent  discussion,  ( pro  and 
con J because  of  the  removal  of  the  public  deposites  from 
the  bank  of  the  U.  States,  but  not  much  of  a documen- 
tary character,  or  in  an  official  shape,  has  yet  appeared  • 
and  we  prefer  to  wait  for  the  latter  before  entering  upon 
a general  record  of  desultory  matter;  though  many  ar- 
ticles are  laid  aside  which  will  be  useful,  perhaps,  on  fu- 
ture occasions — having  freely  expressed  ourjown  general 
opinion  in  relation  to  this  extraordinary  movement  so 
extraordinarily  made,  the  effects  of  which  are  yet  to  be  de- 
veloped, though  at  this  moment  felt  in  a wonderful  pres- 
sure for  money — and  at  a time,  too,  when,  with  a decent 
regard  for  the  state  of  the  currency,  money  ought  to  be 
exceedingly  plentiful— for  the  price  of  labor  is,  at  least, 
a fair  one,  if  not  at  a high  rate,  in  general,  and  nearly  all 
the  products  of  labor  bear  advanced  money  values;  by 
which  it  so  happens  that  what  is  called  the  .“balance  of 
trade,  “stands  in  our  favor,  and  less  specie,  (the  only  sup- 
posed sure  basis  of  our  present  currency),  is  exported 
from,  than  imported  into,  the  United  States.  And  this 
is  certain — that,  unless  on  account  of  bad  management  or 
perverse  operations,  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a reason 
why  money  should  be  “scarce.”  We  think,  however, 
that  it  will  soon  appear  “plentiful,”  in  its  transportations 
through  the  country,  by  the  “pulling  and  hauling”  of 
banks,  and  the  real  or  apprehended  necessity  in  banking 
institutions  to  “take  care  of  themselves” — “self-preser- 
vation,” (in  corporations),  being  always  the  “first  law.” 
The  play  of  the  “hardest  fend  off,”  it  would  seem,  is 
about  to  be  enacted  in  exlenso , and  with  fearful  portent 
to  the  “commercial  community” — by  which  term  we  do 
not  mean  to  include  only  the  class  of  persons  called  mer- 
chants, but  the  far  more  numerous  and  infinitely  more 
important  classes  of  productive  persons.  Perhaps — (and 
we  earnestly  desire  that  they  may) — things  will  settle 
down  into  regularity  much  sooner  than  we  expect,  and 
less  injury  be  inflicted  than  we  fear;  but  th e present  pres- 
sure cannot  last  even  a short  time  without  producing  very 
fatal  consequences.  It  may  be  relieved,  in  some  places, 
by  the  yet  surplus  means  in  others— but  there  is  a panic, 
and  every  prudent  man  is  holding  on  to  his  means,  unless 
in  small  matters. 

Many  reports  are  afloat  of  curious  occurrences,  which 
are  expected  to  “come  to  light.”  If  so — we  shall  record 
them.  We  shall,  at  the  present,  pnly  take  brief  notices 
of  certain  matters  which  seem  to  pertain  to  the  present 
state  of  things. 


On  Monday  last  the  stock  of  the  bank  of  the  United 
States  advanced  to  109|— at  New  York;  the  scarcity  of 
money  , and  the  board  of  brokers  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 

Of  Mr.  Duane  the  “National  Intelligencer”  says— 

“His  official  career  has  been  short,  but  had  it  continued  to 
the  end  of  his  life,  it  could  not  have  imparted  to  his  name  a 
brighter  lustre  than  has  been  shed  upon  it  by  the  causes  which 
have  suddenly  separated  him  from  office.  The  manner  in 
which  he  has  sustained  himself,  under  the  trying  circumstances 
in  which she  unexpectedly  found  himself  placed,  and  his  Roman 
firmness  under  those  circumstances,  redound  in  the  highest  de- 
gree to  his  personal  honor,  and  will  give  to  his  brief  administra- 
tion of  the  department  an  enduring  and  enviable  fame.  He 
was  entrusted  by  the  law  with  a post  which  he  would  not  sur- 
render to  unlawful  authority,  and  which  could  be  wrested  from 
him  only  by  passing  over  his  body.  He  came  into  office  with 
the  esteem  of  all  parlies— he  carries  with  him  out  of  it  their  ad- 
miration.” 

[Mr.  D.  has  returned  to  Philadelphia.  An  exposition  from 
him  is  anxiously  expected.] 

From  the  Globe  of  Sept.  27. 

We  understand  that  the  following  banks  have  been  selected 
by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  for  the  deposite  of  the  money 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  places  where  they  are  respectively 
situated.  The  change  to  be  made  on  the  first  of  October  next: 

Baltimore — The  Union  bank  of  Maryland. 

Philadelphia— The  Girard  bank. 

New  York — The  Mechanics  bank. 

do  The  Manhattan  company, 

do  The  bank  of  America. 

Boston — The  Commonwealth  bank, 
do  The  Merchant’s  bank. 

We  understand  that  another  bank  will  be  added  in  Philadel- 
phia, as  soon  as  the  proper  inquiries  and  arrangements  can  be 
made,  and  probably,  also,  another  in  New  York — and  that  the 
necessary  preparations  are  in  progress  for  carrying  the  measure 
into  full  effect  in  other  places,  as  speedily  as  practicable. 

A subsequent  paper  says  that  the  bank  of  the  Metro- 
polis has  superseded  the  office  of  the  bank  of  the  United 
States,  at  Washington,  as  receiver  of  the  public  money. 

The  New  York  “Evening  Star,”  Mr.  Noah’s  new  pa- 
per, says — 

“The  objection  made  to  the  power  which  one  man  holds  over 
the  United  States  bank,  in  the  president’s  expose,  applies  with 
full  force  to  the  Manhattan  bank,  selected  in  this  city  to  receive 
the  deposites.  That  bank  is  avowedly  under  the  control  of  one 
person,  and  we  are  credibly  informed  that  the  greatest  part  of 
the  bank  is  owned  in  England;  and  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
investment,  the  whole  bank,  in  a certain  number  of  years,  must 
become  the  sole  property  of  this  foreign  family.  We  thus  go 
from  one  extreme  to  another.” 


It  is  asserted  that  the  new  secretary  of  the  treasury 
Mr.  Taney,  who  has  removed  the  collection  of  the  public 
money  from  the  bank  of  the  United  States  to  the  slate 
banks,  in  compliance  with  executive  commands,  has 
given  instructions  to  the  receiving  banks  that  the  said 
banks  shall  give  the  preference  in  their  accommodations 
to  the  importing  merchants  over  all  other  persons. 

When  the  fact  suggested  shall  be  made  clear,  it  will 
be  time  enough  to  offer  some  remarks  on  the  propriety 
and  justice  of  the  proceeding.  We  cannot  see  any  rea- 
son for  this  preference, — which  will  chiefly  aid  and  re- 
lieve persons  who  are  strangers  in  the  United  States,  if 
not  hostile  to  our  interests — a very  large  part  of  the  im- 
portations being  made  on  foreign  account.  And  even 
native  importers,  we  humbly  think,  have  no  higher  claim 
to  accommodations  than  purchasers  of  lands,  and  lots,  and 
houses,  mechanics  and  manufacturers,  and  other  of  the 
consuming,  and,  really,  revenue  paying , classes. 

The  Richmond  “Enquirer”  says — “We  entertain  doubts 
about  the  power  of  the  president  to  control  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  treasury  in  this  behalf.” 

In  the  present  state  of  things — “to  doubt  is  to  be . ” 

It  is  not  at  all  allowable,  anti  must  cease." 

Voe.  XLY — Sig.  6. 


To  the  editors  of  the  Commercial  Advertiser. 

Gentlemen:  Is  it  not  best  to  undeceive  the  public  in  relation 
to  the  removal  of  the  United  States  deposites?  If  so,  the  facts 
are  these.  Neither  the  government,  nor  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  has  the  power  to  draw  the  funds  out  of  the  United 
States  bank,  and  place  them  elsewhere. 

The  funds  are  all  placed  in  the  United  States  bank  to  the  cre- 
dit of  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States,  and  cannot  be  drawn 
out  except  on  warrants,  which  warfants  cannot  be  issued  ex- 
cept on  appropriations  of  congress. 

The  government  can  pay  their  debts  out  of  the  moneys  thus 
deposited,  but  they  cannot  lend  it  to  save  the  sinking  fortunes 
of  any  man  or  set  of  men.  Old  Virginia. 

The  revenues  of  the  United  States  are  now  placed  in  a very 
extraordinary  and  precarious  situation.  While  they  were  de- 
posited in  the  bank  ofyieUnited  States,  they  were  surrounded 
by  securities.  They  could  not  be  removed  in  mass  except  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  law  for  causes  to  be  submitted  to  con- 
gress. No  part  of  them,  even  to  the  amount  of  a dollar,  could 
be  withdrawn  but  by  an  appropriation  by  congress,  and  then  at- 
tested by  vouchers  to  prevent' fraud  or  misappropriation.  How 
do  they  stand  now?  If  placed  in  state  banks  they  have  no  per- 
manency there,  for  the  power  that  puts  them  there  may  remove 
them  at  pleasure,  with  or  without  reason.  They  are  as  much 
at  the  disposal  of  the  president  as  if  they  were  put  into  his  pri- 
vate chest  and  the  key  was  in  his  pocket.  The  case  then  stands 
thus.  Ten  dollars  of  the  public  money  cannot  be  taken  from  its 
place  of  deposite,  without  an  appropriation  by  law,  atjd  the  at- 
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testation  of  various  official  vouchees.  But  the  whole  mass  may 
be  disposed  of  by  the  president,  according  to  his  pleasure,  with- 
out the  assent  Or  knowledge  of  congress,  and  without  any  vouch- 
or but  his  order.  No  king  that  we  have  ever  heard  of  has  pos- 
sessed such  an  absolute  unchecked  control  over  the  public  mo- 
ney. [Na£.  Gazette. 

Mr.  Clay.  We  see  it  stated  in  the  newspapers,  that 
Mr.  Clay,  accompanied  by  his  lady,  was  about  to  leave 
home  on  a visit  to  some  of  the  eastern  cities,  previous  to 
the  meeting  of  congress;  and  so  fulfil  a design  which  the 
prevalence  of  the  cholera  in  Kentucky  prevented  last 
tummer. 

This  much  abused  statesman  and  patriot,  will  he 
warmly  received  every  where — and  tens  of  thousands 
of  persons  who  joined  in  unjust  clamors  against  him  in 
times  past,  are  ready  to  render  courtesies  to  him,  and  so 
make  some  reparation  for  wrongs  committed,  in  the 
effervescence  and  fury  of  an  electioneering  campaign:  for 
though  some  6till  believe  in  the  truth  of  certain  charges 
preferred  against  Mr.  Clay,  because  of  the  election  of  Mr. 
Adams  to  the  presidency,  and  his  own  acceptance  of  the 
office  of  secretary  of  state — he  has  already  out-lived  the 
chief  part  of  the  hostility  which  so  fiercely  prevailed 
against  him,  and  his  talents  and  zeal  again  command  a 
large  portion  of  that  respect  which  rightfully  belongs  to 
them — unless  with  those  who,  looking  to  the  “succession,” 
feel  a political  necessity,  as  they  suppose,  to  keep  up  the 
excitement,  and  prevent  a cool  consideration  of  his  gene- 
ral character  and  conduct,  and  long  and  valuable  service, 
jn  the  business  of  the  republic. 

This  paper  has  never  lent  a personal  support  to  any 
candidate  for  office — -nor,  indeed,  any  support  to  indivi- 
duals, except  in  the  support  of  measures  which  such  indi- 
viduals supported nor  shall  it.  We  are  entirely 

ignorant  of  Mr.  Clay’s  prospective  views — whether  or 
no  it  is  his  desire  to  be  again  a candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency; yet  unless  others  are  better  informed  than  we 
are,  we  think  that  they  are  treating  this  gentleman  un- 
kindly, in  certain  premature  remarks  on  a distant  cam- 
paign for  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  United  States.  But 
this  is  not  a subject  for  us  to  discuss  in  the  Register, 
and  with  reference  to  individuals,  whatever  our  own  pri- 
vate opinions  may  be;  and  is  noticed  only  because  of 
statements  made  in  other  papers  in  which  our  name  has 
been  introduced.  We  are  free  however  to  express  an 
opinion,  built  upon  a long  and  close  observation  of  the 
proceedings  and  acts  of  Mr.  Clay,  that  he  is  among  the 
most  wronged  of  all  men  living:  and  we  say  this  with  the 
greater  liberty  for  the  reason  that,  on  a late  important 
occasion,  we  had  the  misfortune  to  differ  in  opinion  con- 
cerning a matter  to  which  his  vigorous  and  enlightened 
mind,  and  our  own  feeble  ability,  had  been  long  and  in- 
timately allied.  We  do  not  yet  approve  the  course 
which  our  old  and  much  honored  friend  pursued — (and 
Mr.  Clay  would  be  about  the  last  person  in  the  world  to 
demand  a subscription  to  his  opinions,  unless  awarded  by 
the  dictates  of  a man’s  own  judgment) — but  that  he  was 
influenced  in  the  case  referred  to  by  the  purest  motives 
and  most  patriotic  views,  we  most  certainly  believe,  and 
might  almost  say  that  we  know. 

We  copy  with  much  pleasure,  the  following  from  the 
Kentucky  “Commentator.”  The  eloquence  and  justice 
with  which  his  public  services  are  set  forth  are  worthy 
of  the  occasion: 

“henry  clay. 

“At  last,  in  the  grand  review  through  which  each  successive 
generation  passes,  the  question  will  be,  what  has  a man  done 
for  his  country,  and  not  what  the  country  has  done  for  the  man. 
And  who  can  stand  that  ordeal  in  which  passion  and  prejudice 
have  no  part,  better  than  Henry  Clay?  Could  a man  but  look 
beyond  the  misty  and  obscure  horizon  by  which  his  vision  is  at 
present  limited,  into  the  elear  and  unclouded  light  with  which 
posterity  illuminates  the  past,  and  vieW^in  succession  the  can- 
didates for  a world’s  applause,  his  heart  would  bound  within 
him  as  he  heard  the  herald  proclaiming  the  approach  of  Henry 
Clay.  When  the  demand  is  made  what  has  he  done  to  entitle 
him  to  distinction?  a voice  from  the  great  continent  of  South 
America  would  be  heard  to  exclaim,  he  pointed  to  us  the  road 
to  freedom— he  waved  aloft,  as  a flaming  brand,  the  eternal 
rights  of  man,  and  the  thunders  of  his  eloquence  emboldened  us 
to  dare  to  be  free.  From  the  countless  sails  which  whiten  the 
ocean,  the  mariner  would  exclaim,  he  fVas  the  advocate  of  sai 
tor’s  rights,  and  urged  his  country  to  break  down  the  despotism 
Of  the  seas.  In  union  with  these,  the  soldiers  of  freedom  would 
■end  forth  a shout  from  their  ranks,  hailing  the  orator  who  had 


cheered  them  in  the  darkest  hour  of  their  struggle,  and  forced 
his  reluctant  country  to  remember  the  “poor  old  soldier.” 

“There  would  the  friends  of  peace  be  seen  advancing  with 
their  olive  and  laurel  crown  to  reward  the  man  who  had  twice 
shielded  his  native  land  from  civil  war.  They  would  point  to 
Henry  Clay  as  the  bright  example  of  self  devotion  for  the  good 
of  his  kind.  Added  to  this,  would  be  the  successful  hum  of 
busy  industry  hastening  to  speak  the  praises  of  this  great  en- 
courager  of  the  arts  and  pursuits  of  civil  life,  while  from  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  the  statesman  would  hail  him  as  the  able 
projector  of  those  grand  designs  which  constitute  a state.  And 
when  the  question  is  asked,  why  such  a man  was  not  raised  to 
the  most  exalted  station  among  his  countrymen?  All  that  will 
be  necessary  to  answer  inquiry  will  be,  to  point  to  faction, 
vainly  endeavoring  to  hide  its  diminished  head  and  escape  from 
odium.  If  Mr.  Clay  is  destined  never  to  reach  the  presidency,  ■ 
the  loss  will  be  his  country’s,  not  his  own.  He  ha3  already 
“lived  down  calumny,”  even  if  gratitude  is  withheld.  In  the 
walks  of  private  life  he  will  find  gathering  around  him,  the 
heartfelt  wishes  for  his  happiness,  and  without  the  trappings  of 
power,  he  will  have  much  of  its  substance.  Hi-s  opinions  will  be 
sought  after,  in  times  of  difficulty  and  trouble,  and  to  the  groves 
of  Ashland,  politicians  will  repair,  that  they  may  learn  wisdom. 
The  retirement  of  such  a man  will  attract  more  ol'public  regard 
than  the  highest  exaltation  of  an  inferior  man.” 

Fires.  There  was  a great  fire  at  Boston  on  the  23d 
ult.  It  commenced  at  the  engine  house.  No.  10,  Union 
street — and  so  rapid  were  the  flames,  that  the  fire  engine, 
itself,  was  hardly  saved!  The  fire  spread,  and  destroy- 
ed many  houses,  and. a great  deal  of  property  in  goods  of 
various  kinds.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  the  work  of 
an  incendiary. 

On  the  27th  ult.  at  about  11  o’clock,  A.  M.  the  new 
and  extensive  steam  planing  establishment  of  Messrs. 
Howland  & Woollen,  on  Lombard  street,  Baltimore, 
took  fire,  and  was  entirely  consumed,  with  a great  quan- 
tity of  dressed  and  undressed  plank,  the  whole  valued  at 
about  20,000.  It  was  the  most  rapid  fire  that  we  ever 
witnessed — as  may  be  supposed  from  the  fact  that  three 
horses,  attached  to  a wagon  which  was  loading  in  the 
yard,  with  the  wagon,  were  consumed — being  instantly  en- 
veloped in  flames.  Indeed,  some  of  the  persons  employ- 
ed  about  the  establishment,  hardly  escaped— so  large  was 
the  supply  of  shavings  and  other  quick  combustibles, 
about  the  building  and  in  the  yard.  It  was  well  that  this 
calamity  happened  in  the  day  time,  and  that  the  wind 
prevailed  from  a quarter  which  chiefly  forced  the  flames, 
and  a dense  mass  of  burning  matter,  over  a vacant  space, 
as  almost  any  other  direction  would  have  exceedingly  ex- 
tended the  destruction  of  property;  and  if  the  flame  had 
inclined  either  to  the  medical  college  or  the  infirmary, 
neither  could  have  been  saved— as  it  was,  several  houses, 
far  distant  from  the  seat  of  the  conflagration,  were  actu- 
ally on  fire,  but  preserved,  d>v  the  promptitude  and  dar- 
ing of  our  firemen.  The  heat  of  this  fire  was  so  great 
that  its  progress  could  not  have  been  arrested  as  to  the 
establishment  in  which  it  originated,  had  the  supply  of 
water  been  abundant — which  it  is  not  in  this  section  of 
our  city.  The  fire  was  accidental. 

One  of  the  firemen,  Mr.  Columbus  Vinkle,  was  killed, 
being  run  over  by  the  suction  engine  of  the  Howard  com- 
pany. 

One  large  fire  happened  at  New  York  in  the  evening 
of  the  26th,  and  another  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  ult. 
The  first  occurred  at  a distillery  on  Wooster  street,  by 
blowing  oft'  the  cap  of  a still,  whereby  the  large  estab- 
lishment was  destroyed,  and  several  adjacent  buildings 
injured.  The  second  commenced  in  a spirits  coloring 
manufactory,  on  Columbia  street,  and  before  the  fire  was 
got  under  more  than  twenty  small  buildings  were  de- 
stroyed. 

Agricultural  prospects.  The  price  of  all  the  great 
staples  of  our  country  is  high — bread-stuffs  and  meats, 
cotton  and  wool,  and  various  other  commodities.  Money 
ought  to  be  exceedingly  “plentiful,”  and  the  currency 
remain  a sound  one.  It  is  a matter  that  should  not  be 
meddled  with  unless  in  extreme  necessit}'.  There  is  no 
thing  to  which  the  “old  saw”  “let  very  well  alone,”  more 
strongly  applies. 

Our  last  advices  shew  that  cotton  maintains  its  high 
rate  of  value  at  Liverpool,  a6  stated  in  our  last;  and  a 
letter  dated  London  14th  Aug.  says— “Respecting  Eng- 
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lish  wools — English  wools  are  nearly  double  the  price 
they  were  last  year.  We  have  this  day  given  22 $d.  for 
South  Down  fleeces.  We  bought  the  very  same  flock 
last  year  at  12//.  2s.  is  now  the  current  price  in  Sussex 
for  farmers’  lots,  and  many  think  they  will  reach  2s.  6 d. 
before  the  spring.  Nine-tenths  of  the  wool  crop  of  the 
country  is  already  out  of  the  growers’  hands,  and  none  of 
the  old  stocks  remaining  except  here  and  there  an  eccen- 
tric holder.  The  advance  appears  to  be  firmly  establish- 
ed, and  the  best  informed  do  not  anticipate  anyr  decline, 
as  the  consumption  is  going  on  at  the  rate  of  18  months 
production.” 

Scraps  relating  to  manufactures.  A great  part 
of  the  manufactures  of  this  town  are  shipped  at  New  York 
for  southern  markets,  and  teams  are  constantly  on  the 
road  to  that  city,  with  the  products  of  our  work  shops. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  as  an  indication  of  the  growing  bu- 
siness and  prosperity  of  the  town,  that  twenty  teams  have, 
in  two  days,  taken,  it  has  been  calculated,  $200,000  worth 
of  manufactured  goods — principally  shoes — to  New  York, 
for  shipment.  The  business  of  the  place,  we  are  gratifi- 
ed to  say,  was  never  so  prosperous,  nor  so  extensive,  and 
the  prospect  of  our  manufactures  is  full  of  promise. 

[JVezvark  Adv. 

Salt.  An  experiment  has  lately  been  made  on  salt 
water  obtained  at  the  Messrs.  Preston’s  salt  works,  on 
Holston  river,  which  exhibited  the  following  result. 
Twenty  buckets  full  (sixty-seven  gallons)  of  the  water 
was  put  into  a boiler,  which  evaporated  in  four  hours, 
leaving  a deposite  of  five  bushels  salt,  weighing  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-one  pounds.  This  experiment  shows  that 
the  bulk  of  salt  is  in  proportion  of  one-fourth  to  the  wa- 
ter in  which  it  is  held.  It  is  thought  that  there  is  known 
no  water  which  approaches  this  in  strength.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  quantity'  of  bittern  or  other  foreign  mat- 
ter found  in  it.  The  supply  of  this  water  is  equal  to  the 
manufacture  of  five  hundred  bushels  of  salt  in  twenty- 
four  hours. 

Rapid  work.  A young  lady  working  at  the  Annawan 
manufactory^,  at  Fall  River,  earned  and  received  for  her 
services,  as  a dresser-tender,  during  the  month  of  Au- 
gust, $37:  being  an  average  of  $9  25  a week. 

Petersburg,  Va.  Sept.  26.  We  feel  an  honest  pride 
in  giving  publicity  to  the  following  evidence  of  public 
spirit  and  enterprise  on  the  pai  t of  our  citizens.  Taking 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  much  of  our  capital  had 
been  already  engaged  in  similar  undertakings,  it  evinces 
an  extent  of  resources  and  a readiness  to  apply  them, 
which  can  only  be  the  consequence  of  renewed  and  in- 
creasing prosperity.  A subscription  fora  stock  of  $120,000 
to  be  invested  in  the  establishment  of  cotton  and  other 
manufactories,  was  opened  oil  Tuesday'  last,  and  the 
whole  amount  readily  made  up  in  the  course  of  two 
hours.  $30,000  more  could  have  been  easily  obtained, 
during  the  day,  if  required.  We  understand,  that  an 
application  will  be  made  to  the  next  legislature,  for  an 
act  of  incorporation. 

j Baltimore  manufactures.  We  take  shame  to  ourselves 
for  not  having,  until  a few  days  past,  visited  the  carpet 
manufactory  of  Messrs.  C.  G.  Conradt  & Co.  situate  on 
Granby  street,  Baltimore.  It  is  a large  establishment, 
in  excellent  order,  and  producing  articles  of  the  best 
quality,  at  reasonable  prices — the  “working  people” 
being  paid  a fair  compensation,  and  appearing  contented 
in  their  employ'ments. 

There  are  38  carpet  looms  in  operation — and  from  50 
to  60  men,  and  about  40  women  and  children,  here  earn 
a comfortable  subsistence.  The  product  is  from  70,000 
to  80,000  yards  of  carpeting,  annually'- — selling  for  from 
70  to  140  cents  per  yard. 

The  carpet  weaving  is  among  the  most  curious  and  in- 
teresting operations  in  manufactures.  We  cannot  describe 
• the  looms,  or  the  manner  of  their  working,  being  unac- 
quainted with  the  terms  necessary  to  convey  intelligent 
ideas  on  the  subject.  Persons,  generally,  must  see  the 
manner  in  which  the  figures  are  formed,  to  entertain  a 
mere  “notion”  of  the  extent  of  scientific  power  and  judg- 
ment exerted  to  produce  these  useful  and  beautiful  fa- 
bricks — which  rival  the  European  in  taste  and  color,  and 
are  of  better  quality',  as  to  the  materials  used,  regard 
being  had  to  selling  prices. 


Hardly  one  man  in  a hundred  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bal- 
timore, has,  perhaps,  more  than  heard  of  tl*s  establish- 
ment, and  a much  less  proportion  is  acquainted  with  its 
importance.  It  probably  subsists  nearly  250  individuals, 
and  gives  a value  of  about  $70,000  a year,  to  be  chiefly 
distributed  in  this  city  and  its  vicinity — which,  by  its  per- 
petually multiplying  and  rapid  circulations,  has  a consi- 
derable effect,  and  comes  in  aid  of  the  general  prosperity 
of  Baltimore,  as  a creation  of  value. 

The  worthy  and  spirited  proprietors  (though  a rush  of 
visiters  on  them  would  be  oppressive),  kindly  receive 
those  who  are  desirous  of  seeing  their  operations,  at  pro- 
per seasons;  and  it  would  be  well  if  the  people  of  this 
city  were  better  acquainted  with  the  sources  of  their  own 
prosperity' — which  are  mainly  to  be  found  in  our  work- 
shops; where  the  silelit,  or  unobtrusive  operations  of  busy 
thousands  add  daily  to  the  value  of  real  property , and  all 
that  concerns  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Baltimore.  It 
is.  the  creation  of  value  i*n  these  which  fills  the  city  with 
people.  How  was  it  in  1820  or  1823 — when  labor  was 
prostrate?  Many  hundreds  of  houses  were  without  ten- 
ants— every  thing  had  a pancake-flatness.  And  how  is  it 
now,  through  the  impetus  of- the  acts  of  1824  and  1828? 
Though  thousands  of  houses  have  been  built  since  1820, 
it  is  not  easy  to  find  a comfortable  or  decent  one  that  is 
unoccupied. 

The  first  thing  that  we  do,  on  entering  a factory,  is  to 
regard  the  “main  brace” — the  working  people;  to  look 
at  them  closely.  If  they  are  healthy'  and  well  clad,  and 
have  lively  countenances,  we  then  feel  pleasure  in  exami- 
nations of  the  apparatus  and  production;  and  this  plea- 
sure we  experienced  at  . Messrs.  Conradt  and.  company’s 
establishment,  as  we  have,  also,  at  many'  others. 

The  institutes.  The  Franklin  Institute,  at  Phila- 
delphia, was  opened  in  the  present  week  for  the  display 
of  American  goods,  and  the  show  at  that  excellent  estab- 
lishment, is  no  doubt,  a very  splendid  one.  It  is  spoken 
of  as  surpassing  all  previous  exhibitions- — in  silver  ware, 
rich  glass,  porcelain,  piano  and  cabinet  wares,  carpets, 
cotton  and  woollen  goods,  lamps,  &c.  &c.  The  pre- 
miums will  be  awarded  in  November,  on  which  occasion 
Mr.  Webster  will  deliver  the  address. 

The  fair  of  the  American  Institute  at  New  York  com- 
mences on  the  15th  inst.  and  is  expected  to  be  a highly 
interesting  exhibition.  We  understand,  and  Venture  to 
mention  it,  tliat  our  accomplished  fellow  townsman,  John 
P.  Kennedy , esq.  will  deliver  the  address. 

Coau  trade.  We  take  from  the  “Miner’s  Journal” 
ihe  following  statement  of  the  coal  shipped  from  the 
mines  the  present  season  up  the  20th  ultimo: 


Little  Schuylkill 25,718 

West  Branch  rail  road 57,850 

Mount  Carbon  rail  road 55,386 

Mill  Creek  rail  road 28,764 

Schuy  lkill  Valley  rail  road.. 19,423 

Lehigh  coal  trade 78,900 

Delaware  and  Hudson  coal  trade 64,950 


Total,  tons 330,980 


[What  a vast  business  has  grown  up  in  the  few  last 
years?  To  what  amount  will  it  proceed  in  the  ten  which 
are  to  come?] 

Anthracite  coad.  We  have  heretofore  mentioned 
that  Mr.  Purcell,  an  engineer,  of  Williamsport,  in  this 
state,  had  not  long  since,  discovered  a bed  of  anthracite 
coal,  in  Berkely  county,  Va.  By  digging  a few  feet  into 
the  earth,  the  coal  was  met  with  in  various  places — so  as 
to  justify  the  opinion  that  it  is  an  extensive  body.  And 
accordingly,  we  learn  that  Mr.  Purcell  entertains  no 
doubt;  from  this  circumstance,  and  the  general  indica- 
tions of  the  county'-,  as  well  as  their  analogy  to  the  coal 
region  of  Pennsylvania,  that  coal  exists  in  great  abund- 
ance in  Berkely  county.  The  Williamsport  Banner  in 
noticing  this  discovery  of  coal,  carries  the  supposition 
farther— as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  remark  of  that 
paper:  The  region  in  which  this  discovery  lias  been 
made  corresponds  with  the  anthracite  region  in  PennsyL 
vrnia;  and  is  on  a line  with  Licking  creek  in  this  county. 
It  is  said  that  no  coal  has  been  found  south  of  that  line  or 
range  of  hills  in  that  state,  and  the  inference  is  that  nei- 
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ther  is  it  to  be  discovered  south  or  east  of  it- in  this  state 
or  Virginia*  Its  discovery  in  one  place  in  this  neighbor- 
hood leads  to  the  belief  that  it  extends  in  strata  from  the 
coal  mines  in  Pennsylvania  throughout  that  state,  Mary- 
land and  Virginia,  and  further  south. 

Canals,  roads,  &c.  The  engineer  of  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  canal  has  given  public  notice  that  the  na- 
vigation through  the  canal,  from  the  head'  of  Harper’s 
•Ferry  falls  to  the  Shenandoah  lock,  will  be  opened  for 
t.he  passage  of  boats,  rafts,  &c.  on  the  first  instant. 

By  this  arrangement,  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac, 
which  has  been  for  some  time  interrupted  at  this  point, 
will  be  transferred  to  the  canal,  and  boats  will  be  enabled 
to  pass  the  Harper’s  Ferry  falls,  and  resume  the  river 
navigation  above  and  below  them  as  formerly. 

It  is  confidently  expected  that  in  less  than  two  weeks 
after  the  admission  of  the  water,  as  above  noticed,  the 
whole  extent  of  the  navigation  from  Harper’s  Ferry  to 
the  basin  between  Georgetown  and  Washington  city,  will 
be  opened  to  the  public. 

The  Winchester  and  Harper’s  Ferry  rail  road  is  just 
about  to  be  commenced  under  the  most  happy  prospects 
of  sure  and  ‘speedy  success.  The  money  seems  to  be 

fully  prepared. 

Two  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixteen  shares  of  stock, 
in  the  Port  Deposite  and  Baltimore  rail  road  company, 
were  taken  last  week,  being  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
shares  more  than  were  required  to  complete  the  full 
subscription.  The  prompt  commencement,  and  early 
completion  of  this  most  valuable  improvement  may 
therefore  be  confklenily  anticipated.  [ Gazette 

The  Delaware  breakwater  appears  already. to  be  a snug 
harbor,  for  those  men  whose  home  is  on  the  deep.  Dur- 
ing the  late  easterly  winds  upwards  of  twenty  top-sail 
vessels  found  a safe  anchorage  under  it;  and  the  pilots 
speak  of  the  breakwater  in  the  highest  terms,  as  a har- 
bor and  a place  of  safety  during  a gale  or  adverse  winds. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road  company  has  decid- 
ed in  favor  of  the  “upper  route”'  for  the  branch  to 
Washington  city.  The  distance,  from  a certain  point  on 
the  present  road,  to  Washington  by  the  “lower  route”  is 
32.2052  miles — by  the  upper  route  29.3469  miles,  or 
more  than  two  and  one-third  miles.less:  but  the  cost  of 
the  upper  route,  because  of  extra  masonry,  embank- 
ments, &c.  w ill  be  48,836  dollars  more  than  the  lower; 
yet  the  upper  is  preferred  as  more  economical  than  the 
lower,  because  the  time  of  travel,  and  “tear  and  wear” 
saved — the  latter  being  supposed  more  than  equal  to  the 
interest  on  the  extra  capital  expended,  in  the  annual  sum 
of  544  72.  And  besides,  the  time  required  to  travel  the 
lower  route  is  estimated  at  2 h.  7m.  but  on  the  upper  only 
2 h.  and,  as  the  time  will  be  saved  many  thousand  times 
in  a year,  the  aggregate  is  an  important  one.  Such  is 
the  substance  of  an  able  report  on  this  subject. 

A Philadelphia  paper  says — We  understand  the  Ches- 
apeake and  Delaware  canal  company,  have  made  sundry 
experiments  with  steam  on  their  canal,  which  have  prov- 
ed highly  satisfactory.  The  boat  made  use  of  is  88^  feet 
long  on  deck,  10  feet  beam,  and  draws  twelve  inches  of 
water  besides  a very  small  keel.  Her  paddle  wheels  are 
on  the  sides  of  the  boat,  they  are  4 feet  on  the  fan,  and  8 
feet  2 inches  in  diameter,  the  paddles  are  8 inches  deep. 
The  boiler  is  6 feet  long  by  3 feet  in  diameter,  it  is 
round  and  filled  with  tubes,  the  cylinder  is  8^  inches  in 
diameter,  with  a stroke  of  piston  of  2^  feet'.  When  run- 
ning at  a speed  of  8 miles  an  hour  she  consumes  314 
pounds  of  pine  wood  in  one  hour,  and  at  this  speed  the 
wash  on  the  canal  banks  is  oidy  about  one- third  of  that 
made  by  the  passenger  barges  when  running  at  the  same 
speed. 

From  several  experiments  made  with  this  boat,  we 
learn  that  she  answers  remarkably  well  for  towing  ves- 
sels loaded  with  merchandize  or  produce,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that,  after  this  season,  steam  power  will  entirely 
supersede  the  use  of  horses  ori  this  canal. 

And  a Baltimore  paper  with  reference  to  the  same 
subject,  observes,  that  the  president  and  directors  of  the 
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People’s  Line,  expect  to  make  the  trip  through  the  canal 
in  less  than  one  hour! 

We  learn  that  gen.  Abner  LacocJc,  has  received  and 
accepted  an  appointment  from  the  canal  commissioners 
of  Kentucky,  to  superintend  the  location  of  a lock  and 
canal  navigation  on  Green  river,  which  empties  into  the 
Ohio,  about  250  miles  below  Louisville.  Gen.  L.  has 
already  gone  to  Kentucky.  The  commissioners  are  for- 
tunate in.  having  obtained  his  services. 

Revenue  increased  bt  diminishing  duties.  This  is 
a process,  of  which  there  have  been  a thousand  proofs 
from  time  to  time  published.  In  the  latest  Edinburgh 
Review,  an  article  on  taxation  affords  these  additional 
illustrations  .of  so  wholesome  and  beneficent  a truth: 

In  1822,  when  the  duty  on  spirits  in  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land was  5s.  6 d.  per  gallon,  2,328,000  gallons  in  Ireland, 
and  2,079,000  in  Scotland  alone  paid  duty:  yet  the  com- 
missioners of  excise,  in  the  same  year,  estimated  the  con- 
sumption of  spirits  in  Ireland  at  10,000,000,  and  in  Scot- 
land at  about  6,000,000  gallons.  In  1823,  the  duly  was 
reduced  to  2s.  and  in  1825,  9,267,000  gallons  in  Ireland, 
and- 5,918,000  in  Scotland,  were  brought  to  the  charge; 
and  this,  as  w-ell  ascertained,  not  by  reason  of  increased 
consumption,  but  owing  to  the  total  suppression  of  illicit 
distilleries,  consequent  upon  the  reduction  of  the  duty. 

In  1808,  the  consumption  of  coffee  in  Great  Britain 
amounted  to  1,069,161  lbs.  the  duty  being  Is.  7d.  per  lb. 
It  was  that  year  reduced  to  7d.  and  the  consumption  im- 
mediately rose  next  year  to  9,251,837  lbs.  and  has  gone 
on  increasing,  (the  .duty  now  being  6<7.  per  lb. ) till  it 
amounts  at  present  to  23,000,000  lbs.  Nor  was  this  in- 
creased consumption  of  coffee  at  the  expense  of  that  of 
tea;  for;  in  1808,  there  were  20,859,929  lbs.  of  tea  con- 
sumed in  Great  Britain:  and  the  next  year,  although  the 
increase  in  coffee  was  800  per  cent,  there  w'as  only  a fall- 
ing off  of  5 per  cent,  in  the  consumption  of  tea,  and  that 
in  1811  had’ ceased;  and  now,  notwithstanding  the  im- 
mense increase  in  coffee,  the  consumption  of  tea,  exclu- 
sive of  Ireland,  is  between  26  and  27,000,000  l!>s. 

On  foreign  gin,  the  duty  varied  for  the  ten  years  ending 
in  1806,  from  7s.  6 d.  to  14s.  the  gallon;  and  the  annual 
average  quantity  that  paid  duty,  was  724,351  gallons. 
Now,  the  duty  being  22s.  6c/.  the  gallon,  the  quantity 
paying  duty  is  only  20,000  gallons,  or  one  thirty-sixth 
part!  of  what  it  was  27  years  ago.  The  difference  is 
made  up  by  the  quantities  smuggled  in  from  Flushing, 
and  other  Dutch  towns. 

The  duty  on  tobacco  in  Ireland,  in  1799,  was  8 d.  per  lb. 
and  8,455,555  lbs.  paid  duty  that  year.  In  1832,  the  po- 
pulation having  nearly  trebled  in  the  interval,  and  the 
duty  being  raised  to  3s.  the  quantity  upon  which  duty  was 
paid  was  only  4,344,764  lbs.  yet  no  one  doubts  that  the 
Irish  smoke,  chew  and  snuff,  quite  as  much  as  ever. 

.[J\\  Y.  Am. 

The  cholera.  It  is  said  that  16,000  persons  had  died 
of  the  cholera,  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  in  a few  days — ^as 
many  as  1,200  or  1,400  in  one  day,  chiefly  of  the  lower 
classes  of  the  people! 

A letter  from  the  city  of  Mexico,  of  24th,  August 
says:  “The  government  will  not  be  able  to  despatch  the 
conducta  as  intended,  not  having  troops  to  spare  for  an 
escort.” 

The  disease  had  prevailed  with  great  severity,  in  many 
other  places,  and  had  destroyed  nearly  onp  half  of  some 
of  the  bodies  of  troops;  but  was  abating.  At  Vera  Cruz, 
30  or  40  died  daily. 

Letters  from  I^ew  Orleans  of  the  11th  September,  say 
that  several  cases  of  cholera  had  appeared  in  that  city. 
Many  medical  gentlemen  assert  that  two  epedemics  can- 
not prevail  at  one  time — that  if  two  should  appear,  one 
will  assume  the  mastery.  From  the  1st  to  10th  Sept,  in- 
clusive, there  had  been  359  interments  at  New  Orleans — 
a large  amount  compared  with  the  remaining  population 
of  the  city. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  pecuniary  loss  of  Louisiana  by 
the  death  of  slaves  from  the  cholera,  is  $4,000,000. 

Accounts  from  N.  Orleans  dated  September  15th,  says 
there  is  a manifest  decrease  of  interments,  as  well  as  of 
cases  of  sickness. ' Interments  September  13th — 35;  14th 
—28;  15  th— 29. 
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Cholera  at  St.  Charles,  Mo.  A correspondent  ot 
the  St.  Louis  Republican,  under  date  of  St.  Charles, 
Sept.  1st,  gives  the  following  vivid  and  mournful  picture 
of  the  ravages  of  the  pestilence  in  that  town. 

“This  closes  upon  our  devoted  village,  a sixty-days  reign  of 
terror.”  Destruction  spread  her  evil  wing;  death  followed  in 
the  train,  and  now  we  pay  the  last  tribute  io  the  memory  of  the 
departed  slain.  One  hundred,  from  a thousand,  have  paid  “the 
last  debt  of  nature.”  We  look  upon  the  past— its  recollection 
arises  like  a dream  of  the  morning— a dream  of  sickness,  con- 
sternation, horror,  death.  We  look  around  us  for  those  who  hut 
a few  days  ago  were  the  objects  of  our  love,  the  joy  of  our  heart 
— but  we  see  them  not.  The  kind  Neighbor — the  sober  citizen 
— the  fond  associate— the  devoted  friend — the  wife  of  our  bosom, 
who  shared  with  us  the  joys  of  happier  days,  the  loves  of  younger 
years,  the  associations  of  life’s  changing  scenes— the  mother  who 
nurtured  us  from  the  infant’s  cradle,  through  all  the  long  years 
of  childhood  and  youth,  and  was  just  contemplating  our  en- 
trance upon  “life’s  vast  theatre”  with  the  fondest  anticipations 
of  a full  recompense  for  all  the  love,  and  care,  and  solicitude 
which  were  spent  in  the  training  of  her  first  born  son.  The  sis- 
ter, whose  little  fond  attentions  to  a brother’s  comfort,  had  en- 
deared her  to  our  heart,  even  beyond  a brother’s  love,  whose  su- 
perior intelligence,  and  surpassing  loveliness,  had  made  her  the 
admired  of  every  circle.  The  brother,  with  all  that  tenderness, 
that  affection,  that  manliness,  which  recommended  him  to  the 
friendship  of  all;  and  the  man  of  God,  too,  who  has  often  drop- 
ped the  tear  of  sorrow  o.ver  the  impenitence  of  men,  who  has 
heaved  many  a secret  sigh  because  we  did  not  love  the  Saviour 
and  set  out  for  heaven — all — all  have  bade  us  a long  farewell. 
And  when  the  eager  inquiry  rushes  across  the  bosom,  eie  me- 
mory wakes  herself— where  are  they?  Recollection  makes  the 
dreary  response — they  sleep  in  the  grave — their  dwelling  place 
is — eternity. 

I have  just  returned  from  the  different  places  of  sepulture. 
It  was  a melancholy  visit.  I may  not  repeat  it  soon.  When  the 
sudden  reflection  arose,  that  before  me  were  entombed  the 
friends  of  my  youth — the  parents  of  younger  years,  and  the  as- 
sociates of  riper  age — that  all  their  deeds  of  kindness  and  of 
love  were  ended— that  I could  not  tell  them  how  much  I loved 
them  still,  and  that  for  all  those  deeds  of  kindness  and  of  love  I 
could  make  no  fond  return,  I regretted  for  a moment  I was  not 
laid  beside  them,  and  with  them,  mouldering  to  my  mother 
earth.  I turned  away  from  the  melancholy  spot  and  beheld  in 
the  midst  of  a little  thicket  a lonely  grave — it  was  the  tomb  of 

: its  deserted  situation  accorded  but  too  closely  with  his 

own  lonely  condition.  But  a few  years  since  he  left  all  the  fond 
endearments  of  a father’s  home,  and  after  crossing  the  broad 
Atlantic,  sought  in  the  great  valley  of  the  west  that  liberty 
which  tyrants  had  always  denied  him,  and  which  the  country  of 
Washington  could  only  give.  He  loved  his  adopted  country, 
more  than  the  land  which  gave  him  birth.  Our  laws  he  respect- 
ed. Our  institutions  he  admired,  and  anticipated  in  a few  years, 
the  realization  of  that  happiness  which  liberty  only  can  bestow, 
and  freedom  only  can  secure.  But  disease  came.  He  was  a 
stranger — there  waited  at  his  sick  couch,  no  father’s  care,  or 
brother’s  love — no  mother’s  tear  dropped  upon  his  weary  pillow 
— no  sister’s  smile  lighted  up  his  haggard  countenance.  No! 
he  had  none  of  these  to  bring  him  comfort  on  a dying  bed;  and 
when  he  died,  none  shed  for  him  a tear — no  friendly  mourner 
followed  to  hie  grave — and  far  from  father;  mother,  sister,  friends, 
a stranger  in  a strange  land,  he  lies  forgotten,  and  he  wastes 
unwept. 

Wandering  on,  I saw  the  father,  the  mother  and  the  little  in- 
fant, all  laid  side  by  side  in  the  cold  embrace  of  death.  No 
more  to  live  and  love,  till  the  last  resurrection.  Still  farther 
on,  and  there  slept  together,  the  husband,  the  wife,  the  mother, 
the  father,  the  daughter,  the  sister — all  in  one  little  group,  no 
more  to  wake  till  Gabriel’s  trump  shall  rouse  the  slumbering 
dead.  There  too,  friend  laid  by  friend*,  and  neighbor  fast  by 
neighho.r  slept,  to  wake  not  again,  until  they  wake  to  sleep  no 
jnore. 

Death  and  the  grave  know  no  distinction.  There  was  the 
lady  of  fashion — once  she  moved  in  all  the  show  of  dress  arid 
pride  of  conscious  beauty— rthe  stately  step— the  lofty  mein— the* 
piercing  eye — the  coral  lip — the  ruddy  cheek— the  lily  forehead, 
and  the  raven  ringlet,  all  once  were  her’s — but  alas!  now  mould- 
ering all;  and  at  a small  remove,  there  slept  the  menial  slave, 
on  the  same  damp  couch.  And  the  enemy  too,  reposed  in  the 
very  bosom  of  him,  upon  whose  character  he  once  sought  to  fix 
dishonor’s  stains,  and  whose  very  existence  he  would  cheerfully 
have  blotted  from  the  earth.  But  they  rest  together,  till  the 
Great  Judge  of  all  shall  summon  them  to  trial.  And  not  far 
hence,  I saw  the  mother’s  grave, and  at  herside  there  slept  three 
darling  children.  She  will  press  them  no  longer  to  her  bosom 
— no  more  imprint  upon  their  infant  lips,  affection’s  kiss.  No! 
putrefaction  wastes  that  mother’s  bosom  now,  and  those  infant 
lips  now  feed  the  loathsome  grave- worm.  They  will  return  to 
us  no  more,  but  we  will  soon  go  to  them,  for 
Sic  nos  transimus  omnes. 

A disqualification  ! The  Raleigh  Register  states 
that  Mr.  Gaston,  ot  North  Carolina,  at  the  urgent  request 
of  his  friends-  has  consented  to  be  nominated  to  the  legis- 
lature as  a candidate  for  the  station  of  judge  of  the  su- 


preme court  of  North  Carolina,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occa- 
sioned by  the  death  of  chief  justice  Henderson. 

Mr.  Gaston  is  favorably  known  to  the  nation  at  large. 
He  is  a gentleman  of  fine  talents,  superior  legal  attain- 
ments, and  estimable  character.  He  is,  however,  a mem- 
ber of  the  Catholic  church — and  the  constitution  of  N. 
Carolina  contains  a provision  that  no  person  ivho  denies 
the  truth  of'  the  Protestant  religion  shall  be  capable  of 
holding  any  office  under  the  state. 

Law — ciy^l  and  military.  During  a military  pa- 
rade at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  court  felt  so  annoyed  by  the 
music  that  the  president  judge  had  the  officers  arrested 
and  brought  before  him,  but  upon  their  declaring  they 
had  no  intention  of  disturbing  the  proceedings,  they  were 
discharged.  The  occasion  gave  rise  to  a long  address  on 
the  relative  nature  of  civil  and  military  power,  by  judge 
Wright. 

[No  doubt — because  of  the  soundness  and  sagacity  of 
the  judge,  a very  interesting  case  was  presented;  and  we 
hope  that  it  w'ill  be  fully  reported.] 

“Working  men.”  The  following  is  from  the  New 
Haven  Herald. 

American  generals.  Washington  was  a surveyor,  and 
in  after  life  a farmer — “Expressive  silence!  muse  his 
praise.”  Knox  was  a book-binder  and  stationer.  Mor- 
gan, (he  of  the  Cowpens),  was  a drover.  Tarlton  got 
from  him  a sound  lecture  on  that  subject.  Greene  was 
a black-smith,  and  withal  a Quaker,  albeit  through  all 
his  southern  campaigns,  and  particularly  at  the  Eutaw 
springs,  he  put  oft"  the  outward  man.  Arnold — (1  ask 
pardon  for  naming  him  in  such  company) — was  a gro- 
cer and  provision ;store  keeper  in  New  Haven,  where 
his  sign  is  still  to  be  seen;  the  same  that  decorated  his 
shop  before  the  revolution.  Gates,  who  opened  Bur- 
goyne’s  eyes  to  the  fact  that  he  could  not  “march  through 
the  United  States  with  5,000  men,”  was  a “regular  built 
soldier,”  but  after  the  revolution,  a farmer.  Warren, 
the  martyr  of  Bunker  Hill,  was  a physician,  and  hesitat- 
ed not  to  exhibit  to  his  countrymen  a splendid  example  of 
the  manner  in  which  American  physicians  should  prac- 
tise when  called  upon  by  their  country.  Marion,  the 
“old  fox”  of  the  south,  was  a cow  boy.  Sumter,  the 
“fighting  cock”  of  South  Carolina,  was  a shepherd’s  boy. 
More  anon. 

An  appropriate  figure.  In  a late  number  of  major 
Noah’s  Evening  Star,  we  find  the  following  correct  re- 
flections: ; 

“Those  who  count  so  strongly  at  the  ballot  box,  the 
operatives,  the  mechanics,  the  artizans,  and  the  laborers, 
have  little  time  to  investigate  questions  of  this  kind;  it 
was  sufficient  they  were  told  the  United  States  bank  was 
a dangerous  institution;  they  started  upon  the  hunt,  and 
have  pursued  and  will  pursue  it  until  at  some  breathing 
place  in  the  chase  they  stop  to  rest,  and  recount  the  pe- 
rils of  the  day,  and  the  value  and  importance  of  the  vic- 
tory, then  they  may  find  that  they  have  pursued  the  noble 
lion  who  kept  in  check  the  tigers  and  panthers  of  the 
forest,  and  that  at  his  death  they  will  be  left  exposed,  to 
the  danger  and  ferocity  of  animals  whose  power,  sepa- 
rately, may  be  less,  but  those  who  attack  will  prove  far 
more  fatal  and  destructive/” 

T he  slate  auESTioN.  From  the.  Boston  Patriot.— 
The  Augusta  Chronicle  contains  a letter  from  col.  Joseph 
H.  Lumpkin,  of  Georgia,  in  reply  to  queries  propounded 
to  him  by  the  editor  of  that  paper,  touching  some  re- 
marks made  by  him  at  a meeting  in  this  city  during  the 
past  summer.  The  meeting,  it  will  be  recollected,  was 
called  to  aid  in  the  collection  of  funds  for  the  theological 
seminary  in  Columbia,  S.  C.  and  for  the  melioration  of 
the  condition  of  southern  domestics.  We  would  gladly 
publish  the  entire  letter;  but  its  length  obliges  us  to  con- 
fine ourselves  to  an  extract  respecting  the  insidious  system 
said  to  be  maturing  here  against  southern  institutions.— 
Col.  Lumpkin  saw  enough  to  satisfy  himself  fully  that  the 
charge  made  against  us  of  entertaining  a design  to  eman- 
cipate the  slaves,  without  regard  to  the  laws  of  the  land 
and  the  rights  of  pr^ertv,  was  without  foundation.  His 
testimony  on  that  point  is  important  and  we  hope  satisfac- 
tory even  to  such  as  have  been  led  to  believe  otherwise. 
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“I  aver, (says  lie),  as  the  result  of  the  most  extensive 
personal  observation,  that  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hun- 
dred of  the  sober , intelligent  and  rational  of  the  north , 
not  only  have  no  participation  in  this  project,  but  unite 
■with  us  in  denouncing  and  opposing  it  and  its  authors  and 
advocates . The  most  pointed  and  bitter  rebuke  against 
these  agitators,  which  I have  ever  read  or  listened  to,  w as 
in  Boston,  on  the  fourth  of  July,  from  one  of  .the  most  ta- 
lented and  respectable  men  of  New  England,*  in  an  ad- 
dress delivered  before  the  Massachusetts  colonization  so- 
ciety, of  which  he  was  the  anniversary  orator;  and  to  an 
auditory,  among  whom  I observed  the  lieutenant  governor, 
and  most  of  the  influential  and  distinguished  men  of  the 
place.  While  self-preservation,  then — the  first  law  of 
nature,  common  even  to  the  brute  creation,  tio  less  than 
to  man — requires  the  south  to  be  watchful — is  it  fair,  is 
it  generous,  to  involve  a whole  people  in  the  guilt  of  re- 
morseless fanatics,  whose  principles  and  proceedings  they 
repudiate  in  common  with  ourselves?  The  north  is  en- 
titled to  discuss,  in  their  newspapers,  their  periodicals, 
and  in  any  other  mode,  except  politically,*  the  abstract 
question  of  slaverj%  if  it  seems  good  to  them  to  do  so,  just 
as  they  would  the  late  Catholic  emancipation  bill,  or  the 
Polish  revolution;  provided  it  be  done  with  a view  to 
assist,  and  not  to  injure — to  convince  and  not  to  irritate. 
Beyond  this  they  have  no  right;  nor  do  I believe  they  de- 
sire or  design  to  interfere.” 

Maine.  Mr.  Evans  is  re-elected  to  congress,  by  a ma- 
jority of  12  votes — for  Mr.  E.  (national  republican)  3,542. 
Mr.  White  (Jackson)  2,693,  scattering  567. 

New  Yore.  The  following  is  the  amount  of  the  va- 
luation of  real  and  personal  estate,  as  made  up  by  the 
board  of  assessors,  at  their  final  meeting  last  evening. 
The  amount  of  taxes  to  be  raised  for  the  present  year,  it 
is  understood  will  exceed  800,000  dollars,  which,  w ith 
the  expenses  of  collection,  &c.  will  not  vary  much  from 
one  half  per  cent,  on  this  valuation.  The  total  increase 
of  the  valuation  of  real  and  personal  estate,  since  the  last 
year’s  report,  is  $23,018,461.  The  expenses  incurred  by 
the  prevalence  of  the  cholera  last  year,  which  are  to  be 
included  in  this  year’s  taxes,  we  understand,  amounted 
to  nearly.  300,000  dollars.  [Mer.  Adv. 

VALUATIONS. 


Wards, 

Real  estate. 

Personal. 

Total. 

1st 

22,521,104 

26,051,899 

48,572,973 

2d 

10,514,500 

2,864,735 

13,379,235 

3d 

10,100,000 

6,366,772 

16,466,772 

4th 

6,851,550 

2,565,553 

9,417,103 

5 th 

8,688,000 

3,727,172 

12,415,172 

6th 

5,675,550 

2,885,776 

8,561,326 

7th 

6,480,180 

1,989,470 

8,469,650 

8th 

6,899,686 

1,406,400 

8,395,086 

9th 

4,806,300 

551,100 

5,357,400 

10th 

4,230,800 

636,500 

4,867,300 

11th 

6,487,058 

551,900 

7,038,958 

12th 

7,432,325 

488,900 

7,921,225 

13th 

2,351,600 

345,158 

2,696,758 

14th 

4,453,600 

1,988,605 

6,442,205 

15  th 

7,166,735 

2,054,200 

7,220,935 

Total, 

114,907,013 

54,474,110 

$179,381,123 

Pennsylvania.  . At  the  election  for  inspectors,  held 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  on  Saturday  last,  the  national 
republicans  gained  8 w ards  out  of  the  15.  The  aggregate. 
Votes  were  3,568  national  republican  and  3,368  Jackson. 

Mr.  Sutherland  was  elected  to  the  next  congress,  but 
feeing  appointed  a judge,  resigned  a short  time  since,  and 
the  governor  issued  a writ  for  a new  election — and  Mr. 
John  Sergeant  having  been  named  to  represent  the  dis- 
trict, Mr.  Sutherland  is  again  offered  as  a candidate. 
This  is  an  uncommon  move. 

The  general,  election  in  Pennsylvania  takes  place  on 
Tuesday  next.  The  members  of  congress  were  chosen 
last  year,  in  advance,  as  is  customary  in  this  and  several 
other  states. 

Maryland.  The  general  ele^ion  for  members  .of 
congress,  of  the  house  of  delegate^,  sheriff,  &e.  takes 


*Mr.  Cushing,  of  Newlmryport. 


place  on  Monday  next.  There  are  some  singular  divi- 
sions or  formations  of  parties. 

New  York  axd  Brooklyn.  From  the  Long  Island 
Star.  The  commercial  prosperity  of  N.  York  and  Brook- 
lyn, and  constant  accession  to  the  population  of  the  two 
cities,  is  drawing  attention  most  powerfully  to  th e ground 
on  which  future  erections  must  take  place.  The  farms 
round  about  Brooklyn  are  about  to  be  cut  up  into  house 
lots,  and  sold  at  great  prices.  The  land  on  Prospect 
Hill,  three  miles  from  Brooklyn  ferry  on  the  Flatbush 
road,  has  been  selling  for  more  than  one  thousand  dol- 
lars per  acre.  Last  week  an  entire  farm  at  Wallabout, 
owned  by  John  Spader,  esq.  and  embracing  seventy-three 
acres,  was  sold  at  one  thousand  dollars  per  acre.  The 
purchasers  have  had  a new  plan  and  survey  made,  and 
have  already  made  contracts  to  sell  at  advanced  prices. 
All  the  shore  from  Brooklyn  to  .Newtown  will  probably 
ere  long  be  occupied  by  wharves  and  ship  yards,  and  all 
the  ground,  for  two  or  three  miles  from  the  river,  be 
taken  up  for  manufactories  and  places  of  residence..  No- 
thing hut  some  great  and  violent  derangement  of  the  pre- 
sent prosperity  can  interrupt  these  improvements. 

Great  public  -walk.  We  understand  that  the  land  on 
the  brow  and  slope  of  the  hill  on  Columbia  street,  in  this 
village,  overlooking  the  city  of  New  York,  and  forming 
part  of  the  Hicks’  estate,  lias  within  a few  days  been  sold 
to  Messrs.  Adrian  Van  Sinderen  and  David  Leavitt,  of 
this  village.  We  presume  this  is  done  with  the  intention 
of  making  a permanent  and  beautiful  promenade  along 
the  heights,  which  will  not  be  exceeded  by  any  view  in 
this  country. 

Michigan.  The  Detroit  Journal  estimates  the  increase 
of  the  population  of  Michigan  from  emigration,  w ithin 
the  present  season,  at  10,000.  The  territory  is  in  other 
respects  rapidly  improving;  the  quantity  of  produce,  par- 
ticularly wheat,  raised  this  season,  greatly  exceeds  the 
yield  of  any  former  year.  Internal  improvement  keeps 
pace  with  the  progress  of  population,  and  territories  that 
were  covered  with  dense  forests  during  the  last  war,  are 
now  divided  up  into  cultivated  farms. 

Anti  masonry.  The  following  letter  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Boston  papers — If  masonic  degrees  do  not 
“form  the  slightest  disqualification  to  the  fulfilment  of 
every  duty,  public  or  private,”  they  must  be  innocent 
enough.  [Nat.  Gaz . 

“Col.  John  B.  Davis , Boston. 

“ Philadelphia , Sth.  April,  1832. 

“ Dear  si>'— Your  letter  of  the  2d  inst.  came  to  hand 
this  morning,  and  I comply,  cheerfully,  with  your  re- 
quest, I have  written  by  the  present  mail  to  gov.  Lincoln, 
assuring  him  of  the  gratification  it  would  afford  me  if  the 
appointment  of  county  attorney  for  Suffolk,  in  case  of  a 
vacancy,  should  be  conferred  on  you. 

“Your  masonic  degrees  do  not  in  my  mind  form  the 
slightest  disqualification  to  the  fulfilment  of  every  duty, 
puhlic  or  private,  to  the  performance  of  which  you  may 
be  called.  My  anti-masonry  is  earnest,  ardent  and  deeply 
rooted — but  it  is  to  the  institution,  as  at  present  existing 
— to  its  oaths,  its  penalties— its  obligations,  and  their 
practical  operation  as  disclosed  to  the  world.  It  applies 
.to  no  individual,  understanding  and  acting  upon  masonic 
principles  as  I am  very  sure  you  always  have  done,  and 
will  do.  If  there  be  in  the  spirit  of  anti-masonry,  any 
thing  of  persecution,  I disclaim  all  participation  in  it. 

“I  am,  with  great  regard  and  esteem,  dear  sir,  your 
friend  and  servant,  J-  Q-  Adams.” 

A toast!  The  following  was  offered  at  a late  puhlic 
dinner  party,  at  Apling,  Geo.  by  the  editor  of  the  “Chro- 
nicle.” 

Southern  liberty  and  southern  .slavery — Like  the  Sia- 
mese twins,  inseparably  united,  and  mutually  dependent 
on,  and  necessary  to  the  existence  of,  each  other. 

A classic  toast!!  The  personal  and  political  friends 
of  Mr.  George  D.  Prentice,  editor  of  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Journal,  treated  him  to  a puhlic  dinner,  in  that 
city,  on  Saturday,  the  7th  inst.  About  tvvo  hundred  gen- 
tlemen partook  of  the  entertainment:  There  must  bfe  a 
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luxuriant  set  of  fellows  in  the  great  west,  judging  from 
the  figure  employed  in  the  following  toast: 

iij\farlin  Van  Hiiren.— Folititians  who  butter  both 
sides  of  their  bread,  will  grease  their  fingers.” 

The  toast  of  all  toasts!  In  the  United  States 
Telegraph  we  meet  with  the  following  toast,  said  to 
have  been  given  by  W.  Gwin,  at  a dinner  party  in  Mis- 
sissippi: 

“ Jackson,  as  near  as  can  be,  a fac  similie  of  the 
Rock  of  Ages.  . Those  -who  place  their  confidence  in  him 
cannot  fall.  ” 

The  “Telegraph”  intimates,  by  way  of  a query,  that 
this  Mr.  Gwin  is  the  brother  of  Mr.  Samuel  Gwin,  fa- 
mous for  the  repeated  rejections  of  him  by  the  senate  of 
the  United  States. 

“Lynch’s  law.”  We  have  heard,  that  capt.  Slick 
summoned  his  corps  the  other  night,  and  obtained  pos- 
session of  a man  with  whose  misdeeds  they  had  become 
familiar,  carried  him  to  the  prairie  near  town,  and  ad- 
ministered “Lynch’s  law”  upon  him  in  fine  style.  He 
received  about  fifty  lashes — and  was  ordered  to  decamp. 
The  offence  consisted  in  cheating  at  the  gaming  table — 
whereof  he  was  over-fond. 

The  fellow  who  passed  a forged  check,  in  the  pur- 
chase of  a horse  from  a countryman,  as  noticed  the  other 
day,  made  his  way  to  Jacksonville,  111. 

Several  very  effective  demonstrations  have  been  made 
upon  the  gamblers  in  and  about  town,  and  they  have  been 
obliged  to  make  themselves  scarce.  This  is  as  it  should 
be. . [St.  Louis  Republican. 

Steamboat  burnt.  Alexandria , ( D.  C.J  October  1, 
1833.  The  steamboat  Ousatonic,  playing  between  this 
place  and  the  different  landings  on  the  Potomac  river, 
was  burnt  to  the  water’s  edge,  on  Friday  night  last, 
whilst  she  was  lying  at  Leonardtown,  Mcl.  The  fire  was 
entirely  accidental,  and  so  rapid  was  the  progress  of  the 
flames,  that  the  captain  and  crew,  asleep  on  board  at  the 
time,  with  difficulty  escaped  with  their  lives.  We  un- 
derstand the  Ousatonic  was  partially  insured.  Another, 
boat,  it  is  said,  will  be  put  upon  this  route  as  soon  as  the 
neeessaiy  arrangeruents  can  be  made. 

Canadian  postages.  By  the  following  letter  from  the 
northern  division  of  the  American  post  office  department, 
it  appears  that  the  late  alterations  do  not  apply  to  Canada. 

P.  O.  depart. — northern  division,  14 th  Sept.  1833. 

Sir — You  will  consider  the  requirement  of  demand- 
ing postage  to  be  paid  in  advance,  on  newspapers  and 

! pamphlets  mailed  for  places  in  British  North  America, 
as  per  circular  of  the  15th  August,  1833),  applicable 
only  to  those  addressed  to  places  in  the  provinces  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  and  their  dependencies. 

The  arrangement  heretofore  made,  for  having  the  U. 
States’  postages  on  newspapers  and  pamphlets  collected 
in  the  Canadas,  remains  unchanged.  I am  respectfully, 
your  obedient  servant,  A.  Nelson,  for  the  P.  J\l.  G. 
Solomon  Van  Rensselaer,  esq.  P.  JW.  Albany. 

Ltberta.  We  have  good  accounts  from  this  eolony, 
and  learn  that  many  more  emigrants  are  offered  than  can 
be  accommodated  with  passages — eighty  free  people  wish 
to  embark  from  Savannah,  alone,  who  are  reported  as 
being  very  steady  men  and  women. 

A free  school  for  the  benefit  of  recaptured  Africans, 
under  care  of  rev.  Mr.  Eden,  is  in  operation  at  Monro- 
via. A manual  labor  school  was  about  to  be  established 
at  Millsburg. 

King  Tom  Bagsa  was  buried  on  the  15th  July.  His 
brother  Co  Bai  has  been  elected  king  in  place  of  the  de- 
ceased. 

French  clf.roy.  The  following  is  a list  of  Catholic 
clergy  in  France:  archbishops  14,  bishops  66,  vicars  gene- 
ral 174,  canons  660,  rectors  of  the  first  class  767,  ditto  of 
the  second  class  2,534,  curates  26,776,  vicars  6,184,  chap- 
ters of  St.  Dennis  21,  choristers  of  ditto  16,  seminarists 
3,500.  Total,  40,712.  The  clergy  cost  the  country 
33,918,000  francs,  exclusive  of  fees,  gifts,  allowances 
from  parishioners,  &c. 


Germany.  Liberty  has  gained  another  triumph.- — > 
Doctors  Worth  and  Siebenpfeffer  have  been  tried  and  ac- 
quitted. These  distinguished  patriots,  men*  of  great 
learning  and  science,  were  accused  before  the  tribunal  of 
Landau  of  high  treason.  The  circumstance  wliith  led  to 
this  vile  charge,  was  the  bold  and  intrepid  manner  in 
which  these  liberal  minded  individuals  arraigned  the  con- 
duct of  the  confederation,  and  the  infamous  edict  which 
issued  from  the  diet  of  Frankfort.  For  this  they  were 
arrested,  their  houses  pillaged,  their  property  destroyed, 
and  themselves  thrown  into  prison.  Their  speeches 
were  pronounced  as  seditious,  their  doctrines  as  revolu- 
tionary, and  they  were  charged  with  having  a design  to 
overthrow  the  government.  The  learned  doctors  con- 
ducted their  own  defence,  and  as  the  conclusion  shows, 
with  eminent  success,  ^'hey  did  not  shrink  from  avow- 
ing their  sentiments — they  reiterated  the  very  principles 
in  their  addresses  to  the  jury  for  which  they  were  defend- 
ing their  lives — they  fearlessly  relied  upon  these  doc- 
trines, and  asked  for  death,  if  these  opinions  were  not 
permitted  to  be  held.  An  honest  jury  coincided  with 
their  sentiments,  approved  of  their  principles,  and  have 
nobly  restored  them  to  life  and  liberty. 

The  Dardanelles.  During  the  last  war  between  Rus^ 
sia  and  Turkey,  much  was  said  of  the  Turkish  defences 
along  the  Dardanelles.  Dr.  Dekay,  in  his  late  work, 
gives  a list  of  the  fortifications  along  those  straits,  with 
the  number  of  guns  in  each.  They  are  as  follows: 


On  the  European  side. 

guns. 

Jlsiatic  side. 

gnus. 

Chilit  Bahar, 

155 

Soultanie  IscaleeSee, 

196 

Kiamlay  Boormajay, 

30 

Water  Battery, 

50 

Water  Battery, 

20 

Kiossee  Boornoo, 

46 

Boovalli  Iscalessee, 

50 

Nagara  Boornoo, 

84 

255 

376 

It  will  be  recollected,  says  the  writer,  that,  in  addition 
to  these,  an  enemy  would  have  first  to  encounter  the  fire 
of  the  two  lower  castles  at  the  entrance  of  the  Darda- 
nelles, besides  several  water  batteries  along  the  shores, 
carrying  altogether  203  guns,  previous  to  meeting  these 
formidable  castles.  Dr.  Dekay  is,  however,  of  opinion 
that  the  importance  of  these  works  has  been  greatly  over- 
rated. A debarkation  on  the  Thracian  peninsula,  he 
thinks,  would  take  the  works  on  the  European  shore 
with  great  ease,  and  those  on  the  opposite  side  would  fall 
of  course. 

— 

BRIEF  NOTICES. 

A monument  is  now  erecting  near  Munich  in  memory  of  the 
30,000  Bavarians  who  perished  in  Russia  in  the  disastrous  cam- 
paign of  Napoleon.  The  monument  will  be  130  feet  high  of 
inetal,  fixed  on  a rock. 

In  a letter  from  a merchant  at  Pera.  a suburb  at  Constantino- 
ple, it  is  stated  that  the  grand  seignor’s  favorite  sultana,  the  em- 
press Emildas,  has  eloped  from  the  seraglio  with  a yoang  Rus- 
sian officer  of  the  chasseurs  of  Novogorod. 

The  postmaster  general  arrived  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  on 
the  2d  ult.  on  his  return  from  Tennessee.  And  some  wag  ob- 
serves— It  will  be  an  intetesting  spectacle  to  see  the  president 
and  all  the  heads  of  departments  together  once  more,  at  the  seat 
of  government. 

Fasli  was  the  ugliest  man  in  Bagdad,  but  was  not  aware  of 
his  deficiencies.  One  day,  while  conversing  with  a friend,  in 
the  street,  a lady,  covered  with  a veil,  stopped  before  him,  and, 
for  a long  time,  contemplated  him  very  earnestly.  Gratified  by 
such  attention,  he  went  and  asked  her  why  she  gazed  at  him 
so  earnestly.  “1  have  violated  the  laws  of  Mahomed,”  she  re- 
plied, “by  looking  with  pleasure  on  a beautiful  youth;  I must, 
therefore,  punish  my  eyes,  and  I trust  that  my  voluntary  pe- 
nance of  looking  at  you  for  so  long  a time  will  save  me  the  tor- 
tures of  hell.”  [Mollad  Jumi. 

It  is  announced,  in  a Washington  paper,  that  gen.  Hamilton, 
late  governor  of  South  Carolina,  intends  to  retire  to  the  “shades 
of  private  life” — and  that,  in  a conversation  lately  with  a gen- 
tleman at  Saratoga  Springs,  he  observed  that  he  was  done  with 
public  life,  and  that  he  intended  to  devote  his  time,  in  future,  to 
the  care  and  education  of  his  children. 

Dr.  England,  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  South  Carolina,  arriv- 
ed at  New  York  a few  days  ago,  after  a long  visit  to  Rome,  &c. 

There  was  a great  hail  storm  in  Stokes  and  Wayne  counties, 
North  Carolina,  on  the  28th  Aug.  It  extended  over  a large 
space,  destroying  whole  crops,  and  killing  birds,  poultry  and 
even  hogs,  &c.  The  account  says,  “its  duration  was  in  some 
places  half  an  hour;  and  hail  fell  to  the  depth  of  several  inchen, 
the  globules  being  from  the  size  of  a partridge  egg  to  that  of  a 
man’s  fist.” 
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Oyster  stands,  in  New  Orleans,  are  made  a source  of  munici 
pal  revenue.  The  Mercantile  Advertiser  of  the  5th  ultimo, 
fives  the  names  of  twenty  one  let  at  rates  varying  from  $1.80  to 
c, 000,  producing  an  aggregate  revenue  of  $9,455. 

A much  valued  young  gentleman,  named  Albert  Street,  of 
Richmond,  Va.  was  married  to  a lovely  young  lady  in  the  morn 
ing,  and  died  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  of  a “lingering  ill- 
ness.” It  would  seem  that  the  ceremony  had  been  performed 
in  evidence  of  the  affection  which  they  had  long  entertained  for 
one  another. 

The  rev.  Mr.  Forbes,  a Scotch  clergyman,  in  the  county  of 
Ross,  has  been  found-liable  in  £250  damages  to  one  of  his  pa 
rishioners,  lor  libelling  him  from  the  pulpit,  in  presence  of  the 
congregati  on. 

The  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  in  India  exceeds  in  number 
the  ministers  of  the  Protestant  church,  in  the  proportion  of 
about  300  to  1;  and  the  population  of  each  persuasion  differs  in 
an  equal  ratio. 

The  schooner  Nancy  Dowsman,  of  Mackinac,  arrived  at  Buf- 
falo 17th  September,  w ith  a cargo  of  furs  valued  at  $200,000,  for 
the  American  fur  company. 

John  W.  Campbell,  esq.  U.  S.  district  judge  for  Ohio,  died  at 
Delaware,  O.  on  the  24th  ult. 

An  unusually  large  quantity  of  flour  is  expected  to  descend 
the  Wabash  in  the  present  season.  The  crops  of  wheat  were 
excellent. 

• •*►*©  @ ®+K‘“— 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

From  Paris  papers  to  Jlugust  24  inclusive. 

FRANCE. 

Considerable  excitement  prevailed  in  Paris,,  on  account  of  a 
supposed  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Carlists  to  make  a move 
on  the  1st  of  October,  instant,  in  favor  of  Henry  V.  that  being 
the  day  of  his  majority.  The  papers  are  filled  with  speculations 
on  the  subject. 

Several  officers  formerly  attached  to  the  household  troops  of 
Charles  X.  and  who  had  received  commissions  under  the  pre- 
sent government,  have  forfeited  them  in  consequence  of  their 
failure  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  present  king  and  the 
constitutional  charter. 

SPAIN.. 

The  king’s  health  was  in  so  precarious  a state  that  his  physi- 
cians,-it  is  said,  have  pronounced  that  his  life  is  drawing  to  a 
close.  [P.  S.  He  is  dead — and  troubles  are  expected.] 

A sanguinary  conflict  took  place  in  Madrid  on  the  13th  of 
August,  between  the  partizans  of  the  queen  and  those  of  Don 
' Carlos. 

PORTUGAL. 

The  ambassador  of  queen  Donna  Maria  had  had  an  interview 
with  the  French  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  on  the  subject  of  an 
immediate  recognition  of  her  majesty  by  the  government  of 
France. 

Don  Pedro  had  established  a national  guard  in  Lisbon,  com- 
prising every  citizen  between  the  ages  of  18  and  50;  and  all  the 
militia  regiments  disbanded  by  Miguel  have  had  their  arms  re- 
stored to  them  and  entered  on  duty. 

Don  Pedro  was  rendering  himself  popular  by  moving  about 
among  the  people,  and  visiting  all  the  various  institutions,  even 
to  the  cholera  hospitals.  He  has  dismissed  all  Miguel’s  officers 
and  given  their  places  to  the  exiles.  He  is  extending  his  reforms 
to  the  clergy.  All  the  convents  whose  inmates  abandoned  them 
to  follow  Don  Miguel,  have  been  suppressed  and  their  property 
confiscated  to  the  state.  Several  courts  of  justice  have  been 
abolished,  and  others  instituted  on  the  model  of  those  of  Eng- 
land and  France.  The  trial  by  jury  is  to  be  established.  The 
corles,  or  national  assembly,  is  to  be  convoked  in  January. 

© Stwi.  ■ 

THE  CINCINNATI  ROBBER. 

From  the  Easton  Sentinel. 

From  a friend  lately  returned  from  Cincinnati,  we  have  learn- 
ed the  following  particulars,  of  perhaps  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable occurrences  that  ever  took  place  in  this  country. 
One  of  the  clerks  in  a large  wholesale  establishment  in  Cincin- 
nati, was  awakened  at  night  by  a noise  in  the  upper  story,  and 
proceeded  to  ascertain  the  cause.  There  was  an  open  hatch- 
way from  the  garret  to  the  cellar,  and  down  this  he  heard  some- 
thing fall.  Supposing  that  some  goods  had  been  thrown  down, 
he  awoke  a companion,  and  they  watched  the  premises  so  that 
no  one  went  out  until  morning,  when  the  cellar  was  examined, 
and  the  body  of  a man  found  quite  dead,  and  very  much  disfi- 
gured in  the  face:  he  was  armed  with  a knife  and  pistols,  and 
disguised  in  a wig  and  false  whiskers.  Depending  from  the 
hatchway  in  the  third  or  fourth  story,  was  found  a cord  fasten- 
ed by  a hook,  from  which  the  thief  had  evidently  fallen  in  the 
attempt  to  descend. 

The  man  was  buried;  but  the  next  day  the  mayor  ordered  him 
to  be  taken  up  and  publicly  exposed,  in  hopes  that  some  one 
would  recognize  him,  and  perhaps  lead  to  the  detection  of  ac- 
complices. He  was  accordingly  laid  in  an  engine  house  for 
that  purpose,  but  his  face  had  been  so  much  disfigured  by  the 
fall,  that  the  police  despaired  of  having  him  recognized,  until 
a gentleman  stopped  to  look  at  the  body,  who  said  that  he  be- 
lieved he  recognized  him,  but  was.  unwilling  to  communicate 
his  suspicions  until  he  had  ascertained  whether  or  not  the  oh 
ject  of  them  was  absent  from  home.  He  accordingly  proceeded 
to  the  house  of  one  of  the  most  wealthy  and  respectable- whole 
ale  merchants  in  the  city,  and  finding  that  he  was  absent,  and 
'he  family  unable  or  unwilling  to  give  an  account  of  him,  Lie 


openly  avowed  his  belief  that  the  deceased  was  no  other  man 
than  Mr.  Johnson. 

General  consternation  followed  this  avowal,  for  Mr.  J.  was  a 
man  of  high  standing  and  respectability,  having  an  intelligent 
and  well  educated  family,  and  possessed  of  a fortune  valued  at 
not  less  than  $100,000.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  family 
were  brought  to  the  body,  and  acknowledged  the  fact  that  it 
was  the  corpse  of  their  parent.  The  house  of  the  deceased  was 
immediately  taken  possession  of  by  the  police,  and  was  found 
to  have  been  a perfect  receptacle  of  stolen  goods,  possessed  of 
every  convenience  for  carrying  on  the  tr^de.  A range  of  stores 
four  stories  high,  had  been  owned  and  occupied  by  him,  and 
-were  provided  with  vaults  for  the  purposes  of  concealment, 
and  with  subterraneous  passages,  leading  to  other  houses,  over 
which  no  doubt  be  bad  the  control.  The  stacks  of  chimneys 
had  been  converted  into  channels  for  the  conveying  goods  in 
and  out  without  exposure  to  the  public  eye.  Goods  were  there 
found  which  had  been  stolen  four  years  before,  and  some  which 
could  have  been  taken  only  the  night  before  his  death. 

The  young  gentleman  who  first  heard  him,  and  caused  his 
fall,  it  is  said  was  engaged  to  one  of  the  daughters,  and  both  be 
and  she  have  attempted  to  commit  suicide  since  the  unfortu- 
nate affair  has  taken  place. 

—•**►©  @ ©*«.— 

BRITISH  FACTORY  LABOR  BILL. 

The  following  is  a summary  of  lord  Althorp’s  bill  “as  amend- 
ed by  the  committee.”  The  preamble  states, 

“Whereas  it  is  necessary  that  the  hours  of  labor  of  children 
and  young  persons  employed  in  the  mills  and  factories,  of  what- 
ever description,  should  be  regulated,  inasmuch  as  it  has  be- 
come a practice  in  many  such  mills  and  factories  to  employ  a 
great  number  of  young  persons  of  both  sexes  an  unreasonable 
length  of  time,  and  late  at  night,  and  in  many  instances  all  night, 
to  the  great  and  manifest  injury  of  the  health  and  morals  of  such 
children  and  young  persons.” 

Clause  1.  Persons  under  21  years  of  age  not  allowed  to  work 
at  night. 

2.  Persons  under  18  not  to  work  more  than  12  hours. 

3.  Extension  of  hours  of  working  in  certain  cases. 

4.  Providing  for  unavoidable  time  lost  in  cases  of  accident. 

5.  Loss  of  time  from  the  want  or  excess  of  water  in  the  day 
time  provided  for. 

6.  One  hour  and  a half  to  be  allowed  for  meals  to  persons 
working  twelve  hours. 

7.  The  employment  of  children  under  nine  years  of  age  pro- 
hibited. 

8.  The  employment  of  children  under  eleven,  twelve  and 
thirteen  years  of  age,  for  more  than  eight  hours  a day  prohibited. 

9.  Children  employed  in  any  one  toil)  less  than  eight  hours 
not  to  be  employed  in  any  other  mill  more  than  the  residue  of 
eight  hours. 

10.  Unlawful  to  employ  any  child  without  a certificate. 

11.  Certificates  to  be  made  by  a surgeon  or  physician. 

12.  Form  of  certificates  of  surgeon  and  physician. 

13.  Certificates  of  age  in  the  case  of  children  above  thirteen, 
up  to  eighteen  years  of  age. 

14.  Certificate  to  be  countersigned  by  magistrates  within  three 
months. 

15.  Inspectors  to  be  appointed. 

16.  Powers  and  duties  of  inspectors  to  make  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  the  enforcement  of  this  act. 

17.  Authority  of  inspectors  to  appoint  mill  wardens  or  other 
officers. 

18.  Children  in  factories  to  be  taught  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic. 

19.  Schoolmaster’s  voucher  required. 

20.  Means  of  providing  additional  schools,  parishes  to  be 
charged  with  the  expense. 

21.  Power  of  inspector  to  disallow  certificate,  if  education  de- 
ficient or  school  master  incompetent. 

22.  Mill-owner  liable  to  penalty  for  child  remaining  on  the 
premises. 

23.  Notices  by  inspector. 

24.  Interior  walls  of  every  mill,  &c.  to  be  lime- washed. 

25.  An  abstract  of  this  act,  and  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
any  inspector  may  determine.,  shall  be  hung  up  in  every  mill. 

26.  Forgery  of  certificates,  punishment  lor. 

27.  Parents  liable  to  punishment  for  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren beyond  the  legal  hours. 

28.  Agents  and  servants  of  factory  owners  to  be  personally 
liable. 

29.  Justices  may  convict  under  certain  cases. 

30.  Penalties  for  offences  against  this  act. 

31.  Penalty  for  obstruction  of  inspectors  in  the  execution  of 
their  duty. 

32.  Inspectors  may  order  fines  of  not  more  than  20  shillings. 

33.  Proceedings  under  this  act  may  be  bad  before  any  one  in- 
spector or  one  magistrate. 

34.  Complaints  to  be  preferred  before  the  visit  of  the  inspec- 
tor. Notice  of  complaints  to  be  given  within  six  days  after  the 
commission  of  anv  offence. 

35.  In  case  of  partnerships,  one  name  sufficient  for  summons, 
&c. 

36.  Service  of  summons. 

Sfr.  Power  of  inspectors  to  compel  witnesses  to  appear  and 
give  evidence. 

. 38.  Form  of  conviction. 

39.  No  appeal. 
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40.  Penalty  for  offending  against  this  act,  and  disposal  of  the 
same. 

41.  Authority  to  inspectors  to  hold  sittings  in  sessions:liouse. 

42.  Lords  of  the  treasury  to. determine  the  amount  of  inspec- 
tors’salaries. 

43.  Inspectors  to  make  an  annual  report.  Proceedings  of  in- 
spectors requited  to  be  uniform. 

44.  Inspectors  to  apportion  salaries  to  officers. 

45.  Inspectors  to  send  a list  of  mills  in  each  county  to  the 
county  treasurer.  County  treasurer  authorised  to  order  the  pay- 
ment of  expenses  in  the  parishes  in  which  mills  are  situated. 
Overseers  of  parishes  entitled  to  order  payment  of  expenses 
from  mill  owners. 

45.  This  act  a public  act. 

— .•.*©  @ ©<♦>•— 

EMANCIPATION  OF  THE  JEWS. 

Extracts  from  the  debate,  in  the  British  house  of  lojds,  (Au- 
gust 1st,)  on  the  bill  for  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews. 

“The  archbishop  <Jf  Canterbury  said  that  the  noble  lord  who 
moved  the  second  reading  of  this  bill,  had  adopted  that  course 
of  moderation,  of  calmness,  and  of  piety,  which  he  would  have 
expected  from  his  noble  friend,  and  which  characterised  every 
proceeding  in  which  he  took  part.  At  the  same  time  that  he 
rose  to  oppose  the  bill,  he  confessed  that  he  concurred  in  many 
of  the  statements  of  his  noble  friend,  but  he  regretted,  as  he 
must  on  every  occasion,  when,  he  differed  from  him,  that  he 
could  not  come  to  the  same  conclusion.  Of  many  ot  the  objec- 
tions which  had  been  urged  against  the  Jews,  he  thought  as 
lightly  as  his  noble  friend.  [Hear,  hear].  As  to  the  expecta- 
tion of  a return  to  the  promised  land,  if  it  be  true  that  they  had 
never  yet  resigned  their  hope  of  again  possessing  those  advan- 
tages and  blessings  which  were  once  peculiarly  their  own,  who 
should  think  the  worse  of  them  on  this  account?  If  they  did  not 
indeed  forget  the  promises  which  had  been  made  to  them,  and 
cherished  the  expectation  of  regaining  those  advantages  ot 
which  they  had  been  deprived  by  circumstances;  and  if  even 
their  ultimate  view  was  to  return  to  that  Jerusalem  from  which 
they  had  been  banished,  he  did  not  think  this  was  a reason  why 
they  should  be  incapable  of  attachment  to  the  country  which 
for  the  present,  afforded  them  shelter  and  protection,  or  incapa 
ble  of  loyalty  to  their  sovereign,  and  of  maintaining  the  relations 
of  society  with  their  fellow -subjects.  Another  objection  to  this 
people  was  much  insisted  on,  though  not  touched  on  by  his  no- 
ble friend.  It  was,  that  their  moral  and  intellectual  capacities 
were- not  such  as  to  entitle  them  to  any  share  in  the  legislature. 
Now  as  to  the  question  of  morality,  the  precepts  of  their  mora- 
lity were  founded  on  the  Jaws  of  the  prophets — were  drawn 
from  the  fountain  of  holiness;  and  he  was  not  aware  that  they 
had  been  so  corrupted  by  man  as  to  be  entirely  deprived  of  their 
original  lustre.  Nor  was  there  any  thing  to  show  that  they 
were  more  inattentive  to.  their  law  than  too  many  Christians, 
he  lamented  to  say,  undoubtedly  were  to  the  divine  precepts  of 
the  gospel.  And  with  all  allowance  for  human  infirmity,  he  be- 
liever! there  was  little  ground  for  particularly  objecting  to  the 
Jews  upon  the  score  of  immorality.  As  to  their  intellectual 
power  they  certainly  did  not  appear  to  him  in  the  contemptible 
light  in  which  they  were  contemplated  by  others.  It  might  not 
be  justifiable  to  attribute  the  holy  writings  exclusively  to  the 
Jews.  It  was  difficult  to  determine  how  much  of  the  surpass- 
ing glory  of  these  was  to  be  referred  to  the  spirit — how  much  to 
the  medium.  At  the  same  time,  however,  one  could  hardly 
suppose  that  a people,  from  among  whom  works  of  such  unpa 
ralleled  sublimity  and  beauty  had  emanated,  were  indeed  so 
low  in  intellect  as  some  would  represent  them.  But  setting  the 
holy  scriptures  aside,  there  were  the  writings  of  Jesus,  the  son 
ofSirach,  in  which  there  was  no  pretence  to  inspiration,  and 
these,  he  could  state,  were  admirable  specimens  of  the  precepts 
of  pure  morality  set  forth  in  a powerful  and  eloquent  manner. 
Josephus  and  Philo  too,  in  ancient  times,  stood  almost  on  a par 
with  the  great  historians  and  philosophers  who  have  earned  un- 
dying fame.  With  the  latter  works  of  the  Jews  he  was  not  ac- 
quainted, except  by  partial  quotations.  In  these,  however,  he 
had  found  passages  which  would  do  honor  to  the  theorists  and 
moralists  of  any  age  or  country.  He  wouid  say  nothing  of  what 
had  been  done  by  them  in  Germany;  but  with  respect  to  the 
state  of  intellectual  culture  which  the  Jews  possessed  in  this 
country,  lie  would  observe  that  he  had  lately  read  a work  by  a 
gentleman  of  the  Jewish  persuasion— a work  published  some 
years  ago;  it  was  in  relation  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Bible,  and 
certainly  the  justness  of  the  observations,  and  the  sagacity  of 
the  criticism,  were  such  as  would,  do  honor  to  any  Christian 
commentator.  He  had  also  seen,  not  long  since,  a letter  from 
a gentleman  in  refutation  of  some  charges  which  were  made 
against  the  Jews,  and  the  reasoning,  and  style,  and  tone,  and 
temper,  did  honor  to  that  gentleman’s  feelings  and  understand- 
ing, while  through  the  whole  composition  there  was  that  digni- 
fied calmness  which  belongs  to  conscious  innocence.  He  had 
also  learned  from  a reverend  gentleman  who  had  held  some 
controversies  with  certain  priests  of  the  Jews,  that  nothing 
could  exceed  the  candor  and  courtesy  they  exhibited  on  these 
occasions.  The  reverend  gentleman  was  disappointed  in  the 
hopes  he  entertained  of  convincing  them  they  were  in  error. 
He  made  no  impression  on  them  in  this  respect,  but  he  had 
reason  to  believe  that  both  parties  separated  pleased  with  the 
other.” 

The  lord  chancellor  said,  “he  considered  it  a fundamental 
doctrine  in  matters  political,  that  no  person  should  be  excluded 
from  any  right  or  privilege  of  a pftrely  civil  and  secular  nature, 


in  respect  of  the  religious  belief  he  honestly  and  conscientiously 
entertained.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  also  admitted,  and  it  was  not 
inconsistent  in  him  to  do  so,  that  the  supreme  power  of  the 
state  had  always  the  right,  for  the  preservation  of  the  state — for 
its  interests,  and  in  order  to  consult  its  safety— it  had  the  right, 
and  it  was  lawful  for  that  supreme  power,  to  lay  under  disquali- 
fication, quoad  civil  rights,  any  part  or  any  class  ol  its  subjects, 
tf  the  preservation  of  the  monarchy,  constitution,  and  the  state, 
could  only  be  secured  by  a temporary  suspension  of  the  rights 
of  the  subject,  the  supreme- power  could  exercise  the  right  of 
suspension,  still  only  fora  short  time,  and  it  was  necessity  only 
—the  strongest  necessity— that  could  justify  it  in  exercising  that 
authority.  There  was  another  reason  why  he  objected  to  the 
laws  of  disqualification.  The  reason  was,  that  they  mast  of 
necessity  be  limited  in  their  effect,  not  to  say  entirely  ineffectu- 
al. Let  their  lordships  but  look  for  the  moment  at  the  conse- 
quences of  this  system  of  disqualification. 

“The  man  of  tender  conscience  and  truly  upright  and  honor- 
able feeling  was  excluded  and  disqualified,  whilst  to  him  who 
disregarded  such  obligation,  and  who  possessed  a convenient 
conscience,  all  offices  of  the  state  were  perfectly  free.  Thus  it 
was  that  these  laws  proved  a heavy  burthen  to  the  conscien- 
tious,whilst  on  those  not  so  deserving  confidence  it  scarcely  im- 
posed the  weight  of  a straw  [hear,  hear];  and  thus  it  was  that 
laws,  framed  avowedly  for  the  support  of  religion  and  morality, 
had  the  tendency  of  encouraging  men  who  undervalued  all  reli- 
gion and  all  morality  [hear,  hear].  It  had  been  an  argument 
much  used  on  this  question,  that,  as  a Christian  legislature, 
making  laws  for  Christian  people,  in  a country  where  Chris- 
tianity was  part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  they  were  bound  to  re- 
fuse the  admittance  into  that  legislature  of  all  persons  not  pro- 
fessing that  religion.  In  answer  to  this  he.would  observe,  that 
the  Christian  religion  certainly  was,  in  a sense,  part  of  the  law 
of  the  land,  but  it  was  not  the  Christian  religion  in  the  abstract; 
no,  it  was  the  Christianity  of  the  church  of  England  by  law  es- 
tablished. [Hear].  It  was  not  the  Christianity  of  the  Unita- 
rian. of  the  Presbyterian,  or  even  the  Baptist,  much  less  was  it 
the  Christianity  of  the  Roman  Catholic— none  of  these  were 
part  of  the  law  of  the  land.  The  Christianity  of  the  church  of 
England  was  tlte  only  Christianity  recognized  by  the  law,  and 
yet  lie  was  glad  to  say  that  to  all  the  other  unrecognized  sects, 
every  office  of  the  state  was  open.  [Hear,  hear].  The  Catho- 
lic, a member  of  other,  and,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  he 
would  say  a hostile  church,  was  admitted  to  either  house  of 
parliament,  or  to  a seat  upon  the  bench,  and  yet  no  man  could 
reasonably  say,  that  in  repealing  the  last  remnant  of  the  penal 
laws  by  which  the  members  of  that  religion  were  affected,  we 
had  declared  war  against  the  church  of  England,  or  made 
Christianity  cease  to  be  part  of  the  law  of  the  land  [hear]. 

ANECDOTES  OF  DOCTOR  RUSH. 

From  the  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal. . 

On  preaching.  The  doctor  once  informed  me,  that  when  he 
was  a young  man,  he  had  been. invited  on  some  occasion  to  dine 
in  company  with  Robert  Morris,  esq.  a man  celebrated  for  the 
part  he  took  in  the  American  revolution.  It  so  happened  that 
the  company  had  waited  some  time  for  Mr.  Morris,  who,  on  his 
appearance,  apologised  for  detaining  them,  by  saying  that  he  had 
been  engaged  in  reading  a sermon  of  a clergyman  who  had  just 
gone  to  England  to  receive  orders.  ‘Well,  Mr.  Morris,’ said  the 
doctor,  ‘how  did  you  like  the  Sermon? — I have  heard  it  highly 
extolled.’  ‘Why,  doctor,’  said  he,  ‘I  did  not  like  it  at  all — it’s 
too  smooth  and  tame  for  me.’  ‘Mr.  Morris,’  replied  the  doetoF, 
‘what  sort  of  a sermon  do  you  like?’  ‘I  like,  sir,’  replied  Mr.  M. 
‘that  kind  of  preaching  which  drives  a man  into  one  corner  of 
his  pew,  and  makes  him  think  the  devil  is  after  him.’ 

I heard  him  reprove  his  medical  class  once  for  restlessness, 
during  one  of  his  lectures,  by  saying:  ‘gentlemen,  I fear  I do 
not  make  you  happy.  The  happy  are  always  contented.’  This 
gentleTebuke. pleased  me  so  well  that  after  the  lecture,  I thank- 
ed him  for  it,  observing  that  when  occasion  should  offer,  I would 
try  the  effect  of  it  on  my  congregation.  ‘No,’  said  the  doctor,  ‘I 
hope  you  will  not.  It  is  no  compliment  to  a minister  of  the  gos- 
pel to  reprove  his  congregation  for  inattention.  He  should  be 
able  to  keep  their  attention.’  Adding  that  ‘Dr.  M’s.  congregation 
were  always  attentive.’ 

Dr.  Rush  was  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  untiring  students  that 
ever  lived.  Two  young  physicians  were  conversing  in  his  pre- 
sence once,  and  one  of  them  said,  ‘ w'hen  I finished  my  studies — * 
‘When  you  finished  your  studies!’  said  the  doctor  abruptly, 
‘why  you  must  be  a happy  man  to  have  finished  so  youug.  I do 
not  expect  to  finish  mine  while  I live.’ 

The  writer  once  asked  him  how  he  had  been  able  to  collect 
such  an  immense  amount  of  information  and  facts  as  his  publi- 
cation and  lectures  contained. 

‘I  have  been  enabled  to  do  it,1  replied  he,  ‘by  economising  my 
time  as  Mr.  Wesley  did.  1 have  not  spent  an  hour  in  amuse- 
ments for  the  last  thirty  years.5  And  taking  a small  note  book 
from  his  pocket,  and  showing  it  to  me,  he  said  ‘I  fill  such  a book 
as  this  once  in  a week  with  observations  and  thoughts  which 
occur  to  me,  and  facts  collected  in  the  rooms  of  my  patients, 
and  these  are  preserved  and  used.’ 
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MARRIAGE  EXTRAORDINARY. 

The  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser,  relates  an  instance  of 
peculiar  good  fortune  for  an  Indian.  We  proceed  to  copy  the 
substance  of  the  story. 
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“About  two  years  ago,  an  Indian  of  the  Chippewa  nation— 
formerly  said  to  have  been  a man  of  some  rank  in  his  tribe,  but 
now  a missionary  of  the  Methodist  church,  among  his  red  bre- 
thren, was  sent  to  England,  to  obtain  pecuniary  aid  for  the  Indian 
mission  cause  in  Upper  Canada.  What  was  his  native  cogno- 
men—whether  it  was  the  “lied  Lightning,”  or  the  “Storm 
King,”  or  “ Walk-in- the-  Water”— we  know  not;  but  in  plain 
English,  he  is  known  as  Mr.  Peter  Jones. 

“Mr.  Peter  Jones  was  not  only  a missionary  from  the  wilder- 
ness—and,  as  we  doubt  not,  a pious  and  useful  man  among  his 
own  people— but  lie  was  a bona  fide  Indian — and  he  was  of 
course  made  a lion  of  in  London.  He  was  feasted  by  the  rich 
and  the  great. 

“Among  others  who  perchance  may  have  thought  of  “kings 
barbaric,  pearls  and  gold,”  was  the  charming  daughter  of  a gen- 
tleman of  Lambeth,  of  wealth  and  respectability. 

“Peter  wooed  the  young  lady,  and  prevailed  in  the  end;  to 
make  a long  story  short,  a meeting  was  agreed  upon,  to  take 
place  the  present  season  in  this  city,  with  a view  of  marriage. 

“On  Tuesday  morning  of  last  week,  a beautiful  young  lady, 
with  fair  form — ‘grace  in  her  step,  and  heaven  in  her  eye’ — slept 
on  shore  from  the  elegant  packet  ship  United  States.  She  was 
attended  by  two  clerical  friends  of  high  respectability — who,  bv 
the  way,  were  no  friends  of  her  romantic  enterprise.  She  wait- 
ed with  impatience  for  her  princely  lover  to  the  end  of  the  week 
— but  he  came  not.  Still  she  doubted  not  his  faith,  and  as  the 
result  proved,  she  had  no  need  to  doubt.  For  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing Peter  Jones  arrived,  and  presented  himself  at  the  side  of  his 
mistress!  The  meeting  was  affectionate  though  becoming. 

“Immediate  marriage  was  resolved  on.  On  Sunday  evening, 
we  went  into  the  John  street  church,  and  found  the  wedding 
going  on.  A stronger  contrast  was  never  seen.  She  all  in  white, 
and  adorned  with  the  sweetest  simplicity.  Her  face  as  white  as 
the  gloves  and  dress  she  wore — rendering  her  ebon  tresses, 
placed  a la  Madonna  on  her  fair  forehead,  still  darker.  He  in 
rather  common  attire — a tall,  dark,  high-boned,  muscular  In- 
dian. She,  a little  delicate  European  lady.  He,  a hardy  iron- 
framed  son  of  the  forest. 

“The  sweet  creature  is  now  on  her  way  to  the  wilds  of  Upper 
Canada— the  Indian’s  bride! 

“The  die  is  now  east,  and  the  late  comely  and  accomplished 
Mis3  F****,  of  London,  is  now  the  wife  of  Mr.  Peter  Jones,  of 
the  Chippewa’s.  But  that  she  is  deluded,  and  knows  nothing 
of  the  life  she  is  to  encounter,  there  can  be»io  doubt.  As  evi- 
dence of  this,  she  has  brought  out  the  furniture  for  an  elegant 
household  establishment — rich  China  vases  for  an  Indian  lodge, 
and  Turkey  carpets,  to  spread  upon  the  morasses  of  the  Cana- 
dian forests!  Instead  of  a mansion,  she  will  find  a wigwam,  and 
the  manufacture  of  brooms  and  baskets,  instead  of  embroidery.” 

From  the  Albany  Evening  Journal. 

Who  is  Peter  Jones? — Gahge-wa  Quo  na  by,  or  Peter 
Jones,  and  his  brother  Ty-en  ten  e gen,  or  John  Jones,  are  half 
casts,  their  mother  being  of  the  Chippewa  descent.  Were  men 
estimated  by  actions  alone  without  regard  to  features,  complex 
ion,  or  any  extrinsic  circumstances,  we  know  few  who  would 
seem  to  deserve  more  honorable  mention.  They  were  probably 
born  in  an  Indian  wigwam,  or  in  the  bark  covered  hut  of  some 
rum  selling  fur  trader,  and  had  they  been  like  some  who  now 
regard  them  as^beings  of  an  inferior  order,  they' might  have  re- 
mained there.  But  a ray  of  light  reached  them,  and  their  minds 
were  immediately  excited  to  vigorous  action.  Originating  in 
obscurity  apparently  the  most  hopeless,  these  two  young  men 
coming  to  a scanty  knowledge  of  letters  and  the  wonder  work- 
ing arts  of  civilized  men,  determined  to  do  something  for  their 
benighted  brethren.  With  some  aid  from  the  hand  of  Christian 
benevolence,  they  have  already  translated  and  circulated  among 
their  countrymen  the  gospels  of  Matthew  and  John,  and  a large 
number  of  hymns,  now  in  daily  use  by  hundreds  of  converted 
Indians.  They  have  been  most  conspicuous  and  invaluable 
auxiliaries  of  the  Methodist  church,  in  establishing  the  thriving 
missions,  at  River  Credit,  (the  present  residence  of  Mr.  Jones), 
Grape  Island,  Matchedash  Bay,  Saultsle.  Marie,  and  other  sta- 
tions in  Canada  and  on  the  north-western  border  of  the  United 
States.  So  extensively  has  their  influence  been  fell  among  their 
countrymen,  that,  as  we  know  from  the  most  authentic  source, 
intoxication  now  is,  and  for  years  past  has  been,  almost  un- 
known among  the  Indians  enjoying  the.benefits  of  their  instruc- 
tion. These  men,  their  cause,  and  their  people,  need  the  sym- 
pathy, the  assistance,  and  the  affectionate  encouragement  of 
enlightened  men  and  Christians  throughout  the  world.  X. 

MR.  DURANT’S  ASCENSION. 

We  mentioned  in  our  last  the  ascention  of  Mr.  Durant,  in 
his  balloon,  from  Federal  Hill.  The  following  is  his  journal 
of  the  voyage— 

The  balloon  was  unmoored  at  5 hours  27  minutes,  the  baro- 
meter standing  at  29  42,  and  the  thermometer  at  80.  In  a short 
time  let  go  the  rabbit  and  saw  it  land  safely.  At  5 h.  35  was 
over  a road,  and  thought  of  descending,  but  kept  on.  At  5h. 
46  was  within  hailing  distance  of  the  earth,  and  conversed  with 
several  men;  understood  them  to  say  the  distance  to  Baltimore 
was  four  miles;  understood  their  names  to  be  Thomas  and 
Philip  Burgan.  At  5h.  50  was  within  hailing  distance  again, 
and  conversed  with  several  persons — understood  them  to  say, 
Baltimore  was  distance  7 miles.  On  inquiring  the  name  of  the 
first  town,  in  the  direction  I was  going,  understood  them  to  say 


Abington,  and  afterwards  Bel  Air.  At  5h.  55  saw  the  sun  set> 
and  heard  the  report  of  2 guns;  judged  the  sound  came  from  W. 
by  N.  About  three  minutes  previous  to  which,  tried  an  experi- 
ment for  a gentleman  in  this  city  which,  if  it  proves  successful, 
will  he  given  to  the  world.  At  6h.  2,  barometer  28.  02,  therm. 
72,  I was  suspended  over  Gunpowder  river.  At  6h.  9,  con- 
versed with  an  inhabitant;  understood  his  name  to  be  Mr.  Car- 
roll,  and  the  name  of  the  place  Perry  Hall — understood  the 
name  of  another  gentleman  to  be  Isaac  Holland;  who  was 
very  communicative;  he  informed  me  I was  13  miles  form  Bal- 
timore, and  the  next  town  was  Bel  Air— and  desired  I would 
not  forget  his  name.  At6h.  16,  again  conversed;  understood 
Bel  Air  was  distant  5 miles.  Felt  anxious  to  see  the  town, 
having  heard  a good  account  of  it  before  starting,  by  persons 
who  told  me  I should  go  in  that  direction.  At  6h.  22,  barom. 
stood  at  24,  43,  therm.  62.  At6h.  33,  both  anchors  grappled 
with  the  eaith  about  200  feet  from  the  court  house  in  that  town. 
About  200  persons  immediately  ran  up,  and  politely  proffered 
help,  evincing  a great  desire  to  assist  me.  I remained  suspend- 
ed about  one  hundred  feet,  until  towed  by* t hern  to  a clear  field 
in  the  middle  of  the  town;  at  6h.  44,  the  car  touched  the  earth. 
At  6h.  53  I stepped  from  the  car.  At  7h.  12,  every  thing  was 
secured — packed  up  and  taken  to  Mr.  Richardson’s  hotel,  where 
I was  politely  received  and  entertained.  Among  the  gentlemen 
who  assisted  me  to  alight  were  Benj.  Bond,  Henry  Richardson, 
major  W.  Richardson,  Dr.  Aug.  Bond,  Dr.  Munnickhuysen,  col. 
H.  Dorsey,  col.  J.  D.  Maulsbv,  Joseph  Robinson,  major  Brad- 
ford, Mr.  Dimmitt,  Ralph  Lee.  The  persons  over  whose  farms 
I had  passed,  also  came  up,  with  alacrity.  I must  not  omit  to 
mention  the  attention  of  the  ladies  in  taking  charge  of  my  ba- 
rometer, &c.  Tea  was  soon  prepared  and  I partook  heartily, 
having  tasted  nothing  since  half  past  7 A.  M.  The  tea  table  was 
graced  with  the  presence  of  a large  company  of  ladies,  and  my 
satisfaction  was  heightened  by  the  presence  and  attention  of  the 
rev.  R.  II.  Davis,  and  Mr.  Charbonnier.  After  tea  we  called  on 
colonel  II.  Dorsey,  where  a bottle  of  very  superior  old  wine 
was  produced,  he  having  promised,  it  to  his  friends  in  case  the 
balloon  should  descend  in  the  village.  In  the  morning  I break- 
fasted by  invitation  with  Mr.  Robinson,  postmaster.  I was 
here  waited  on  by  Mr.  McKenny,  deputed  by  the  ladies  of 
the  lower,  part  of  the  town,  to  express  their  thanks  for  having 
selected  their  village  as  the  place  of  descent.  A number  of 
ladies  called,  personally,  and  were  each  presented  with  a flower 
from  the  decorations  of  the  car.  Left  Bel  Air  9h.  30,  and  was 
escorted  by  a cavalcade  of  gentlemen  to  the  county  line;  the 
cavalcade  was  composed  of  col.  Maulsby,  Mr.  Boulden,  Mr. 
Elliott,  Mr.  McKenny,  Mr.  Fury,  Mr.  Jones,  W.  P.  Maulsby, 
Mr.  Davis,  Dr.  Bond  and  Dr.  Munnickhuysen.  Arrived  at  Bar- 
nuin’s  at  half  past  3,  P.  M.  I should  have  mentioned  that  Mr. 
Richardson,  sent  me  to  Baltimore  in  his  gig,  for  which,  as  well 
as  for  my  entertainment,  he  would  receive  no  remuneration. 

In  conclusion  I beg  leave  to  present  my  thanks  thus  publicly 
to  those  gentlemen  of  the  city  who  kindly  afforded  me  their  aid 
in  the  preparations  for  the  ascent  at  the  garden,  and  especially 
to  acknowledge  with  a sense  of  obligation  ’the  courtesy  which 
has  been  extended  to  me  by  the  citizens  generally  in  all  my  pre- 
parations and  arrangements.  At  Bel-Air  no  less  civility  and 
kindness  were  afforded  me  on  alighting  there,  and  in  returning 
to  the  city.  Nothing  of  personal  attention  has  been  wanting 
any  where  to  make  the  ascent  and  the  descent  agreeable  to  my 
feelings.  C.  F.  DURANT. 

The  Gazette  of  Saturday  last  furnishes  the  following  addi- 
tional particulars  of  Mr.  Durant’s  late  ascension,  which  he  de- 
clares to  have  been  one  of  his  most  agreeable  and  interestingex- 
eursioris. 

It  differed  chiefly  from  his  other  voyages  in  being  performed 
generally,  at  a much  lower  elevation.  One  of  his  reasons  lor 
this  was  the  quantity  of  gas  with  which  the  ballon  was  charged, 
and  which  was  sufficient  to  have  carried  him  to  Philadelphia. 
The  balloon,  at  a higher  elevation,  would  have'  been  in  danger 
of  explosion  or  collapse.  He  had  also  determined  to  direct  his 
course  towards  Bel-Air — and  he  requests  us  here  to  mention 
that  he  was  indebted  to  John  H.  Alexander,  esq.  for  an  excel- 
lent manuscript  map  of  the  environs  of  Baltimore,  of  which 
he — in  common  with  many  other  strangers  who  have  visited 
our  city — had  felt  the  want.  By  the  aid  of  this  map,  and  keep- 
ing at  a low  elevation — in  order  to  avoid  the  tipper  currents  of 
wind,  which  would  have  carried  him  considerably  out  of  his 
course — he  was  enabled  to  terminate  his  voyage  precisely  at 
the  point  which  he  had  fixed  upon. 

The  highest  elevation  which  he  reached  on  this  ascension 
was  about  5,000  feet  from  the  level  of  the  river — the  lowest,  be- 
fore alighting,  about  200  feet.  The  whole  distance  from  Balti- 
more to  Bel-Air,  (twenty-one  miles),  was  accomplished  in  one 
hour  and  six  minutes.  The  view  of  the  bay  and  scenery  on  this 
route  he  describes  as  enchanting— and  he  regretted  the  want  of 
an  intelligent  companion,  (particularly,  lie  says,  some  accom- 
plished young  lady),  with  whom  he  could  have  shared  the  de- 
light which  the  prospect  afforded  him.  He  sat  at  his  ease,  al- 
ternately taking  notes  and  conversing  with  persons  below — 
many  of  whom  were  not  a little  astonished  at  hearing  a voice 
from  the  clouds.  Several  whimsical  occurrences  took  place:  a 
negro  woman,  with  a bucket  of  water  on  her  head,  whom  he 
spoke  to,  was  so  alarmed  that  she  dropped  her  bucket  instantly 
and  took  to  her  hee(s,  without  waiting  to  look  about  her.— 
An  old  lady,  on  horseback,  was  very  much  bothered  wilh  the 
evolutions  and  circumgyrations  of  her  steed,  which  was  as 
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much  frightened  as  herself,  and  finally  plunged  with  her  into 
a thicket  of  brambles.  But  generally,  the  people  in  the  neigh- 
borhood were  aware  of  what  the  apparent  phenomenon  was, 
and  heartily  greeted  the  aeronaut  as  he  passed. 

A gentleman,  a resident  of  Bel-Air,  informs  us  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  balloon  worked  quite  a miraculous  cure  upon 
an  elderly  lady  of  that  town.  She  had  been,  for  some  months, 
so  infirm  as  not  to  be  able  to  move  about  the  house  without  as- 
sistance; but,  when  tile  rest  of  the  family  ran  out  to  witness 
.the  sight,  her  curiosity  was  so  strongly  excited,  that  she  follow- 
ed them,  and  actually  clambered  over  a fence  with  as  much  ac- 
tivity as  a young  girl. 

Mr.  Durant  is  desirous  of  again  expressing  his  grateful  sense 
of  the  kindness  and  attention  with  which  he  was  treated  by 
every  one  in  Bel-Air— particularly  by  the  fairer  portion  of  its 
inhabitants.  In  fact,  he  confessed  to  us  that  like  all  travellers, 
(foreign  or  native),  he  i's  so  much  pleased  with  the  ladies  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  that  if.  he  were  not  already  wedded  to  the 
cause  of  science,  and  deeply  pledged  to  the  execution  of  a pur- 
pose which  requires  the  devotion  of  all  his  time,  he  should  ine- 
vitably have  lost  his  heart.  In  this  respect,  it  has  proved  the 
most  dangerous  voyage  that  he  has  attempted. 

He  has  also,  he  says,  much  cause  to  rejoice  in  the  acquaint- 
ances which  he  has  formed  among  the  scientific  portion  of  our 
citizens.  Indeed,  his  chief  aim  in  these  ascensions  has  been  to 
recall  their  attention  to  the  present  state  of  this  interesting  sci- 
ence, and  to  prepare  them  for  an  important  experiment  which 
it  is  his  intention  to  make  sometime  hereafterat  New  York, and 
in  which  he  has  permitted  himself  to  indulge  sanguine  hopes  of 
success. 

[This  ascension  was  Mr.  Durant’s  eighth.  It  is  believed  that 
he  was  not  remunerated  for  his  trouble  and  expenses,  and  mea- 
sures are  being  taken  to  ascertain  whether  the  sum  of  $5,000 
can  be  obtained,  that  he  may  make  a second  ascent  from  Balti- 
more. The  receipts  were  much  lessened  because  of  a generally 
believed  report  that  the  pay-seats  within  the  enclosure  were  all 
taken,  even  on  the  day  previous  to  his  flight.] 

LESLIE— THE  PAINTER. 

We  copied,  some  time  ago,  an  article  from  an  English  paper, 
In  which  it  was  stated  that  Mr.  Leslie,  who  is  one  of  the  .most 
eminent  painters  now  living,  was  about  to  return  to  the  United 
States,  his  native  country.  The  following  correspondence  from 
the  Washington  Globe,  explains,  in  part,  the  reason  of  his  re- 
turn. If  it  be  true  that  the  want  of  encouragement  in  the  way 
of  his  profession  abroad  has  rendered  such  an  appointment  de- 
sirable, the  delicate  manner  in  which  it  is  conferred  is  very  cre- 
ditable to  those  who  had  the  ordering  of  that  part  of  the  busi- 
ness. 

Department  of  war,  Jlpril  2, 1833. 
To  Charles  Leslie,  esq.  London. 

Sir:  I do  myself  the  pleasure  to  forward  to  you  the  accom- 
panying commission,  and  to  ask  your  acceptance  of  it,  not  on 
your  own  account,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  institution,  where  its 
duties  are  to  be  performed. 

The  high  professional  character  you  have  so  justly  attained, 
has  directed  the  attention  of  the  president  to  you,  and  I am  sure 
his  choice  will  meet  the  approbation  of  hi,s  countrymen.  Your 
successful  devotion  to  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  liberal 
arts,  while  it  has  secured  fame  to  yourself,  has  conferred  honor 
upon  your  country.  And  I am  happy  in  being  able  to  offer  to 
you  this  testimonial  of  the  estimation  in  which  you  are  held. 
Very  respectfully,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed]  LEW.  CASS. 

London,  May  16,  1833. 

To  hon.  Lewis  Cass,  secretary  of  war,  Washington. 

Sir:  I had  the  honor  to  receive  your  letter  of  April  2d,  ac- 
companying an  appointment  to  the  office  of  teacher  of  drawing 
at  the  military  academy. 

I beg  you,  sir,  to  offer  to  the  president  my  sincere  thanks  for 
this  mark  of  his  approbation  and  confidence;  and  to  say  for  me, 
that  I receive  it  as  a great  honor,  and  will  prepare  myself  to 
make  every  exertion  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  situation  to  the 
best  of  my  abilities. 

To  yourself,  I feel  much  indebted  for  the  very  kind  and  com- 
plimentary expressions  accompanying  the  communication,  and 
I am,  sir,  most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

[Signed]  C.  R.  LESLIE. 

NEW  CUSTOM  HOUSE— NEW  YORK. 

From  the  Evening  Post. 

We  have  before  us  a copy  of  the  specification  ofthe  materials 
and  mechanical  execution  ofthe  proposed  new  custom  house  in 
this  city.  The  building  is  to  be  177  feet  long,  and  89  feet  wide; 
and  its  form,  and  order  of  the  building  to  be  similar  to  that  of  the 
Parthenon  at  Athens.  It  is  to  stand  on  a basement  story,  as- 
cended by  nineteen  steps  from  Wall  street,  and  six  steps  on 
Pine  street.  There  are  to  be  eight  Grecian  Doric  coluhins  at 
each  front,  and  fifteen  columns  and  ante  on  each  side  attached 
to  the  walls.  There  is  also  to  be  a second  row  of  six  smaller 
columns  back  of  and  parallel  with  those  of  the  main  front,  leav- 
ing a space  of  ten  feet  between  the  two  rows;  and  nine  feet  be- 
tween the  inner  row  and  the  front  wall  of  the  building.  Back  of 
the  two  extreme-columns  of  the  inner  row  there  ate  to  be  two 
ante,  aud  six  ante  attached  to  the  walls  of  the  rear  front,  leav- 


ing a space  of  eight  feet  and  a half  between  the  columns  and 
ante.  There  will  thus  be  twenty- four  outside  columns,  five  feet 
eight  inches  diameter  at  the  bottom,  and  thirty-two  feet  high,  in- 
cluding the  capital,  and  eighteen  ante  on  the  two  sides,  of  the 
same  height,  five  feet  wide,  and  three  feet  nine  inches  projec- 
tion from  the  .walls.  The  six  inner  columns  of  the  main  front 
will  b.e  four  feet  eight  inches  diameter  at  bottom,  and  the  ant® 
to  correspond.  The  building  is  to  be  two  stories  high  except  the 
great  business  hall,  part  of  which  is  to  be  vaulted  as  high  as  the 
roof  will  permit,  and  its  centre  finished  with  a dome  sixty-two 
feet  in  diameter.  This  hall  will  occupy  the  centre  of  the  build- 
ing, and  will  be  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  long,  leaving  a 
small  vestibule  at  each  end  to  enter  from.  It  is  to  be  seventy- 
seven  feet  wide  in  the  centre  part,  which  is  a circle  of  seventy 
feet  diameter,  with  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  room  extend- 
ing beyond  its  circumference  to  these  dimensions;  and  the  four 
parts  so. extended  beyond  the  circle  are  thirty-three  and  a half 
feet  wide,  leaving  six  rooms  and  three  circular  staircases  in  the 
four  corners,  the  two  largest  rooms  to  be  twenty-four  by  twenty- 
one  feet  each,  besides  a square  staircase  in  the  rear,  and  three 
vaults  for  papers  at  the  two  ends  of  each  vestibule.  The  same 
division  of  the  room  is  made  in  the. second  story.  Nearly  the  same 
number,  shape  and  sizes  of  rooms  are  had  in  the  basement,  as 
above  in  the  other  stories,  leaving  all  the  area  of  the  same  shape 
and  size  as  the  great  hall  immediately  above  it,  with  the  addition 
of  sixteen  fluted  doric  columns  to  support  the  vaulting  and  the 
pavement  under  the  dome  of  the  great  hall. 

IMPRISONMENT  FOR  DEBT. 

The  following  admirable  article  is  from  a late  British  publica- 
tion, and  each  of  the  points  made  is  worthy  of  a deep  conside- 
ration. It  is  bad  enough  indeed,  to  be  harrassed  in  the  manner 
stated  because  of  debts  that  persons  are  unable  to  pay — but  it 
is  an  abomination  that  others,  who  do  not  owe  a debt,  may  be 
imprisoned  on  a suspicion  of  debt  preferred  by  any  vagabond 
against  them,  and  without  any  reasonable  prospect  of  redress, 
if  unable  to  give  the  securities  required:  or  if  able  to  obtain  se- 
curity, may  be  embarrassed  for  years,  and  compelled  to  spend 
much  time  and  money,  without  remuneration,  though  the  pro-, 
secution  shall  evidently  appear  to  have  been  founded  in  the 
basest  motives. 

The  gaol  delivery.  If  the  solicitor  general  carries  his  bill 
to  abolish  imprisonment  for  debt,  he  will  have  saved  more  un- 
deserved suffering  than  either  Clarkson  or  Wilberforce.  Among 
all  the  monstrosities  of  law,  the  most  monstrous  is  that  of  de- 
priving a man  of  the  power  of  paying  any  body  or  any  thing, 
because  he  cannot  pay  somebody  or  .something  at  a given  time. 
The  present  law  of  debtor  and  creditor  entitles  a man  to  say— r 
sir,  you  owe  me  money;  either  pay  me  or  be  immured.  The 
answer  to  this  might  be — sir,  I owe  you  no  money,  It  matters 
not  says  law;  go  to  gaol  until  we  see  whether  yon  do  or  not,  or 
find  security  for  your  appearance  to  four  times  the  amount 
pretended  to.  Or,  again,  the  answer  may  be — very  well,  I owe 
this  sum  to  you,  but  I have  no  means  of  paying  you  but  from 
my  professional  income;  in  a year  or  two  I shall  be  able  to  save 
all  that  is  due  to  you  and  others.  No,  says  law,  speaking  the 
language  of  a revengful  creditor,  go  to  gaol  and  starve — neither 
pay  me  nor  any  body— go  and  be  ruined;  base  as  the  slave  who 
cannot  pay;  go  and  be  ruined  in  goal;  I want  not  my  money;  I 
like  to  see  a scoundrel  punished.  The  answer  again  may  be 
thus — true,  I owe  you  money,  but  I have  property  to  pay  you 
ten  times  over — give  me  time — let  me  sell  it— let  me  look  out 
for  a good  purchaser.  No,  says  law,  if  we  had  your  property,  it 
would  satisfy  our  debt  a thousand  times  over,  but  we  cannot 
touch  it— but  your  liberty  is  in  our  power;  go  to  gaol,  then  you 
will  have  no  opportunity  of  disposing  of  your  property  to  ad- 
vantage, but  you  may  rid  yourself  of  it  at  a sacrifice,  and  on  the 
proceeds  lead  a jolly  life  in  prison.  Much  will  be  wanted  for 
the  officers  of  the  law;  and  since  ruin  necessarily  comes  upon 
you,  make  the  best  of  your  situation— it  is  not  to  be  expected, 
treated  as  you  have  been,  like  a felon,  that  you  will  now  ever 
voluntarily  reward  the  person  that  has  thus  dealt  with  you  by 
the  payment  of  his  -debt.  Assuredly  he  has  had  his  money’s 
worth  in  cruelty. 

This  is  the  morality  of  imprisonment  for  debt  between  one 
creditor  and  another.  The  debtor  does  not,  however,  suffer 
alone;  all  the  other  creditors  are  injured  to  the  amount  of  the 
debts,  or,  at  least,  to  the  value  of  the  chance  of  payment.  Be- 
cause one  impatient  person  pursues,  the  law  permits  the  body  to 
be  thrown  into  gaol,  and  the  property  to  be  squandered  among 
the  extortioners  who  surround  it.  In  the  ruin  ofcharacter,  of  in- 
come, and  from  the  circumstances  of  personal  movement,  not 
only  is  involved  the  destruction  of  the  hopes  of  creditors,  but 
the  prospects  perhaps  of  every  member  of  a family.  When  pa- 
rental surveillance  is  taken  from  children  or  young  persons, 
when  the  reputation  of  the  house  is  sunk,  and  the  overtures  of 
its  inmatps  met  with  contumely,  then  comes  the  reign  of  temp- 
tation. The  great  upholder  of  honest  pride  or  self-respect  is 
gone;  a loose  is  given  to  low  inclination,  and  the  means  and  the 
instruments  are  never  far  off.  It  may  be  safely  said,  that  there 
never  was  a greater  disproportion  between  any  thing  than  a 
sum  of  money  alleged  to  be  due,  and  the  loss  of  liberty  in  a 
father  of  a family,  the  earner  of  an  income,  the  protector  of  his 
wife,  and  the  guardian  of  his  children. 

The  relation  between  the  property  of  a debtor  and  hi*  debts 
is  very  precise',  and  he  is  not  an  honest  man  who  will  hesitate 
to  satisfy  one  with  the  other;  but  we  Englishmen,  who  above 
all  others  are  deemed  most  of  all  to  value  liberty  in  the  mass, 
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are  those  who  of  all  others,  the  most  carelessly  sacrifice  k in 
detail;  and  not  merely  liberty  but  morals.  What  prisoner  leaves 
ttie  gaol — haunt  of  vice,  intemperance  and  chicanery — untaint- 
ed? How  many  a youthful  criminal  dates  his  first  crime  by  the 
epoch  of  his  father  being  dragged  to  gaol! 

There  is  nothing  to  be  said  for  this  heinous  offence  against 
reason  and  morality.  The  creditor  gels  nothing,  saves  nothing; 
on  the  contrary,  he  more  commonly  loses  all,  save  the  pleasant 
reflection  that  the  man  who  owes  him  money  is  morally  and 
physically  rotten  in  gaol.  Credit  is  more  facile  under  this  law, 
but  it  would  be  far  better  for  both  parties  if  such"  credit  were 
not,  it  is  a temptation  to  both  parties — to  the  tradesman  who 
speculates  on  the  “body  pledge/’  and  the  sanguine  consumer 
who  hopes  he  shall  be  able  to  pay,  but  who  may  be  seriously 
deceived. 

TREATY  WITH  NAPLES. 

Office  of  the  commissioners  under  the  act  to  carry  into  effect 
the  convention  with  the  Two  Sicilies. 

Washington  city,.  September  19,  1833. 

Ordered,  That  all  persons  having  claims  under  the  convention 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and  his  majesty  the  king 
of  the.  Two  Sicilies,  concluded  at  Naples  on  the  fourteenth  day 
of  October,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty  two,  which  are  to  be 
received  by  the  commissioners,  do  file  a memorial  of  the  same 
with  the  secretary  of  the  board,  to  the  end  that  they  may  here- 
after be  duly  examined,  and  the  validity  and  amount  thereof 
decided  upon,  according  to  the  merits  of  the  several  cases,  and 
the  suitable  and  authentic  testimony  concerning  them,  which 
may  hereafter  be  required.  The  said  memorial  must  be  ad- 
dressed to  this  board.  It  must  set  forth  minutely  and  particu- 
larly the  various  facts  and  circumstances,  whence  the  right  to 
prefer  such  claim  is  derived.  It  must  be  verified  also  by  the 
affidavit  of  the  claimant. 

And  in  order  that  claimants  may  be  informed  of  what  is  now 
considered  by  the  commissioners  as  essential  to  be  averred  and 
established,  before  any  such  memorial  can  be  received  by  this 
board,  it  is  further 

• Ordered,  That  each  claimant  shall  declare  in  his  said  memo- 
rial, for  and  in  behalf  of  whom,  the  said  claim  is  preferred;  and 
whether  the  amount  thereof,  or  any  part  thereof,  if  allowed, 
does  now,  and  at  the  time  when  the  said  claim  arose,  did  belong 
solely  and  absolutely  to  the  said  claimant,  or  to  any  other,  and 
sf  any  other,  what  person.  And  in  cases  of  claims  preferred  for 
the  benefit  of  any  other  than  the  claimant,  the  memorial  to  be 
exhibited  must  further  set  forth,  when,  why,  and  by  what  means, 
and  for  what  consideration,  such  other  has  become  entitled  to 
the  amount  or  any  part  of  the  amount  of  the  said  claim. 

The  memorial  required  to  be  exhibited  by  all  claimants,  must 
also  set  forth,  and  certainly  declare  whether  the  claimant,  as 
well  as  any  other  for  whose  benefit  the  claim  is  preferred,  is 
now,  and  at  the  time  when  the  said  claim  arose,  was  a citizen 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  where  he  is  now,  and  at  the 
time  the  said  claim  arose,  was  domiciliated,  and  if  any,  what 
change  of  domiciliation  has  since  taken  place. 

The  said  memorial  must  also  set  forth,  whether  the  claimant, 
or  any  other  who  may  have  been  at  any  time  entitled  to  the 
amount  claimed,  or  any  part  thereof,  hath  ever  received  any, 
and  if  any,  what  sum  of  money,  or  other  equivalent,  or  indem- 
nification by  way  of  insurance  or  otherwise,  for  the  loss  or  in- 
jury sustained,  satisfaction  for  which  is  therein  asked.  And  if 
any  such  payment  or  indemnification  has  been  made,  to  set 
forth  when,  and  from  whom,  the  same  was  received.  And  that 
time  may  be  allowed  to  claimants,  to  prepare  and  file  the  me- 
morials, above  mentioned,  it  is  further 

Ordered,  That  when  this  board  shall  close  its  present  session, 
It  adjourn  to  meet  again  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  November 
next,  at  which  time  it  will  proceed  to  decide,  whether  the  me- 
morials filed  with  the  secretary,  are  in  conformity  to  the  fore- 
going orders,  and  proper  to  be  received  for  examination.  By 
carder  of  the  board,  THOMAS  SWANN,  jr.  secret  ary. 

— -">►©  © Q«..— 

ANTI  NULLIFICATION  AND  SECESSION! 

The  toast  of  1808— “fished-up”  by  Mr.  Trist,  at  the  dinner  re- 
cently given  to  Mr.  Rives,  at  Lewisburg,  Va. — (see  page  62), 
has  caused  the  editor  of  the  “Richmond  Enquirer”  to  turn  over 
his  old  files,  and  republish  the  original  account  of  the  dinner  at 
which  that  toast  was  given— as  copied  below. 

We  have  italicised  some  part3  of  the  toasts. 

Those  who  could  find  constitution  to  support  the  embargo, 
and  the  laws  enacted  to  carry  it  into  effect — to  prevent  spo- 
liations on  the  property  of  the  United  States  abroad , must  be 
queer  “state-rights  men,”  indeed,  if  wanting  constitutional 
power  to  protect  persons  and  property  at  home,  or  to  enforce 
the  first  rule — that  “the  majority  must  govern ,”  as  set  forth  in 
the  14th  regular  toast. 

In  the  embargo  laws,  the  right  “to  regulate  commerce”  was 
construed  into  a power  to  destroy  commerce,  even  between 
the  several  states,  if  carried  on  by  sea — and  the  president  was 
authorised  to  use  all  the  means  at  his  command — the  army,  mi- 
litia and  navy,  to  enforce  these  laws!  But  to  prescribe  the 
amount  of  duties  which  shall  be  payable  on  goods  imported, 
with  a view  of  encouraging  their  production  at  home. [see  Hugh 
Nelson’s  toast],  is  unconstitutional — and  to  enforce  an  observ 
ance  of  such  laws,  is  treason  against  the  “sovereignty”  of  the 
individual  state! 

Verily,  verily — “Virginia”  has  a hard  job  of  it  to  reconcile 
things  with  things. 


From  the  Richmond,  Enquirer. 

The  toast!  which  Mr.  Trist  has  fished  up  from  the  chronicles 
of  1808,  is  so  curious  a reminiscense,  that  we  have  been  strongly 
requested  to  repub  ish  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  day,  to  show 
the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  times.  The  Charlottesville  Advocate 
had  hoped  that  we  should  have  been  able  to  cast  some  light  on 
the  origin  of  the  toast.  We  recollect  the  occasion  perfectly 
well,  and  several  circumstances  which  qre  associated  with  the 
dinner;  but  if  we  had  any  knowledge  at  the  time  of  who  was 
the  author  of  the  toast,  it  has  passed  out  of  our  recollection.* 
All  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  is,  that  the  toasts  were  pre- 
pared by  a committee  of  three  of  the  electors— and  that  judge 
Roane  was  probably  one  of  the  committee.  Perhaps  Robert 
Taylor,  esq.  the  vice  president  of  the  day,  may  be  able  to  throw 
some  light  upon  the  subject — 

Fro  m the  Richmond  Enquirer  of  December  10,  1808. 

On  Thursday  last,  the  electors  of  Virginia  dined  together  at 
the  Swan  tavern,  in  this  .city.  The  Madison  corresponding 
committee  and  the  governor  of  Virginia  were  their  guests. 
These  gentlemen  coming  from  different  parts  of  the  state,  and 
bringing  with  them  the  sentiments  of  the  people,  many  of  them 
distinguished  whigs  of  the  revolution,  assembled  in  harmony 
and  unity,  to  interchange  the  emotions  of  friendship,  at  this  in- 
teresting crisis  of  our  public  affairs.  Every  thing  was  conducted 
in  the  most  orderly  and  dignified  manner.  It  was  all  “the  feast 
of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul.” 

Spencer  Roane,  esq.  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  appeals, 
and  chairman  of  the  electoral  college,  presided. 

Robert  Taylor,  esq.  of  Orange,  speaker  of  the  senate,  acted 
as  vice  president.  Alter  an  elegant  and  plentiful  dinner,  the 
cloth  was  removed,  and  the  following  toasts  and  volunteers 
were  drunk: 

1.  The  United  States.  Cemented  by  the  blood  of  patriots; 
foreign  intrigue  cannot  dissolve  their  connexion. 

2.  The  state  of  Virginia;  among  the  first  to  unfurl  the  banner 
of  independence,  and  the  last  to  abandon  it. 

3.  The  congress  of  the  United  States.  Their  vigilance  will 
keep  alive  the  holy  flame  of  ’76. 

4.  The  memory  of  general  George  Washington. 

5.  The  heroes  who  bled  in  defence  of  A,merican  liberty. 

6.  Thomas  Jefferson.  The  retirement  of  a patriot  sage  from 
power  renders  his  glory  immortal, 

7.  James  Madison.  His  election  will  be  a sure  pledge  that 
the  people  of  America  will  disdain  to  submit  to  foreign  aggres- 
sion. 

8.  George  Clinton.  He  continues  to  receive  the  rewards  of 
merit  and  patriotism. 

9.  The  majority  in  congress.  Their  political  course  supports 
the  honor,  and  promotes  the  interest  of  their  country. 

10.  The  virtuous  citizen,  who  in  the  day  of  peril,  “is  for  his 
country,”  and  not  “against  his  country.” 

11.  The  state  of  Pennsylvania;  whose  noble  exertions  in  the 
cause  of  freedom  have  bluste'd  the  hopes  of  foreign  intrigue  and 
domestic  faction. 

. 12.  The  state  of  South  Carolina;  here  the  spirit  of  party  is  sa- 
crificed at  the  shrine  of  patriotism. 

13.  Massachusetts;  may  her  sons  forever  emulate  the  virtues 
of  the  Hancocks  and  Adamses  of ’76. 

14.  The  union  of  the  states;  the  majority  must  govern;  it  is 
treason  to  secede. 

15.  Peace  with  honor — war  if  necessary. 

16.  Commerce  unshackled  by  tribute. 

17.  The  militia  of  the  United  Stales;  their  valor  and  enthu- 
siasm will  render  them  formidable  to  their  enemies. 

VOLUNTEERS. 

By  governor  Cabell— The  embargo,  non- intercourse,  or  war — 
any  thing  rather  than  submission  to  French  edicts  or  British 
orders  in  council. 

By  judge  Holmes— The  prospect  before  us — we  dare  the  fury 
of  the  gathering  storm.  May  every  American  be  identified  in 
the  ruin  or  triumph  of  his  country! 

By  Mr.  Hugh  Nelson,  (speaker  of  the  house  of  delegates) — 
Success  to  domestic  manufactures!  May  America  avail  herself  of 
those  goods,  with  which  nature  has  endowed  her,  to  render  her 
destiny  independent  of  the  conflicts  of  Europe. 

By  judge  Stuart — We  are  prepared  to  support  the  measures  of 
government,  without  the  publication  of  the  confidential  message. 

Bv  doctor  Foushee — Every  succeeding  fourth  anniversary  on 
the  first  Wednesday  of  December — may  it  be  as  productive  of 
substantial  benefit  to  America  as  the  last! 

By  judge  Roane — (a  toast  being  requested  from  him).  The 
man  who- “stands  committed’’-^ to  vindicate  the  rights  of  his 
country. 

By  Mr.  Peyton  Randolph.  The  embargo — its  eulogium  is 
pro'nouncedby  its  enemies — they  never  have  been  able  to  find 
a substitute. 

By  judge  Roane  (gov.  Cabell  having  retired).  Our  worthy 
and  patriotic  governor,  Wm.  H.  Cabell— he  deserves  well  of  his 
country. 

By  Mr.  Abraham  B.  Venable.  Resident  foreigners — hospi- 
tality to  those  who  are  for  us— deportation  for  those  who  are 
against  us. 

By  gen.  John  Preston.  The  heroes  and  patriots  of ’76 — may 
their  sons  emulate  their  virtues,  and  hand  them  down  to  future 
generations  unsullied. 

By  Mr.  Philip  Norborne  Nicholas  (attorney  general).  The 
British  ministry — may  they  learn  by  experience,  that  we  will 
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not  be  the  dupes  of  their  artifices,  nor  the  passive  subjects  of 
their  insolence. 

By  judge  Stuart.  The  American  institutions— they  will  be 
found  as  practicable  in  war,  as  they  have  been  in  peace. 

By  Mr.  Thomas  Ritchie.  The  high  seas—' “the  highway  of 
nations”  though  we  have  retired  from  them  for  the  present  to 
preserve  peace,  we  shall  soon  return  with  accumulated  thun- 
ders to  blast  the  continued  violators  of  our  rights. 

— «♦©©  ®4+»  — 

“REGULAR  NOMINATIONS!” 

The  following  correspondence  and  query  are  “cap-sheaf”  ar- 
ticles—the  neplus  ultra  of  the  despotism  of  party,  which  binds 
men  hand  and  foot,  and  casts  them,  like.sheep,  into  a political 
cart— for  the  market. 

In  explanation  it  may  be  necessary  to  say,  that  Mr.  Francis 
Thomas  was  a member  of  the  last  congress  from  the  district 
which  he  again  aspires  to  represent,  having  obtained  the  regular 
Jackson  nomination — as  such  nominations  are  often  obtained; 
and  that  William  Tyler , one  of  the  most  respectable  citizens  of 
the  district,  is,  also,  perhaps,  the  chief  of  his  party,  within  the 
same,  if  that  appellation  belongs  to  any  particular  individual. 
II is  reply  to  Mr.  Thomas’s  card  is  admirable— there  is  a genuine 
“fire  of  the  flint”  in  it— and  the  “regular”  candidate  must  have 
felt  “uncomfortable”  at  the  flash  of  it. 

Mr.  James  P.  Heath,  the  gentleman  to  whom  the  “entire” 
query  is  addressed,  stands  in  precisely  the  same  relation  to  col. 
Benjamin  Howard,  that  Mr.  Dixon  does  to  Mr.  Thomas— being 
as  old  and  openly  avowed  a “Jackson  man”  as  his  opponent. 
The  district  which  he  has  offered  himself  to  represent,  is  com- 
posed of  the  seven  western  wards  of  the  city  of  Baltimore— in 
which,  as  in  the  seventh  congressional  district,  there  is  no  anti 
Jackson  candidate.  But  col.  Howard,  like  Mr.  Thomas,  has 
the  force  of  the  “regular  nomination”  in  his  favor. 

In  the  adjoining  district  composed  of  Baltimore  and  Harford 
counties,  there  are  three  candidates — Mr.  Seivall,  Mr.  Wor- 
thington and  Mr.  Turner,  all  “Jackson  men.”  The  two  first 
named  were  both  members  of  the  last  congress— but,  by  the  ar- 
rangement under  thq,  new  census,  have  been  cast  into  one  dis- 
trict. Mr.  Sewall  is  the  “regularly”  nominated. 

The  contest  in  each  of  these  three  districts  is  a warm  one — 
for,  though  all, the  parties  profess  the  same  general  attachment 
to  the  president  and  his  administration,  they  have  different 
views  as  to  future  operations,  and  especially  with  regard  to  the 
“succession”— the  “regular”  candidates,  in  each  case,  we  be- 
lieve, being  thought  committed  to  favor  the  pretensions  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren. 


as  a candidate.  We  then  had  two  candidates  before  us  for  our 
suffrages,  both  belonging  to  the  Jackson  republican  party.  As 
a voter  in  the  district,  and  as  a member  of  the  Jackson  republi- 
can party,  I pledged  myself  to  the  support  of  Mr.  Dixon.  The 
friends  of  Mr.  Thomas  subsequently  called  a convention  and 
nominated  him  as  a candidate  for  congress.  Mr.  Dixon  and  his 
friends  declined  having  any  thing  to  do  with  the  convention. 
Did  this  proceeding  impose  upon  Mr.  Dixon  the  necessity  of 
withdrawing?  or  upon  his  friends,  the  withholding  of  their  sup- 
port? Certainly  hot.  -Then,  my  fellow  citizens,  as  a freeman, 

I have  the  right  to  vote  as  I please,  and  shall  give  my  suffrage 
to  James  Dixon.  I am  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  TYLER. 

Frederick  city,  Sept.  23,  1833. 

From  the  Baltimore  Republican  of  Sept.  28. 

To  James  P.  Heath: 

In  the  Republican  of  yesterday  morning,  you  avow  yourself 
as  a warm  and  anxious  supporter  of  general  Jackson. 

Please  answer  die -following  questions:  Will  you,  (in  the 
event  of  your  election),  give  president  Jackson  your  entire 
support  to  all  and  every  measure  which  he  may  recommend  or 
adopt,  as  regards  the  bank  of  the  United  States.  CANDOR. 

Septejnber.  27. 

Of^“To  pledge  a support  in  advance  of  any  thing  which  presi- 
dent. Jackson  umay  recommend  or  adopt,”  in  regard  to  the 
bank!  The  author  of  this  query  would  easily  have  swallowed 
the  toast  given  by  Mr.  Gwin,  at  a public  dinner  in  Mississippi, 
which  runs  thus: 

“ Jackson,  as  near  as  can  be,  a fac  similie  of  the  Rock  of 
Ages.  Those  who  place  their  confidence  in  him  cannot  fall .” 

— © ©<««.— 

LETTER  FROM  MR.  CALHOUN. 

From  the  Western  ( Ga.)  Herald. 

Covington,  July  26. 

Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun: 

Sir:  With  a high  regard  for  your  public  services,  and  a warm 
and  undying  attachment  to  the  Jeffersonian  principles  of  ’98, 
which  have  recently  had  your  fearless  and  unshrinking  advoca- 
cy, even  in  these  times  of  peril  and  political  apostacy;  permit 
us,  in  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Newton  county,  most  earnestly 
and  respectfully,  to  request  that  you  will  honor  us  with  your 
presence  at  a public  dinner,  to  be  furnished  for  the  occasion,  at 
a time  hereafter  to  be  specified,  and  which  may  suit  your  con- 
venience. 


From  the  Frederick  Examiner. 

A CARD. 

For  some  months  past  I have  known  that  Doctor  William 
Tyler  and  John  Nelson,  e sq.  were  opposed  to  my  election  to 
congress.  In  the  counties  of  Washington  and  Allegany,  where 
it  was  supposed  the  na’mes  of  those  gentlemen  would -have 
great  influence  with  the  people,  I have  been  well  informed  that 
this  hostility  to  me  was  circulated,  privately,  far  and  wide; 
while  the  reasons  for  this  ungenerous  course  were  carefully 
concealed.  Notwithstanding  these  facts  furnished  good  cause 
for  an  exposition,  on  my  part,  of  the  motives  for  this  assault  on 
my  political  character,  I forebore  to  appeal  to  the  public,  and 
defended  myself,  by  making  known  thd  motives  of  those  gen- 
tlemen to  a few  confidential  friends,  that  they  might  be  prepar- 
ed to  defend  me,  if  assailed  in  secret.  A publication  which  ap- 
pears in  the  Hagerstown  “Free  Press”  of  yesterday,  in  which 
the  names  of  Dr.  Tyler  and  Mr.  Nelson  are  pompously  arrayed 
against  me,  connected  with  occurrences  at  the  meeting  in  Ha- 
gerstown on  Saturday  last,  impels  me  to  call  on  those  gentle- 
men to  appear  before  the  people,  and  make  known  the  reasons 
by  which  they  are  influenced  to  abandon  the  organization  of 
the  party,  to  which  they  profess  to  belong,  and  seek  to  destroy 
me  as  a public  man.  Unless  they  promptly  respond  to  this  call, 
the  public,  I hope,  will  conclude  they  are  influenced  by  motives 
of  a character  not  calculated  to  enlist  public  sympathy.  I fear 
not  the  issue. 

“Thrice  is  he  armed  who  hath  his  quarrel  just, 

And  he  but  naked,  though  lock’d  up  in  steel, 

Whose  conscience  With  injustice  is  corroded.” 

FRANCIS  THOMAS. 

Frederick,  Sept.  20,  1833. 


We  beg  leave  to  say  that  any  time  previous  to  the  12th  of 
September  next  would  perfectly  meet  the  convenience  of  our 
citizens,  and  interfere  with  no  public  engagements. 

Should  it  be  in  your  power  to’  meet  our  sincere  wishes  upon 
this  subject,  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  signify  to  the  committee, 
as  early  as  practicable,  the  particular  day  which  you  may  select 
for  the  purpose,  that  suitable  arrangements  may  be  made. 

In  conclusion,  honored  sir,  suffer  us  to  tender  our  most  cor- 
dial wishes,  that  the  high,  federal  and  latitudinarian  doctrines, 
So  boldly  proclaimed  during  the  last  congress,  by  the  northern 
champion  of  consolidation,  and  which  met  so  timely  aud  tri- 
umphant a refutation  at  your  hands,  may  soon  meet  their 
merited  fate,  and  that  the  pure  unsophisticated  republicanism 
of ’98,  recently  acted  out  by  your  native  state,  and  which  em- 
braces “state  rights,  and  state  remedies,”  both  may  spread  its 
sanative  influence  over  thisnmion, until  every  state  shall  learn, 
that  to  be  free  it  must  be  sovereign. 

Vv^itli  sentiments  of  high  regard,  we  remain,  honored  sir,  yonr 
obedient  servants,  CHARLES  KENNON, 

J.  WILBURN, 

A.  F.  LUCK  IE, 

GEORGE  PULLEN, 

WILLIAM  BROWN, 

JOHN  N.  WILLIAMSON, 
GREEN  B.  TURNER, 

JOSIAH  PERRY, 

McCORMIC  NEAL, 

McAllen  batts, 

SETH  P.  STORRS, 

LAMBETH  HOPKINS, 
CHARLES  H.  SANDERS, 


TO  THE  VOTERS  OF  THE  SEVENTH  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT. 

Fellow  citizens:  I have  been  rudely  summoned  to  appear  be- 
fore you  by  Francis  Thomas,  esq.  one  of  the  candidates  for  your 
suffrages  for  a seat  in  congress,  “to  make  known  the  reasons 
by  which  I am  influenced  to  abandon  the  organization  of  the 
party  to  which  I profess  to  belong,  and  seek  to  destroy  him  as  a 
public  man.”  My  fellow-citizens,  is  not  this  an  unprecedent- 
ed call?  Has  a like  occurrence  ever  taken  place  in  the  district 
before?  Is  not  Mr.  Thomas  reversing  the  order  of  things,  in 
commanding  a voter  to  appear  before  the  people  and  assign  his 
reasons  for  not.  supporting  him?  Am  I not  a freeman?  And 
have  I not  the  right  to  bestow  my  suffrage  on  whom  I please? 
Assuredly  you  will  answer  me  in  the  affirmative. 

What  is  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Thomas  and  Mr.  Dixon  before 
the  voters  of  the  district?  Mr.  Thomas  announced  himsalfas  a 
candidate  for  our  suffrages  early  in  the  spring.  Mr.  Dixon  was 
called  on  through  the  “Free  Press,”  a paper  published  in  Ha- 
gerstown, to  know  whether  he  would  serve  in  congress,  if 
elected.  He  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  presented  himself 


Lumpkin  county,  Jlug.  1830. 

Gentlemen:  I have  just  been  honored  by  your  note  of  the 
26th  July,  inviting  me,  in  the  name  of  the  citizens  of  Newton 
county,  to  a public  dinner  to  be  given  to  me  at  such  time  as 
would  suit  my  convenience. 

If  any  circumstance  could  induce  me  to  depart  from  the  line 
of  conduct,  which,  on  mature  reflection,  I prescribed  to  myself 
from  the  beginning  of  the  present  great  political  struggle,  to  de- 
cline all  testimony  of  approbation  of  my  public  conduct  it  would 
be  the  kind  and  flattering  manner  in  which  the  citizens  of  New- 
ton county  have  offered  me  this  mark  of  their  respect;  but  I 
trust  they  will  excuse  me  for  not  accepting,  when  I explain  the 
principle  on  which  I have  heretofore  declined  similar  testimony 
of  respect;  and  on  which,  I still  feel  myself  constrained  to  act. 
In  making  the  explanation,  you  will  I hope,  bear  with  me,  par- 
ticularly in  speaking  of  myself,  as  it  is  impossible  without  so  do- 
ing, to  state  the  reasons  which  govern  me. 

Perceiving  as  I clearly  did,  several  years  since,  a strong  ten- 
dency to  concentrate  all  power  in  the  federal  government,  and 
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to  substitute  its  will  as  the  mere  agent  of  a great  dominant;  lo- 
cal interest,  in  the  place  of  the  constitution;  and  firmly  believing, 
that  faction,  anarchy,  corruption  and  finally  despotism,  would  be 
the  result,  if  not  speedily  and  effectually  arrested,  I felt  it  a sa- 
cred, and  paramount  duly  to  the  eouiitry  to  oppose  so  fatal  a 
tendency,  with  every  faculty  that  Providence  had  bestowed  on 
me,  without  regaid  to  personal  consequences.  This  determi- 
nation was  not  taken  without  full  knowledge  of  the  difficulty 
and  danger  to  be  encountered.  I had  too  much  knowledge  and 
experience  in  human  affairs,  not  to  foresee  tiiat  it  would  bring 
me  in  conflict  with  the  mighty  interests,  which  were  perverting 
the  powers  of  the  government,  from  the  object  intended  by  the 
union  of  these  states — the  common  good  of  all — to  the  advance- 
ment of  its  own  particular  prosperity,  regardless  of  that  of  others. 
Nor  did  I doubt,  considering  the  position  I occupied,  that  with 
the  view  of  weakening  me,  and  through  me,  the  cause,  charges 
the  most  profligate  would  be  made  against  me,  however  pure 
and  disinterested  might  be  my  motives  and  conduct.  Though  I 
had  long  since  learned  to  hold  in  contempt  such  obstacles,  when 
in  the  discharge  of  what  I believed  to  be  iny  duty,  as  far  as  they 
regarded  myself  personally,  yet  believing  that  the  least  suspi- 
cion, that  I was  actuated  by  personal,  or  ambitious  motives, 
would  have  an  injurious  effect  on  the  great  sacred  cause  in 
which  I was  an  humble  laborer,  and  which  I placed  above  all 
earthly  considerations,  I determined  that  no  act  of  mine  should 
afford  the  least  color  to  such  an  accusation.  With  this  view, 
and  in  order  to  demonstrate,  as  far  as  acts  could,  that  I sought 
no  lead,  nor  any  personal  advantage  whatever,  I determined 
throughout  the  struggle  to  avoid  all  occasions,  calculated  to  give 
me  pre-eminence,  excepting  such  as  might  require  a perform- 
ance of  some  duty.  The  execution  of  this  resolution  has  cost 
me  no  effort,  as  all  of  my  desires  were  concentrated  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  cause.  Should  that  not  succeed — should  our  consti- 
tution and  liberty  be  restored,  1 ask  no  more.  I shall  be  satis- 
fied, be  my  fate  personally  what  it  may;  but  till  they  are  restor- 
ed, I hold  myself  bound  to  act  on  the  principle,  which  has  here- 
tofore guided  me — to  hold  myself  as  nothing,  and  the  cause  in 
which  we  are  interested  every  thing.  I go  not  only  thus  far, 
but  I wish  to  avoid  all  suspicions,  however  unfounded,  to  the 
contrary. 

I say  till  restored,  not  without  due  and  deliberate  considera- 
tion of  the  full  import  of  the  term.  I utter  it  under  a painful, 
but  a solemn  conviction  of  its  truth,  that  we  are  no  longer  a free 
people — a people  living  under  a constitution,  as  the  guardian 
of  their  rights;  but  under  the  absolute  will  of  an  unchecked  ma- 
jority, which  has  usurped  the  power  to  do  as  it  pleases,  and  to 
enforce  its  pleasure  at  the  po.int  of  the  bayonet — a power,  ac- 
cording to  my  conception,  constituting  the  very  essence  of  des- 
potism, be  the  form  of  government  what  it  may;  that  of  one, 
the  few,  or  the  many.  This  condition,  we  had  been  long  ap- 
proaching; and  to  it  we  are  now  absolutely  reduced  by  the  pro- 
clamation and  force  act. 

Let  no  one  deceive  himself  into  the  belief,  that  these  tyran- 
nical and  lawless  measures  do  not  subvert  the  constitution  and 
destroy  liberty,  because  they  have  not  yet  been  carried  out  into 
their  cruel  and  bloody  consequences.  It  belongs  to  slaves  and 
not  to  freemen,  to  measure  their  servitude  by  the  tyranny  ac- 
tually felt,  and  not  by  the  violation  of  great  and  fundamental 
principles. 

The  government  has  assumed  despotic  power,  and  let  us  not 
forget,  what  experience  teaches,  that  when  such  assumption 
ia  not  promptly  met  and  put  down,  such  power  in  the  hand  of 
government  never  lies  dormant.  Its  progress  will  soon  be  trac- 
ed in  blood. 

In  thus  freely  denouncing  these  odious  and  unconstitutional 
acts,  my  object  is  admonition,  and  not  excitement;  to  rouse  to 
a speedy  rescue  of  liberty  and  the  constitution;  and  not  to 
weaken  our  attachment  to  the  union,  or  our  admirable  political 
institutions.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  strong  attachment  that  I feel 
for  the  union,  and  the  profound  admiration  for  our  institu- 
tions, which  have  excited  the  deep  indignation  I feel  against 
the  measures,  by  which  they  have  been  overthrown;  and  which 
threaten  to  erect  on  their  ruins,  the  most  corrupt  and  op- 
pressive system  of  despotism  upon  earth.  It  rests  with  us 
of  the  south  to  say  whether  such  shall  be  the  end  of  our  po- 
litical experiment,  which  once  afforded,  and  I trust,  will  again, 
such  high  hopes  to  the.  friends  of  liberty  over  the  world. — 
The  pressure  of  despotic  power  will  first  fall  on  us;  and  if 
we  do  not  meet  it,  with  the  lolty  and  determined  spirit  of 
freemen,  ready  to  sacrifice  all  rather  than  surrender  our  li- 
berty, our  doom,  and  that  of  your  institutions,  will  be  fixed 
forever.  The  consolidating  of  all  power  in  the  government, 
will  terminate  the  experiment;  and  consolidation  and  liberty 
are  from  their  nature  forever  disjoined.  Under  no  circum- 
stance can  they  co-exist.  So  long,  then,  as  the  act  of  blood 
stains  our  statute  book,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  states  is 
practically  denied  by  the  government,  so  long  will  be  the  dura- 
tion of  our  political  bondage. 

Permit  me  in  conclusion  to  remark,  if,  I,  in  conjunction  with 
the  able  and  patriotic  associates,  with  whom  I acted  during 
the  last  trying  session  of  congress,  successfully  maintained  in 
debate,  the  rights  and  sovereignty  of  the  states,  as  you  are 
pleased  to  say,  it  must  be  attributed  to  the  cause,  and  not  the 
advocate.  There  were  arranged  on  the.  side  of  consolidation, 
men  of  powerful  talents,  capable  of  doing  ample  justice  to  the 
side  they  advocated,  and  it  is  certainly  no  slight  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  our  cause,  that  such  men  were  compelled,  in  de- 
fence of  their  doctrines,  to  deny  a fact  so  clear,  and  so  univer- 


sally admitted  till  then,  and  that  even  by  those,  who  were  then 
forced  to  deny  a fact  as  certain  as  the  existence  of  the  instru- 
ment itself;  and  yet,  such  was  the  force  of  truth,  that  the  lead- 
ing advocates  of  consolidation  were  compelled  to  admit,  that,  if 
a fact  so  unquestionable  be  granted,  all  the  rights  we  claimed 
for  the  stales;  sovereignty,  nullification  and  all  necessarily  fol- 
lowed. On  such  solid  grounds,  does  our  great  and  glorious 
cause  stand.  Resting  on  such  stable  foundation,  let  us  support 
and  defend  it  with  the  legitimate  weapons  of  truth,  candor,  dis- 
interestedness and  energy,  and  its  triumph  will  be  certain. 

With  sincere  regard,  I am,  &c.  &e. 

JOHN  C.  CALHOUN. 

Charles  Kennon,  J.  Wilburn,  A.  P.  Luckie,  George  Pullen , 
William  Brown,  J.  W.  Williamson,  Green  B.  Turner,  Josiah 
Perry,  McCormick  Neal,  McJlllen  Batts,  Seth  P.  Storrs,  Lam- 
beth Hopkins  and  C.  H.  Sanders,  esqs. 

ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES: 

By  the  annexed  order  it  will  be  seen  that  the  very  offensive 
regulation  promulgated  to  the  army  last  sumer  forbidding  of- 
ficers, even  when  on  furlough,  to  visit  Washington,  without 
leave  first  obtained  from  the  major  general  commanding,  has 
been  rescinded.  The  right,  however,  to  make  such  a regula- 
tion is  not  renounced,  and  as  we  do  not  believe  in  any  such 
right,  we  are  almost  tempted  to  regret  that  by  this  rescinding  of 
it,  the  opportunity  of  bringing  its  legality  to  the  test,  is  lost. 
order  no.  79. 

Head  quarters  of  the  army. 

• Adjutant  general’s  office,  Washington  September  20. 

The  regulation  of  the  war  department,  promulgated  to  the 
army  in  “order  No.  48,”  has  been  modified  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing direction  of  the  secretary  of  war: 

Department  of  war,  September  20 t h,  1833. 

That  part  of  the  regulation  quoted  in  order  No.  48,  which 
prohibited  the  officers  of  the  army  from  visiting  the  scat  of  go- 
vernment without  express  permission,  was  adopted  with  a view 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  difficulties,  which  had  frequently 
been  experienced  in  the  administration  of  the  concerns  of  the 
army.  It  was  not  intended  to  impair  the  just  rights  oi  reasona- 
ble expectations  of  the  officers,  still  less  to  affect  that  pride  of 
character,  personal  and  professional,  which  has  always  been 
cherished  in  the  American  army,  and  without  which  their 
country  would  have  little  to  expect  from  their  services. 

The  limitation  imposed  by  the  same  regulation,  upon  the 
practice  of  granting  leave  of  absence,  will  have  a tendency  to 
diminish  much  of  the  evil  which  the  above  prohibition  was  in- 
tended to  obviate.  And  should  experience  hereafter  show,  that 
its  operation  is  still  so  injurious,  as  to  require  further  remedy, 
while  such  remedy  will  be  applied  so  as  best  to  attain  the  ob- 
ject, it  will  be  applied  with  every  just  regard  to  the  honor  and 
feelings  of  the  officer. 

Under  these  circumstances,  therefore,  paragraph  No.  7,  un- 
der the  head  of  “ leaves  of  absence ” of  the  regulation  above  re- 
ferred to,  is  hereby  rescinded.  LEWIS  CASS. 

By  order  of  major  general  Macomb. 

BLACK  HAWK’S  RECEPTION. 

The  St.  Louis  (Missouri)  Times,  has  received  from  a corres- 
pondent who  witnessed  it,  the  following  account  of  Black 
Hawk’s  reception  by  his  Indian  friends,  on  his  return  from  his 
Atlantic  tour. 

There  is  perhaps  no  subject  more  deeply  interesting,  or  more 
touchingly  sublime,  than  the  meeting  of  long  absent  friends. 
There  are  a thousand  conceptions  crowding  upon  the  mind  at 
the  moment— the  scenes  of  other  days,  when  all  was  calm  and 
sunshine — the  anxious  hopes  and  fears  for  each  other’s  welfare 
— and,  finally,  the  pleasing  delight  of  meeting  once  more  to- 
gether. 

We  have  witnessed  many  such  meetings — we  have  seen  the 
parent  and  child,  after  a long  separation,  greet  each  other  on  the 
meeting — and  we  have  seen  the  faithful  and  affectionate  spouse 
receive  the  partner  of  her  bosom,  and  weleome  him  home,  in 
smiles  and  tears,  in  joy  and  anguish;  but  we  have  never  yet 
witnessed  any  meeting  of  friends  more  fraught  with  melancholly 
intellect,  than  that  oi  Black  Hawk  and  the  Sacs  and  Foxes. 

On  his  arrival  at  Rock  Island,  the  ex  chief  had  his  tent  pitch- 
ed on  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi  near  the  agency — and  on  the 
next  morning  Kc-o-kuck  and  the  other  chiefs, with  a large  party 
of  their  young  men  arrived,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  him. 
They  encamped  immediately  in  front  of  Black  Hawk’s  tent  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  Preparations  were  soon  made 
on  both  sides  for  the  meeting.  A number  of  canoes  were  lashed 
together  to  convey  the  braves  and  warriors  to  the  other  shore,  a 
flag  was  hoisted  and  the  sound  of  the  muffled  drum  was  heard, 
which  was  a signal  for  their  departure.  Ke  o-kuek  and  the 
chieTs  moved  slowly  in  front— and,  on  reaching  the  shore,  form- 
ed their  young  men  into  a kind  of  hollow  square.  Ke  o-kuek 
then  made  a short  address  to  his  people.  He  said — 

“The  Great  Spirit  had  been  kind  to  them — He  had  listened  to 
their  petitions— He  had  granted  their  requests — and  they  ought 
all  to  be  thankful.  They  bad  petitioned  their  great  father  to 
release  Black  Hawk  and  the  other  prisoners,  and  he  has  now 
sent  them  home  to  enjoy  their  liberty.  The  Great  Spirit  has 
changed  the  heart  of  the  old  chief— gave  him  a good  one,  and 
sent  him  back  to  his  friends.  Let  the  past  be  buried  deep  in 
the  earth.  Whilst  his  heart  was  wrong  he  bad  done  many  very 
bad  things,  but,  lit:  hoped,  now,  after  having  -travelled  through 
many  of  the  big  towns,  where  Ue  had  been  before  him,  he  could 
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see  the  folly  of  his  past  conduct,  and  would  know  how  to  go- 
vern himself  in  future.” 

Ke-o-kuck  then  advanced,  with  folded  arms,  sedately,  to  the 
tent  of  Black  Hawk— shook  hands  with  him,  and  took  a seat  to 
his  right.  The  other  chiefs  followed,  shook  hands,  and  took 
seats  in  the  tent:  after  which,  the  line  moved  slowly  forward, 
and  each  took  the  Hawk  by  the  hand.  Not  a word  was  spoken 
until  all  had  presented  themselves.  Ke-o  kuck  then  broke  si- 
lence, and  each  commenced  congratulating  the  other. 

There  were  many  among  them  who  had  lost  friends  and  rela- 
tions during  the  late  war,  and  when  they  called  to  mind  that 
this  old  warrior  had  led  them  on  to  the  battle  field,  on  which 
they  had  perished,  it  harrowed  up  their  souls,  and  created  with 
in  them  feelings  of  painful  remembrance.  The  tear  of  sorrow 
was  seen  to  steal  down  their  cheeks,  and  the  throbbings  of  the 
heart,  plainly  evinced  the  painful  feelings  of  the  mind.  Here 
were  those  who  had  lost  affectionate  relations  and  kind  friends 
—who  had  heard  related  the  painful  story  of  their  death— and 
before  them  sat  the  chief  who  had  led  them  onward  to  the  gory 
scene.  For  their  departed  friends,  the  tear  of  sorrow  gushed 
from  their  eye  lids,  the  palpitating  heart  throbbed  with  melan 
cholly  sympathy;  but  not  a word  of  censure,  ora  whisper  of  re- 
proach was  cast  upon  the  old  chief:  For  he  too,  had  cause  to  la- 
ment both  the  loss  of  friends  and  the  loss  of  power. 

Time  was  when  he  stood  high  in  the  councils  of  the  nation — 
where  he  could  call  around  him  his  braves  and  warriors,  among 
whom  he  was  chief,  and,  at  his  nod,  lead  them  onward  “to  the 
tented  field  and  battle  gore.”  But  now,  how  different  his  situa- 
tion! How  changed  his  circumstances!  Thrown  from  the  lofty 
summit  of  his  greatness,  without  rank,  and  without  power ! 
placed  under  obligations  to  those  chiefs  (whom  he  could  never 
recognise  as  equals)  for  his  liberty!  Did  then,  the' reflection  that 
so  many  of  his  brave  warriors  who  had  fought  by  his  side  had 
fell  in  battle — and  whose  bones  now  lie  bleached  on  the  rugged 
earth  without  a mound,  and  with  nought  but  the  canopy  of 
heaven  for  a covering,  must,  and  did,  produce  within  him, 
feelings  of  the  deepest  mortification  and  humiliation. 

TESTOR. 

Rock  Island , Aug.  1833. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  . 

The  following  articles  are  beautifully  illustrative  of  the 
“heading”  just  above  given. 

From  the  Detroit  Journal,  August  21. 

Twenty  years  ago.  On  the  16th  of  August,  1812,  or  just 
26  years  ago  last  Friday,  took  place,  the  capitulation  of  general 
Hull  and  the  surrender  of  Detroit  to  the  British.  At  that  time 
there  was  no  road  connecting  this  territory  with  any  other  por- 
-tion  of  the  United  States,  excepting  that  then  recently  cut  by 
general  Hull,  for  the  passage  of  his  army.  With  the  exception 
of  a few  small  settlements  at  the  mouths  of  the  streams,  the 
whole  of  Michigan  was  a vast  wilderness;  and,  from  the  de- 
scriptions giveu  in  the  ancient  maps,  was  supposed  to  be  a mor 
rass  so  drowned  with  water,  as  to  be  uninhabitable.  This  er- 
roneous impression  was  derived,  probably,  from  the  statements 
of  the  fur  traders,  who,  although  they  must  have  known  better, 
found  rt  their  interest  to  inculcate  this  belief,  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  undisturbed  possession  of  the  gainful  traffic  which 
they  had  long  maintained  with  the  Indians.  The  extensive 
country  now  composing  a populous  district  of  Ohio,  north  and 
north  west  of  Gleaveland  in  Cuyahoga  county,  and  Mansfield 
in  Richmond  county,  was  a wilderness.  The  road  from  the 
rapids  of  Maumee  to  Lower  Sandusky,  was  an  Indian  trail 
which  was  rarely  travelled.  It  had  such  a winding  and  zig  zag 
course,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  fallen  trees  and  gullies  or  ba 
yeaus,  in  which  water  collected,  that  it  was  difficult,  even  in  a 
dry  time,  to  trace  it;  and,  in  wet  weather,  when  from  the  flat- 
ness of  the  land  it  was  covered  with  water,  and  exhibited  the 
appearance  of  a vast  lake,  the  traveller  could  only  pursue  the 
path  by  the  indistinct  traces  of  the  ancient  blazes  on  the  trees. 
The  whole  extent  of  this  district  being  covered  with  a heavy 
growth  of  timber,  much  of  it  of  blue  ash  and  cotton  wood,  filled 
up  with  underwood  of  alder  and  spice  wood,  and  having  an 
unusually  dark  and  sombre  appearance  and  the  soil  being  of  ve 
getable  decomposition,  black,  spongy  and  porous,  rendered  the 
name  of  the  Black  Swamp,  a most  lit  and  appropriate  designa- 
tion. Till  after  the  late  war,  the  intercourse  between  Michigan 
and  the  other  portions  of  the  union,  was  very  limited;  and,  the 
arrival  of  a stranger  in  Detroit,  was  an  event  of  so  much  im- 
portance as  to  challenge  the  special  attention  of  the  male  and 
female  gossips  of  the  place.  This  was  long  before  the  era  of 
steamboats.  The  few  sail  vessels  then  on  these  waters,  were 
supposed  to  have  done  well,  if  they  made  a trip  from  Detroit  to 
the  foot  of  the  lake  in  the  time  that  is  now  required  for  our 
packets  to  make  the  trip  from  New  York  to  Livervool.  The 
steamboat  Walk-in  the  water,  was  bult  in  the  year  1819,  and 
about  that  period  the  first  attempts  were  made  to  penetrate  the 
interior  of  the  country,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Detroit.  The  first 
settlement  formed  in  the  interior  was  by  a few  families  who 
had  moved  into  the  territory  from  Upper  Canada,  and  ascended 
what  was  then  called  the  Upper  Huron,  now  the  Clinton,  some 
ten  or  fifteen  miles  from  its  mouth.  They  settled  on  an  oak 
opening,  and  raised  fine  crops  of  wheat.  They  had  been  there 
a year  or  more  before  it  was  generally  known  in  Detroit,  and 
the  fact  was  regarded  as  a remarkable  instance  of  enterprise 
and  hardihood.  The  next  settlement  formed  was  at  Pontiac, 
and  it*  neighborhood.  From  this  period,  the  fide  of  emigration 
lias  steadily  increased  from  year  to  year.  The  inhabitants  of 


Detroit,  with  a public  spirit,  highly  to  their  credit,  explored  the 
country,  and  caused  reports  of  its  advantages  to  be  published 
in  the  eastern  papers.  For  some  time  it  appeared  up  hill  work, 
many  visited  the  country,  who,  from  a slight  and  partial  view 
of  it,  or  from  ignorance  or  prejudice,  returned  with  unfavorable 
reports,  which,  to  some  extent,  retarded  for  a time,  its  settle- 
ment; and  after  this,  the  ravages  of  a malignant  epidemic, 
which,  for  several  years  afflicted  Detroit  and  its  neighborhood, 
induced  a wide  spread  report  that  the  country  was  unhealthy. 
The  inhabitants  of" Detroit,  with  a zeal  that  cannot  be  too 
highly  commended,  and  a forecast  which  was  to  be  expected 
from  a community,  which,  for  intelligence  is  rarely  equalled, 
struggled  to  remove  these  unfavorable  impressions.  They  took 
upon  themselves  the  labor  and  expense  of  acting  as  pilots  and 
pioneers  to  emigrants,  and  assisted  them  with  information,  ad- 
vice, and  often  with  money  and  other  facilities.  We  could 
name  many  of  the  old  citizens  of  Detroit,  who  were  distin- 
guished for  their  zealous  efforts  in  this  way.  One  who  should 
now  visit  the  interior  and  behold  a rich  and  populous  country, 
who  should  behold  the  steamboats  and  stages  filled  with  emi- 
grants, crowding  into  the  country  and  pushing  on  to  the  very 
shores  of  lake  Michigan,  could  hardly  realize  the  care  and 
nursing  expended  on  the  sickly  and  tender  plant  which  has 
now  become  a tree  whose  branches  overshadow  the  land.  The 
language  of  our  motto,  Tandem  Fit  Surculus  Arbor,”  though 
adopted  long  before  our  prosperous  and  palmy  state,  seems 
like  the  prophetic  truth  of  inspiration.  Michigan  may  be  truly 
said  to  be  in  the  very  spring  tide  of  her  prosperity.  It  is  believ- 
ed there  has  been,  within  the  present  season,  an  increase  of 
population  from  abroad  of  near  10,000,  besides  the  natural  in- 
crease. The  quantity  of  produce,  andiparticularly  of  wheat, 
raised  this  season,  is  said  to  have  exceeded,  to  a large  extent, 
that  of  any  former  year.  Health,  that  highest  blessing,  without 
which,  all  else  is  valueless,  has  been  enjoyed  to  a degree  that 
calls  for  our  special  gratitude.  Happy  Michigan,  these  are  the 
auspices  which  smile  on  her  coming  induction  into  the  com- 
munion and  sisterhood  of  the  union.  May  no  malignant  star 
blight  this  fair  promise— may  her  counsels  be  guided  by  wisdom 
and  justice,  and  her  course  continue  to  be  as  prosperous  and 
happy,  as  its  commencement  seems  auspicious. 

From  the  same  paper. 

Steamboat  Michigan.  We  understand  that  the  machinery  for 
this  boat  is  nearly  completed,  and  she  will  be  ready  for  the 
lakes  by  the  middle  of  the  next  month. 

The  completion  of  so  heavy  a job,  for  the  contract  price  we 
understand  is  twenty  eight-thousand  dollars,  affords  a striking 
instance  of  the  growing  importance  of  our  iron  manufactories. 
In  addition  to  the  extensive  business  doing  in  machinery,  and 
in  the  black  smith  line,  at  the  Detroit  iron  company’s  establish- 
ment, the.  foundry  connected  with  it  is  doing  a good  business. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  mettle  run  at  the  foundry  will  average 
near  a ton  a day;  and  that  they  will  have  a large  collection  of 
ploughs,  &c.  on  hand  ready  for  the  market,  and  that  they  will 
be  ready  to  furnish  mill  irons,  and  other  castings  for  the  sup- 
ply of  the  interior  of  the  best  quality,  promptly  to  order.  We 
also  understand  that  the  establishment  ofMr.  Keeney  has  done, 
and  is  doing  considerable  business,  and  that  the  establishment 
of  Moore  & Van  Antwerp  is  doing  considerable  business  in  the 
machinery  and  black  smith  line.  They  have  contracts  for  the 
supply  of  the  engine  of  several  boats,  one  of  which  is  to  cost 
$9,000.  These  are  evidences  of  the  growing  importance  of  our 
business  on  these  waters.  We  also  understand  that  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  this  demand  is  furnished  by  orders  from  the 
interior. 

From  a correspondent  of  the  IV,  Y.  Commercial  Advertiser. 

The  city  of  the  west.  Our  friends  in  the  “far  west,”  boast  of 
their  Cincinnati,  and  well  they  may,  for  it  is  the  queen  of 
cities.  But  New  York  has  a little  spot  in  the  extreme  western 
boundry  of  her  state  of  which  her  citizens  may  justly  be  proud. 
That  spot  is  Buffalo.  I believe  that  I am  correct  in  stating  that 
fourteen  years  ago  there  was  but  one  house  left  standing  in  this 
place.  Now  I suppose  the  population  can  not  be  less  than 
twelve  thousand,  and  at  this  moment  there  are  fifty  large  stores 
building,  from  three  to  five  stories,  chiefly  four — equal  in  struc- 
ture to  your  New  York  modern  buildings.  Some  are  of  brick, 
others  ofgranite,  and  one  or  two  of  an  elegant  marble.  There  are 
some  stores  here  which  do  only  a wholesale  business,  and  that 
to  western  merchants.  The  army,  I am  informed,  procure 
their  supplies  from  this  place  for  all  the  troops  west.  I saw  to- 
day, on  the  wharf,  goods  addressed  to  Franklin,  Tennessee.  The 
stores  on  the  main  busines  streets  rent  from  300  to  800  dollars 
per  annum — and  one  “corner  stand”  is  valued  at  $1,200  pr-r 
year.  There  is  one  establishment  in  this  place  that  recently 
received  an  order  for  a greater  quantity  of  castings  than  could 
be  procured  in  the  whole  state  of  Oho.  There  are  now  three 
steam  boats  which  leave  daily  for  some  part  of  the  lake.  At 
this  moment  there  are  not  sufficient  boats  to  convey  the  pas- 
sengers to  the  west.  This  difficulty,  however,  will  be  but  for 
a short  time,  as  there  are  two  very  large  steamboats  nearly 
ready,  viz:  the  Washington  and  Michigan.  The  Eagle  tavern 
in  this  place  is  an  extensive  concern,  equalled  but  by  few  in 
in  our  state — surpassed  by  none  for  general  comfort  to  the  tra- 
veller. About  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  sit  down  daily, 
and  about  the  same  number  can  be  comfortably  lodgerk-one 
hundred  and  seventy-five,  have  frequently  slept  within  the 
walls— and  on  one  occasion  accommodations  were  provided  ft>r 
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two  hundred  persons.  There  are  several  other  excellent  estab- 
lishments of  the  kind  in  the  city,  and  there  is  one  house  on  the 
wharf  or  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  where  I am  told  a great 
number  are  daily  fed  for  one  shilling  per  meal. 

[Buffalo  was  hardly  to  be  “found  on  the  map”  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  of  1812.] 

Buffalo , September  4.  A floating  palace  came  into  our  harbor 
yesterday,  bearing  the  imposing  title  of  “George  Washington,” 
built  at  Huron,  Ohio,  under  the  direction  of  her  commander, 
captain  A.  Walker,  owned’  by  the  Huron  .steamboat  company. 
She  is  186  feet  in  length,  with  breadth  of  hull  30  feet,  guards 
not  included — hold  12  feet,  and  606  tonnage — decks  flush,  and 
the  promenade  deck  splendidly  arranged.  She  has  on  deck 
six  state  rooms  of  two  or  three  births  each,  admirably  arranged 
for  families,  through  the  aVenues  to  the  elegantly  constructed 
staircase  and  descends  to  the  ladies’  cabin,  composed  of  28 
berths,  supporting  the  deck  by  finely  turned  columns,  and  fur- 
nished in  a style  more  rich  and  with  better  taste  than  any  boat 
we  ever  saw  on  the  Hudson.  Thence  to  the  grand  cabin,  or 
rather  grand  saloon,  done  oflf  in  the  same  manner,  and  from 
which  you  communicate  with  the  deck,  larboard  or  starboard, 
by  winding  stair  cases — her  height  to  the  first  deck  being  10 
feet,  and  from  first  to  second  the  same. 

She  has  two  low  pressure  horizontal  engines  of  100  horse 
power  each,  built  by  Ward  & Beinny,  Pittsburgh,  and  is  ship 
rigged,  with  tops  and  standing  top  gallant  yards.  Furnished  by 
Staats  of  this  city,  and  fitted  out  by  Murry  & Co.  Cost  $75,000. 
In  her  steerage  or  forward  cabin  are  40  berths  well  furnished,  a 
bar,  a steward  and  table,  and  three  different  prices  of  passage 
are  named — cabin,  steerage  and  deck.  Whole  number  of  berths 
166.  [Journal. 

From  late  New  York  papers. 

Speaking  of  the  recent  decease  of  the  venerable  Egbert  Ben- 
son, in  his  87th  year,  the.“Long  Island  Farmer”  says— 

Judge  Benson  was  the  last  survivor  of  the  provincial  con- 
gress of  this  state,  which  assembled  in  April  1775,  previous  to 
the  battle  of  Lexington.  He  was  a representative  from  this  state 
to  the  first  American  congress  of  1781,  and  by  his  death,  James 
Madison  is  now  left  alone,  the  last  surviving  member  of  that 
illustrious  body.  Judge  Benson  has  also  served  this  state  as 
attorney  general,  and  as  one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court. 
He  was  chief  judge  of  the  second  district  of  the  United  States 
under  the  judiciary  act.  He  was  familiarly  known  to  Washing- 
ton throughout  the  revolution,  aud  was  oh  intimate  terms  with 
Schuyler,  Van  Schaick,  Hamilton,  Jay,  Steuben,  McDougal, 
King,  Ellsworth,  Strong,  Ames  aud  Cabot.  His  father’s  dwel- 
ling originally  stood  in  front  of  where  the  Fulton  bank  now 
stands,  in  the  city  of  New  York.  When  about  six  years  old 
he  went  to  a Dutch  school  at  the  corner  of  Marketfield  and 
Broad  streets,  and  was  taught  his  catechism  in  the  Dutch  lan- 
guage. 

Among  judge  Benson’s  recollections  he  has  stated  some  sin- 
gular customs  of  the  old  Dutch  church — (forjudge  Benson  was 
a sound  Christrian,  as  well  as  statesman) — of  making  the  col- 
lections in  a bag,  with  a bell  to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of 
the  deacon;  and  of  an  hour  glass  near  the  clerk  to  ascertain  the 
length  of  the  sermon,  always  limited  to  one  hour. 

Judge  Benson  remembered  the  line  of  palisadoes  across  the 
island  from  its  point  on  the  East  River  from  James’  Slip  to  its 
point  on  the  North  river  at  the  foot  of  Warren  street,  with  its 
gates  and  block  houses  erected  in  1748,  for  a defence  against 
the  French  and  Indians  from  Canada — and,  of  a field  of  barley 
growing  upon  the  west  side  of  Broadway,  as  far  south  as  the 
palisadoes — the  space  between  which  and  the  present  Fulton 
street,  was  known  as  the  king’s  farm.  He  remembered  when 
the  site  of  Columbia  college  was  a racecourse;  and  when  the 
first  lamps  were  placed  in  the  city.  He  was  at  the  opening  of 
St.  George’s  church;  and  assisted  in  planting  the  row  of  trees 
now  growing  in  front  of  Columbia  college  nearest  the  building. 

From  the  Utica  Sentinel. 

Died,  at  Penn  Yan,  in  the  county  of  Yates,  on  the  15th  of 
Aug.  instant,  Dr.  Elisur  Moseley,  late  of  Whitesboro,  Oneida 
county,  aged  73.  Dr.  Moseley  was  a native  of  Westfield,  Hamp- 
shire county,  Mass.  He  was  a graduate  of  Yale  college,  and  a 
member  of  the  distinguished  class  that  graduated  inf1786.  He 
was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Whitestown,  having  settled 
there  soon  after  judge  Hugh  White,  deceased,  came  into  the 
county.  He  was  appointed  the  first  postmaster  west  of  Sche- 
nectady, at  an  early  stage  of  the  settlement,  under  circumstan- 
ces that  are  almost  incredible  at  the  present  day.  The  govern- 
ment refused  to  make  the  grant  unless  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  would  pay  the  expense  of  its  transmission,  they  receiving 
the  postage!  This  was  agreed  to,  and  judge  Platt,  Thomas  R. 
Gold  and  others,  the  first  settlers  in  Whitesboro,  took  the  con- 
tract for  the  period  of  six  years.  At  the  end  of  three  or  four 
years,  so  much  had  the  postage  increased,  that  the  government 
bought  in  the  contract,  paying  a considerable  sum  for  the  same. 
Those  that  have  lived  to  this  day  will  scarcely  believe,  though 
the  fact  is  so,  that  the  western  mail  was  carried  from  Albany 
once  a week  in  a valise,  on  the  shoulders  of  a footman,  and  that 
man  the  individual  to  whom  the  country  has  since  been  so  much 
indebted  for  stage  accommodations. 

From  the  Hagerstown  (Md.)  “ Torch  Light.” 

Riit  few  of  our  readers  have  any  thing  like  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  amount  of  travelling  through  our  town,  aud  the  number 


of  stages  that  arrive  and  depart  in  the  course  of  a week.  Few 
imagine  that  the  arrivals  and  departures  amount  to  twenty  two 
per  day,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  per  week.  But  such  is, 
nevertheless,  the  fact,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  memo- 
randums:— 


For  Baltimore,  every  day. 


Departures  from  the  Globe. 
One  at  3 o’clock,  A.  M. 

One  at  8 
Oiie  at  10 
Two  at  8 
One  at  8 
One  at  8 


do. 

do.  . 
do.  for  Wheeling. 

do.  for  Williams-port  and  Martinsburgh. 
do.  for  Chambersburgh,  every  other  day. 


One  at  8 do.  for  Gettysburg,  do. 

Departures  from  Newcomer’s  hotel. 

One  for  Pittsburgh,  every  evening. 

One  for  Baltimore,  do. 

Ohe  for  do.  every  other  morning. 

One  for  Wheeling,  do. 

One  for  Chambersburgh,  do. 

Arrivals  at  Newcomer’s  hotel. 

One  from  Pittsburgh,  every  evening. 

One  from  Baltimore,  do. 

One  from  do.  every  other  day. 

One  from  Wheeling,  do. 

One  from  Chambersburgh,  do. 

Arrivals  at  the  Globe. 

Two  from  Baltimore,  in  the  morning. 

One  from  do  in  the  evening. 

Two  from  Wheeling,  in  the  morning. 

One  from  Williams-port. 

One  from  Chambersburgh,  every  other  evening. 

One  from  Gettysburg!],  do. 

Besides  these  there  are  extras,  running  daily — the  whole,  ge- 
nerally crowded  with  passengers  and  overloaded  with  baggage. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  not  a stage  run  on  any  route  from  Hagers- 
town westward,  and  the  mail  was  carried  but  once  a week  to 
Cumberland,  on  horseback— now  four  stages  run  daily  in  that 
direction,  exclusive  of  extras. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  but  two  stages  arrived  in  Hagerstown  from 
Baltimore  in  the  course  of  a week — now  five  arrive  daily,  or 
thirty-five  weekly,  in  addition  to  extras. 


From  the  Cleveland  Herald. 

“ Western  trade. — The  great  increase  of  commerce  on  these 
lakes,  is  beginning  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  citizens  of  N. 
York,  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  It  is  but  a short  time  since 
that  vessels  of  any^description,  sailed  lake  Erie;  and,  but  a few 
years  since,  the  first  steamboat  entered  our  harbor.  But  how 
great  and  important  has  been  the  change  since  that  period. 
Now,  the  lake  is  white  with  canvass — steamboats  of  any  num- 
ber, and  of  the  largest  class,  finished  in  the  first  style,  adminis- 
ter to  the  comfort  and  accommodation  of  the  community.  The 
amount  of  business  done  upon  the  lake,  until  within  a few  years 
past,  was  so  inconsiderable,  that  it  excited  little  or  no  interest 
in  the  public  mind.  The  construction,  however,  of  the  Ohio 
canal.,  and  the  opening  of  other  avenues  of  commerce,  have  giv- 
en an  impetus  to  business,  and  opened  a new  field  of  enterprize, 
that  have  produced  results  which,  while  they  have  been  fully 
realized  by  our  own  citizens,  are  beginning  to  be  duly  appreci- 
ated by  those  of  other  states.”  * * * * 

“The  resources  of  the  west  are  but  partially  developed — the 
couutry  is  new,  and  but  sparsely  populated;  and,  if  such  im- 
portant advantages  have  been  already  realized,  what  may  we 
anticipate  for  the  future.  In  the  year  1825,  the  number  of  ves- 
sels which  arrived  at  this  port,  was  75.  Of  these,  21  were 
steamboats.  The  value  of  the  articles  exported  that  year, 
amounted  to  only  50,166  dollars — imports,  132,645.  Business 
continued  gradually  but  slowly  to  increase  until  the  year  1829, 
when  the  produce  of  the  Ohio  canal  gave  it  a fresh  stimulus. 
The  result  of  that  year  exhibits  an  increase  over  the  proceeding 
of  more  than  one  hundred  per  cent.  The  number  of  vessels 
which  arrived  that  season  was  314.  Of  these,  90  were  steam- 
boats, and  the  residue  sloops  and  schooners.  The  amount  of 
property  exported,  was  $222,000;  that  imported,  $568,000.  The 
subsequent  year,  1830,  exhibits  a corresponding  increase.  The 
number  of  arrivals  was  775;  and  the  business  in  proportion. 
Last  year,  the  value  of  commodities  exported,  may  be  at  a mil- 
lion and  a half;  and  that  imported,  at  two.  The  number  of  ar- 
rivals at  1,070;  of  these,  470  were  steamboats.  From  the  trans- 
actions of  the  present  year,  up  to  the  middle  of  last  month,  the 
value  of  exportations,  the  present  season,  may  be  estimated  at 
about  two  millions;  and  importations  at  four  millions  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  value  of 
our  exportations  has  increased,  in  the  short  space  of  eight  years, 
from  fifty  thousand  to  two  millions;  and  the  importations  from 
one  hundred • and  thirty-two  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty- five 
dollars,  to  four  millions  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars!  What 
a commentary  is  this  upon  the  value  of  internal  improvements 
and  the  resources  of  this  young  but  flourishing  country!  It 
speaks  volumes  in  favor  of  the  growing  importance  and  value  of 
this  trade.  It  forms,  however , when  compared  with  the  aggregate 
business  of  the  lake,  and  the  upper  lakes,  which  are  constantly 
pouring  in  their  rich  treasures  upon  her  bosom,  but  an  item  of  the 
vast  amount.  This  trade,  which  has  been  so  rapidly  augment- 
ing, has,  as  yet,  no  settled  route,  or  established  market.  Hence 
arises  the  anxiety  of  the  different  states  to  seeure,  while  practi- 
cable, the  ‘golden  harvest.’  ” 
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gtf^The  present  sheet  is  well-filled  with  interesting 
matter  of  various  kind — though  nothing  of  an  exciting 
character  is  presented.  But  articles  of  the  latter  descrip- 
tion will  not  long  be  wanting.  The  ensuing  session  pf 
congress  will,  probably,  and  on  several  accounts,  be'  a 
very  important  and  animated  one. 

We  present  the  revised  copy  of  Mr.  Webster's  speech 
at  Pittsburg,  and  expect,  in  our  next,  to  redeem  two 
other  promises  of  this  sort — if  convenience  then  serves.  A 
long  account  of  certain  proceedings  had  at  New  York,  in- 
consequence of  the  call  of  an  anti-slavery  meeting,  is 
given  for  several  reasons — though  not  of  much  import- 
ance in  themselves.  It  is  exceedingly  to  be  regretted, 
that,  while  many  desperate  politicians  in  the  south  seem 
to  court,  if  not  to  brew-up,  an  excitement  concerning  the 
slave  question — a few  wild  or  wicked  fanatics  in  the  north 
should  afford  even  the  slightest  cause  for  an  alarm  on  that 
subject.  Slavery,  as  it  affects  the  representation  of  the 
United  States  in  congress,  and  as  constituting  also  a ba- 
sis for  public  revenue,  presents  many  debateable  points, 
and  the  general  subject,  as  to  its  effect  or  expediency, 
may  surely  be  discussed — as  it  was  discussed  in  the  le- 
gislature of  Virginia;  for  it  interests  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  the  amount  of  one-tenth  part  of  the 
house  of  representatives;  and  our  southern  fellow  citi- 
zens must  not  insist  upon  an  absolute  silence  on  the  sub- 
ject: but  they  ought  to  know,  and  knowing  to  admit  the 
fact — that  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a disposition  in  the 
people  of  the  non-slaveholding  states  (a  few  solitary 
fanatics  excepted)  to  interfere  with  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  south,  as  to  the  preservation  of  its  property 
in  slaves,  or  in  any  wise  to  disturb  the  public  tranquility 
on  account  of  the  negroes,  bond  or  free.  Not  less  than  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  in  a thousand  agree,  and  will  sup- 
' port  their  agreement,  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  rests 
with  .the  stales  in  which  slaves  are  held— -and  there  is  no 
idea  of  a constitutional  .power  entertained,  or  of  any  other 
power  to  be  exerted,  to  interfere  with  the  relations  be- 
tween masters  and  slaves — unless  in  the  consent  and  with 
the  approbation  of  the  former;  much  as  the  large  majo- 
rity are  opposed  to  slavery,  much  as  that  majority  would 
do  to  relieve  our  country  of  slaves. 

Bank  of  the  United  States,  &c.  The  newspapers 
are  yet  filled  with  discussions  and  remarks  about  the  re- 
moval of  the  deposites,  and  concerning  -the  manner  in 
which  that  proceeding  was  had' — but  not  much  of  an  of- 
ficial or  documentary  character  has  appeared;  and  we 
still  decline  to  enter  upon  the  publication  of  general  re- 
marks on  a subject  which  will  soon  engross  the  attention 
of  congress,  and  probably  produce  one  of  the  most  ear- 
nest debates  which  has  ever  ensued — for  which,  and  the 
papers  and  facts  then  to  be  submitted,  we  wish  to  reserve 
our  pages.  The  effect  anticipated  is  gathering  fresh  force, 
in  a most  severe  pressure  for  money — which,  if  not  soon 
relieved,  must  produce  a paralysis  in  business.  New 
enterprizes  are  entered  upon  with  extreme  caution,  anti 
many  mercantile  and  manufacturing  operations  are  sud- 
denly checked.  This  state  of  things  cannot  long  con 
tinue  without  producing  a large  amount  of  public  em 
barrassment  and  individual  distress. 

The  following  are  the  only  articles  which  seem  to  claim 
a present  attention: 

From  the  “ Globe"  October  9.  Tl>e  following  banks, 
in  addition  to  those  heretofore  mentioned,  have  been  se- 
lected by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  as  depositories  of 
the  public  money.  We  understand  that  sufficient  infor- 
mation has  not  yet  been  received  to  enable  the  secretary 
to  complete  his  arrangements,  but  it  is  expected  that  the 
whole  will  be  accomplished  in  a few  weeks.  And  in 
several  places  where  only  one  bank  is  now  selected,  it  is 
probable  another  will  be  added. 

Maine  bank,  Portland , Me. 

Commercial  hank,  Portsmouth.  N.  II. 
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Bank  of  Virginia,  Richmond , Va. 

Do,  branch  of,"  at  JVbrfolk,  Va. 

Bank  of  South  Carolina,  Charleston , S.  C. 

Planters’  bank  of  Savannah,  Savannah,  Geo. 

The  branch  of  the  bank  of  the  state  of  Alabama, 
Mobile. 

Planters’  bank  of  Mississippi,  Natchez,  Mis. 

The  Union  bank  of  Tennessee,  Nashville. 

The  Franklin  bank  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

We  are  authorised  to  state  that  instructions  from  the 
treasury  department  have  been  forwarded  to  the  receivers 
of  public  money  at  Choechuma,  Augusta,  Columbus  and 
Mount  Salus,  in  the  stale  of  Mississippi,, to  receive  in 
payment  for  lands  to  be  sold  at  those  offices  in  the  pre- 
sent and  succeeding  months,  as  already  advertised,  notes 
of  any  of  the  specie  payingfhanks  in  the  states  of  Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana,  AlabamaRiid  Tennessee. 

. — * ■ 

From  the  N.  Y.  Journal  o f Commerce — We  understand 
the  United  States  branch  bank  in  this  city  has  received 
directions  to  take  from  the  local  banks  which  have  re- 
ceived the  government  deposites,  all  branch  nates  taken 
by  them  in  payment  of  duties.  We  presume  the  same 
arrangement  lias  been  extended  to  other  cities.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  amount  of  notes  of  different  branches, 
taken  last  week,  in  the  payment  of  bonds  and  cash  duties, 
was  not  less  than  $300,00*0.  This  large  sum  is  to  be  re- 
deemed by  our  branch  to-day. 

From  the  N Y.  American.  The  United  States  branch 
bank  in  this  city,  acting  under  the  directions  of  the 
mother  bank' — notwithstanding  the  removal  of  the  funds 
of  the  United  States — receives  on  deposite  from  its  cus- 
tomers and  from  the  local  banks,  the  notes  of  the  distant 
branches.  This  is  a judicious  and  liberal  course  of  pro- 
ceeding, as  it  gives  at  once  to  money,  not  otherwise  bank- 
able, the  value  of  current  money,  and  thereby  increases 
both  the  means  and  the  facilities  of  mercantile  exchan- 
ges, while  it  proves  conclusively  that  however  wronged 
and  outraged  by  party  madness,  the  bank  cannot,  as 
perhaps  it  was  hoped  it  would,  be  tempted  to  retaliate 
upon  the  community. 

[This  proceeding,  no  doubt,  affords  much  present  re- 
lief to  the  “commercial  community”  at  New  York  aud 
elsewhere:  but  it  will  of  sheer  necessity  follow,  we  sup- 
pose, that  all  the  offices  so  receiving,  or  paying,  the  notes 
issued  at  other  offices,  must  severally  gather-in  their  own, 
and  retain  them,  by  refusing  discounts  to  individuals — 
and  thus,  on  the  other  hand,  keep  the  state  banks  in 
check,  and  prevent  that  sudden  flow  of  “accommoda- 
tion” from  these  which  many  unwisely  expected.  The 
N.  Y.  Standard  asserts  that  this  proceeding  has  been 
adopted  for  the  preservation  of  the  offices— which  would 
have  been  broken  one  after  the  other;  and  yet  the  official 
annunciation  of  the  removal  of  the  deposites  admitted 
that  the  measure  would  throw  the  local  banks  upon  the 
forbearance  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States.  So  there 
is  no  way  of  pleasing.  Large  quantities  of  specie  have 
been  sent  to  some  of  the  Aveakest  branches,  to  meet  emer- 
gencies that  may  happen.] 

The  following  order  has  been  issued  by  the  executive 
of  Missouri.  It  is  one  of  the  queerest  articles  that  we 
ever  met  with.  Are  not  the  notes  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States  “ current  money  of  the  United  States?” 
Are  they  not,  every  where,  receivable  in  the  payment  of 
duties,  and  for  all  debts  due  the  United  States? 

Treasurer's  office,' kth  Sept.  1833. 
The  relation  between  the  United  States  bank  and  its 
branches,  with  the  treasury  of  this  state,  having  been 
materially  changed  by  several  acts  of  the  last  legislature, 
it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  to  inform  the  collec- 
tors of  the  revenue,  that  he  will  not  receive  into  the  trea- 
sury more  than  tioo-thirds  of  the  revenue  due  from  the  se- 
veral counties,  in  notes  on  the  bank  of  the  United  States 
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and  its  branches;  and  that  the  balance  must  be  paid  in 
current  money  of  the  United  States;  and  moreover,  should 
any  of  those  banks  become  insolvent,  or  their  solvency 
questionable,  their  notes  will  all  be  rejected  at  the  trea- 
sury. John  Wale.ee. 

To  collector  of  St.  Louis  county. 

f 

Concerning  the  removal  of  the  deposites,  the  “Rich- 
mond Enquirer”  said — '“the  president  ought  to  have  been 
content  with  doing  his  duty,  and  leaving  the  responsibili- 
ty where  the  law  had  left  it,  in  the  hands  of  the  secreta- 
ry. The  president  might  have,  in  the  mean  time,  ob- 
tained information  as  to  the  best  mode  of  depositing  the 
public  moneys  in  the  state  banks — and  laid  these  facts, 
along  with  the  gross  abuses  of  which  the  bank  had  been 
guilty,  before  congress  and  his  countrymen  at  the  next 
session.  For  this  course  alone,  he  should  uot  have  re- 
moved the  secretary,  and  appointed  a substitute.  A peo- 
ple, jealous  of  its  liberties,  should  watch  the  exercise  of 
the  executive  powers,  in  all  cases;  and  particularly  where 
the  public  pu$se  is  concerned.  The  most  virtuous  chief 
magistrate  may  be  led  into  error.  His  virtues  may  be- 
tray him  to  the  adoption  of  a remedy,  which  he  errone- 
ously considers  within  the  strict  line  of  his  duty.” 

We  learn  from  the  Philadelphia  Intelligencer,  that  the 
Girard  bank  of  that  city,  and  the  Manhattan  bank  of  N. 
York,  have  made  arrangements  with  the  American  agent 
of  the  Rothschilds  of  London,  for  the  loan  of  one  million 
and  a half  dollars  each. 

What — the  selected  banks  borrow  money  in  Europe! 
Was  it  not  a crime  in  the  bank  of  the  United  States  to 
owe  money  to  foreigners? 

Cotton-.  Liverpool,  September  2.  The  operation  in 
the  preceeding  week  comprised  470  Sea  Island  at  1 3d.  to 
23d.  with  10  stained,  at  1 3£t/.;  5,330  Bowed,  at  10  l-8d. 
to  12 ; 3,440  Mobile  and  Alabama,  at  9 3-SJ.  to  12 ; 
3,630  Orleans,  at  9fd.  to  14 d.;  making  together  14,260 
bales;  of  which  4,500  American,  150  Pernambuco,  550 
Maranham,  and  200  Surat  have  been  taken  on  specula- 
tion. The  market  has  been  very  quiet  on  Saturday  and 
to-day;  sales  for  the  two  days  do  not  exceed  2,700  bags, 
at  previous  prices. 

P.  S.  To  a letter  of  James  Brown  & Co.  September  4th. 
The  demand  for  cotton  is  still  more  limited  than  last 
week,  and  low  qualities  are  extremely  dull. 

[The  price  at  Colombia,  S.  C.  on  the  27th  ult.  was  15 
@ 15^  cents.  And  a Fayetteville  paper  of  the  24th  states 
that  the  price  had  gone  down  “as  the  fever  subsided.” 

The  cholera.  Two  deaths  by  this  disease  happened 
at  Hagerstown,  Md.  10  or  12  days  ago — but  none  have 
been  reported  since. 

On  the  appearance  of  the  cholera  at  Millersburg,  Ohio, 
the  physicians  left,  and  recommended  also  the  flight  of 
the  citizens — for  which  conduct  they  have  been  severely 
censured,  and  we  think  justly. 

The  interments  at  New  Orleans,  from  cholera  and 
yellow  fever,  chiefly,  from  the  1st  to  the  22d  September, 
inclusive  were  782.  Our  latest  date  is  of  the  24th.  Those 
diseases  had  not  abated  in  the  city,  and  the  fever  was 
spreading  over  many  parts  of  the  country. 

The  New  Orleans  Bee  of  the  24th  ult.  mentions  that  a 
lady  of  that  city,  who  had  lost  her  husband  a few  days 
previcusly,  attempted,  in  a fit  of  despair,  to  destroy  her- 
self and  two  of  her  children,  by  precipitating  them  into  a 
well,  and  then  throwing  herself  in  after  them.  They 
were  taken  out  soon  after;  but  the  children  were  both 
dead,  and  little  hope  remained  of  the  recovery  of  the 
mother,  from  the  injuries  sustained  by  the  fatal  act. 

Election’s,  &c.  At  the  late  charter  election  in  Al- 
bany, 399  votes  w*ere  given  to  Jared  L.  Ralhbone,  and 
S to  J.  L.  Rathbone— 402;  and  400  were  given  to  Le- 
muel Steele,  and  1 to  L.  Steele — 401.  The  question  is 
not  yet  settled,  we  believe,  who  was  elected;  but  there 
are  many  cases  in  favor  of  Mr.  Rathbone. 


per,  which  we  thought  entitled  to  as  much  respect  at  the 
time,  as  we  suppose  that  the  “Argus”  is  now. 

See  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  elections,  page  104. 
In  J;he  first  named  state  a most  extraordinary  and  totally 
unexpected  revolution  has  taken  place,  through  the  apathy 
and*  false  security  of  one  of  the  parties.  The  majoritv 
in  the  house  of  delegates  is  almost  reversed,  and  so  large 
is  it  in  favor  the  “Jackson  party”  as  possibly  to  over- 
balance the  senate,  and  elect  their  governor  and  council, 
&c.  a result  which  no  one  of  the  sleepers  dreamed  of. 

Maine.  The  following  is  given  as  the  result  of  the 
late  election  for  governor  in  this  state— *a  few  scattering 
votes  excepted: 


Cumberland 
Oxford, 

Lincoln, 
Kennebec, 
Somerset, 
Penobscot, 
Waldo, 
Hancock, 
Washington,  26 


Dunlap. 

Goodenow.  Smith. 

Hill. 

7,  25  towns 

3,347 

2,193 

655 

20 

i,  26 

cc 

4,776 

3,240 

255 

43 

35 

cc 

2.453 

1,621 

487 

230 

33 

u 

2,745 

2,521 

695 

516 

29 

<r 

2,365 

3,393 

344 

621 

35 

cc 

1,112 

1.611 

75 

297 

38 

2,995 

1,561 

4 

152 

22 

c 6 

2,135 

351 

159 

322 

21 

66 

. 1,055 

804 

298 

12 

, 26 

66 

1,108 

952 

22 

31 

290  towns 

25,091 

18,247 

3,094 

2,245 

The  “Eastern  Argus”  objects  to  the  political  classifi- 
cation which  we  published,  as  to  the  candidates  for  the 
chief  magistracy  of  Maine.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
thi>  classification  reached  us  through  an  eastern  newspa- 


So Mr.  Dunlap  has  a majority,  though  there  were  four 
candidates.  He  was  t he  Jackson  candidate.  Mr.  Smith 
(present  governor)  was  also  a Jackson  candidate.  Mr. 
Goodenow  the  national  republican,  and  Mr.  Hill  the  an- 
ti-masonic candidate. 

One  account  says  that  Mr.  Evans  is  re-elected  to  con- 
gress By  a majority  of  27  votes,  and  another  by  one  of  12 
votes.  There  were  567  “scattering.” 

Mr.  Clay  arrived  in  Baltimore  on  Tuesday  last, — ■ 
and  has  since  received  the  visits  of  a large  number  of 
citizens;  and,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  correspon- 
dence, has  been  invited  to  a public  dinner,  which  he  has 
found  necessary  to  decline* — 

Baltimore , Oct.  8,  1833. 

To  the  hon.  Henry  Clay • — • 

Hear  sir: — We  have  great  pleasure  in  tendering  to 
you,  on  the  part  of  many  of  your  fellow-citizens  in  Bal- 
timore, an  invitation  to  a public  dinner,  to  be  given  at 
the  City  Hotel,  on  any  day*  which  may  suit  your  conve- 
nience. 

The  sensitive  and  honorable  delicacy  by  which  your 
conduct  has  ever  been  distinguished,  seems,  while  you 
were  a candidate  for  the  highest  office  of  this  country,  to 
have  denied  to  us  the  opportunity  of  illustrating  to  you 
the  hospitality*  of  Baltimore,  and  of  affording  a manifes- 
tation of  that  cordial  respect  and  friendship  which  are,  at 
once,  the  fruit  and  the  ornament  of  your  conduct  and 
your  fame.  While  we  claim  a connection  with  you  by 
the  common  ties  which  bind  the  patriot  to  his  country, 
we  ask  to  be  honored  with  the  more  intimate  relation 
that  springs  from  that  deep,  personal  esteem  of  your 
character,  which  has  known  no  change,  but  that  of  in- 
creased confidence  in  your  virtues  and  talents. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  feelings,  we  request  that 
you  will  name'  some  day,  when  we  shall  have  the  honor 
of  your  company.  We  are,  dear  sir,  your  friends  and 
servants, 

Jno.  McKim, 

Alex.  Fridge, 

Luke  Tiernan, 

Reverdy  Johnson, 

Hu.  Bovle, 

James  Wilson, 

Wm.  Steuart, 

Charles  F.  Mayer, 

James  Harwood, 

Wm.  R.  Stuart, 

Jas.  L.  Hawkins, 

David  Stewart, 

Zeb.  H.  Cooch, 

Sam’l  Sands, 


Ji’- 


Robert  Lemmon, 

Isaac  Munroe, 

H.  W.  Evans, 

John  B.  Morris, 

H.  Niles, 

W.  H.  Freeman, 

Sami.  Barnes, 

John  Patterson, 

Nathl.  Potter, 

Rich’d.  Lemmon, 
Andrew*  Hall, 

Nathaniel  F.  Williams, 
Sam’l.  Moale, 

Grafton  L.  Dulany. 

To  the  above  Mr.  Clay  returned  the  following  reply: 
Baltimore , 9th,  October,  1833. 
Gentlemen — I receive  with  deep  sensibility  and  the 
most  grateful  feelings,  the  testimony,  of  confidence  and 
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attachment,  conveyed  by  your  note  of  yesterday.  It  is 
true,  as  intimated  by  you,  that  the  restraint  which  I re- 
cently felt  bound  to  impose  on  myself,  in  respect  to  pub- 
lic entertainments,  no  longer  exists;  and  I should  be  ex- 
tremely happy  to  meet  you  and  other  of  my  fellow 
citiseus  of  Baltimore,  in  the  manner  most  agreeable  to 
you  and  to  them.  But,  gentlemen,  on  my  present  jour- 
ney, undertaken  in  reference  to  duties  growing  out  of 
private  relations  exclusively,  I am  accompanied  by  my  fa- 
mily, and  I could  not  accept  a public  dinner  without  vio- 
lating a rule,  prompted  in  some  measure  by  their  con- 
venience, which  I had  prescribed  to  myself,  at  its  com- 
mencement. I hope  that,  in  this  determination,  there 
will  be  a ready  acquiescence,  since  Baltimore  requires 
no  fresh  proof  of  its  well  established  hospitality,  nor  1 of 
the  cordial  respect  and  friendship  which  I have  always 
experienced  from  its  citizens. 

Whilst  I feel,  however,  constrained  to  decline  the  ho- 
nor of  a public  dinner,  which  has  been  so  obligingly  ten- 
dered, it  will  afford  to  me  the  highest  satisfaction,  at  all 
times,  to  cultivate,  in  any  other  less  formal  mode  of  so- 
cial intercourse,  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  yourselves 
and  other  inhabitants  of  this  enterprizing  city.  I am, 
gentlemen,  with  sentiments  of  the  highest  regard,  your 
friend  and  ob’t  serv’t.  II.  Clay. 

Mr.  Adams.  We  published  in  our  last,  (page  86)  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Adams  to  the  late  Mr.  J.  B.  Davis — and 
having  dene  so,  are  bound  to  give  the  following  letter 
from  col.  Quincy: 

To  the  editor  of  the  Daily  Advertiser. 

Sir:  Your  paper  of  this  morning  contains  a.  private  letter  from 
the  bon.  John  Quincy  Adams  to  the  late  John  Brazer  Davis. 
In  the  communication  which  accompanies  it  the  following  pas- 
sage occurs. 

“That  such  is  not  the  fact,  his  [Mr.  Adams’]  wish  is  distinct- 
ly and  explicitly  stated  in  another  private  letter  addressed  to  the 
late  col.  Davis  of  this  city,  the  original  of  which  was  found 
among  his  papers , and  is  herewith  transmitted .” 

As  it  will  be  naturally  concluded  that  this  private  letter  was 
found  among  his  papers  and  transmitted  by  the  family,  or  by  the 
person  who  alone  has  a legal  right  to  their  custody,  I beg  leave, 
at  the  request  of  his  family,  to  state,  that  no  person  except  my- 
jself  has  had  access  to  the  private  or  political  correspondence  of 
the  late  Mr.  Davis— that  it  is  as  abhorrent  to  the  feelings  of  his 
family  to  publish  confidential  letters  for  political  purposes-,  as  it 
would  have  been  to  his  own — and  that  the  letter  in  question 
was  obtained  and  published  without  the  knowledge  or  consent 
of  his  friends,  his  relations,  or  his  legal  representative.  I am 
very  respectfully,  Josiah  Quincy,  jr. 

administrator  of  John  brazer  Davis. 

Boston , September  28,  1833. 

Some  of  the  Boston  papers  are  very  severe  on  Mr. 
Adams,  for  having  caused  his  letter  to  Mr.  Davis  to  be 
published- — and  even  go  so  far  as  to  demand  proof  that 
such  a letter  was  ever  written  by  Mr.  Adams!  The 
Daily  Advertiser  says  that  the  publication  was  made  by 
“permission”  of  Mr.  A.  to  whom  the  letter  had  been 
returned  after  the  decease  of  col.  D.  The  “Centinel” 
says — “we  now  learn,  that  Mr.  Adams’s  explanation  of 
the  mystery,  is,  that  among  the  effects  of  Mr.  Davis,  sold 
at  auction  after  his  decease,  was  a waslist’aud,  in  the 
drawer  of  which,  was  found  this  veritable  letter,  which 
was  straightway  returned  to  Mr.  Adams  by  the  purchas- 
er! How  such  a private  letter  came  to  be  ensconsed  in 
such  an  unusual  place,  it  would  be  difficult  to  conjec- 
ture.” 

So  far  we  feel  compelled  to  notice  this  affair,  on  account 
of  the  original  insertion. 

Mr.  Duane.  This  gentleman’s  name  having  been 
used  in  connexion  with  some  of  the  electioneering  doings 
in  Philadelphia,  published  the  following  card— 

If.  J.  Duane , finding  that  his  name  is  used  by  each  of 
the  contending  parties  at  the  present  election,  to  promote 
their  several  purposes,  without  regard  to  facts  or  to  his 
feelings — deems  it  a duty  to  himself  to  request  the  pub- 
lic not  to  give  credit  to  any  publication,  respecting  his 
principles,  views,  or  sentiments,  unless  sanctioned  by  his 
own  name.  Recent  occurrences  at  Washington  have 
produced  no  change  in  his  principles,  nor  can  flattering 
on  one  side,  or  menaces  on  the  other,  divert  him  from 
the  course  that  he  has  pursued,  from  the  first  moment  at 
which  he  was  competent  to  think  for  himself. 

October  7>  1833. 


The  tea  party.  Mr.  John  Hooton,  a north  ender , 
ealled  upon  us  this  morning  to  putin  his  claim  as  a merrv- 
ber  of  the  “tea  party.”  The  old  gentleman  was  79 
years  of  age,  the  4th  day  of  this  month,  and  is  still  hale 
and  heart}'.  He  assisted  in  throwing  the  tea  overboard, 
and  carried  some  of  it  home  in  his  shoes  to  show  his  fa- 
ther what  part  he  had  taken  in  the  business. 

He  relates  an  anecdote  which  we  had  not  heard  before. 
He  says  that  whilst  the  party  was  at  work  a man  in  a ca- 
noe dropped  astern  of  the  tea  ship,  and  commenced  tak- 
ing a cargo,  in  bulk  on  his  own  account.  He  was  soon 
discovered,  his  canoe  taken  from  him  and  taken  to  pieees, 
and  himielf  stripped  to  the  skin,  and  left  to  find  his  way 
home  the  shortest  way  he  could.  Mr.  Hooton  remem- 
bers the  incidents  of  that  memorable  day  as  perfectly  as 
though  they  were  the  occurrences  of  yesterday. 

[Boston  Transcript. 

Again!  Our  readers  will  recollect  that  a person  who 
was  “rewarded”  by  the  appointment  of  postmaster  at 
Claysville,  Pa.  was  very  soon  after  detected  in  robbing 
the  mail:  and  now  we  see  it  stated  that  the  successor  of 
Weirich,  whose  name  is  Green  Van  Sickle,  has  been 
lodged  in  jail  for  purloining  a letter  from  tfie  mail  which 
contained  money! 

We  have  accounts  of  several  other  robberies  of  the 
mail  on  our  table. 

On  the  pence!  At  the  last  celebration  of  the  4th  of 
July  at  Buenos  Ayres,  the  governor,  in  the  course  of  the 
entertainment,  offered  the  following  toasts: 

“Gentlemen — As  a glorious  event,  and  one  capable  of 
inflaming  the  heart  of  all  true  republicans  in  sustaining 
the  honor  and  liberty  of  their  country,  I call  to  mind  the 
celebrated  battle  of  the  8th  January,  1815,  at  New  Or- 
leans, and  drink  to  the  prosperity  of  the  illustrious  gene- 
ral who  commanded,  and  who  is  now  the  worthy  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  the  able  and 
intrepid  general  Jackson. 

“By  die  governor — To  the  able  politician  and  virtuous 
republican,  Henry  Clay.” 

OtD  ironsides.  Never  did  a ship  hear  a more  appro- 
priate name.  Last  week,  a piece  of  timber  wa3  taken 
from  the  frigate  Constitution,  now  tinder  repair  in  the 
dry  dock,  at  the  navy  yard  in  Charleston,  which  was  only 
9 feet  long,  27  inches  wide,  14  inches  thick,  and  weighed 
1,460  pounds.  On  breaking  up  this  piece  of  timber,  there 
was  found  in  it  364  lbs.  of  iron  and  163  lbs  of  copper , 
making  527  lbs.  of  metal,  more  than  a third  of  its  weight. 

Working-men’s  contention.  The  farmers’,  me- 
chanics’ and  working-mens’  convention  which  assembled 
in  this  city  yesterday,  is  composed  of  delegates  from  four 
of  the  New  England  states.  Mr.  W.  W.  Thompson,  of 
Northampton,  is  president,  and  B.  Hammatt  Norton,  se- 
cretary. An  able  and  eloquent  address  was  delivered  by 
the  president  on  taking  the  chair.  Committees  are  sp« 
pointed  on  education;  on  imprisonment  for  debt;  on  the 
condition  of  children  in  factories;  on  bringing  forward 
subjects  of  interest  to  the  convention;  on  the  condition  of 
working-women;  on  banks;  and  on  trading  associations. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Douglass,  of  this  city,  it  was  voted  that 
the  president  have  power  to  appoint  individuals  as  lec- 
turers, for  the  purpose  of  disseminating  She  principles  of 
the  association.  [ Boston  Mercantile  Journal. 

Massachusetts.  At  a convention  of  the  national 
republicans  of  Massachusetts,  held  at  Worcester  on  the 
2d  inst.  Henry  S.  Dearborn  was  appointed  president, 
Richard  Newcomb,  George  Blake,  Gideon  Barstow, 
and  David  Wilder,  vice  presidents,  and  Alexander  H. 
Wells,  Richard  Haughton,  George  AshmUn,  and  Allen 
Dansforth,  secretaries,  (gen.  Lincoln  having  declined  a 
re-election)  John  Davis,  of  Worcester,  was  unanimously 
recommended  for  the  office  of  governor,  and  Samuel  T. 
Armstrong,  jr.  was  nominated  for  re-election  as  lieuten- 
ant governor,  which  nominations  were  accepted  by  the 
gentlemen  so  preferred.  The  convention  was  very  nu- 
merous. Mr.  Davis  regretted  that  the  nomination  had 
fallen  upon  him,  but  felt  bound  to  submit  himself  to  the 
disposition  of  his  friends.  We  also,  and  most  heartily 
regret  this  nomination — for,  if  it  is  successful,  it  will 
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take  out  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  United 
States  one  of  the  ablest  and  the  best  members  that  it  ever 
contained — 'and  a man  whose  splendidly  useful  talents  are 
only  excelled  by  the  mildness  of  his  manners  and  the 
goodness  of  his  heart;  a gentleman  who,  separated  from 
exciting  subjects,  probably  has  had  more  personal  influ- 
ence in  the  house  than  any  other  individual  holding  a 
seat  therein. 

New  York— -city  expenses.  The  appropriations  for 
city  expenditures  in  New  York,  recently  voted,  amount 
to  $1,555,757,  (including  $316,000  for  bonds  payable,) 
for  the  year  commencing  May,  1833. 

For  the  same  time,  in  Boston,  a tax  was  voted,  of 
$320,000.  The  most  important  items  are  as  follows: 
For  the  salaries  of  the  instructors  of  the  schools,  $54,000; 
for  repairs,  fuel,  and  other  school  expenses,  $7,500;  pav- 
ing, repairing,  and  widening  streets,  $50,000;  damages 
incurred  in  opening  Tremont  street,  $13,000;  salaries  of 
city  and  county  officers,  $29,000;  city  watch,  $15,000; 
lighting  streets,  $16,000;  fire  department,  8,000;  engine 
houses,  $3,000;  reservoirs,  3,000;  internal  health  depart- 
ment, $16,000;  external  health  department,  including  the 
completion  of  the  hospital  at  Rainsford  island,  $3,000; 
the  poor,  14,700;  house  of  industry,  $21,575;  house  of 
reformation,  $6,500;  county  of  Suffolk,  including  expen- 
ses of  courts,  &c.  $31,000;  interest  on  city  debt,  $41,000; 
reduction  of  debt,  $15,000;  completing  house  of  correc- 
tion at  South  Boston,  $6,000;  a new  school  house  at  the 
corner  of  McLean  and  Blossom  streets,  $16,500. 

In  New  York,  over  $300,000  fire  appropriated  to 
“streets,”  and  “cleaning streets;” $106,000  to  the  watch; 
$40,000  to  salaries;  $86,000  to  lamps  and  gas;  about  the 
same  to  public  schools;  $58,000  to  public  reservoirs  and 
pipes. 

An  explosion.  The  steamboat  New  England,  when 
in  the  Connecticut  river,  on  her  way  from  New  York  to 
Hartford,  exploded  at  3 A.  M.  on  the  9th  inst.  by  which 
three  or  four  persons  were  killed,  and  26  badly  wounded, 

5 or  6 of  whom  it  was  thought  would  speedily  die.  Both 
boilers  gave  way  at  the  same  time.  There  were  100 
passengers  on  board.  The  particulars  are  not  yet  at 
hand. 

Virginia.  Meetings  are  still  holding  in  Virginia  for 
the  purpose  of  preferring  Benjamin  Watkins  Leigh  to 
the  presidency  of  the  United  States.  At  one  recently 
held  at  the  court  house  of  Amelia  county,  William  S. 
Archer  presided. 

The  following  were  some  of  the  resolutions  passed — • 
which  we  insert  because  the  general  justice  of  the  senti- 
ment concerning  caucuses  and  conventions,  &c. 

1st.  Resolved,  That  the  frequent,  expressions  by  the  people  of 
their  opinions  and  will  in  regard  to  their  public  concerns,  is  ne 
eessary  to  a correct  and  proper  administration  of  our  republican 
government. 

•2d.  Resolved,  That  in  the  election  of  public  atrents  made  by 
the  people  themselves,  a full,  free,  and  frequent  interchange  of 
their  sentiments,  in  their  primary  assemblies,  affords  the  best 
means  of  ensuring  the  best  selections. 

3d.  Resolved,  That  the  election  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
United  States,  being  the  highest  office  bestowed  by  the  people 
of  the  republic,  requires  of  them  the  greatest  deliberation,  and 
the  most  frequent  consultations. 

4th.  Resolved,  That  in  the  selection  of  public  agents,  by  cau- 
cuses and  conventions,  the  choice  is  too  frequently  the  result  of 
a bargain  between  the  strongest  parties,  founded  on  their  own 
views  and  interests,  and  is  thus  often  injurious  to  the  public 
weal,  and  defeats  the  will  of  a majority  of  the  people. 

5th.  Resolved,  That  this  mode  of  selecting  public  agents, 
though  it  may  be  adopted  occasionally  with  safety  and  proprie- 
ty, if  too  frequently  resorted  to,  must  prove  in  practice  as  inju- 
rious to  the  interest  of  the  country,  and  as  dangerous  to  the 
rights  of  the  people  as  it  is  in  theory  opposed  to  every  principle 
of  representative  government. 

6th.  Resolved,  That  at  the  present  time,  when  the  country  is 
distracted  by  party  dissentions,  the  public  councils  ccntroled  by 
party  interests,  and  the  administration  perplexed  by  party  ani- 
mosities— it  is  especially  important  that  the  people  should  deli 
berate  well  on  the  election  of  a president,  and  that  the  best  in- 
terest pf  the  community,  and  perhaps  the  permanency  of  the 
union,  require  that  they  should  select  for  that  office,  some  indi- 
vidual who  is  unpledged  to  party  purposes,  and  uninfluenced  by 
party  excitements,  and  who  has  ability,  honesty,  and  firmness 
enough  to  administer  the  government  upon  correct  principles. 


Baltimore  inspections.  During  the  quarter  ending 
on  the  30th  ult.  112,294  bbls.  and  5,154  half  bbls.  of 
wheat  flour  were  inspected  in  this  city. 

The  north  west  Indians.  We  learn  from  the 
“Galenian,”  that  all  the  difficulties  with  the  neighboring 
savage  tribes  are  at  a final  end.  The  Winnebagoes  have 
crossed  the  Wisconsin  river,  and  the  vanquished  Sacs 
and  Foxes  appear  quite  humble,  and  disposed  for  peace. 

A treaty  is  to  be  held  about  the  10th  inst.  with  the 
Pottawatomies,  a tribe  of  Indians  inhabiting  the  borders 
of  lake  Michigan,  when  it  is  expected  that  all  the  In- 
dian titles  to  the  lands  between  the  Mississippi  river  and 
the  lake  will  be  purchased  by  government. 

British  and  American  seamen,  &c.  A late  num- 
ber of  Black'wood'>s  Magazine,  contains  an  interesting 
memoir  of  sir  Harry  Blackwood,  an  officer  whom  Nel- 
son seemed  to  regard  as  without  a superior.  The  writer, 
after  boasting  the  triumphs  of  British  seamen  over  those 
of  France  and  Holland,  proceeds  in  this  strain: 

“The  Americans  are  of  our  own  blood,  and  they 
fought  against  us,  both  on  shore  and  sea,  and  in  a way 
worthy  of  their  national  origin.  At  sea  in  almost  all 
their  victories,  but  not  in  all,  they  were  greatly*  in  some 
overwhelmingly,  superior  in  force;  nor  need  we  now 
either  be  surprised  or  mortified  at  the  issue  of  such  com- 
bats. Britain  ought  rather  to  be  proud  that  her  flag  had 
never  been  struck  on  the  sea,  and  then  always  with 
honor,  but  to  her  sons,  who,  for  that  freedom’s  sake 
which  has  ever  been  her  glory,  had  been  nobly  rebel- 
lious, and  in  their  independence  had  shown  that  they 
were  worthy  to  contend  wiih  the  heroes  of  that  country 
from  whom  they  derived  their  own  descent;  never  more 
may  they  meet  as  enemies.  Providence  seems  to  have 
assigned  to  this  small  island,  and  that  mighty  continent, 
different  destiny,  but  equally  great,  and  may  both,  now 
and  forever,  be  fulfilled  in  peace.” 

Dangers  of  mistaken  sympathy.  A fellow  who 
lately  murdered  liis  wife  without  the  least  provocation, 
being  asked  what  could  induce  him  to  commit  such  an 
outrage,  made  the  following  remarkable  reply:  “Why, 

the  fact  is,  I am  a very  ambitious  man;  and  having  no  op- 
portunity of  gaining  fame  by  fair  means,  1 thought  I w'ould 
take  this  method,  for  I saw  how  the  moment  a man  com- 
mitted a murder,  he  became  an  object  of  public  atten- 
tion; the  newspapers  were  full  of  him;  his  appearance 
and  dress,  the  color  of  his  eyes  and  hair,  and  the  most 
insignificant  particulars,  were  described,  just  as  if  he 
were  a great  hero  and  had  saved  his  country.  Then  the 
ladies  all  ran  after  him;  and  attended  his  trial,  shed  tears, 
and  fainted  away,  so  that  he  had  all  the  attentions  and 
sympathy  of  a martyr.  Besides  all  this,  he  was  pretty 
sure  of  being  converted  at  last,  and  dying  a good  Chris- 
tian, which  very  likely  he  would  not  have  done  had  he 
been  a moral  man  and  a peaceable  citizen.  Thus  you 
see  that  murder  is  the  shortest  cut  to  glory  in  this  world, 
and  salvation  in  the  next.”  [JV*.  Y.  Cour . 

Sovereignty  vs.  nullification.  Mr.  Burges  in  an 
address  to  the  people  of  Rhode  Island,  thus  briefly  ex- 
plains the  nature  of  sovereignty: — “There  can  be  but  one 
sovereignty,  one  supreme  power,  touching  the  same 
things,  in  the  same  territory.  If  each  state  be  the  su- 
preme power,  in  all  things  in  its  own  territory,  then  the 
United  States  is  no  sovereignty,  and  has  no  supreme 
power  any  where  in  any  thing.  If  the  United  States  be 
the  supreme  power,  within  the  whole  territory  thereof, 
touching  all  things,  granted  to  them  by  the  people  un- 
der the  constitution,  then  is  the  United  States  a soverign- 
ty,  and  the  people  thereof  a nation;  but  of  the  several 
states,  the  holding  all  the  power  not  thus  granted,  over 
the  life,  liberty,  and  property,  of  all  the  people  within 
their  several  territories;  yet  not  one  of  them  is  a sover- 
eignty, not  one  of  them  is  a nation. 

“The  theory  of  nullification  depends  on  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  is  not  a sovereignty,  a nation;  but  that 
each  one  of  the  several  states  is  a sovereignty,  a nation; 
and  because  all  sovereignties  are  equal,  no  tribunal  can 
decide  between  them,  when  they  have  been  wronged  by 
an  unconstitutional  law;  and  each  therefore  must,  and  can 
decide  for  itself  by  nullifying  such  law.  If  the  United 
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States,  on  the  contrary,  be  a nation,  it  must  be  endowed 
with  sovereign  power,  in  the  legislative,  judicial  and  ex- 
ecutive departments  of  that  power,  in  all  things  granted 
by  the  constitution;  and  because  the  states  are  not  sove- 
reignties, not  nations,  their  claim,  as  sovereignties,  as 
nations  to  adjudicate  and  nullify  congressional  law  be- 
cause unconstitutional,  is  at  an  end;  and  all  such  ques- 
tions must  arise,  not  between  sovereignties,  as  the  nullifi- 
ers  contend  they  do  arise,  but  between  the  United  States 
and  citizens  of  the  United  States;  and  do  therefore  fall 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  judicial  power  granted  by 
the  people  under  the  constitution  of  the  supreme  court,  or 
such  other  courts,  as  may  be  established  by  congress.” 


Specif,  ix  France.  The  coin  at  present  in  circula- 
tion in  France  comprises,  besides  that  which  existed  pre- 
vious to  the  revolution,  and  that  issued  during  the  repub- 
lic, the  following  struck  in  the  reigns  of  Napoleon,  Louis 
XVIII,  Charles  X,  and  Louis  Philip,  amounting  to 


3,529,428,892  francs. 

Epochs.  Gold. 

Napoleon  fr.528,024,440 
Louis  XVIII  389,333,060 

Charles  X 52,918,920 

Louis  Philip  52,020,200 


Silver. 

fr.887,830,066 

614,830,109 

632.511,320 

371,960,787 


Total. 

fr.l, 415, 854.596 
1,004,163,109 
685,430,240 
423,980,987 


Totals  1,022,296,620  2,507,132,272  3,529,498,892 

From  1726  to  1994  there  were  struck  in  copper  and  mix- 
ed metal,  pieces  to  the  amount  of  29,277,013  fr. 

From  1794  to  1815  the  amount  was  29,079,059 


The  total  of  copper  and  mixed  metal  mo- 
ney in  circulation  is  56,876,071 

[We  insert  this  article  as  we  find  it  in  the  newspapers. 
Are  we  to  understand  that  the  gold  and  silver  coin  “at 
present  circulating  in  France,  besides  that  which  existed 
previous  to  the  revolution,”  amounts  to  the  large  sum 
3,529  millions  of  francs,  or  about  seven  hundred  millions 
of  dollars ? 

The  account  seems  to  be  made  up  from  the  quantities 
coined— but  has  no  coin  been  exported,  none  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  plate,  or  otherwise  consumed? 

France  has  a specie  circulation — but  surely  it  cannot 
amount  to  the  great  sum  of  700  millions  of  dollars,  be- 
sides what  yet  remains  of  the  coi nag? before  the  revolu- 
tion. This  would  give  for  each  person,  of  all  sexes,  ages, 
or  conditions,  the  possession  of  about  120  francs,  or  25 
dollars.] 


The  iaw  of  coxtracts.  A jury  in  New  York  has 
given  $500  damages  against  a publisher  for  breach  of 
covenant,  in  recalling  his  commission  from  an  agent 
whom  he  had  appointed  to  collect  subscribers  to  a certain 
work.  The  publisher  had  agreed  to  give  $600  a year, 
for  three  years,  and  after  the  agent  had  been  engaged  for 
about  five  months,  dismissed  him  summarily  without  spe- 
cifying the  cause  at  the  time,  but  alleging  in  defence  to 
the  action  that  the  plaintiff  had  not  performed  his  duty 
faithfully.  The  judge  charged  that  it  was  incumbent  on 
the  agent  to  show  that  he  had  not  misbehaved  himself  in 
the  particulars  alleged,  but  that  it  was  “a  matter  of  no 
moment  whether  he  realised  or  not  the  expectations  of 
his  employer  in  the  number  of  subscribers  he  procured,” 
if  he  were  faithful  to  his  contract.  The  jury  in  a few 
minutes  returned  with  a verdict  of  $500  for  the  agent. 


The  Africax  expf.ritiox.  Letters  have  been  received 
From  Mr.  Lander,  dated  Fernando  Po,  May  9.  Our 
readers  have  been  already  informed  of  the  expedition 
having  entered  the  river  Niger.  It  appears  that  the  crew 
had  caught  the  fever  on  the  coast,  and  that  they  carried 
the  infection  with  them.  During  the  first  month  not  less 
than  twenty  deaths  occurred  among  the  persons  compos- 
ing the  expedition;  in  the  second,  five.  Of  the  officers 
only  three  remained  alive,  namely,  Messrs.  Laird  and 
Lander  and  Lieut.  Allen.  Mr.  Briggs,  the  only  son  of 
Dr.  Briggs,  of  this  town,  is  among  the  dead.  As  the 
survivors  had  become  seasoned  to  the  climate,  it  was 
hoped  that  few  if  any,  additional  deaths  would  occur. 

Mr.  Lander  left  the  steamboats  on  the  14th  of  April, 
about  400  miles  »ip  the  Niger,  opposite  the  mouth  of  Lake 
Tschad.  Thp  object  of  his  voyage  to  the  coast-  wag  to 
procure  necessaries,  &c.  , 


The  country  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger  was  found  to  be 
highly  fertile,  and  capable  of  being  made  fo  produce  all 
kinds  of  tropical  fruits,  &c.  The  natives  had  received 
the  expedition  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  and  an  ami- 
cable intercourse  between  them  had  taken  place.  One  of 
the  native  kings  or  chiefs  had  visited  the  steamers  and 
was  surprised  and  delighted  with  what  he  saw.  He  re- 
turned the  compliment  by  inviting  the  officers  to  an  enter- 
tainment 'on  shore.  At  thisy^e  his  majesty  produced  two 
men,  whom  he  was  about  to  offer  as  a sacrifice  in  honor 
of  the  visit  of  the  white  men.  He  was  however  entreat- 
ed to  spare  the  victims,  and  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of 
his  new  friends  with  a truly  royal  grace. 

The  letters  speak,  wre  understand,  very  confidently  of 
the  ultimate  success  of  the  commercial  objects  of  the  ex- 
pedition. Had  it  not  been  for  the  ravages  caused  by  the 
fever,  the  most  complete  success  would,  ere  now,  have 
attended  the  enterprise. 

[The  Athenaeum  states  that  Lander  was  expeeted  in 
England  in  September  or  October.] 

Frexch  cot.oxies.  The  Annales  Maritimes,  a work 
published  under  sanction  of  the  French  government, 
contain  the  following  statement  of  the  population  and 
commerce  of  the  French  colonies  for  the  year  1831:' — A. 
Martinique:  Free  population  23,417,  of  which  11,628  are 
males  and  11,789  females.  Population  of  slaves  86,299, 
of  which  41,825  are  males  and  44,474  females;  total  popu- 
lation 109,716.  Imports  of  merchandise  13,554,477  fr. ; 
exports  of  do.  12,421,365  fr. ; balance  in  favor  of  importa- 
tion 1,133,112  fr  — 2.  Guadaloupe  and  dependencies: 
Free  population  22,324,  of  which  10,555  are  males 
and  11,769  females.  Population  of  slaves  97,339,  of 
which  47,259  are  males  and  50,080  females;  total  popula- 
tion 119,663.  Imports  of  merchandise  11,053,997  fr.; ex- 
ports of  do.  16,544.171  fr. ; difference  in  favor  of  expor- 
tation 5,490,174  fr.  Guiana:  Free  population  3,786. — 
Population  of  slaves,  in  this  colony  there  were  266  births 
to  417  deaths.  This  disproportion  which  is  particularly 
remarked  among  the  slaves,  is  owing  to  the  disproportion 
of  the  sexes.  To  7,483  males  of  from  14  to  sixty  years, 
there  were  only  5,835  females,  so  that  the  population  di- 
minishes annually.  The  total  population  in  1831  was 
23,047.  Imports  of  merchandise  1,715,100  fr. ; exports 
of  do.  1,633,294  fr. ; balance  in  favor  of  importation 
81,806  fr, — 4.  Isle  of  Bourbon:  Free  population  27,643, 
of  which  14,059  are  males,  13,586  females.  Population 
of  slaves  70,285,  of  which  46,803  are  males  and  23,482 
females;  the  total  population  is  100,558,  including  2,628 
free  Indians.  Imports  of  merchandise  7,335,755  fr. ; 
exports  of  do.  9,910,980  fr. ; difference  in  favor  of  expor- 
tation 2,575,225  fr. 

— »►>©  © ©«««— 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

From  London  and  Liverpool  papers  to  the  3d  and  Ath  September. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

The  British  government  have  acknowledged  Donna  Maria. 
On  this  event  reaching  Paris  the  Miguelite  scrip  fell  from  61  to 
45. 

A vessel  said  to  be  the  Amphitrito,  bound  for  Botany  Bay 
with  120  female  passengers  on  board,  was  cast  away,  a mile 
from  Boulogne  on  the  3ist  August,  milking  with  the  crew  154, 
all  of  whom  except  three  were  drowned. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  29tli  August.  The  following 
is  the  king’s  speech. 

“My  lords  and  gentlemen: 

“In  opening  the  present  parliament,  I stated,  that  never  at 
any  time  had  subjects  of  greater  interest  and  magnitude  called 
for  your  attention.  The  manner  in  which  you  have  discharged 
the  duties  thus  committed  to  you  now  demands  my  warmest  re- 
gard, and  enables  me  to  close  a session,  not  more  remarkable 
for  its  extended  duration  than  for  the  patience  and  persevering 
industry  which  you  have  employed  in  many  laborious  inquiries, 
and  in  perfecting  the  various  legislative  measures  which  have 
been  brought  under  your  consideration. 

“I  continue  to  receive  from  my  allies  and  from  all  foreign  so- 
vereigns assurances  of  their  friendly  disposition. 

“I  regret  that  I cannot  yet  announce  to  you  the  conclusion  of 
a definitive  arrangement  between  Holland  and  Belgium;  jiut 
the  convention,  in  conduction  with  the  king  of  the  French,  con- 
cluded in  May  last,  with  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  prevents 
a renewal  of  hostilities  in  the  lower  countries;  and  thus  affords 
a fresh  security  for  the  general  continuance  of  peace. 

“Events  which  have  lately  taken  place  in  Portugal,  have  in- 
ducec>me»tp  renew  my  diplomatic  relations  with  that  kingdom, 
‘and  T have  accredited  a minister  to  the  court  of  her  most  fathful 
majesty  libnna- Mariqj. 
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“You  may  rest  assured  I look  with  great  anxiety  to  the  mo 
ment  when  the  Portuguese  monarchy,  so  long  united  with  this 
country  by  the  ties  of  alliance  and  by  the  closest  bonds  of  inte- 
rest, may  be  restored  to  a state  of  peace,  and  may  regain  its  for- 
mer prosperity. 

“The  hostilities  which  had  disturbed  the  peace  of  Turkey 
have  terminated,  and  you  may  be  assured  that  iny  attention  will 
be  carefully  directed  to  any  attempt  which  may  affect  the  present 
or-the  future  independency  of  the  empire. 

“An  investigation,  carefully  prosecuted  during  the  last  ses- 
sion, has  enabled  you  to  renew  the  charter  of  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land on  terms  which  appear  to  be  well  calculated  to  sustain 
public  credit,  and  to  secure  the  usefulness  of  that  important 
establishment. 

“The  laborious  inquiries  carried  on  by  committees  of  both 
houses  of  parliament,  for  several  successive  sessions,  have  also 
enabled  you  to  bring  the  affairs  of  the  East  India  company  to  a 
satisfactory  adjustment.  I have  the  most  confident  expectation, 
that  the  system  of  government  thus  established  will  proveto 
have  been  wisely  framed  for  the  improvement  and  happiness.of 
the  natives  of  India;  whilst  by  the  opening  of  the  China  trade,  a 
new  field  has  been  afforded  for  the  activity  and  the  enterprise 
of  British  commerce. 

“The  state  of  slavery  in  my  colonial  possessions  has  neces- 
sarily occupied  a portion  of  your  time  and  your  attention  com- 
mensurate with  the  magnitude  and  the  difficulty  of  the  subject. 
Whilst  your  deliberations  have  been  guided  by  the  paramount 
considerations  of  justice  and  humanity,  the  interest  of  the 
colonial  proprietors  have  not  been  overlooked.  I trust  that 
the  future  proceedings  of  the  colonial  legislature,  and  the  con- 
duct of  all  classes  in  my  colonies,  may  be  such  as  to  give  full 
effect  to  the  benevolent  intentions  of  the  legislature,  and  to  sa- 
tisfy the  just  expectation  of  my  people. 

“I  observe  with  satisfaction,  that  the  amendment  of  the  law 
has  continued  to  occupy  your  attention,  and  that  several  im- 
portant measures  have  been  adopted,  by  some  of  which  the  title 
to  property  has  been  rendered  more  secure,  and  the  conveyance 
of  it  more  easy;  while  by  others  the  proceedings  in  courts  both 
of  law  and  equity  have  been  made  more  expeditious  and  less 
costly. 

“The  establishment  of  the  court  of  privy  council  is  another 
improvement,  which,  while  it  materially  assists  suitors  at  home, 
will,  I trust,  afford  substantial  relief  to  those  in  my  colonial  pos- 
sessions, 

“You  may  rest  assured,  that  there  is  no  part  of  your  labors 
which  I regard  with  a deeper  interest  than  that  which  tends,  by 
well  considered  amendments  of  the  law,  to  make  justice  easily 
accessible  to  all  my  subjects.  With  this  view  I have  caused  a 
commission  to  be  issued  for  digesting  in  one  body  the  enact- 
ments of  the  criminal  law,  and  inquiring  how  far  and  by  what 
means  the  criminal  process  might  be  extended  to  the  other 
branch  of  our  jurisprudence. 

“[  have  also  directed  commissions  to  be  issued  for  investigat- 
ing the  state  of  the  municipal  corporations  throughout  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom.  The  result  of  their  inquiries  will  enable  you  to 
mature  those  measures  which  may  seem  best  fitted  to  place 
the  internal  government  of  corporate  cities  and  towns  on  a 
solid  foundation,  in  respect  to  their  finances,  their  government 
and  their  police.  In  the  meantime,  two  important  acts  have 
been  passed  for  giving  constitutions,  upon  sound  principles,  to 
the  royal  and  parliamentary  burghs  of  Scotland.  Your  atten- 
tion will  hereafter  be  called  to  the  expediency  of  extending  si- 
milar advantages  to  the  unincorpoiated  towns  in  England  which 
have  now  acquired  the  right  of  returning  members  to  parlia- 
ment. 

“It  is  with  the  greatest  pain  that  I felt  myself  compelled  to 
call  upon  you  for  additional  powers  to  control  and  punish  the 
disturbers  of  the  public  peace  in  Ireland.  This  call  was  an- 
swered, as  I confidently  anticipated,  by  your  loyalty  and  firm- 
ness. I have  not  found  it  necessary,  exeept  in  a very  limited 
degree,  to  use  the  powers  thus  eonfided  to  me;  and  I have  now 
the  satisfaction  of  informing  you,  that  the  spirit  of  insubordina- 
tion and  violence  whieh.had  prevailed  to  so  alarming  an  extent, 
has  been,  in  a great  measure,  subdued.  I look  forward  with 
anxiety  to  the  time  when  the  painful  necessity  of  continuing 
this  measure  of  great  but  unavoidable  severity  shall  cease;  and 
I have  given  my  assent,  with  unqualified  satisfaction,  to  the 
various  salutary  and  remedial  measures  which,  during  the 
course  of  the  present  session,  have  been  proposed  to  me  for 
jny  acceptance. 

“The  act  which,  in  pursuance  of  my  recommendation,  you 
passed,  with  respect  to  the  temporalities  of  that  branch  of  the 
united  church  which  is  established  in  Ireland,  for  the  imme- 
diate and  total  abolitionof vestry  assessments,  and. the  act  for  the 
better  regulation  of  juries,  both  as  to  their  civil  and  criminal 
functions,  afford  the  best  proof,  that  full  reliance  may  be  plac- 
ed on  the  parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  such  beneficial  improvements  as  may  ensure  the  welfare 
of  all  classes  of  my  subjects,  and  thus  effectually  cement  that 
■legislative  union  which,  with  your  support,  it  is  my  determina- 
tion to  maintain  inviolate, 

“Gentlemen  of  the  house  of  commons: 

“I  thank  you  for  the  supplies  which  you  have  granted  for  the 
service  of  the  year.  The  estimates  proposed  to  you  by  my  di- 
yecetion  were  considerably  lower  than  those  of  the  former  ses- 
sions, and  you  have  wisely  applied  the  savings  which  have  thus 
been  affected  to  the  diminution  of  the  public  burdeps-.  fn  this 
course  of  judicious  economy,  combined  vyjtfe  a,  due  regard- to 


the  exigencies  of  the  state,  I am  persuaded  that  you  will  perse- 
vere, and  thus  confirm  the  title  which  you  have  acquired  to  ge- 
neral confidence,  as  the  faithful  guardians  of  the  honor  of  the 
crown  and  the  true  interests  of  the  people.  * 

“My  lords  and  gentlemen: 

“In  returning  to  your  respective  homes,  you  will  carry  with 
you  the  gratifying  reflection,  that  your  labors  have  been  sed- 
ulously employed  for  the  benefit  of  your  fellow  subjects. 

“During  the  recess  your  attention  will  be  equally  directed  to 
the  same  important  object..  And  in  this  useful  and  honorable 
discharge  both  of  your  public  and  private  duties,  under  the  bless- 
ings of  Divine  Providence  I confidently  rely  for  the  encourage- 
ment and  support  of  ray  people  in  that  love  of  liberty  and  order, 
in  that  spirit  of  industry  and  obedience  to  the  law,  and  that 
moral  worth  which  constitute  the  safety  and  happiness  of  na- 
tions.” 

As. soon  as  his  majesty  had  concluded  his  speeeh,  the  lord 
chancellor  kneeling,  received  the  king’s  commands  respecting 
the  prorogation. 

The  lord  chancellor  then  said,  it  is  his  majesty’s  royal  will 
and_pleasure  that  this  present  parliament  be  now  prorogued,  and 
the  present  parliament  stands  prorogued  accordingly  to  Wed- 
nesday, the  31st  of  October  next. 

His  majesty  rose  up,  and  after  bowing  to  the  peers  and  am- 
bassadors, quitted  the  house,  attended  in  the  same  manner  a3 
when  lie  entered. 

The  speaker’s  speech  to  the  kins:  on  the  prorogation  of  parliament. 

The  speaker,  with  about  60  or  70  members  appeared  at  the 
bar,  and  delivered  the  following  speech: 

“May  it  please  your  majesty: 

“We,  your  majesty’s  faithful  commons  of*the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  attend  your  majesty  with  our 
last  bill  of  supply. 

“And,  sire,  in  reviewing  our  labors  of  the  last  seven  months, 
it  may,  I think,  be  truly  said  that  the  history  of  parliament  will 
not  furnish  a session  so  wholly  engrossed  and  overwhelmed 
with  matters  so  various  and  so  difficult  in  their  character,  and 
so  deeply  important  to  the  vital  interests  of  the  empire,  as  this 
session,  which  with  your  majesty’s  permission,  isiiow  about  to 
close. 

“Sire,  we  have  applied  our  most  anxious  attention  to  the  com- 
pleting new  arrangements  with  the  bank  of  England — to  the 
renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  East  India  company — to  the  open- 
ing of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  this  country  with  China — to 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  West  India  colonies — to  the  re- 
visal  and  alteration  of  the  temporalities  of  that  part  of  our  es- 
tablished church  in  Ireland — to  the  making  good  the  payment 
to  the  tithe  owners  of  Ireland  of  those  arrears  to  which  they 
were  legally  entitled,  but  of  which,  from  the  disturbed  state,  of 
some  parts  of  the  country,  they  have  been  illegally  deprived — 
and  to  the  endeavor,  (and,  I hope,  experience  already  enables 
me  to  add,  the  successful  endeavor),  to  restore  the  public  peace 
and  the  security  of  life  and  property  in  that  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  by  the  adoption  of  such  measures  of  strength  and  se- 
verity as  seemed  alone  adequate,  under  such  pressing  neces- 
sities. 

“Indeed,  sire,  I my  say  that  matters  as  important  as  nume- 
rous, involving  the  greatness,  the  stability  and  the  welfare  of 
this  country,  in  its  credit,  in  its  colonial  prosperity,  in  its  trading 
and  commercial  interests,  in  the  internal  tranquiiit.v  of  a portion 
of  the  empire,  and  in' some  of  its  great  and  ancient  institutions, 
have  altogether  most  fearfully  pressed  upon  us  during  the  pre- 
sent session. 

“And,  sire,  iflength  of  time,  and  intensity  of  labor,  and  anx- 
ious deliberation,  with  a full  consciousness  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  concerns  with  which  we  were  dealing,  are  a favorable 
and  sure  pressage  of  what  may  be  anticipated  as  the  results  of 
our  measures,  we  shall  indeed,  be  amply  compensated  for  all 
our  unwearied  exertions,  and  shall  have  the  satisfaction  to  feel 
that  we  have  discharged  faithfully  to  our  constituents,  and  to 
your  majesty,  those  duties  which  your  majesty  was  graciously 
pleased  to  point  out  to  us  in  your  majesty’s  speech  at  the  open- 
ing of  this  parliament.” 

London,  September  3d.  We  insert,  below  a protest  of  the  duke 
of  Wellington  against  the  bill  for  the  emancipation  of  the  negro 
slaves  in  our  colonies,  in  which  bis  grace  has  been  fortunate  to 
find  three  other  noble  lords  intrepid  enough  to  join  him. 

Protest  of  his  grace  the  duke  of  Wellington  against  the  West  In- 
dia slavery  bill. 

20  August,  1833. 

Dissentient — 

1st.  Because  it  is  attempted  by  this  bill  to  emancipate  a 
nation  of  slaves  not  prepared  bv  a previous  course  of  educa- 
tion, of  religious  instruction,  or  of  training  to  habits  of  industry, 
or  of  social  ' intercourse,  for  the  position  in  which  they  will  be 
placed  in  society. 

2d.  Because  the  value,  as  possessions  of  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain,  of  the  colonies  in  which  these  negroes  are  located,  as 
well  as  the  value  of  their  estates  to  the  proprietors  and  co- 
lonists, depends  upon  the  labor  of  the  negroes  to  obtain  the  va- 
luable produce  of  the  soil — sugar—whether  as  slaves,  as  appren- 
tices, or  as  free  laborers  for  hire. 

3d.  Because  the  experience  of  all  times  and  of  all  nations, 
particularly  that  of  modern  times,  and  in  our  own  colonies  and 
in  St.  Domingo,  has  proved  that  men  uncivilized,  and  at  liberty 
to  labor  or  not  as  they  please,  will  not  work  for  hire  at  regular 
agricultural  labor  in  the  low  grounds  within  the  tropics;  and  the 
example, ‘of  the  United  Slates— a country  but  thinly  peopled  in 
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proportion  to  its  extent  and  fertility,  and  always  in  want  of 
hands — has  shown  that  even  in  more  temperate  climates,  the 
labor  of  emancipated  negroes  could  not  be  relied  upon  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil;  and  that  the  welfare  of  society,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  emancipated  negroes  themselves,  required  that 
they  should  be  remised  elsewhere. 

4th.  Because  the  number  of  negroes  on  the  several  islands 
and  settlements  on  the  continent  of  America  in  which  they  are 
located,  is  so  small  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  country 
which  they  occupy,  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  so  great,  and 
the  climate  (however  insalubrious  and  little  inviting  to  exertion 
and  labor)  is  so  favorable  to  vegetation  and  the  growth  of  all  de- 
scriptions of  the  produce  of  the  earth,  that  it  cannot  be  expect- 
ed that  these  emancipated  slaves,  thus  uneducated  and  untrain- 
ed, will  be  induced  to  work  for  hire. 

5th.  Because  upon  this  speculation  depends  the  value  of  a ca- 
pital of  not  less  than  £200,000,000  sterling,  including  therein 
the  fortunes  and  existence,  in  a state  of  independence,  of  thou- 
sands of  colonists  and  proprietors  of  estates  in  the  colonies— the 
trade  of  the  country — the  employment  of  250,000  tons  of  British 
shipping,  and  of25,000  seamen — and  a revenue  which  produces 
to  the  exchequer,  upon  sugar  alone,  not  less  than  £5,000,000 
sterling  per  annum. 

6th.  Because  the  bill,  in  enforcing  upon  the  colonists  the 
emancipation  of  their  slaves,  attains  its  object  by  enactments' 
and  measures  least  calculated  to  conciliate  their  feelings  and  in- 
terests, and  those  of  the  local  legislatures,  by  whose  influence 
and  authority  the  powers  of  government  in  the  colonies  must 
continue  to  be  exercised. 

7th.  Because  in  the  "details  of  the  measure  an  engagement 
made  to  the  proprietors  of  estates  in  the  colonies  has  been  vio- 
lated; and  a resolution,  agreed  to  by  both  houses  of  parliament, 
and  communicated  to  the  colonies,  has  been  departed  from,  and 
the  period  of  apprenticeship  altered  from  12  to  6 years.  Pro- 
prietors who  have  slaves  12  years  of  age  are  under  the  necessity 
of  making  them  apprentices  as  domestics  or  artificers.  Persons 
are  to  be  appointed  special  magistrates  (for  the  execution  of  the 
measures  ordained  by  this  bill),  unconnected  with  the  colonies, 
not  sufficient  in  number  for  the  performance  of  the  duty:  even 
of  protecting  the  property  and  persons  of  the  resident  proprie- 
tors, or  sufficiently  paid  to  render  them  respectable,  or  even 
efficient. 

The  colonial  legislatures  are  required  to  enact  laws  to  carry 
into  execution  these  measures  under  pain  of  the  loss  by  pro 
prietors  of  slaves  in  the  colonies  of  all  participation  of  the  com- 
pensation held  out  by  the  bill,  in  case  those  laws  should  not  be 
conformable  to  the  model  therein  given  to  them.  The  compen- 
sation for  loss  is  not  in  reality  raised  or  granted;  nor  does  the 
interest  upon  the  grant  accrue  from  the  period  at  w’hich  the  sa- 
crifice of  property  is  to  be  made,  for  which  it  is  stated  to  be  in- 
tended that  the  compensation  should  be  given  according  to  the 
usual  practice. 

The  colonial  legislatures  must  first  pass  certain  laws;  and 
then  commissioners,  appointed  under  authority  of  the  bill,  are 
to  proceed  to  make  a distribution  among  19  colonies  of  the 
whole  sum  held  out,  and  that  according  to  a principle  which  is 
considered  by  many  of  the  colonial  proprietors  to  be  partial  and 
unju  t.  This  distribution  having  been  made  and  agreed  to,  the 
detailed  distribution  to  each  proprietor  of, the  compensation  is 
to  be  made  by  the  same  commissioners;  but  appeals  to  bis  ma 
jesty  in  council  may  be  made  upon  the  original  as  well  as  upon 
every  other  distribution  by  the  commissioners,  each  of  them  re- 
quiring renewed  reference  to  the  colony,  and  occasioning,  of 
course,  interminable  litigation  and  delay — thus  postponing  the 
receipt  of  compensation  by  the  proprietor  of  the  slave  for  years 
after  he  will  have  lost  the  benefit  of  his  services. 

8th.  Because  the  extension  of  the  act  52d  George  III.  eap. 
155,  by  the  61st  clause  of  the  bill  to  the  colonies,  is  not  necessa- 
ry for  the  apprenticeship  and  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the 
colonies;  it  is  not  justified  by  any  thing  that  has  passed;  and  will 
be  considered  by  the  colonial  legislatures  as  a gratuitous  injury; 
and  a breach  of  their  independent  authority  as  provided  by  the 
acts  of  1773,  and  respected  from  that  lime  to  this. 

WELLINGTON. 

ST.  VINCENT. 
PENSHURST. 

WYNFORD. 

London,  Sept.  1.  The  tea  hill.  The  importation  of  tea  in  all 
the  great  provincial  ports  in  the  kingdom  being  now  recognised 
by  law,  the  collection  of  the  duties  on  tea  has  necessarily  been 
transferred  from  the  excise  to  the  customs.  The  duty  itself  has 
farther  been  changed  from  one  ad  valorem  to  one  of  fixed 
amount.  These  are  the  main  features  of  the  bill  which  has  just 
received  the  royal  assent.  It  provides,  in  the  first  place,  that 
tea  may,  after  the  22d  of  April,  1834,  being  the  day  on  which  the 
present  charter  of  the  East  rndia  company  expires,  be  imported 
in  the  united  kingdom  “from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  from 
places  eastward  of  the  same  to  the  straits  of  Magellan,  and  not. 
front  any  other  place.”  By  this  enactment,  it  will  lie  observed 
the  importation  of  tea  into  Great  Britain  is  prohibited  from  ei- 
ther tiie  United  States  of  America  or  from  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope. And  this  restriction  must  be  considered  as  a protection  to 
the  contemplated  free  trade  with  China,  which  at  the  outset  was 
held  to  require  security  from  competition. 

London , Sept.  2.  We  believe  the  report,  of  the  recal  of  lord 
Anglesey  is  well-founded.  His  lordship’s  ill  health  is  probably 
the  cause.  If  is  understood  that  the  marquis  Wellesley  will  be 
the  new  lord  lieutenant. 


The  India  Gazette  quotes  an  advertisement  from  the  Colombo 
Journal,  by  which  it  appears  that  after  the  10th  of  July  the  cin- 
namon trade  was  to  be  free,  and  the  export  of  that  commodity 
from  Colombo  and  Point  de  Galle  would  be  allowed,  subject  to 
an  export  duty  of  3s.  per  lb. 

A loan  of  £4,000,0u0  sterling  has  been  negotiated  for  the 
Austrian  government,  by  an  eminent  capitalist  in  London.  The 
terms  have  not  yet  transpired,  nor  i3  it,  we  believe,  intended  to 
bring  it  into  the  mai  Ket  at  present. 

The  report  on  the  bank  charter  bill  was  brought  up  on  the  24th 
and  ordered  for  a third  reading  on  the  26th. 

It  appears  that  the  entire  session  has  occupied  142  days,  and 
1,270  hours,  or  the  average  nine  hours  a day,  (having,  however, 
since  Easter  frequently  sat  12  hours);  but  that  former  and  re- 
cent sessions  sat  fewer  days,  and  not  more  than,  on  the  average, 
five  hours. 

PORTBOAL. 

Accounts  from  Lisbon  to  the  17th  Aug.  represent  the  capital 
as  quiet. 

The  newly  formed  national  guards,  consisting  of  12,000  man 
had  been  reviewed. 

The  British  government  have  acknowledged  Donna  Maria; 
the  recognition  was  communicated  on  the  levee  of  the  birth  of 
the  princess,  on  the  15th  August.  On  this  event  being  made 
known  great  rejoicings  and  illuminations  took  place. 

On  the  18th  the  army  of  Don  Pedro,  at  Oporto,  attacked  that 
of  Miguel  outside  the  lines,  took  between  300  and  400  prisoners 
and  killed  and  wounded  twice  that  number.  The  logs  of  the 
Pedroites  Was  between  90  and  100. 

The  remainder  of  the  Miguelites  amounting  to  3,000,  had  re- 
treated on  Coimbra,  where  general  Bourmont  was  understood 
to  be  with  13.000  men.  Don  Miguel  and  Don  Carlos  are  both 
said  to  be  yvith  the  army. 

The  river  Douro  is  now  free  for  all  vessels;  several  in  conse- 
quence had  proceeded  thitherto  load  with  wine. 

An  arrival  at  Bath,  Me.  brings  intelligence  from  St.  Ubes,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Tagus,  to  the  1st  September,  which 
states  that  the  recapture  of  St.  Ubes  by  the  troops  of  Don  Mi- 
guel was  daily  expected,  and  that  most  of  the  arms  had  been 
carried  over  to  Lisbon.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  were  living  on 
board  vessels  to  be  in  readiness  to  depart  on  the  approach  of  the 
Miguelites. 

Two  hundred  thousand  pounds  had  been  subscribed  to  a loan, 
at  par.  The  Spanish  minister  at  Lisbon  assisted  and  encou- 
raged the  Miguelite  troops  near  Lisbon,  when  they  were  defeat- 
ed by  Villa  Flor.  Notwithstanding  his  conduct  he  was  permit- 
ted to  embark  on  board  a Spanish  frigate,  at  Figueiras. 

Tire  Miguelite  army,  on  their  retreat  from  Oporto,  committed 
the  most  barbarous  atrocities,  destroying  the  wine  at  Villa  Nova, 
and  blowing  up  and  setting  fire  to  the  warehouses. 

It  is  stated  as  a positive  fact  that  the  several  detachments 
which  were  sent  by  the  generals  of  Don  Miguel,  received  orders 
to  destroy  and  ravage  the  whole  country  through  which  they 
passed. 

Marshal  Bourmont  is  determined  to  make  Portugal  a new 
Vendee,  and  has  oidered  his  army  to  march  in  the  direction  of 
Sartarem — its  march  is  distinguished  by  devastation  and  cruelty. 

The* Temps  states  that  Don  Miguel  is  pledged  for  only  one- 
lmlf  of  tire  loan  that  bears  bis  name,  the  other  half  having  been 
contracted  in  the  name  and  on  the  account  of  the  duchess  of 
Berri,  to  support  the  expense  of  war  in  La  Vendee,  and  sustain 
the  courage  of  the  Chouans  in  that  part  of  the  country,  tili  the 
moment  should  arrive  for  calling  them  to  arms. 

Marshal  Bourmont,  fearing  to  compromise  his  military  repu- 
tation, has  twice  tendered  his  resignation  to  Don  Miguel. 

Lette  rs  had  been  received  from  Paris  of  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber, (our  latest  dates  from  that  quarter  were  the  31st  August) 
announcing  the  arrival  of  tile  queeny  Donna  Maria,  of  Portugal, 
at  Havre,  and  stating  that  she  had  determined  to  re-visit  Lon- 
don, previously  to  her  final  departure  for  Lisbon.  The  marquis 
of  Rezonda,  her  majesty’s  chamberlain,  had  arrived,  and  was 
making  preparations  for  her  reception  in  the  British  metropolis. 
A steamboat  was  also  fitting  out  at  Portsmouth,  for  the  convey- 
ance thither  of  her  majesty  and  suite. 

SPAIN. 

The  report  of  the  death  of  the  king  of  Spain  is  not  confirmed. 
He  was  alive  on  the  21st  August,  and  his  death  not  immediate- 
ly expected. 

“ Madrid , Jlugust  19.  The  king  is  quite  unable  to  move  from 
bis  bed,  unless  it  is  to  sit  a few  hours  in  his  easy  chair;  but  al- 
though he  has  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs,  his  mental  faculties  re- 
main unimpaired,  and  he  sticks,  with  immoveable  obstinacy,  to 
all  his  notions  and  prejudices.  His  chief  physician,  M.  Gastel- 
lo, has  again  insisted  that  bulletins  should  be  published  relative 
to  the  king’s  health;  hut  M.  Zea  has  persisted  in  not  allowing 
this  to  be  done.  M.  Zea’s  motives  may  be  easily  appreciated. 
Don  Carlos  is  still  in  Portugal,  and  although  the  Spanish  frigate 
Lealtad  is  gone  to  Vigo  to  wait  for  him  there,  and  take  him  to 
Italy.  It  is  believed. that  his  friends  here  have  advised  him  by 
no  means  to  think  of  moving  so  far  out  of  reach  for  the  present, 
and  he  will  remain  where  he  is,  unless  he  comes  nearer  to  the 
frontier.” 

The  French’  officers  attached  to  Don  Miguel’s  nrmy  have 
hoisted  the  white  cockade;  they  make  no  secret  of  their  mad 
project  of  placing  Don  Carlos  on  the  Spanish  throne,  and  ex- 
cluding the  infant  queen,  to  whom  the  Spanish  nation  have  so 
recently  sworn  allegiance.  Don  Carlos  persists  in  remaining  in 
Portugal,  notwithstanding  the  orders  of  the  king  of  Spain  to  quit 
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that  kingdom,  and  repair  to  the  destination  that  was  appointed 
for  him.  The  Frenchmen,  after  placing  Don  Carlos  on  the 
throne  of  Spain,  mean  to  proclaim  Henry  V.  in  France,  and 
have  chosen  Portugal  as  their  first  theatre  for  their  magnificent 
achievements. 

GREECE. 

The  French  troops,  after  an  occupation  of  five  years,  have  eva- 
cuated Greece.  The  conduct  of  these  troops  have  left  a very  fa- 
vorable impression  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  Besides  spend- 
ing a great  deal  of  money,  they  had  made  many  improvements 
of  lasting  benefit  to  the  country. 

TURKEY. 

The  Courier  Francais  publishes  a long  letter  from  Constanti- 
nople, of  the  3d  of  August,  according  to  which  the  Russian  corps 
and  naval  force  which  had  been  stationed  at  Sizopoli  were  still 
there,  and  did  not  seem  disposed  to  move. 

The  Venice  Gazette  states  that,  “by  the  new  treaty  between 
the  Ottoman  porte  and  Russia,  the  latter  power  stipulates  to 
furnish  the  sultan  with  all  that  is  necessary  to  equip  his  army 
after  the  European  system.  The  Ulemas  and  Muftis  have  con- 
strued book  iii.  c.  8,  v.  33,  of  the  Koran  into  an  express  com- 
mand to  the  Mussulmans  to  effect  this  new  organization  in  their 
army.  The  porte  has  engaged  a great  number  of  foreigners  to 
enter  its  military  service,  but  hitherto  the  cavalry  has  preserved 
its  Asaiatic  character.  At  Constantinople  hopes  are  entertained 
that  gen.  Guilleminot  will  supersede  admiral  Roussin  as  Frencli 
ambassdor. 

ALGIERS. 

Gen.  Desmiebels,  stationed  at  Oran,  has  gained  possession  of 
Massagran  and  Mustaganem,  a most  important  acquisition 
Mustaganem  being  a sea  port  town,  containing-!, 000  inhabitants. 
A garrison  of  800  men  is  established  there.  It  was  intended  in 
the  course  of  the  month  to  proceed  against  Rio  Slado. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Berne,  August  23.  Neufchatel  has  at  length  openly  displayed 
the  standard  of  rebellion.  The  council  of  state,  after  a short 
debate  for  form’s  sake,  issued  a proclamation,  persisting  in  its 
former  resolutions,  and  decided  to  appose  the  authority  of  the 
diet  as  long  as  Basle  country  shall  be  represented  in  it. 

GERMANY. 

Berlin,  August  18.  Negotiations  are  said  to  be  on  foot  in 
London  for  annulling  the  commercial  treaty  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  free  city  of  Frankfort,  which  is  considered  as 
the  only  remaining  obstacle  to  the  promotion  of  the  general 
commercial  union.  [Nuremburg  correspondent,  August  23, 

MARYLAND  ELECTIONS. 

CITY  OF  BALTIMORE. 


minated  national  republican  candidate.  The  vote  in  the 
district  stands  thus: 

JYTcKim.  Sleunrt. 

In  the  5 wards  above  stated  2,049  1,678 

Anne  Arundel  county  1,132  1,114 

3,181  2,792 

Messrs.  Jones  and  Peregoy  elected  to  the  legislature 
by  such  an  overwhelming  majority  over  the  regularly  no- 
minated Jackson  candidates,  were  the  working  men’s 
ticket,  and  nominated  without  regard  to  political  parties. 

The  following  is  the  official  statement  of  votes  given 
for  the  sheriffalty  of  Baltimore  city  and  county: 

City.  County.  Total. 

Sanderson  4,634  963  5,597 

Walker  3,043  1,835  4,878 

Childs  3,055  1,557  4,612 

Pechin  805  153  958 

Sanderson’s  majority  719. 

City  of  Annapolis. 

Assembly.  Nicholas  Brewer  148,  lid.  J.  Crabb  144 — * 
elected;  George  Wells  137,  &.  Harivood  141. 

Anne  Arundel  county —for  assembly. 


The  whole  increase  of  votes  in  the  city,  in  one  year, 
the  vote  of  1832  compared  with  that  just  taken,  is  442; 
hut' of  459  in  the  five  first  wards — there  being  a reduced 
vote  of  17,  in  the  seven  upper  wards.  The  election  was 
one  of  uncommon  animation,  in  all  parts  of  the  city- — as 
well  on  account  of  the  working  men’s  ticket,  as  because 
that  a sheriff  was  to  be  chosen. 

Mr.  James  P.  Heath  is  elected  to  congress  from  the 
4th  congressional  district  by  a majority  of  213  votes  over 
col.  Howard,  the  late  member,  and  the  regularly  nomi- 
nated Jackson  candidate.  Mr.  Heath  is  a “Jackson  man” 
opposed  to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  &c. 

Mr.  Isaac  McKim  was  the  regular  nominated  Jadkson 
candidate,  against  col.  William  Steuart,  the  regular  no- 


Jackson. 


Anti. 


Sell  man, 

1092 

Hood, 

962 

Linthicum, 

1010 

Duvall,  . 

967 

Snowden,  jr, 

977 

Kent, 

947 

Warfield, 

998 

Greave, 

801 

Harford 

county. 

Johns, 

1190 

1 Moores, 

1090 

Sutton, 

1190 

| Amos, 

1040 

Nelson, 

1075  : 

1 Boyd, 

992 

Norris, 

1050  j 

Wilson, 

920 

Baltimore  county — assembly. 

Price, 

1744 

Worthington, 

851 

Hillen, 

1662 

Love, 

817 

Ely, 

1556 

Deshon, 

732 

Carroll, 

1481 

Gore, 

681 

Stansbury, 

1 382 

Woodward, 

659 

Holmes, 

1319 

McBlair, 

458 

Wards.  |j 

O' 

s 

1 ' ! 

j Steuart. 

Jones. 

55* 

© 

&D 

A* 

Jenkins.  j 

35 

! 

Whole 

No.  of  votes. 

Whole  No. 
last  year.  II 

1 

403 

279 

413 

365 

295 

266 

687 

529 

2 

391 

284 

400 

363 

290 

264 

686 

631 

3 

434 

279 

423 

392 

304 

277 

719 

619 

4 

463 

,347 

509 

451 

355 

300 

821 

767 

5 

358 

489 

570 

.506 

301 

279 

860 

768 

2,049 

1,678 

3,773 

3,314 

it 

ns 

§ 

3 

6 

393 

457 

482 

420 

405 

400 

899 

888 

7 

432 

271 

404 

347 

300 

354 

751 

772 

8 

251 

452 

327 

294 

400 

390 

721 

720 

9 

474 

289 

515 

441 

287 

290 

810 

812 

10 

298 

409 

454 

409 

294 

282 

744 

722 

11 

551 

378 

618 

552 

356 

341 

746 

875 

12 

406 

336 

485 

449 

284 

273 

773 

672 

2,805 

2,592 

5,600 

4,989 

3,871 

3,716 

5,444 

5,461 

Whole  number 

9,217 

8,775 

The  four  first  are  elected,  Mr.  Ely  being  the.  only 
“Jackson  man”- — but  the  three  are  “pledged”  to  vote  for 
a “Jackson”  governor  and  council — the  county  being  for 
the  president. 

Baltimore  and  Harford  counties  form  the  3d  congres- 
sional district.  Mr.  Charles  Sewell  was  the  regularly 
nominated  Jackson  candidate — but  has  been  beaten  by 
Mr.  James  Turner.  Mr.  Worthington  was  the  late 
member  of  congress  for  the  county.  Mr.  Turner  is 
“Jackson”  with  nearly  or  about  the  same  qualifications 
as  Mr.  Heath.  The  votes  in  this  district  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

Turner.  Sewell.  Worthington. 
Baltimore  county,  1987  498  1481 

Harford  county,  1062  1077  83 

Total,  3051  1575  1564 

Turner’s  majority  over  Sewell,  1476 — over- Worthing- 
ton, 1487. 

Dorchester  county — assembly. 

R.  Griffith, 1028 

H.  L.  Namara, 949 

M.  L.  Wright, 934 

J.  Nichols, 886 

J.  F.  Eccleston, 830 

The  four  first  are  elected.  All  the  candidates  were 
national  republican. 

We  have  not  yet  received  the  votes  of  the  congression- 
al district  of  which  this  county  forms  a part,  but  Mr. 
Dennis  (nat.  rep.)  has  been  elected  by  a majority  of  about 
200  votes.. 

(jtf-The  particulars  have  not  reached  us,  but  it  is  stat- 
ed that  the  representation  of  Maryland  in  the  next  con- 
gress will  stand  as  follows: 

1st  district.  Mr.  Dennis,  national  republican. 

2d  “ Mr.  Carmichael,  Jackson. 

3d  “ Mr.  Turner.* 

4th  “ Mr.  Heath.* 


^Messrs.  Heath  and  Turner  are  “Jackson,”  with  certain  qua- 
lifications, and  opposed  to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  &c.  They  both  re- 
sisted and  succeeded  against  the  “regular  nominations.” 
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5th  district.  Mr.  McKim,  Jackson. 

6th  “ Mr.  Johnson,  national  republican. 

7th  “ Mr.  Thomas,  Jackson. 

8th  “ Mr.  Stoddart,  Jackson. 

Mr.  Thomas  is  the  only  re-elected  member  of  the 
last  congress,  in  which  Maryland  had  9 members,  now 
only  8.  And  as  most  of  the  districts  were  materi- 
ally changed,  we  cannot  correctly  say  which  of  the  new 
members  are  in  the* places  of  those  who  held  seats  in  the 
last  congress. 

(^Additional  particulars,  as  to  the  elections  in  Mary- 
land, will  be  given  as  usual.  In  some  instances  the  re- 
turns are  incomplete — and  in  others,  not  to  be  relied  on. 


PENNSYLVANIA  ELECTIONS. 

Mr.  Sutherland,  who  was  elected  a member  of  con- 
gress last  year  from  the  first  district  and  resigned  the  place 
on  being  appointed  a judge,  has  been  again  a candidate  for 
congress,  and  is  re-elected.  For  him  2,835 — for  Mr. 
John  Sergeant  2, 1S9.  This  district  is  composed  of  South- 
wark, and  certain  other  parts  of  Philadelphia  county. 
Mr.  Sergeant  is  not  a resident  of  the  district. 

The  election  in  the  city  for  members  of  assembly,  se- 
lect and  common  councils,  &e.  has  resulted  in  favor  of  the 
independent  democratic  ticket,  but  by  a reduced  ma- 
jority as  compared  with  the  vote  of  last  year.  The  high- 
est on  the  independent  democratic  ticket  for  assembly 
was  4,602,  lowest  4,482;  highest  on  the  Jackson  ticket 
4,335,  lowest  4,213. 

In  Philadelphia  county  the  highest  on  the  Jackson  as- 
sembly tieket  was  6,682 — highest  on  the  opposition  4,946 

PROGRESS  OF  POPULATION  IN  CANADA. 

From  La  Canadian. 

Abstract  of  report  of  births,  marriages  and  deaths,  in  Lower  Ca- 
nada, during  the  years  1829,  30,  31  and  32,  laid  before  the 
house  of  assembly,  by  the  prothonotaries  of  the  several  dis- 
tricts. 


District . 


Quebec, 


Montreal, 
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CO 
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3 

C 1829 

7,211 

1,150 

3,300 

/ 1830 

7,600 

1,432 

4,843 

> 1831 

8,133 

1,629 

5,023 

1832 

8,591 

1,674 

6,946 

31,535 

5,885 

20,112 

1 1829 

12,208 

2,012 

5,361 

) 1830 

13,043 

2.553 

5,767 

> 1831 

14,217 

2,592 

6,514 

(1832 

18,195 

2,506 

13,718 

— 



— 

52,663 

9,663 

31,360 

C 1829 

2,409 

419 

803 

;i830 

2,492 

510 

1,292 

>1831 

2,738 

519 

1,195 

(.1832 

2,754 

548 

1,319 

10.393 

1,996 

4,609 

C 1829 

0 

0 

0 

J 1830 

13 

42 

4 

>1831 

37 

63 

25 

(-1832 

52 

67 

28 

— 

— 

— 

102 

172 

57 

— 
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\ 1829 

201 

43 

45 

1 1830 

206 

42 

47 

>1831 

330 

58 

48 

k 1832 

189 

51 

23 

— 

— 

— 

926 

194 

163 

Three  Rivers, 


Gasps’, 


St.  Francois, 


The  Montreal  Weekly  Abstract,  with  reference  t®  the  pre- 
ceding article,  says — We  publish  this  day  from  La  Canadian,  a 
very  important  table  of  the  births,  marriages  and  deaths,  in  the 
several  districts  of  Lower  Canada,  for  the  last  four  years. 

The  totals  exhibited  by  the  above  table  brought  under  one 
view,  are  as  follows: 

Districts. 

Quebec 
Montreal 
T.  Rivers 
St.  Francis 
Gaspe 


Births. 

Deaths. 

Excess  of  births. 

31,535 

20,112 

11,423 

52,663 

31,360 

21,303 

19,373 

4,609 

5,784 

1,028 

220 

808 

95,619 

56,301 

39,318 

Last  year,  however,  was  one  of  pestilence,  and  ought  conse- 
quently to  be  rejected  before  any  general  conclusion  can  be 
drawn.  It  exhibited  an  excess  of  the  number  of  births  over  that 
of  deaths  of  only  2,747.  Deducting  this  from  the  above  total, 
we  have  36,571,  as  the  excess  for  the  three  previous  years,  being 
an  annual  average  increase  of  12,170,  exclusive  of  immigration. 

It  may  serve  something  better  than  idle  curiosity  to  compare 
the  above  with  the  result  of  the  two  last  censuses.  It  is  not 
pretended  that  those  censuses  are  trustworthy,  but  for  the  pre- 
sent purpose  it  is  quite  safe  to  assume  that  both  are  equally  cor- 
rect— or  rather  equally  defective. 

The  census  of  1825  gave  423,000,  as  the  total,  that  of  1831 

513.000,  of  which  23,000  had  been  added  by  immigration,  leaving 

490.000,  as  the  number  to  which  the  population  would  have  at- 
tained by  means  of  the  excess  of  births  alone,  and  showing  an 
increase  of  67,000  in  the  six  years,  or  11,168  per  annum.  When 
it  is  considered  that  the  population  increases  at  an  accumulat- 

rate — that  the  births,  marriages  and  deaths  on  423,000,  will 
be  one-seventh  less  than  on  470,000,  we  may  safely  pronounce 
the  two  accounts  to  coincide. 

The  annual  rate  of  increase  exhibited  by  the  difference  of  the 
two  censuses  is  exactly  2£  per  cent. — a rate  which  would  pro- 
vide for  the  population  doubling  in  rather  over  twenty-eight 
years. 

We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  rates  of  increase  in  the 
townships  and  in  the  seigneuries  respectively,  but  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  it  is  decidedly  more  rapid  in  the  former  than 
in  the  latter.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  future  censuses  will  be 
made  with  a view  to  ascertain  every  minute  particular  relative 
to  the  circumstances  affecting  the  said  rates — in  a word,  to  an- 
swer the  question,  why  Lower  Canada  does  not  approach  near- 
er the  average  rate  of  the  whole  of  North  America. 

— @ ©44®* 

DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  TEA. 

From  the  Salem  Gazette. 

Mr.  editor:  There  is  a mistake  in  the  Salem  Mercury  oflast 
Wednesday,  where,  in  speaking  of  the  tea,  it  is  said  “there  is  a 
venerable  clergyman  in  Salem  who  took  a part  in  the  tea  frolic, 
and  assisted  in  emptying  the  chests  into  the  sea.”  As  there  is 
but  one  clergyman  now  in  Salem,  who  was  a boy  old  enough  to 
have  assisted  in  the  destruction  of  the  tea  at  that  time,  viz: 
Dec.  16,  1773,  it  is  evident  who  is  meant  by  the  “venerable 
clergyman,”  and  he  sends  you  this  note  to  correct  the  mistake, 
and  inform  you  that  he  was  only  a quiescent  spectator  of  the 
transaction,  and  had  no  hand  in  destroying  the  tea.  He  stood 
upon  the  quarter  deck  of  the  vessel,  leaning  over  the  rail  which 
crossed  the  deck,  while  the  persons,  disguised  as  Indians,  were 
unloading  her,  and  could  plainly  see  what  was  doing,  though  it 
was  principally  in  the  evening. 

Two' men  stood  at  the  hatchway  on  the  main  deck,  with  axes 
in  their  hands,  and  as  the  chests  were  hoisted  out  of  the  hold 
they  knocked  off  the  tops  and  emptied  the  tea  into  the  dock, 
and  threw  the  chests  after  it.  The  tide  was  out,  and  the  tea  was 
piled  up  on  the  flats  by  the  side  ofthe  ship  as  high  as  her  gunwale. 
The  boy,  as  the  clergyman  is  called,  was  then  more  than  22 
years  old,  and  was  not  “an  apprentice  at  that  time.”  He  cross- 
ed the  vessel’s  deck  in  going  on  shore,  and  so  much  of  the  tea 
was  scattered  on  it  as  to  be  over  his  shoes,  which  he  found  full 
when  he  got  home;  and  his  hat  and  clothes  were  covered  with 
tea  dust  as  a miller  is  with  meal  in  his  mill. 

He  went  on  to  the  wharf  the  next  morning,  where  a great 
concourse  of  people  was  assembled  to  view  what  had  been 
done  the  night  before,  (by  the  Mohawk  Indians,  it  was  said.) 
Amongst  the  people  assembled  was  the  old  British  admiral, 
(Montague)  who  looked  with  astonishment  on  the  scene  of  de- 
vastation, and  said  the  devil  is  in  this  people,  for  they  pay  no 
more  respect  to  an  act  of  the  British  parliament,  which  can 
make  England  tremble,  than  to  an  old  newspaper,  and  then 
went  off  ofthe  wharf.  In  the  morning  after  the  tea  was  thrown 
overboard  the  ebb  tide  carried  most  of  it  away,  and  the  empty 
chests  were  seen  floating  down  the  harbor  on  the  Dorchester 
shore  in  a line,  extending  to  the  castle.  The  business  of  de- 
struction of  the  tea  was  conducted  without  any  tumult  or  great 
noise;  nor  was  any  damage  done  to  the  vessel,  or  to  any  other 
effects  whatever.  The  writer  of  the  above  knew  several  ofthe 
Indians  who  did  the  patriotic  work. 

— -*►►©  @ ©<«*- — 

CASE  OF  THE  MISSIONARIES. 

From  the  Georgia  Journal 

More  disclosures.  The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Wirt  gives 
the  substance  of  what  took  place  at  the  celebrated  interview 
between  that  gentleman  and  Mr.  Forsyth  in  respect  to  the  dis- 
charge of  the  missionaries,  and  affords  a further  glimpse  through 
the  obscurity  that  has  hitherto  enveloped  that  transaction.  Mr. 
Forsyth  takes  care,  it  will  be  seen,  to  disclaim  any  authority 
from  gov.  Lumpkin;  but  we  can  infer  from  his  very  particular 
account  of  what  the  governor  thought,  and  what  he  wished,  and 
what  he  would  do,  and  from  what  the  governor  finally  did  do, 
whether  Mr.  F.  had  at  his  interview  with  his  excellency,  three 
weeks  before,  been  put  or  not,  in  full  possession  of  his  views; 
and  whether  or  not  he  (Mr.  F.)  acted  with  his  excellency’s 
knowledge  and  approbation,  if  not  from  any  formal  and  express 
authority.  We  find  a similar  disclaimer  industriously  used  by 
those  confidential  friends  coming  directly  from  the  governor, 
and  waiting  on  the  convicts  at  the  penitentiary.  Now  it  seems 
to  us  that  this  artifice  betrays  and  exposes  what  it  was  intended 
to  hide  and  shield.  If  all  was  right,  why  any  disclaimer?  If 
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wrong,  is  this  gauze  thick  enough  to  conceal  the  executive, 
who  stands  so  close  behind  it? 

This  letter  from  Mr.  Wirt  is  copied  into  oho  from  Worcester, 
written  soon  after  his  discharge,  to  a gentleman  of  this  state, 
who  lately  transmitted  it  to  us  for  publication.  We  publish 
that  part  of  it  which  follows  the  copy  of  Mr.  Wirt’s  letter: 

New  Echota,  Isf  March,  1833. 

Dear  str: 

* * * * * * 

The  following  is  a copy  of  a letter  from  Mr.  Wirt  to  Mr.  Ser- 
geant,dated  at  Baltimore,  December  22,  1832: 

“My  dear  sir:  I have  just  had  a visit  from  Mr.  Forsyth,  of 

Georgia,  on  the  subject  of  the  missionaries,  the  purport  of 
which  I am  at  liberty  to  communicate  to  you  for  the  purposes 
ofconsultation.  It  seems  that  there  is  a desire  to  separate  the 
Georgia  question  from  that  of  South  Carolina,  that  the  president 
may  have  only  one  on  his  hands  to  settle  at  a time.  * * 

Mr.  Forsyth  says  that  he  saw  gov.  Lumpkin  about  three  weeks 
ago — that  he  said  he  considered  the  penal  laws  of  Georgia,  pro- 
hibiting white  persons  from  living  among  the  Cherokees,  with- 
out the  consent  of  Georgia,  or  without  having  taken  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  Georgia,  as  virtually  repealed  by  the  recent  laws 
of  that  state  for  laying  off  that  territory  into  counties,  and  incor- 
porating it  practically  with  the  state,  and  that  he  was  very  de- 
sirous to  get  rid  of  the  missionaries  by  a pardon,  an  uncondition- 
al pardon— and  Mr.  Forsyth  thinks  he  would  have  done  so  be- 
fore now,  had  it  not  been  for  the  notice  he  received  of  our  in- 
tention to  move  the  subject  farther  before  the  supreme  court— 
that  if  he  were,  under  this  notice , to  pardon  them,  it  would 
seem  to  be  extorted  by  his  fears  of  the  effect  of  this  notice,  and 
would  destroy  his  standing  in  Georgia,  where  submission  to  the 
supreme  court  would  destroy  any  man— .that  if  Mr.  Forsyth 
were  at  liberty  to  write  to  the  governor,  and  tell  him  that  the 
motion  was  not  to  be  made,  that  he,  Mr.  F.  has  no  doubt,  he 
would  discharge  the  missionaries  at  once;  and  the  object  of  his 
visit  was  to  ascertain  from  me,  whether,  under  these  circum- 
stances, I felt  at  liberty  to  say,  that  the  motion  would  not  be 
made.  He  went  on  to  say  farther,  that  if  the  motion  was  made, 
and  proceedings  followed  under  the  authority  of  the  supreme 
court,  or  even  if  the  motion  was  made,  he  believed  the  men 
would  have  to  serve  out  their  time.  I told  him  that  I was  act- 
ing merely  as  one  of  their  counsel  in  the  case — that  the  notice 
had  been  given,  and  that  the  motion  would  be  accordingly 
made,  unless  we  should  be  differently  instructed  by  our  clients, 
or  by  the  board  of  missions — that  I had  no  authority  to  change 
the  direction  which  the  case  had  taken — that  I would,  how- 
ever, write  you  on  the  subject,  and  consult  you  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  our  interference  in  the  matter,  though  I could  not  my- 
self perceive  that  we  eould  properly  interfere — that  the  autho- 
rity of  the  supreme  court  was  in  question,  which,  I thought, 
ought  to  be  vindicated;  but  that,  nevertheless,  l would  willingly 
obey  any  instruction  from  our  clients  to  forbear  the  motion. 

Mr.  Forsyth  disclaimed  any  authority  from  gov.  Lumpkin,  or 
any  one  else,  to  seek  this  interview,  or  enter  into  any  arrange- 
ments. He  acted  from  public  motives — from  a desire  to  re- 
move any  cause,  or  imaginary  cause,  of  common  sympathy  be- 
tween Georgia  and  South  Carolina.  He  thought  the  cases  were 
not  at  all  alike;  yet  that  there  were  many  persons,  in  Georgia, 
and  out  of  Georgia,  who  thought  it  a common  cause,  and  were 
strongly  disposed,  for  this  reason,  to  support  South  Carolina  in 
her  nullifying  course;  that  a great  majority  of  the  people  of 
Georgia  were  anti-nullifiers,  and  that  if  her  own  (Georgia’s) 
question  were  settled,  there  would  he  a removal  of  all  possible 
cause  of  her  uniting  in  the  South  Carolina  policy.  He  said  he 
supposed  1 knew  the  course  the  president  would  hold  with  re- 
gard to  Georgia;  he  thought  he  did;  though  he  had  no  direct  as- 
surance to  that  effect,  but  only  inferred  it  from  his  past  course — 
that  if  the  supreme  court  were  to  move  again  in  the  case,  the 
president,  he  took  it  for  granted,  would  not  interfere;  he  hoped 
he  would  not,  for,  if  he  did,  Georgia  would  join  South  Caroli- 
na, which  he  hoped  would  never  be  the  case.  But  he  did  not 
see  what  we  could  do;  the  supreme  court  could  not  issue  a ha 
beas  corpus — if  they  awarded  a mandamus,  the  state  judge  would 
not  obey  it— or,  if  he  did,  would  come  and  say,  very  politely, 
that  he  had  no  intention  to  treat  the  supreme  court  with  con- 
tempt or  disrespect — that  he  was  only  obeying  a statute  of  his 
own  state,  which  itwas  his  duty  to  obey — that,  disclaiming  all 
contempt,  the  supreme  court  could  not  punish  him;  and  that  the 
remaining  two  years  of  the  missionaries  must  expire  while  this 
process  was  going  on;  that  I must  see  we  could  not  get  along 
without  the  support  of  the  president;  and  I knew,  as  well  as  he, 
whether  we  had  any  reason  to  count  on  his  support. 

Fie  wished  me,  finally,  to  inform  him,  as  soon  as  T could, 
whether  this  motion  was  to  be  pressed  or  not.  He  had  no  ob- 
jection to  my  writing  to  you,  or  to  the  missionary  board,  all  that 
bad  passed  between  us,  and  to  mention  his  name. 

He  said  that  the  missionaries  themselves,  considering  all  the 
moral  influences  of  public  opinion  as  attained  by  the  decision 
of  the  supreme  court,  had  been  disposed  to  accept  a condition- 
al pardon  last  spring,  but  were  prevented  by  the  board  at  Bos- 
ton, .who  advised  them  that  to  accept  a pardon  would  be  to  ad- 
mit their  guilt,  which  he.  seemed  to  consider  totally  unfounded. 

[Tn  regard  to  what  is  stated  in  this  last  paragraph,  Mr.  Forsyth 
was  mistaken.  S.  A.  W.] 

I asked  him  what  assurance  he  had  that  the  missionaries 
would  he  disregarded,  even  if  the  motion  were  withdrawn.  He 
said  that  he  could  only  give  his  opinion  that  it  would  certainly 


be  so— that  I must  know  how  anxious  gov.  L.  would  naturally 
be  to  get  rid  of  them,  &.c.  &c. 

fs  it  worth  while  to  communicate  this  letter  to  the  board  of 
missions  at  Boston?  If  so5  you  are  welcome  to  send  it  on. 

Meantime,  iet  me  know  what  you  think  of  the  matter.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  a case  for  our  clients  and  the  board  of 
-missions.  Mr.  F.  says  that  the  pardon,  if  granted,  will  be  tm- 
conditional,  and  will  be  sent,  not  to  the  missionaries,  but  to  the 
keeper  of  the  penitentiary,  who  will  have  instructions  to  dis- 
charge them.  This  he  said  in  reply  to  a suggestion  from  me, 
that  t did  hot  believe  they  would  accept  a pardon  in  any  shape. 

Please  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  this,  and  let  me  have 
your  opinion.  Yours,  respectfully,  WM.  WIRT. 

In  communicating  the  above  to  Mr.  Potter,  at  Milledgeville, 
Mr.  Wirt  wrote^f“As  this  is  a matter  in  which  the  liberty  and 
reputation  of  our  clients  is  concerned,  their  own  feelings  and 
the  judgment  of  their  Boston  friends  are  their  best  advisers.  I 
would  prefer  to  remain  merely  in  the  professional  character  I 
have  hitherto  borne  towards  them.” 

Just  before  our  release,  a friend  of  ours,  who  is  in  the  confi- 
dence of  the  governor,  mentioned  to  him  the  assurance  which 
Mr.  Forsyth  had  given  to  Mr.  Wirt,  respecting  our  release,  in 
case  of  withdrawing  our  suit,  and  remarked  “that  he  did  not 
know  that  Mr.  F.  was  authorized.”  There  is  an  appearance  of 
inconsistency  between  , this  and  Mr.  F’s  statement,  but  I sup- 
pose Mr.  F.  only  meant  that  he  had  no  authority  to  do  any 
thing  in  the  governor’s  name,  and  the  governor  did  not  mean 
that  he  had.  You  will  notice  that  Mr.  F’s  interview  with  the 
governor  was  “about  three  weeks”  before  the  22d  of  Decem- 
ber. 

I have  given  you  Mr.  Wirt’s  account  of  his  conversation 
with  Mr.  Forsyth,  because  it  seemed  to  contain  such  informa- 
tion as  you  wanted,  and  not  because  it  really  affected  our  deci- 
sion in  the  case,  for  our  minds  were  nearly  made  up  before  we 
received  it,  except  as  we  were  waiting  for  the  opinion  and  rea- 
sons of  the  prudential  committee;  and  their  advice,  which  ac- 
corded with  our  own  views,  was  written  and  forwarded  to  us 
before  they  received  it. 

The  governor’s  order  to  col.  Mills  for  our  discharge  we  did 
not  see  till  we  saw  it  in  print,  after  our  arrival  at  home.  He 
did  not  see  fit,  it  seems,  to  publish  our  communications  but 
only  alluded  to  them,  f sent  them  afterwards  to  two  of  the 
Milledgeville  papers,  but  whether  they  printed  them  or  not  I do 
not  know,  not  having  been  able  to  get  hold  of  the  numbers 
which  might  have  contained  them.  I cannot  tell  why  the  go- 
vernor withheld  them,  unless  he  was  Unwilling  it  should  be 
known,  that  we  assured  him  of  our  conviction  of  the  justice  of 
our  cause,  and  the  correctness  of  the  principles  on  which  we 
had  acted.  We  wished  it  should  be  known  that  we  made  such 
a declaration,  and  therefore  desired  their  publication.  As  you 
may  not  have  seen  them,  I give  you  copies. 

Penitentiary,  Milledgeville,  Jan.  8,  1833. 

To  his  excellency  Wilson  Lumpkin,  gov.  of  the  state  of  Georgia . 

Sir:  In  reference  to  a notice  given  to  your  excellency  on  the 
28th  of  November  last,  by  our  counsel  in  our  behalf,  of  our  in- 
tention to  move  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
2d  day  of  February  next,  for  further  process  in  the  case  between 
ourselves  individually,  as  plaintiffs  in  error,  and  the  state  of 
Georgia  as  defendant  in  error,  we  have  now  to  inform  your  ex- 
cellency that  we  have  this  day  forwarded  instructions  to  our 
counsel  to  forbear  the  intended  motion,  and  to  prosecute  the 
case  no  farther.  We  beg  leave  respectfully  to  state  to  your  ex- 
cellency, that  we  have  not  been  led  to  the  adoption  of  this  mea- 
sure by  any  change  of  views  in  regard  to  the  principles  on 
which  we  have  acted,  or  by  any  doubt  of  the  justiee  of  our 
cause,  or  of  our  perfect  right  to  a legal  discharge  in  accordance 
with  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  in  our  favor  already 
given,  but  by  the  apprehension  that  the  further  prosecution  of 
the  controversy,  under  existing  circumstances,  might  be  attend- 
ed with  consequences  injurious  to  our  beloved  country.  We 
are  respectfully,  yours,  S.  A.  WORCESTER. 

ELIZUR  BUTLER. 

We  soon  learned  that  the  governor  affected  to  consider  this 
communication  as  an  insult  to  the  state,  In  consequence  of 
which  we  sent  the  followinsr  disclaimer  of  arty  such  intention: 
Penitentiary,  Milledgeville,  Jan.  9,  1833. 

To  his  excellency  Wilson  Lumpkin,  gov.  of  the  state  of  Georgia. 

Sir:  We  are  sorry  to  be  informed  that  some  expressions  iu 
our  letter  of  yesterday  we.re  regarded  by  your  excellency  as  an 
indignity  offered  to  the  state,  or  its  authorities.  Nothing  could 
he  farther  from  our  design.  In  the  course  we  have  now  taken, 
it  has  been  our  intention  simply  to  forbear  the  prosecution  of 
our  case,  and  to  leave  the  question  of  the  continuance  of  our 
confinement  to  the  magnanimity  of  the  state.  We  are  respect- 
fully yours,  S.  A.  WORCESTER. 

ELIZUR  BUTLER. 

You  will  see  that  in  our  second  note,  we  revoked  nothing 
which  we  had,  said  in  the  first.  We  firmly  believe  that  our  cause 
was  just — we  have  not  a doubt  of  it — and  mourn,  not  for  our- 
selves, but  for  our  country,  that  the  decision  of  her  highest  ju- 
dicial tribunal  was  not  immediately  obeyed.  Yonr  friend, 

S'.  A.  WORCESTER. 

— © a<««— 

MR.  WEBSTER’S  ADDRESS 
To  the  citizens  of  Pittsburgh,  July  9,  1833. 

Mr.  Webster  arrived  at  Pittsburgh  on  the  evening  of  the  fourth 
of  July,  accompanied  by  a numerous  cavalcade  of  citizens.  lie 
was  immediately  waited  on  by  the  committee,  with  the  following 
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LETTER. 

To  the  hon.  Daniel  Webster. 

Pittsburgh,  July  4, 1833. 

Sir — At  a meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Pittsburgh,  the  undersign- 
ed were  appointed  a committee  to  convey  to  you  a cordial  wel- 
come and  an  assurance  of  the  exalted  sense,  which  is  entertain- 
ed of  your  character  and  public  services. 

The  feeling  is  one  which  pervades  our  whole  community, 
scorning  any  narrower  discrimination  than  that  of  lovers  of  our 
sacred  union,  and  admirers  of  the  highest  moral  and  intellectual 
qualities,  steadily  and  triumphantly  devoted  to  the  noblest  pur- 
poses. 

Tire  resolutions,  under  which  the  committee  act,  indicate  no 
particular  form  of  tribute,  but  contain  only  an  ear  uesL  injunction 
to  seek  the  best  mode,  by  which  to  manifest  the  universal  recog- 
nition of  your  claim  to  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  every 
American  citizen.  It  will  be  deeply  mortifying  to  us,  if  our  exe- 
cution of  this  trust  shall  fail  adequately  to  represent  the  enthu- 
siastic feeling  in  which  it  had  its  origin. 

The  committee  will  have  the  honor  of  waiting  on  you  in  per- 
son at  such  an  hour  as  you  may  please  to  designate,  with  a view 
to  ascertain  how  they  can  best  fulfil  the  purposes  of  their  ap- 
pointment. It  will  he  very  gratifying  if  your  convenience  will 
permit  you  to  partake  of  a public  dinner  at  any  period  during 
your  stay.  We  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  the  highest  respect, 
James  Ross,  Richard  Biddle, 

Benjamin  Bakewell,  Samuel  P.  Darlington, 

Charles  Avery,  Michael  Tiernan, 

William  Wade,  Samuel  Fahnestock, 

Samuel  Pettigrew,  Thomas  Bakewell, 

George  Miltenberger,  Walter  H.  Lowrie, 

Isaac  Lightner,  William  W.  Irwin, 

Sylvands  Latiikop,  Rooekt  S.  Oassat, 

John  Arthurs,  Cornelius  Darragh, 

Alex.  Brackenridge,  Benjamin  Darlington, 

William  Robinson,  jr.  Neville  B.  Craig, 

George  A. Cook,  Wilson  McCandles, 

W.  W.  Fetterman,  Owen  Ashton, 

Samuel  Roseburgh,  Charles  Shaler, 

William  Mackey,  Thomas  Scott, 

James  Johnston,  Charles  H.  Israel. 

reply. 

Pittsburgh,  July  5th,  1833. 

Gentlemen— I hardly  know  how  to  express  my  thanks  for 
the  hospitable  and  cordial  welcome,  with  which  the  citizens  of 
Pittsburgh  are  disposed  to  receive  me,  on  this  my  first  visit  to 
their  city.  The  terms  in  which  you  express  their  sentiments  in 
your  letter  of  yesterday,  far  transcend  all  merits  of  mine,  and 
can  have  their  origin  only  in  spontaneous  kindness  and  good 
"feeling.  I tender  to  you,  gentlemen,  and  to  the  meeting  which 
you  represent,  my  warmest  acknowledgments.  I rejoice  sin- 
cerely, to  find  the  health  of  the  city  so  satisfactory;  and  I reci- 
procate with  all  the  people’  of  Pittsburgh,  the  most  sincere  and 
hearty  good  wishes  for  their  prosperity  and  happiness.  Long 
may  it  continue  what  it  now  is,  an  abode  of  comfort  and 
hospitality,  a refuge  for  the  well-deserving  from  all  nations,  a 
model  of  industry,  and  an  honor  to  the  country. 

It  is  my  purpose,  gentlemen,  to  stay  a day  or  two  among  you, 
to  see  such  of  your  manufactories  and  public  institutions,  as  it 
may  be  in  my  power  to  visit.  I most  respectfully  pray  leave  to 
decline  a public  dinner;  but  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  meeting 
such  of  your  fellow  citizens  as  may  desire  it,  in  the  most  friend- 
ly and  unceremonious  manner.  I am,  gentlemen,  with  very 
true  regard,  yours,  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

To  the  hon.  James  Ross,  and  others,  gentlemen  of  the  committee. 

In  deference  to  Mr.  Webster’s  wishes,  the  idea  of  a formal 
dinner  was  abandoned;  but  as  there  was  a general  desire  for 
some  collective  expression  of  public  esteem,  it  was  decided  to 
invite  him  to  meet  the  citizens  at  a spacious  grove  at  4 o’clock, 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  eighth.  Refreshments  of  a plain  kind 
were  spread  around,  under  the  charge  of  the  committee;  but 
the  tables  could  serve  only  as  a nucleus  to  the  multitude.  His 
honor,  the  mayor,  called  the  company  to  order,  and  addressed 
them  as  follows: 

“I  have  to  ask,  gentlemen,  your  attention  for  a few  moments. 

“We  are  met  here  to  mark  our  sense  of  the  extraordinary 
merits  of  a distinguished  statesman  and  public  benefactor.  At 
his  particular  request,  every  thing  like  parade  or  ceremonial  has 
been  waived;  and,  in  consequence,  he  has  been  the  better  ena- 
bled to  receive,  and  to  reciprocate,  the  hearty  and  spontaneous 
expression  of  your  good  will.  I am  now  desired  to  attempt,  in 
your  name,  to  give  utterance  to  the  universal  feeling  around  me. 

“Gentlemen — We  are  this  day  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
The  union  is  safe.  Not  a star  has  fallen  from  that  proud  ban- 
ner around  which  our  affections  have  so  long  rallied.  And  when, 
with  this  delightful  assurance,  we  cast  our  eyes  back  upon  the 
eventful  history  of  the  last  year, — when  we  recall  the  gloomy 
apprehensions,  and  perhaps  hopeless  despondency,  which  came 
over  us — who,  gentlemen,  can  learn,  without  a glow  of  enthu- 
siasm, that  the  great  champion  of  the  constitution — that  Daniel 
Webster — is  now  in  the  midst  of  us.  To  his  mighty  intellect, 
the  nation,  with  one  voice,  confided  its  cause— of  life  or  death. 
Shall  there  be  withheld  from  the  triumphant  advocate  of  the 
nation,  a nation’s  gratitude?  Ours,  gentlemen,  is  a government 
not  of  force,  but  of  opinion.  The  reason  of  the  people  must  be 
satisfied  before  a call  to  arms.  The  mass  of  our  peaceful  and 


conscientious  citizens  cannot,  and  ought  not — except  in  a clear 
case — to  be  urged  to  abandon  the  implements  of  industry  for  the 
sword  and  the  bayonet.  This  consideration  it  is,  that  imparts 
to  intellectual  pre-eminence  in  the  service  of  truth,  its  incalca- 
lable  value.  Arid  hence  the  preciousness  of  that  admirable  and 
unanswerable  exposition,  which  has  put  down,  once  and  for- 
ever, the  artful  sophisms  of  nullification. 

“If,  gentlemen,  vve  turn  to  other  portions  of  the  public  history 
of  our  distinguished  guest,  it  Will  he  found,  that  his  claims  to 
grateful  acknowledgment,  are  not  less  imposing.  The  cause  ®f 
domestic  industry,  of  internal  improvement,  of  education,  of 
whatever,  in  short,  is  calculated  to  render  us  a prosperous,  unit- 
ed and  happy  people,  has  found  in  him  a watchful  and  efficient 
advocate.  Nor  is  it  the  least  of  his  merits,  that,  to  our  gallant 
navy,  Mr.  Webster  has  been  an  early,  far-sighted,  and  persever- 
ing friend.  Our  interior  position  cannot  render  us  cold  and 
unobservant  on  this  point,  whilst  the  victory  of  Perry  yet  sup- 
plies to  us  a proud  and  inspiring  anniversary.  And  such  is  the 
wonderful  chain  of  mutual  dependence  which  binds  our  union, 
that,  in  the  remotest  corner  of  the  west,  the  exchangeable  value 
of  every  product  must  depend  on  the  security  with  which  the 
ocean  can  be  traversed. 

“Gentlemen,  I have  detained  you  too  long;  yet  I will  add  one 
word.  I do  but  echo  the  language  of  the  throngs  that  have 
crowded  round  Mr.  Webster,  in  declaring,  that  the  frank  and 
manly  simplicity  of  his  character  and  manners,  has  created  a 
feeling  of  personal  regard  which  no  mere  intellectual  ascenden- 
cy, could  have  secured.  We  approach  him  with  admiration  for 
the  achievements  of  his  public  career — never  supposing,  for  a 
moment,  that  our  hearts  could  have  aught  to  do  in  the  matter; 
we  shall  part,  as  from  a valued  friend,  the  recollection  of  whose 
virtues  cannot  pass  away.” 

After  which  Mr.  Webster  delivered  the  following 
address. 

Mr.  Mayor  and  gentlemen:  I rise,  fellow  citizens,  With  un- 
affected sensibility,  to  give  you  my  thanks  for  the  hospitable 
manner  in  which  you  have  been  kind  enough  to  receive  me,  on 
this  my  first  visit  to  Pittsburgh,  and  to  make  all  due  acknow- 
ledgments to  your  worthy  mayor,  for  the  sentiments  which  he 
has  now  seen  fit  to  express. 

Although,  gentlemen,  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  be  personally 
acquainted  with  very  few  of  you,  I feel,  at  this  moment  that  we 
are  not  strangers.  We  are  fellow  countrymen,  fellow  citizens, 
bound  together  by  a thousand  ties  of  interest,  of  sympathy,  of 
duty;  united,  I hope  I may  add,  by  bonds  of  mutual  regard. 
We  are  bound  together,  for  good  or  for  evil,  in  our  great  politi- 
cal interests.  I know  that  I am  addressing  Americans,  every 
one  of  whom  has  a true  American  heart  in  his  bosom;  and  I feel 
that  I have  also  an  American  heart  in  my  bosom.  I address 
you,  then,  gentlemen,  with  the  same  fervent  good  wishes  for 
your  happiness — the  same  brotherly  affection — and  the  same  to- 
kens of  regard  and  esteem,  as  if,  instead  of  being  upon  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Ohio,  I stood  by  the  Connecticut  or  the  Merrimac. 
As  citizens,  countrymen,  and  neighbors,  I give  you  my  hearty 
good  wishes,  and  thank  you,  over  and  over  again, for  your  abun- 
dant hospitality. 

Gentlemen,  the  mayor  has  been  pleased  to  advert,  in  terms 
beyond  all  expectation  or  merit  of  my  own,  to  my  services  in 
defence  of  the  glorious  constitution  under  which  we  live,  and 
which  makes  you  and  me  all  that  vve  are,  and  all  that  we  desire 
to  be.  He  has  done  much  more  than  justice  to  my  efforts;  but 
he  has  not  overstated  the  importance  of  that  occasion,  in  which 
those  efforts  were  made. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  but  a few  short  months,  since  dark  and  por- 
tentous clouds  did  hang  over  our  heavens,  and  did  shut  out,  as 
it  were,  the  sun  in  his  glory.  A new  and  perilous  crisis  was 
upon  us.  Dangers,  novel  in  their  character,  and  fearful  in  their 
aspect,  menaced  both  the  peace  of  the  country  and  the  integrity 
of  the  constitution.  For  forty  years  our  government  had  gone 
on,  I need  hardly  say  how  prosperously  and  gloriously,  meeting, 
it  is  true,  with  occasional  dissatisfaction,  and,  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances, with  ill  concerted  resistance  to  law.  Through  all 
these  trials  it  had  successfully  passed.  But  now  a time  had 
come,  when  the  authority  of  law  was  opposed  by  authority  of 
law — when  the  power  of  the  general  government  was  resisted 
by  the  arms  of  state  government,  and  when  organized  military 
force,  under  all  the  sanctions  of  state  conventions,  and  state 
laws,  was  ready  to  resist  the  collection  of  the  public  revenues, 
and  hurl  defiance  at  the  statutes  of  congress. 

Gentlemen,  this  was  an  alarming  moment.  In  common  with 
all  good  citizens,  I felt  it  to  be  such.  A general  anxiety  per- 
vaded the  breasts  of  all,  who  were  at  home,  partaking  in  the 
prosperity,  honor,  and  happiness  which  the  country  had  enjoy- 
ed. And  liovv  was  it  abroad?  Wby,  gentlemen,  every  intelli- 
gent friend  of  human  liberty  throughout  the  world,  looked,  with 
amazement,  at  the  spectacle  which  we  exhibited.  In  a day  of 
unparalleled  prosperity,  after  a lialf  century’s  most  happy  ex- 
perience of  the  blessings  of  our  union — when  we  had  already 
become  the  wonder  of  all  the  liberal  part  of  the  world,  and  the 
envy  of  the  illiberal — when  the  constitution  had  so  amply  falsi- 
fied the  predictions  of  its  enemies,  and  more  than  fulfilled  all 
the  hopes  of  its  friends— in  a time  of  peace,  with  an  overflow- 
ing treasury — when  both  the  population  and  the  improvement  of 
the  country  had  outrun  the  most  sanguine  anticipations — it  was 
at  this  moment.,  that  we  showed  ourselves  to  the  whole  civiliz- 
ed world,  as  being,  apparently,  on  the  eve  of  disunion  and  an- 
archy— at  the  very  point  of  dissolving,  once  and  fortever,  that 
1 union,  which  had  made  us  so  prosperous  and  so  great.  It  was 
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at  that  moment,  that  those  appeared  among  us,  who  seemed 
ready  to  break  up  the  national  constitution,  and  to  scatter  the 
twenty-four  states  into  twenty-four  unconnected  communities. 

Gentlemen,  the  president  of  the  United  States  was,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  at  this  eventful  crisis,  true  to  his  duty.  He 
comprehended  and  understood  the  case,  and  met  it,  as  it  was 
proper  to  meet  it.  While  I am  as  willing  as  others  to  admit, 
that  the  president  has,  on  other  occasions,  rendered  important 
services  to  the  country,  and  especially  on  that  occasion  which 
has  given  him  so  much  military  renown,  I yet  think  the  ability 
and  decision,  with  which  he  resisted  the  disorganizing  doctrines 
of  nullification,  create  a claim,  than  which  he  has  none  higher, 
to  the  gratitude  of  the  country,  and  the  respect  of  posterity. 
The  issuing  of  the  proclamation  of  the  10th  December,  inspired 
me,  I confess,  with  new  hopes  for  the  duration  of  the  republic. 

I regarded  it  as  just,  patriotic,  able,  and  imperiously  demanded 
by  the  condition  of  the  country.  I would  not  be  understood  to 
speak  of  particular  clauses  and  phrases,  in  the  proclamation, 
but  its  great  and  leading  doctrines  I regard  as  the  true  and  only 
true  doctrines  of  the  constitution.  They  constitute  the  sole 
ground  on  which  dismemberment  can  be  resisted.  Nothing  else, 
in  my  opinion,  can  hold  us  together.  While  these  opinions  are 
maintained,  the  union  will  last;  when  they  shall  be  generally 
rejected  and  abandoned,  that  union  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  a 
temporary  majority  in  any  one  of  the  states. 

I speak,  gentlemen,  on  this  subject,  without  reserve.  I have 
not  intended  heretofore,  and  elsewhere,  and  do  not  now  intend 
here,  to  stint  my  commendation  of  the  conduct  of  the  president, 
in  regard  to  the  proclamation,  and  the  subsequent  measures.  I 
have  differed  with  the  president,  as  all  know,  who  know  any 
thing  of  so  humble  an  individual  as  myself,  on  many  questions 
of  great  general  interest  and  importance.  I differ  with  him  in 
respect  to  the  constitutional  power  of  internal  improvements;  I 
differ  with  him  in  respect  to  the  re-chartering  of  the  bank,  and 
yeif^dissent,  especially,  from  the  grounds  and  reasons,  on  which 
he  refused  his  assent  to  the  bill,  passed  by  congress  for  that  pur- 
pose; I differ  with  him,  also,  probably,  in  the  degree  of  protec- 
tion which  ought  to  be  afforded  to  our  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures, and  in  the  manner  in  which  it  may  be  proper  to  dispose 
of  the  public  lands.  But  all  these  differences  afforded,  in  my 
judgment,  not  the  slightest  reason  for  opposing  him,  in  a mea- 
sure of  paramount  importance,  and  at  a moment  of  great  public 
exigency.  I sought  to  take  counsel  of  nothing  but  patriotism, 
to  feel  no  impulse  but  that  of  duty,  and  to  yield  not  a lame  and 
hesitating,  but  a vigorous  and  cordial  support  to  measures 
which,  in  my  conscience,  I believed  essential  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  constitution.  It  is  true,  doubtless,  that  if  myself  and 
others  had  surrendered  ourselves  to  a spirit  of  opposition,  we 
might  have  embarrassed,  and  probably,  defeated  the  measures 
of  the  administration.  But,  in  so  doing,  we  should,  in  my  opi- 
nion, have  been  false  to  our  own  characters,  false  to  our  duty, 
and  false  to  our  country. 

It  gives  me  the  highest  satisfaction  to  know,  that,  in  regard 
to  this  subject,  the  general  voice  of  the  country  does  not  disap- 
prove my  conduct. 

I ought  to  add,  gentlemen,  that  in  whatever  I may  have  done, 
or  attempted,  in  this  respect,  I only  share  a common  merit.  A 
vast  majority  of  both  houses  of  congress  cordially  concurred  in 
the  measures.  Your  own  great  state  was  seen  in  her  just  posi- 
tion, on  that  occasion,  and  your  own  immediate  representatives 
were  found  among  the  most  zealous  and  efficient  friends  of  the 
union. 

Gentlemen,  I hope  that  the  result  of  that  experiment  may 
prove  salutary,  in  its  consequences,  to  our  government,  and  to 
the  interests  of  the  community.  I hope  that  the  signal  and  de- 
cisive manifestation  of  public  opinion,  which  has,  for  the  time 
at  least,  pul  down  the  despotism  of  nullification,  may  produce 
permanent  good  effects.  I know  full  well  that  popular  topics 
may  be  urged  against  the  proclamation.  I know  it  may  be  said, 
in  regard  to  the  laws  of  the  last  session,  that  if  such  laws  are  to 
be  maintained,  congress  may  pass  what  laws  they  please,  and 
enforce  them.  But,  may  it  riot  be  said,  on  the  other  side,  that 
if  a state  may  nullify  one  law,  she  may  nullify  any  other  law 
also;  and,  therefore,  that  the  principle  strikes  at  the  whole  pow- 
er of  congress?  And  when  it  is  said,  that  if  the  power  of  state 
interposition  be  denied,  congress  may  pass  and  enforce  what 
laws  it  pleases,  is  it  meant  to  be  contended  or  insisted,  that  the 
constitution  has  placed  congress  under  the  guardianship  and 
control  of  the  state  legislatures?  Those  who  argue  against  the 
power  of  congress,  from  the  possibility  of  its  abuse,  entirely 
forget,  that  if  the  power  of  state  interposition  be  allowed,  that 
power  may  be  abused,  also;  but,  what  is  more  material,  they 
forget  the  will  of  the  people,  as  they  have  plainly  expressed  it 
in  the  constitution;  they  forget  that  the  people  have  chosen  to 
give  congress  a power  of  legislation,  independent  of  state  con- 
trol; they  forget  that  the  confederation  has  ceased,  and  that  a 
constitution — a government — has  taken  its  place;  they  forget  that 
this  government  is  a popular  government — that  members  of 
congress  are  but  agents  and  servants  of  the  people,  chosen  for 
short  periods,  periodically  removable  by  the  people,  as  much 
subservient,  as  much  dependent,  as  willingly  obedient,  as  any 
other  of  their  agents  and  servants.  This  dependence  on  the 
people  is  the  security  that  they  will  not  act  wrong.  This  is  the 
security  which  the  people  themselves  have  chosen  to  rely  on, 
in  addition  to  the  guards  contained  iri  the  constitution  itseif. 

I am  quite  aware,  gentlemen,  that  it  is  easy  for  those,  who 
oppose  measures  deemed  necessary  for  the  executidn  of  the 
laws,  to  raise  the  cry  of  consolidation.  It  is  easy  to  make 


charges,  and  to  bring  general  accusations.  It  is  easy  to  call 
names.  For  one,  I repel  all  such  imputations.  I am  no  conso- 
lidationist.  I disclaim  the  character,  altogether;  and  instead  of 
repeating  this  general  and  vague  charge,  will  be  obliged  to  any 
one  to  show  how  the  proclamation,  or  the  late  law  of  congress, 
or,  indeed,  any  measure  to  which  I ever  gave  my  support, 
tends,  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  consolidation.  By  consolida- 
tion is  understood,  a grasping  at  power,  not  constitutionally 
conferred.  But  the  proclamation  asserted  no  new  power.  It 
only  asserted  the  right,  in  the  government  to  carry  into  effect, 
in  the  form  of  law,  power  which  it  had  exercised  for  forty  years. 

I should  oppose  any  grasping  at  new  powers,  by  congress,  as 
zealously  as  the  most  zealous.  I wish  to  preserve  the  constitu- 
tion as  it  is,  without  addition,  and  without  diminution,  by  one 
jot  or  tittle.  For  the  same  reason  that  I would  not  grasp  at 
powers,  not  given,  I would  not  surrender  nor  abandon  powers, 
which  are  given.  Those  who  have  placed  me  in  a public  sta- 
tion, placed  me  there,  not  to  alter  the  constitution, but  to  admi- 
nister it.  The  power  of  change,  the  people  have  retained  to 
themselves.  They  can  alter,  they  can  modify,  they  can  change 
the  constitution  entirely,  if  they  see  fit.  They  can  tread  it  un- 
der foot,  and  make  another,  or  make  no  other;  but  while  it  re- 
mains unaltered  by  the  authority  of  the  people,  it  is  our  power 
of  attorney — our  letter  of  credit — our  credentials;  and  we  are 
to  follow  it,  and  obey  its  injunctions,  and  maintain  its  just  pow- 
ers, to  the  best  of  our  abilities.  I repeat,  that  for  one,  I seek  to 
preserve  to  the  constitution  those  precise  powers,  with  which 
the  people  have  clothed  it.  While  no  encroachment  is  to  be 
made,  on  the  reserved  rights  of  the  people  or  of  the  states, 
while  nothing  is  to  be  usurped,  it  is  equally  clear  that  we  are 
not  at  liberty  to  surrender,  either  in  fact  or  form,  any  power  or 
principle  which  the  constitution  does  actually  contain. 

And  what  is  the  ground  for  this  cry  of  consolidation?  I main- 
tain that  the  measures  recommended  by  the  president  and 
adopted  by  congress,  were  measures  of  self  defence.  Is  it  con- 
solidation to  execute  laws?  Is  it  consolidation  to  resist  the 
force  that  is  threatening  to  upturn  our  government?  Is  it  con- 
solidation to  protect  officers  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  from 
courts  and  juries  previously  sworn  to  decide  against  them? 

Gentlemen,  I take  occasion  to  remark,  that,  after  much  re- 
flection upon  the  subject,  and  after  all  that  has  been  said  about 
the  encroachment  of  our  general  government  upon  the  rights  of 
the  states,  I know  of  no  one  power,  exercised  by  the  general 
government,  which  was  not  admitted  by  the  immediate  friends 
and  foes  of  the  constitution  to  have  been  conferred  upon  it  by 
the  people  when  that  instrument  was  adopted.  I know  of  no 
one  power,  now  claimed  or  exercised,  which  every  body  did  not 
agree,  in  1789,  was  conferred  on  the  general  government.  On 
the  contrary,  there  are  several  powers,  and  those,  too,  among 
the  most  important  for  the  interests  of  the  people,  which  were 
then  universally  allowed  to  be  conferred  by  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  but  which  are  now  ingeniously  doubted,  or 
clamorously  denied. 

Gentlemen,  upon  this  point  I shall  detain  you  with  no  further 
remarks.  It  does,  however,  give  me  the  most  sincere  pleasure 
to  say,  that,  in  a long  visit  through  the  state  westof  you,  and  in 
the  great  state  north  of  you,  as  well  as  in  a tour  of  some  days 
duration  in  the  respectable  state  to  which  you  belong,  I find  but 
one  sentiment,  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  government  upon 
this  subject.  I know  that  those  who  have  seen  fit  to  intrust  to 
me,  in  part,  their  interests  in  congress,  approve  of  the  measures 
recommended  by  the  president.  We  see  that  he  has  taken  oc- 
casion, during  the  recess  of  congress,  to  visit  that  part  of  the' 
country;  and  we  know  how  he  has  been  received.  No  where 
have  hands  been  extended  with  more  sincerity  of  friendship; 
and  for  one,  gentlemen,  I take  occasion  to  say,  that,  having 
heard  of  his  return  to  the  seat  of  government,  with  health  rather 
debilitated,  it  is  among  my  most  earnest  prayers  that  Providence 
may  spare  his  life,  and  that  he  go  through  with  his  administra- 
tion, and  come  out  with  as  much  success  and  glory  as  any  of 
his  predecessors. 

Your  worthy  chief  magistrate  has  been  kind  enough,  gentle- 
men, to  express  sentiments  favorable  to  myself,  as  a friend  of 
domestic  industry.  Domestic  industry!  How  much  of  national 
power  and  opulence,  how  much  of  individual  comfort  and  re- 
spectability, that  phrase  implies ! And  with  what  force  does  it 
strike  us,  as  we  are  here,  at  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers 
whose  united  currents  constitute  the  Ohio,  and  in  the  midst  of 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  distinguished  manufacturing 
cities  in  the  union.  Many  thousand  miles  of  inland  navigation, 
running  through  a new  and  rapidly  improving  country,  stretch 
away  below  us.  . Internal  communications,  completed  or  in 
progress,  connect  the  city  with  the  Atlantic  and  the  lakes.  A 
hundred  steam  engines  are  in  daily  operation,  and  nature  has 
supplied  the  fuel  which  feeds  their  incessant  flames,  on  the  spot 
itself,  in  exhaustless  abundance.  Standing  here,  gentlemen,  in 
the  midst  of  such  a population,  arid  with  such  a scene  around 
us,  how  great  is  the  import  of  these  words,  ‘domestic  industry.’ 

Next  to  the  preservation  of  the  government  itself,  there  can 
hardly  be  a more  vital  question  to  such  a community  as  this, 
than  that,  which  regards  their  own  employments,  and  the  pre- 
servation of  that  policy,  which  the  government  has  adopted  and 
cherished,  for  the  encouragement  and  protection  of  those  em- 
ployments. This  is  not,  in  a society  like  this,  a matter  which 
affects  the  interest  of  a particular  class,  but  one  which  affects 
the  interest  of  all  classes.  It  runs  through  th<j  whole  chain  of 
human  occupation  and  employment,  and  touches  the  means  of 
living  and  the  comfort  of  all. 
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Gentlemen,  those  of  you  who  may  have  turned  your  attention 
to  the  subject  know,  that,  in  the  quarter  of  the  country  with 
which  I am  more  immediately  connected,  the  people  were  not 
early  or  eager  to  urge  the  government  to  carry  the  protecting 
policy  to  the  height  which  it  has  reached.  Candor  obliges  me 
to  remind  you,  that,  when  the  act  of  1824  was  passed,  neither 
he  who  now  addresses  you,  nor  those  with  whom  he  usually 
acted  on  such  subjects,  were  ready  or  willing  to  take  the  step 
which  that  act  proposed.  They  doubted  its  expediency.  It 
passed,  however,  by  the  great  and  overwhelming  influence  of 
the  central  states,  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  New 
England  acquiesced  in  it.  She  conformed  to  it,  as  the  settled 
policy  of  the  country,  and  gave  to  her  capital  and  her  labor  a 
corresponding  direction.  She  has  now  become  vitally  interest- 
ed in  the  preservation  of  the  system.  Her  prosperity  is  identifi- 
ed, not  perhaps  with  any  particular  degree  of  protection,  but 
with  the  preservation  of  the  principle,  and  she  is  not  likely 
to  consent  to  yield  the  principal,  under  any  circumstances 
whatever.  And  who  would  dare  to  yield  it?  Who,  standing 
here  and  looking  round  on  this  community  and  its  interests, 
would  be  bolt!  enough  to  touch  the  spring,  which  moves  so  much 
industry,  and  produces  so  much  happiness?  Who  would  shut 
up  the  mouths  of  these  vast  coal  pits?  Who  stay  the  cargoes  of 
manufactured  goods,  now  floating  down  a river,  one  of  the  no- 
Dlast  in  the  world,  and  stretching  through  territories,  almost 
boundless  in  extent,  and  unequaled  in  fertility?  Who  would 
quench  the  fires  of  so  many  steam  engines,  or  stay  the  opera- 
tions of  so  much  well-employed  labor?  Gentlemen,  I cannot 
conceive  how  any  subversion  of  that  policy,  which  has  hitherto 
been  pursued,  can  take  plaee,  without  great  public  embarrass- 
ment, and  great  private  distress. 

I have  said,  that  I am  in  favor  of  protecting  American  manu- 
al labor;  and,  after  the  best  reflection  I can  give  the  subject,  and 
from  the  lights  which  I can  derive  from  the  experience  of  our- 
selves and  others,  I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  such  pro- 
tection is  just  and  proper;  and  that  to  leave  American  labor  to 
sustain  a competition  with  that  of  the  over-peopled  countries  of 
Europe,  would  lead  to  a state  of  things,  to  which  the  people 
could  never  submit.  This  is  the  great  reason  Why  I am  for 
maintaining  what  has  been  established.  I see  at  home,  I see 
here,  I see  wherever  I go,  that  the  stimulus,  which  has  excited 
the  existing  activity,  and  is  producing  the  existing  prosperity  of 
the  country,  is  nothing  else  than  the  stimulus,  held  out  to  labor 
by  compensating  prices.  I think  this  effect  is  visible  every 
where,  from  Penobscot  to  New  Orleans,  and  manifest  in  the 
condition  and  circumstances  of  the  great  body  of  the  people;  for 
nine-tenths  of  the  whole  people  belong  to  the  laborious,  indus- 
trious, and  productive  classes;  and  on  these  classes  thestimulus 
acts.  We  perceive  that  the  price  of  labor  is  high,  and  we  know 
-that  the  means  of  living  are  low;  and  these  two  truths  speak 
volumes  in  favor  of  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country.  I 
am  aware,  as  has  been  said  already,  that  this  high  price  of  labor 
results  partly  from  the  favorable  condition  of  the  country.  La- 
bor was  high,  comparatively  speaking,  before  the  act  of  1824 
passed;  but  that  fact  affords  no  reason,  in  my  judgment,  for  en- 
dangering its  security  and  sacrificing  its  hopes,  by  overthrowing 
what  has  since  been  established  for  its  protection. 

Let  us  look,  gentlemen,  to  the  condition  of  other  countries, 
and  inquire  a little  into  the  causes,  which,  in  some  of  them, 
produce  poverty  and  distress,  the  lamentations  of  which  reach 
our  own  shores.  I see  around  me  many  whom  I know  to  be 
emigrants  from  other  countries.  Why  are  they  here?  Why  is 
the  native  of  Ireland  among  us?  Why  has  he  abandoned  scenes 
as  dear  to  him  as  these  hills  and  these  rivers  are  to  you?  Is 
there  any  other  cause  than  this,  that  the  burden  of  taxation  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  low  reward  of  labor  on  the  other,  left  him 
without  the  means  of  a comfortable  subsistence,  or  the  power  of 
providing  for  those  who  were  dependent  upon  him?  Was  it  not 
on  this  account  that  he  left  his  own  land,  and  sought  an  asylum 
in  a country  of  free  laws,  of  comparative  exemption  from  taxa- 
tion, of  boundless  extent,  and  in  which  the  means  of  living  are 
cheap,  and  the  prices  of  labor  just  and  adequate?  And  do  not 
these  remarks  apply,  with  more  or  less  accuracy,  to  every  other 
part  of  Europe?  Is  it  not  true,  that  sobriety,  and  industry,  and 
good  character  can  do  more  for  a man  here,  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world?  And  is  not  this  truth,  which  is  so  obvious 
that  none  can  deny  it,  founded  in  this  plain  reason,  that  labor, 
in  this  country,  earns  a better  reward  than  any  where  else,  and 
so  gives  more  comfort,  more  individual  independence  and  more 
elevation  of  character?  Whatever  else  may  benefit  particular 
portions  of  society,  whatever  else  may  assist  capital,  whatever 
else  may  favor  sharp  sighted  commercial  enterprise,  professional 
skill,  or  extraordinary  individual  sagacity  orgood  fortune,  be  as- 
sured, gentlemen,  that  nothing  can  advance  the  mass  of  society, 
in  prosperity  and  happiness,  nothing  can  uphold  the  substantial 
interest,  and  steadily  improve  the  general  condilion  and  charac- 
ter of  the  whole,  but  this  one  thing,  compensating  rewards  to  la- 
bor. The  fortunate  situation  of  our  country  tends  strongly,  of 
itself,  to  produce  this  result;  the  government  has  adopted  the 
policy  of  co-operating  with  this  natural  tendency  of  things:  it 
has  encouraged  and  fostered  labor  and  industry,  by  a system  of 
discriminating  duties;  and  the  result  of  these  combined  causes 
may  be  seen  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  country. 

Gentlemen,  there  are  important  considerations  of  another 
kind,  connected  with  this  subject.  Our  government  is  popular; 
popular  in  its  foundation,  and  popular  in  its  exercise.  The  ac- 
tual character  of  the  government  can  never  be  better  than  the 


general  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  the  community.  It 
would  be  the  wildest  of  human  imaginations,  to  expect  a poor, 
vicious  and  ignorant  people  to  maintain  a good  popular  govern- 
ment. Education  and  knowledge,  which,  as  is  obvious,  can  be 
generally  attained  by  the  people,  only  where  there  are  adequate 
rewards  to  labor  and  industry,  and  some  share  in  the  public  in- 
terest, some  stake  in  community,  would  seem  indispensably  ne- 
cessary, in  those  who  have  the  power  of  appointing  all  public 
agents,  passing  all  laws,  and  even  of  making  and  unmaking 
constitutions  at  their  pleasure.  Hence  the  tiuth  of  the  trite 
maxim,  that  knowledge  and  virtue  are  the  only  foundation  of 
republics;  but,  it  is  to  be  added,  and  to  be  always  remembered, 
that  there  never  was,  and  never  can  be,  an  intelligent  and  vir- 
tuous people,  who,  at  the  same  time,  are  a poor  and  idle  people, 
badly  employed,  and  badly  paid.  Who  would  be  safe,  in  any 
community,  where  political  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  many, 
and  property  in  the  hands  of  the  few?  Indeed,  such  an  unna- 
tural state  of  things  could  no  where  long  exist. 

It  certainly  appears  to  me,  gentlemen,  to  be  quite  evident,  at 
this  time,  and  in  the  present  condition  of  the  world,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  protect  the  industry  of  this  country,  against  the 
pauper  labor  of  England,  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  An  Ame- 
rican citizen,  who  has  children  to  maintain,  and  children  to 
educate,  has  an  unequal  chance  against  the  pauper  of  England, 
whose  children  are  not  to  be  educated,  and  are  probably  already 
on  the  parish;  and  who  himself  is  half  fed  and  clothed  by  his 
own  labor,  and  half  from  the  poor-rates,  and  very  badly  fed  and 
clothed  after  all.  As  I have  already  said,  the  condilion  of  our 
country,  of  itself,  without  the  aid  of  government,  does  much  to 
favor  American  manual  labor;  and  it  is  a question  of  policy  and 
justice,  at  all  times,  what  and  how  much  government  shall  do 
in  aid  of  natural  advantages?  In  regard  to  some  branches  of 
industry,  the  natural  advantages  are  less  considerable  than  in 
regard  to  others;  and  those,  therefore,  more  imperiously  de- 
mand the  regard  of  government.  Such  are  the  occupations, 
generally  speaking,  of  the  numerous  classes  of  citizens  in  cities 
and  large  towns;  the  workers  in  leather,  brass,  tin,  iron,  & c. 
And  such,  too,  under  most  circumstances,  are  the  employments 
connected  with  ship  building.  Our  own  experience  has  been  a 
powerful,  and  ought  to  be  a convincing  and  long  remembered 
preacher,  on  this  point.  From  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  revo- 
lution, there  came  on  a period  of  depression  and  distress,  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  such  as  the  people  had  hardly  felt  during  the 
sharpest  crisis  of  the  war  itself.  Ship  owners,  ship  builders, 
mechanics,  artisans,  all  were  destitute  of  employment,  and  some 
of  them  destitute  of  bread.  British  ships  came  freely,  and  Bri- 
tish goods  came  plentifully;  while,  to  American  ships,  and  Ame- 
rican products,  there  was  neither  protection  on  the  one  side, 
nor  the  equivalent  of  reciprocal  free  trade  on  the  other.  The 
cheaper  labor  of  England  supplied  the  inhabitants  of  the  Atlan- 
tic shores.with  every  thing.  Ready  made  clothes,  among  the 
rest,  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  were 
for  sale  in  every  city.  All  these  things  came  free  from  any  ge- 
neral system  of  imposts.  Some  of  the  states  attempted  to  esta- 
blish their  own  p-rtial  systems,  but  they  failed.  Voluntary  asso- 
ciation was  resorted  to,  but  that  failed  also.  A memorable  in- 
stance of  this  mode  of  attempting  protection,  occurred  in  Bos- 
ton. The  ship  owners,  seeing  that  British  vessels  came  and 
went  freely,  while  their  own  ships  were  rotting  at  the  wharves, 
raised  a committee  to  address  the  people,  recommending  to 
them,  in  the  strongest  manner,  not  to  buy  or  use  any  articles, 
imported  in  British  ships.  The  chairman  of  this  committee  was 
no  less  distinguished  a character  than  the  immortal  John  Han- 
cock. The  committee  performed  its  duty  powerfully,  and  elo- 
quently. It  set  forth  strong  and  persuasive  reasons,  why  the 
people  should  not  buy  or  use  British  goods,  imported  in  British 
ships.  The  ship  owners  and  merchants  having  thus  proceeded, 
the  mechanics  of  Boston  took  up  the  subject  also.  They  an- 
swered the  merchants’  committee.  They  agreed  with  them, 
cordially,  that  British  goods,  imported  in  British  vessels,  ought 
not  to  be  bought,  or  consumed;  but  then  they  took  the  liberty 
of  going  a step  further,  and  of  insisting,  that  such  goods  ought 
not  to  be  bought  or  consumed  at  all.  (Great  applause).  “For,” 
said  they,  “Mr.  Hancock,  what  difference  does  it  make  to  us, 
whether  hats,  shoes,  boots,  shirts,  handkerchiefs,  tin  ware,  brass 
ware,  cutlery,  and  every  other  article,  come  in  British  ships,  or 
come  in  your  ships;  since,  in  whatever  ships  they  come,  they 
take  away  our  means  of  living?” 

Gentlemen,  it  is  an  historical  truth,  manifested  in  a thousand 
ways  by  the  public  proceedings,  and  public  meetings  of  the 
times,  that  the  necessity  of  a general  and  uniform  impost  sys- 
tem, which,  while  it  should  provide  revenue  to  pay  the  public 
debt,  and  foster  the  commerce  of  the  country,  should  also  en- 
courage and  sustain  domestic  manufactures,  was  the  leading 
cause  in  producing  the  present  national  constitution.  No  class 
of  persons  was  more  zealous  for  the  new  constiiution,  than  the 
handicraftsmen,  artisans  and  manufacturers.  There  were  then, 
it  is  true,  no  large  manufacturing  establishments.  There  were 
no  manufactories  in  the  interior,  for  there  were  no  inhabitants. 
Here  was  Fort  Pitt— it  had  a place  on  the  map— but  here  were 
no  ppople,  or  only  a very  few.  But  in  the  cities  and  towns  on 
the  Atlantic,  the  full  importance,  indeed,  the  absolute  necessi- 
ty, of  a new  form  of  government,  and  a general  system  of  im- 
ports, was  deeply  felt. 

It  so  happened,  gentlemen,  that,  at  that  time,  much  was 
thought  to  depend  on  Massachusetts;  several  states  had  already 
agreed  to  the  constitution;  if  her  convention  adopted  it,  it  was 
likely  to  go  into  operation.  This  gave  to  the  proceedings  of  that 
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convention  an  intense  interest,  and  the  country  looked,  with 
trembling  anxiety,  for  the  result.  That  result  was,  for  a long 
time,  doubtful.  The  convention  was  known  to  be  nearly  equal- 
ly divided,  and  down  to  the  very  day  and  hour  of  the  final  vote, 
no  one  could  predict,  with  any  certainty,  which  side  would  pre- 
ponderate. It  was  under  these  circumstances,  gentlemen,  and 
at.  this  crisis,  that  the  tradesmen  of  the  town  of  Boston,  in  Ja- 
nuary, L788j  assembled  at  the  Green  Dragon,  the  place  where 
the  whigs  of  the  revolution,  in  its  ancient  stages,  had  been  ac- 
customed to  assemble.  They  resolved,  that,  in  their  opinion, 
it  the  constitution  should  be  adopted,  ‘tirade  and  navigation 
would  revive  and  increase,  and  employ  and  subsistence  be  afforded 
to  many  of  their  townsmen,  then  suffering  for  the  want  of  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life.”  And  that,  on  the  other  hand,  should  it  be  re- 
jected, “the  small  remains  of  commerce  yet  left  would  be  annihi- 
lated, the  various  trades  and  handicrafts  dependent  thereon  decay, 
the  poor  be  increased,  and  many  worthy  and  skilful  mechanics 
compelled  to  seek  employ  and  subsistence  in  strange  lands.”  These 
resolutions  were  carried  to  the  Boston  delegates  in  the  conven- 
tion, and  presented  to  the  hand  of  Samuel  Adams.  That  great 
and  distinguished  friend  of  American  liberty,  it  was  feared, 
might  have  doubts  about  the  new  constitution.  Naturally  cau- 
tious, and  sagacious,  it  was  apprehended  he  might  fear  the  prac- 
ticability, or  the  safety,  of  a general  government.  He  received 
the  resolutions  from  the  hands  of  Paul  Revere,  a brass  founder 
by  occupation,  a man  of  sense  and  character,  and  of  high  public 
spirit,  whom  the  mechanics  of  Boston  ought  never  to  forget. 
“How  many  mechanics,”  said  Mr.  Adams,  “were  at  the  Green 
Dragon,  when  these  resolutions  were  passed?”  “More,  sir,” 
was  the  reply,  “than  the  Green  Dragon  could  hold.”  “And 
Where  were  the  rest,  Mr.  Revere?”  “In  the  streets,  sir.”  “And 
how  many  were  in  the  streets?”  “More,  sir,  than  there  are 
stars  in  the  sky.”  This  is  an  instance,  only,  among  many,  to 
prove  what  is  indisputably  true,  that  the  tradesmen  and  me- 
chanics of  the  country  did  look  to  the  new  constitution  for  en- 
couragement and  protection,  in  their  respective  occupations.* 


*The  following  circular  was  prepared  by  the  mechanics  of 
Boston,  and  sent  to  the  same  classes  of  citizens  in  most  of  the 
large  towns  in  the  United  States. 

• Boston,  August  20,  1788. 

Gentlemen:  We,  being  appointed  by  the  association  of  trades- 
men and  manufacturers  of  the  town  of  Boston,  to  write  to  our 
brethren  throughout  the  several  states,  do  now  address  you  on 
the  very  important  and  interesting  subject  of  our  own  manufac- 
tures. 

The  late  system  of  commerce,  pursued  since  the  peace,  of 
importing  such  articles  as  can  be  manufactured  among  our- 
selves, tends  to  discourage  the  whole  body  of  tradesmen  and 
manufacturers  of  these  states,  who  depend,  for  the  support  of 
themselves  and  families,  on  their  various  occupations;  and  this 
practice,  unless  speedily  checked,  by  the  prudent  exertions  of 
those  who  are  more  particularly  interested,  must  eventually 
prove  ruinous  to  every  mechanical  branch  in  America. 

Impressed  with  these  sentiments,  and  finding  the  evil  daily 
increasing,  the  tradesmen  and  manufacturers  of  the  town  of 
Boston,  awakened  by  a sense  of  the  danger  which  threatened 
them,  assembled  to  deliberate  on  measures  to  relieve  themselves 
from  the  destructive  tendency  of  such  importations. 

An  association  was  accordingly  formed,  consisting  of  a repfe-  . 
sentative  from  each  branch:  and  in  this  body,  the  whole  manu- 
facturing interest  of  this  town  becomes  an  object  of  general  at- 
tention. 

The  first  measure  adopted  by  this  association,  was  to  pass  re- 
solves respecting  the  importation  of  certain  articles  from  Europe 
by  our  own  merchants,  and  numbers  of  British  agents  residing 
among  us;  but  knowing  that  nothing  could  be  effected  to  any 
radical  purpose,  unless  we  had  the  authority  of  the  laws,  we 
petitioned  the  legislature  of  this  state,  praying  that  duties  might 
be  laid  on  the  several  articles  enumerated  in  our  petition.  In 
consequence  of  which  application,  our  legislature  complied,  in 
a great  measure,  with  our  request,  by  enacting  laws  for  the  en- 
couragement of  industry  and  for  the  promoting  of  our  own  ma- 
nufactures. 

However,  as  we  are  sensible  that  our  present  situation  re- 
quires an  extensive  co-operation  to  complete  the  purposes  We 
wish,  we  take  this  method  to  bring  forward  a confederated  ex- 
ertion, and  doubt  not,  from  an  union  of  sentiment,  the  most 
permanent  benefits  may  arise.  We  therefore  apply  to  you, 
gentlemen,  to  lend  us  your  assistance,  and,  like  a baud  of  bro- 
thers, whose  interests  are  connected,  we  beg  you  to  join  in  such 
measures,  to  advance  the  general  good,  as  your  prudence  shall 
suggest,  and  your  wisdom  dictate. 

We  would,  with  submission,  recommend  an  association  of 
your  tradesmen  and  manufacturers,  formed  upon  the  most  ex- 
tensive basis,  and  supported  upon  the  most  liberal  principles: 
we  may  then  hope  the  manufactures  of  this  country  will  flourish, 
when  each  man  becomes  interested,  not  only  in  his  own  branch, 
but  in  those  of  his  brethren:  encouraged  by  such  extensive  pa- 
tronage, each  individual  will  be  animated  to  pursue  his  business 
with  alacrity,  knowing  that  he  acts  in  concert  with  those  on 
whose  friendship  he  ean  with  confidence  rely. 

An  association  being  established  in  your  state,  we;  shall  he 
very  happy  to  correspond  with;  and  we  flatter  ourselves,  from 
this  social  intercourse,  a general  harmony  will  prevail  through- 
out the  whole  manufacturing  interest  of  this  country. 

As  we  hope  to  experience  the  good  effects  of  the  late  acts  of 
our  general  court,  we  should  recommend  a petition  for  a similar 


| Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they 
will  abandon  the  principle,  in  its  application  to  their  own  euP 
ployments,  any  more  than  in  its  application  to  the  commercial 
and  shipping  interests.  They  believe  the  power  is  in  the  con- 
stitution— and  doubtless  they  mean,  so  far  as  depends  on  them, 
to  keep  it  there.  Desirous  of  no  extravagant  measure  of  protec- 
tion, desirous  of  oppressing  or  burdening  nobody,  seeking  no- 
thing as  a substilute  for  honest  industry  and  hard  work— as  a 
part  of  the  American  family,  having  the  same  interests  as  other 
parts,  they  will  continue  their  attachment  to  the  union  and  the 
constitution,  and  to  all  the  great  and  leading  interests  of  the 
country. 

Gentlemen,  your  worthy  mayor  has  alluded  to  the  subject  of 
internal  improvements.  Having  no  doubt  of  the  power  of  the 
general  government  over  various  objects,  comprised  in  that  de- 
nomination, I confess  I have  felt  great  pleasure  in  forwarding 
them,  to  the  extent  of  my  ability,  by^neans  of  reasonable  go- 
vernment, aid.  It  has  seemed  strange  to  me,  that,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  human  knowledge  and  human  virtue,  (for  I have  no* * 
doubt  that  both  are  making  progress),  the  objects  of  government 
should  so  long  have  been  principally  confined  to  external  affairs^' 
and  to  the  enactment  of  the  general  laws,  without  considering 
how  much  may  be  done  by  government,  which  cannot  be  done 
without  it,  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  people. 
There  are  many  objects,  of  great  value  to  man,  which  cannot 
be  attained  by  unconnected  individuals,  but  must  be  attained,  if 
attained  at  all,  by  association.  For  many  of  them,  government 
seems  the  most  nalural  and  the  most  efficient  association.  Vo- 
luntary association  has  done  much,  bnt  it  cannot  do  all.  To  the 
great  honor  and  advantage  of  your  own  state,  she  has  been  for- 
ward in  applying  the  agency  of  government  to  great  objects  of 
internal  utility.  But  even  states  cannot  do  every  thing.  There 
are  some  things  which  belong  to  all  the  states,  and,  if  done  afc 
all,  must  be  done  by  all  the  states.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
late  war,  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  time  had  come  for  the  go- 
vernment to  turn  its  attention  inward;  to  survey  the  condition 
of  the  country,  and  particularly  the  vast  western  country;,  to 
take  a comprehensive  view  of  the  whole:  and  to  adopt  a liberal 
system  of  internal  improvements.  There  are  objects  not  natu- 
rally within  the  sphere  of  any  one  slate,  which  yet  seemed  of 
great  importance,  as  calculated  to  unite  the  different  parts  of 
the  country,  to  open  a better  and  shorter  way  between  the  pro- 
ducer and  consumer,  to  he  also  of  the  highest  advantage  to.  go- 
vernment itself,  in  any  exigency.  It  is  true,  gentlemen,  that 
the  local  theatre  for  such  improvement  is  not  mainly  in  the  east. 
The  east,  is  old,  pretty  fully  peopled,  and  small.  The  west  is 
new,  vast,  and  thinly  peopled.  Our  rivers  can  be  measured — 
yours  cannot.  We  are  bounded — you  are  boundless.  The  west 
was,  therefore,  most  deeply  interested,  in  this  system,  though, 
certainly,  not  ahnie  interested,  even  in  such  works  as  had  a 
western  locality.  To  clear  her  rivers  was  to  clear  them  for  the 
commerce  of  the  whole  country;  to  construct  harbors,  and  clear 
entrances  to  existing  harbors,  whether  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  or 
on  the  lakes,  was  for  the  advantage  of  that  whole  commerce. 
And  if  this  were  not  so,  he  is  but  a poor  public  man,  whose  pa- 


purpose  to  your  legislature;  and  from  the  known  disposition  of 
your  state  to  promote  the  welfare  of  America,  we  doubt  not 
some  plan  will  be  devised  by  your  general  assembly  to  prevent 
the  importation  of  such  species  of  articles  as  are  commonly  ma- 
nufactured in  America. 

We  need  not  urge  the  necessity  of  some  measures  being  im- 
mediately taken  by  the  whole  confederacy.  The  embarrassment 
of  our  navigation — the  large  debts  contracted  in  Britain — and 
the  remittances  of  our  currency — all  serve  to  put  every  real 
friend  to  his  country  upon  serious  attention;  and  if  any  mode 
can  be  adopted  .to  remedy  these  evils,  we  are  convinced  no 
American  will  be  backward  in  the  cause,  but  will  join,  heart 
and  hand,  to  promote  the  desirable  purposes. 

The  means  we  propose,  we  conceive,  are  calculated  to  put 
each  state  upon  deliberating  on  a subject  highly  important  to 
the  manufacturing  interest;  and  we  cannot  but  hope  that  some 
lasting  benefits  will  accrue  from  the  united  voice  of  the  trades- 
men and  manufacturers  of  America. 

These  states  are  so  extensive  in  their  boundaries,  so  various 
in  their  cliniate,  and  so  connected  in  their  national  interest,  that 
if  a plan  could  be  adopted,  throughout  the  confederation,  for  the 
exchange  of  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  each  state,  we 
conceive  it  would  serve  to  cement  a general  union,  and  prove 
a means  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  whole. 

The  northern  states  might  furnish  many  articles  of  manufac- 
tures which  are  now  imported  from  Europe;  and,  in  return, 
might  receive  those  supplies  peculiar  to  the  growth  and  climate 
of  tfie  southern. 

An  association,  formed  throughout  the  states  upon  so  liberal 
a plan,  would  establish  many  extensive  branches  of  manufac- 
tures; and’,  if  prosecuted  with  spirit,  would  put  this  country 
above  the  humiliating  state  of  lavishing  her.storesof  wealth  to 
promote  the  manufactures  of  Europe. 

We  wish  you  to  communicate  this  letter  to  such  towns  of 
your  state  as  you  shall  think  proper.  We  are,  gentlemen,  with 
every  sentiment  of  respect,  your  most  obedient  servants, 

JOHN  GRAY. 

GTBBINS  SHARP. 

BENJAMIN  AUSTIN,  jr. 

SARSON  BELCHER. 

WILLIAM  HAWES. 

JOSHUA  WITHERKE. 
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triotism  is  governed  by  the  cardinal  points,  who  is  for  or  against 
a proposed  measure,  according  to  its  indication  by  compass,  or 
as  it  may  happen  to  tend  farther  from,  or  come  nearer  to,  his 
own  immediate  connexions.  And  look  at  the  west — look  at 
these  rivers — look  at  the  lakes — look  especially  at  Lake  Erie, 
and  see  what  a moderate  expenditure  has  done  for  the  safety  of 
human  life,  and  the  preservation  of  property,  in  the  navigation 
of  that  lake;  and  done,  let  me  add,  in  the  face  of  a fixed  and  ar- 
dent  opposition. 

I rejoice,  sincerely,  gentlemen,  in  the  general  progress  of  in- 
ternal improvement,  and  in  the  completion  of  so  many  objects 
near  you,  and  connected  with  your  prosperity.  Your  own  ca- 
nal and  rail  road  unite  you  with  the  Atlantic.  Near  you,  is  the 
Ohio  canal,  which  does  so  much  credit  to  a younger  state,  and 
with  which  your  city  will  doubtless  one  day  have  a direct  con- 
nexion. On  the  south  and  east  approaches  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  rail  road,  a great  and  spirited  enterprise,  which  I always 
thought  entitled  to  the  aid  of  government,  and  a branch  of 
which,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  yet  reach  the  head  of  the  Ohio. 

I will  only  add,  gentlemen,  that  for  what  I have  done,  in 
the  cause  of  internal  improvement,  I claim  no  particular  merit, 
having  only  acted  with  others,  and  discharged,  conscientiously 
and  fairly,  what  I regarded  as  my  duty  to  the  whole  country. 

Gentlemen,  the  mayor  has  spoken  of  the  importance  and  ne- 
cessity. of  education.  And  can  any  one  doubt,  that  to  man,  as 
a social  and  an  immortal  being,  as  interested  in  the  world  that 
is,  and  vastly  more  concerned  for  that  which  is  to  be,  education, 
that  is  to  say,  the  culture  of  the  mind  and  the  heart,  is  an  ob- 
ject of  infinite  importance?  So  far  as  we  can  discern  the  de- 
signs of  Providence,  the  formation  of  the  mind  and  character, 
by  instruction  in  knowledge,  and  instruction  in  righteousness, 
is  a main  end  ofhuman  being.  Among  the  new  impulses  which 
society  has  received,  none  is  more  gratifying  than  the  awaken- 
ed attention  to  public  education.  That  object  begins  to  exhibit 
itself  to  the  minds  of  men,  in  its  just,  magnitude,  and  to  possess 
its  due  share  of  regard.  It  is  but  in  a limited  degree,  and  in- 
directly only,  that  the  powers  of  the  general  government  have 
been  exercised,  in  the  promotion  of  this  object.  So  far  as  these 
powers  extend,  I have  concurred  in  their  exercise,  with  great 
pleasure.  The  western  states,  from  their  recency  of  settlement, 
from  the  great  proportion  of  their  population  which  are  children, 
and  from  other  circumstances,  which  must,  in  all  new  countries, 
more  or  less,  curtail  individual  means,  have  appeared  to  me  to 
have  peculiar  claims  to  regard;  and  in  all  cases,  where  I have 
thought  the  power  clear,  I have  most  heartily  concurred  in 
measures  designed  for  their  benefit,  in  this  respect.  And  amidst 
all  our  efforts  for  education,  literary,  moral  or  religious,  be  it 
always  remembered,  that  we  leave  opinion  and  conscience  free. 
And  heaven  grant,  that  it  mrfy  be  the  glory  of  the  United  States, 
to  have  established  two  great  truths,  of  the  highest  importance 
to  the  whole  human  race;  first,  that  an  enlightened  community 
is  capable  of  self  government;  and  second,  that  the  toleration 
of  all  sects  does  not  necessarily  produce  indifference  to  religion. 

But  I have  already  detained  you  too  Iona-  My  friends,  fellow 
citizens,  and  countrymen,  I*  take  a respectful  leave  of  you.  The 
lime  I have  passed  on  this  side  the  Alleghany,  has  been  a suc- 
cession of  happy  days.  I have  seen  much  to  instruct,  and  much 
to  delight  me.  I return  you,  again  and  again,  my  unfeigned 
thanks,  for  the  frankness  and  hospitality,  with  which  you  have 
made  me  welcome;  and  wherever  I may  go,  or  wherever  I may 
be,  I pray  you  to  believe  I shall  not  lose  the  recollection  of  your 
kindness. 

THE  ANTI-SLAVERY  MEETING. 

From  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser  of  Oct.  3. 

We  were  not  apprised,  until  after  the  publication  of  our  paper 
la6t  evening,  of  the  extent  and  depth  of  the  excitement  prevail- 
ing amongst  our  citizens,  in  regard  to  the  meeting  called  by  a 
few  individuals,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a society  of  im- 
mediate abolitionists.  It  appears,  however,  that  our  most  re- 
spectable citizens,  with  one  voice,  were  grieved  that  such  a 
meeting  should  have  been  called  in  N.  York,  and  many  of  them 
had  determined  to  attend,  and  assist  in  crushing  the  dangerous 
project.  Other  elements  were  also  stirred  into  action  by  the 
publication  of  a morning  paper,  to  which  we  briefly  adverted  in 
terms  of  censure  yesterday,  and  a still  greater  degree  of  feeling 
excited  in  the  course  of  the  day,  by  the  posting  of  a large  placard 
through  the  city,  of  which  the  following  is  a copy: — 

NOTICE. 

To  all  persons  from  the  south. 

All  persons  interested  in  the  subject  of  the  meeting,  called  by 
J.  Leavitt,  W.  Goodell, 

W.  Green,  jr.  J.  Rankin, 

Lewis  Tappan. 

At  Clinton  Hall, 

This  evening,  at  7 o’clock, 

Are  requested  to  atted  at  the  same  hour  and  place. 

MANY  SOUTHERNERS. 

New  York , October  2d,  1833. 

N.  B.  All  citizens  who  may  feel  disposed  to  manifest  the  true 
feeling  of  the  state  on  this  subject,  are  requested  to  attend. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  for  a moment,  that  this  inflammatory 
placard  was  published  at  the  instigation  of  any  of  our  southern 
fellow  citizens  sojourning  temporarily  amongst  us;  but  was  most 
'probably  the  work  of  evil-minded  people  of  our  own,  who  were 
disposed  to  create  a riot.  No  doubt  the  southern  gentlemen 
now  in  the  city  felt  deeply  interested  in  the  meeting;  but  we 


question  whether  any  of  them  would  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
thus  interfering  in  the  domestic  concerns  of  our  city.  Be  the 
origin  of  the  handbill  what  it  may,  however,  the  effect  of 
the  several  publications,  and  the  still  deeper  and  more  so- 
lemn tone  of  feeling  prevading  the  bosom  of  our  best  citizens, 
was  to  produce  a general  and  most  uncommon  degree  of  excite- 
ment. At  a very  early  hour,  therefore,  the  people  began  to  as- 
semble in  crowds  in  front  of  Clinton  Hall — the  place  appointed 
for  the  meeting.  There,  for  the  first  time,  they  were  apprised, 
by  a notice  upon  the  door,  that  no  meeting  would  beheld. — 
Either  the  gentlemen  signing  the  notice  had  become  convinced 
that  they  were  raising  a storm  which  they  could  not  control, 
and  had  therefore  wisely  changed,  their  purposes,  or  the  trus- 
tees of  the  hall,  foreseeing  a tumultuous  night,  had  closed  the 
doors — we  know  not  which.  Hundreds,  on  being  apprised  that 
the  meeting  was  given  up,  retired  to  their  respective  homes; 
but  the  throng  still  increased  to  perhaps  several  thousands,  of 
highly  respectable  citizens:  and  as  they  roused  the  tempers  of 
each  other  by  mutual  expressions  of  disgust  and  execration  re- 
specting the  authors  of  the  projected  proceedings,  it  soon  be- 
came evident  that  the  latter  persons  were  acting  with  far  the 
discreetest  valor  by  staying  away.  In  regard  to  William  Lloyd 
Garrison,  the  misguided  young  gentleman  who  has  just  return- 
ed from  England,  whither  he  has  recently  been  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose, as  it  would  seem,  of  traducing  the  people  and  institutions 
of  his  own  country,  and  who,  it  was  supposed,  was  to  have 
taken  an  active  part  in  this  meeting,  but  one  sentiment  appear- 
ed to  prevail.  We  will  not  record  the  expressions  of  disgust 
and  abhorrence  which  were  coupled  with  his  name;  and  we  be- 
lieve that  had  he  been  present,  many  grave  and  respectable 
citizens,  who,  under  other  circumstances  would  have  been  the 
last  to  participate  in  any  disorderly  popular  proceedings,  would 
at  least  have  assented'to  his  decoration  m „ oo«t  or  tar  and  fea- 
thers. cucii  were  tne  threats,  which  we  record — by  no  means 
with  approbation — but  merely  as  historians,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  exhibiting  to  our  fellow  citizens  abroad,  the  true  state  of  the- 
public  sentiment  here,  upon  this  interesting  and  exciting  sub- 
ject. We  hope,  most  sincerely,  that  not  a hair  of  Mr.  Garrison’s 
head  will  ever  be  injured  by  personal  violence;  but  he  will  do 
weil  to  consider  that  his  course  of  conduct  in  England,  has 
kindled  a spirit  of  hostility  towards  him  at  home,  which  cannot 
be  easily  allayed.  He  will  act  wisely  never  to  attempt  address- 
ing a public  meeting  in  this  country  again.  With  those  foreign 
rivals  who  roll  every  scandal  upon  the  American  character  as  'i 
sweet  morsel  under  their  tongues,  his  orations  will  doubtless  be 
acceptable. 

But  to  recur  to  the  proceeding  of  last  night.  Notwithstanding 
the  notification  of  “no  meeting,”  above  spokejr  of,  “the  peo- 
ple”— we  now  quote  the  report  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce — . 
“continued  to  enter  the  hall  and  ascend  the  staircase,  until  the 
place  became  crowded  to  suffocation-  Here  the  meeting  was 
organized  by  the  appointment  of  general  Bogardus,  as  chairman, 
and  P.  P.  Parsells  and  M.  C,  Patterson,  e squires,  as  secretaries » 
After  waiting  until  a quarter  after  seven,  there  was  an  almost 
unanimous  call  for  an  adjournment  to  Tammany  Hall,  where, 
in  the  course  of  a fhw  minutes,  several  hundreds  assembled.” 

A gentleman  Was  about  to  address  the  meeting,  when  a per- 
son approached  the  chair  and  stated  that  the  meeting  which 
was  to  have  been  held  at  Clinton  Hall  was  at  that  moment  be- 
ing heiu  in  Chatham  street  chapel.  Several  voices  cried  out, 
“let  us  go  there  and  rout  them!” 

The  chairman.  Gentlemen,  that  is  not  the  way  for  us  to  act. 
We  have  met  here  to  give  expression  to  public  opinion,  and  the 
only  proper  way  to  do  so  is  by  passing  resolutions.  Were  we 
to  go  from  this  to  the  meeting  at  Chatham  street  chapel,  we 
should  be  stigmatized  as  d is  organizers.  Let  us  first  pass  the 
resolutions,  and  then  every  gentleman  can  act  as  he  thinks  pro- 
per. 

Mr.  F.  J).  Tallmadge  said  that  a meeting  had  been  called  by 
a certain  class  of  citizens  for  the  purpose-of  passing  resolutions. 
A notice  had  been  published  in  the  papers,  staling  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  meeting  was  to  promote  the  emancipation  of  slaves 
in  the  United  States;  and  he  was  sure  every  person  present 
would  join  in  it.  [Some  person  present  cried  out,  “No,  I will 
not  join  in  it” — which  occasioned  much  laughter  ] It  was, 
however,  a very  serious  question  how  the  object  was  to  be  ef- 
fected. Surely  it  was  not  to  be  done  by  reducing  two  millions 
of  slaves  to  pauperism  and  rendering  them  de  pendent  on  the 
northern  states  for  the  means  of  supporting  existence.  It  was 
not  that  view  only  which  was  to  be  taken  of  the  question;  for  if 
the  blacks  of  the  southern  states  were  at  once  to  be  set  free, 
the  whites  would  become  slaves.  Ought  there  not,  then,  to  be 
a. feeling  of  conciliation  between  the  people  of  this  part  of  the 
United  States  and  their  southern  neighbors,  when  it  was  a ques- 
tion which  might  lead  to  a civil  war.  Even  if  they  had  the 
power  of  giving  freedom  to  two  millions  of  slaves,  could  they 
think  of  doing  so  without  compensating  their  owners?  And 
where  would  those  fine  philanthropists  get  money  enough  for 
such  an  object?  It  would  amount  to  more  than  the  entire  taxa- 
tion of  the  United  Slates.  The  only  course  bv  which  the  object 
could  be  attained,  was  a gradual  abolition.  Let  that  be  done, 
hut  at  the  same  time  let  them  conciliate  their  southern  neigh- 
bors. With  these  feelings  he  would  move  the  following  resolu- 
tions: [See  below.] 

Mr.  John  Neal,  of  Portland,  Maine,  seconded  the  resolutions, 
and  said  that,  he  considered  nothing  better  calculated  to  perpe- 
tuate the  union.  He  came  to  the  meeting  in  the  hopes  of  seeing 
Mr.  Garrison,  who  had  grossly  misrepresented  the  people  o 
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New  England, Trom  which  part  of  the  country  he,  (Mr.  Neal), 
had  come.  There  were  several  hundred  honest  men  in  New 
England,  equally  friendly  to  emancipation  as  Mr.  Garrison;  but 
who  were  far  from  adopting  the  opinions  of  the  anti-slavery 
society.  Mr.  Garrison  had  defined  the  sole  purpose  of  that  so- 
ciety to  be  the  immediate  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  And  how 
did  he  propose  carrying  it  into  effect?  Was  it  by  calling  the 
men  of  the  south,  kidnappers  and  slave-stealers?  Such  a so- 
ciety was  well  calculated  to  produce  a dissolution  of  the  union, 
and  if  the  union  was  to  be  trampled  under  foot,  he  would  hold 
Mr.  Garrison  accountable  for  it.  Mr.  Garrison  had  not  only 
published  his  own  opinions  on  the  subject  in  England,  but  has 
published  British  opinions  on  the  subject  in  America.  He,  (Mr. 
N.)  would  assert  that  the  men  of  the  south  were  friendly  to 
emancipation.  Thomas  Jefferson  was  a slave-holder,  and  when 
only  twenty-two  years  of  age  declared  against  slavery  in  the 
legislature,  and  published  a much  admired  book  on  the  subject. 
There  was  a Mrs.  Child,  who  had  written  a book  in  favor  of 
immediate  emancipation.  Mr.  Garrison  wrote  a book  also,  but 
when  the  anti-slavery  society  was  asked  if  they  were  for  giving 
full  rights  to  the  slaves  at  once;  they  made  no  answer.  If  full 
rights  were  to  be  given  at  once  to  the  slaves,  what  would  be  the 
consequence  in  Louisiana,  where  the,slaves  were  two  to  one  in 
proportion  to  the  whites?  Would  they  not  out  vote  them  on 
every  occasion.  Mr.  Garrison’s  doctrine  was,  that  the  slaves 
should  not  only  be  emancipated,  but  receive  compensation  for 
their  labor,  and  have  a right  to  make  their  own  laws.  The 
societies  which  Mr.  Garrison  had  got  up,  should  be  called,  not 
anti  slavery,  but  anti-colonization  societies.  His  object  in  get- 
ting up  those  societies  was  for  the  mere  purpose  of  supporting  a 
miserable  newspaper,  and  disposing  of  a pamphlet  containing 
extracts  from  the  writings  of  John  Randolph.  He,  (Mr.  Garri- 
son), hail  wpondoH  ail  the  funds  that  were  collected  in  New 
England  in  his  miscalled  mission  to  Great  dum...  a=  bNcw 
England  man,  he  felt  pleasure  in  seconding  the  resolutions, 
r The  resolutions  were  then  put  from  the  chair  and  carried  amidst 
loud  acclamations. 


tual,  moral  and  religious  improvement,  by  correcting  the  pre- 
judices of  public  opinion,  and  by  endeavoring  to  obtain  for  our 
colored  fellow  citizens  an  equality  with  the  whites  of  civil  and 
religious  privileges;  but  will  never  countenance  the  oppressed 
in  vindicating  their  rights  by  resorting  to  physical  force. 

Article  4.  Any  person  who  agrees  with  the  principles  of  this 
constitution,  and  contributes  to  the  funds,  may  be  a member  of 
the  society,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  its  meetings. 

[The  remaining  articles  regulate  the  officers  and  their  duties, 
provide  for  a meeting  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  October  an- 
nually, and  at  other  times  on  the  call  of  the  committee,  and 
prescribe  the  mode  of  altering  the  constitution.] 

The  society  then  went  into  the  choice  of  officers,  when  the 
following  persons  were  chosen: 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

Arthur  Tappan,  president. 

William  Green,  jr.  vice  president. 

John  Rankin,  treasurer. 

Elizur  Wright,  jr.  corresponding  secretary. 
Charles  W.  Denison,  recording  secretary. 

Joshua  Leavitt,  ]i 

Isaac  T.  Hopper,  j 

Abraham  L.  Cox,  M.  D.  [managers. 

Lewis  Tappen,  j 

William  Goodell,  j • . A 

After  which,  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

ABRAHAM  L.  COX,  secretary. 


PUBLIC  meeting. 

On  Wednesday  evening  at  7 o’clock,  a large  concourse  of  the 
citizens  of  New  York  assembled  at  Clinton  Hall  in  pursuance 
of  the  following  notice. 

fijf=The  friends  of  the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
United  Stales,  are  requested  to  meet  at  Clinton  Hall,  on  Wed- 
nesday evening,  2d  October,  at  7 o’clock,  to  form  a New  York 
city  anti  slavery  society. 


It  appears,  however,  that  the  purposes  for  which  the  meeting 
had  been  Originally  called,  were  indirectly  attained  by  the  gen- 
tlemen concerned.  Finding,  as  we  have  already  remarked  in  ef- 
fect, that  it  is  much  easier  to  raise  a popular  whirlwind  than 
to  ride  securely  upon  it,  they  prudently  and  privately  changed 
{.heir  place  of  meeting.  Retiring  to  the  Chatham  street  chapel, 
the  following  proceedings  were  had,  as  we  find  by  the  record  in 
the  moring  papers: 

anti  slavery  society. 

At  a meeting  of  the  friends  of  the  immediate  emancipation  of 
slaves  in  the  United  States,  held  at  Chatham  street  chapel  last 
evening,  at  half- pact  seven  o’clock,  John  Rankin  was  chosen 
chairman,  and  Abraham  Cox,  M.  D.  secretary. 

After  an  address  to  the  throne  of  grace,  on  motion,  if.  was 

Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  at  this  time  to  form  a society 
for  promoting  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

A committee  appointed  at  a preliminary  meeting  then  offered 
a draft  of  a constitution,  which  was  read,  and  its  principles  dis- 
cussed, when  the  same  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows; 

CONSTITUTION 

Of  the  New  York  city  anti  slavery  society. 

Whereas,  our  national  existence  is  based  on  the  principle  laid 
down  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  “that  all  mankind 
are  created  equal,  and  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  unalienable  rights,  among  which  are  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness;”  And  ivhereas  after  the  lapse  of 
nearly  sixty  years  since  the  faith  and  honor  of  the  American 
people  were  pledged  to  this  avowal,  before  Almighty  God  and 
the  world,  one-sixth  part  of  the  nation  are  held  in  bondage  by 
their  fellow  citizens;  And  whereas,  slavery  is  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  natural  justice,  of  our  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  is  greatly  hindering  the 
prosperity  of  tbe  country,  while  it  is  endangering  the  peace, 
union  and  liberties  of  the  states;  And  whereas,  we  believe  that 
no  scheme  of  expatriation,  either  voluntary  or  by  compulsion, 
can  remove  this  great  and  increasing  evil;  And  whereas,  we  be- 
lieve that  it  is  practicable,  by  appeals  to  the  consciences,  hearts 
and  interests  of  the  people,  to  awaken  a public  sentiment 
throughout  the  nation  that  will  be  opposed  to  the  continuance 
of  slavery  in  any  part  of  the  republic,  and  by  effecting  the  speedy 
aboliton  of  slavery,  prevent  a general  convulsion;  And  whereas, 
we  believe  that  we  owe  it  to  the  oppressed,  to  our  fellow  citi- 
zens who  hold  slaves,  to  posterity  and  to  God,  to  do  all  that  is 
lawfully  in  our  power  to  bring  about  the  extinction  of  slavery,  we 
do  hereby  agree,  (with  a prayerful  reliance  on  that  great  Being 
who  “has  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  to  dwell  on  all 
the  face  of  the  earth,”)  to  form  ourselves  into  a society  to  be 
governed  by  the  following  constitution. 

Article  1.  This  society  shall  be  styled  the  “New  York  city 
anti-slavery  society.” 

Article  2.  The  object  of  this  society  shall  be  to  collect  and 
diffuse  information  on  the  true  character  of  slavery;  to  convince 
our  countrymen  of  its  heinous  criminality  in  the  sight  of  God;  to 
show  that  the  duty,  safety  and  interest  of  all  concerned  require 
its  abandonment;  and  to  take  all  lawful,  moral  and  religious 
means  to  effect  a total  and  immediate  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
United  States. 

Article  3.  This  society  shall  aim  to  elevate  the  character  and 
condition  of  the  people  of  color,  by  encouraging  tlieir  intellec- 


JOSHUA LEAVITT,] 

WM.  GOODELL,  | 

WM.  GREEN,  jr.  [committee. 

JOHN  RANKIN,  | 

LEWIS  TAPPAN,  J 

This  assemblage  being  informed  that  the  trustees  of  Clinton 
Hall  had  closed  their  doors  against  any  meeting  which  might 
convene  under  the  foregoing  notice,  those  present  organized  in 
the  passages  of  the  building,  by  calling  general  Robert  Bogardus 
to  the  chair,  and  appointing  M.  C.  Paterson,  esq.  and  Mr.^P.  P. 
Parcells,  secretaries.  On  motion  it  was  resolved  to  adjourn  to 
Tammany  Hall. 

The  large  room  in  that  well  known  establishment  was  soon 
filled  to  overflowing:  when  the  following  resolutions  were  in- 
troduced by  F.  A.  Tallmage,  esq.  with  a short  but  appropriate 
address;  and  being  seconded  by  John  Neal,  esq.  of  Portland, 
Maine,  who  also  made  some  pertinent  remarks,  were  unani- 
mously and  enthusiastically  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  our  duty  to  the  country,  and  our  southern 
brethren  in  particular,  render  it  improper  and  inexpedient  to 
agitate  a question  pregnant  with  peril  and  difficulty  to  the  com- 
mon weal. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  our  duty  as  citizens  and  Christians,  to 
mitigate,  not  to  increase  the  evils  of  slavery  by  an  unjustifiable 
interference,  in  a matter  which  requires  the  will  and  cordial 
concurrence  of  all  to  modify  or  remove. 

Resolved,  That  we  take  this  opportunity  to  express  to  our 
southren  brethren  our  fixed  and  unalterable  determination  to 
resist  every  attempt  that  may  be  made  to  interfere  with  the  re- 
lations in  which  master  and  slave  now  stand,  as  guaranteed  to 
to  them  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  presented  to 
Messrs.  Howard  and  Lovejoy,  for  the  gratuitous  use  of  their 
room  on  this  occasion. 

Resolved,  That  these  proceedings  be  signed  by  the  chairman 
and  secretaries,  and  published  in  all  the  daily  papers. 

ROBERT  BOGARDUS,  chairman. 


M.  C.  Patterson,  ) . • 

P.  P.  Parsells,  j secretaries. 


We  learn  with  regret,  that  the  proceedings  at  the  chapel  were 
concluded  with  a broad  farce,  altogether  unsuitable  to  tbe  sa- 
cred purposes  for  which  that  edifice  is  at  present  appropriated. 
Having  heard  that  the  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  proceedings 
just  recorded,  were  in  conclave  at  the  chapel,  the  more  disor- 
derly portion  of  the  meeting  at  Tammany  Hall,  proceeded  thi- 
ther after  the  business  at  the  hall  was  concluded  for  the  pur- 
pose of  breaking  them  up.  On  arriving  at  the  chapel,  however, 
the  meeting  appeared  suddenly  to  have  dispersed,  for  the 
doors  were  open,  and  the  lights  burning.  The  crowd  immedia- 
tely took  possession.  A black  man  who  entered  heartily  into 
the  sport,  consented  to. bear  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  immediate  emancipationists,  and  was  there- 
upon appointed  chairman,  and  a secretary  was  likewise  chosen. 
Some  burlesque  resolutions  were  then  adopted,  as  we  are  in- 
formed, upon  the  subjects  of  equality,  amalgamation,  &e.  after 
which  the  chairman  returned  thanks  for  the  honor  done  him  in 
his  appointment  to  preside  over  such  an  assemblage.  The  meet- 
ing then  adjourned  in  a frolic;  and  we  rejoice,  on  the  whole, 
that  the  angry  frowns  with  which  the  proceedings  of  the  night 
commenced,  were  at  last  converted  into  broad  grins. 
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Our  city  has  been  filled  with  strangers.  It  was  hardly 
possible  to  obtain  accommodations  at  our  numerous  and 
large  hotels.  The  autumn  business  has  commenced,  and 
the  rail  road  is  pouring-in  great  supplies  from  the  west. 
We  have  had  Mr.  Durant’s  second  ascention — the  great 
fall  races— the  French  opera— the  performance  of  Mezep- 
pa— and  splendid  displays  of  fire  works,  all  tending  to 
excite  and  keep  up  the  attention  of  many.  Among  the 
visiters  were  Mr.  Van  Suren,  vice  president  of  the  U. 
States,  and  John  Sergeant , esq.  of  Philadelphia. 

We  have  now  relieved  ourselves  of  one  promise,  in 
the  publication  and  record  of  Mr.  Girard’s  will.  One  or 
two  other  like  engagements  shall  soon  be  complied  with. 

The  Russian  catechism  for  Poland  is  the  perfection  of 
despotism. 

There  are  several  articles  concerning  the  bank  which 
seem  to  partake  of  an  official  character,  though  not  so 
published — one  or  two  of  which  we  shall  probably  copy 
next  week.  The  price  of  the  stock  of  the  bank,  at  New 
York,  is  109@109£. 

A very  severe  cold,  (with  which  it  would  have  been 
imprudent  to  leave  home),  prevented  the  editor’s  usual 
attendance  at  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  American  In- 
stitute, at  New  York,  held  in  the  present  week.  We 
learn  that  the  shew  of  American  products  and  manufac- 
tures, was  very  extensive  and  uncommonly  interesting. 
We  shall  give  some  particulars  hereafter. 

. American  stocks,  London,  September  5.  New  York  5 
per  cents.  1845,  107^,  Pennsylvania  54, 105  5-8  to  108,  9, 
Ohio  50  115;  Alabamas  9 7|;  Louisiana  state  loan  103|  to 
104;  United  States  bank  shares  £23  5s.  or  $111  60,  at  the 
legal  value  of  the  £ sterling. 

The  cotton  market  at  Liverpool  was  dull  and  languid, 
only  12,420  bales  being  sold  in  the  week  ending  Septem- 
ber 7,  viz — 350  Sea  Islands,  at  15^  a 17 — 60  Stained,  8^ 
a 14— 3,430— Upland,  10  a 12—3,510  Orleans,  10  a 13— 
3,560  Alabama,  9£  a 12—1,050  Brazils,  11^  a 14^—50 
Egyptian,  14| — 170  West  Indies,  9 a 12 — 240  E.  India,  at 
8 a 8^ — total  14,420  bales. 

The  price  of  iron  has  again  advanced  10s.  per  ton — 
(which  is  a large  sum  on  the  coarse  kinds) — because  that 
the  tarifflaws  of  the  United  States  and  of  France  have 
been  “modified.”  This  fact  is  worth  a volume  of  specu- 
lation. It  is  not  the  first  time  that  reduced  duties  in  the 
United  States,  have  caused  increased  profits  to  foreign 
manufacturers. 

Mr.  Clay.  We  learn  that  Mr.  Clay,  and  his  family, 
were,  on  Saturday,  met  at  Frenchtown  by  a committee 
of  gentlemen  appointed  at  a public  meeting  to  wait  upon 
them  to  Philadelphia,  and  to  conduct  them  to  the  lodg- 
ings provided  for  them. 

About  two  o’clock,  Chesnut  street  wharf,  and  the 
wharves  adjoining,  were  crowded  with  citizens,  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  the  expected  guest,  and  the  numbers  con- 
tinued to  increase,  notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather.  Shortly  after  three  o’clock,  the  steamboat  Ro- 
bert Morris  hove  in  sight,  round  the  point,  and  her  extra 
decoration  of  flags  gave  notice  that  Mr.  Clay  was  on 
board.  When  the  Robert  Morris  reached  the  wharf,  the 
passengers  gave  a hearty  cheer,  and  the  steamboat  New 
Philadelphia  run  up  her  flags.  When  Mr.  Clay  landed 
he  was  greeted  with  huzzas,  which  continued  until  he 
arrived  at  the  United  States  hotel,  to  which  he  was  con- 
ducted by  his  friend,  Mr.  John  Sergeant. 

Mrs.  Clay,  and  the  other  members  of  the  family,  rode 
from  the  steamboat  with  Mathew  Carey,  esq.  who  was, 
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as  usual,  prompt  and  efficient  to  do  honor  to  those  who 
have  done  good  to  the  people. 

At  the  U.  S.  hotel,  Mr.  Clay  received  a great  number 
of  his  friends.  He  will,  we  understand,  leave  the  city 
on  Tuesday  for  Boston,  where  he  has  a son  in  the  count- 
ing room  of  the  Messrs.  Lawrence.  [ U.  S.  Gaz. 

From  the  United  States  Gazette. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  laying  before  our  readers  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  correspondence: 

TO  THE  HON.  HENRY  CLAY. 

Dear  sir:  It  is  highly  grateful  to  us  that  we  have  been  deput- 
ed by  a large  and  respectable  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia, to  congratulate  you  on  your  arrival  here,  and  to  ex- 
press to  you  their  most  cordial  approbation  of  your  public  and 
private  character — of  your  honorable  career,  distinguished  by 
zeal  and  ardor  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  not  only  in  our  own  be- 
loved country,  but  in  distant  climes,  when  she  maintained  a 
long,  a perilous,  and  a dubious  struggle  with  grinding  despotism 
— a career,  moreover,  which  displayed  the  most  profound 
views  of  the  only  true  and  solid  interests  of  a nation,  protec- 
tion of  its  industry,  in  every  shape,  agricultural,  manufacturing 
and  commercial,  which  you  have  at  all  times  supported  with 
the  full  exercise  of  those  splendid  powers  with  which  heaven 
has  endowed  you — and  manifested  a consistency  of  conduct  as 
a statesman,  which,  unfortunately  for  the  happiness  and  best 
interests  of  mankind,  has  been  at  all  times  too  rare  among  that 
class — a class  which  so  powerfully  operates  upon  the  destinies 
of  nations. 

After  this  expression  of  our  feelings  towards  you,  we  respect- 
fully beg  leave  to  be  gratified  by  your  acceptance  ofan  invita- 
tion to  dinner,  on  such  day  as  may  best  suit  your  convenience. 

We  are,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  humble  serv’ts, 

Mathew  Carey, 
John  Sergeant, 

J.  11.  Ingersoll, 

W.  Fitler, 

G.  Scull. 

Philadelphia , October  14,  1833. 

Philadelphia,  October  14,  1833. 

Gentlemen:  I hasten  to  present  my  cordial  and  respectful 
thanks  for  the  friendly  congratulations,  communicated  in  your 
note  of  this  day,  just  received.  I have  never  visited  your  fine 
city  without  high  gratification,  but  on  no  other  occasion  with 
greater  than  the  present.  1 feel,  with  deep  sensibility,  the  ap- 
probation of  my  character  and  conduct  which  you  have  so 
kindly  expressed.  If,  gentlemen,  as  I am  quite  sore,  you  estiK 
mate  too  highly  my  exertions  in  the  cause  of  human  liberty, 
and  that  of  promoting  the  general  prosperity  of  our  country, 
your  partiality  does  not  exaggerate  the  zeal  and  ardor  with 
which  I have  honestly  strove  to  maintain  its  freedom  and  se- 
cure its  interests.  I regret  that  I have  been  able  to  do  so  little, 
but  the  time  has  arrived,  which  I long  ago  apprehended,  when 
our  greatest  exertions  are  necessary  to  maintain  the  free  insti- 
tutions inherited  from  Our  ancestors.  Yes,  gentlemen,  disguise 
is  useless;  the  time  is  come  when  we  must  decide  whether  the 
constitution,  the  laws,  and  the  checks  which  they  have  respec- 
tively provided,  shall  prevail,  or  the  will  of  one  man  shall  have 
uncontrolled  sway.  In  the  settlement  of  that  question,  I shall 
be  found  where  I have  ever  been. 

I pray  you  to  convey  to  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  whom 
you  represent,  my  grateful  acknowledgments  for  their  friendly 
reception  of  me,  and  to  express  to  them  my  regret  that  circum- 
stances will  not  allow  me  to  accept  the  honor  of  a public  din- 
ner which  they  have  been  pleased  to  offer.  I add,  gentlemen, 
for  yourselves,  assurances  of  the  high  respect  and  regard  of  your 
friend  and  obedient  servant,  H.  Clay. 

Messrs.  M.  Carey,  John  Sergeant,  J.  R.  Ingersoll,  W.  Fitler 
and  G.  Scull,  &c.  &e.  &c. 


From  the  New  York  Mercantile  Advertiser  of  Tuesday. 

The  following  correspondence  was  handed  to  us  last  evening 
for  publication.  Mr.  Clay  is  expected  to  arrive  in  town  this 
afternoon  by  the  rail  road  line.  He  will  be  accompanied  by  a 
committee  of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  to  Amboy,  where  he 
will  be  met  by  a committee  from  this  city,  deputed  to  attend 
him  from  that  place. 

New  York , October  llth,  1833. 

Sir:  Having  very  recently  learned  from  the  public  prints,  that 
you  contemplate  soon  to  visit  this  city,  on  an  excursion  to  the 
eastern  states,  a very  large  number  of  our  most  distinguished 
and  respectable  citizens  are  desirous  of  testifying  the  high  re^ 
spect  they  entertain  for  you  as  a statesman  and  a patriot,  by  the 
offer  to  you  of  a public  dinner.  On  their  behalf  we  take  great 
pleasure  in  inviting  you  to  partak?  of  such  a dinner  in  this  citya 
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at  such  time  as  you  may  please  to  designate;  assuring  you  of 
the  high  gratification  that  a compliance  with  this  request  w’ould 
afford  those  whom  we  represent,  as  well  as  ourselves. 

We  have  the  honor  to  he,  most  respectfully,  your  fellow  citi- 
zens and  obedient  servants, 

John  Trumbull,  James  Kent,  Henry  Remsen,  Gharles  Aug. 
Davis,  Samuel  Stevens,  Ellis  Potter,  Stephen  Whitney,  Peter 
H.  Schenck,  Francis  Olmsted,  H.  Maxwell,  David  B.  Ogden, 
Sidney  Brooks,  Isaac  S.  Hone,  Anthony  Lamb,  H.  Ketch  urn, 
John  Mason,  Peter  Stagg,  James  Boyd,  jr.  Abm.  R.  Lawrence, 
Jer’h  F.  Randolph,  M.  B.  Edgar,  David  Graham,  jr.  Simeon 
Draper,  jr.  Edmund  Gamage. 

To  the  lion.  Henry  Clay,  Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia,  Vith  October,  1833. 
Gentlemen:  I hasten  to  make  the  most  respectful  and  grateful 
acknowledgements  for  the  honor  done  me  in  the  tender  of  a 
public  dinner,  made  in  your  letter  of  yesterday,  and  for  the  sen- 
timents of  respect  towards  me  which  prompted  it;  but  I have  to 
regret  that  my  acceptance  of  it  would  not  be  compatible  with 
the  purposes  of  my  present  journey  and  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  4 am  performing  it.  I shall,  however,  proceed  on 
Tuesday  next  to  New  York,  where  I shall  remain  a day  or  two, 
during  which  it  will  afford  me  much  pleasure  to  meet  any  of  its 
inhabitants  who  may  desire  to  see  me.  and  to  repeat,  in  person, 
the  expression  of  the  feelings  of  gratitude  inspired  by  your  note. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  with  the  highest  respect,  your  friend 
and  obedient  servant,  H.  Clay. 

Col.  Trumbull,  chancellor  Kent,  Henry  Remsen,  esqrs.  and 
others,  a committee  of  citizens  of  New  York. 

In  reply  to  an  invitation  to  visit  the  exhibition  of  the 
New  York  American  Institute,  the  following  note  was 
received— 

Philadelphia , 12 th  Oct.  1833. 

Gentlemen,— I received  your  obliging  note,  inviting  my  pre- 
sence at  the  exhibition  of  the  American  Institute  next  week. 

I shall  endeavor  to  reach  New  York  on  Tuesday,  and  will  avail 
myself  of  the  opportunity,  during  the  two  succeeding  days,  of 
witnessing  fruits  of  the  progress  of  the  American  arts,  present- 
ed at  the  fair.  I anticipate  great  satisfaction  from  the  interest- 
ing display  which  I have  no  doubt  will  be  made  on  that  occa- 
sion. Meantime,  I am,  with  high  and  grateful  respect,  your 
obedient  servant,  H.  Clay. 

Messrs.  T.  if.  Wakeman,  S.  B.  Hamilton  and  George  Sulli- 
van, fyc.  fyc.  4'c. 

A meeting-  of  the  citizens  of  Wilmington,  Del.  was 
held,  at  which  a highly  respectable  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  wait  on  Mr.  Clay,  at  New  Castle,  (when  on 
his  way  to  Philadelphia),  and,  after  tendering  him  the 
“heartfelt  salutations  of  the  meeting,”  invited  him  to 
partake  of  a dinner  in  that  city,  &c.  Mr.  Clay  declined 
the  public  dinner,  but  will  visit  Wilmington  on  his  re- 
turn south.  We  shall  record  the  correspondence. 

Several  other  cities  and  towns  have  tendered  like  com- 
pliments to  Mr.  Clay.  Some  particulars  hereafter. 

Mr.  Clay  was  received  with  much  excitement  in  New 
York.  He  was  conveyed  to  the  American  Hotel,  escort- 
ed by  a large  procession  of  gentlemen  on  horseback,  and 
from  5,000  to  10,000  persons,  of  all  parties,  assembled  to 
pay  their  respects.  A special  meeting  of  the  board  of 
aldermen  was  held,  and  the  governor’s  room,  in  the  City 
Hall,  appropriated  to  his  use — 'where,  on  Wednesday  , he 
was  visted  by  a very  great  number  of  persons,  &c. 

Mu.  Durant  made  a second  ascention  from  Balti- 
more, on  Monday  last.  The  balloon  was  filled,  and  let 
off  at  the  time  appointed,  and  in  the  presence  of  an  in- 
creased number  of  spectators.  It  ascended  so  majesti- 
cally and  floated  in  the  air  so  easily,  that  few  persons  had 
an  unpleasant  feeling  for  the  safety  of  the  aeronaut— who 
seemed  as  cool  and  collected  as  if  engaged  in  an  ordina- 
ry business.  This  was  Mr.  Durant’s  9th  ascention,  and 
completely  successful.  He  started  at  28  minutes  past  4 
o’clock,  with  a view  of  taking  his  tea  at  Chestertown,  on 
the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland — but  the  wind  being 
light,  he  soon  found  that  he  could  not  make  the  voyage 
so  speedily  as  was  expected.  Mr.  Durant,  (after  stop- 
ping near  North  Point,  and  obtaining  a glass  of  water, 
and  holding  a brief  conversation  with  several  persons) 
was  induced  to  speak  the  steamboat  Independence,  on  her 
way  to  French  Town,  and  was  taken  on  board,  &c.  as  the 
following  extracts  from  Mr.  D’s  journal  will  shew — • 

‘‘At  5h.  6m.  I hove  too  on  the  farm  of  Benjamin  Porter,  when 
he  and  Dr.  Mace  came  to;the  car;  l shook  hands  with  them,  and 
for  such  a short  acquaintance  I found  them  very,  sociable. — 
They  gave  me  a glass  of  water,  and  politely  offered  me  some- 
thirtg  stronger,  with  tea,  and  to  make  my  stay  agreeable,  if  I 


would  consent  to  stay  with  them.  They  informed  me  the  next 
neighbor  was  Mr.  I.  R.  Briscoe,  and  that  I was  ten  miles  from 
Baltimore.  I declined  all  their  kind  offers,  except  the  water 
gave  them  the  address  and  evening  papers,  bid  them  good  bye’ 
tripped  the  anchor  and  started  after  a delay  of  2 minutes  for 
Chestertown,  highly  delighted  with  my  new  acquaintances  and 
the  many  marks  of  kindness  received  from  them. 

“At  5h.  27m.  I passed  over  and  conversed  with  Mr.  Benjamin 
F.  Hart,  whom  though  as  loquacious  as  myself,  I found  one  of 
Job’s  comforters.  He  informed  me  I was  sixteen  miles  from 
Baltimore,  thirty  miles  from  Chestertown,  and  fourteen  miles 
to  the  Eastern  Shore.  Though  I doubted  his  knowledge  of  dis- 
tances, still  the  interview  was  pleasing.  I sent  him  down  co- 
pies of  the  address  and  evening  papers,  on  which  [ wrote  Mr. 
Durant’s  compliments — bid  him  good  bye,  and  entered  over  the 
Chesapeake  bay.  Here  I saw  several  row  boats  alorm  the 
shore,  at  distances  of  2 and  4 miles  making  for  me.  Though 
the  wind  was  light  I soon  left  them  in  the  distance.  A steam- 
boat, which  I had  been  watching  some  time,  had  now  rounded 
the  point,  and  with  her  course  directed  towards  me,  was  evi- 
dently gaining  on  the  distance.  I found  the  wind  was  lightest 
near  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  kept  low,  to  afford  her  an  op- 
portunity of  coming  up,  as  I wished  to  speak  her.  and  request 
the  captain  to  report  me  at  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  I was  within  one  mile  of  the  Eastern 
Shore  that  I gave  up  the  idea  of  supping  at  Chestertown.  I was 
almost  becalmed,  night  approaching,  and  the  shore  was  near- 
ing almost  covered  with  forest  trees,  which  would  render  it  dif- 
ficult for  me  to  save  iny  balloon. 

“The  steamboat  was  now  so  near  that  I could  see  the  passen- 
gers waving  their  hats,  and  directly  I saw  the  small  boat  let 
into  the  water,  manned  by  three  men,  and  put  off.  This  was 
the  most  favorable  circumstance  I could  wish  for  a safe  de- 
scent. I immediately  lowered  one  annhnr  with  91)0  fippl  of  cord 

— then  lowered  the  balloon  so  that  the  anchor  with  a few  feet 
of  cord  went  in  the  water. 

“I  remained  suspended  in  air  150  feet,  when  the  boat  came 
up,  and  to  my  great  pleasure,  my  old  friend  capt.  Pearce  caught 
the  anchor  at  6h.  15m.  He  towed  me  to  the  steamboat  Inde- 
pendence, where  I lowered  the  other  anchor  to  the  passengers, 
who  hauled  me  down  on  the  -upper  deck,  where  I was  rendered 
every  assistance  to  fold  my  balloon,  which  is  not  injured  in  the 
least  degree. 

“Capt.  Pearce,  with  his  usual  politeness  and  hospitality, 
soon  prepared  me  tea,  which  I partook  of  with  a fine  appetite, 
having  tasted  nothing  but  water  since  breakfast.  I enjoyed  my- 
self extremely  well  on  board  the  Independence,  for  which  I feel 
under  many  obligations  to  captain  Pearce,  and  for  going  so  far 
out  of  his  course,  which  detained  him  nearly  two  hours.” 

The  cholera  is  said  to  have  suddenly  broken  out  in 
many  parts  of  Spain,  creating  great  alarm. 

Our  latest  date  from  New  Orleans  is  of  the  1st  inst. 
Two  or  three  cases  of  cholera  had  recently  happened — 
but  the  general  health  of  the  city  was  improving. 

During  the  month  of  September  there  were  nine  hun- 
dred and  fifty-seven  deaths  at  New  Orleans — a fearful 
mortality,  when  the  reduced  number  of  the  population  is 
considered. 

Exchange.  It  is  preferred  as  a serious  charge  against 
the  bank  of  the  United  States  that,  atN.  York,  exchange 
on  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Nashville  and  St.  Louis  was 
per  cent,  though  collections  were  recently  made  by  the 
bank  at  one  half  of  one  per  cent.  But  such  results  every 
body  expected.  The  bank  must  rather  concentrate  than 
expand  its  means. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road.  We  have  the  se- 
venth annual  report  of  the  president  and  directors  of  this 
road,  to  which  a liberal  reference  will  be  made  hereaf- 
ter. The  report  speaks  chiefly- of  the  extension  of  the 
road  to  Harper’s  Ferry,  round  the  famous  Point  of 
Rocks,  &c. — the  construction  of  the  lateral  road  to 
Washington  city — and  concerning  steam  power  to  be  used 
for  transportations — all  which  appear  satisfactory.  The 
documents  appended  are  very  interesting,  and  some  of 
them  may  be  presented  entire. 

Sayings  institutions  ! It  is  not  a little  remarkable 
that  three  of  these  establishments  in  Baltimore  are  in 
buildings  which  are  also  occupied  by  lottery  and  exchange 
offices / A church  and  a theatre  might  as  well  be  under 
the  same  roof. 

Wheat  imported  into  America  from  Europe.  A 
circular  from  H.  Gates  & Co.  of  Montreal,  under  date  of 
4th  inst.  communicates  the  fact  that  40,000  bushels  of 
wheat  had  arrived  in  Montreal  direct  from  Archangel, 

• that  one  or  two  more  cargoes  were  expected,  and  come- 
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quently  that  American  wheat  andfiouv  were  depressed  in 
price. 

This  is  a new  and  unexpected  competition  with  our 
agriculturists. 

Wool,  The  Northampton  Courier,  8th  inst.  says — 
large  quantities  of  wool  continue  daily  to  pass  through 
the  village  from  the  “hill  towns”  to  the  manufacturing 
establishment  in  Worcester  county.  One  load  fi-om 
Worthington  last  week,  which  contained  upwards  of 
1,900  lbs.  was  purchased  at  70,  65|,  55jc.  the  different 
grades.  One  individual  alone  in  Middlefield,  has  sold 
during  the  past  season,  1,110  fleeces  at  70c.  per  lb.  aver- 
aging $ 2 00  each  fleece.  This  gives  an  income  of  $2,200 
for  one  farmer  from  sheep  alone,  drawn  out  from  soil 
which  is  unfit  for  every  other  purpose  but  grazing.  An 
individual  familiar  with  these  matters,  has  said  to  us, 
that  in  most  of  the  towns  west  of  Northampton,  more 
cash  would  be  obtained  for  wool  this  year,  than  for  every 
other  commodity  raised  or  manufactured  there,  put  to- 
gether. 

Masonry.  A project  is  under  discussion  in  Vermont, 
to  abolish  the  institution  of  masonry  in  that  state.  The 
grand  lodge  was  soon  to  hold  a meeting,  to  take  the  sub- 
ject into  consideration.  The  secular  lodges  were  notified 
to  send  delegates  to  this  meetiug,  and  it  was  thought 
there  would  be  a numerous  attendance,  several  of  them 
haying  promptly  answered  the  call. 

The  military  academy  ! In  the  senate  of  Tennessee, 
on  the  26th  ult.  Mr.  Cannon  submitted  the  following  pre- 
amble and  resolutions.  We  have  not  heard  the  fate  of 
them. 

Whereas,  the  expense  of  the  military  academy  at  West 
Point,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  i3  considered  by  this 
general  assembly  as  inconsistent  with  republican  institu- 
tions and  dangerous  to  the  principles  of  free  government 
—therefore: 

Resolved , by  the  general  assembly  of  the  state  o f Ten - 
nessee , That  our  senators  in  the  congress  of  the  United 
States  be  instructed,  and  our  representatives  recjuested  to 
use  their  exertions  to  repeal  all  laws  authorising  the  mi- 
litary academy  aforesaid  to  be  kept  up;  also  to  oppose 
the  passage  of  all  laws  making  appropriations  hereafter 
for  the  expense  of  that  institution. 

Resolved , That  the  secretary  of  state  cause  a copy  of 
the  foregoing  preamble  and  resolutions  to  be  furnished 
to  each  of  our  senators  and  representatives  in  congress. 

Long  Island.  We  inserted  in  the  Register  of  the  5th 
inst.  a notice  of  the  increased  value  of  land,  at  Brooklyn, 
which  is  opposite  the  city  of  N.  York,  and  about  to  become 
a very  populous  and  wealthy  place  in  a short  period  of 
years.  We  have  since  received  the  particulars  of  the 
sale  of  151  lots  of  ground,  at  Mount  Prospect,  2^  miles 
from  Brooklyn  Ferry.  Their  average  extent  was  25  feet 
front  by  100  deep,  and  the  amount  of  the  sale  being  19,252 
dollars,  the  average  price  of  them  was  about  125  dollars. 


V ermont.  The  legislature  of  Vermont  met  at  Mout3 
pelier  on  the  10th.  The  organization  of  the  house  and  thq 
canvass  of  the  votes  show  that-  the  anti-masopic  governor, 
lieut.  governor,  treasurer  and  councillors,  are  all  elect- 
ed. The  legislature,  too,  to  judge  by  the  choice  of  speak- 
er, is  anti-masonic,  John  Smith,  the  candidate  of  that 
party,  being  elected  on  the  first  ballot,  by  a majority  of 
four  votes  out  of  244. 

New  Jersey,  The  late  election  for  members  of  as- 
sembly in  this  state  has  resulted  in  the  choice  of  a very 
large  majority  of  Jackson  members — a weak  opposition 
only  having  been  made  in  a few  of  the  counties. 

Pennsylvania*  We  are  yet  only  partially  informed 
of  the  issue  of  the  recent  elections  held  in  this  state.  It 
is  stated  that  a great  falling  off  of  the  anti-masonic  vote 
is  shewn — and,  in  some  instances,  the  old  party  lines 
seem  to  have  been  disregarded. 

Wilmington,  Del.  The  people  of  this  town  have 
had  a meeting  to  make  preparatory  arrangements  to  or- 
ganize a whaling  company. 

The  Maryland  elections  have  resulted  as  follows: 
For  congress — James  P„  Heath,  James  Turner,  and  J. 
T.  Stoddart— “independent*;”  Isaac  McKiro,  Richard  B. 
Carmichael,  and  Francis  Thomas— Jackson;  and  William 
C.  Johnson  and  Littleton  P.  Dennis,  national  republi- 
cans. 

for  me  txouss  of  delegates — 42  Jackson,  36  anti,  and 
2 workingmen’s  candidates,  from  Baltimore.  The  senate 
is  composed  of  15  members,  all  anti-Jackson.  The  go- 
vernor and  council  are  ehoSen  by  joint  ballot- — and  so  will 
be  anti-Jackson. 

The  result  of  this  election  has  surprised  both  parties*— 
but  it  shows  what  may  be  gained  by  energy  and  action, 
or  be  lost,  or  nearly  lost,  for  the  want  of  them. 

The  particular  returns  are  not  all  received.  They 
shall  be  carefully  collated  and  presented  for  reference. 

The  “independent”  members  of  congress  are  gentle- 
men who  have  generally  and  zealously  supported  the  pre- 
sent administration,  but  entertain  such  opinonson  certain 
important  paints  as  induced  the  “national  republicans” 
to  give  them  an.  earnest  support,  especially  in  the  third 
and  fourth  districts.  And  a large  number  of  that  party 
must  have  voted  for  Mr.  Stoddart — the  district  being 
decidedly  anti-Jackson. 

Georgia*  The  election  for  governor  has  just  taken 
place.  The  returns,  so  far  as  received,  shew  7,644  votes 
for  Mr.  Joel  Crawford,  ahd  4,570  for  Mr*  Lumpkin. 
Mr.  C.  is  the  state  rights  and  nullification  candidate — 
Mr.  L.  is  the  present  governor,  and  opposed  to  nullifica- 
tion. He  is  also  of  the  old  “Clark  party”  which  sided 
with  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  opposed  W.  H.  Crawford  and 
the  “Troup  party,”  a little  while  ago!  A man  must 
keep  himself  “wide  awake,”  to  discover  what  is  demo- 
cracy, and  what  is  federalism,  in  these  oar  days! 


Price  of  fuel  in  New  York,  October  1,  1833. 

Coal— Liverpool,  per  chaldron  $10  00  a 11  00 

Sidney,  do.  8 00  a 9 00 

Virginia,  do.  8 00  a 9 00 

Schuylkill,  per  ton  6 25  a 7 75 

Leliigh,  do.  6 25  a 7 75 

Lackawana,  do.  5 50  a 6 00 

Wood — Hickory,  per  load  2 50  a 3 00 

Oak,  do.  1 75  a 2 00 

Ash,  do.  a 2 00 

Pine,  do.  1 00  a 2 00 

Chesnut,  do.  1 00  a 1 75 


Maple,  do.  1 00  a 1 50 

[1  he  “chaldron”  i9  36  bushels — a ton  ot  anthracite  coal 
is  equal  to  about  28  bushels.  The  “load”  of  wood  at 
New  York  is  one-third  of  a cord.  We  respectfully  sug- 
gest that  publishers  of  newspapers,  and  other  periodical 
works,  should  use  those  denominations  which  are  general- 
ly understood.  The  terms,  a chaldron  of  coal,  or  a load 
ot  wood,  is  no  where  used,  we  believe,  in  the  United 
States,  except  iu  the  city  ot  New  York,  to  express  quan- 


Tennessee.  The  legislature  of  Tennessee,  now  in 
session,  has  had  twenty-one  ballotings,  up  to  the  3d  inst. 
for  a United  States  senator,  in  the  plaee  of  Mr.  Grundy 
whose  term  expired  on  the  4th  March  last.  Thus  far 
there  is  no  choice.  The  candidates  are  Messrs.  Grundy , 
Foster  and  Eaton . We  annex  the  1st,  14th  and  21st  bal- 
lots, as  indicative  of  the  relative  strength  of  the  candi- 
dates, and  of  the  probable  result: 

litf  ballot*  14 tli  ballot*  21  st  ballot. 

Grundy  24  22  23 

Foster  19  20  24 

Eaton  17  17  13 

The  27th  ballot  stood  thus— Grundy  24,  Foster  19,  Ea- 
ton 17. 

We  have  a report  of  the  fifty-fifth  ballot!  After  the 
42d  ballot  Mr.  Eaton  was  withdrawn,  on  his  own  request, 
and  Mr.  John  Bell  nominated.  But  on  the  55  th  ballot  the 
vote  stood  thus — for  Mr.  Grundy  33,  Mr.  Eaton  18,  Mr. 
Foster  9.  So  Mr.  G.  is  re-elected; 

The  annual  exports  of  Tennessee  are  estimated  by  the 
Nashville  Republican  at  $6, l2t), 000.  The  principal  ar- 
ticles of  export  are  as  follows: 
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120.000  bales  of  cotton, . $4,000,000 

Corn  and  live  stock, 1,000,000 

4.000  hogsheads  of  tobacco, 120,000 

Iron  and  eastings, 800,000 

Other  articles, 200,000 


An-  enterprising  lady , or  another  “Yankee  trick.” 
In  one  of  the  towns  of  Connecticut,  somewhat  remote 
from  the  silk  districts,  a farmer,  in  moderate  circum- 
stances, owns  a small  mulberry  orchard,  which  was  left 
to  him  by  his  father,  who  died  a few  years  since,  before 
the  same  had  become  old  enough  for  use.  It  had  been 
entirely  neglected  until  during  the  last  season,  when  it 
was  discovered  by,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  a young 
lady  from  Mansfield,  a town  already  distinguished  for  its 
rich  productions  of  silk,  who  applied  to  the  owner  for 
the  use  of  it  this  season.  A bargain  was  finally  conclud- 
ed, upon  the  proposal  of  the  fair  applicant — the  business 
being  conducted  on  shares.  She  was  to  bring  her  worms 
from  Mansfield,  and  to  do  all  the  work,  and  the  owner 
of  the  mulberry  trees  to  have  one-half  of  the  product. 
At  the  proper  period,  the  necessary  fixtures  were  arrang- 
ed, the  worms  hatched,  and  the  operations  commenced. 
During  the  first  three  weeks,  the  w orms  requiring  only 
a small  share  of  her  time,  she  contrived  to  “change  work,” 
with  several  families  in  the  neighborhood — arranged  her 
bargains  so  as  to  have  the  work  returned  when  she  re- 
quired assistance~providing  also  for  her  board  during 
the  time  it  would  be  necessary  to  remain  in  the  place. 
In  this  way  she  managed  to  accnrrmlish  the  whole  enter- 
prise without  any  expense  out,  and  at  the  end  of  six  or 
seven  weeks  she  had  produced  541bs.  raw  silk,  worth  in 
cash  $4  per  lb.  which  being  divided  according  to  contract, 
left  her  share  271bs.  She  thus  acquired  for  her  month 
and  half’s  services,  a nett  proceed  of  $108. 

[ Palm  Sentinel. 

Awful  accident.  From,  the  Kinderhook  Sentinel. 
On  Friday  the  20th  instant,  as  Miss  Van  Buren,  a young- 
lady  of  the  Valatie,  was  dressing  her  hair  in  the  factory 
of  Mr.  Baldwin,  she  accidentally  brought  it  in  contact 
with  one  of  the  horizontal  iron  shafts  which  makes  53 
revolutions  the  minute.  This  shaft  is  square  two  and  a 
half  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  placed  about  17  inches 
from  the  upper  floor.  The  young  lady  was  standing 
nearly  under  it,  and  in  tossing  back  her  hair,  whieh  she 
had  been  combing  over  her  face,  probably  without  re- 
flecting that  the  shaft  above  her  was  in  motion,  it  caught 
fast,  and  she  found  herself  instantly  drawn  up  towards  it 
with  the  velocity  of  lightning.  With  an  extraordinary 
presence  of  mind,  she  grasped  the  shaft  with  her  hands, 
at  the  same  time  making  a violent  effort  to  place  her  feet 
upon  it  in  order  that  by  revolving  with  it  she  might  escape 
a dislocation  of  the  neck.  She  succeeded  in  clinging  to 
the  shaft  during  two  or  three  revolutions,  but  its  velocity 
was  such  as  at  length  to  break  her  hold,  and  she  projected 
8 or  10  feet  from  it,  leaving  her  entire  scalp  from  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  eyelids  to  the  third  vertibrase  of  the  neck, 
fast  to  the  shaft,  and  revolving  with  it.  She  arose  imme- 
diately from  the.  floor,  and  proceeded  to  stop  one  of  the 
looms  which  she  tended,  while  the  overseer  stopped  the 
wheel. 

Drs.  Miller  and  Philip  were  immediately  called,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  such  as  had  not  fled  or  fainted,  from 
fright,  had  the  patient  conveyed  to  her  room.  The  scene 
was  truly  frightful.  The  whole  head,  temple  and  fore- 
head, were  peeled  to  the  bone,  the  blood  streaming  from 
the  small  veins  and  arteries  over  her  shoulders,  and  those 
who  bad  seen  the  profusion  of  beautiful  locks  that  for- 
merly adorned  her  head;  her  first  appearance  impressed 
the  idea  of  a headless  trunk.  Her  presence  of  mind 
seemed  at  no  time  to  have  forsaken  her.  She  was  sitting 
in  a chair  when  her  physicians  arrived,  and  observed  that 
the  back  ot  her  head  was  severely  bruised,  the  only 
injury  which  she  was  then,  or  is  even  now,  conscious  of 
haying  received.  She  is  at  present  in  a comfortable  con- 
dition, and  her  physicians  state  that  every  symptom  in- 
dicate a firm  re-union  of  the  parts,  and  a speedy  recovery 
of  health. 

Mortality  among  printers.  The  mortality  among 
this  class  of  the  human  race,  the  present  season,  was  sel- 
dom, if  ever  equalled.  The  receipt  of  the  last  mail. 


brings  to  our  notice,  the  departure  of  this  life,  of  no  less 
than  seven.  Four  of  whom  died  in  New  Orleans,  and 
three  in  Natchez.  Within  the  last  four  or  five  months, 
three  others  have  died  in  Natchez,  making  in  all,  in  that 
city,  six — all  young  men  who  had  forsaken  their  homes. 

[. Louisiana  Phenix. 

Death  of  Calvin  Edson.  It  is  stated  on  the  authori- 
ty of  the  Woodstock  Courier,  that  Mr.  Calvin  Edson, 
well  known  as  the  “living  skeleton,”  died  a few  days 
since  at  his  residence  in  Randolph,  Yt.  It  is  added  that 
his  body  was  taken  from  the  tomb  the  night  after  its  in- 
terment, and  it  is  rumored  that  some  young  men  belong- 
ing to  the  medical  class  at  Hanover,  are  suspected,  and 
that  two  of  them  have  been  arrested  for  the  offence. 

Calvin  Edson,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  weighed  forty- 
five  pounds. 

To  keep  flour  sweet.  From  the  Baltimore  American. 
Some  months  ago  we  published  a description  of  an  inven- 
tion which  had  been  practically  applied  at  the  flour  mill 
of  Nathan  Tyson , Esq.  of  this  city,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  flour  sweet  for  a length  of  time  in  warm  climates. 
The  process  is  simple  but  effective,  and  consists  in  pass- 
ing the  flour,  after  it  is  manufactured,  through  a heated 
chamber,  the  temperature  of  which  is  sufficient  to  expel 
from  it  whatever  natural  moisture  or  dampness  it  may 
contain,  without  any  injury  whatever  to  the  valuable  pro- 
perties of  the  flour,  but  on  the  contrary  imparting  to  it 
additional  life,  strene-th  and  cnln.-  Several  exoeri.ments 
have  been  made  with  flour  manufactured  in  this  manner, 
in  order  to  prove  its  value,  by  submitting  it  to  the  test  of 
the  action  of  hot  climates  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
It  has  been  carried  on  the  long  voyagesaround  Cape  Horn, 
and  was  found  sweet  and  sound  on  arrival;  arid  in  some 
instances,  according  to  recent  advices,  its  peculiar  quali- 
ties have  secured  a very  handsome  profit  to  the  exporter 
which  ordinary  shipments  could  not  have  realized.  We 
have  before  us  a letter  from  one  of  the  most  respectable 
houses  at  Gibraltar,  to  which  a small  parcel  of  this  flour 
had  been  sent,  as  an  experiment,  which  contains  the  fol- 
lowing conclusive  testimony  in  reference  to  it.  The  let- 
ter says: — “It  is  now  six  months  since  the  landing  of 
your  shipment,  which  has  this  day  been  examined  by  the 
contractors  for  the  supply  of  the  troops  of  the  garrison, 
and  by  them  pronounced  as  sweet  as  though  just  from  the 
mUl.'’’  A letter  from  a commercial  house  in  Port  au 
Prince,  also  before  us,  cites  the  opinion  of  a baker  of  that 
[dace  who  has  had  some  of  the  flour  in  his  possession  for 
eight  months,  that  “he  had  no  doubt  it  would  keep  for  a 
year  and  be  perfectly  sweet.”  In  addition  to  these  evi- 
dences in  its  favor,  we  would  advert  to  the  fact  mentioned 
in  our  weekly  review  of  the  markets,  in  another  part  of 
to-day’s  paper,  of  the  recent  sales  of  considerable  par- 
cels for  export,  at  $7  per  bbl. 

We  are  induced  to  notice  this  matter  for  the  purpose 
of  making  more  generally  known  the  valuable  invention 
of  an  industrious  and  enterprising  citizen.  It  cannot  but 
recommend  itself  strongly  to  the  attention  of  those  who 
make  shipments  to  distant  ports  or  where  a hot  climate 
is. to  be  encountered;  and  we  know  of  none  who  are  more 
immediately  interested  in  it  than  the  millers  of  the  west, 
who  are  obliged  to  stnd  their  flour  to  the  distant  market 
and  unfavorable  climate  of  New  Orleans.  To  the  latter 
class  it  may  be  the  means  of  saving,  annually,  thousands 
of  dollars. 

[QCf-We  also  published,  Vol.  4.3,  page  249,  an  account 
of  this  improvement,  the  editor  having  visited  Mr.  Ty- 
son’s mill  to  see  the  apparatus  in  operation,  when  he  felt 
and  saw  that  much  moisture  or  dampness  was  expelled.] 

Property  of  the  Quakers.  It  is  mentioned  in  a 
Philadelphia  paper  that  the  property  held  by  the  society 
of  Friends,  in  that  city,  before  the  late  separation,  as  a 
joint  concern,  is  worth  from  three  to  four  millions  of  dol- 
lars. The  worth  of  such  property  in  all  the  United  States 
must  then  be  many  millions. 

Practical  knowledge  in  a legislator.  It  cannot 
be  expected  that  legislators  alw  ays  have  a practical  know- 
ledge of  the  subjects  which  come  before  them;  but  when 
this  does  happen,  the  country  must  derive  benefit  from 
the  circumstance.  Roger  Sherman,  when  member  of 
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congress,  detected  some  extensive  frauds  in  the  accounts 
of  a shoemaker,  who  had  taken  an  army  contract.  This 
grave  legislator  and  incorruptible  patriot,  had  in  early 
fife  been  a shoemaker  himself,  otherwise  the  fraud  would 
have  been  undetected. 

Some  years  ago  a bill  was  brought  into  the  British  par- 
liament to  tax  shops.  When  a member  had  finished  a 
long  speech  against  the  bill,  sir  Gregory  Turner  rose  and 
made  his  first  speech,  in  which  he  elicited  thunders  of 
applause  from  the  galleries  for  his  deep  knowledge  in 
the  luxuries  of  trade. 

“What,”  says  he,  “not  tax  shops!!  I am  amazed! 
They  are  able  to  pay  any  duty  almost.  I myself  knew  a 
little  milliner  in  St.  James  street,  who,  from  only  selling 
ribbons,  and  wires,  and  gauzes,  ( • was  there  not  a little 
smuggled  lace , entre  nous J was  able  to  marry  a baronet. 
Nay,  I know  it  to  be  a fact,  for  I am  that  very  baronet, 
and  my  wife  is  that  very  little  milliner.  I have  looked 
into  her  book,  and  it  is  astonishing  what  profits  are  made 
even  on  the  wire  of  a cap.  Would  you  believe  it,  sir, 
that  lady  Gregory  Page  Turner,  when  she  kept  a retail 
shop  in  St.  James  street,  could  sell  a cap  for  nine  shil- 
lings, which  did  not  stand  her  above  two  and  sixpence; 
and  that  she  might  have  charged  twelve  guineas  for  a 
cloak,  the  making  and  materials  of  which  did  not  amount 
to  more  than  four  pounds;  therefore,  I say,  the  tax  is  a 
good  one.  ” [ Lowell  Journal 

Gen.  John  Sullivan.  From  the  Portsmouth  Journal. 
We  have  never  seen  in  print  any  practical  notice  of  the 
early  biography  of  this  gentleman,  who  bore  so  conspi- 
cuous a part  in  the  American  revolution.  The  following 
interesting  account  of  his  early  education  we  record  as 
worthy  of  preservation. 

He  was  the  son  of  Scotch  parents,  who  resided  at  Ber- 
wick, in  Maine,  and  in  early  life  was  the  architect  of  his 
own  fortune.  Desirous  of  procuring  an  education,  he 
came  to  this  town  and  offered  his  services  to  a Mr.  Liver- 
more, a counsellor  at  law,  who  resided  near  the  spot 
where  the  Pleasant  street  church  is  now  located.  He  of- 
fered to  take  care  of  Mr.  L’s  horse,  split  his  wood,  &c. 

" if  Mr.  L.  would  board  him,  and  give  him  the  privilege 
of  reading  his  books.  The  bargain  was  concluded:  John 
was  faithful  to  his  trust,  and  was  enabled  to  spend  much 
time  in  his  employer’s  library. 

One  evening,  however,  Mr.  Livermore  returned  from 
an  excursion,  and  John  was  not  at  hand  to  take  care  of 
the  horse.  It  was  found,  on  inquiry  of  a domestic,  that  a 
client  had  called  for  Mr.  L.  to  manage  a case  to  be  brought 
before  a justice  that  evening,  and  as  his  master  was  ab- 
sent John  had  offered  his  services,  and  had  actually  gone 
off  with  the  man. 

Mr.  L’s  curiosity  was  excited — and  after  taking  care  of 
his  horse,  slipped  into  the  court  without  being  perceived 
by  John.  The  case  was  managed  with  such  ingenuity 
and  ability,  and  so  much  native  talent  was  displayed,  that 
after  his  return  home,  Mr.  L.  addressed  him:  “John, 
my  kitchen  is  no  place  for  you — follow  on  in  your  stu- 
dies, give  them  your  undivided  attention,  and  you  shall 
have  what  assistance  you  need  from  me  until  you  are  in 
condition  to  repay  it.”  The  result  is  well  known- — that 
he  became  eminent  at  the  bar;  and  at  the  call  of  his  coun- 
try he  made  a great  personal  sacrifice  in  leaving  his  pro- 
fession to  enter  the  army.  Here  he  shone  as  a star  of  the 
first  magnitude,  and  will  have  his  name  handed  down  to 
posterity  as  the  companion  and  confidential  friend  of  the 
father  of  his  country.  After  the  close  of  the  war,  he  was 
president  of  New  Hampshire  three  years,  and  afterwards 
district  judge. 

James  Sullivan , brother  of  John,  who  was  afterwards 
governor  of  Massachusetts,  was  in  his  minorship  engaged 
in  gondaloing  on  the  Piscataqua.  He  was  engaged  in 
this  business  when  both  of  his  legs  were  broken,  the 
marks  of  which  he  ever  afterwards  bore. 

What  noble  examples  are  here  given  to  stimulate  young 
men  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  their  natural  talents. 

British  West  Indies.  The  Liverpool  Standard,  of 
August  27,  says  “that  most  of  the  bills  which  have  ar- 
rived by  the  Jamaica  mail  have  been  refused  acceptance 
by  the  mercantile  establishments  on  which  they  were 
drawn,  and  will,  of  course,  be  returned  dishonored.” 


It  is  stated  in  a late  London  paper,  that  as  soon  as  the 
slave  emancipation  bill  had  passed,  the  house  of  peers, 
sir  Bethel  Codrington  addressed  a letter,  of  which  the 
following  is  a copy,  to  his  majesty’s  colonial  secretary. 

“Sir,  as  the  bill,  more  fatal,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  slave 
than  even  to  the  West  India  planter,  whose  property  is 
to  be  wrested  from  him,  and  which  must  make  every 
West  India  proprietor  desirous  of  realising  as  much  as 
he  can  from  the  wreck  of  that  property  which  is  as  yet 
left  to  him,  is  now  about'to  become  a law,  I beg  leave  to 
offer  the  immediate  manumission  of  every  slave  on  the 
island  of  Barbuda,  [upwardsof  500]  on  the  receipt  of  my 
proportion  of  that  sum  so  inadequately  termed  compen- 
sation,— I have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

C.  Bethel  Codrington.” 

Festival  of  vine  dressers.  The  ancient  festival  of 
the  vine  dressers  was  celebrated  on  the  8th  of  August  at 
Yevay  in  Switzerland,  a place  well  calculated  for  such 
an  exhibition.  Twenty-five  thousand  spectators  were  as- 
sembled from  every  part  of  the  country.  Elevated  plat- 
forms, capable  of  accommodating  several  thousand  per- 
sons, were  erected  around  an  enclosure,  into  which  the 
procession  marched,  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning, 
under  a salute  of  artillery.  First  in  the  procession  came 
a band  of  soldiers,  in  the  ancient  Swiss  uniform;  then  a 
long  array  of  shepherds  and  gardeners;  next  the  cow- 
keepers  with  cattle  and  spring  vine  dressers  with  their 
implements  of  husbandry:  then  the  troops  of  Ceres,  with 
the  scythes  and  other  instruments  of  their  occupations; 
then  the  procession  of  Bacchus,  consisting  of  the  autumn 
vine  dressers  with  all  the  apparatus  of  their*  profession; 
and  another  detachment  of  military  closed  the  proces- 
sion, each  band  of  which  was  preceded  by  music.  In  the 
enclosure,  croynsand  pruning  hooks  were  distributed  as 
prizes  to  various  individuals  previously  designated  to  re- 
ceive them.  After  this  ceremony,  the  various  corps  sung 
their  respective  songsand  exhibited  their  favorite  dances, 
and  partook  of  a banquet  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Leman. 
The  celebrated  Ranz  des  Vaches  was  sung  with  exquisite 
effect.  Mr.  Cooper,  the  novelist,  was  last  year  present 
at  this  festival,  and  has  made  it  the  subject  of  his  new  no- 
vel of  “The  Headsman.”  [ Boston  Daily  Jldv. 

Constantinople,  July  10.  Two  Turkish  women, 
who  had  been  tempted  to  encourage  the  familiarity  of 
two  Russian  officers,  were  seized  in  one  of  the  places  of 
assignation  but  a very  few  days  since,  and  both  of  them, 
as  well  as  the  woman  (the  owner  of  the  house)  were  tied 
in  sacks,  and  thrown  into  the  Bosphorus.  One  of  the 
women  is  described  to  have  been  young  and  lovely. 
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From  London  and  Liverpool  papers  of  the  6 th  and  1th  Sept. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

The  English  papers  are  filled  with  the  most  distressing  ac- 
counts of  the  disasters  of  the  gale  of  the  30th  and  31st*August, 
in  the  English  channel  and  the  North  Sea.  A greater  number 
of  lives  have  been  lost,  than  has  been  known  for  many  years; 
the  property  lost  is  also  great.  Some  of  the  oldest  underwriters 
say  that  the  gale  was  the  severest  they  ever  knew.  There  is  a 
list  of  upwards  of  forty  vessels  of  various  grades,  which  have 
been  nearly  all  lost.  One  bound  for  the  United  States,  with  38 
passengers  was  lost,  and  all  on  board  perished.  The  Philadel- 
phia, from  Rotterdam  for  Philadelphia,  was  driven  into  Nieu- 
port  harbor  in  a leaky  condition,  and  would  have  to  discharge. 
The  coast  from  Boulogne  to  Ostend  was  literally  strewed  with 
pieces  of  wrecked  vessels.  Two  of  the  homeward  bound  East 
Indiamen  had  gone  ashore  and  four  lives  lost.  Many  other  ves- 
sels had  been  driven  ashore. 

FRANCE. 

The  whole  kingdom  is  in  a state  of  quiescence.  The  king 
was  making  a tour  of  the  kingdom  and  had  been  every  where 
enthusiastically  received. 

Marshal  Clausel, accompanied  by  several  members  of  the  cham- 
ber of  deputies,  merchants  and  others,  had  left  Paris  for  Algiers. 

The  duchess  of  Berri,  had  become  reconciled  with  Charles 
the  X.  and  the  other  members  of  his  family,  and  was  shortly  to 
be  at  the  Prague. 

HOLLAND  AND  BELGIUM. 

The  differences  between  these  countries  were  still  unsettled. 

GERMANY. 

It  is  stated  that  the  great  northern  powers  and  Germanic  con- 
federation have  drawn  up,  in  common  accord,  and  are  about  to 
publish  a manifesto  against  the  treaties  of  1815,  and  the  con- 
duct of  France  and  England  in  the  agitations  prevailing  at  this 
moment  in  Europe.  This  manifesto,  it  adds,  received  its  defi- 
nitive sanction  at  the  recent  interview  between  the  king  of 
Prussia  and  the  emperor  of  Austria. 
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®PAlfc, 

Tha  king  was  still  alive  at  the  latest  dates,  bnt  on  a near  ap- 
proach to  the  grave.  The  intrigues  of  the  queen  arid  Dan  Car- 
los’ parties  were  still  carrying  on.  The  queen  is  said  to  have 
positive  information  thatM.  Zea  kept  up  a correspondence  with 
Don  Carlos, in  consequence  of  which  she  had  strenuously  urged 
the  king  to  dismiss  him  and  appoint  the  duke  of  San  Fernando 
in  his  stead,  and  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  England  and 
France,— and  thus  counteract  a supposed  alliance  between  Don 
Carlos  and  the  powers  of  Russia,  Austria  and  Prussia.  The 
king  had  not  acquiesced. 

PORTUGAL. 

A vessel  had  been  despatched  from  Lisbon  for  Terceira  with 
orders  to  bring  the  garrison  from  the  latter  to  the  former  place. 

Donna  Maria  was  still  at  Havre  awaiting  her  conveyancce  to 
Lisbon  via.  London.  No  attentions  were  paid  her  during  her 
journey  from  Paris  to  Havre,  supposed  to  be  owing  to  her  re- 
fusing the  hand  of  one  of  king’s  sons,  and  preference  for  the 
duke  of  Leuchtenberg,  who  is  in  her  train  in  cog. 

A number  of  French  officers  had  obtained  leave  of  the  king  to 
enter  the  Portuguese  army. 

ITALY. 

The  papal  government  had  determined  on  the  formation  of  a 
sanatory  cordon  on  the  frontiers.  A conspiracy  had  been  de- 
tected at  Naples.  The  persons  holding  offices  under  the  govern- 
ment had  received  no  salaries  for  two  months,  which,  it  is  .said, 
accounts  for  their  disaffection. 

RUSSIA. 

The  emperor  has  appointed  his  son  the  grand  duke  Constan- 
tine, aged  six  years,  grand  admiral  of  the  empire,  and  presented 
him  in  that  character  to  the  fleet  at  Cronstradt. 

A levy  of  recruits  in  the  proportion  of  4 out  of  every  1,000 
men  had  been  made  on  those  parts  of  Uig  empire  where  the 
harvest  bad  beep  most  fruitful. 

GREECE, 

This  country  is  still  the  scene  of  civil  war  and  robbery.  Se- 
veral EngLish  travellers  had  been  robbeth 
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BRIEF  NOTICES, 

The  Albany  Journal  says— The  merchants  line  boat  Fur  Tra- 
der, com.  R.  Rogers,  arrived  here  with  307  packs  of  fur,  weigh- 
ing 41,207  lbs.  and  paying  $189  toll..  The  ffir  belonged  to  the 
American  company. 

An  extraordinary  number  of  bears  have  lately  appeared  in 
some  parts  Of  Lower  Canada,  and  in  Maine,  &c.  and  have 
proved  very  destructive  to  the  sheep.  But  they  have  been  ear- 
nestly hunted,  and  many  of  them  killed. 

A letter  from  Mexico,  states  that  the  ship  Robert  Wilson 
would  probably  be  released — the  government  being  satisfied 
that  the  owners  had  no  concern  in  the  smuggling  transaction 
committed  by  one  or  two  of  the  passengers.  By  the  laws  of  the 
country,  these  men  are  liable  to  the  punishment  of  being  burnt 
alive. 

Capt.  J.  Spencer,  master  of  a packet  sloop  which  runs  be- 
tween Nantucket  and  Providence,  has  made  two  hundred  and 
nine  trips  between  those  plates-,  without  ever  having  met  with 
a single  accident. 

A London  paper  states  that  a messenger  recently  entered  Dru- 
ry Lane  theatre,  and  exclaimed  at  the  top  of  his  voice — “Mr. 
John  Smith’s  house  is  on  fire!”  when  two  hundred  individuals  by 
the  name  of  John  Smith,  seized  their  hats  and  made  for  the 
Street. 

Mr.  Peel,  a nephew  of  the  celebrated  sir  Robert,  has  come  to 
America,  and  settled  at  Sore),  Canada.  Bulwer,  who  is  very 
discriminating  in  his  praise,  describes  sir  Robert  as  a truly  su- 
perior man. 

The  present  earl  of  Sterling  has  lately  been  recognized  by  the 
British  government  as  possessing  certain  rights  regarding  Nova 
Scotia,  granted  to  his  great-great-great  [three  times  great] 
grandfather  in  1625,  by  Charles  the  first.  Among  these  privi- 
leges is  that  of  appointing  baronets  in  Nova  Scotia,  not  exceed- 
ing 150.  Will  he  exercise  this  power,  and  revive  tlie  titled 
American  order? 

A merchant  in  Boston  advertises  for  sale  one  camel’s  hair 
shawl,  the  original  cost  of  which,  in  Calcutta,  wa3  one  thousand 
dollars. 

Property  valued  at  $30,000  has  lately  been  destroyed  by  fire  at 
Augusta,  in  Georgia. 

A very  serious  riot  took  place  a few  days  ago,  at  Carbondale, 
i?a.  in  which  the  Irish  miners  resisted  the  civil  authorities;  but 
after  two  of  them  were  killed,  and  several  grievously  wounded, 
order  was  restored.  Several  of  the  citizens  were  much  injured 
by  blows  from  stones,  &c. 

A newspaper  is  about  to  be  established  at  Navarino,  Wiscon- 
sin territory,  to  be  called  the  “Green  Bay  Intelligencer.”  The 
editor  says  in  his  prospectus,  “It  is  the  intention  of  the  editor 
that  persons  living  in  the  states  at  a distance  from  the  land  of 
Eeaden  hills  and  streams  that  roll 
On  beds  of  solid  copper,  stead  of  rocks, 

As  streams  of  old — 

Will  always  find  in  its  columns  snmerthing  new  and  interesting.” 
A man  named  Getter  was  hung  near  Easton,  Pa.  on  the  4th 
instant,  for  the  murder  of  his  wife,  and  in  the  presence  of  from 
15,060  to  20,000  persons,  and  an  amount  of  “drinking,  carous- 
ing, laughter  and  merriment  of  grand  frolic,”  unprecedented,  is 


said  to  have  taken  place,  The  rope  broke,  in  the  first  attempt 
to  hang  Getter,  and  20  minutes  elapsed  before  he  was  brought 
a second  time  to  the  beam. 

The  chain- bridge  at  Bangor,  Wales,  is  a wonderful  work  of 
art;  it  spans  with  one  arch  an  arm  of  the  sea.  passing  from  Ban- 
gor to  Carnarvon,  and  so  great  a height  from  the  water,  that  a 
seventy-four  gun  ship  can  pass  under  it  with  all  her  masts 
standing.  [The  Boston  Gazette  asks — why  not  have  such  a 
bridge  from  New  York  to  Brooklyn?] 

A steam  vessel  of  fifty  horse  power  has  lately  been  launched 
at  Vienna.  Tlris  vessel  is  destined  to  navigate  the  Danube,  and 
supply  the  capital  with  cattle  from  Hungary. 

A man  has  been  sentenced  to  death  by  the  supreme  court  of 
Rhode  Island  for  highway  robbery — his  name  is  Moses  Sim- 
mons; and  a person  named  Fitzpatrick,  who  killed  his  own 
child  and  who  was  convicted  of  manslaughter,  was  sentenced 
to  a fine  of  $500  and  two  years  imprisonment. 

Four  hundred  and  forty  beds  have  been  made  up  in  Holt’9 
hotel,  for  several  nights  past,  and  every  one  occupied.  The 
number  of  persons  that  have  slept  in  this  building  for  a week 
past,  family  and  domestics  included,  cannot  be  much  less  than 
five  hundred  persons.  [N.  Y.  Daily  Jldv. 

Cooper’s  new  novel  The  Headsman,  has  been  published  in 
London,  now  about  two  months.  He  has  got  about  1,000  gui- 
neas from  bis  publishers  there;  and  about  $5,000  from  his  pub- 
lishers in  New  York  and  indeed  for  most  of  his  late  works,  he 
has  received  the  same  amount.  Our  authors  have  a manifest 
advantage  in  their  privilege  to  secure  copy  right  in  England. 

A grandson  of  the  celebrated  Red  Jacket,  two  years  old,  has 
been  elected  by  the  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Six  Nations  of 
Indians,  chief,  and  a regent  nas  been  appointed  to  act  rnr  him 
during  his  minority. 

Shares  in  the  London  university;  which  cost  $425  each,  have 
recently  been  sold  for  $100. 

A musket  proof  garment  is  stated  to  have  been  invented  by 
two  Italians.  It  is  said  to  be  light  and  flexible. 

It  was  recently  stated  in  the  British  house  of  commons  by 
Mr.  Hume,  that  during  the  last  two  years  no  less  than  four 
hundred  persons  had  been  thrown  into  prison  for  selling  cheap 
publications.  This  is  the  boasted  liberty  of  the  British  press! 

A writer  in  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser  says,  the 
amount  of  marine  insurance  capital  employed  in  Boston  is 
$6,925,000,  in  Philadelphia  $3,300,000,  and  in  N.  York,  (which 
certainly  of  itself  does  more  mercantile  business  than  both  these 
cities  together),  $3,600,000! 

A car,  with  21  bales  of  cotton,  was  consumed  by  fire  on  the 
Charleston  rail  road,  on  the  8th  instant.  The  accident  is  readily 
accounted  for,  and  will  often  occur  again,  if  such  neglect  be 
permitted.  The  cotton  was  only  partially  covered  with  a can- 
vas, and  as  the  rapid  motion  of  the  train  caused  it  to  fly  up  and 
leave  the  ends  of  the  bales  exposed  to  the  sparks  of  fire  pro- 
ceeding from  the  locomotive,  the  ignition  of  the  cotton  was  the 
inevitable  consequence. 

[By  a previous  accident,  thirty-six  bales  of  cotton  tvere  in 
like  manner  consumed.] 

We  find  in  one  of  the  late  London  journals,  a striking  instance 
of  the  depth  and  strength  of  human  affection.  It  occurred  at 
Islington.  A poor  man,  whose  deceased  wife  lay  in  a coffin 
just  before  the  interment,  drew  near  to  take  a last  farewell  of 
the  once  loved  partner  of  his  joys  and  sorrows.  At  this  awful 
moment  when  his  eye  was  directed  to  the  inanimate  remains 
of  his  departed  wife,  he  suddenly  dropped  down,  and  before 
medical  assistance  could  be  procured  expired.  He  had  been 
united  to  bis  wife  upwards  of  fifty  years,  and  what  is  strikingly 
remarkable  hi  the  annals  of  the  marriage  state,  during  so  long  a 
period,  the  noise  of  dissension  had  never  been  heard  between 
them, 
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STEAMBOAT  DISASTERS,  &c. 

Loss  of  the  George  Washington.  This  new  and  splendid  boat 
went  on  shore  two  miles  above  Long  Point,  on  the  Canada  side  of 
lake  Erie,  while  on  her  return  trip  from  Detroit  to  Buffalo,  dur- 
ing the  gale  of  Tuesday  night  the  1st  instant.  The  gale  was  so 
severe,  and  the  strain  of  the  boat  so  great,  as  to  render  the  en- 
gines unmaneagable.  In  this  situation,  it  vyas  determined,  for 
the  safety  of  the  passengers,  to  run  her  on  shore.  She  lies 
twenty  rods  from  the  water’s  edge,  broken  in  two.  There  were 
on  board,  passengers  and  crew  60  souls,  all  of  whom,  except 
one  person,  Mr.  Millerd,  who  imprudently  attempted  to  swim 
on  shore,  were  saved.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  $60,000.  The 
Washington  was  not  insured. 

The  steamboat  Eclipse  in  ascending  the  Ohio  river  on  Tues- 
day night  the  8th  instant,  about  two  miles  above  Augusta,  struck 
on  a snag  and  sunk  in  3£  or  4 feet  water.  The  loss  is  trifling 
and  the  boat  will  be  immediately  raised  and  refitted  for  service. 

The  steamboat  Scotland  on  her  passage  from  St.  Louis  to 
New  Orleans,  recently,  had  her  boiler  collapsed,  by  which  a 
boy,  14  years  old,  was  blown  overboard  and  lost,  and  four  per- 
sons severely  scalded. 

Fragments  of  a steamboat  have  been  washed  u0  on  the  sea 
beach  near  Caffee  Inlet,  N.  C.  The  fragments  consist  Of  parts 
of  the  ratling  and  beams  of  the  upper  deck,  the  wheel  house 
planks,  wood  partly  burnt,  one  whole  and  several  parts  of 
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chairs.  It  is  supposed  that  some  steamboat  has  blown  up  and 
all  on  board  perished.  On  the  15th  September,  capt.  Partridge, 
of  the  schooner  Pastmaster,  off  Caffee  Inlet,  saw  between  him 
and  the  shore  a steamboat,  and  the  man  at  the  helm  thought 
he  discovered  unusual  smoke,  and  supposed  she  had  blown  up. 

Loss  of  the  New  England.  Both  of  the  boilers  of  this  new 
steamboat  exploded  at  the  same  instant,  on  the  10th  instant, 
about  3 o’clock,  A.  M.  while  engaged  in  landing  passengers 
at  Essex,  a small  village  near  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut 
river,  and  about  forty-four  miles  from  Hartford.  Persons 
three  miles  off  were  awakened  by  the  noise  of  the  concus- 
sion, and  the  shaking  of  their  houses.  The  vessel  is  a com- 
plete wreck;  one  boiler  was  thrown  into  the  river  and  the 
other  on  shore,  torn  all  into  pieces.  There  were  4 persons 
killed,  1 missing,  supposed  drowned,  and  22  wounded.  The 
latest  account  reports  that  14,  in  all,  had  died,  and  others  were 
expected  not  to  survive.  The  cause  of  the  explosion  was  not 
ascertained.  The  engineer  was  at  his  post,  and  states  that 
there  was  but  8 inches  of  steam  at  the  time.  The  boilers  were 
new,  made  of  copper,  and  on  the  low  pressure  principle.  Be- 
fore the  explosion  took  place  one  of  the  passengers  discover- 
ed an  imperfection  in  the  working  of  the  machinery;  when 
she  laid-too  to  land  passengers  at  one  of  the  stopping  places, 
but  a faint  sound  of  the  discharge  of  steam  was  heard. 

The  body  of  a gentleman  was  found  near  the  scene  of  the 
wreck,  with  about  $1,500  in  his  pocket.  It  was  understood 
lie  was  bound  for  Hartford,  where  he  was  to  meet  his  wife. 
A trunk  has  been  picked  up  two  or  three  miles  below  the 
place  where  the  accident  occurred,  which  contained  $1,500  in 
money,  and  about  $10,000  in  negotiable  paper. 

Jltrocious.  The  engineer  of  a Canada  steamboat  recently  at- 
tempted to  blow  her  up.  Having  arranged  every  thing  for  that 
purpose,  he  jumped  overboard.  [ Miltonian . 

Ocean  scenes.  A late  London  paper  states,  that  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  6th  ult.  ‘‘during  a severe  gale,  in  lat.  46,  Ion.  31,  capt. 
Dempsey,  of  the  ship  Kingston,  discovered  at  a short  distance 
to  leeward,  a brig  lying  on  her  beam  ends,  with  a flag  of  distress 
waving.  Captain  D.  instantly  bore  down  towards  her,  when 
she  proved  to  be  the  Albion,  of  Cork,  crowded  with  passengers. 
Having  reached  within  hail  of  the  unfortunate  vessel, a heart 
rending  scene  presented  itself.  “We  beheld,”  says  captain 
Dempsey,  “the  brig  reeling,  ere  she  took  the  farewell  plunge — 
witnessed  the  cool  intrepidity  of  the  sailors,  even  at  such  a mo- 
ment— and  listened,  with  feelings  the  most  harrowing,  to  the 
piercing  shrieks  of  the  ill  fated  passengers.  The  crew  of  the 
Kingston  flung  their  best  boat  into  the  boiling  Atlantic,  but 
every  exertion  was  vain — the  angry  ocean  soon  made  her  its 
prey.  The  Albion  went  down  with  every  human  soul  on  board.” 
The  British  ship  Essex,  Vaughan,  recently  burnt  at  sea  had  a 
cargo  of  1,351  bales  cotton,  188  hhds.  tobacco,  3 bales  merchan- 
dise and  188  hides,  which  were  owned  in  New  Orleans.  The 
ship  was  insured  in  Liverpool.  There  was  no  intimation  of 
the  fire  until  the  main  mast  was  burnt  off,  and  the  flames  burst 
through  the  deck  at  various  places.  With  difficulty  the  crew 
escaped,  saving  nothing  but  what  they  had  on  their  backs.  This 
was,  probably,  a case  of  spontaneous  combustion. 

LANDER’S  SECOND  VOYAGE  UP  THE  NIGER. 

From  the  Kelso  Chronicle. 

We  have  been  favored  with  a very  interesting  extract  from 
the  letter  of  an  officer  of  the  party,  giving  an  account  of  Lan- 
der’s second  trip  up  the  Niger,  the  contents  of  which  must  be 
interesting,  as  we  are  confident  they  must  be  new  to  the  public. 
The  letter  is  dated 

“ Fernando  Po , his  majesty’s  ship  Curlew,  May  12. 
“Mr.  Lander  arrived  here  some  days  ago  from  the  Nun  or 
Niger.  I had  been  there  in  the  Curiew  only  a week  before, 
when  they  had  received  no  intelligence  of  tiie  expedition  for 
five  months. 

“It  appears  the  large  steamboat,  the  Quorra,  after  a passage 
of  three  months,  only  reached  the  river  Shadda,  or  rather  with- 
in six  mile?  of  it,  when  she  was  thrown,  by  the  strength  of  the 
stream,  (or  by  bad  steerage)  upon  a bank,  where  she  remained 
for  three  months,  with  about  three  fathoms  water  close  to  her. 
This  delayed  the  expedition,  for  the  little  steamer,  the  Alburka, 
was  obliged  to  attend  her  consort  for  fear  of  accidents.  Mr. 
Lander  left  them  about  three  or  four  weeks  ago,  in  order  to  get 
a supply  of  medicines,  tea,  &c.  Curious  enough,  the  medical 
man  who  w’ent  up  the  river  was  quite  an  inexperienced  practi- 
tioner, and  neglected  to  take  up  a proper  quantity  of  stores;  the 
consequence  has  been,  that  after  getting  into  the  Nun  (having 
lost  about  six  men  before)  twenty  white  men  died  of  dysentery 
nnd  fever,  and  amongst  the  number  the  doctor  himself  (doctor 
Briggs)  and  all  the  officers,  excepting  Mr.  Laird,  Mr.  Lander, 
lieut.  Allan  and  the  captain  of  the  little  steamer.  There  are 
now  living,  on  board  the  two  boats,  only  fourteen  whites.  They 
luckily  took  plenty  of  blacks  with  them  (Kroomen)  twenty  in 
one  boat  and  fifteen  in  the  other,  who  are  all  alive.  The  suc- 
cess of  a future  expedition  is  now  certain,  if  properly  conduct- 
ed, for  the  only  opposition  Lander  has  met  with  was  between 
the  mouth  of  the  river  and  a place  about  half  way  to  Eboe,  and 
three  days  and  a half  from  the  sea.  At  this  place  the  boats,  on 
going  ashore  to  wood,  were  fired  upon  by  the  natives;  and  al- 
though every  means  were  used  for  conciliation,  the  steamers 
were  obliged  to  fire  their  guns,  and  eventually  set  fire  to  the 
town.  This  happened  on  their  way  up.  The  chief  of  the  place 
has  now  joihed  nine  others,  and  they  have  determined  upon 


preventing  the  return  of  the  expedition,  whfeh  Is,  of  courso,  all 
nonsense.  These  chiefs  all  live  within  ten  miles  of  each  other, 
and  although  they  have  large  canoes,  they  can  do  nothiRg  against 
a steamer;  they  have  been  urged  on  by  the  English  palm  oil 
captains  and  captains  of  slavers,  who  have  been  doing  every 
thing  to  thwart  tlie  views  of  the  expedition.  Lander  met  king 
Boy  at  Eboe  (whom  you  may  recollect  as  the  person  who,  ob  a 
former  occasion,  ransomed  the  two  brothers,  and  brought  them 
down  to  Brass),  and  his  majesty  gave  him  passage  down  in  his 
war  canoe,  and  has  promised  to  take  him  up  again.  I mention- 
ed the  extreme  mortality  that  has  occurred.  Lander  thinks  it 
was  caused  by  the  imprudence  of  capt.  Harris,  a master  in  the 
navy,  who  made  a coasting  voyage  of  it  from  Sierra  Leone,  and 
took  the  boats  (he  commanded  the  large  one)  up  one  of  the  two 
rivers  in  order  to  pass  away  the  time,  as  he  considered  the  sea- 
son not  far  advanced  enough  to  enter  the  Nun.  The  conse- 
quence was,  fever  broke  out,  and  six  persons,  including  Harris 
himself,  died  before  entering  the  river,  and  great  sickness  con- 
tinued up  to  the  moment  of  Lander’s  quitting  them,  the  other 
day.  Mr.  Allan  had  been  attacked,  but  was  quite  well  again, 
and  left  in  charge  of  the  boats,  while  Mr.  Laird  had  gone  up  the 
river  Shadda  in  the  long  boat,  partly  for  his  health,  and  partly  to 
trade.  The  country  was  quite  healthy  where  the  steamboats 
were  lying,  and  they  had  plenty  of  provisions.  Bullocks  cost 
only  8s.  and  weighed  2cwt.  and  fowls  about  Id.  Lander  says 
the  victualling  of  about  thirty  persons  amounted  to  about  Is.  6d. 
a day,  including  yams,  rice,  &c.  They  have  not  succeeded  well 
in  trade,  having  procured  only  about  five  tons  of  ivory;  this  was 
owing  to  their  not  having  good  interpreters,  and  to  their  not 
being  far  enough  up  the  river.  Had  the  large  steamer  not 
grounded,  they  would  have  been  up  to  Boosa.  Owing  to  the 
strong  current  against  them,  their  fuel  only  lasted  two  days,  and 
it  took  them  ten  to  complete  it  again.  Lander’s  complaint  la 
dysentery,  which  is  now  nearly  subdued;  he  came  down  here 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Nun  in  an  open  boat  (for  change  of  cli- 
mate), and  luckily  had  not  a drop  of  rain  the  whole  passage,  for 
three  days.  One  tornado  must  have  killed  him,  and  we  had  a 
severe  one  the  day  before  he  arrived  and  the  day  after.  I am 
just  starting  on  a cruise,  and  intend  calling  in  for  him  in  about 
a week,  and  take  him  up  to  the  Nun.  He  has  obtained  several 
good  interpreters  here,  good  disciplined  lads,  who  have  been 
well  drilled  by  colonel  Nicholls.  Want  of  discipline  appears  to 
have  had  a sad  effect  on  the  expedition  I have  just  been  at- 
tempting to  give  you  an  outline  of.  On  captain  Harris’  death, 
Mr.  Laird  appears  to  have  behaved  in  a most  mutinous  manner 
towards  Lander,  and  only  gave  in  when  seized  by  illness;  want 
of  harmony  appears  to  have  been  the  chief  cause  of  these  mis- 
fortunes. As  to  the  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  there 
may  he  said  to  have  been  none:  for  if  the  ten  chiefs  continue 
hostile,  we  can  convey  him  up  so  far  under  the  guns  of  the  Plu- 
to, with  the  Curlew  in  tow,  if  requisite.  There  is  plenty  of 
water  over  the  bar  of  the  Nun. 

“I  have  given  you  a vety  hasty  account  of  Lander’s  expedi- 
tion rather  than  none  at  all,  as  (sending  mv  letter  by  Ascension) 
you  may  not  have  heard  of  it  before.  Mr.  Allan  is  getting  oh 
well  wi  th  his  observations;  he  has  been  of  great  service  to  Lan- 
der in  supporting  him  against  Mr.  Laird.” 

@ ©♦<•••— 

PARIS  NEWSPAPER  PRESS. 

A correspondent  of  the  London  Spectator,  under  date  of  Paris 
29th  August,  says — 

“Among  other  things  now  talked  of,  Is  a proposal  for  the  next 
session,  to  the  chambers  to  remove  the  timbre  (stamp  duty)  on 
newspapers.  Ministers  have  discovered  that  their  loi  de  cau- 
tionnement  (the  security  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  government 
before  a new  paper  can  start)  is  not  sufficient' do  prevent  new 
and  cheap  papers  from  making  their  appearance;  and  as  it  hap- 
pens that  nineteen  out  of  twenty  of  these  papers  are  anti  mi- 
nisterial, they  will  of  course  endeavor  to  put  them  down.  But 
let  them  beware!  The  attempt  to  hastillize  Paris  has  hitherto 
failed,  and  it  has  excited  public  indignation  against  ministers. 
Let  them  attempt  to  suppress  newspapers,  and  the  coup  d’etat , 
although  they  should  even  succeed  in  getting  it  passed  with  the 
sanction  of  a corrupt  and  imbecile  chamber,  will  hurl  Philip 
from  his  throne.  Nothing  can  stop  the  press  here;  and  no  pa- 
per, to  succeed,  can  be  ministerial.  The  Constitutionnel,  by 
supporting  for  a time  the  juste  milieu  system,  has  lost  10,000 
subscribers  in  less  than  three  years.  The  Journal  des  Dehats, 
which  was  rapidly  rising  whilst  it  was  liberal,  can  hardly  keep 
its  ground,  although  it  is  the  official  paper;  and  as  to  the  other 
ministerial  papers,  their  circulation  has  diminished  one  half.  I 
have  just  procured,  from  the  stamp  office,  the  returns  of  the 
daily  circulation  of  some  of  the  papers  for  1830  and  1833.  It  is 
worth  attention— 


In  1830. 

In  1833. 

Constitutionnel, 

23,333 

13,333 

Journal  des  Debats, 

14,600 

14,000 

Temps  (this  paper  fell  as  soon  ns  it  be- 
came what  is  called  moderate), 

7,750 

4,940 

Courier  Frangais  (liberal,  inclining  to 
republicanism), 

4,ooq 

6,700 

National  (republican), 

9,300 

4,850 

Tribune*  (ultra  republican), 

800 

3,600 

Gazette  (ministerial), 

9,750 

7,500 

Quotidienne  (carlist), 

4,430 

4,800 

*There  has  been  ninety-two  prosecutions  agalnsi  this  paper, 
and  five  of  its  editors  are  in  prison. 
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“I  have  not  time  to  make  any  reflections  on  this  statement: 
you  may,  perhaps,  do  so;  and  from  your  knowledge  of  French 
politics,  you  will  be  able  to  do  it  with  effect. 

FIRE  FROM  WATER. 

From  the  last  number  of  professor  Silliman’s  Journal  of  Sci- 
ence and  Arts,  the  following  article  is  copied: 

To  professor  Silliman: 

Dear  sir  : It  is  now  more  than  twenty  years  since  I have 
been  in  the  constant,  1 may  say  daily  practice  of  making  experi- 
ments on  the  decomposition  of  water,  by  mixing  with  its  vapor 
that  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  a great  proportion  of  atmos- 
pheric air.  In  its  decomposition  by  explosion,  the  object  was 
to  obtain,  for  mechanical  purposes,  a new  and  first  moving  pow- 
er that  should  be  perfectly  safe,  and  altogether  lighter  and 
cheaper  than  that  from  steam.  With  a much  less  proportion  of 
air,  tiie  object  was  to  furnish  a steady  and  pleasant  flame  like 
that  from  oil  or  gas;  in  both  of  which  objects  I have  succeeded. 

The  evidence  I often  observed  in  the  effect  of  water  in  com- 
bustion made  it  very  certain  in  my  mind  that  it  would  be  of  im- 
mense benefit  to  the  community  if  it  could  be  effected  in  a way 
that  would  be  regular,  simple  and  free  from  difficulties.  It  was 
this,  together  with  an  unconquerable  inclination  and  determina- 
tion to  follow  it  through  life,  if  I did  not  succeed  short  of  jt, 
which  made  me  persevere  for  so  great  a length  of  time.  This 
resolution  was  perhaps  imprudent;  it  certainly  would  have  been 
so  had  I not  supposed  I had  the  means  within  my  own  reach. 

I have  no  doubt  that  I have  tried  lamps,  stove3  and  machines 
in  more  than  four  thousand  different  forms,  for  effecting  these 
purposes,  and  yet  not  many  months  have  elapsed  since"  I have 
felt  entirely  satisfied. 

The  experiments  which  I have  made,  have  proved  practical- 
ly, that  an  engine  with  a power  equal  to  driving  a boat  four 
miles  per  hour,  and  a rail-road  car  twice  that  distance  in  the 
same  time,  with  ten  or  twelve  passengers,  may  be  made  for  one 
hundred  dollars;  and  that  the  engine,  with  its  preparing  vessel, 
(a  substitute  for  the  boiler  in  the  steam  engine,)  need  not  weigh 
one  hundred  pounds,  and  the  expense  of  working  it  w ill  not 
exceed  ten  or  twelve  cents  per  hour.  There  are  certainly  no 
difficulties  to  be  removed.  These  facts  have  been  verified  prac- 
tically and  repeatedly  before  hundreds  of  people. 

Some  recent  improvements  in  the  mode  of  constructing  lamps 
for  burning  water  to  produce  light  and  heat,  have  perfected  the 
operation  for  these  purposes.  It  now  carries  demonstration  in 
every  form.  For  instance,  when  you  put  one-fourth  of  a gill  of 
spirits  of  turpentine  into  the  lamp,  and  as  much  water,  and 
raise  the  temperature  to  less  than  that  of  boiling  water,  the  va- 
por that  comes  over  will  be  in  the  ratio  of  about  equal  parts  of 
each;  if,  in  the  combustion  of  those  vapors,  a due  proportion  of 
air  is  mixed  and  inflamed,  it  will  in  a few  minutes  boil  a two 
quart  copper  teakettle.  If  small  brass  wire  is  brought  over  and 
in  contact  with  the  flame,  it  instantly  drops  in  pieces;  small 
copper  wire  is  readily  melted;  fine  iron  wire,  if  the  proportions 
be  right,  is  instantly  inflamed;  and  thin  sheet  copper  w'ith  a 
small  piece  of  silver  or  silver  solder  on  it  with  borax,  being  ex- 
posed to  the  flame,  the  silver  melts  in  a few  seconds,  and  the 
copper  very  soon;  and  this  is  done  while  the  vapor  is  not  con- 
centrated in  any  way,  and  issues  only  with  a velocity  about  the 
same  as  that  of  gas  in  gas  lights. 

This  discovery  gives  every  promise  of  supplying  much  cheap 
er  fuel,  (as  a fuel),  exclusive  of  a clear  saving  of  light  than  any 
now  in  use.  It  is  my  intention  to  introduce  my  lamps,  & c.  into 
use  as  soon  as  I conveniently  can.  This  must  be  postponed 
until  I can  again  leave  home,  which  I trust  will  be  early  in  the 
ensuing  summer. 

Oxford,  Jipril  14,  1833. 

Remark.  We  have  seen  some  of  Mr.  Morey’s  experiments, 
and  can  testify  to  the  correctness  of  his  statements,  as  regards 
the  great  amount  of  heat  and  light  evolved  by  combustion  of 
the  vapor  of  water  mixed  with  that  of  spirits  of  turpentine  or 
alcohol,  and  duly  modified  by  common  air.  The  results  are 
very  striking  and  beautiful,  and  we  can  see  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  prove  of  great  practical  utility.  [Editor. 

— »»»©  © C<«". 

A PORTABLE  DRY  DOCK. 

A gentleman  of  our  city,  who  was  recently  at  Pittsburgh,  has 
described  to  us  a portable  dry  dock,  which  is  in  advantageous 
use  there,  and  which  should  be  introduced  in  every  sea  port  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  formed  of  strong  timber,  well  planked 
at  the  sides  and  bottom,  and  atone  end.  At  the  other  end  a 
gate  is  constructed  such  as  is  sometimes  used  as  a lock  gate, 
which  is  closed  when  required  so  as  to  form  a firm  and  perfect 
barrier  against  the  admission  of  water.  At  the  planed  and  fixed 
end  of  the  doek,  is  placed  a small  steam  engine,  the  cost  of 
which  did  not  exceed  three  hundred  dollars.  This  is  employed 
toiwork  four  pumps,  by  which  the  water  is  taken  from  the  dock 
with  rapidity  and  ease. 

When  a vessel  is  about  to  be  ‘‘taken  into  dock,”  certain 
valves  of  the  simplest  construction  are  open  and  the  dock  is 
immediately  filled  with  water,  assisted  by  stone  ballast,  it  sinks 
to  a sufficient  depth  to  admit  the  vessel,  the  gates  are  then 
opened  and  she  is  floated  in.  In  five  hours  from  the  time  the 
preparations  to  take  in  a vesgel  are  commenced,  she  may  be 
admitted  into  the  dock  and  safely  “shoved  up”  so  as  to  enable 
the  carpenters  to  work  at  the  bottom  with  perfect  security  and 
comfort,  and  in  an  ample  space. 


The  whole  cost  of  this  dock  did  not  amount  to  twelve  hun- 
dred dollars.  It  has  been  in  constant  and  successful  use  at 
Pittsburgh,  for  upwards  of  two  years,  and  no  doubt  of  its  com- 
petency for  all  the  purposes  of  repairing  the  bottoms  of  vessels, 
and  for  all  the  ends  of  “dry  dockage”  as  there  entertained. 

This  “dry  dock”  has  been  used  on  the  Ohio  for  the  repairs  of 
steamboats  of  the  largest  class,  exceeding  six  hundred  tons  in 
burden,  and,  therefore,  as  large  as  most  of  the  shipping  on  the 
seaboard  of  the  United  States. 

During  the  prevalence  of  the  Cholera  on  the  Ohio  last  sum- 
mer, a large  steamboat  went  to  Pittsburgh  to  repair;  that  fatal 
disease  was  supposed  to  prevail  on  board  of  this  boat,  and  ob- 
jections to  her  repairing  near  Pittsbugh  were  loudly  expressed; 
she  towed  the  dry  dock  down  the  Ohio,  and  having  carried  it  to 
a proper  place,  she  went  into  it,  was  completely  repaired,  and 
then  towed  it  back  to  Pittsburgh. 

The  inventor  and  constructor  of  this  valuable  work,  is  Mr. 
Thomas  Cunningham , of  Pittsburgh,  now  residing  there,  he  is 
an  ingenious,  industrious  and  respected  mechanic.  If  this  no- 
tice ofhis  work  shall  promote  his  fortune,  the  gentleman  who 
has  communicated  this  statement  will  be  highly  gratified. 

It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Cunningham  has  obtained  a patent 
for  his  portable  dry  dock.  Anon. 

— — ►*©  © ©«>■- 

STATE  CATECHISM — RUSSIA. 

The  following  is  the  new  catechism  prepared  for  the  use  of 
the  schools  and  churches  in  the  Polish  provinces  of  Russia.  It 
is  published  by  special  order,  and  printed  at  Wilna,  1832: 

Quest.  1.  How  is  the  authority  of  the  emperor  to  be  consider- 
ed in  reference  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity?  Ans.  As  proceed- 
ing immediately  from  God. 

Quest.  2.  How  is  this  substantiated  by  the  nature  of  things? 
Ans.  It  is  by  the  will  of  God  that  men  live  in  society;  hence  the 
various  relations  which  constitute  society,  which,  for  its  more 
complete  security,  is  divided  into  parts  called  nations;  the  go- 
vernment of  which  is  trusted  to  a prince,  king,  or  emperor,  or, 
in  other  words,  to  a supreme  ruler.  We  see  then,  that  as  man 
exists  in  conformity  to  the  will  of  God,  society  emanates  from 
the  same  Divine  will,  and  more  especially  the  supreme  power 
and  authority  of  our  lord  and  master  the  Czar. 

Quest.  3.  What  duties  doth  religion  teach  us,  the  humble 
subjects  of  his  majesty  the  emperor  of  Russia,  to  practice  to- 
wards him?  Ans.  Worship,  obedience,  fidelity,  the  payment  of 
taxes,  service,  love  and  prayer,  the  whole  being  comprised  in 
the  words  worship  and  fidelity. 

Quest.  4.  Wherein  does  this  worship  consist,  and  how  should 
it  be  manifested?  Ans.  By  the  most  unqualified  reverence  in 
words,  gestures,  demeanor,  thoughts  and  actions. 

Quest.  5.  What  kind  of  obedience  do  we  owe  him?  Ans.  An 
entire,  passive  and  unbounded  obedience  in  every  point  of 
view. 

Quest.  6.  In  what  consists  the  fidelity  we  owe  to  the  empe- 
ror? Ans.  In  executing  his  commands  most  rigorously,  without 
examination — in  performing  the  duties  he  requires  from  us,  and 
in  doing  every  thing  willingly  without  murmuring. 

Quest.  7.  Is  it  obligatory  on  us  to  pay  taxes  for  our  gracious 
sovereign  the  emperor?  Ans.  It  is  incumbent  on  us  to  pay 
every  tax  in  compliance  with  his  commands,  both  as  to  the 
amount  and  when  due. 

Quest.  8.  Is  the  service  ofhis  majesty  the  emperor  obligatory 
on  us?  Ans.  Absolutely  so;  we  should,  if  required,  sacrifice 
ourselves  in  compliance  with  his  will,  both  in  a civil  and  mili- 
tary capacity,  and  whatever  manner  he  deems  expedient. 

Quest.  9.  What  benevolent  sentiments  and  love  are  due  to 
the  emperor?  Ans.  We  should  manifest  our  good  will  and 
affection,  according  to  our  station,  in  endeavoring  to  promote 
the  prosperity  of  our  native  land  Russia  as  well  as  that  of  the 
emperor  our  father,  and  of  his  august  family. 

Quest.  10.  Is  it  incumbent  on  us  to  pray  for  the  emperor,  and 
for  Russia,  our  country?  Ans.  Both  publicly  and  privately,  be- 
seeching the  Almighty  to  grant  the  emperor  health,  integrity, 
happiness  and  security.  The  same  is  applicable  to  the  coun- 
try, which  constitutes  an  indivisible  part  of  the  emperor. 

Quest.  11.  What  principles  are  in  opposition  to  these  duties? 
Ans.  Irreverence,  disobedience,  infidelity,  malevolence,  trea- 
son, mutiny  and  revolt. 

Quest  12.  How  are  irreverence  and  infidelity  to  the  emperor 
to  be  considered  in  reference  to  God?  Ans.  As  the  most 
heinous  sin — the  most  frightful  criminality. 

Quest.  13.  Does  religion,  then,  forbid  us  to  rebel,  and  over- 
throw the  government  of  the  emperor!  Ans.  We  are  interdict- 
ed from  so  doing  at  all  times,  and  under  any  circumstances. 

Quest.  14.  Independently  of  the  worship  we  owe  the  empe- 
ror, are  we  all  called  upon  to  respect  the  public  authorities  ema- 
nating from  him?  Ans.  Yes;  because  they  emanate  from  him, 
represent  him,  and  act  as  his  substitutes;  so  that  the  emperor 
is  everywhere. 

Quest.  15.  What  motives  have  we  to  fulfil  the  duties  above 
enumerated?  Ans.  The  motives  are  twofold-^some  natural, 
others  revealed. 

Quest.  16.  What  are  the  natural  motives?  Ans.  Besides  the 
motives  adduced,  there  are  the  following:  the  emperor  being 
the  head  of  the  nation,  the  father  of  all  his  subjects,  who  con- 
stitute one  and  the  same  country,  Russia,  is  thereby  alone  wor- 
thy of  reverence,  gratitude  and  obedience;  for  both  public  wel- 
fare and  individual  security  depend  on  submissiveness  to  his 
commands* 
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Quest.  17.  What  are  the  supernatural  revealed  motives  for 
this  worship?  Ans.  The  supernatural  revealed  motives  are, 
that  the  emperor  is  the  vicegerent  and  minister  of  God  to  exe- 
cute the  divine  commands,  and  consequently  disobedience  to 
the  emperor  is  identified  with  disobedience  to  God  himself;  that 
God  will  reward  us  in  the  world  to  come  for  the  worship  and 
obedience  we  render  the  emperor,  and  punish  us  severely  to  all 
eternity  should  we  disobey  and  neglect  to  worship  him.  More- 
over, God  commands  us  to  love  and  obey  from  the  inmost  re- 
cesses of  the  heart  every  authority,  and  particularly  the  empe- 
ror, not  from  worldly  consideration,  but  from  apprehension  of 
the  final  judgment. 

Quest.  18.  What  books  prescribe  these  duties?  Ans.  The 
New  and  Old  Testaments,  and  particularly  the  psalms,  gospels, 
and  apostolic  epistles. 

Quest.  19.  What  examples  confirm  this  doctrine?  Ans.  The 
example  of  Jesus  Christ  himself,  who  lived  and  died  in  alle- 
giance to  the  emperor  of  Borne,  and  respectfully  submitted  to 
the  judgment  which  condemned  him  to  death.  We  have,  more- 
over, the  example  of  the  apostles,  who  both  loved  and  respected 
them;  they  suffered  meekly  in  dungeons  conformably  to  the 
will  of  the  emperors,  and  did  not  revolt  like  malefactors  and 
traitors.  We  must,  therefore,  in  imitation  of  these  examples, 
suffer  and  be  silent. 

Quest.  20.  At  what  period  did  the  custom  originate  of  praying 
to  the  Almighty  for  the  prosperity  of  the  sovereign?  Ans.  The 
custom  of  publicly  praying  for  the  emperor  is  coeval  with  the 
introduction  of  Christianity;  which  custom  is  to  us  the  most 
valuable  legacy  and  splendid  gift  we  have  received  from  past 
ages. 

Such  is  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  confirmed  by  practice,  as 
to  the  worship  and  fidelity  due  to  the  omnipotent  emperor  of 
Russia,  the  minister  and  vice-regent  of  God.  [ion.  pap. 
—*■>♦»©  © - 
BEAUTY  AND  BOOTY. 

Six  of  the  principal  officers  in  the  British  army  who  were  in 
the  battle  of  New  Orleans  on  seeing  Stuart’s  “ three  years  in 
the  United  States ,”  and  observing  by  his  notice  of  Eaton’s  life 
of  Jackson,  that  it  was  unhesitatingly  stated,  and  generally 
believed,  that  the  watch  words  among  them  on  the  8th  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1815,  were  11  Beauty  and  booty,”  have  distinctly  denied 
any  knowledge  of  the  fact. 

The  British  army  at  New  Orleans.  The  following  interesting 
documents  have  been  sent  us  for  insertion: 

“ Stanmore,  August  16,  1833. 

“Sir— As  being  second  in  command  of  the  army  serving  at 
New  Orleans  in  the  year  1815,  I beg  to  enclose  to  you  a de- 
claration signed  by  several  Officers,  which  has  reference  to  your 
work,  entitled  “Three  Years  in  North  America,”  and  l enter- 
tain no  doubt  you  will  on  the  perusal,  in  justice  to  the  honor  of 
the  British  army,  and  to  the  memory  of  the  brave  and  gallant 
officer  who  commanded  in  chief,  give  it  all  the  publicity  in  your 
power;  and  should  your ‘popular  book  be  extended  to  a third 
edition,  this  formal  denial  of  the  truth  of  the  points  referred  to 
will  find  a place  therein.  I have  the  honor  to  remain,  sir,  your 
obedient  servant,  JOHN  LAMBERT,  lieutenant  general. 

“ James  Stuart,  esq.” 

Declaration  enclosed  in  the  preceding  letter. 

The  two'following  paragraphs,  extracted  from  a work  recently 
published,  entitled  “Three  Years  in  North  America,”  by  James 
Stuart,  esq.  when  speaking  of  the  expedition  to  New  Orleans  in 
1815,  express — 

1.  “It  has  been  said,  and  never  contradicted,  so  far  as  I could 
learn  at  New  Orleans,  that  the  British  commander  in-chief  had 
promised  the  plunder  of  the  city  to  his  army.  This  is  a matter 
which  even  now  concerns  the  honor  of  the  British  name,  for 
the  statement  is  founded  on  no  light  authority.” 

2.  “Mr.  Eaton,  holding  one  of  the  highest  offices  in  the  ge- 
neral government  of  the  United  States,  the  present,  (1830),  se- 
cretary at  war  to  the  American  government  at  Washington,  and 
the  author  of  a life  of  general  Jackson,  expressly  asserts,  in 
that  work,  that  “beauty  and  booty”  was  the  watch  word  of  sir 
Edward  Pakenham’s  army  in  the  battle  of  the  8th.  He  thus 
writes — ‘Let  it  be  remembered  of  that  gallant,  but  misguided 
general,  who  has  been  so  much  deplored  by  the  British  nation, 
that  to  the  cupidity  of  his  soldiers  he  promised  the  wealth  of 
the  city  as  a recompense  for  their  gallantry  and  desperation, 
while,  with  brutal  licentiousness,  they  were  to  revel  in  lawless 
indulgence,  and  triumph  uncontrolled  over  female  innocence. 
Scenes  like  these  our  nation,  dishonored  and  insulted,  had  al- 
ready witnessed  at  Hampton  and  Havre  de  Grace,  (alluding  to 
sir  G.  Cockburn’s  expedition);  but  it  was  reserved  for  her  yet 
to  learn  that  an  officer  of  high  standing,  polished,  generous  and 
brave,  should,  to  induce  his  soldiers  to  acts  of  daring  valor,  per- 
mit them,  as  a reward,  to  insult,  injure  and  debase  those  whom 
all  mankind,  even  savages  reverence  and  respect. 

“The  history  of  Europe,  since  civilized  warfare  began  is  chal- 
lenged to  afford  an  instance  of  such  gross  depravity,  such  wan- 
ton outrage  on  the  morals  and  dignity  of  society.  English 
writers  may  deny  the  correctness  of  the  charge;  it  certainly  in- 
terests them  to  do  so;  but  its  authenticity  is  too  well  established 
to  admit  a doubt,  while  its  criminality  is  increased  from  being 
the  act  of  a people  who  hold  themselves  up  to  surrounding  na- 
tions as  examples  of  every  thing  that  is  correct  and  proper. 
This  charge  does  not  rest  upon  Mr.  Eaton’s  authority  alone.  It 
is  mentioned  in  all  the  American  statements  relative  to  this 
battle  down  to  the  present  day.  Mr.  Timothy  Flint,  who  has 
given  a detailed  aceount  of  the  campaign,  repeats  it  in  his  ‘Geo- 


graphy and  History  of  the  Western  States;’  and  it  also  appears 
in  the  travels  of  Bernhard,  duke  of  Saxe  Weimer,  brother-in- 
law  of  the  duke  of  Clarence,  (now  king  of  Great  Britain),  pub- 
lished so  late  as  1828.” 

“Now  we,  the  undersigned,  serving  in  that  army,  and  ac- 
tually present,  and  through  whom  all  orders  to  the  troops  were 
promulgated,  do,  in  justice  to  the  memory  of  that  distinguished 
officer,  who  commanded  and  led  the  attack,  the  whole  tenor  of 
w’hose  life  was  marked  by  manliness  of  purpose,  and  integrity 
of  view,  most  unequivocally  deny  that  any  such  promise  was 
ever  held  out  to  the  army^orthat  the  watch  word  asserted  to 
have  been  give  out,  was  ever  issued,  and  further,  that  such  mo- 
tives could  never  have  actuated  the  man,  who  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty  to  his  king  and  country,  so  eminently  upheld  the 
character  of  a true  British  soldier. 

“That  a refutation  of  the  above  calumnies  not  having  be- 
fore appeared,  is  solely  to  be  attributed  to  their  not  having  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  undersigned  that  they  existed,  until  the 
work  from  which  they  are  taken  was  given  to  the  public,  in  the 
present  year,  1833. 

(Signed)  JOHN  LAMBERT,  lieutenant  general. 

JOHN  KEANE,  lieutenant  general. 

W.  THORNTON,  major  general. 

EDW.  BLAKENEY,  major  general. 

ALEX.  DICKSON,  col.  deputy  ad jt.  gen.  royal  art.,T 

“1,  Park-row,  Knightsbridge,  August  24,  1833. 

“Sir— I yesterday  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  letter  of  16th 
August,  inclosing  most  satisfactory  evidence,  in  refutation  of 
the  statement,  that  the  British  commander  in-chief  had,  pre- 
viously to  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  promised  the  plunder  of 
the  city  to  his  army.  That  statement  is  mentioned  in  the  26th 
chapter  of  the  second  volume  of  my  late  book  on  North  Ame- 
rica, and  is  founded  on  documents,  to  which  I have  there  re- 
ferred 

“The  third  edition  of  my  book  having  been  some  time  pub- 
lished, I have  no  other  way  of  making  the  important  informa- 
tion contained  in  your  communication  generally  known,  than 
by  sending  it  for  insertion  in  the  public  journals,  and  by  re- 
questing one  of  my  friends  at  New  York  to  have  it  inserted  in 
newspapers  published  there  and  at  Washington.  You  may  de- 
pend on  my  taking  the  necassary  steps  for  those  purposes  with- 
out delay. 

“You  will,  I am  persuaded,  do  me  the  justice  to  believe,  that 
I perused  your  letter  with  great  pleasure.  I published  the  state- 
ment made  to  me  at  New  Orleans,  as  you  will  perceive  on 
turning  to  the  passage  in  the  book,  where  it  is  to  be  found,  be- 
cause it  appeared  to  me  that  the  statement,  ‘even  now  concerns 
the  honor  of  the  British  name,  being  founded  on  no  light  au- 
thority.’ It  could  not  have  received  a more  convincing  or  more 
complete"  contradiction,  than  that  which  you  have  been  so 
obliging  as  to  forward  to  me. 

“I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  very  obedient  humble  ser- 
vant, “JAMES  STUART. 

“Lieut,  gen.  sir  Lambert,  K.  C.  B.  4'c-  4"c.” 

“ Stanmore , August  26,  1833. 

“Sir— I beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
24th  inst.  and  to  return  to  you  my  thanks  for  the  ready  com- 
pliance with,  and  efficient  steps  you  propose  taking  for  carrying 
into  effect  the  object  the  general  officers  and  myself  had  in 
forwarding  to  you  my  letter  of  the  16th  inst.  together  with  the 
enclosure. 

“I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  sir,  your  very  obedient  humble 
servant.  “JOHN  LAMBERT,  lieutenant  general . 

“To  James  Stuart,  esq.” 

- a q ©•«,.■- — 

“THE  BLOODY  BILL”  AND  THE  INDIAN  QUESTION. 

Our  readers  will  remember,  (says  the  Charleston  Mercury ) 
that  when  it  was  stated,  immediately  after  the  rising  of  con- 
gress, that  the  Indians  in  Georgia,  relying  on  the  principles  of 
the  proclamation  and  force  bill,  would  refuse  to  emigrate,  it  was 
vociferously  denied  by  the  administration,  and  their  allies  in  the 
south.  The  following  circular  of  the  chief  Ross,  shews  that  the 
Indians  have  availed  themselves  of  the  proclamation  principles. 
The  extract  which  we  subjoin  from  the  Cherokee  Phanix,  will 
also  show  the  determination  of  the  Cherokees,  as  a body,  to 
persist  in  their  refusal  to  treat — and  the  assiduity  of  the  govern- 
ment to  get  rid  of  a difficulty  which  convicts  them  of  the  most 
unprincipled  inconsistency. 

To  the  committee  and  council,  in  general  council  convened: 

Friends  and  fellow  citizens:  It  has  been  deemed  advi- 

sable to  convene  you  for  the  purpose  of  making  you  acquainted 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  late  delegation  to  the  seat  of  the 
American  government,  in  order  that  you  may  be  prepared  to 
make  them  known  to  the  people  of  your  respective  districts,  as 
it  is  important  that  they  should  at  all  times  be  correctly  inform- 
ed of  our  public  affairs.  From  the  documents  herewith  sub- 
mitted, you  will  perceive  that  the  business  of  the  mission  was 
brought  directly  before  the  executive  branch,  for  deliberation 
and  action.  It  may  be  proper  to  state  some  of  the  reasons  which 
influenced  the  delegation  on  this  occasion  in  confining  them- 
selves exclusively  to  this  course,  when  it  is  known  that  the  pre- 
sident had  hitherto  disclaimed  any  right  to  interpose  his  autho- 
rity against  the  illegal  and  highly  oppressive  encroachments  of 
Georgia. 

It  was  evident,  however,  that  the  president,  in  pursuing  this 
course,  was  actuated  more  from  motives  of  policy  to  effect  ohr 
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removal,  than  to  sustain  us  in  our  just  rights;  and  as  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  United  States  have  decided  the  question  of 
our  case  favorably , and  the  president  in  his  proclamation  to  the 
people  of  South  Carolina,  having  promptly  declared  the  supre- 
macy of  the  constitution  and  laivs  of  the  United  States  over  state 
authority , there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  would  ulti- 
mately enforce  the  treaties  and  intercourse  act  for  our  pro 
lection.  Under  this  persuasion  it  was  thought  best  not  to  agitate 
the  question  of  our  affairs  before  congress  at  that  time  by  pre- 
senting another  memorial,  it  being  a short  session,  and  more- 
over the  principles  of  nullification  and  secession  which  were 
agitated  by  South  Carolina,  having  been  submitted  before  both 
houses  of  congress  by  the  president;  for  that  the  final  action  of 
the  general  government  upon  that  important  controversy,  could 
not  fail  to  effect  the  Georgia  proceedings  towards  us  also,  as  the 
principle  upon  which  they  are  based,  being  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  that  of  nullification,  and  the  only  difference  in  the 
principle  as  maintained  by  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  is  that 
the  former  has  only  asserted  it  in  theory,  when  the  latter  has 
reduced  it  to  practice.  A law  has  finally  been  passed,  extend- 
ing the  powers  of  the  federal  judiciary,  and  vesting  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  with  sufficient  power  to  suppress  the 
practical  operation  of  this  unconstitutional  and  ruinous  princi- 
ple. Whether  this  nation  will  be  benefitted  by  the  decisive  act 
of  congress  on  this  subject  or  not,  is  a question  which  will  de- 
pend much  upon  the  unity  of  sentiment  and  action  of  the  Che- 
rokee people  themselves,  as  well  as  on  the  wisdom  and  integrity 
of  their  representatives. 

Should  it  become  necessary,  I will  in  a subsequent  commu- 
nication, express  my  views  with  regard  to  our  public  affairs  in 
more  general  terms.  JOHN  ROSS. 

Red  Clay,  Cherokee  nation , May  13, 1833. 

From,  the  Cherokee  Phanix.  Sent.  7. 

TTie  Instructions  of  the  president  to  his  enrolling  agem», 
which  appeared  in  our  28th  number,  we  have  been  induced  to 
review,  and  to  remark  upon  certain  passages  that  were  not  fully 
comprehended  by  us.  The  system  of  measures  under  which 
these  agents  are  acting,  has  for  its  great  object  the  negotiation 
of  a treaty  with  individuals;  and  on  this  principle,  the  govern- 
ment, as  a great  mountain  in  labor  to  remove  an  atom  in  its 
centre,  by  turning  on  its  base,  is  now  making  a hopeless  and 
snail  pace  progress  in  making  treaties  with  individuals.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  president  has  given  himself  to  the  1st  of  January 
to  make  a treaty  with  the  Cherokees;  but  should  this  contem- 
plation fail,  then,  in  that  ease,  those  who  have  enrolled  will 
cede  all  their  interest  in  the  soil  to  the  United  States.  But  it 
appears  this  cession  is  only  nominal,  and  the  consideration  to  be 
given  them,  depends  upon  contingencies — by  a treaty  with  those 
remaining.  If  no  treaty  is  made  to  give  effect  to  this  cession, 
then  in  this  case,  the  emigrants  will  receive  pay  for  the  valua- 
tion of  their  improvements,  so  fast  as  congress  shall  make  the 
necessary  appropriations.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  secret 
letter  from  the  white  house,  and  the  president  may  as  well  un- 
dertake to  empty  the  Pacific  ocean  into  the  Atlantic,  as  to  re- 
move the  Cherokees  by  enrollments,  when  he  has  appointed 
Georgians  who  are  robbing  us  of  our  dearest  rights.  We  repeat 
again  what  we  have  often  said,  that  no  treaty  can  be  made  with 
the  body  politic  of  the  Cherokees. 


AMERICAN  COLONIZATION  SOCIETY. 

From  the  N.  York  Courier  and  Enquirer. 

At  a meeting  of  the  American  colonization  soeitety  held  at 
the  Masonic  Hall,  Wednesday  evening,  October  9th,  1833. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Samuel  Ward.  His 
honor  the  mayor  was  then  appointed  chairman.  Chancellor 
Walworth  and  John  Bolton,  esqs.  vice  presidents;  and  Wil- 
liam Bard  and  George  Griswold,  esqs.  secretaries. 

The  following  resolutions  were  successively  proposed,  and 
adopted  by  the  meeting. 

Moved  by  chancellor  Walworth. 

1.  Resolved,  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  meeting,  the  prin- 
ciples and  measures  of  the  American  colonization  society  are 
favorable  to  the  union  and  happiness  of  our  country,  as  well  as 
conducive  to  the  relief  and  improvement  of  the  whole  African 
race. 

David  B.  Ogden,  esq.  rose  to  second  the  resolution.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  American  colonization  society  was  to  provide  the 
means  of  transporting  the  free  people  of  color  from  the  United 
States  to  the  land  of  their  fathers,  of  establishing  them  there  in 
the  enjoyment  of  their  natural  rights,  and  of  providing  schools 
for  their  religious  instruction—  thus  contemplating  not  only  the 
happiness  of  the  colonists  themselves,  but  ultimately,  of  the 
whole  African  race. 

Understanding  these  to  be  the  objects  of  the  society,  he  hearti- 
ly seconded  the  resolution — believing  that  the  success  of  the  so- 
ciety would  contribute  to  cement  the  union  of  these  states,  as 
well  as  promote  the  welfare  of  the  class  of  society  immediately 
concerned.  He  ought,  perhaps,  he  said,  to  stop  here;  but  felt  it 
his  duty  to  enter  his  solemn  protest  against  the  doctrines  pro- 
mulgated, and  the  course  pursued  by  the  advocates  of  imme- 
diate emancipation.  As  citizens  of  the  United  States,  we  had 
no  right  to  interfere  with  the  claims  of  property  of  our  southern 
brethren.  The  constitution  recognizes  their  right,  to  slave  pro- 
perty; its  guaranty  was  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  confedera- 
tion; and  they  are  entitled  to  its  enjoyment.  Let  us  not  talk  of 
nullification;  the  measures  proposed  by  abolitionists  had  a direct 


tendency  to  the  worst  evils  to  be  anticipated  from  it,  and  If  per- 
sisted in  would  surely  produce  them.  It  was  not  for  him  to 
arraign  their  motives.  Though  misguided,  they  might  be  acting 
upon  their  honest  convictions.  But  he  would  declare  his  belief 
that  if  the  northern  states  were  to  concur  in  advancing  such 
doctrines,  and  in  acting  upon  them,  there  was  an  end  of  the 
constitution;  and  he  called  upon  the  assembly,  as  they  regarded 
the  constitution,  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  states,  to  set 
the  seal  of  their  decided  disapprobation  upon  these  doctrines. 
He  knew  the  feelings  of  southern  people  on  the  subject.  They 
deprecate  the  evils  of  slavery  as  much  as  we,  and  will  do  as 
much  to  promote  any  feasible  plan  of  relief  from  the  burthen. 
All  they  ask  is  that  we  will  not  light  a torch  to  lay  waste  their 
dwellings,  nor  sharpen  a sword  to  be  steeped  in  the  blood  of 
their  wives  and  children.  The  dissemination  of  the  fanatical 
doctrines  alluded  to  could  result  no  otherwise  than  in  scenes  of 
violence  and  murder,  which  must  end,  not  in  the  emancipation 
of  the  slaves,  but  in  their  extirpation.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
saw  in  the  course  proposed  by  the  colonization  society,  the  only 
feasible  plan  for  relieving  the  country  from  the  burden  entailed 
upon  it;  and  without  presuming  to  scan  the  intentions  of  Provi- 
dence— mysterious  in  all  its  ways — he  felt  justified  in  believing 
that  this  was  to  be  the  means  by  which  the  gospel  was  to  he 
sent  to  Africa,  and  its  blessings  scattered  over  that  vast  portion 
of  the  world.  For  these  reasons  he  believed  it  to  be  the  duty 
of  Americans  as  such,  and  as  philanthropists  and  Christians,  to 
aid  the  cause  of  the  society  to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  power. 

The  resolution  passed  unanimously. 

The  rev.  Mr.  Hawks  then  offered  the  following  resolutions — » 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  establishment  of  Christian  colonies  of 
free  men  of  color  on  the  African  coast,  promises  the  largest  and 
most  enduring  benefits  to  Africa,  and  to  the  general  cause  of 
humanity  and  religion. 

He  had,  he  said,  nothing  to  do  with  the  political  bearings  of 
the  enterprise  in  which  the  society  was  embarked.  In  his  re- 
lation as  a ciiizen,  it  was  only  for  him  to  pray  for  the  prosperity 
of  his  country,  and  to  obey  its  laws.  But  he  advocated  the  ob- 
jects of  the  society,  on  two  grounds.  The  first  was  that  it  pro- 
moted the  cause  of  religion.  This  was  proved  by  facts.  The 
society  was  now  but  16  years  old.  In  June,  1822,  the  first  colo- 
ny was  planted  under  it  on  the  African  coast  at  Cape  Mesurado. 
On  that  very  spot  there  was  then  an  altar  literally  dedicated  to 
the  devil,  where  heathenism  exhibited  all  its  disgusting  defor- 
mities. Yet  in  the  short  space  of  eleven  years,  six  civilized 
villages  had  been  established,  six  houses  of  worship  erected; 
and  a population  of  3,500  persons  had  the  labors  and  instruction 
of  not  less  than  20  ministers  of  different  denominations — far  bet- 
ter provided  than  many  sections  of  our  own  country.  It  might 
be  objected  that  they  were  men  of  inferior  abilities  and  qualifi- 
cations; yet  they  were  sent  out  by  respectable  societies,  after 
due  preparation;  and  the  lamented  Ashman,  on  leaving  the  colo- 
ny, confided  its  interests  to  the  leading  ministers,  one  of  whom, 
in  a fearful  emergency,  by  his  prudence  saved  the  colony  from 
ruin.  But  granting  that  nothing  but  the  establishment  of  the 
colony  has  been  effected,  the  duty  rests  on  American  Christians 
to  support  it,  for  no  other  country  possesses  the  materials  for 
missionaries  who  can  be  sent  with  safety  to  that  climate,  so 
fatal  to  all  but  a colored  population. 

The  other  ground  he  took  was,  that  the  society  promoted  the 
cause  of  humanity.  A mistaken  idea  has  been  entertained  that 
there  is  a slave  mart  or  factory  at  Mesurado.  There  was  one 
eleven  years  ago,  the  name  of  which  is  still  retained,  and  has 
been  marked  on  some  of  the  maps  of  the  country,  but  it  was 
abolished  at  the  planting  of  the  eolony;  and  in  its  place  is  a bat- 
tery over  which  waves  the  stars  and  stripes  of  the  union.  No 
slaver  now  dares  come  within  100  miles  of  the  settlement.  Be- 
sides this,  not  less  than  529  naked  Africans  taken  in  battle  and 
destined  for  slaves,  have  been  rescued  by  the  society,  and  made 
to  partake  of  the  benefits  of  civilization. 

[The  speaker  proceeded  to  point  out  the  humanity  of  the  en- 
terprise in  question,  in  reference*  to  the  condition  of  the  slave 
population  in  this  country:  but  the  remainder  of  his  remarks, 
together  with  the  speeches  of  tire  rev.  Mr.  Gurley,  chancellor 
Walworth,  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  II.  Maxwell,  esq.  Dr.  Findley, 
president  Duer  and  the  rev.  Mr.  McCarty,  which  followed,  we 
are  compelled  to  omit  for  the  present.]  The  resolution  was 
seconded  by  John  Bolton,  esq. 

Moved  by  lion.  Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Ward. 

3.  That  at  the  present  crisis,  the  friends  of  the  American  co- 
lonization society  are  urged  by  the  most  weighty  considerations, 
to  explain  its  views,  make  known  its  success,  and  aid  its  re- 
sources. 

Moved  by  Hugh  Maxwell,  esq.  and  seconded  by  John  Duer. 

4.  That  a subscription  be  now  opened  with  a view  of  raising 
$20,000  or  more  in  this  city  and  state,  to  aid  the  objects  of  the 
American  colonization  society;  and  that  the  managers  of  that 
society  be  requested  as  soon  as  practicable,  to  establish  at  Cape 
Mount,  or  on  some  other  portion  of  the  Liberian  territory,  a set- 
tlement to  bear  the  name  of  New  York. 

Moved  by  the  rev.  president  Duer,  of  Columbia  college,  and 
seconded  by  P.  P.  Perit,  esq. 

5.  Resolved,  That  a committee  be  appointed  to  advise  and 
execute  such  measures  as  they  may  deem  expedient  to  carry 
into  speedy  and  complete  effect,  the  object  of  this  meeting. 

Moved  by  the  rev.  D.  McCartee. 

6.  Resolved,,  As  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  one  of  the  most 
interesting  features  of  the  colony  at  Liberia,  is  its  being  instru- 
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mental  to  the  introduction  of  the  gospel  into  Africa;  and  that, 
sustained  as  it  is  by  the  efforts  of  a Christian  community,  a fun- 
damental principle  in  the  management  of  its  affairs,  and  espe- 
cially of  its  internal  police,  should  ever  be  the  recognition  and 
influence  of  the  Christian  religion. 

7.  Resolved , That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting,  signed  by 
the  chairman  and  secretaries,  be  published  in  the  papers  of  this 
city,  aud  that  the  speeches  of  the  gentlemen,  who  have  address- 
ed the  audience,  be  requested  for  publication,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  committee  just  appointed. 

The  following  gentlemen  constituted  the  committee  under  the 
5th  resolution; — 


Gurdon  Buck, 

Nathaniel  Buck, 

Charles  Ii.  Bussell, 

H.  Boraem, 

Win.  A.  Duer, 

M.  Van  Schaick, 

T.  D.  Doremus, 

J.  B.  Varnum, 

David  Lee, 

B.  L.  Woolley, 

James  McCall, 

Wm.  Couch, 

Abijah  Fisher, 

Patrick  Perrot, 

Frederick  A.  Tracy, 
Dennis  Davenport, 

James  Boorman, 

Samuel  Ward. 

GIDEON  LEE,  chairman . 


> secretaries. 


Elisha  Tibbets, 

Dr.  Samuel  Akerley, 

G.  B.  Dissosway, 

Moses  Allen, 

Jasper  Corning, 

Wm.  B.  Crosby, 

George  Griswold, 

John  J.  Bailey, 

Dr.  D.  M.  Reese, 

Robert,  Gray, 

John  W.  Leavitt, 

John  P.  Stagg, 

John  R.  Peters, 

Charles  Oakley, 

Joseph  Kernoncher, 

Isaac  S.  Hone, 

R.  T.  Haines, 

Francis  Olmsted, 

Mr.  Duer  is  instaled  as  chairman 
Signed 

William  Bard, 

George  Griswold 
A considerable  sum — between  three  and  four  thousand  dol- 
lars, was  subscribed  for,  on  the  spot. 

EXCITEMENT  IN  ALABAMA. 

The  following  resolutions  adopted  at  a meeting  of  citizens  in 
Alabama,  show  the  sentiments  of  a portion  of  the  people. 

A large  and  respectable  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Lowndes 
county,  convened  at  Hayneville  on  Saturday  the  28th  ult.  to 
take  into  consideration  the  situation  of  the  settlers  jn  the  new 
counties.  The  meeting  was  organized  by  calling  captain  John 
M.  Sally,  to  the  chair,  and  by  appointing  John  Varner,  esq.  se- 
cretary. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  offered  by  Wm. 
M.  N.  Rainford,  esq.  and  were  supported  by  himself  and  James 
L.  F.  Cottrel,  esq.  and  unanimously  adopted. 

Whereas , The  state  of  Alabama  has,  by  various  acts  of  the 
legislature,  extended  her  jurisdiction  over  that  part  of  the  Creek 
nation  lying  within  her  limits;  established  courts  of  law  there- 
in, and  secured  to  the  Indians  the  means  of  redress  for  wrongs 
affecting  their  persons  or  property:  And,  whereas , many  of  our 
citizens  believing  their  rights  secured  by  these  acts,  and  also, 
relying  on  the  faith  of  the  government  as  pledged  by  the  whole 
course  of  the  administration,  and  expressly  by  the  letter  of  the 
secretary,  of  war,  addressed  to  a part  of  our  delegation  in  con- 
gress, have  settled  on  these  lands:  And,  whereas,  the  executive 
of  the  United  States,  has  ordered  the  forcible  removal  of  the 
settlers  from  the  territory,  and  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  this 
order  into  execution,  has  directed  a band  of  armed  soldiers  to 
be  quartered  within  the  state;  giving  to  the  marshal  extraordi- 
nary discretionary  powers,  both  executive  and  judicial— setting 
at  naught  our  judicial  tribunals,  trampling  on  the  rights  of  our 
fellow  citizens — usurping  the  jurisdiction  of  that  territory,  and 
disregarding  the  sovereignty  of  the  state.  Therefore,  be  it 
Resolved , “That  the  question  relating  to  the  occupancy  of 
lands  is  properly  referrible  to  dur  state  tribunals.5’ 

Resolved,  That  in  the  words  of  the  governor  of  our  state,  “the 
marshal  at  the  head  of  a band  of  armed  soldiers,  in  the  bosom 
of  a peaceful  and  orderly  community,  ought  not  and  cannot  be 
permitted  to  settle  questions  that  are  in  their  character  strictly 
legal,”  and  that  we  pledge  ourselves  to  sustain  him  in  his  “de- 
termination to  prevent,  by  all  proper  means,  a mode  of  proceed- 
ing so  repugnant  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  this  state.” 
Resolved,  That  the  removal  of  our  citizens  from  their  settle- 
ments, by  force,  is  unconstitutional,  oppressive  and  utterly 
subversive  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  state,  and  the  rights  of  the 
people— and  as  such,  we  cannot  and  will  notsubmit  to  it. 

On  motion  of  John  A.  Elmore,  esq.  the  following  resolution 
was  also  unanimously  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  a certified  copy  of  the  foregoing  preamble  and 
resolutions,  be  sent  to  his  excellency  the  governor,  and  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Alabama  Journal  and  the  United  States  Telegraph, 
with  a request  that  they  be  published  in  the  several  newspapers 
of  the  state.  J.  M.  SALLY,  chairman. 

John  Varner,  secretary. 

On  the  other  side — we  meet  with  the  following  in  the  Lynch- 
burg “Virginian” — 

Important  decision.  On  the  trial  of  Scott  Mankiller,  a Che- 
rokee Indian,  for  the  murder  of  his  brother,  before  the  circuit 
court  of  St.  Clair  county,  Alabama,  on  the  26th  ult.  the  court 
sustained  the  plea  against  its  jurisdiction  and  discharged  the 
prisoner.  The  decision  was  founded  upon  the  fact  that  Alaba- 
ma had  become  a member  of  the  union  with  the  full  knowledge 
of  the  treaties  then  subsisting  between  the  United  States  and 


the  Cherokee  Indians — that  they  were  the  supreme  laws  of  the 
land,  and  guarantied,  in  terms  or  by  implication,  the  right  of 
soil  and  jurisdiction — and  that  the  state,  in  extending  the  laws 
over  the  Indians,  had  transcended  its  constitutional  powers. 
This  is  the  Georgia  case  over  again;  and  we  are  glad  that  one 
of  the  state  tribunals  of  Alabama  has  had  the  moral  firmness  to 
stand  up  for  the  validity  of  treaties  against  the  whisperings  of 
cupidity  and  ambition.  This  decision  is  the  more  important  at 
the  present  moment,  in  consequence  of  recent  events  in  the  In- 
dian territory  within  the  limits  of  Alabama,  which  threaten  a 
controversy  between  that  state  and  the  general  government, 
similar  in  principle  to  that  recently  settled  with  Georgia. 

(fc^=Several  paragraphs  are  afloat  about  “civil  war  in  Alaba- 
ma.” It  is  said  that  gov.  Gale,  a “union  man”  too,  has  order- 
ed out  a body  of  militia,  to  oppose  the  U.  S.  troops,  in  the  Creek 
nation. 

We  used  to  suppose  that  the  United  States  had  power  to  re- 
move intruders  from  the  Indian  lands — we,  heretofore,  thought 
that  it  was  the  special  duty  of  the  general  government  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  aboriginal  possessors  of  the  soil  of  the 

United  States but  “all  things  are  in  the  wind,”  and  the  old 

landmarks  are  so  often  and  rudely  broken  down,  “by  autho- 
rity,” that  we  know  not  the  latitude  or  longitude  of  the  princi- 
ples which  we  once  entertained!!  The  veto  is  every  thing — and 
we  have  veto  against  veto,  without  end.  It  may  be  “moral  trea- 
son” to  “despair  of  the  republic” — but  we  fear  that  many  thou- 
sands now  do.  The  idea  of  a resort  to  force,  in  support  of  dis- 
puted rights,  instead  of  appealing  to  the  law,  round  the  “stand- 
ard” of  which  all  used  “to  unite  in  common  efforts  for  the  com- 
mon good” — prevails;  and  the  end  must  be  an  alienation  of  the 
affections  of  the  people.  Is  not  violence  “the  order  of  the  day?” 
Where  is  that  “moral  power”  which  was  the  boast  of  old  de- 
mocrats— the  glory  of  freemen? 

We  are  not  fully  posted-up  as  to  the  particulars  of  this  ex- 
citement in  Alabama— but  of  this  we  have  long  been  satisfied, 
that,  per  fas  et  nefas,  the  Indians  will  be  expelled,  or  extin- 
guished, as  nations  or  tribes,  possessing  the  rights  of  self-go- 
vernment, or  even  of  soil,  upon  or  in,  all  the  states  now  exist- 
ing— and,  perhaps,  the  chief  anxiety  of  those  who  feel  an  inter- 
est in  their  behalf,  should  be  simply  directed  to  secure  for  them  a 
quiet  and  comfortable  transit  to  lands  assigned,  or  to  be  assign- 
ed, beyond  the  Mississippi— to  which  the  title  of  other  tribes 
has  been  extinguished,  where  they  may  have  a permanent 
home — if  possible  to  establish  one  for  them.  It  is  freely  admit- 
ted that  the  Indian  question,  at  large,  is  encompassed  with  diffi- 
culties—but  it  is  surely  competent  to  the  United  States  to  afford 
them  a present  protection  and  a future  peace;  and  to  provide 
that,  until  a forced  or  voluntary  relinquishment  of  the  right  of 
soil  by  them  shall  be  made,  that  they  are  not  to  be  vexed,  em- 
barrassed or  abused,  by  intruders  upon  their  lands.  In  the  pre- 
sent prevalence  of  opinions  and  of  things,  it  is  not  practically 
possible  that  the  Indians,  within  the  territory  of  any  of  the  pre- 
sent states,  can  long  remain  practically  independent  of  the  laws 
of  such  states — and  the  efforts  of  the  humane  and  just — of  all 
who,  though  unable  to  do  the  good  which  they  would,  are  wil- 
ling to  do  the  good  that  they  can,  we  humbly  think,  (as  just 
above  suggested),  should  be  in  endeavors  to  ameliorate  events 
which  they  have  not  the  power  to  control.  And  in  doing  so,  it 
seems  probable  that  solid  benefits  might  be  conferred  on  all  the 
parties  to  the  question. 

STEPHEN  GIRARD’S  WILL. 

I,  Stephen  Girard,  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  mariner  and  merchant,  being  of 
sound  mind,  memory  and  understanding,  do  make  and  publish 
this  my  last  will  and  testament,  in  manner  following:  that  is  to 
say— 

I.  I give  and  bequeath  unto  the  “contributors  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania hospital,”  of  which  corporation  I am  a member,  the  sum 
of  thirty  thousand  dollars,  upon  the  following  conditions,  namely, 
that  the  said  sum  shall  be  added  to  their  capital,  and  shall  re- 
main a part  thereof  forever,  to  be  placed  at  interest,  and  the 
interest  thereof  to  be  applied,  in  the  first  place,  to  pay  to  my 
black  woman  Hannah,  (to  whom  I hereby  give  her  freedom), 
the  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars  per  year  in  quarterly  payments 
of  fifty  dollars  each  in  advance,  during  all  the  term  of  her  life; 
and  in  the  second  place,  the  said  interest  to  be  applied  to  the  use 
and  accommodation  of  the  sick  in  the  said  hospital,  and  for  pro- 
viding, and  at  all  times  having  competent  matrons,  and  a suf- 
ficient number  of  nurses  and  assistant  nurses,  in  order  not  only 
to  promote  the  purposes  of  the  said  hospital,  but  to  increase 
this  last  class  of  useful  persons  much  wanted  in  our  city. 

II.  I give  and  bequeath  to  “the  Pennsylvania  institution  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb,”  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  for  the 
use  of  that  institution. 

in.  I give  and  bequeath  to  “the  Orphan  Asylum  of  Philadel- 
phia,” the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  for  the  use  of  that  in- 
stitution. 

IV.  I give  and  bequeath  to  “the  comptrollers  of  the  public 
schools  for  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,”  the  sum  of 
ten  thousand  dollars,  for  the  use  of  the  schools  upon  the  Lan- 
caster system,  in  the  first  section  of  the  first  school  district  of 
Pennsylvania. 

V.  I give  and  bequeath  to  “the  mayor,  aldermen  and  citizens 
of  Philadelphia,”  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  in  trust  Safely 
to  invest  the  same  in  some  productive  fund,  and  with  the  inte- 
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rests  and  dividends  arising  therefrom  to  purchase  fuel  between 
the  months  of  March  and  August  in  every  year  forever,  and  in 
the  month  of  January  in  every  year  forever,  distribute  the  same 
among  poor  white  house  keepers  and  room  keepers,  of  good 
character,  residing  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

VI.  I give  and  bequeath  to  the  society  for  the  relief  of  poor 
and  distressed  masters  of  ships,  their  widows  and  children,  (of 
which  society  I am  a member),  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars, 
to  be  added  to  their  capital  stock,  for  the  uses  and  purposes  of 
said  society. 

VII.  I give  and  bequeath  to  the  gentlemen  who  shall  be  trus- 
tees of  the  masonic  loan,  at  the  time  of  my  decease,  the  sum  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  including  therein  ten  thousand  and  nine 
hundred  dollars  due  to  me,  part  of  the  masonic  loan,  and  any  in- 
terest that  may  be  due  thereon  at  the  time  of  my  decease,  in  trust 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  “the  graud  lodge  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
masonic  jurisdiction  thereto  belonging,”  and  to  be  paid  over  by 
the  said  trustees  to  the  said  grand  lodge,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
invested  in  some  safe  stock  or  funds,  or  other  good  security,  and 
thedividends  and  interest  arising  therefrom  to  be  again  so  invest- 
ed and  added  to  the  capital,  without  applying  any  part  thereof 
to  any  other  purpose,  until  the  whole  capital  shall  amount  to 
thirty  thousand  dollars,  when  the  same  shall  forever  after  re- 
main a permanent  fund  or  capital,  of  the  said  amount  of  thirty 
thousand  dollars,  the  interest  whereof  shall  be  applied  from 
time  to  time  to  the  relief  of  poor  and  respectable  brethren;  and 
in  order  that  the  real  and  benevolent  purposes  of  masonic  in- 
stitutions may  be  attained,  I recommend  to  the  several  lodges 
not  to  admit  to  membership,  or  to  receive  members  from  other 
lodges  unless  the  applicants  shall  absolutely  be  men  of  sound 
and  good  morals. 

VIII.  I give  and  bequeath  unto  Philip  Peltz,  John  Lents, 
Francis  Hasley,  Jacob  Baker  and  Adam  Young,  of  Passyunk 
township,  in  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  the  sum  of  six  thousand 
dollars,  in  trust,  that  they,  or  the  survivors  or  survivor  of  them 
shall  purchase  a suitable  piece  of  ground,  as  near  as  may  be  in 
the  centre  of  said  township,  and  thereon  erect  a substantial  brick 
building,  sufficiently  large  for  a school  house,  and  the  residence 
of  a school  master,  one  part  thereof  for  poor  male  white  chil- 
dren, and  the  other  part  for  poor  female  white  children,  of  said 
township;  and  as  soon  as  the  said  school  house  shall  have  been 
built,  that  they  the  said  trustees  or  the  survivors  or  survivor  of 
them,  shall  convey  the  said  piece  of  ground  and  house  thereon 
erected,  and  shall  pay  over  such  balance  of  said  sum  as  may  re- 
main unexpended  to  any  board  of  directors  and  their  successors 
in  trust,  which  may  at  the  time  exist  or  be  by  law  constituted, 
consisting  of  at  least  twelve  discreet  inhabitants  of  the  said  town- 
ship, and  to  be  annually  chosen  by  the  inhabitants  thereof;  the 
said  pieceof  ground  and  house  to  be  carefully  maintained  by  said 
directors  and  their  successors  solely  Tor  the  purposes  of  a school 
as  aforesaid  forever,  and  the  said  balance  to  be  securely  invested 
as  a permanent  fund,  the  interest  thereof  to  be  applied  from  time 
to  time  towards  the  education  in  the  said  school  of  any  number 
of  such  poor  white  children  of  said  township;  and  I do  hereby 
recommend  to  the  citizens  of  said  township  to  make  additions 
to  the  fund  whereof  I have  laid  the  foundation. 

IX.  I give  and  devise  my  house  and  lot  of  ground  thereto 
belonging,  situate  in  rue  Ramouet  aux  Chartrons,  near  the  city 
of  Bordeaux,  in  France,  and  the  rents,  issues,  and  profits  there- 
of, to  my  brother,  Etienne  Girard,  and  rny  niece  Victorie  Fenel- 
?on,  (daughter  of  my  late  sister  Sophia  Girard  Capayron),  (both 
residing  in  France),  in  equal  moieties  for  the  life  of  my  said 
brother,  and,  on  his  decease,  one  moiety  of  the  said  house  and 
lot  to  my  said  niece  Victoire,  and  her  heirs  forever,  and  the  other 
moiety  to  the  six  children  of  my  said  brother,  namely,  John 
Fabricius,  Marguerite,  Ann  Henriette,  Jean  August,  Marie  and 
Madelaine  Henriette,  share  and  share  alike,  (the  issue  of  any 
deceased  child,  if  more  than  one,  to  take  amongst  them  the 
parent’s  share),  and  their  heirs  forever. 

X.  I give  and  bequeath  to  my  said  brother,  Etienne  Girard, 
the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  and  the  like  surn  of  five  thou- 
sand dollars  to  each  of  his  six  children  above  named:  if  any  of 
the  said  children  shall  die  prior  to  the  receipt  of  his  or  her  le- 
gacy, of  five  thousand  dollars,  the  said  sum  shall  be  paid,  and  I 
give  and  bequeath  the  same  to  any  isstie  of  such  deceased  child, 
if  more  than  one,  share  and  share  alike. 

XI.  I give  and  bequeath  to  my  said  niece,  Victorie  Fenellon, 
the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars. 

XII.  I give  and  bequeath  absolutely  to  my  niece,  Antoinetta, 
now  married  to  Mr.  Hemphill,  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars, 
and  I also  give  and  bequeath  to  her  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  to  he  paid  over  to  a trustee  or  trustees,  to  be  appointed 
by  my  executors,  which  trustee  or  trustees  shall  place  and  con- 
tinue the  said  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  upon  good  security, 
and  pay  the  interest  and  dividends  thereof  as  they  shall  from 
time  to  time  accrue,  to  my  said  neiee  for  her  separate  use,  dur- 
ing the  term  of  her  life,  and  from,  and  immediately  after  her 
decease,  to  pay  and  distribute  the  capital  to  and  among  such  of 
her  children  and  the  issue  of  deceased  children,  and  in  such 
parts  and  shares  as  she  the  said  Antoinetta,  by  any  instrument 
under  her  hand  and  seal,  executed  in  the  presence  of  at  least 
two  credible  witnesses,  shall  direct  and  appoint,  and  for  de- 
fault of  such  appointment,  then  to  and  among  the  said  children 
and  issue  of  deceased  children,  in  equal  shares,  such  issue  of 
deceased  children,  if  more  than  one,  to  take  only  the  share 
which  their  deceased  parent  would  have  taken  if  living. 

XIII.  I give  and  bequeath  unto  my  neice,  Carolina  now  mar- 
ried to  Mr.  Haslam,  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  to  be  paid 


over  to  a trustee  or  trustees  to  be  appointed  by  my  executors, 
which  trustee  or  trustees  shall  place  and  continue  the  said  mo- 
ney upon  good  security,  and  pay  the  interest  and  dividends 
thereof  from  lime  to  time  as  they  shall  accrue,  to  my  said  neice, 
for  her  separate  use,  during  the  term  of  her  life;  and  from  and 
immediately  after  her  decease,  to  pay  and  distribute  the  capital 
to  and  among  such  of  her  children  and  issue  of  deceased  chil- 
dren, and  in  such  parts  and  shares,  as  she  the  said  Carolina,  by 
any  instrument  under  her  hand  and  seal,  executed  in  the  pre- 
sence of  at  least  two  credible  witnesses,  shall  direct  and  ap- 
point, and  for  default  of  such  appointment,  then  to  and  among 
the  said  children,  and  issue  of  deceased  children,  in  equal 
shares,  such  issue  of  deceased  children,  if  more  than  one,  to 
take  only  the  share  which  the  deceased  parent  would  have 
taken  it' living;  but  if  my  said  neice,  Carolina,  shall  leave  no 
issue,  then  the  said  trustee  or  trustees  on  her  decease,  shall  pay 
the  said  capital  and  any  interest  accrued  thereon,  to  and  among 
Caroline  Lallemand,  (neice  of  the  said  Carolina),  and  the  chil- 
dren of  the  aforesaid  Antoinetta  Hemphill,  share  and  share  alike. 

XIV.  I give  and  bequeath  to  my  neice  Henrietta,  now  mar- 
ried to  Dr.  Clark,  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars j and  I give 
and  bequeath  to  her  daughter  Caroline,  (in  the  last  clause  above 
named),  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars — the  interest  of  the 
said  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may 
be  necessary,  to  be  applied  to  the  maintenance  and  education  of 
the  said  Caroline  during  her  minority,  and  the  principal  with 
any  accumulated  interest,  to  bp  paid  to  the  said  Caroline,  on  her 
arrival  at  the  age  of  twenty-onfe  years. 

XV.  Unto  each  of  the  captains  who  shall  be  in  myemployment 
at  the  time  of  my  decease,  either  in  port  or  at  sea,  having  charge 
of  one  of  my  ships  or  vessels,  and  having  performed  at  least  two 
voyages  in  my  service,  I give  and  bequeath  the  sumof^/iteen 
hundred  dollars — provided  he  shall  have  brought  safely  into  the 
port  of  Philadelphia,  or  if  at  sea  at  the  time  of  my  decease,  shall 
bring  safely  into  that  port,  my  ship  or  vessel  last  entrusted  to 
him,  and  also,  that  his  conduct  during  his  last  voyage  shall  have 
been  in  every  respect  conformable  to  my  instructions  to  him. 

XVI.  All  persons,  who,  at  the  time  of  my  decease,  shall  be 
bound  to  me  by  indenture,  as  apprentices  or  servants,  and  who 
shall  then  be  under  age,  I direct  my  executors  to  assign  to  suit- 
able masters  immediately  after  my  decease,  for  the  remainder 
of  their  respective  terms,  on  conditions  as  favorable  as  they  can 
in  regard  to  education,  clothing,  and  freedom  dues;  to  each  of 
the  said  persons  in  my  service  and  under  age  at  the  time  of  my 
decease,  I give  and  bequeath  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars, 
which  sums  respectively  I direct  my  executors  safely  to  invest 
in  public  stock,  to  apply  the  interest  and  dividends  thereof  to- 
wards the  education  of  the  several  apprentices  or  servants,  for 
whom  the  capital  is  given  respectively,  and  at  the  termination 
of  the  apprenticeship  or  service  of  each,  to  pay  to  him  or  her 
the  said  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  and  any  interest  accrued 
thereon,  if  any  such  interest  shall  remain  unexpended,  in  as- 
signing any  indenture,  preference  shall  be  given  to  the  mother, 
father,  or  next  relation,  as  assignee,  should  such  mother,  father 
or  relative  desire  it,  and  be  at  the  same  time  respectable  and 
competent. 

XVII.  I give  and  bequeath  to  Francis  Hesley,  (son  of  Mrs. 
S.  Hesley,  who  is  mother  of  Marianne  Hesley,  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  dollars,  over  and  above  such  sum  as  may  be  due  to  him 
at  my  decease. 

XVIII.  I charge  my  real  estate  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania 
with  the  payment  of  the  several  annuities  or  sums  following, 
(the  said  annuities  to  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  or  other  proper 
officer  Qf  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  appointed  by  the  corporation 
thereof  for  the  purpose,  out  of  the  rents  and  profits  of  said  real 
estate  hereinafter  directed  to  be  kept  constantly  rented)  namely: 

1st.  I give  and  bequeath  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ingersoll,  widow 
of  Jared  Ingersoll,  esq.  late  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  coun- 
sellor at  law,  an  annuity,  or  yearly  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars, 
to  be  paid  in  half  yearly  payments  in  advance  of  five  hundred 
dollars  each  during  her  life. 

2d.  I give  and  bequeath  to  Mrs.  Catharine  Girard,  now  widow 
of  Mr.  J.  B.  Hoskins,  who  died  in  the  Isle  of  France,  an  annui- 
ty, or  yearly  sum  of four  hundred  dollars,  to  be  paid  in  half  year- 
ly payments,  in  advance,  of  two  hundred  dollars  each,  during 
her  life. 

3d.  I give  and  bequeath  to  Mrs.  Jane  Taylor,  my  present 
housekeeper,  (the  widow  of  the  late  captain  Alexander  Taylor, 
who  was  master  of  my  ship  Helvetius,  and  died  in  my  employ- 
ment), an  annuity,  or  a yearly  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,  to  be 
paid  in  half  yearly  payments,  in  advance,  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  each,  during  her  life. 

4th.  I give  and  bequeath  to  Mrs.  S.  Hesley,  my  housekeeper 
at  my  place  in  Passyunk  township,  an  annuity,  or  yearly  sum 
of  five  hundred  dollars,  to  be  paid  in  half  yearly  payments,  in 
advance,  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each,  during  her  life. 

5th.  I give  and  bequeath  to  Marianne  Hesley,  daughterof  Mrs. 
S.  Hesley,  an  annuity,  or  yearly  sum  of  three'  hundred  dollars,  to 
be  paid  to  her  mother  for  her  use  in  half  yearly  payment,  in  ad- 
vance, of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each,  until  the  said  Ma- 
rianne shall  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  when 
the  said  annuity  shall  cease,  and  the  said  Marianne  will  receive 
the  five  hundred  dollars  given  to  her  and  other  indented  persons 
according  to  clause  XVI.  of  this  will. 

6th.  I give  and  bequeath  to  my  late  housekeeper,  Mary  Ken- 
ton, an  annuity,  or  yearly  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars,  to  be 
paid  in  half  yearly  payments,  in  advance,  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  each  during  her  life. 
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7th.  I give  and  bequeath  to  Mrs.  Deborah  Scott,  sister  of 
Mary  Kenton,  and  wife  of  Mr.  Edwin  T.  Scott,  an  annuity,  or 
yearly  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars , to  be  paid  in  half  yearly 
payments,  in  advance,  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each, 
during  her  life. 

8th.  I give  and  bequeath  to  Mrs.  Catherine  McLaren,  sister 
of  Mary  Kenton,  and  wife  of  Mr.  M.  McLaren,  an  annuity,  or 
yearly  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars,  to  be  paid  in  half  yearly 
payments,  in  advance,  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each, 
during  her  life. 

9th.  I give  and  bequeath  to  Mrs.  Amelia  G.  Taylor,  wife  of 
Mr.  Richard  M.  Taylor,  an  annuity,  or  yearly  sum  of  three  hun- 
dred dollars , to  be  paid  in  half  yearly  payments,  in  advance,  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each,  during  her  life. 

XIX.  All  that  part  of  my  real  and  personal  estate,  near  Wa- 

shita, in  the  state  of  Louisiana,  the  said  real  estate  consisting 
of  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  eight  thousand  arpens,  or  acres 
of  land,  and  including  therein  the  settlement  hereinafter  men- 
tioned, I give,  devise  and  bequeath,  as  follows,  namely:  1.  I 

give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  New 
Orleans,  their  successors  and  assigns,  all  that  part  of  my  real  es- 
tate, constituting  the  settlement  formed  on  my  behalf  by  my 
particular  friend,  judge  Henry  Bree,  of  Washita,  consisting  of 
upwards  of  one  thousand  arpens,  or  acres  of  land,  with  the  ap- 
purtenances and  improvements  thereon,  and  also  all  the  per- 
sonal estate  thereto  belonging,  and  thereon  remaining,  including 
upwards  of  thirty  slaves  now  on  said  settlement,  and  their  in- 
crease, in  trust,  however,  and  subject  to  the  following  reserva- 
tions: 

I desire,  that  no  part  the  said  estate  or  property,  or  the 
slaves  thereon,  or  ineir  increase,  shall  be  disposed  of  or  sold  for 
the  term  of  twenty  years  from  and  after  my  decease,  should  the 
said  judge  Henry  Bree  survive  me  and  live  so  long,  but  that  the 
said  settlement  shall  be  kept  up  by  the  said  judge  Henry  Bree, 
for  and  during  said  term  of  20  years  as  if  it  was  his  own;  that  is 
it  shall  remain  under  his  sole  care  and  controul,  he  shall  improve 
the  same  by  raising  such  produce  as  he  may  deem  most  advis- 
able, and  after  paying  taxes,  and  all  expenses  in  keeping  up  the 
settlement  by  clothing  the  slaves  and  otherwise,  he  shall  have 
and  enjoy  for  his  own  use  all  the  nett  profits  of  said  settlement. 
Provided,  however,  and  I desire  that  the  said  judge  Henry  Bree 
6hall  render  annually  to  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  New 
Orleans,  a report  of  the  state  of  the  settlement,  the  income  and 
expenditure  thereof,  the  number  and  increase  of  the  slaves  and 
the  nelt  result  of  the  whole.  I desire  that,  at  the  expiration  of 
the  said  term  of  twenty  years,  or  on  the  decease  of  the  said 
judge  Henry  Bree,  should  he  not  live  so  long,  the  land  and  im- 
provements forming  said  settlement,  the  slaves  thereon,  or 
thereto  belonging,  and  all  other  appurtenant  personal  property, 
-shall  be  sold,  as  soon  as  the  said  corporation  shall  deem  it  ad- 
visable to  do  so,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  said  sale  or  sales  shall  be 
applied  by  the  said  corporation  to  such  uses  and  purposes  as  they 
shall  consider  most  likely  to  promote  the  health  and  general 
prosperity  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  But, 
until  the  said  sale  shall  be  made,  the  said  corporation  shall  pay 
all  taxes,  prevent  waste,  or  intrusion,  and  so  manage  the  said  set- 
tlement and  the  slaves,  and  their  increase  thereon,  as  to  derive 
an  income,  and  the  said  income  shall  be  applied  from  time  to 
time  to  the  same  uses  and  purposes  for  the  health  and  general 
prosperity  of  the  said  inhabitants. 

2.  I give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
citizens  of  Philadelphia,  their  successors  and  assigns,  two  un- 
divided third  parts  of  all  the  rest  and  residue  of  my  said  real 
estate,  being  the  lands  unimproved  near  Washita,  in  the  said 
state  of  Louisiana,  in  trust,  that,  in  common  with  the  corpora- 
tion of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  they  shall  pay  the  taxes  on  the 
said  lands,  and  preserve  them  from  waste  or  intrusion,  for  the 
term  of  ten  years  from  and  after  my  decease,  and  at*  the  end  of 
the  said  term,  when  they  shall  deem  it  advisable  to  do  so,  shall 
sell  and  dispose  of  their  interest  in  said  lands  gradually  from 
time  to  time,  and  apply  the  proceeds  of  such  sales  to  the  same 
uses  and  purposes  hereinafter  declared  and  directed,  of  and 
concerning  the  residue  of  my  personal  estate. 

3.  And  I give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  corporation  of  the 
city  of  New  Orleans,  their  successors  and  assigns,  the  remain- 
ing one  undivided  third  part  of  the  said  lands,  in  trust,  in  com- 
mon with  the  mayor,  aldermen  and  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  to 
pay  the  taxes  on  the  said  lands,  and  preserve  them  from  waste 
and  intrusion,  for  the  term  of  ten  years  from  and  after  my  de- 
cease, and,  at  the  end  of  the  said  term  when  they  shall  deem  it 
advisable  to  do  so,  to  sell  and  dispose  of  their  interest  in  said 
lands  gradually  from  time  to  time,  and  to  apply  the  proceeds  of 
such  sales  to  such  uses  and  purposes  as  the  said  corporation 
may  consider  most  likely  to  promote  the  health  and  general 
prosperity  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 

XX.  And  whereas,  I have  been  for  a long  time  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  educating  the  poor,  and  of  placing  them 
by  the  early  cultivation  of  their  minds  and  the  developments  of 
their  moral  principles  above  the  many  temptations,  to  which, 
through  poverty  and  ignorance  they  are  exposed;  and  I am  par- 
ticularly desirous  to  provide  for  such  a number  of  poor  male 
white  orphan  children,  as  can  be  trained  in  one  institution,  a 
better  education  as  well  as  a more  comfortable  maintenance 
than  they  usually  receive  from  the  application  of  the  public 
funds:  and  whereas,  together  with  the  object  just  adverted  to, 
I have  sincerely  at  heart  the  welfare  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
and,  as  a part  of  it,  am  desirous  to  improve  the  neighborhood  Of 


the  river  Delaware,  so  that  the  health  of  the  citizens  may  be 
promoted  and  preserved,  and  that  the  eastern  part  of  the  city 
may  be  made  to  correspond  better  with  the  interior.  Now,  1, 
do  give,  devise  and  bequeath  all  the  residue  and  remainder  of  my 
real  and  personal  estate  of  every  sort  and  kind  wheresoever  situ- 
ate, (the  real  estate  in  Pennsylvania  charged  aforesaid)  unto 
“the  mayor,  aldermen  and  citizens  of  Philadelphia,”  their  suc- 
cessors and  assigns,  in  trust,  to  and  for  the  several  uses,  intents 
arid  purposes  hereinafter  mentioned  and  declared  of  and  con- 
cerning the  same,  that  is  to  say:  so  far  as  regards  my  real  estate 
in  Pennsylvania,  in  trust  that  no  part  thereof  shall  ever  be  sold 
or  alienated  by  the  said  mayor,  aldermen  and  citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia, or  their  successors,  but  the  same  shall  forever  there- 
after be  let  from  time  to  time,  to  good  tenants,  at  yearly,  or  other 
rents,  and  upon  leases  in  possession  not  exceeding  five  years 
from  the  commencement  thereof,  and  that  the  rents,  issues  and 
profits  arising  therefrom  shall  be  applied  towards  keeping  that 
part  of  the  said  real  estate  situate  in  the  city  and  liberties  of 
Philadelphia  constantly  in  good  repair,  (parts  elsewhere  situate 
to  be  kept  in  repair  by  the  tenants  thereof  respectively)  and 
towards  improving  the  same,  whenever  necessary,  by  erecting 
new  buildings,  and  that  the  nett  residue  (after  paying  the  seve- 
ral annuities  herein  before  provided  for)  be  applied  to  the  same 
uses  arid  purposes  as  are  herein  declared  of  and  concerning  the 
residue  of  my  personal  estate:  and  so  far  as  regards  my  real 
estate  in  Kentucky,  now  under  the  care  of  Messrs.  Triplett  & 
Brumley,  in  trust,  to  sell  and  dispose  of  the  same,  whenever  it 
may  be  expedient  to  do  so,  and  to  apply  the  proceeds  of  such 
sale  to  the  same  uses  and  purposes  as  are  herein  declared  of  and 
concerning  the  residue  of  my  personal  estate. 

XXI.  And  so  far  as  regards  the  residue  of  my  personal  estate, 
in  trust,  as  to  two  millions  of  dollars,  part  thereof  to  apply  and 
expend  so  much  of  that  sum  as  may  be  necessary — in  erecting,  as 
soon  as  practicably  may  be,  in  the  centre  of  my  square  of  ground 
between  High  and  Chesnut  streets,  and  Eleventh  and  Twelfth 
streets,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  (which  square  of  ground  I 
hereby  devote  for  the  purposes  herein  after  stated,  and  for  no 
other  forever),  a permanent  college,  with  suitable  out  buildings, 
sufficiently  spacious  for  the  residence  and  accommodation  of  at 
least  three  hundred  scholars,  and  the  requisite  teachers  and 
other  persons  necessary  in  such  an  institution  as  I direct  to  be 
established;  and  in  supplying  the  said  colh  ge  and  out  buildings 
with  decent  and  suitable  furniture,  as  well  as  books  and  all 
things  needful  to  carry  into  effect  my  general  design. 

The  said  college  shall  be  constructed  with  the  most  durable 
materials,  and  in  the  most  permanent  manner,  avoiding  need- 
less ornament,  and  attending  chiefly  to  the  strength,  conveni- 
ence and  neatness  of  the  whole:  it  shall  be  at  leastone  hundred 
and  ten  feet  east  and  west,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  north 
and  south,  and  shall  be  built  on  lines  parallel  with  High  and 
Chesnut  streets,  and  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  streets,  provided 
those  lines  shall  constitute  at  their  junction,  right  angles:  it 
shall  be  three  stories  in  height,  each  story  at  least  fifteen  feet 
high  in  the  clear  from  the  floor  to  the  cornice;  it  shall  be  fire 
proof  inside  and  outside.  The  floors  and  the  roof  to  be  formed 
of  solid  materials,  on  arches  turned  on  proper  centres,  so  that 
no  wood  may  be  used,  except  for  doors,  windows  and  shutters: 
cellars  shall  be  made  under  the  whole  building,  solely  for  the 
purposes  of  the  institution;  the  doors  to  them  from  the  outside 
shall  be  on  the  east  and  west  of  the  building,  and  access  to  them 
from  the  inside  shall  be  had  by  steps,  descending  to  the  cellar 
floor,  from  each  of  the  entries  or  halls  hereinafter  mentioned, 
and  the  inside  cellar  doors  to  open  under  the  stairs  on  the  north 
east  and  norlh  west  corners  of  the  northern  entry,  and  under 
the  stairs  on  the  south  east  and  south  west  corners  of  the  south- 
ern entry;  there  should  be  a cellar  window  under  and  in  a line 
with  each  window  in  the  first  story — they  should  be  built  one- 
half  below,  the  other  half  above  the  surface  of  the  ground1, 
and  the  ground  outside  each  window  should  be  supported  by 
stout  walls;  the  sashes  should  open  inside,  on  hinges,  like  doors, 
and  there  should  be  strong  iron  bars  outside  each  window:  the 
windows  inside  and  outside  should  riot  be  less  than  four  feet 
wide  in  the  clear:  there  shall  be  in  each  story,  four  rooms,  each 
room  not  less  than  fifty  feet  square  in  the  clear:  the  four  rooms 
on  each  floor  to  occupy  the  whole  space  east  and  west  on  such 
floor.or  story,  and  the  middle  of  the  building  north  and  south; 
so  that  in  the  north  of  the  building,  and  in  the  south  thereof, 
there  may  remain  a space  of  equal  dimensions,  for  an  entry  or 
hall  in  each,  for  stairs  and  landings:  in  the  north  east  and  in  the 
north  west  corners  of  the  northern  entry  or  hall  on  the  first 
floor,  stairs  shall  be  made  so  as  to  form  a double  stair  case, 
which  shall  be  carried  up  through  the  several  stories;  and  in 
like  manner,  in  the  south  east  and  south  west  corners  of  the 
southern  entry  or  hall,  stairs  shall  be  made  on  the  first  floor,  so 
as  to  form  a double  stair  case,  to  be  carried  up  through  the  se- 
veral stories;  the  steps  of  the  stairs  to  be  made  of  smooth  white 
marble,  with  plain  square  edges,  each  step  not  to  exceed  nine 
inches  in  the  rise,  nor  to  be  less  than  ten  inches  in  the  tread; 
the  outside  and  inside  foundation  walls  shall  be  at  least  ten  fee t 
high  in  the  clear  from  the  ground  to  the  ceiling;  the  first  floor 
shall  be  at  least  three  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ground  around 
the  building,  after  that  ground  shall  have  been  so  regulated  as 
that  there  shall  be  a gradual  descent  from  the  centre  to  the  sides 
of  the  square  formed  by  High  and  Chesnut,  and  Eleventh  and 
Twelfth  streets:  all  the  outside  foundation  walls,  forming  the 
cellars,  shall  be  three  feet  six  inches  thick  up  to  the  first  floor, 
or  as  high  as  may  be  necessary  to  fix  the  centres  for  the  first 
floor;  and  the  inside  foundation  wall,  running  north  and  south, 
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and  tho  three  inside  foundation  walls  running  east  and  west, 
(intended  to  receive  the  interior  walls  for  the  four  rooms,  each 
not  less  than  fifty  feet  square  in  the  clear,  above  mentioned) 
shall  be  three  feet  thick  up  to  the  first  floor,  or  as  high  as  may 
be  necessary  to  fix  the  centres  for  the  fiist  floor  when  carried 
so  far  up,  the  outside  walls  shall  be  reduced  to  two  feet  in  thick- 
ness, leaving  a recess  outside  of  one  foot,  and  inside  of  six  in- 
ches— and  when  carried  so  far  up,  the  inside  foundation  walls 
shall  also  be  reduced,  six  inches  on  each  side,  to  the  thickness 
of  two  feet;  centres  shall  then  be  fixed  on  the  various  recesses 
of  six  inches  throughout,  left  for  the  purpose;  the  proper  arches 
shall  be  turned,  and  the  first  floor  laid;  the  outside  and  the  in- 
side walls  shall  then  be  carried  up,  of  the  thickness  of  two  feet 
throughout,  as  high  as  may  be  necessary  to  begin  the  recess  in- 
tended to  fix  tho  centres  for  the  second  floor,  that  is,  the  floor 
for  the  four  rooms,  each  not  less  than  fifty  feet  square  in  the 
clear,  and  for  the  landing  in  the  north,  and  the  landing  in  the 
south  of  the  building,  where  the  stairs  are  to  go  up — at  this  stage 
of  the  work,  a chain,  composed  of  bars  of  inch  square  iron,  each 
bar  about  ten  feet  long,  and  linked  together  by  hooks  formed  of 
the  ends  of  the  bars,  shall  be  laid  straightly  and  horizontally 
along  the  several  walls,  and  shall  be  as  tightly  as  possible  work- 
ed into  the  centre  of  them  throughout,  and  shall  be  secured 
wherever  necessary,  especially  at  all  the  angles,  by  iron  clamps 
solidly  fastened,  so  as  to  prevent  cracking  or  swerving  in  any 
part;  centres  shall  then  be  laid,  the  proper  arches  turned  for  the 
second  floor  and  landings,  and  the  second  floor  and  landings 
shall  be  laid;  the  outside  and  tho  inside  walls  shall  then  be  car- 
ried up,  of  the  same  thickness  of  two  feet  throughout  as  high  as 
may  be  necessary,  to  begin  in  the  recess  intended  to  fix  tne  cen- 
tres for  the  third  floor  and  landings,  and,  when  so  far  carried  up, 
another  chain,  similar  in  all  respects  to  that  used  at  the  second 
6tory,  shall  be  in  like  manner  worked  into  the  walls  throughout 
as  tightly  as  possible,  and  clamped  in  the  same  way  with  equal 
care;  centres  shall  be  formed,  the  proper  arches  turned,  and  the 
third  floor  and  landings  shall  be  laid;  the  outside  and  the  inside 
walls  shall  then  be  carried  up,  of  the  same  thickness  of  two  feet 
throughout,  as  high  as  may  be  necessary  to  begin  the  recess  in- 
tended to  fix  the  centres  for  the  roof;  and  when  so  carried  up, 
a third  chain,  in  all  respects  like  those  used  at  the  second  and 
third  stories,  shall  in  the  manner  before  described,  be  worked 
as  tightly  as  possible  into  the  walls  throughout,  and  shall  be 
clamped  with  equal  care;  centres  shall  now  be  fixed  in  the  man- 
ner best  adapted  for  the  roof,  which  is  to  form  the  ceiling  for 
the  third  story,  the  proper  arches  shall  be  turned,  and  the  roof 
shall  be  laid  as  nearly  horizontally  as  may  be,  consistently  with 
the  easy  passage  of  water  to  the  eaves:  the  outside  walls  still  of 
the  thickness  of  two  feet  throughout,  shall  then  be  carried  up 
about  two  feet  above  the  level  of  the  platform,  and  shall  have 
marble  capping,  with  a strong  and  neat  iron  railing  thereon. 
The  outside  walls  shall  be  faced  with  slabs  or  blocks  of  marble 
or  granite,  not  less  than  two  feet  thick  and  fastened  together 
with  clamps  securely  sunk  therein,  they  shall  be  carried  up  flush 
from  the  recess  of  one  foot  formed  at  the  first  floor  where  the 
foundation  outside  wall  is  reduced  to  two  feet:  the  floors  and 
landings  as  well  as  the  roof  shall  be  covered  with  marble  slabs, 
securely  laid  in  mortar;  the  slabs  on  the  roof  to  be  twiee  as  thick 
as  those  on  the  floors.  In  constructing  the  walls,  as  well  as  in 
turning  the  arches,  and  laying  the  floors,  landings  and  roof,  good 
and  strong  mortar  and  grout,  shall  be  used,  so  that  no  cavity 
whatever  may  any  where  remain.  A furnace  or  furnaces  for 
generation  of  heated  air  shall  be  placed  in  the  cellar,  and  the 
heated  air  shall  be  introduced  in  adequate  quantity  wherever 
wanted  by  means  of  pipes  and  flues  inserted  and  made  for  the 

furpose,  in  the  walls,  and  as  those  walls  shall  be  constructed, 
n case  it  shall  be  found  expedient  for  the  purposes  of  a library, 
or  otherwise  to  increase  the  number  of  rooms,  by  dividing  any 
of  those  directed  to  be  not  less  than  fifty  feet  square  in  the  clear, 
into  parts,  the  partition  walls  to  be  of  solid  materials.  A room 
most  suitable  for  the  purpose,  shall  be  set  apart  for  the  recep- 
tion and  preservation  of  my  books  and  papers,  and  I direct  that 
they  shall  be  placed  there  by  my  executors,  and  carefully  pre- 
served therein.  There  shall  be  two  principal  doors  of  entrance 
into  the  college,  one  into  the  entry  or  hall  on  the  first  floor,  in 
the  north  of  the  building,  and  in  the  centre  between  the  east  and 
west  walls,  the  other  into  the  entry  or  hall  in  the  south  of  the 
building  and  in  the  centre  between  the  east  and  west  walls; 
the  dimensions  to  be  determined  by  a due  regard  to  the  size  of 
the  entire  building,  to  that  of  the  entry,  and  to  the  purposes 
of  the  doors.  The  necessity  for,  as  well  as  the  position  and 
size  of,  other  doors,  internal  or  external,  and  also  the  position 
and  size  of  the  windows,  to  be,  in  like  manner,  decided  on  by  a 
consideration  of  the  uses  to  which  the  building  is  to  be  applied, 
the  size  of  the  building  itself,  and  of  the  several  rooms,  and  of 
the  advantages  of  light  and  air:  there  should,  in  each  instance, 
be  double  doors,  those  opening  into  the  rooms  to  be  what  are 
termed  glass  doors,  so  as  to  increase  the  quantity  of  light  for 
each  room,  and  those  opening  outward  to  be  of  substantial 
wood  work,  well  lined  and  secured;  the  windows  of  the  second 
and  third  stories  I recommend  to  be  made  in  the  style  of  those 
in  the  first  and  second  stories  of  my  present  dwelling  house, 
north  Water  street,  on  the  eastern  front  thereof;  and  outside 
each  window,  l recommend  that  a substantial  and  neat  iron  bal- 
cony be  placed  sufficiently  wide,  to  admit  the  opening  of  the 
Shutters  against  the  walls;  the  windows  of  the  lower  story  to  be 
in  the  same  style,  except  that  they  are  not  to  descend  to  the 
floor,  but  so  far  as  the  surbase,  up  to  which  the  wall  is  to  be 
carried,  as  is  the  case  in  the  lower  story  of  my  house  at  my 


place  in  Passyunk  township.  In  minute  particulars,  not  here 
noticed,  utility  and  good  taste  should  determine.  There  should 
be  at  least  four  out  buildings,  detached  from  the  main  edifice 
and  from  each  other,  and  in  such  positions  as  shall  at  once  an- 
swer the  purposes  of  the  institution,  and  be  consistent  with  the 
symmetry  of  the  whole  establishment:  each  building  shou id  be, 
as  far  as  practicable,  devoted  to  a distinct  purpose;  in  that  one 
or  more  of  those  buildings,  in  which  they  may  be  most  useful,  I 
direct  my  executors  to  place  my  plate  and  furniture  of  every 
sort. 

The  entire  square,  formed  by  High  and  Chesnut  streets,  and 
Eleventh  and  Twelfth  streets,  shall  be  enclosed  with  a solid 
wall,  at  least  fourteen  inches  thick,  and  ten  feet  high,  capped 
with  marble  and  guarded  with  irons  on  the  top,  so  as  to  prevent 
persons  from  getting  over;  there  shall  be  two  places  of  entrance 
into  the  square,  one  in  the  centre  of  the  wall  facing  High  street, 
and  the  other  in  the  centre  of  the  wall  facing  Chesnut  street; 
at  each  place  of  entrance  there  shall  be  two  gates,  one  opening 
inward,  and  the  other  outward;  those  opening  inward  to  be  of 
iron,  and  in  the  style  of  the  gates  north  and  south  of  iny  banking 
house;  and  those  opening  outward  to  be  of  substantial  wood 
work  well  lined  and  secured  on  the  faces  thereof  with  sheet 
iron.  The  messuages  now  erected  on  the  south  east  corner  of 
High  and  Twelfth  streets,  and  on  Twelfth  street,  to  be  taken 
down  and  removed  as  soon  as  the  college  and  out- buildings 
shall  have  been  erected,  so  that  the  establishment  may  be  ren- 
dered secure  and  private. 

When  the  college  and  appurtenances  shall  have  been  con- 
structed, and  supplied  with  plain  and  suitable  furniture  and 
Looks,  Dhilosophical  and  experimental  instruments  and  appara- 
tus, and  all  other  matters  needful  to  cai  ry  my  general  design  into 
execution;  the  income,  issues  and  profits  of  so  much  m ine  said 
sum  of  two  millions  of  dollars  as  shall  remain  unexpended, 
shall  be  applied  to  maintain  the  said  college  according  to  my  di- 
rections. 

1.  The  institution  shall  be  organized  as  soon  as  practicable, 
and  to  accomplish  that  purpose  more  effectually,  due  public  no- 
tice of  the  intended  opening  of  the  college  shall  be  given — so 
that  there  may  be  an  opportunity  to  make  selection  of  compe- 
tent instructors,  and  other  agents,  and  those  who  may  have  the 
charge  of  orphans,  may  be  aware  of  the  provisions  intended  for 
them. 

'2.  A competent  number  of  instructors,  teachers,  assistants, 
and  other  necessary  agents,  shall  be  selected,  and  when  needful 
their  places  from  time  to  time  supplied  : they  shall  receive  ade- 
quate compensation  for  their  services,  but  no  person  shall  be 
employed,  who  shall  not  be  of  tried  skill  in  his  or  her  proper 
department,  of  established  moral  character,  and  in  aU  cases  per- 
sons shall  be  chosen  on  account  of  their  merit , and  not  through 
favor  or  intrigue. 

3.  As  many  poor  white  male  orphans,  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  ten  years,  as  the  said  income  shall  be  adequate  to  maintain, 
should  be  introduced  into  the  college  as  soon  as  possible;  and 
from  time  to  time  as  there  may  be  vacancies,  or  as  an  increased 
ability  from  income  may  warrant,  others  shall  be  introduced. 

4.  On  the  application  for  admission,  an  accurate  statement 
shall  be  taken  in  a book  prepared  for  the  purpose,  of  the  name, 
birth-place,  age,  health,  condition  as  to  relatives,  and  other 
particulars  useful  to  be  known  of  each  orphan. 

5.  No  orphan  should  be  admitted  until  the  guardians  or  direc- 
tors of  the  poor,  or  a proper  guardian  or  other  competent  au- 
thority, shall  have  given,  by  indenture,  relinquishment,  or  other- 
wise, adequate  power  to  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  citizens  of 
Philadelphia,  or  to  directors,  or  others  by  them  appointed,  te> 
enforce,  in  relation  to  each  orphan,  every  proper  restraint,  and 
to  prevent  relatives  or  others  from  interfering  with,  or  with- 
drawing such  orphan  from  the  institution. 

6.  Those  orphans,  for  whose  admission  application  shall  first 
be  made,  shall  be  first  introduced,  all  other  things  concurring — 
and  at  all  future  times,  priority  of  application  shall  entitle  the 
applicant  to  preference  in  admission,  all  other  things  concur- 
ring; but  if  there  shall  be  at  any  time,  more  applicants  than  va- 
cancies, and  the  applying  orphans  shall  have  been  born  in  dif- 
ferent places,  a preference  shall  be  given— first,  to  orphans 
born  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia;  secondly,  to  those  born  in  any 
other  part  of  Pennsylvania;  thirdly,  to  those  born  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  (that  being  the  first  port  on  the  continent  of  North 
America  at  which  I arrived);  and  lastly,  to  those  born  in  the 
city  of  New  Orleans,  being  the  first  port  of  the  said  continental 
which  I first  traded,  in  the  first  instance  as  first  officer,  and 
subsequently  as  master  and  part  owner  of  a vessel  and  cargo. 

7.  The  orphans  admitted  into  the  college,  shah  be  there  fed 
with  plain  but  wholesome  food,  clothed  with  plain  but  decent 
apparel,  (no  distinctive  dress  ever  to  be  worn)  and  lodged  in  a 
plain  but  safe  manner:  Due  regard  shall  be  paid  to  their  health, 
and  to  this  end  their  persons  and  clothes  shall  be  kept  clean, 
and  they  shall  have  suitable  and  rational  exercise  and  recrea- 
tion: They  shall  be  instructed  in  the  variousbranches  of  a sound 
education, 'comprehending  reading,  writing,  grammar,  arithme- 
tic, geography,  navigation,  surveying,  practical  mathematics, 
astronomy,  natural,  chemical  and  experimental  philosophy, 
the  French  and  Spanish  languages,  (I  do  not  forbid,  but  I do 
not  recommend  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages) — and  such  other 
learning  and  science  as  the  capacities  of  the  several  scholars 
may  merit  or  warrant:  I would  have  them  taught  facts  and 
things,  rather  than  words  or  signs:  And,  especially,  I desire, 
that  by  every  proper  means  a pure  attachment  to  our  republican 

| institutions,  and  to  the  sacred  rights  of  conscience,  as  guaran- 
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teed  by  our  happy  constitutions,  shall  be  formed  and  fostered  ih 
the  rninds  of  the  scholars. 

8.  Should  it  unfortunately  happen,  that  any  of  the  orphans, 
admitted  into  the  college,  shall,  from  mal-conduct,  have  become 
unfit  companions  for  the  rest,  and  inild  means  of  reformation 
prove  abortive,  they  should  no  longer  remain  therein. 

9.  Those  scholars  who  shall  merit  it,  shall  remain  in  the  col- 
lege until  they  shalli-espectively  arrive  at  between  fourteen  and 
eighteen  years  of  age;  they  shall  then  be  bound  out  by  the 
mayor,  aldermen  and  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  or  under  their 
direction,  to  suitable  occupations,  as  those  of  agriculture,  navi- 
gation, arts,  mechanical  trades,  and  manufactures,  according  to 
the  capacities  and  acquirements  of  the  scholars  respectively, 
consulting,  as  far  as  prudence  shall  justify  it,  the  inclinations 
of  the  several  scholars,  as  to  the  occupation,  art,  or  trade,  to 
be  learned. 

In  relation  to  the  organization  of  the  college  and  its  append- 
ages, I leave,  necessarily,  many  details  to  the  mayor,  aldermen 
and  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  and  their  successors;  and  I do  so, 
with  the  more  confidence,  as,  from  the  nature  of  my  requests 
and  the  benefit  to  result  from  them,  1 trust  that  my  fellow-citi- 
zens of  Philadelphia  will  observe  and  evince  especial  care  and 
anxiety  in  selecting  members  for  their  city  councils , and  other 
agents. 

There  are,  however,  some  restrictions,  which  I consider  it 
my  duty  to  prescribe,  and  to  be,  amongst  others,  conditions  on 
which  my  bequest  for  said  college  is  made  and  to  be  enjoyed, 
namely:  first,  I enjoin  and  require,  that,  if,  at  the  close  of  any 
year,  the  income  of  the  fund  devoted  to  the  nnrnna»« 
coliesre  shall  h«.  ~.ote  than  sufficient  lor  the  maintenance  of  the 
institution  during  that  year,  then  the  balance  of  the  said  in- 
come, after  defraying  such  maintenance,  shall  be  forthwith  in- 
vested in  good  securities,  thereafter  to  be  and  remain  a part  of 
the  capital;  but  in  no  event,  shall  any  part  of  the  said  capital  be 
sold,  disposed  of,  or  pledged,  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of 
the  said  institution,  to  which  I devote  the  interest,  income,  and 
dividends  thereof,  exclusively:  Secondly,  I enjoin  and  require 
that  no  ecclesiastic,  missionary,  or  minister  of  any  sect  whatso- 
ever, shall  ever  hold  or  exercise  any  station  or  duty  whatever  in 
the  said  college;  nor  shall  any  such  person  ever  be  admitted  for 
any  purpose,  or  as  a visiter , within  the  premises  appropriated  to 
the  purposes  of  the  said  college,  in  making  this  restriction,  I do 
not  mean  to  cast  any  reflection  upon  any  sect  or  persou  what- 
soever; but  as  there  is  such  a multitude  of  sects,  and  such  a di- 
versity of  opinion  amongst  them,  I desire  to  keep  the  tender 
minds  of  the  orphans,  who  are  to  derive  advantage  from  this 
bequest,  free  from  the  excitement  which  clashing  doctrines  and 
sectarian  controversy  are  so  apt  to  produce;  my  desire  is,  that 
all  the  instructors  and  teachers  in  the  college  shall  take  pains 
to  instil  into  the  minds  of  the  scholars,  the  purest  principles  of 
morality,  so  that,  on  their  entrance  into  active  life,  they  may 
from  inclination  and  habit,  evince  benevolence  towards  their 
fellow  creatures,  and  a love  of  truth,  sobriety  and  industry, 
adopting  at  the  same  time  such  religious  tenets  as  their  matured 
reason  may  enable  them  to  prefer. 

If  the  income  arising  from  that  part  of  the  said  sum  of  two 
millions  of  dollars,  remaining  after  the  construction  and  fur- 
nishing of  the  college  and  out-buildings,  shall  owing  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  number  of  orphans  applying  for  admission,  or  other 
cause,  be  inadequate  to  the  construction  of  new  buildings,  or 
the  maintenance  and  education  of  as  many  orphans  as  may  ap- 
ply for  admission,  then  such  further  sum  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  construction  of  new  buildings  and  the  maintenance  and 
education  of  such  further  number  of  orphans,  as  can  be  main- 
tained and  instructed  within  such  buildings  as  the  said  square 
of  ground  shall  be  adequate  to,  shall  be  taken  from  the  final  re- 
siduary fund,  hereinafter  expressly  referred  to  for  the  purpose, 
comprehending  the  income  of  my  real  estate  in  the  city  and 
county  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  dividends  of  my  stock  in  the 
Schuylkill  navigation  company— my  design  and  desire  being, 
that  the  benefits  of  said  institution  shall  be  extended  to  as  great 
a number  of  orphans  as  the  limits  of  the  said  square  and  build- 
ings therein  can  accommodate. 

XXII.  And  as  to  the  further  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  dol 
lars,  part  of  the  residue  of  my  personal  estate,  in  trust,  to  invest 
the  same  securely,  and  to  keep  the  same  so  invested,  and  to  ap- 
ply the  income  thereof  exclusively  to  the  following  purposes: 
that  is  to  say— 

1.  To  lay  out,  regulate,  curb,  light,  and  pave  a passage  or 
street,  on  the  east  part  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  fronting  the 
river  Delaware,  not  less  than  twenty-one  feet  wide,  and  to  be 
called  Delaware  avenue,  extending  from  South  or  Cedar  street, 
all  along  the  east  part  of  Water  street  squares,  and  the  west 
side  of  the  logs,  which  form  the  heads  of  the  docks,  or  there- 
abouts; and  to  this  intent  to  obtain  such  acts  of  assembly,  and 
to  make  such  purchases  or  agreements,  as  will  enable  the 
mayor,  aldermen  and  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  to  remove  or 

ull  down  all  the  buildings,  fences,  and  obstructions  which  may 

e in  the  way,  and  to  prohibit  all  buildings,  fences,  or  erections 
of  any  kind,  to  the  eastward  of  said  avenue;  to  fill  up  the  heads 
of  sueh  of  the  docks  as  may  not  afford  sufficient  room  for  the 
said  street;  to  compel  the  owners  of  wharves  to  keep  them 
clean  and  covered  completely  with  gravel  or  other  hard  mate- 
rials, and  to  be  so  levelled  that  water  will  not  remain  thereon 
after  a shower  of  rain;  to  completely  clean,  and  keep  clean,  all 
the  docks  within  the  limits  of  the  city,  fronting  on  the  Delaware; 
and  to  pull  down  all  platforms  carried  out,  from  the  east  part 
of  the  city  over  the  river  Delaware  on  piles  or  pillars. 


9.  To  pull  down  and  remove  all  wooden  buildings,  as  well  as 
those  made  of  wood  and  other  combustible  materials,  as  those 
called  brick-paned,  or  frame  buildings  filled  in  with  bricks,  that 
are  erected  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and 
also  to  prohibit  the  erection  of  tiny  such  building,  within  the 
said  city’s  limits  at  any  future  time. 

3.  To  regulate,  widen,  pave  and  curb  Water  street,  and  to 
distribute  the  Schuylkill  water  therein  upon  the  following  plan, 
that  is  to  say— that  Water  street  be  widened  east  and  west  from 
Vine  street,  all  the  way  to  South  street,  in  like  manner  as  it  is 
from  the  front  of  my  dwelling  to  the  front  of  my  stores  on  the 
west  side  of  Water  street,  and  the  regulation  of  the  curb  stones 
continued  at  the  same  distance  from  one  another  as  they  are  at 
present  opposite  to  the  said  dwelling  and  stores,  so  that  the  re- 
gulation of  the  said  street  be  not  less  than  thirty- nine  feet  wide, 
and  afford  a large  and  convenient  footway,  clear  of  obstructions 
and  incumbrances  of  every  nature,  and  the  cellar  doors  on 
which,  if  any  shall  be  permitted,  not  to  extend  from  the  build- 
ings on  to  the  footway  more  than  four  feet;  the  said  widtli  to  be 
increased  gradually,  as  the  fund  shall  permit,  and  as  the  capa- 
city to  remove  impediments  shall  increase,  until  there  shall  be 
a correct  and  permanent  regulation  of  Water  street,  on  the 
principles  above  stated,  so  that  it  may  run  north  and  south  as 
straight  as  possible.  That  the  ten  feet  middle  alley,  belonging 
to  the  public,  and  running  from  the  centre  of  the  east  «quares 
to  Front  street  all  the  way  down  water  street  to  the 

river  Delaware,  be.  ~r“‘1  a,|d  cleaned  as  city  property,  all 
th,.  nom  vine  to  South  street;  that  such  part  of  each  cen- 
tre or  middle  alley  as  runs  from  Front  to  Water  streets,  be 
arched  over  with  bricks  or  stone,  in  so  strong  a manner  as  to 
facilitate  the  building  of  plain  and  permanent  stone  steps  and 
platforms,  so  that  they  may  be  washed  and  kept  constantly  clean; 
and  that  the  continuance  of  the  said  alleys,  from  the  east  side  of 
Water  street  be  curbed  all  the  way  to  the  river  Delaware,  and 
kept  open  forever.  (I  understand  that  those  middle  or  centre  al- 
leys, were  left  open  in  the  first  plan  of  the  lots,  on  the  east  front 
of  the  city,  which  were  granted  from  the  east  side  of  Front  street 
to  the  river  Delaware,  and  that  each  lot  on  said  east  front  has 
contributed  to  make  those  alleys  by  giving  a part  of  their  ground 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  each  lot;  those  alleys  were  in  the 
first  instance,  and  stiil  are,  considered  public  property,  intended 
for  the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants  residing  in  Front  street, 
to  go  down  to  the  river  for  water  and  other  purpose;  but,  owing 
to  neglect  or  to  some  other  cause,  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  had  the  care  of  the  city  property,  several  encroachments 
have  been  made  on  them  by  individuals,  by  wholly  occupying, 
or  building  over  them,  or  otherwise,  and  in  that  way  the  inha- 
bitants, more  particularly  those  who  reside  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, are  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  that  wholesome  air,  which 
their  opening  and  cleansing  throughout  would  afford). 

That  the  iron  pipes  in  Water  street,  which,  by  being  of 
smaller  size  than  those  in  the  other  streets,  and  too  near  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  cause  constant  leaks,  particularly  in  the 
winter  season,  which  in  many  places  render  the  street  impass- 
able, be  taken  up  and  re-placed  by  pipes  of  the  same  size,  qua- 
lity and  dimensions  in  every  respect,  and  laid  down  as  deeply 
from  the  surface  of  the  ground,  as  the  iron  pipes  which  are  laid 
in  the  main  streets  of  the  city;  and  as  it  respects  pumps  for 
Schuylkill  water  and  fire  plugs  in  Water  street,  that  one  of 
each  be  fixed  at  the  south-west  corner  of  Vine  and  Water 
streets,  and  so  running  southward,  one  of  each  near  the  steps 
of  the  centre  alley,  going  up  to  Front  street;  one  of  each  at  the 
south-west  corner  of  Sassafras  and  Water  streets,  one  of  each 
near  the  steps  of  the  centre  alley  going  up  to  Front  street,  and 
so  on  at  every  south-west  corner  of  all  the  main  streets  and 
Water  street,  and  the  centre  alleys  of  every  square,  as  far  as 
South  or  Cedar  street;  and  when  the  same  shall  have  been  com- 
pleted, that  all  Water  street  shall  be  re-paved  by  the  best  work- 
men, in  the  most  complete  manner,  with  the  best  paving  water 
stones,  after  the  height  of  the  curb  stones  shall  have  been  regu- 
lated throughout,  as  well  as  the  ascent  and  descent  of  the 
street,  in  such  manner  as  to  conduct  the  water  through  the 
main  streets  and  the  centre  alleys  to  the  river  Delaware,  as  far 
as  practicable;  and  whenever  any  part  of  the  street  shall  want 
to  be  raised,  to  use  nothing  but  good  paving  gravel  for  that  pur- 
pose, so  as  to  make  the  paving  as  permanent  as  possible.  By 
all  which  improvements  it  is  my  intention  to  place  and  main- 
tain the  section  of  the  city  above  referred  to,  in  a condition 
which  will  correspond  better  with  the  general  cleanliness  and 
appearance  of  the  whole  city,  and  be  more  consistent  with  the 
safety,  health  and  comfort  of  the  citizens.  And  my  mind  and 
will  are,  that  all  the  income,  interest  and  dividends  of  the  said 
capital  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  shall  be  yearly 
and  every  year,  expended  upon  the  said  objects,  in  the  order  I 
have  stated  them  as  closely  as  possible,  and  upon  no  other  ob- 
jects until  those  enumerated  shall  have  been  attained;  and  when 
those  objects  shall  have  been  accomplished,  I authorize  the 
said  the  mayor,  aldermen  and  citizens,  to  apply  such  part  of  the 
income  of  the  said  capital  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
as  they  may  think  proper  to  the  further  improvement,  from  time 
to  time,  of  the  eastern  or  Delaware  front  of  the  city. 

XXIII.  I give  and  bequeath  to  the  commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  internal  improvement  by  canal  navigation,  to  be  paid 
into  the  state  treasury  by  my  executors,  as  soon  as  such  laws 
shall  have  been  enacted  by  the  constituted  authorities  of  the 
said  commonwealth  as  shall  be  necessary,  and  amply  sufficient 
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to  carry  into  effect,  or  to  enable  the  constituted  authorities  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  to  carry  into  effect  the  several  improve- 
ments above  specified;  namely,  1.  Laws , to  cause  Delaware 
avenue,  as  above  described,  to  be  made,  paved,  curbed  and 
lighted;  to  cause  the  buildings,  fences  and  other  obstructions 
now  existing  to  be  abated  and  removed;  and  to  prohibit  the 
creation  of  any  such  obstructions  to  the  eastward  of  said  Dela- 
ware avenue;  2.  Laws,  to  cause  all  wooden  buildings  as  above 
described  to  be  removed,  and  to  prohibit  their  future  erection 
within  the  limits  ofthe  city  of  Philadelphia;  3.  Laws,  providing 
for  the  gradual  widening,  regulating,  paving  and  curbing  Water 
street,  as  herein  before  described,  and  also  of  repairing  the 
middle  alleys,  and  introducing  the  Schuylkill  water  and  pumps, 
as  before  specified — all  which  objects  may,  I presuade  myself, 
be  accomplished  on  principles  at  once  just  in  relation  to  indi- 
viduals and  highly  beneficial  to  the  public:  the  said  sum,  howe- 
ver, not  to  be  paid  unless  said  laws  be  passed  within  one  year 
after  my  decease. 

XXIV.  And  as  it  regards  the  remainder  of  said  residue  of  my 
personal  estate,  in  trust,  to  invest  the  same  in  good  securities, 
and  in  like  manner  to  invest  the  interest  and  income  thereof 
from  time  to  time,  so  that  the  whole  shall  form  a permanent 
fund;  and  to  apply  the  income  of  the  said  fund, 

1st.  To  the  further  improvement  and  maintenance  of  the 
aforesaid  college,  as  directed  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  XXIst 
clause  uf-ihis  will: 

2d.  To  enable  the  coipU.«^„  Qf  tj,e  cjty  of  Philadelphia  to 
provide  more  effectually  than  they  now  a~,  ,ho  sec,jrjty  0f 
the  persons  and  property  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  city,  uj  „ 
competent  police,  including  a sufficient  number  of  watchmen, 
really  suited  to  the  purpose:  and  to  this  end  I recommend  a 
division  of  the  city  into  watch  districts,  or  four  parts,  each  un- 
der a proper  head,  and  that  at  least  two  watchmen  shall,  in 
each  round  or  station,  patrole  together. 

3d.  To  enable  the  said  corporation  to  improve  the  city  pro- 
perty, and  the  general  appearance  of  the  city  itself,  and,  in  ef- 
fect, to  diminish  the  burden  of  taxation,  now  most  oppressive, 
especially  on  those  who  are  the  least  able  to  bear  it: 

To  all  which  objects,  the  prosperity  of  the  city  and  the  health 
and  comfort  ofits  inhabitants,  I devote  the  said  fund  as  aforesaid, 
and  direct  the  income  thereof  to  be  applied  yearly  and  every 
year  forever,  after  providing  for  the  college  as  hereinbefore  di- 
rected, as  my  primary  object.  But,  if  the  city  shall  knowingly  and 
wilfully  violate  any  of  the  conditions  hereinbefore  and  herein 
after  mentioned,  then  I give  and  bequeath  the  said  remainder 
and  accumulations  to  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  for 
the  purposes  of  internal  navigation;  excepting,  however,  the 
rents,  issues  and  profits  of  my  real  estate  in  the  city  and  county 
of  Philadelphia,  which  shall  forever  be  reserved  and  applied  to 
maintain  the  aforesaid  college,  in  the  manner  specified  in  the 
last  paragraph  of  the  XXIst  clause  of  this  will:  And  if  the  com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  shall  fail  to  apply  this  or  the  pre- 
ceding bequest  to  the  purposes  beforementioned,  or  shall  apply 
any  part  thereof  to  any  other  use,  or  shall,  for  the  term  of  one 
year,  from  the  time  of  my  decease,  fail  or  omit  to  pass  the  laws 
hereinbefore  specified  for  promoting  the  improvement  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  then  I give,  devise  and  bequeath  the  said 
remainder  and  accumulations,  (the  rents  aforesaid  always  ex- 
cepted and  reserved  for  the  college  as  aforesaid),  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  for  the  purposes  of  internal  navigation  and 
no  other. 

Provided,  nevertheless,  and  I do  hereby  declare, that  all  the 
preceding  bequests  and  devises  of  the  residue  of  my  estate  to 
the  mayor,  aldermen  and  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  are  made 
upon  the  following  express  conditions,  that  is  to  say:  First,  that 
none  of  the  moneys,  principal,  interest,  dividends  or  rents, 
arising  from  the  said  residuary  devise  and  bequest,  shall  at  any 
time  be  applied  to  any  other  purpose  or  purposes  whatever,  than 
those  herein  mentioned  and  appointed:  Second,  that  separate 
accounts,  distinct  from  the  other  accounts  of  the  corporation, 
shall  be  kept  by  the  said  corporation,  concerning  the  said  de- 
vise, bequest,  college  and  funds,  and  of  the  investment  and  ap- 
plication thereof;  and  that  a separate  account  or  accounts  of 
the  same  shall  be  kept  in  bank,  not  blended  with  any  other  ac- 
count, so  that  it  may  at  all  times  appear  on  examination  by 
committees  ofthe  legislature  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  that  my 
intentions  had  been  fully  complied  with:  Third,  that  the  said 
corporation  render  a detailed  account  annually,  in  duplicate,  to 
the  legislature  of  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  session,  one  copy  for  the  senate,  and  the 
other  for  the  house  of  representatives,  concerning  the  said  de- 
vised and  bequeathed  estate,  and  the  investment  and  applica- 
tion of  the  same,  and  also  a report  in  like  manner  of  the  state  of 
the  said  college,  and  shall  submit  all  their  books,  papers  and  ac- 
counts touching  the  same,  to  a committee  or  committees  of  the 
legislature  for  examination,  when  the  same  shall  be  required. 

Fourth,  the  said  corporation  shall  also  cause  to  be  published 
in  the  month  of  January,  annually,  in  two  or  more  newspapers, 
printed  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  a concise  but  plain  account 
ofthe  state  of  the  trusts,  devises  and  bequests  herein  declared 
and  made,  comprehending  the  condition  of  the  said  college,  the 
number  of  scholars,  and  other  particulars  needful  to  be  publicly 
known,  for  the  year  next  preceding  the  said  month  of  January, 
annually. 

XXV.  And  whereas  I have  executed  an  assignment,  in  trust 
of  my  banking  establishment,  to  take  effect  the  day  before  my 
decease,  to  the  intent  that  all  the  concerns  thereof  may  be  clos- 
ed by  themselves,  without  being  blended  with  the  concerns  of 


my  general  estate,  and  the  balance  remaining  to  be  paid  over  to 
my  executors:  Now,  I do  hereby  direct  my  executors,  herein  af- 
ter mentioned,  not  to  interfere  with  the  said  trust  in  any  way  ex- 
cept to  see  that  the  same  is  faithfully  executed,  and  to  aid  the 
execution  thereof  by  all  such  acts  and  deeds  as  may  be  neces- 
sary and  expedient  to  effectuate  the  same,  so  that  it  may  be 
speedily  closed,  and  the  balance  paid  over  to  my  executors,  to 
go,  as  in  my  will,  into  the  residue  of  my  estate:  And  I do  hereby 
authorise,  direct  and  empower  the  said  trustees,  from  time  to 
time  as  the  capital  of  the  said  bank  shall  be  received,  and  shall 
not  be  wanted  for  the  discharge  of  the  debts  due  thereat,  to  in- 
vest the  same  in  good  securities  in  the  names  of  iny  executors, 
and  to  hand  over  the  same  to  them,  to  be  disposed  of  according 
to  this  my  will. 

XXVI.  Lastly,  I do  hereby  nominate  and  appoint  Timothy 
Paxon,  Thomas  P.  Cope,  Joseph  Roberts,  William  J.  Duane 
and  John  A.  Barclay,  executors  of  this  my  last  will  and  testa- 
ment: I recommend  to  them  to  close  the  concerns  of  my  estate 
as  expeditiously  as  possible,  and  to  see  that  my  intentions  in  re- 
spect to  the  residue  of  my  estate,  are  and  shall  be  strictly  com- 
plied with:  and  I do  hereby  revoke  all  other  wills  by  me  hereto- 
fore made. 

In  witness,  I,  the  said  Stephen  Girard,  have  to  this  my  last 
will  and  testament,  contained  in  thirty-five  pages,  set  my  hand 
at  the  bottom  of  each  page,  and  my  hand  and  seal  at  the  bottom 
of  this  page;  the  said  will  executed,  from  motives  of  prudence, 
in  duplicate,  this  sixteenth  day  of  Frebruary,  in  the  year  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty. 

STEPHEN  GIRARD.  [Seal.] 

Signeu,  seaica,  p„t.u,v.«d  j bv  the  said  Stephen 

Girard,  as,  and  tor  Ins  last  will  and  testament,  in  iijC  pre- 
sence of  us,  who  have  at  his  request  hereunto  subscribed 
our  names  as  witnesses  thereto,  in  the  presence  of  the 
said  testator  and  of  each  other,  February  16,  1830. 

JOHN  H.  IRWIN, 
SAMUEL  ARTHUR, 

S.  H.  CARPENTER. 

Whereas,  I Stephen  Girard,  the  testator  named  in  the  fore- 
going will  and  testament,  dated  February  16,  1830,  have,  since 
the  execution  thereof,  purchased  several  parcels  and  pieces  of 
real  estate,  and  have  built  sundry  messuages,  all  which,  as  well 
as  any  real  estate  that  I may  hereafter  purchase,  it  is  my  wish 
and  intention  to  pass  by  the  said  will;  Now,  I do  hereby  repub- 
lish the  foregoing  last  will  and  testament,  dated  February  16, 
1830,  and  do  conform  the  same  in  all  particulars:  In  witness,  I, 
the  said  Stephen  Girard,  set  my  hand  and  seal  hereunto,  the 
twenty-fifth  day  of  December,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty. 

STEPHEN  GIRARD.  [Seal.] 

Signed,  sealed,  published  and  declared,  by  the  said  Stephen 
Girard,  as,  and  for  a republication  of  his  last  will  and  tes- 
tament, in  the  presence  of  us,  who,  at  his  request,  have 
hereunto  subscribed  our  names  as  witnesses  thereto,  in 
the  presence  of  the  said  testator  and  of  each  other,  Dec. 
25th,  1830.  JOHN  H.  IRWIN, 

SAMUEL  ARTHUR, 
JOHN  THOMPSON. 

Whereas,  I,  Stephen  Girard,  the  testator  named  in  the  fore- 
going will  and  testament,  dated  February  16,  1830,  have,  since 
the  execution  thereof,  purchased  several  pieces  and  parcels  of 
land  and  real  estate,  and  have  built  sundry  messuages,  all  which, 
as  well  as  any  real  estate  that  I may  hereafter  purchase,  it  is  my 
intention  to  pass  by  said  will:  And  whereas  in  particular,  I have 
recently  purchased  from  Mr.  William  Parker,  the  Mansion 
House,  out-buildings,  and  forty-five  acres  and  some  perches  of 
land,  called  Peel  Hall,  on  the  Ridge  road,  in  Penn  township: 
Now,  I declare  it  to  be  my  intention,  and  I direct,  that  the  Or- 
phan establishment,  provided  for  in  my  said  will,  instead  of  be- 
ing built,  as  therein  directed,  upon  my  square  of  ground  between 
High  and  Chesnut  and  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  streets,  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  shall  be  built  upon  the  estate  so  purchased 
from  Mr.  W.  Parker,  and  I do  hereby  devote  the  said  estate  to 
that  purpose,  exclusively,  in  the  same  manner  as  I had  devoted 
the  said  square,  hereby  directing  that  all  the  improvements  and 
arrangements  for  the  said  Orphan  establishment,  prescribed  by 
my  said  will  as  to  said  square  shall  be  made  and  executed  upon 
the  said  estate,  just  as  if  I had  in  my  will  devoted  the  said  es- 
tate to  said  purpose;  consequently  the  said  square  of  ground  is 
to  constitute,  and  I declare  it  to  be  a part  of  the  residue  and  re- 
mainder of  my  real  and  personal  estate,  and  given  and  devised 
for  the  same  uses  and  purposes  as  are  declared  in  section  twen- 
ty of  my  will,  it  being  my  intention  that  the  said  square  of 
ground  shall  be  built  upon  and  improved  in  such  a manner  as  to 
secure  a safe  and  permanent  income  for  the  purposes  stated  in 
said  twentieth  section.  In  witness  whereof,  I,  the  said  Stephen 
Girard,  set  my  hand  and  seal  hereunto,  the  twentieth  day  of 
June,  1831.  . STEPHEN  GIRARD.  [Seal.] 

Signed,  sealed,  published  and  declared,  by  the  said  Stephen 
Girard,  as,  and  for  a republication  of  his  last  will  and  tes- 
tament; and  a further  direction  in  relation  to  the  real 
estate  therein  mentioned,  in  the  presence  of  us,  who,  at 
his  request,  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names  as  wit- 
nesses thereto,  in  the  presence  of  the  said  testator  and  of 
each  other,  June  20,  1831. 

S.  H.  CARPENTER, 

L.  BARDIN, 

SAMUEL  ARTHUR. 
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(JC|=*A  large  quantity  of  matter  prepared  for  the  pre- 
sent publication  has  been  necessarily  postponed. 

{jXf-Tliere  is  a great  excitement  in  Alabama,  and  it 
seems  about  to  be  again  tested  whether  there  is  sufficient 
power  in  the  general  government  to  preserve  itself.  This 
number  contains  a large  mass  of  matter  in  reference 
to  this  subject,  such  as  a calling  out  ol  the  militia — the 
correspondence  between  the  secretary  ot  war  and  gov. 
Gayle  (so  far  as  it  has  yet  reached  us) — the  opinion  of 
the  attorney  general- — a report  of  a legal  decision  as  to 
jurisdiction  over  the  Creek  lands — a statement  of  the 
case  of  Owens — a -warm  notice  of  the  present  condition 
of  things,  from  an  Alabama  newspaper — and  a procla- 
mation of  the  governor;  the  length  of  all  which  has  ma- 
terially interfered  with  the  contents  of  the  present  sheet: 
but  it  is  considered  most  respectful  as  well  as  most  use- 
ful to  our  friends,  that  important  matters,  whether  for 
present  reading  or  record,  should  be  as  fully  as  possible 
presented  at  once.  We  hare  a “mortal  aversion”  to 
the  words — “To  be  continued,”  and  very  seldom  use 
them. 

The  U.  S.  Telegraph  hails  the  proceedings  above  al- 
luded to  as  good  evidence  that  the  people  of  Alabama 
have  resolved  that  '■'•nullification  is  the  rightful  remedy 

and  adds — 

“The  next  inquiry  is,  what  will  genera!  Jackson  do?  Those 
who  know  his  character  will  be  at  no  loss  for  the  answer.  He 
will  back  out.  He  will  soon  see  that  Alabama  nullification  is 
very  different  indeed  from  South  Carolina  nullification,  and  he 
will  make  a merit  of  necessity,  sacrifice  one  or  more  subordi- 
nates, and  throw  himself  on  gov.  Gayle,  and  a few  leading  par- 
tisans, to  whom  he  will  seem  to  make  concessions,  provided 
they  use  the  influence  thereby  obtained  over  the  people  to  keep 
them  in  subjection  to  his  will.” 

This  is  a severe  censure — but  “nous  verrons!” 

The  “Baltimore  Gazette”  has  the  following  remarks — 

“Governor  Gayle  of  Alabama  appears  to  think  more  highly  of 
the  practice  of  nullification  than  of  the  theory.  He  is  aware, 
he  says,  that  the  terms  state  sovereignty,  reserved  rights,  &c. 
‘are  used  by  many  as  cant  expressions,  and  that  they  have  been 
brought  into  disrepute  by  the  extravagant  pretensions  and  ab- 
surd doctrines  of  a sister  slate’ — meaning  South  Carolina.  But 
he  expresses  his  belief  that  the  Creek  treaty  of  1832  ‘is  not 
law,’  and  can  impose  no  obligation  on  the  people  of  Alabama: 
it ‘crosses  the  constitution,’  he  says,  ‘ at  right-angles ,’  so  that 
there  can  be  no  mistake  about  it — and  he,  in  consequence,  de- 
mands that  the  government  shall  desist  from  attempting  to  exe- 
cute its  provisions.  Nullification,  therefore,  is  orthodox  and 
proper,  only  when  a law  crosses  the  constitution  at  right  angles. 
But,  of  course,  every  governor  of  a state  has  a right  to  gradu  -te 
his  own  constitutional  protracter — or  measure  angles  with  his 
elbow  if  he  pleases;  and  thus  a right  angle  in  South  Carolina 
may  be  considered  shockingly  obtuss,  ‘extravagant  and  absurd’ 
in  Alabama.” 

A letter  from  Abbeville,  S.  C.  says  that  the  nullifiers 
will  keep  up  their  military  organization — the  volunteer 
corps  being  as  it  were  separated  from  the  militia.  The 
governor,  attended  by  eight  aids-de-camp,  lately  pre 
sented  a flag  of  the  “nation”  of  South  Carolina,  and 
delivered  a speech,  of  which  we  have  the  following  ac- 
count— 

“He  stated  that  South  Carolina,  by  her  brave  and  determined 
course,  had  driven  the  trger  within  his  den— that  the  tyrant 
with  his  bloody  bill  had  to  succomb  to  the  brave  and  chivalrous 
spirits  of  Carolina,  and  that  they  never  would  laydown  their 
arms  till  congress  had  repealed  the  force  bill.  He  directed  their 
attention  to  Alabama  who  had,  risen  in  her  might  against  the  ty- 
rant, and,  when  the  hour  of  trial  came,  South,  Carolina  would  aid 
her  in  maintaining  her  soil  against  the  oppression  of  the  despot 
Jackson.  ” 

We  did  hope  that  the  “day  of  these  things”  was  pass- 
ing away — that  their  end  was  nigh. 

We  intend,  in  our  next  paper,  to  give  some  account  of 
the  late  exhibition  of  the  American  Institute,  at  New 
York,  with  a list  of  the  premiums  awarded,  kc.  It  is 
designed  also  to  publish  the  address  of  John  JP.  Kennedy , 
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of  Baltimore,  delivered  before  the  institute  and  a great 
assembly  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  on  the  evening  of  the 
17th  instant.  Tire  address  is  very  highly  spoken  of,  and, 
no  doubt,  is  appropriate  and  strong,  as  well  as  chaste  and 
spirited.  It  was  warmly  received.  The  orator  was  fre- 
quently interrupted  by  the  hearty  cheers  of  one  of  the 
most  closely-packed  audiences  ever  seen  in  New  York. 

It  is  mentioned  that  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Kennedy  were 
complimented  with  yiatterns  of  cloth,. from  the  very  supe- 
rior piece  manufactured  by  Peter  H.  Schenck  k Co.  of 
whose  fine  establishment  Mr.  A.  -L.  Ulrick  is  the  super- 
intendent. The  cloth  for  Mr.  Clay  was  presented  made 
up,  in  the  best  style  of  Messrs.  Lynde  k Jennings — that 
to  Mr.  Kennedy  was  of  the  same  cloth  for  a cloak — and 
Mr.  K’s  lady  was  also  presented  with  the  first  premium 
lady’s  work-box.  These  are  neat  and  appropriate  pro- 
ceedings. 

AVe  relieve  ourselves  of  another  promise,  by  inserting 
the  communication  of  “A  Subscriber,”  concerning  “re- 
ligious newspapers.”  We  have  yet  two  or  three  others 
to  redeem — and  especially  in  the  preparation  and  publi- 
cation of  a legislative  history  of  the  land  bill,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Clay . 

Reduced  duties  often  bring  about  increased  profits  to 
foreign  producers,  as  we  have  frequently  stated,  and 
clearly  shewn  was  the  case. 

A London  paper,  of  the  7th  Sept,  speaking  of  the  iron 
trade,  says— “A  still  further  improvement  has  taken  place 
in  this  important  trade,  iron  having  this  week  advanced 
ten  shillings  a ton.  We  understand  that  the  trade  is  in  a 
better  state  than  it  has  been  for  several  years,  and  that 
there  is  an  immense  quantity  of  business  doing,  and  that 
with  advantage  to  all  parties.  Since  the  reduction  of  £2 
a ton  made  in  the  duly  on  foreign  iron  by  the  French  go- 
vernment, considerable  quantities  of  British  iron  have 
been  shipped  for  France,  and  this  seems  likely  to  be- 
come a valuable  trade.” 

In  1831  the  price  of  common  iron,  in  England,  Avas 
£,5  10s.  to  £6  per  ton.  There  are  various  qualities — 
but  the  coarse  sort  is  generally  alluded  to,  and  stands  as 
a guage  for  the  better  kinds.  Now  10s.  advanco:  on  £6 
is  a very  handsome  one  to  the  English  iron  makers — be- 
cause France  and  the  United  States  have  reduced  their  ta- 
riffs.* The  chief  part  of  the  reduced  duty,  instead  of  re- 
ducing the  cost  to  consumers,  passes  pretty  directly  into 
the  hands  of  the  producers,  by  weakening  the  domestic 
competition. 

In  our  last,  we  briefly  noticed  Mr.  Clay's  arrival  at 
New  York.  AVhile  he  remained  there,  the  most  delicate 
and  kind  attentions  tvere  continually  paid  to  him  and  his 
lady.  On  Friday,  last  week,  he  proceeded  to  Providence, 
(stopping  a few  moments  at  Newport),  and  was  warmly 
received.  On  the  following  Monday  lie  reached  Boston, 
and  was  met  and  conducted  to  his  lodgings  in  the  best 
manner  of  the  Bostonians — who  certainly  understand  and 
manage  things  of  this  sort  with  peculiar  harmony  and 
effect.  Scores  of  thousands  of  persons  have  paid  their 
personal  respects  to  Mr.  Clay  since  he  arrived  at  Balti- 
more  from  the  west — and  the  immense  crowds  of  people 
who  have  assembled  at  different  places  to  greet  him  on 
different  occasions,  have  greatly  offended  some,  and  caus- 
ed an  opening-  of  the  flood  gates  of  the  meanest  calumny 
against  him;  and  yet  it  is  well  known  that  he  neither  ex- 
pected or  sought  to  create  an  excitement.  So  it  was  with 
Mr.  Webster  in  the  west.  But  the  people  -will  render 
respect  to  the  talents  and  services  of  such  men,  and  can- 
not be  restrained. 


*But,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  whole  advance  on  iron,  in 
England,  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  ha* 
been  from  20  to  25  shillings  the  ton! 
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As  usual  in  Similar  cases,  we  have  prepared  a record 
of  some  of  the  chief  things  which  happened — but  mechan- 
ical necessity  has  compelled  a postponement  of  its,  pub- 
lication  until  next  week. 

It  is  freely  stated  in  the  “by  authority”  newspapers, 
that  there  will  be  a surplus  of  tw'elve  millions  of  dollars 
in  the  treasury,  “over  and  above  the  wants  of  the  govern- 
ment for  national  debt,  &e.”  in  January  next.  We  shall 
see. 

We  have  a long  and  highly  interesting,  as  well  as  aw- 
ful description  of  the  late  explosion  of  the  steamboat 
N.  England, in  theiConnecticut  river,  by  which  seventeen 
persons  were  hurried  into  eternity,  and  many  others 
mangled  and  tortured,  and,  perhaps,  crippled  for  life. 
We  shall  record  this  statement  as  a beacon  that  may 
guide  into  some  legislation  which  shall  prevent  such  sa- 
crifices of  human  life  to  gratify  the  filthy  passions  or 
gross  insensibilities  of  some  of  the  owners  and  command- 
ers of  *teamboats — •for  it  is  clearly  apparent  that  these 
murders,  (as  it  seems  they  ought  to  be  called),  were 
committed,  that  the  New  England  might  beat  another 
steamboat  some  5 or  10  or  20  minutes  in  the  voyage! 

If  such  things  cannot  be  made  punishable  by  law,  even 
to  the  death  or  life-imprisonment  of  offenders,  the  peo- 
ple, at  large,  must  take  it  up  for  themselves — and  let  it 
be  understood,  that,  in  case  of  an  explosion,  the  captain, 
or  person  having  charge  of  the  boat,  shall  be  swiftly  exe- 
cuted by  the  survivors,  if  not  himself  among  the  slain. 
It  is  one  of  those  cases  to  which  the  “law  of  nature”  is 
applicable — and  in  which  punishment  should  be  instant 
and  decided;  for,  with  ordinary  care,  and  due  caution, 
6uch  accidents  would  hardly  occur  once  in  twenty  years. 
In  the  present  instance,  it  may  be,  with  a sort  of  melan- 
choly satisfaction,  observed,  that  a large  proportion  of  the 
killed  and  wounded  were  persons  attached  to  the  boat, 
and  that  she  herself  has  been  made  a complete  wreck  of — 
to  which,  we  hope,  will  be  added  actions  against  the  own- 
ers for  damages  in  every  shape  in  which  they  can  possi- 
bly be  made  to  He  upon  them. 

The  Richmond  Compiler  of  Tuesday  last  says  “there 
can  be  little  doubt,  from  what  we  learn,  that  counsellor 
Peter  V.  Daniel,  of  this  city,  has  been  offered  the  place 
of  attorney  general  of  the  United  States;  and  still  less, 
we  imagine,  that  he  will  accept  of  the  tender.” 

The  “Globe”  of  Thursday  officially  announces  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  “Daniel.” 

There  has  been  a terrible  explosion  of  a powder  ma- 
gazine at  Peubla,  in  Mexico.  It  was  attributed  to  five 
royalists,  who  were  taken  and  held  for  trial.  The  num- 
ber of  deaths  was  not  yet  known — but  107  dead  bodies 
had  bisien  found  among  the  ruins! 

Two  tremendous  fires  recently  occurred  at  Constanti- 
nople, within  a week  of  each  other,  the  first  of  which  de- 
stroyed 2,500  houses,  and  the  second  250  houses  and  600 
shops. 

Among  the  passengers  in  the  Philadelphia,  at  New 
York,  from  London,  are  Mr.  Leslie,  the  celebrated  artist, 
hiB  lady  and  four  children.  Mr.  Leslie,  it  is  known,  has 
an  appointment  at  West  Point. 

The  Charleston  Courier  informs  us  that  the  bank  of 
South  Carolina,  of  that  place,  has  declined  receiving  the 
United  States  deposites. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  from  the  New  York 
Evening  Star — Mr.  Noah’s  paper: 

Money  is  scarce — good  notes  cannot  be  discounted  un- 
der one  and  a half  per  cent,  per  month.  Fine  times  for. 
brokers.  Query.  Do  the  deposite  banks  discount  libe- 
rally? If  they  do,  money  should  be  plenty. 

Can  any  one  explain  why  United  States  bank  stock  ob- 
stinately refuses  to  comedown  to  par?  If  it  does  not  fall 
very  low  before  the  first  of  December,  there  will  be  some 
long  faces  at  Albany  and  in  Wall  street. 

The  CHOLERA.  There  died  in  the  city  of  Mexico  on 
the  15th  August  533  persons;  on  the  16th,  611;  17th, 
1,219;  18th,  954;  19th,  l,lfi5;  20th,  1,460;  21st,  1,100. 


About  2,000  soldiers  of  the  army  of  Santa  Anna  had 
died,  and  as  many  in  that  of  his  opponent  Arista.  The 
disease  had  been  equally  terrible  at  Tampico  and  Gua- 
najunto,  and  many  other  places;  and  such  was  the  state 
of  the  country,  that,  though  Arista’s  force  had  been  re- 
duced to  about  1,000  men,  he  had  taken  possession  of  the 
products  of  the  mines  ol  Valencia,  the  richest  in  Mexico. 

On  the  28th  August  there  was  said  to  be  only  about 
200  sick  of  the  cholera  at  Mexico — but  that  22,000  had 
died  of  the  disease. 

The  cholera  had  broken  out  with  great  malignity  at 
Seville  and  Granada,  in  Spain — and  other  places. 

At  our  latest  date,  the  health  of  New  Orleans  had  much 
improved. 

About  one-fourth  of  the  population  of  Vera  Cruz  died 
of  the  cholera. 

The  market.  In  one  day  last  week,  5,019  barrels  of 
flour,  and  44,133  bushels  of  grain,  chiefly  corn,  arrived 
at  Boston,  from  southern  ports  of  the  United  States.  The 
eastern  market  is  worth  more  to  the  southern  grain  grow- 
ers than  all  the  other  markets  in  the  world — and  one  or 
two  manufacturing  districts  are  more  valuable  to  them  than 
the  whole  of  the  recovered  trade  with  the  British  West 
India  islands — about  which  so  much  was  said,  and  sung, 
and  huzzaed,  a little  while  ago.  And  in  the  domestic 
trade  too,  the  important  fact  exists  that  American  ves- 
sels, only,  are  employed:  but  the  chief  part  of  our  pro- 
ducts which  reach  the  British  West  Indies,  are  trans- 
ported in  British  vessels,  the  lessened  duty  on  articles 
imparted  ir.  the  latter  being  equal  to  a fair  freight  upon 
many  of  them! 

Ship  buiedivg  is  still  very  lively  in  Baltimore  and 
other  places.  Among  others,  two  first  rate  vessels,  of 
about  500  tons,  have  just  been  built  at  Baltimore.  A 
huge  ship,  expected  to  carry  a dead  weight  of  1,100  tons, 
being  built  above  south  Boston  bridge,  was  jammed  in 
the  draw  for  several  hours;  but,  at  last  forced  through, 
though  several  inches  wider  than  the  draw.  A ship- 
building yard,  on  a large  scale,  is  preparing  at  Pough- 
kepsie,  on  the  Hudson  river.  At  Medford,  near  Boston, 
23  ships  and  8 brigs  were  built  in  the  last  and  present 
year. 

Travels  ik  America,  by  George  Fibbleton,  esq.  ex- 
barber to  his  majesty  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  have  re- 
cently been  published  in  New  York.  It  is  a pleasant  and 
just  satire,  judging  by  some  extracts  that  we  have  seen 
from  the  work.  “His  majesty’s”  rat -killer  and  flea- 
catcher,  we  hope,  will  also  publish  volumes  of  “travels 
in  America.”  “The  field  of  observation”  is  not  at  all 
exhausted ! 

Mr.  Webster.  It  was  some  time  since  mentioned, 
that  a table  of  black  walnut  was  presented  to  Mr.  Web- 
ster by  the  mechanics  of  Buffalo,  as  a token  of  their  re- 
spect for  his  public  services.  It  was  forwarded  by  a 
committee  to  that  gentleman,  who  made  to  their  com- 
munication the  following  reply: 

Boston , Sept.  28,  1833. 

Gentlemen:  Your  letter  of  the  5th  of  this  month  was 
duly  received,  and  the  table,  so  kindly  presented  to  me, 
has  arrived  this  day. 

An  opportunity  of  some  degree  of  intercourse  with 
the  manufacturers  and  mechanics  of  Buffalo,  is  remem- 
bered by  me,  as  one  of  the  most  pleasing  occurrences  of 
a very'  agreeable  journey,  and  I should  not  have  done 
justice  to  my  own  feelings,  if  I had  not,  on  all  proper 
occasions  since,  spoken  of  them  as  highly  intelligent, 
enterprising  and  public  spirited  citizens. 

They  have  now  given  me  new  pleasure,  as  well  as  con- 
ferred on  me  an  honor  which  I highly  esteem,  by  pre- 
senting me  an  article  of  furniture,  admirable  in  its  mate- 
rial, and  elegant  in  its  workmanship,  bearing  an  inscrip- 
tion expressive  of  their  approbation  of  my  public  con- 
duct. 

I accept  this  present,  gentlemen,  from  the  mechanics 
of  Buffalo,  with  sincere  and  grateful  acknowledgments. 

I shall  preserve  it,  as  a valued  testimonial  of  their  re- 
gard, and  I offer  them  in  return,  my  most  hearty  good 
wishes  for  their  prosperity  and  happiness. 
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With  many  thanks  for  your  personal  kindness,  I re- 
main, geutlemen,  your  friend  and  fellow  citizen, 

Daniel  Webster. 

Charles  F.  Mercer,  esq,,  was  lately  complimented 
by  a public  dinner  at  Morgantown,  Ya.  The  following 
■were  some  of  the  toasts— 

Gen.  George  Washington.  He  was  first  in  war,  first 
to  discover  the  great  interest  of  his  country  by  uniting  its 
eastern  and  western  waters,  and  his  memory  will  ever  be 
first  in  the  hearts  of  its  citizens. 

The  Old  Dominion.  Having  produced  some  of  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  our  country;  in  pointing  to  her 
distinguished  sons,  she  may  well  say,  “these  are  my 
jewels.” 

The  union.  Palsied  the  first  arm  that  shall  be  raised 
to  strike  out  a star,  or  erase  a stripe  from  the  American 
flag. 

Agriculture,  commerce  and  manufactures.  “United 
they  stand,  divided  they  fall.” 

Western  Virginia.  The  feeling  is  awake;  the  canal 
boat  shall  bear  away  the  product  of  our  industry,  where 
a little  while  ago,  the  mountain  deer  trod  with  timid  step. 

The  memory  of  Philip  Doddridge.  His  name  carries 
with  it  a sufficient  encomium. 

Our  distinguished  guest.  The  advocate  of  Western 
Virginia  principles,  and  the  efficient  friend  of  internal 
improvement — the  evidence  of  his  talents  and  worth  shall 
be  as  durable  as  the  plains  or  hills  on  which  they  are  en- 
graven. Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due. 

Upon  this  toast  being  drank,  general  M.  made  a few 
eloquent  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  internal  improve- 
ment and  public  education,  showing  the  importance  of 
each  to  Virginia,  &e. 

Appointments  by  the  president.  Benjamin  Tap- 
pan,  of  Ohio,  to  be  a judge  of  the  United  States  for  the 
district  of  Ohio,  in  the  place  of  John  Campbell,  deceased. 

William  M*  Gwin,  of  Mississippi,  to  be  marshal  of  the 
United  States  for  the  district  of  Mississippi,  in  the  place 
of  Samuel  W.  Dickson,  appointed  receiver  of  public  mo- 
neys at  Clinton,  in  the  said  state.* 

■ Joseph  Balestier,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  consul  of  the 
United  States  for  the  port  of  Rhio,  in  the  island  of  Bin- 
tang,  in  the  Malayan  sea. 

Thomas  H.  Barker,  of  New  York,  to  be  consul  of  the 
United  States  for  the  port  of  Elsineur,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Denmark. 

W.  M.  Haxton,  of  New  York,  to  be  consul  of  the  U. 
States  for  the  port  of  Bathurst,  in  the  island  of  St.  Ma- 
ry’s, in  the  river  Gambia. 

Robert  Greeve,  of  Leith,  to  be  consul  of  the  United 
States  for  the  port  of  Leith,  in  Scotland,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Great  Britain,  in  the  place  of  Joel  Nart. 

Thomas  Wooddridge,  of  Mississippi,  to  be  consul  of 
the  United  States  for  the  port  of  Brazoria,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Texas,  in  Mexico. 

Austin  J.  Raines,  of  Missouri,  to  be  consul  of  the  U. 
States  at  the  port  of  Montery,  in  North  California,  in 
Mexico. 


Vermont.  Official  returns  of  votes  for 
the  late  election — • 

Mr.  Palmer,  anti-masonic 

Meech, “coalition” 

Seymour,  national  rep 

Scattering, 


governor,  at 

..  20,565 
....15,683 
...  1,765 
...  120 


So  that  Mr.  Palmer  had  a majority  over  all  of  2,997, 
Mr.  Meech  is  called  “coalition,”  because  of  a partial 
junction  ol  the  national  republican  and  Jackson  parties 
against  the  anti-masonic— Mr.  Seymour  was  not  a can- 
didate, having  declined  a nomination. 


Working  men’s  convention.  The  delegates  appoint- 
ed by  the  working  men  of  New  England,  assembled  at 
Boston  on  the  2d  instant. 

Committees  were  appointed  “on  education,”  “on  im- 
prisonment for  debt,”  “on  the  condition  of  children  in 
factories, ” “on  bringing  forward  subjects  of  interest  to 

*Is  this  Mr.  Gwin  the  author  of  the  terrible  toast  which  we 
lately  published? . 


the  convention,”  “on  the  situation  of  the  working  wo- 
men in  this  country,”  and  “on  the  causes  of  the  impri- 
sonment of  the  workingmen  employed  by  the  Thomp- 
sonville  manufacturing  company;”  the  following  is  the 
report  of  the  last  named  committee. 

The  committee  to  whom  were  referred  the  documents 
relative  to  the  Thompsonville  manufacturing  company 
have  examined  the  same — and  report — 

That,  in  their  opinion,  the  treatment  of  the  weavers  in 
that  establishment,  in  July  and  August  last,  as  represent- 
ed in  the  documents  referred  to  them,  was  arbitrary  and 
oppressive — and  deserves  the  reprobation  of  all  working 
men — and  in  particular,  the  very  use  of  the  common  jail 
in  enforcing  the  regulation  of  a factory,  made  without 
the  consent  of  those  employed*  is  an  alarming  abuse  of 
power,  which  ought  to  be  resisted. 

Your  committee  recommend,  that  a Committee  of  this 
convention  be  appointed  to  prepare  a statement  of  the 
facts  which  occurred  at  the  Thomsonville  mauufactot-y, 
and  publish  the  same  ih  the  Artizaru 
All  of  which  is  respect&illy  submitted. 

By  order,  N.  Darling,  chairman. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  and  laid  on  the 
table;  and  was  subsequently  amended  and  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  recommend  to  the  far- 
mers, mechanics  and  working  men  of  every  description 
in  every  town  £nd  city  in  New  England,  to  form  them- 
selves into  societies , who  are  particularly  recommend- 
ed to  appoint  corresponding  secretaries,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  communicate  with  brethren  ef  the  same  fra- 
ternity throughout  New  England,  with  a view  to  the 
establishment  of  trades  unions,  who  shall  take  cognizance 
of  all  subjects  that  directly  interest  the  members  of  the 
respective  associations. 

The  convention  adjourned  to  meet  at  Northampton, 
Mass,  on  the  2d  day  of  September,  1834. 

Western  New  York.  In  an  article  commenting  upon 
the  abundance  of  the  harvest,  the  Onondaga  Standard 
asks — what  will  the  farmers  down  east  say,  when  we  in- 
form them  we  can  name  individuals  in  this  county,  who 
have  harvested  the  present  season  1,500,  1,800  and  in  one 
instance,  3,000  bushels  of  wheat?  If  oUr  friends  of  Onon- 
daga make  these  matters  the  subject  of  such  exultation  we 
may  ask,  and  we  do  it  with  no  disposition  to  undervalue 
the  blessings  of  our  neighbors,  what  must  the  farmers 
down  east  say,  when  we  inform  them  that  we  can  name 
individuals  in  Livingston  county,  who  have  harvested  the 
present  season,  more  than  6,000  bushels  each;  aye,  and 
in  one  instance  more  than  4,000  bushels  have  been  cut 
from  100  acres  of  land,  which  without  the  intermisson  of 
a single  year  in  25  has  been  in  crop?  The  county  of 
Livingston  contains  twelve  towns,  which  will  this  year 
market  her  million  bushels  of  wheat. 

[Livingston  Journal. 

New  Jersey  election.  The  election  for  members 
to  the  legislature  of  New  Jersey,  have  terminated  as  fol- 
lows; 

Democratic.  National. 

Council,  12  1 

Assembly,  43 — 55  7- — 8 

“Democratic”  majority  in  joint  meeting,  47.  Last  year 
the  opposition  had  18  majority  on  joint  ballot. 

The  editor  of  a National  Republican  paper  in  New  Jer- 
sey, thus  notices  the  defeat  of  his  own  party  r 

We  believe  it  is  a pretty  general  sentiment,  that  the 
party  who  have  succeeded  merit  success  by  their  fidelity 
and  vigilance,  whilst  those  w-ho  have  been  beaten  richly 
deserve  it,  from  their  indolence  and  unfaithfulness, 

[“  Vigilance  is  the  condition”  et  cetera.\ 

Pennsylvania.  It  is  stated  that  the  late  elections  have 
resulted  as  follows. 

Jackson.  anti-Jackson . 

Senate,  25  8 

House  of  represent.  64  36 


89  44  maj.  45. 

About  one-half  of  those  called  anti-Jackson  are  anti- 
masonic.  Several  of  those  denominated  “Jackson”  were 
elected  by  the  joint  votes  of  the  two  political  parties,  pro- 
per, given  against  the  anti-masons.  The  opinion  gathers 
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strength  that  gen.  McKean  will  be  elected  the  U.  States 
senator. 

Philadelphia.  John  Swift , esq.  has  been  re-elected 
mayor  of  Philadelphia,  by  the  select  and  common  coun- 
cils, the  vote  was  unanimous. 

At  the  same  meeting  James  Gowen  and  Samuel  V. 
Merrick,  esqs.  were  duly  elected  commissioners  of  the 
Girard  college,  in  the  place  of  Messrs.  Price  and  Mere- 
dith, resigned. 

Port  of  Philadelphia.  The  collector  of  this  port 
has  enabled  us  to  furnish  the  following  account  of  the 
duties  that  have  accrued  to  the  government  at  the  port  of 
Philadelphia  from  January  1st,  1833,  to  September  30th, 
inclusive. 

1st  quarter  up  to  March  31st,  $797,316 

2d  do.  to  June  30th,  594,638 

■3d*  do.  to  September  30th,  1,003,120 

^Increase  of  3d  quarter  in  1833  over  1832,  $300,664. 

Total,  $2,395,074 

In  1832,  for  the  corresponding  period  the  receipts  were, 
1st  quarter, $1,332,479 


2d 

3d 


do 977,698 

do 702,456 


Total,  $3,012,634 
[ Philadelphia  Com.  Herald. 


Philadelphia 

BANKING 

AND  INSURANCE 

CAPITAL — 

from  a late  paper  published 

in  that  city — 

Jhnount 
paid  in. 

Banks. 

Charter- 
ed in 

Capital. 

United  States 

1816 

*7,000,000 

7,000,000 

North  America 

178lf 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

Pennsylvania 

1793 

2,500,000 

2,500,000 

Philadelphia 

1803 

2,000,000 

1,800,000 

Farmers  & Mech 

’s  1814 

1,250,000 

1 ,250,000 

Commercial 

1814 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

Schuylkill 

1814 

1,000,000 

700,000 

Mechanics 

1814 

1,000,000 

700,000 

Northern  Liberties  1814 

500,000 

200,000 

Southwark 

1825 

250,000 

250,000 

Kensington 
Penn  Township 

1826 

250,000 

175,000 

1826 

200,000 

200,000 

Girard 

1832 

1,500,000 

1,500,000 

Western 

1832 

500,000 

400,000 

Manuf’s  & Mec’hs  1832 

300,000 

210,000’ 

Moyamensing 

1832 

250,000 

50,000 

20,000,000 

18,935,000 

Insurance  companies. 

Capital. 

American 

- ' - 

- 

200,000 

American  Fire 

- 

- - • 

500,000 

Atlantic 

_ 

- 

300,000 

Delaware 

■ - 

- 

- 200,000 

Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  company 

600,000 

Franklin  Fire 

- 

- 

- 400,000 

Insurance  company  of  Pennsylvania 
Life  Insurance 
Marine 

Pennsylvania  Fire 
Philadelphia 
Phoenix 
Union 

United  States 


500,000 

500.000 

300.000 

400.000 

200.000 

480.000 

300.000 
200,000 


5,080,000 


Stock  on  hand. 

Year  ending  1st  October,  1832,  11,950  hhds.  1st  Octo- 
ber, 1833,  12,346  hhds. 

Exports. 

Year  ending  1st  October,  1832,  27,222  hhds.  1st  Octo- 
ber, 1833,  20,754  hhds. 

Georgia.  It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Lumpkin  has 
beer,  re-elected  governor  of  this  state,  by  a majority  of 
about  2,000  votes.  He  is  the  anti-nullification  candidate 
as  the  “remedy”  is  at  present  “understood”  in  Georgia. 
The  “Boston  Gazette”  on  giving  the  returns  of  this 
election  so  far  as  received  at  the  time,  and  showing  that 
Mr.  Crawford  had  12,256  and  Mr.  Lumpkin  8,619,  adds 
‘It  is  supposed  that  the  latter  will  bring  up  in  the  coun- 
ties to  be  heard  from.  We  hope  not.” 

Cherokee  town  lots.  We  understand  from  the  Au- 
raria  Herald  of  the  5th  instant,  that  the  town  lots  in  Che- 
okee  sold  from  two  to  five  hundred  dollars.  We  pre- 
sume this  will  silence  those  who  expressed  much  dissa- 
tisfaction at  the  location  of  the  town. 

The  same  paper  adds- — The  inferior  court  of  Lumpkin 
county  have  unanimously  agreed  upon  the  name  of  Tci- 
lonega  for  the  village  in  said  county.  It  is  the  Cherokee 
name  for  gold,  and  we  think  it  highly  appropriate.  The 
village  is  improving  with  unprecedented  rapidity. 

Missouri.  It  is  pretty  generally  understood,  that  Dr. 
Lewis  F.  Linn,  of  this  city,  but  recently  of  Ste.  Gene- 
vieve, is  to  receive  the  executive  appointment  of  senator, 
n the  place  of  the  deceased  Mr.  Buckner. . To  this  se- 
lection, if  it  must  be  made  upon  party  considerations,  we 
have  no  objections  to  urge.  On  the  contrary,  we  feel 
well  pleased,  inasmuch  as  the  appointment  is  conferred 
upon  a most  amiable,  arid  every  way  worthy  man — and, 
what  is  somewhat  singular  in  such  things  now-a-da37s,  an 
original”  Jacksonian.  [St.  Louis  Repub. 

[The  remark  that  Dr.  Linn  is  an  original  Jackson  man, 
has  a strong  meaning.  We  query  if  there  is  more  than 
one  or  two  “originals,”  in  both  of  the  “cabinets”  at 
Washington.  They  are  rather  made  up  of  those  who 
were,  originally,  the  most  thorough-going  and  bitter  op- 
ponents of  the  president.] 

Mississippi.  Col.  Greenwood  Laflore,  late  principal 
chief  of  the  Choctaw  Indians,  is  announced  as  a candi- 
date for  a seat  in  the  legislature  of  Mississippi. 

Street  paving ! In  the  Virginia  Farmer’s  Register, 
there  is  a curious  article  or.  “the  former  unhealthiness 
of  Mobile,  and  the  beneficial  change  caused  by  paving 
the  streets  with  shells.” 

‘The  shells  that  are  used  are  cockle,  or  sea  muscle, 
as  some  call  them.  They  are  of  the  size  of  a half  dollar, 
to  that  of  a dollar,  of  the  form  of  a clam  shell,  and  they 
are  pretty  thick  and  solid.  They  abound  about  the 
shores  of  the  bay,  and  are  contained  in  large  banks  upon 
the  marsh  islands  opposite  and  above  the  city;  perhaps 
having  been  the  nuclei  upon  which  those  islands  were 
formed.  The  shells  are  brought  in  large  lighters. 
When  the  street  is  graduated  after  the  manner  of  turn- 
piking,  the  shells  are  carted  and  spread  over  the  street 
to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  inches — the  spreading  hardly 
forms  a moment’s  obstruction  to  the  passage  along  the 
street;  as  scon  as  they  are  spread  which  is  done  by  scat- 
tering them  with  a spade,  carriages  and  horses  pass  over 
them,  and  they  very  soon  form  a crust,  so  well  cemented 
as  to  be  difficult  to  dig  up  with  a pick-axe.  They  wear 
out,  by  very  constant  use  on  the  most  frequented  streets, 
but  by  a little  attention  to  breaks  and  thin  places,  when 
a street  is  once  shelled,  it  is  very  easily  kept  in  repair.” 


Philadelphia  inspections,  for  six  months  ending 
Sept.  30 — 206,863  bbls.  and  10,183  half  bbls.  wheat  flour 
27,063  bbls.  rye  flour,  24,546  do.  corn  meal,  6,178  hhds. 
do’.  1,388  bbls.  middlings. 

Tobacco  inspections  in  Virginia.  Year  ending  1st 
October,  1832,  37,599  hhds.  1st  October,  1833,  34,276 

hhds>  


*From  the  report  made  by  the  Pennsylvania  legislature. 
|The  oldest  bank  in  the  United  Stales. 


“Old  times.”  The  changes  that  have  happened  on 
“this  earth  which  we  inhabit”  are  wonderful.  We  only 
slightly  know  what  is— of  the  has  been,  or  shall  be,  we 
know  less. 

Among  the  organic  remains  found  in  the  marl  pits  of 
Lucas  Benners,  esq.  in  Craven  county,  North  Carolina, 
are  the  following: 

“Several  pits  have,  been  dug,  some  of  them  to  the 
depth  of  25  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  ten 
feet  below  the  present  surface  of  the  river.  In  the  course 
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of  these  excavations  a great  variety  of  interesting;  organic 
remains  have  been  found,  consisting  of  sea  shells,  bones 
and  teeth  of  fishes,  and  the  bones  of  land  animals  of  pro- 
digious size.  \lr.  B.  mentions  that  the  following  is  the 
order  in  which  these  remains  have  been  found:  1st, 
sharks’  teeth  and  the  fragments  of  bones  of  marine  fishes 
mingled  with  sea  shells.  2d,  teeth,  horns,  hoofs,  ribs, 
vertebrae,  &c.  of  quadrupeds  that  inhabited  the  land, 
mingled  with  sea  shells  of  great  variety.  These  remains 
of  land  animals  are  found  at  the  depth  of  from  20  to  25 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Among  them  are 
recognized  with  certainty  the  teeth  of  the  great  masto- 
don ( Mastodon  giganteum  of  Cuvier),  the  hoofs,  horns 
and  vertebrse  of  an  elk  of  great  size,  and  the  teeth  of  an 
animal  supposed  to  be  the  hyena. 

“That  was  certainly  a strange  world  in  which  such 
animals  as  these  browsed  and  prowled!  And,  it  might 
seem,  scarcely  compatible  with  the  co-existence  of  man 
in  his  rude  state,  armed  only  with  the  bow  and  the  club.” 

Anti-slavery  society  or  New  England  ! At  a late 
meeting  of  this  society,  at  Boston,  a large  number  of  per- 
sons were  present — but  only  five  members  appeared  to 
meet  their  “learned  and  travelled  leader” — and  the  so- 
ciety adjourned  in  want  of  a quorum. 

A few  wild  men  have  rendered  serious  injury  to  the 
general  cause  which  they  would  make  it  be  believed  had 
been  disinterestedly  espoused  by  them.  The  “hobby” 
will  not  go. 

High  land.  In  Potter  county,  Pennsylvania,  three 
rivers  have  their  sources  very  near  each  other;  and  their 
confluent  mouths  at  a singular  distance.  These  rivers 
are  the  Susquehannah,  the  Alleghany  and  the  Gennessee 
— which  flow  respectively  into  the  Chesapeake  bay,  the 
gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

Bank  of  England.  Of  the  notes,  issued  by  the  bank 
of  England  from  its  foundation  in  1697  to  1764,  a period 
of  67  years,  the  following  were  not  paid  into  the  bank  so 
lately  as  November  2,  1831:  of  the  denomination  of  ten 
pounds,  2,418;  of  fifteen  pounds,  892;  of  twenty,  11,803; 
of  twenty-five,  3,968;  of  thirty,  3,816;  of  forty,  2,549;  of 
fifty,  8,872;  of  one  hundred.  9,632;  of  two  hundred,  2.444; 
of  three  hundred,  1,023;  of  five  hundred,  3,400.  From 
1800  to  1831,  ,£64,237  were  paid  by  the  bank  for  notes 
wholly  lost  or  destroyed;  post  bills  £40,622;  for  bank 
notes  partially  lost  or. destroyed  £124,767;  post  bills  do. 
£12,286. 

British  expenses.  Among  the  miscellaneous  esti- 
mates voted  by  the  British  house  of  commons,  on  the  16th 
of  August  last,  were  the  following:  for  printing  acts  of 
parliament  £56,000;  for  stationary  in  the  public  offices, 
113,000;  for  the  education’of  children  under  the  Lancas- 
terian  system,  20,000;  for  the  publication  of  proclama- 
tions in  Ireland,  4,100;  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  lord 
lieutenant’s  household  in  Ireland,  14,140;  for  charitable 
institutions  in  Dublin,  52,719;  for  the  purposes  of  edu- 
cation in  Ireland,  25,000;  for  the  support  of  captured 
African  negroes,  25,000;  for  defraying  the  expenses  of 
confining  and  maintaining  convicts  at  home,  and  at  Ber- 
muda, 89,654;  for  the  support  of  convicts  at  New  South 
Whales,  130,000.  The  two  last  items  amount  to  nearly 
a million  of  dollars. 

British  executions.  On  Saturday  last,  William  Jol- 
ly, aged  35,  was  executed  at  Ipswich,  for  setting  fire  to  a 
wheat  stack.  He  protested  his  innocence  on  the  scaffold; 
he  has  left  a widow  and  six  children.  On  Monday  week 
the  full  penalty  of  the  law  was  carried  into  effect  on  capt. 
Nicholls,  who  was  tried  and  convicted  [for  a nameless 
offence]  at  the  late  Surry  assizes.  Three  men,  who  w'ere 
convicted  at  the  last  Ivilkenny  assizes,  of  aiding  and  as- 
sisting in  the  murder  of  the  late  Mr.  Joice,  were  ex'  cut- 
ed  on  Saturday  se’nnight.  On  Monday  last,  Darby  Shine, 
Thomas  Ryan  and  Elizabeth  Ileatv,  were  hanged  at  Cork, 
for  the  murders  at  Castlepook.  The  sentence  of  Mary 
Dennehy,  convicted  of  the  same  offence,  will,  it  is  said, 
he  changed  to  transportation  for  life.  Michael  Connolly, 
found  guilty  at  the  last  Galway  assize,  of  the  murder  and 
violation  of  a female  named  Mary  Garvey,  and  sentenced 
to  death,  was  executed  on  Friday  week.  John  Reynolds, 


an  Irishman,  for  highway  robbery,  accompanied  with  vio- 
lence, underwent  the  extreme  sentence  of  the  law  at  Staf- 
ford, on  Saturday  morning  last.  Amongst  the  crowd 
who  witnessed  the  execution,  were  a great  number  of 
Irish  reapers,  who,  before  the  fatal  bolt  was  drawn,  fell 
on  their  knees,  and  appeared  to  offer  supplication  on  be- 
half of  their  wretched  countryman.  [London  pap. 

British  markets.  London , Sept.  14.  The  attention 
of  the  manufacturers,  and  others  engaged  in  this  trade, 
has  been  directed  this  week  to  several  public  sales  of  co- 
lonial and  other  wools.  Yesterday  about  1,500  bales  of 
Australian,  Van  Dieman’s  Land  and  other  wools,  were 
offered,  and  the  buyers  from  Yorkshire,  &c.  were  in  full 
attendance.  Some  of  the  finest  fleeces  from  Australian 
flocks  fetched  3s.  to  3s.  4 J7.  per  lb.  which  fully  main- 
tained former  prices.  The  lower  descriptions  of  wools 
are  in  demand.  The  finest  fleeces  from  Van  Dieman’s 
Land  obtained  from  2s.  to  2s.  5d.  per  lb.  Early  in  the 
week  about  100  bales  Van  Dieman’s  Land  and  New 
South  Wales  wools  were  offered,  and  fully  maintained 
former  prices.  To-morrow  a further  sale  of  700  bales 
are  announced,  and  as  the  stocks  are  still  low,  advanced 
prices  are  expected  to  be  realized  for  peculiar  qualities. 
The  biddings  at  the  sales  that  have  already  occurred 
were  very  spirited,  and  from  the  present  activity  which 
exists  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  an  opinion  favora- 
ble to  the  future  state  of  the  trade  is  held. 

Liverpool , Sept.  14.  In  our  last  circular  we  described 
the  cotton  market  as  being  in  an  unhealthy  state;  some  of 
the  holders  being  very  anxious  to  sell,  and  the  buyers  na- 
turally taking  advantage  of  such  anxiety.  Since  then  we 
have  received  accounts  by  two  packet  ships  from  New 
York,  and  which  have  added  to  our  depression.  The 
general  expectation  w as,  that  our  July  accounts  of  cotton 
w ould  have  had  the  effect  of  advancing  prices  in  America 
considerably,  instead  of  which  the  improvement  appears 
to  have  been  very  trifling.  This,  coupled  with  the  cause 
of  your  advance  being  so  small,  namely,  the  prospect  of 
a large  and  early  crop,  has  had  a bad  effect  upon  our 
timid  holders,  and  the  value  of  cotton  is  still  further  re- 
duced. 

The  .sales  of  the  week  amount  to  only  about  4,400 
bales,  of  which  about  1,500  went  to  speculators.  The 
reduction  in  prices  is  not  easily  got  at;  several  of  our 
holders  have  been  governed  by  fear  alone,  and  some  have 
sold  at  a reduction  of  Id.  per  lb.  from  the  highest  point 
in  order  to  get  out. 

Our  sales  this  w'eek  are  as  follows:  80  Sea  Island  15^  a 
1 77.;  1,650  Upland  10^  a 12 \d.\  570  Orleans  10  a 1 3d. ; 
1,220  Tennessee,  &c.  9 3-8  a 12 ^7.;  390  Pernambuco 
12-£  a 13^7. ; 250  Maranham  11|  a 13d. ; 240  Surat7  1-8  a 

m 

The  business  would  have  been  increased,  but  such  was 
the  anxiety  of  some  holders  to  sell,  that  the  buyers  be- 
came alarmed,  and  declined  buying  as  they  intended. 

The  import  of  all  sorts  of  cotton  up  to  the  7th  instant, 
amounted  to  717,200  bales,  against  727,400  received  dur- 
ing the  same  time  in  1832,  and  of  American  separately 
we  received  554,700  against  546,800  bales.  3,000  bales 
Surat  are  to  be  sold  by  auction  on  Friday  next. 

Upland,  ord.  to  mid.  fair  9^  a 9|r/. ; fair  to  good  fair 
10  1-8  a 10|-7. ; good  to  fine  11a  12c/.;  Orleans  do.  9£  a 
9|-7. ; do.  10£  a 11  d do.  11^  a 12 ^7.;  Mobile  do.  9£  a 
9 fd.;  do.  10  1-8  a Tff|:7.;  do.  11  a 12.7.;  Tennessee  do.  9 
a 9 3-87.;  do.  9£  a 107.;  do.  10^7.;  Sea  Island  do.  14£  a 
14|7. ; do.  15^  a 167. ; do.  16^  a 18  and  207. 

Supply  of  cotton.  The  crop  in  the  United  States  has 
been  a large  one.  Louisiana,  papers  put  down  the  sup- 
ply of  that  state  at  200,000  bales,  and  say  that  about 
600,000  will  leave  the  Mississippi.  In  Alabama  the 
crop  is  heavy,  and  the  picking1  season  has  been  verv  fa- 
vorable; and  a Huntsville  paper  observes,  “We  have 
heard  it  said,  and  we  believe  with  truth,  that  the  plant- 
ers are  as  forward  with  their  crops  at  this  time,  as  they 
were  with  the  previous  one  in  the  month  of  January  last 
— therefore  many  are  nearly  or  quite  ready  for  market.” 
And  adds — “In  Huntsville  there  seems  to  be  but  little 
disposition  to  purchase  at  such  prices  as  are  considered 
reasonable  by  the  planter,  agreeably  to  the  foreign  quo- 
tations. The  quality  of  the  cotton  is  represented  as  very 
fine,  and  it  has  been  picked  w'ith  that  care  and  attention 
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which  will  insure  its  creditable  comparison  with  any  Up- 
land cotton  in  the  United  States.” 

The  Columbia,  S.  C.  Telescope  of  the  15th  inst.  says 
“For  many  days  past,  our  town  has  presented  a spectacle 
of  great  activity  and  animation.  The  present  excellent 
price  of  our  staple  article,  and  the  consequently  improv- 
ed and  flourishing  condition  apparent  on  all  sides,  gives 
the  most  cheering  indications  of  the  quick  prosperity 
that  our  state  will  attain  -while  free  trade  and  nullifica- 
tion prevail.  We  understand  that  one  day  last  week 
Q 500  bales  of  cotton  came  in,  on  another  2,300,  &c.  for 
the  purchase  of  which  from  120,000  to  $150,000  per  day 
were  expended.” 


Mexican  coixage.  We  extract  from  a new  book  just 
published  in  England,  entitled  a Treatise  on  the  Wealth, 
Powder  at\d  Resources  of  Great  Britain,  taken  from  an 
■official  report  made  to  parliament,  the  statements  of  the 
coinage  of  gold  and  silver  in  all  the  legal  mints  of  Mexi- 
co from  the  year  1790  to  1829,  inclusive,  by  which  it  will 
be  seep  there  has  been  an  immense  falling  off  in  the 


amount. 

Year. 

1790 

1 

-2 

3 

4 

5 
J5 
7 
$ 

9 

1800 

1 

2 

;S 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 


Dbllars. 

Year. 

Dollars. 

17,867,994 

1810 

19,662,221 

21,121,713 

11 

14.295,447 

24,219,606 

12 

9,411,331 

34,312,242 

13 

10,540,782 

22,011,032 

14 

11,230,648 

24,593,482 

15 

8,419,288 

25,644,627 

16 

10,538,491 

25,080,039 

17 

9,937,981 

24,004,589 

18 

12,829,917 

22,093,125 

19 

13,301,590 

18,685,675 

1820 

11,586,656 

16,568,442 

1 

8,067,570 

18,791,599 

2 

11,066,950 

23,166,906 

3 

9,458,536 

27,090,001 

4 

9,680,583 

27,165,888 

5 

9,193,686 

24,736,021 

6 

8,608,278 

20,017,700 

7 

10,619,217 

21,886,501 

8 

9,982,905 

26,172,982 

9 

11,787,183 

By  this  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  in  1829,  the  eoin- 
£o-e  in  the  mints  of  Mexico  was  not  one-third* what  it  was 
in  1793.  Presuming  these  statistics  will  be  acceptable  to 
our  reader’s,  we  give  them  at  this  time  without  further 
comment.  At  no  distant  period  we  shall  probably  notice 
them,  as  well  as  the  hook  from  whence  they  are  extract- 
ed, in  connexion  with  some  news  on  the  subject  of  our 
own  circulating  medium.  [«A*  Y.  filer.  Jid. 


Popttlatiox.  A very  elaborate  paper  by  M.  Moreau 
tde  Johnes  was  lately  read  at  the  French  academy  of  sci- 
ences on  the  subject  of  the  increase  of  population.  From 
the  statistical  documents  it  contains,  it  appears  that  in 
Prussia  the  population  doubles  itself  in  the  space  of  39 
years  which  is  the  maximum  of  acceleration  exhibited  in 
Europe;  in  Austria  it  takes  44,  in  Russia  in  Europe  48, 
in  Poland  and  Denmark  half  a century;  in  the  British 
islands  52  years;  in  Sweden,  Norway,  Switzerland  and 
Portugal  56;  in  Spain  62;  in  Greece  and  European  Tur- 
key 70;  in  the  Netherlands  84;  in  Germany  120,  and  in 
France  if  takes  125  years.  The  period  for  all  Europe  is 
i>7  years.  Taken  together  half  a century  doubles  the  po- 
pulation of  the  northern  states,  while  the  southern  require 
BO.  The  causes  of  the  maximum  of  acceleration  in  Prus. 
sia,  Austria  and  Russia,  are  the  vast  extent  ot  their  ter- 
ritories compared  with  the  population,  the  protection  af- 
forded by  cold  climates  to  advanced  life,  the  novelty  of 
civilization  which  creates  and  multiplies  in  its  develop- 
ment the  means  of  existence,  the  habit  of  living  on  little 
appertaining  exclusively  to  newly  civilized  nations.  The 
minimum  of  increase  in  France,  Germany  and  the  Ne- 
therlands, is  caused  by  the  high  degree  of  civilization 
which  these  countries  have  reached,  creating  a multitude 
of  wants,  and  submitting  the  social  condition  to  a variety 
Of  causes,  which  restrain  the  extension  of  the  human  ge- 
neration, Great  Britain  escapes  these  restraints  by  the 
immense  outlets  which  her  industry  and  commerce  afford 
|to  the  wants  of  her  population.  In  the  other  states  of 
fSurope  the  natural  tendency  of  the  population  increase 


is  restrained,  suspended  or  destroyed  by  intemperance, 
insufficiency  of  food,  the  ravages  of  inundations,  disasters 
from  earthquakes,  the  pernicious  effects  of  marshes,  the 
irruptions  of  pestilential  or  epidemic  maladies,  feudal 
servitude,  monastic  celibacy,  military  or  sacerdotal  des- 
potism, concentration  of  property,  the  laws  relative  to 
succession,  &c. 

-—•**♦4®  @ Oh**— ■ 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

From  London  papers  to  the  15 th  and  Liverpool  of  the  16th  ult. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

Miss  Hannah  More  died  on  the  7ih  September,  in  the  88th 
year  other  age.  Few  persons  have  enjoyed  a higher  degree  of 
public  esteem  and  veneration.  Her  publications,  which  were 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  morality  and  virtue,  are 
known  to  the  literary  world  and  pronounce  her  proudest  eulo- 
gium. 

The  disappearance  of  the  cholera  has  been  officially  announc- 
ed in  London. 

The  great  staple  cotton  has  declined  about  a penny  per  pound 
in  Liverpool  and  Havre. 

The  queen  of  Portugal,  Donna  Maria,  accompanied  by  her 
step  mother  the  duchess  of  Braganza  and  suite,  have  arrived  in 
England,  and  were  received  with  the  most  cordial  enthusiasm 
by  the  English  people.  The  mayor  and  corporation  of  Ports- 
mouth went  in  state  to  their  residence,  and  presented  an  address 
to  her  majesty,  and  were  replied  to  by  the  duchess  in  behalf  of 
her  daughter.  The  commanding  officer  of  the  admiral’s  flag 
ship,  to  which  they  paid  a visit,  previously  to  firing  the  salute, 
expressed  an  apprehension  lest  the  duchess  and  queen  might  be 
frightened  by  the  discharge  of  the  guns,  to  which  the  former  re- 
plied, with  great  point,  “the  constitutional  sovereign  of  Portu- 
gal, has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  guns  of  a British  man  of  war.” 
While  on  board  the  Victory,  they  partook  of  a sumptuous  colla- 
tion, and  expressed  great  satisfaction  at  their  reception  and 
treatment. 

Lord  Palmerston  addressed  a note  to  them,  intimating  that 
the  king  had  appointed  sir  J.  Whateiey  to  attend  to  their  majes- 
ties, and  that  he  was  authorised  to  invite  the  queen  and  duchess 
to  the  castle,  where  it  was  hoped  they  would  spend  a few  days. 
On  the  10th  ult.  they  proceeded  to  the  residence  of  “his  ma- 
jesty,” and  were  received  with  ail  due  honors  by  the  king  and 
queen. 

As  they  passed  through  London  the  streets  were  lined  with 
spectators,  the  windows  crowded  with  elegantly  dressed  ladies, 
and,  altogether,  (he  spectacle  is  represented  as  surpassingly 
splendid  and  imposing,  and  to  have  excited  the  highest  degree 
of  satisfaction  in  the  minds  of  the  illustrious  strangers. 

The  duchess  of  Braganza,  it  is  stated,  peremptorily  refused 
her  daughter  to  the.  duke  of  Nemours,  and  that,  when  Louis 
Phil lippe  made  the  proposition  to  her,  she  declined  listening  to 
it,  alleging  that  her  daughter’s  affections  were  engaged  to  her 
uncle,  the  duke  de  Leuchtenherg;  and  it  is  added,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  this  declaration  a telegraphic  despatch  was  immedi- 
ately forwarded  to  prevent  the  duke  from  entering  France.  The 
orders  were,  however,  too  late,  but  when  he  arrived  at  Stras- 
burg,  he  was  stopped  by  the  police.  He  refused  to  return  un- 
less compelled  by  force , and  was  allowed  to  proceed  to  Paris, 
travelling  with  a regular  passport  under  the  assumed  name  of 
captain  Muller.  He  proceeded  to  the  house  of  his  sister,  the 
duchess  of  Braganza,  where  he  saw  Donna  Maria,  remained 
three  days,  and  then  proceeded  to  Havre  and  awaited  the  arrival 
of  the  queen  and  duchess.  It  is  stated  that  the  queen  and  duch- 
ess were  refused  a French  vessel  to  convey  them  to  Portugal, 
because  the  former  preferred  the  son  of  prince  Eugene  Beauhar- 
nois,  to  the  son  of  the  king  of  the  French. 

The  retirement  of  the  marquis  of  Anglesey  from  the  vice  roy- 
alty is  confirmed,  and  it  is  reported  that  the  marquis  of  Welles- 
ley has  been  appointed  to  succeed  him,  and  would  leave  Lon- 
don on  the  20th  ult.  for  Dublin. 

The  duke  of  Argyle  succeeds  the  marquis  of  Wellesley  as 
lord  high  steward. 

The  harvest  in  Scotland  is  abundant  and  has  been  safely 
harvested. 

FRANCE. 

The  Delaware,  which  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  11th 
August,  with  our  minister,  Mr.  Livingston,  on  board,  arrived  at 
Cherburg  on  the  12th  September. 

The  French  government  have  officially  recognized  Donna 
Maria  as  queen  of  Portugal. 

The  king  and  royal  family  had  returned  to  Paris  from  their 
tour. 

The  Austrian  ambassador  at  Paris,  had  disavowed,  in  the 
name  of  his  sovereign,  the  part  which  the  Austrian  ambassador, 
at  London,  appeared  to  have  taken  respecting  an  intervention 
in  the  affairs  of  Portugal,  in  favor  of  Don  Miguel. 

M.  de  Broglie  had  renewed  his  desire  to  resign  his  place  in 
the  ministry,  which  had  not  been  accepted.  The  question  of 
the  dissolution  of  the  chambers  is  again  to  be  discussed  when 
the  cabinet  shall  be  complete. 

SPAIN. 

The  reported  entrance  of  the  cholera  into  the  kingdom  of 
Spain  is  confirmed. 

The  state  of  the  king’s  health  is  less  critical. 

HOLLAND  AND  ?E£,GI,UM. 

The  negotiations  in  the  conference  are  soon  to  be  resumed. 
They  were  broken  off,  it  is  stated,  tp  allpw  the  king  of  Holland 
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time  to  apply  to  the  Germanic  confederation,  for  its  consent  to 
cede  the  portion  of  Luxemburgh  allotted  to  Belgium.  Prussia 
and  Austria  had  asked  for  some  explanations  in  regard  to  the 
territory  in  question,  which  it  was  thought  would  enable  tRe 
king  of  Holland  to  come  to  a satisfactory  decision. 

SWEDEN. 

The  king  of  Sweden,  it  is  stated,  has  determined  to  acknow- 
ledge the  queen  of  Portugal  as  soon  as  England  and  France  shall 
have  done  so. 

ITALY. 

The  troops  had  been  reviewed  in  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  in  a sham  fight  an  altercation  took  place  between 
the  Neapolitans  and  Sicilians  and  Swiss  troops.  The  Neapoli 
tans  loaded  their  guns  with  stones,  and  wounded  several  of  the 
men  belonging  to  the  2d  Swiss  regiment.  The  king,  to  prevent 
further  bloodshed,  threw  himself  into  the  midst  of  the  combat- 
ants, and  thus  arrested  the  affray. 

The  pope  would  not  allow  the  duchess  of  Berri  to  maintain 
her  incognita,  but  received  her  in  state,  with  all  the  sacred  col- 
lege. 

PORTUGAL. 

Gen.  Bourmont,  at  the  head  of  the  troops  of  Don  Miguel,  at- 
tacked Lisbon  on  the  5th  September,  but  was  repulsed. 

On  the  6th  and  7th  the  armies  occupied  their  respective  posi- 
tions. On  the  latter  day,  Bourmont  was  making  dispositions  to 
renew  his  attack. 

A courier  passed  through  Bayonne  on  the  13th  September,  on 
whose  authority  the  consul  of  Don  Miguel  spread  a report  of  the 
recapture  of  Lisbon,  on  the  7th,  after  a sanguinary  conflict,  in 
which  several  corps  of  the  Pedroites  are  stated  to  have  desert- 
ed to  the  enemy.  The  French  papers  think  this  news  wants 
confirmation,  as  an  event  so  important  would  render  necessary 
the  sending  of  a courier  from  the  French  ambassador,  at  Ma- 
drid, to  his  government,  and  no  such  courier  was  known  to  have 
arrived. 

All  the  letters  received  in  France,  however,  announce  that  a 
decisive  engagement  between  the  parties  was  at  hand. 

A statement  is  given  of  the  forces  raised  by  Don  Pedro  in  Lis- 
bon, which  is  represented  in  a good  state  of  discipline,  and  to 
amount  to  18,426.  Another  account  states  his  effective  force  at 
9,000  well  disciplined  troops,  in  fine  spirits,  and  that  count  Villa 
Flor  was  on  his.  Way  from  Oporto  with  6,000  more,  and  that 
another  thousand  troops  had  embarked  from  the  same  place, 
under  general  Saldanha,  for  Lisbon,  and  that  no  fears  were  en- 
tertained for  the  fate  of  Oporto,  as  not  a Miguelite  soldier  was 
to  be  found  within  a circumference  of  nine  leagues  radius. 
Nine  hundred  Miguelite.  deserters  had  come  into  Oporto  from 
the  25th  July. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  stated  that  the  force  of  Don  Miguel  be- 
"fore  Lisbon  was  25,000  strong,  occupying  all  the  points  around 
the  capital  in  a circle  of  six  leagues. 

CONGRESS  OF  SOVEREIGNS. 

The  allied  sovereigns  of  the  north  were  about  to  hold  a con- 
gress at  Friediand,  in  Bohemia.  The  emperors  of  Russia  and 
Germany  were  to  have  an  interview  there  on  the  5th  September. 

A Vienna  paper  anticipates  much  good  from  this  congress  of 
sovereigns,  and  says,  it  will,  doubtless,  contribute  to  consolidate 
peace,  and  that  such  is  the  opinion  of  the  most  judicious  men. 
The  French  papers  entertain  different  views;  and  it  is  stated  in 
a letter  from  the  Hague  of  the  7th  September,  that  M.  Omphal 
had  departed  for  Schewdt,  where  he  was  to  meet  the  emperor 
of  Russia,  and  that  “the  object  of  the  emperor’s  voyage  is  to 
urge  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  had  hitherto  obstinately  refused, 
to  join  in  a war  against  England,  France  and  Belgium.”  All 
these  opinions,  however,  are  speculative,  and  should  be  receiv- 
ed with  proper  allowances. 

LATER  NEWS. 

From  London  and  Bordeaux  papers  to  the  20 th  September. 

PORTUGAL. 

There  is  no  confirmation  of  the  attack  of  gen.  Bourmont  upon 
Lisbon,  though  it  seems  certain  that  Don  Pedro  is  closely  en- 
vironed. 

Don  Pedro,  it  is  stated,  was  present  in  the  action  of  the  5th, 
and  that  an  officer  belonging  to  his  staff  was  killed  at  his  side. 
The  loss  of  Don  Pedro’s  army,  amounted  in  killed  and  wound- 
ed to  600,  among  whom  were  many  officers  of  distinction.  The 
loss  of  Miguel’s  army  was  also  great.  After  the  battle,  Pedro's 
army  retired  within  the  walls  of  Lisbon. 

Sir  John  Campbell,  who  was  passenger  on  board  the  English 
schooner  Queen,  from  Figuiera,  was  taken  out  and  carried  to 
Lisbon  as  a prisoner. 

Donna  Maria  left  Portsmouth  for  Lisbon,  on  the  16th  Sept, 
accompanied  by  her  step  mother,  the  duchess  of  Braganza. 

SPAIN. 

The  king,  though  still  ill,  rode  out  daily,  and  his  situation  was, 
at  the  last  advices,  any  thing  but  encouraging.  His  anticipated 
death  appears  to  have  made  the  foreign  ministers  at  Madrid  very 
busy.  Those  of  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia  and  Naples,  seem  to 
be  arranged  on  the  side  of  Don  Carlos,  and  to  be  projecting 
measures  favorably  to  his  succession,  while  those  of  England 
and  France  are  on  the  side  of  the  young  queen.  The  sending 
of  an  English  naval  force  and  troops  to  Cadiz  is  spoken  of. 

BELGIUM. 

There  are  reports  that  the  congress  of  Bohemia,  have  settled 
the  dispute  between  Belgium  and  Holland,  by  resolving  to  sup- 
port the  king  of  Holland,  and  in  the  event  of  an  intervention 
by  any  power,  to  consider  such  an  act  a declaration  of  war 


against  all  the  parties,  whose  signatures  were  attached  to  a 
treaty  offensive  and  defensive,  to  he  formed  on  this  basis.  Such 
is  the  substance  of  intelligence  from  Brussels,  of  th»  17th  hit. 

— :•**©  © 

“RELIGIOUS  NEWSPAPERS.” 

We  rather  inadvertently  promised  to  publish  an  article  on 
this  subject  signed  “A  Subscriber,”  for  it  contains  seeds  of  a 
controversy  which  cannot , and  shall  not,  be  admitted  into  this 
work — for  many  reasons.  The  writer,  we  are  informed,  is  a 
venerable  and  much  beloved  clergyman,  (of  what  sect  we  know 
not) — and  a “subscriber”  to  the  Register  from  the  beginning, 
which  he  has  always  paid  for  with  remarkable  regularity,  year- 
ly and  every  year — hence  oiir  good  opinion  of  him  has  not  been 
a little  increased:  for  a close  attention  to  small  things,  is,  in  the 
absence  of  a personal  knowledge,  prima  facie  evidence  of  a 
strict  observance  of  important  things.  But  yet  it  is  very  plain 
to  us — that  he  has  entirely  mistaken  the  motives  which  induced 
the  writing  of  the  article  to  which  he  objects;  and  it  is  perfectly 
manifest  that  he  has  imputed  things  to  us  which  the  general 
character  of  our  remarks  cannot  possibly  bear — as  we  “under- 
stand” them.  We  made  no  allusion,  either  in  thought  or  ac- 
tion, to  particular  things,  or  particular  sets  of  professors — yet 
he  has  named  certain  things  and  sects,  and  seems  ready  to  ex- 
clude from  the  pale  of  Christianity  the  vast  majority  of  those 
who  make  up  what  is  called  “the  Christian  world!”  It  is  not 
given  to  him,  or  to  us,  to  pronounce  upon  the  religious  prefer- 
ences of  individuals,  or  direct  the  rights  of  conscience! — and 
God  forbid  that  any  man,  or  set  of  men,  shall  ever  possess  that 
power  in  this  land!  He  associates  the  humble  name  of  “Niles” 
with  that  of  FRANKLIN,  in  the  recommendation  of  “peace 
and  good  will  to  all  men;”  and  also  uses  one  or  two  hard  words 
which  invite  a liberal  eomment — but  we  shall  not  make  it,  lest 
it  might  appear  to  invite  an  inadmissible  discussion.  We  are 
content  to  go  with  Franklin— 

“And  such  as  he 
“Where’er  they  be.” 

That  “foul  and  malicious  things”  are  published  m the  news- 
papers mentioned,  cannot  be  denied— taye,  and  in  terms  that 
are  worthy  only  of  the  lowest  of  the  “collared”  political  press. 
And  when  one  party  undertakes  to  speak  of  all  the  ministers  of 
another,  and  far  more  numerous  party,  as  “perjured  Amoves”  for 
a single  example,  we  think  it  is  evidence  of  “a  bitter  personal 
enmity” — which,  if  it  had  extent  only  over  the  minds  of  such 
sectarian  gladiators  would  be  of  little  consequence;  but  item- 
bitters  the  feelings,  and  restricts  the  social  intercourse  of  large 
bodies  of  individuals,  who  ought  to  love  one  another,  and  be 
instant  in  the  performance  of  kind  offices— who,  happily  con- 
tent in  doing  what  they  esteem  their  own  duty,  should  charita- 
bly yield  to  others  the  same  rights  of  thought  and  action,  con- 
cerning a most  serious  matter,  in  which  each  and  every  man 
must  answer  for  himself,  in  the  judgment  of  justice  and  mercy. 

But  are  there  no  “utterly  opposing  dogmas”  in  the  sects 
which  are  gratuitously  named,  and  unkindly  mentioned  as  hav- 
ing been  referred  to  by  us?  Whence  then  came  the  persecu- 
tions and  proscriptions  and  even  murders  of  harmless  indivi- 
duals, (some  in  our  own  land),  because  of  the  operation  of  such 
“dogmas?”  How  was  it  that  certain  of  the  sects  named,  when 
possessed  of  the  secular  sword,  burthened  and  banished  scores 
of  thousands  of  others  for  “conscience  sake” — thinking,  per- 
haps, that  they  were  doing  “God’s  service,”  in  the  per- 
formance of  such  abominable  acts?  Arc  none  of  these  sects 
even  now  the  oppressors  of  their  fellow  men— reaping  with 
the  sword  the  harvest  which  others  had  honestly  planted?  We 
must  not  dwell  upon  these  things— but  their  history  is  fami- 
liar to  all  men.  They  were,  and  are,  (ldisoUsting,’~ and  be- 
ing so  considered  and  boldly  proclaimed,  have  been  checked 
in  their  outward  operation— though  the  spirit  of  them  remains 
to  a considerable  extent,  and  now  and  then  shews  itself  in  terri- 
ble denunciations,  as  though  the  dominion  of  the  world  to  come 
was  committed  to  the  keeping  of  individual  inhabitants  of  the 
present!  Much  has  been  done,  but  much  remains  to  do— that 
a pur<j  and  unobtrusive  Christian  feeling  may  universally  pre- 
vail. It  is  true,  that  the  opinions  even  of  the  “Mormoniths” 
are  tolerated  in  the  United  States — hut  many  are  often  “dis- 
gusted” in  seeing  sectarianism  drummed  up  to  our  polls,  and 
passing  itself  into  the  selection  of  political  agents.  Restricted 
as  we  are  in  our  comment,  and  for  the  reaons  assigned,  we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  a simple  republication  of  what  we 
did  sav,*  that  our  remarks  may  he  compared  with  the  gratuities 
of  tire  “Subscriber”— and  a request,  only,  that  the  last  may  be 
compared  with  the  first,  by  those  who  feel  any  interest  in  tire 
subject. 

From  the  Register  of  Jhigust  3. 

Religious  newspapers,  and  controversies.  We  have  “fal- 
len Upon  evil  times.”  Indeed,  it  wmiild  almost  seem  that  a re- 
turn to  the  “days  of  fire  and  faggot”  might  be  speedily  looked 
for— if  the  secular  power  could  be  rendered  subservient  to  the 
propagation  and  “glorious  progress”  of  some  of  the  leading 
Christian  sects.  Concerning  such  quarrels,  (which  then  existed 
as  now  though  with  a better  excuse  than  at  present),  Franklin 
about  sixty  years  ago,  said  in  a private  letter  to  a friend: — 

“When  theologians  or  religious  people  quarrel  about  religion, 
each  party  abuses  the  other;  the  profane  and  the  infidol  believe 

*Corrected  as  to  a few  errors  which  happened,  because  of  the 

absence  of  the  editor,  at  the  time. 
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both  sides,  and  enjoy  the  fray;  the  reputation  of  religion  in,ge- 
neral  suffers,  and  its  enemies  are  ready  to  sav,  not  what  was 
said  in  the  primitive  times,  behold  how  these  Christians  love  one 
another,  but,  mark  how  these  Christians  hate  one  another.''’ 

And  when  we  refer  to  certain  newspapers  in  which  “the  drum 
ecclesiastic”  is  most  loudly  and  wickedly  beaten-^-with  rub-a- 
dub  here,  and  rub-a-dub  there— it  may  well  be  said— “mark  how 
these  Christians  hate  one  another.” 

There  have  been  regular  set  tos  between  wrangling  priests — 
whose  zeal  was  manifestly  greater  “to  floor”  their  antagonists — 
and,  by  cart-loads  of  Latin  and  Greek  and  Hebrew,  “with”  or 
“without  points,”  send  each  other  into  the  safe  and  fast  keep- 
ing of  “the  prince  of  devils,”  and  gather  laurels  for  themselves 
— outrageously  and  indecently  inconsistent  with  the  sublime 
principles  of  that  religion  which  teaches  meekness  and  forbear- 
ance and  “peace  and  good  will  to  all  men.”  And  even  the  4th 
of  July — a day  which  of  all  others  should  be  kept  free  from  such 
controversies,  and  mainly  because  that  perfect  rights  of  consci- 
ence were  established  by  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  has 
been  used  for  the  purpose  of  forwarding  sectarian  or  particular 
religious  views,  and  the  progress  of  one  of  the  “churches”  has 
been  toasted  on  this  day!  At  Salem,  (Mass.)  a “reverend  gen- 
tleman,” invited  to  address  the  people  in  honor  of  the  anniver- 
sary, thumped  and  thundered  against  Sunday  mails;  and  at  Bos- 
ton, at  a large  dinner  party,  the  increasing  power,  or  numbers, 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  the  United  States,  was  seve- 
ral times  greeted  at  the  “festive  board!”  Such  things  are  not 
only  in  “bad  taste” — they  are  decidedly  mischievous,  and  should 
promptly  obtain  the  most  decided  mark's  of  public  reproach,  con- 
tempt and  scorn. 

We  “owe  no  subscription”  to  the  rules  of  faith  of  any  party 
of  religionists — for  we  cannot  receive  the  whole  dogmas  of  any 
one;  but  we  agree  in  practice  witli  the  good  people  of  all,  who 
“do  justice,  love  mercy  and  walk  humbly.”  Aud  it  always  de- 
lights us  to  witness,  or  be  informed  of,  such  instances  of  co 
operating  goodness  as  is  found  in  the  Baltimore  infirmary, 
where  our  valuable  and  valued  friend,  Solomon  Ettivg,  esq.  the 
governor  of  that  institution  and  a “Jew,”  lias  a charge  over  the 
“Sisters  of  Charity,”  devoted  to  administer  to  the  wants  and 
relieve  the  pains  of  the  sick  and  wounded  and  sore.  No  one 
who  is  acquainted  witlt  the  persons  just  alluded  to  can,  for  an  in- 
stant, suppose  that  “Jew  or  Gentile,”  “bond  or  free,”  is  regard- 
ed in  the  fatherly  or  sister-like  kindness  and  care  with  which 
patients  are  attended — or  that  between  the  two,  so  different  in 
matters  of  faith,  there  is  any  difference  in  doing  what  the  “Zure 
and  the  gospel”  enjoins  on  both. 

The  wonderful  increase  of  Roman  Catholics  in  the  United 
States,  within  a few  years  past,  seems  to  have  much  alarm- 
ed some  other  sects  of  professors.  But  these  ought  rather  to 
imitate  the  zeal  and  industry  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  per- 
forming what  they  believe  is  a duly,  than  to  “utter  thunders” 
at  them  which  fall  harmless.  And  on  the  other  hand,  the  lofty 
exclusiveness  which  we  sometimes  see  proclaimed  by  the  Roman 
Catholics,  is  merely  calculated  to -provoke  enmities  among  the 
people,  and  render  cause  for  saying  “mark  how  these  Chris- 
tians hale  one  anpther” — and  alas!  with  strict  justice. 

We  read  that  “the  harvest  truly  is  great,  hut  the  laborers 
few.”  Every  “church,”  more  or  less,  has  adopted  certain  “ar- 
ticles of  faith”  which  are  regarded  by  its  thorough  going  mem- 
bers as  essentials;  hut  if  all  these  “essentials”  were  collected 
tonether  and  made  into  one  book,  a Chinese  philosopher  would, 
probably,  regard  the  Christian  religion,  (as  set  forth  in  these 
utterly  opposing  dogmas),  as  a much  more  confused  mass  of 
matter  than  that  of  the  various  sects  which  abound  in  his  own 
land;  and,  perhaps,  also  claim,  in  his  own  behalf,  the  fact, — 
that  a far  greater  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  are  of 
his  own  general  way  of  thinking.  And  yet  on  the  important 
point  of  shewing  the  duty  which  man  owes  to  the  CREATOR 
by  rendering  kindness  to  his  creatures, — the  followers  of  Moses 
or  of  Jesus — of  Confucius  or  Mahomet,  or  even  those  who  re- 
gard the  person  of  Grand  Lama  as  the  visible,  evidence  of  GOD 
— would  all  agree.  In  matters  of  faith,  every  man  has  an  un- 
questionable right  to  judge  for  himself,  when  determining  what 
particular  sect  approaches  the  nearest  to  the  dictates  of  his 
own  conscience — but  it  is  required  of  all  men,  that,  using  this 
great  aud  glorious  liberty  for  themselves,  they  shall  not  interfere 
with  or  abuse  others  for  doing  the  same  tiling.  It  shews  a spirit 
which  is  in  malignant  opposition  to  the  charity  of  the  gospel;  and 
in  the  beautiful  parable  of  the  “good  Samaritan,”  and  in  nume- 
rous other  instances,  it  pleased  the  Great  Teacher  to  shew 
that  professions,  without  works  of  benevolence,  were  utterly 
vain.  The  Gentile  who  poured  oil  and  wine -into  the  wounds 
of  the  man  who  had  been  beset  with  thieves,  was  preferred 
to  the  priest-capped  Levite,  who  would  have  suffered  a fel- 
low man  to  perish  by  the  way-side.  The  dignified  professor — 
one  who  had  a legal  right  to  enter  the  temple  and  rendertnontli- 
worship  there — saying  “stand  aside,  fori  am  holier  than  thou,” 
was  shewn  to  have  no  religion  in  his  soul— whereas  the  other, 
who  might  have  been  hacked  into  pieces  had  he  penetrated 
even  the  “outer  veil,”  was  held  up  as  an  example  for  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  “Meek  and  Lowly.” 

It  is  not  often  that  we  speak  of  such  subjects — and  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  refer  to  the  tenets  or  conduct 
of  a religious  sect,  without  finding  a thousand  pens  ready  “to 
leap  from”  their  ink  stands,  blackened  with  all  the  fury  of  par- 
tizan  zeal,  and  sharpened  by  the  common  “danger  of  the  craft  ;” 
and  the  most  innocent  remarks  uttered,  in  the  most  general 


terms,  are  discovered  to  have  some  direct  application  to  persons 
or  things  which  never  entered  the  mind  of  the  writer  of  them*— 
but  we  would  encourage  a greater  degree  of  liberality,  and  a 
closer  observance  of  what  vve  quaintly  vail  the  12th  command- 
ment—“Let  every  one  mind  his  own  business.”  Our  business, 
“as  we  understand  it,”  is  to  enforce  tiie  11th  commandment— 
“Love  one  another.”  And  we  do  think  that  deeds,  and  not 
words — the  offerings  of  the  heart,  rather  than  of  bulls  or  of  rains, 
or  any  other  outward  ceremony  or  sacrifice,  will  find  acceptance 
hereafter:  when  the  dust  of  nil  men  shall  be  mingled  in  a com- 
mon mass  of  matter — autocrats  and  emperors,  popes  and  arch- 
bishops, shall  return  to  the  earth  as  they  were,  with  the  wild 
Arabs  of  the  desert,  and  the  filthy  Hottentots  of  southern  Africa 
— and  “all  without  distinction  lie.”  But  we  have  been  disgust- 
ed with  the  foul  and  malicious  things  which  we  have  seen  pub- 
lished in  loo  many  of  the  religious  newspapers,  and  would  enter 
an  humble,  but  earnest  protest  against  them  all,  saying  “Let 
there  be  peace  between  you.” 

FROM  A VIRGINIAN  CORRESPONDENT. 

Mr.  Niles:  You  hound  yourself  by  a promise  which  principally 
induced  me  to  be  and  to  continue  from  the  beginning  a subscri- 
ber, viz:  that  ivhen  you  could,  you  would  always  give  both  sides; 
accordingly  I hope  you  will  admit  the  following  remarks  into 
your  Register. 

Sir,  you  have  taken  liberty  to  represent  religious  newspapers 
in  a very  unjustifiable  light,  in  your  number  of  August  3d — for 
you  say  loo  many  of  them,  publish  “foul  and  malicious  things;” 
and  therefore  that  you  protest  against  all  these  papers.  Sir,  for 
the  same  reason  you  should  protest  against  the  Weekly  Regis- 
ter, and  every  other  newspaper,  for  all  of  them  do  often  publish 
foul  and  malicious  things:  but,  most  of  them,  I believe  with  no 
evil  intention.  Is  it  come  to  this,  that  no  man  must  venture  to 
publish  or  speak  against  absurd,  filthy,  heretical  and  erroneous 
principles  in  religious  opinions  and  of  such  practices?  You 
might  as  well  protest  against  the  Holy  Bible,  for  its  many  ex- 
posures of  corrupt  principles  and  practices,  and  for  its  severe 
censures  on  them.  How  foul  and  malicious  was  it  to  expose  and 
condemn  Altai)  and  Jezebel,  and  the  prophets  of  Baal.  How 
“disgusting,”  as  you  express  it,  for  Jeremiah  to  protest  against 
Sabbath  breaking,  profane  swearing,  uncleanness  and  oppres- 
sion: when  he  saw  they  were  bringing  ruin  upon  his  country: 
as  they  soon  afterwards  did,  even  desolation  and  seventy  years 
captivity;  how  “disgusting”  to  hear  John,  the  forerunner  of  our 
Saviour,  say  to  the  Pharisees,  ye  serpents,  ye  generation  of  vi- 
pers, repent  ye:  and  our  divine  and  meek  Saviour  to  say  to  the 
same,  ye  serpents,  ye  generation  of  vipers,  how  can  you  escape 
the  damnation  of  hell;  and  how  “disgusting”  for  Paul,  to  say  to 
the  sorcerer  Ely  mas,  O full  of  all  subtility  and  all  mischief,  thou 
child  of  the  devil,  thou  enemy  of  all  righteousness,  wilt  thou  not 
cease  to  pervert  the  right  ways  of  the  Lord?  You  charge  the 
leading  religious  denominations  of  Christians  in  our  country, 
certainlyf  meaning  the  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  Baptists, Con- 
gregationalists,  Episcopal  church,  &c.  as  producing  times  threat- 
ening fire  and  faggot,  and  desiring  the  secular  arm  to  prosper 
them — meaning,  I suppose,  a union  of  church  and  state.  Now, 
sir,  I can  assure  you  that  no  Christian  sect  in  onr  country  wish- 
es an  union  of  church  and  state,  for  each  and  every  pne  knows 
such  a connexion  has  always  corrupted  the  church  and  oppress- 
ed some  of  the  people.  I am  sorry  to  find  Mr.  Niles  is  leading 
his  readers  into  such  a false  notion  respecting  Protestant  Chris- 
tians in  the  United  States.  Deists  and  atheists  are  endeavor- 
ing to  excite  such  an  alarm,  without  the  slightest  foundation, 
and  in  the  face  of  much  to  the  contrary. 

You  affirm,  the  (‘drum  ecclesiastic”  is  in  certain  newspapers 
most  loudly  and  wickedly  beaten.  I read  many  and  have  met 
with  none  such.  I suppose  you  allude  to  the  discussions  be- 
tween Brownlie  and  Breekenridge  with  certain  Roman  Catho- 
lic priests.  You  would  make  our  citizens  believe  they  are  act- 
ing as  "pugilists,  and  ready  to  thrust  like  duelists;  whilst  they 
are  only  fairly  pointing  out  erroneous  opinions  and  idolatrous 
superstitions,  and  that  they  are  feeling  hitter  personal  enmity 
whilst  they  and  their  opposites  may  be,  and  I hope  are,  as 
friendly  as  any  other  fellow  citizens.  You  must  know  that 
when  i lie  nearest  friends  see  and  censure  the  errors  and  evils 
of  their  fiiends,  as  happens  sometimes,  that  it  is  not  the  person 
hut  the  evil  which  is  hated.  You  and  Franklin  would  have 
Christians  never  to  expose  and  condemn  evils  in  one  another,! 
because  if  they  do  it  infidel  scoffers  will  say  “how  these  Chris- 
tians hate  one  another.”  As  jusMy  and  honorably  might  the 
monarchists  and  aristocrats  of  Europe  sneeringly  say,  as  they 
did  last  year,  when  the  president  and  congress  and  the  legisla- 
tures were  exposing  and  condemning  nullification,  these  re- 
publicans how  they  hate  one  another . Our  proceedings  were  a 
feast  to  them.  But  let.  them  taunt  on— our  strife  will  generate 
political  purity,  and  firm  peace  and  union.  Human  nature  in 
the  best  is-  imperfect  and  liable  to  err:  and  hence  it  happens 
that  editors  are  censuring  one  another:  also  statesmen  and  phi- 
losophers, and  all  justly  sometimes — and  sometimes  malicious- 
ly; but  this  last  is  always  wrong,  because  the  person,  and  not 
the  evil,  is  the  object.  We  are  then  only  to  beware  of  malice, 
envy  and  indecencies. 

[*Were  not.  these  words  prophetic  on  the  present  occasion.] 

f“ Certainly!”  We  pray  that  our  reverend  friend  may  read 
as  we  wrote,  on  this  and  other  occasions.  We  said  nothing  of 
any  sect— Catholic  or  Protestant.  Ed  Reg. 

JNot-so— but  in  charity,  and  with  decency,  to  the  manner  of  do- 
ing it.  Editor. 
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Mr.  Niles,  you  strangely  and  falsely*  affirm,  that  the  creeds  of 
Protestant  churches  are,  “ utterly  opposite  dogmas .”  Whilst 
the  very  contrary  is  the  truth.  For  if  you  will  fairly  and  can- 
didly examine  the  articles,  creeds,  confessions  of  faith  and  con- 
stitutions of  the  Episcopal  church,  of  the  Presbyterians,  Congre- 
gationalists,  Methodists,  Baptists,  high  and  low  Dutch,  and  eve- 
ry regular  Christian  denomination:  you  will  find  they  have  the 
same  Bible,  and  agree  in  the  whole  doctrines  essential  and  ne- 
cessary to  form  a good  moral  and  religious  character.  Also  you 
will  find  that  their  differences  are  in  respect  of  forms  of  worship 
and  church  policy  and  discipline,  necessary  in  some  way  but 
admitting  variety  and  even  opposite  forms,  as  in  praying -one 
may  stand,  the  other  may  kneel.  Christians,  in  their  different 
sects,  resemble  the  24  states,  all  which  have  the  same  essential 
republican  principles,  whilst  each  state  has  a distinguishing 
name,  and  particular  constitution,  differing  in  some  things  non- 
essential,  from  others,  and  these  all,  by  common  consent,  consti- 
tute one  political  body  called  the  United  States;  so  do  Protes- 
tant Christian  sects,  who  adhere  to  the  Holy  Bible  alone,  and 
conform  to  its  rules  of  morals  and  religion  or  to  the  duties  they 
owe  to  God  and  man,  form  the  visible  Christian  church.  On 
other  items  in  your  piece  I would  willingly  make  similar  re- 
marks, but  I forbear.  A SUBSCRIBER. 

We  add  the  following,  which  opportunely  presents  itself,  as 
contained  in  tire  “Charleston  Courier,”  of  August  last.  And,  as 
a “Mr.  Niles”  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  parties,  for  certain 
reasons  it  may  be  well  to  add,  that  the  numerous  persons  of  the 
name  of  Niles,  located  in  the  eastern  states,  have  no  affinity, 
unless  a very  remote  one,  with  the  family  of  the  editor  of  this 
paper.  The  first  emigrated  with  the  Puritans,  to  New  England 
— the  last  with  William  Penn,  and  the  Quakers;  the  first,  as  just 
stated,  is  numerous — but  of  the  second  no  one  bears  the  name 
except  one  cousin  of  the  editor,  and  himself,  and  his  own  pro- 
per family. 

JOHN  ADXMS. 

The  following  letter  from  this  distinguished  revolutionary  pa 
triot  and  sage,  to  the  rev.  doctor  Bancroft,  on  being  presented, 
by  the  divine,  with  a volume  of  his  sermons,  will  be  read  with 
interest,  not  only  as  the  product  of  his  pen,  who  flourished  in 
our  independence  hall,  so  successfully,  the  sword  of  the  revolu- 
tion, but  as  enforcing  a great  moral  duty  which  it  were  well  for 
both  clergy  and  laity,  to  study  more  effectually  to  perform.  The 
anecdote  with  which  the  letter  closes,  is  admonitory  and  point- 
ed. 

Quincy,  Jan.  21,  1823. 

“Dear  sir:  I thank  you  for  your  kind  letter  of  the  30th  De- 
cember, and  above  all  for  the  gift  of  a precious  volume.  It  is  a 
chain  of  diamonds,  set  in  links  of  gold.  I have  never  read  or 
heard  a volume  of  sermons  better  calculated  or  adapted  to  the 
age  and  country  in  which  it  was  written.  How  different  from 
the  sermons  I heard  apd  read  in  the  town  ot  Worcester,  from 
the  year  1755  to  1758.  As  my  destiny  in  life  has  been  some- 
what uncommon,  I must  beg  pardon  for  indulging  in  a little 
egotism.  I may  say  I was  born  and  bred  in  the  centre  of  theo- 
logical and  ecclesiastical  controversy.  A sermon  of  Mr.  Bry- 
ant, minister  of  the  parish,  who  lived  on  the  spot,  now  a part  of 
the  farm, on  which  I live,  occasioned  the  controversy  between 
him  and  Mr.  Niles,  Mr.  Porter  and  Mr.  Bass,  and  many  others; 
it  broke  out  like  the  eruption  of  a volcano,  and  blazed  with  por- 
tentous aspect  for  many  years.  The  death  of  Dr.  Mellen,  the 
Episcopal  minister  of  this  town,  produced  the  controversy  be- 
tween Dr.  Mayhew  and  Mr.  Apthorp,  who  were  so  connected 
with  this  town,  that  they  might  also  be  considered  inhabitants 
of  it.  I may  say  that  my  eyes  opened  upon  books  of  controver- 
sy between  the  parties  of  Mr.  Buckminster  and  Mr.  Mellen;  I 
became  acquainted  with  Dyer,  Doolittle  and  Baldwin,  three 
notable  disputants.  Mr.  McCarty,  though  a Calvanist,  was  not 
a bigot;  but  the  town  of  Worcester  was  a scene  of  disputes  all 
the  time  I was  there.  When  I left,  I entered  into  a scene  of 
other  disputations  at  the  bar,  and  not  long  afterwards,  disputa 
tiorrs  of  another  kind,  in  politics. 

In  later  times  I have  lived  with  atheists,  deists,  sceptics,  with 
cardinals,  archbishops,  monks,  friars,  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
persuasion;  with  archbishops,  bishops,  deans  and  priests  of  the 
church  of  England;  with  Farmer,  Price,  Priestly,  Kipps,  Rees, 
Lindsey,  Dinsey  and  Job,  with  the  English  and  Scottish  clergy 
in  Holland,  and  especially  with  Dr.  Maclean,  at  the  Hague.  I 
have  conversed  freely  v^ith  most  of  the  sects  in  America,  and 
have  not  been  wholly  inattentive  to  the  writings  and  reasonings 
of  all  these  denominations  of  Christians  and  philosophers;  you 
may  well  suppose,  then,  that  I have  had  controversy  enough; 
but  after  all,  I declare  to  you,  that  your  twenty-nine  sermons 
have  expressed  the  result  of  ail  my  reading,  experience  and  re 
flection,  in  a manner  more  satisfactory  to  me  than  I could  have 
done  in  the  best  days  of  my  strength. 

The  most  afflictive  circumstances  that  I have  witnessed  in 
the  lot  of  humanity,  are  the  narrow  views,  the  unsocial  hu- 
mors, the  fastidious  scorn  and  repulsive  temper  of  all  denomina- 
tions, excepting  one. 

*This  is  a hard  word— but  it  would  be  easy  to  shew  where  the 
falsehood  lies,  in  the  practice  of  certain  religious  sects,  and  even 
“Protestants,”  in  times  past — and  now,  in  foreign  countries;  the 
general  dogmas  of  each  being  the  same  in  Europe  and  America: 
but,  in  the  last,  restrained  by  political  liberty  enjoyed,  arid  the 
“disgust”  with  which  actions  on  opposing  “dogmas”  would  be, 
or  are,  received.  Bulthe  remark  was  a general  one.  Ed.  Reg. 


I cannot  conclude  this  letter  without  adding  an  anecdote. 
One  of  the  zealous  mendicants  for  the  contributions  to  the  funds 
of  missionary  societies,  called  on  a gentleman  in  Haverhill  and 
requested  his  charity— the  gentleman  declined  subscribing,  but 
added,  that  there  are  in  and  about  the  town  of , nine  cler- 

gymen, ministers  of  nine  congregations,  not  one  of  whom  lives 
on  terms  of  civility  with  any  other,  will  admit  none  other  into 
his  pulpit,  nor  be  permitted  to  go  into  the  pulpit  of  any  other. 
Now,  if  you  will  raise  a fund  to  convert  these  nine  clergymen 
to  Christianity,  I will  contribute  as  much  as  any  other  man. 

I am,  with  great  esteem,  your  friend,  JOHN  ADAMS.” 


STATISTICS  OF  TENNESSEE. 

From  the  Nashville  Banner. 

Whites,  - - - - - 535,744 

Slaves,  - - 141.603 

Fr-ee  colored  persons,  - 4,555 

Total  population,  - 681,902 

Square  miles.  According  to  the  most  accurate  estimate,  there 
are  about  42,000  square  miles — equal  to  26,880,000  acres. 

Exports.  The  annual  exports  can  only  be  estimated  by 
reference  to  particular  sections  of  country,  and  tlieir  average 
there. 

$4,000,000 
1,000,000 
120,000 
800,000 
200,000 


Cotton,  120,000  bales 
Corn  and  live  stock 
Tobacco,  4,000  hhds. 

Iron  and  castings 

Other  articles  not  enumerated 


$6,120,000 

Public  debt.  The  state  is  entirely  free  from  public  debt,  other 
than  that  created  for  stock  in  the  Union  bank — $500,000. 

Annual  expenditures.  The  annual  expenses  of  the  government 
amount  to  $71,243. 

Revenue.  The  amount  and  sources  of  the  state  revenue  are 
as  follows,  to  wit: — 


Tax  on  land, 

Do.  do.  town  lots,  - 
Do.  do.  white  polls, 

Do.  do.  black  polls, 

Do.  do.  stud  horses, 

Do.  do.  pleasure  carriages, 
Do.  do.  law  proceedings, 
Do.  do.  conveyances, 

Do.  do.  taverns, 

Do.  do.  merchants. 


$23,190 

2,096 

8,880 

12,384 

3,372 

1,091 

8,769 

1,008 

1,110 

31,563 


Total,  - $93,380 

Public  lands.  The  estimated  value  of  the  public  lands  to 
which  the  Indian  title  is  not  extinguished,  is  $500,000. 

Real  property. 

The  estimated  value  of  real  property  within  the  limits  of  the 
state  is  $150,000,000. 

The  population  in  1830  was  422,665,  making  an  increase  of 
61  per  cent,  in  ten  years. 

The  estimated  value  of  the  exports,  it  is  believed,  falls  short 
of  the  actual  value.  Unless  all  the  estimates  of  the  secretary 
for  several  years  past,  based  upon  information  collected  from 
the  different  sections  of  the  state,  be  very  erroneous,  the  annual 
value  of  the  cotton  may  be  set  down  to  at  least  $5,000,000. 

The  est  imate  of  corn  and  live  stock  may  be  considered  large, 
but  it  does  not  exceed  the  true  value.  Some  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive merchants  in  different  parts  of  the  state,  have  been  at 
the  trouble  of  making  an  estimate,  and  in  one  county,  which 
may  be  considered  an  average  of  twenty,  it  amounts  to’  $10,000. 

In  regard  to  the  public  debt,  that  is,  $500,000  of  the  stock  in 
the  Union  bank,  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  is  the  first  and  only 
debt  ever  created  by  the  state  there  being  at  all  times  a surplus 
fund  on  hand  not  appropriated  to  any  specific  purposes. 

The  annual  expenses  of  the  state,  which  are  put  down  at 
$71,243,  may  properly  be  termed  the  ordinary  expenditures;  as 
that  sum  does  not  constitute  any  part  of  the  expense  incurred 
for  education  and  internal  improvement. 

In  relation  to  the  revenue,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  esti- 
mate is  put  down  at  $93,388,  being  somewhat  short  of  the  ave- 
rage amount.  This  would  leave  an  annual  average  balance  of 
$22,145  in  the  treasury,  but  from  actual  settlements  the  balance 
has  been  from  $30,000  to  $35,000,  until  recently  it  has  been  re- 
duced by  causes  of  rare  occurrence  in  our  state. 

The  property  subject  to  taxation  by  law  will  produce  a re- 
venue far  exceeding  that  which  is  actually  collected,  even  at 
the  present  rate  of  assessment,.  According  to  the  legal  rate  of 
assessment,  the  property  arid  polls  subject  to  taxation  making  all 
reasonable  allowances  for  failures,  would  produce  a revenue  ex- 
ceeding the  amount  actually  collected  by  $24,350.  This  de- 
ficiency is  owing  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  revenue  laws,  and 
perhaps  in  some  measure  to  the  fact  of  there  being  at  all  times 
in  the  treasury  a balance  uncalled  for. 

The  estimated  value  of  the  public  lands  is  confined  to  the 
section  of  country  within  the  Cherokee  boundary,  which  is  sub- 
ject to  be  appropriated  by  Tennessee  for  her  own  benefit  so 
soon  as  the  Indian  title  is  extingushed.  The  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  the  Hijvassee  lands  amounted  to  $706,246;  and  the  lat- 
ter section  of  country  dots  not  exceed  the  former  more  than  one- 
fifth: 

The  unappropriated  lands  in  the  Avestern  district  have  not  been 
taken  into  view,  as  the  state  is  merely  acting  in  the  character 
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of  trustee  o?  agent  in  the  appropriation,  but  it  is  not  at  all  im- 
probable that  a considerable  fund  may  be  derived  from  this 
source  at  no  distant  day. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  resources  of  Tennessee  are  almost 
inexhaustible.  No  state  in  the  union  is  better  able  to  sustain 
her  public  credit  with  stability,  and  meet  her  engagements  with 
punctuality  and  ease  to  her  citizens.  Possessing  a territory 
only  six  millions  of  acres  short  of  that  of  Pennsylvania,  she  can 
sustain  an  equal  population,  and  the  probability  is  that  at  no 
very  remote  period,  her  population  and  wealth  will  be  equal  to 
those  of  that  powerful  state. 

- © ®+«*— 

LEGISLATURE  OF  TENNESSEE. 

Nashville , September  21. 

BANK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Moore,  the  following  preamble  and  resolu- 
tions, heretofore  introduced  by  Mr.  Cannon,  were  taken  up: 

Whereas,  it  is  considered  by  tire  good  people  of  the  state  of 
Tennessee,  that  a recharter  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  agricultural,  commercial  and  me- 
chanical interest  of  the  citizens  thereof:  Therefore 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  state  of  Tennessee, 
That  our  senators  in  congress  be  instructed,  and  our  representa- 
tives requested,  to  vote  against  recharlering  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  should  an  attempt  be  made  in  congress  for  that 
purpose. 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of" state  cause  a copy  of  the  fore- 
going preamble  and  resolution  to  be  furnished  to  each  of  our  se- 
nators in  congress. 

Mr.  Yerger  moved  to  strike  out  the  word  would  in  the  pream- 
ble, and  insert  the  word  might — which  he  withdrew,  and 

Mr.  Jarnagan  moved  to  strike  out  the  preamble,  which  motion 
failed. 

Mr.  Yerger  then  renewed  his  motion,  whic-h  failed. 

Mr  Jarnagan  moved  to  strike  out  the  words  agricultural, 
commercial  and  mechanical,  from  the  preamble  which  motion 
prevailed. 

Mr.  Yerger  then  moved  to  strike  the  word  rechartering  out  of 
the  resolution,  for  the  purpose  of  inserting  the  words  a renewal 
of  the  present  charter  of—  which  motion  failed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Vernon,  the  ayes  and  nays  were  taken  on 
the  adoption  of  the  preamble  and  resolution. 

Whereupon,  it  appeared  that  said  preamble  and  resolution 
were  unanimously  adopted,  every  member  being  in  his  seat. 

— *>*+©  © ®<«— - 

INTRUDERS  ON  THE  CREEK  LANDS. 

From,  the  Tuscaloosa  ( Ala.)  Expositor . 

ALABAMA. 

Our  readers  will  discover  from  the  following  order  of  briga- 
dier general  Thomas  B.  Scott,  that  preparations  are  making  for 
the  defence  of  the  settlers  in  the  new  Counties.  When  the  or- 
ganization of  the  militia  shall  have  been  effected,  and  magis- 
trates and  constables  elected,  any  illegal  proceedings  of  the 
marshal,  and  the  soldiers  under  his  command,  can  be  prevented 
by  calling  out  the  posse  comitatus — the  whole  military  strength 
of  the  country,  to  execute  the  magistrate’s  warrant.  Until  our 
statues  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state,  over  the  land 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Creek  Indians  and  laying  it  off  into 
counties,  are  repealed,  any  attempt  to  remove  a peaceable  set- 
tler without  a trial  by  jury,  will  be  such  an  offence  as  the  ma- 
gistrates will  be  compelled  by  their  oaths  to  support  the  laws 
and  constitution  of  the  state,  to  prevent  by  all  the  means  in 
their  power.  We  hope  that,  in  the  discharge  of  this  solemn, 
but  highly  important  and  delicate  duty,  the  officers  of  the  state 
will  exercise  great  prudence  and  even  forbearance,  and  thereby 
prevent,  if  possible,  a serious  conflict  with  the  United  States’ 
troops.  The  laws  of  the  state  must  be  enforced:  her  dignity 
and  honor  as  a member  of  the  union,  must  be  preserved;  above 
all,  military  despotism  within  her  limits  must  be  prevented;  but 
we  trust  this  can  be  done  without  involving  the  country  in  civil 
war;  for  it  should  be  recollected  (and  in  this  respect  we,  per- 
haps, have  erred)  that  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  United 
States  are  acting  in  obedience  to  executive  orders,  as  will  be 
seen  from  Mr.  Cass’s  letter  published  to  day. 

It  does,  indeed,  appear  that  the  president  intends  to  trample 
tinder  his  feet  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  so- 
vereignty of  the  states.  If  there  is  any  one  thing,  which  the 
constitution  does  not  authorize  him  to  do,  it  is  the  sending  an 
army  into  a state,  to  settle  disputes  between  her  citizens.  He 
admits  that  the  Indians,  as  citizens  of  Alabama,  are  subject  to 
all  her  laws.  The  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  has  not 
made  any  decision  in  this  case.  He  has  not  been  called  on  to 
aid  the  judicial  tribunals,  in  executing  legal  process.  Surely 
the  constitution  does  not  authorize  him  to  place  himself  or  his 
officers  at  the  head  of  an  army  at  any  time,  and  for  any  purpose. 

This  contest,  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  as  it  rose,  may  lead 
to  fatal  consequences.  Can  the  president  mean  to  become  a 
military  despot?  Can  his  aim  be  (Samuel  Adams  feared  some 
ambitious  president  would  do  it),  to  annihilate  the  sovereignty 
of  the  states?  We  would  fain  think  not.  He  is  old,  and  having 
no  children  can  have  no  such  hellish  project  in  view,  but  he  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  federalists — of  those  who  have  always  de- 
sired the  establishment  of  a strong  government;  and  he  may  be 
influenced  by  ambitious  spirits,  who  wish  the  storm  raised  by 
him,  that  they  may  ride  upon  the  whirlwind  into  power.  There 
are  such  spirits  in  every  country.  History  attests  this  in  all  its 
bloody  pages.  We  view  with  serious  forebodings,  the  marching 


of  troops  through  our  once  peaceful,  but  highly  excited  country. 
The  mine  was  laid  by  the  abominable  tariff.  Apply  the  match 
as  Jackson  is  about  to  do,  and  who  can  tell  what  may  be  the 
effect  of  the  explosion? 

BRIGADE  ORDERS. 

Head  quarters,  ( Lowndesboro,)  13 th  brigade,  5th  division. 
The  brigadier  general  having  received  the  following  order 
from  his  excellency,  John  Gayle,  governor  of  the  state  of  Ala- 
bama, viz: 

“ Executive  department,  Tuscaloosa,  \5th  September,  1833. 
“SIR:  When  the  act  of  January,  1832,  was  passed,  ‘to  reduce 
the  size  of  the  several  divisions  and  brigades  of  the  militia  of 
this  state,’  the  counties  of  which  your  brigade  is  composed,  in- 
cluded by  a previous  law,  certain  portions  of  the  Creek  nation. 

“The  establishment  and  organization  of  the  new  conn  lies, 
situated  in  the  territory  ceded  to  the  United  States,  by  the  treaty 
of  March,  1832,  did  not  change  the  limits  of  your  brigade,  and 
it  is  the  same  now,  in  all  respects,  that  it  was  then. 

“The  territory  which  was  added  by  the  law  above  referred  to 
hag  never  been  laid  off  into  beats,  as  I understand,  and  of 
course  no  justices  of  the  peace  have  been  appointed.  The  pub- 
lic service  imperiously  requires  that  a competent  number  of 
these  officers  should  be  found  in  every  section  of  the  state,  to 
transact  the  ordinary  and  often  indispensable  business  of  our 
citizens. 

“I  deem  it,  therefore,  proper  to  direct  that,  with  as  little  de- 
lay as  possible,  you  give  the  necessary  orders  for  organizing  this 
portion  of  your  command,  and  for  dividing  it  into  the  proper 
complement  of  company  beats. 

“It  is  believed  that  if  a sufficient  number  of  officers  of  this 
class  had  been  present,  engaged  in  the  faithful  execution  of 
their  duties^  there  would  have  been  none  of  the  irregularities 
among  our  citizens,  of  which  the  general  government  has  com- 
plained, and  which  it  has  made  the  occasion  of  ordering  our  en- 
tire white  population  from  the  Creek  territory. 

“In  the  present  difficult,  arid  to  me,  painful  and  unexpected 
conjuncture,  I earnestly  recommend  to  our  people,  in  selecting 
the  officers,  civil  and  military,  embraced  by  this  order,  that  they 
guard  against  all  undue  excitement,  and  that  their  choice  be  di- 
rected to  those  only  who  are  distinguished  for  their  prudence, 
firmness  arid  intelligence.” 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Thomas  B.  Scott,  brigadier  general,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  above  order  to  me  directed,  do  authorize  and  re- 
quire of  each  and  severally,  the  sheriffs  of  Macon,  Russell, 
Coosa,  Chambers,  Barbour  and  Tallapoosa  counties,  to  convene 
the  citizens  of  their  respective  counties  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
rollment; and  that  they  then  and  there  proceed  to  lay  off  their 
counties  into  captains’  beats;  and  that  they  hold  elections  in 
said  beats  for  captains  of  companies  and  subordinate  officers. 

And  it  is  also  further  ordered,  That  the  captains  so  elected 
hold  elections  for  justices  of  the  peace  and  constables,  at  the 
shortest  possible  notice,  within  their  beats,  and  make  due  re- 
turns to  the  proper  officer. 

And  it  is  also  further  ordered,  That  the  sheriffs  of  the  several 
counties  do  advertise,  in  not  less  than  six  of  the  most  public 
places  in  their  counties,  for  an  election  to  be  held  for  one  colo- 
nel: viz.  each  and  every  county  to  form  one  regiment,  and  to  be 
commanded  by  one  colonel. 

The  sheriffs  of  the  counties  embraced  in  these  orders,  are  re- 
quired to  send  certified  returns  to  head  quarters. 

The  importance  of  the  immediate  organization  of  the  new 
counties  is  such,  that  the  brigadier  general  deems  it  unnecessa- 
ry even  to  suggest  a necessity  for  the  faithful  and  speedy  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  therein  required.  By  order  of  the  brigadier 
general,  THOMAS.  B.  SCOTT. 

C.  W.  Sturgus,  ass’t.  adj.  gen. 

Sir:  We  learn  from  the  last  Flag  of  the  Union,  that  you  have 
received  a reply  from  the  secretary  of  war.  You  would  confer 
a particular  favor  on  us,  and  no  doubt  gratify  the  public  gene- 
rally, by  furnishing  us  with  a copy  for  our  next  paper,  with  such 
other  documents  as  you  may  wish  published.  We  are,  with 
much  esteem,  yours  very  respectfully, 

BRUMBY  & BREVARD. 

His  excellency  John  Gayle. 

Gentlemen:  I can  see  no  objection  to  laying  before  the  pub- 
lic the  letter  you  refer  to,  of  the  secretary  of  war,  and  I send 
you  a copy,  agreeably  to  your  request.  I send,  also,  a copy  of 
my  reply,  which  contains,  somewhat  at  length,  the  views  I en- 
tertain in  relation  to  the  orders  of  the  government  for  the  remo- 
val of  the  settlers.  I am,  sirs,  sespectfully,  your  ob’t.  serv’t. 

JOHN  GAYLE. 

Messrs.  Brumby  fy  Brevard. 

Department  of  war , Sept.  5th,  1833. 

Sir:  I have  had  the  honor  to  receive,  and  to  lay  before  the 
president,  yours  of  the  20th  ultimo,  and  I have  it  in  charge  to 
communicate  to  you  his  views  upon  the  subject  of  the  intruders 
upon  the  Creek  lands  to  which  you  refer. 

The  occurrence  which  has  resulted  in  the  death  of  an  indivi- 
dual is  much  to  be  deplored.  Whether  the  circumstances  were 
such  as  to  justify  the  act,  is  not  for  me  to  judge.  It  is  the  ear- 
nest wish  of  the  department,  that  the  force  employed  in  this  un- 
pleasant duty  shall  be  applied  so  as  to  produce  the  desired  re- 
sult, with  the  least  possible  injury  to  individuals,  and  with  the 
greatest  forbearance;  and  such  will  be  found  to  be  the  spirit  of 
all  the  instructions  which  have  been  issued. 
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The  treaty  by  which  the  Creek  Indians  in  March,  1832,  ceded 
to  the  United  States  their  possessions  in  Alabama,  contained 
this  stipulation.  , , , , 

Article  5th.  “All  intruders  upon  the  country  hereby  ceded, 
shall  be  removed  therefrom  in  the  same  manner  as  intrudeis 
may  be  removed  by  law  from  other  public  land  until  the  coun- 
try is  surveyed,  and  the  selections  made;  excepting,  however, 
from  this  provision,  those  white  persons  who  have  made  their 
own  improvements  and  not  expelled  the  Creeks  from  theirs. 
Such  persons  may  remain  till  their  crops  are  gathered.  After 
the  country  is  surveyed  and  the  selections  made,  this  article 
shall  not  operate  upon  that  part  of  it  not  included  in  such  selec- 
tions. But  intruders  shall,  in  the  manner  before  described,  be 
removed  frow  the  selections,  for  the  term  of  five  years  from  the 
ratification  of  this  treaty,  or  until  the  same  are  conveyed  to 
white  persons.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  by  this  article,  the  government  assumed 
upon  itself  the  obligation  of  removing  intruders  from  this  land, 
in  the  same  manner  as  intruders  may  be  removed  by  law  from 
other  public  land.  The  “manner”  herein  referred  to  is  pre- 
scribed in  the  act  of  congress,  passed  March  3d,  1807,  entitled 
“an  act  to  prevent  settlements  being  made  on  lands  ceded  to 
the  United  States,  until  authorized  by  law.”  This  act  provides 
for  the  interposition  of  the  marshal  and  the  employment  of  mili- 
tary force,  under  the  orders  of  the  president,  and  furnishes  the 
authority  by  virtue  of  which  the  proceedings  in  Alabama,  in  re- 
lation to  this  subject,  have  taken  place. 

There  are  two  limitations  to  this  obligation.  One  excepts 
from  its  operation,  “those  white  persons  who  have  made  their 
own  improvements,  and  not  expelled  the  Creeks  from  theirs, 
such  persons  may  remain  till  their  crops  are  gathered.”  As  the 
season  herein  alluded  to  has  passed  away,  and  the  Crops  been 
gathered,  this  provision  is  no  longer  applicable  to  any  settler 
upon  these  lands. 

The  other  limitation  is  to  the  district  of  country  confining  the 
obligations  of  the  government  to  remove  intruders  to  the  tracts 
located  for  the  Indians,  “after  the  country  is  surveyed  and  the 
selections  made,”  and  leaving  the  duty  of  removal  imperative 
over  the  whole  cession,  until  both  of  these  objections  are  ac- 
complished. The  country  is  now  surveyed,  but  the  locations 
are  not  yet  made,  and  considerable  time  must  elapse  before  this 
is  done.  No  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  government  will  be 
spared  to  accomplish  .this  object  as  speedily  as  possible,  but 
from  reports  which  have  been  made,  thatimpositions  have  been 
practised  upon  the  agents  employed  in  taking  the  census,  and 
that  more  than  two  thousand  names  of  persons  are  returned 
upon  the  lists,  who  are  not  entitled  to  reservations,  and  from 
the  consequent  necessity  of  rigid  examination,  as  well  as  from 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  locating  duties,  it  is  evident  that 
this  business  will  occupy  some  months. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  treaty  imposes  upon  the  go- 
vernment the  duty  of  removing  intruders  from  these  lands.  It 
is  equally  obvious,  that  the  mode  of  removal  is  prescribed  in 
that  instrument,  and  is  specifically  provided  by  an  act  of  con- 
gress: and  I may  add  the  fact,  that  the  whole  subject  was  fully 
explained  to  the  Creek  chiefs,  previously  to  the  execution  of 
the  treaty,  and  that  they  were  told  what  were  the  legal  powers 
of  the  government  upon  this  subject,  and  how  they  would  be 
carried  into  effect.  These  chiefs  were  exceedingly  anxious  that  a 
stipulation  should  be  inserted,  providing'for  the  extension  of  the 
intercourse  act  of  1802  over  the  country,  and  thus  vesting  the 
whole  jurisdiction  in  the  United  States.  But  they  were  expli- 
citly told  that  the  president  could  not  and  would  not  assent  to 
this.  But  that  as  the  land  by  the  cession  would  become  the 
property  of  the  United  States,  all  intruders  from  it  should  be  re- 
moved, as  they  may  be  removed  from  other  public  lands.  In 
this,  after  some  time,  and  with  some  reluctance,  they  acqui- 
esced. 

I have  the  honor  to  enclose  a copy  of  an  opinion  of  the  at- 
torney general,  by  which  you  will  see  that  that  officer  considers 
it  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  president  to  cause  these  remo- 
vals to  be  made.  Indeed,  I am  not  aware  that  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  act  of  congress  of  March  3d,  1807,  for  preventing 
settlements  upon  the  public  lands  has  ever  been  called  in  ques- 
tion, and  the  considerations  connected  with  the  subject  are  so 
obvious  as  to  preclude  all  reasonable  doubts  upon  the  matter. 

Here  then  is  a positive  duty,  and  an  acknowledged  constitu- 
tional authority,  requiring  the  interposition  of  the  president  in 
the  case  under  consideration.  Are  there  any  circumstances  so 
imperative  in  their  character  as  to  justify  the  neglect  of  the 
obligations  assumed  by  the  government  in  the  Creek  treaty? 

In  order,  sir,  that  you  may  have  a full  view  of  this  matter,  I 
have  enclosed  copies  of  various  instructions  and  other  papers 
having  relation  to  it.  These  will  place  you  in  possession  of  the 
principal  facts. 

Since  the  ratification  of  this  treaty,  repeated  representations 
have  been  made  to  this  department  by  the  public  agents,  by  re- 
spectable individuals,  and  by  the  Indians,  that  gross  and  wan- 
ton outrages  have  been  committed  upon  the  latter,  by  persons 
who  have  intruded  upon  the  ceded  lands.  It.  has  been  stated 
that  the  houses  of  the  Indians  have  been  forcibly  taken  pos- 
session of,  and  sometimes  burnt,  and  the  owners  driven  into 
the  woods,  that  their  fields  and  improvements  have  been  wrest- 
ed from  them  and  occupied  by  white  persons,  that  aggravated 
injuries  have  been  committed  upon  the  persons  of  the  Indians, 
and  that  their  horses,  cattle,  hogs  and  other  property,  have  been 
forcibly  taken  ffom  them.  The  appeals  of  the  chiefs  to  the  go- 
vernment to  carry  the  treaty  into  effect  and  to  afford  their  peo- 


ple protection  have  been  repeated  and  forcible.  They  repre- 
sent that  their  crops  have  been  taken  from  them,  and  they  look 
forward  to  a state  of  starvation,  unless  some  decisive  steps  is 
adopted  in  their  favor.  And  In  addition  to  all  this,  the  deputy 
marshal  reports  that  there  are  four  hundred  persons  selling 
whiskey  to  the  Indians  upon  the  ceded  lands. 

That  this  state  of  things  requires  a change,  cannot  he  doubt- 
ed. Surely  no  one  would  expect  the  government  to  sit  still, 
and  witness  such  aggressions,  without  any  effort  to  prevent 
them.  You  suggest  that  the  law  of  Alabama,  providing  for  the 
removal  of  intruders  by  actions  of  forcible  entry,  and  detainer, 
would  be  found  sufficient  for  the  protection  of  the  Indians,  and 
propose  proceedings  under  it  should  be  adopted  with  that  view. 
To  this  suggestion  the  president  sees  two  objections. 

1st.  The  treaty  expressly  provides  for  a different  mode,  and 
therefore  leaves  no  discretion  with  the  executive,  and, 

2d.  There  is  every  reason  to  fear,  that  the  remedy  pointed 
out,  would,  if  adopted,  be  found  wholly  insufficient. 

Looking  at  the  condition  of  the  Indians,  the  intrusions  among 
them,  the  injuries  they  have  suffered,  and  are  exposed  to,  the 
difficulty  of  proof,  and  the  great  delay  which  would  attend  the 
prosecution  of  such  a number  of  law  suits,  and  in  a community, 
which  could  not  but  be  excited  upon  the  subject,  it  would  be 
vain  to  expect  that  the  protection  promised  could  in  this  way 
be  insured. 

You  do  justice  to  the  feelings  of  the  president,  in  stating  it  as 
your  belief,  that  he  is  disposed  to  “cause  the  treaty  to  be  car- 
ried into  effect  by  such  means  only  as  are  clearly  authorised  by 
the  constitution  and  laws.”  There  is  not  th«  slightest  wish, 
unnecessarily  to  injure  or  oppress  the  settlers  upon  these  lands. 

I am  well  aware  of  the  hardships  and  inconveniences  to  which 
frontier  settlers  are  exposed,  and  every  reasonable  allowance 
should  be  made  for  their  position.  When  there  are  no  other 
obligations  intervening,  settlements  have  extended  over  tbs 
public  lands  without  inconvenience  to  the  country,  and  with- 
out the  interference  of  the  government.  But  in  this  case  the 
rights  of  others  are  concerned,  and  the  executive  is  called  upon 
to  fulfil  the  obligations  of  a solemn  treaty.  I do  not  however 
see  that  the  treaty,  “bv  obvious  construction,  permits  settle- 
ments upon  any  of  the  lands  ceded,  except  reservations,”  &c. 
The  stipulation  is,  that  intruders  shall  be  removed  from  the 
ceded  lands,  before  the  country  is  surveyed  and  the  locations 
made;  but  that  after  these  acts  are  done,  this  provision  shall  not 
operate  upon  that  part  of  the  country  not  included  in  the  selec- 
tions. No  permission  to  settle  is  here  granted.  The  govern- 
ment did  not  indeed  stipulate  with  the  Indians  that  intruders  on 
lands  unlocated,  should  be  removed,  but  the  ordinary  provisions 
of  the  law  still  apply  to  all  persons  living  upon  such  land,  and 
the  prescribed  penalty  attaches  to  them. 

Your  excellency  suggests  that  “encouraged  by  the  treaty,  by 
the  laws  of  the  state,  and  the  express  permission  of  the  govern- 
ment to  settle  upon  and  occupy  them,  population  has  moved 
upon  them,”  &c.  There  is  a misapprehension  upon  this  sub- 
ject, which  I trust  the  enclosed  documents  will  remove.  No 
person  has  moved  upon  this  land  by  the  permission  of  the  go- 
vernment. Settlers  without  that  permission  having  taken  pos- 
session of  the  country,  and  , the  government  in  this  as  in  all 
other  cases,  being  desirous  of  fulfilling  its  obligations  with  as 
little  inconvenience  to  the  Gilizens  as  possible,  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  members  of  congress  from  Alabama  and  others,  con- 
sented in  December  last,  that  the  settlers  upon  the  land  might 
remain  till  the  locations  were  made.  This  was  done,  as  the 
instructions  will  show,  upon  the  presumption  that  the  country 
would  be  surveyed  and  the  locations  made,  before  it  would  be 
time  to  put  in  another  crop,  and  also  in  the  belief  that  no  in- 
convenience or  injury  would  result  to  the  Indians.  In  both 
these  expectations  there  has  been  a disappointment.  The  coun- 
try has  indeed -been  surveyed,  but  the  locations  have  not  been 
and  cannot  for  sometime  be  made,  and  the  complaints  of  the 
Indians  are  assuming  such  a shape  as  imperitively  to  call  upon 
the  government  for  its  interference.  It  becomes  therefore  ne- 
cessary to  terminate  the  qualified  permission  which  has  been 
granted  to  residents. 

Your  excellency  supposes  that  the  marshal,  with  an  armed 
force,  is  making  incursions  among  the  inhabitants  with  a view, 
of  settling  disputes  between  them  and  the  Indians. 

If  the  marshal,  or  the  military  detachment  under  his  orders, 
have  assumed  such  an  authority,  they  are  acting  without  the 
instructions  of  the  government  and  contrary  to  its  views.  They 
are  stationed  upon  the  public  lands  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
intruders.  There  is  notan  individual  settled  upon  the  ceded 
lands,  who  has  the  slightest  legal  claim  to  remain  there.  There 
is  not  one  who  has  not  by  the  act  of  settlement  exposed  him- 
self, not  only  to  forcible  eviction,  but  to  a specific  penalty. — 
There  is  no  disputes  which  the  marshal  is  authorised  to  adjust. 
As  a matter  of  favor,  and  to  prevent  injury  as  far  as  possible, 
that  officer  was  authorised  to  permit  such  persons  temporarily 
to  remain,  as  had  not  injured  the  Indians.  The  investigation 
of  this  fact  may  be  necessary  to  the  action  of  the  marshal,  but  it 
is  an  investigation,  not  to  give  the  right  of  interference,  but  to 
stay  proceedings  which  would  otherwise,  under  the  law  and 
his  instructions,  must  he  had.  I cannot  therefore  conceive 
what  questions,  “in  their  character  strictly  and  properly  legal,” 
can  come  before  the  marshal. 

Allow  me  to  repeat,  that  the  president  is  sincerely  desirous 
of  carrying  the  Creek  treaty  into  effect,  with  every  proper  at- 
tention to  the  wishes  and  feelings  to  the  citizens  of  Alabama.  I 
trust  this  disposition  has  been  fully  manifested  in  all  the  instruc- 
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tions  that  have  been  issued,  and  I cannot  but  hope  that  the 
propriety  of  removing  from  the  ceded  land,  will  be  generally 
felt  and  acknowledged.  Very  respectfully,  I am,  sir,  your  obe- 
dient servant,  LEWIS  CASS. 

His  excellency  John  Gayle,  governor  of  Alabama,  Tuscaloosa. 

Executive  department,  Tuscaloosa,  2 d October,  1833. 
Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  5th  ultimo,  together  with  the  accompanying  docu- 
ments. They  have  been  examined  with  the  deliberate  atten- 
tion due  to  the  subject  to  which  they  relate. 

In  mine  of  the  20th  August,  the  objects  I had  principally  in 
view  were  to  suggest  to  the  president  a mode  of  proceeding, 
for  the  protection  of  the  Indians  in  their  possessions  and  re- 
servations, more  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  than 
that  of  sending  among  our  citizens  an  armed  force;  and  to  call 
his  attention  to  the  irregularities  inseparable  from  its  employ- 
ment, in  executing  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty,  of  which  the 
killing  of  Owen  is  an  instance. 

I did  not  advert  to  the  condition  of  the  settlers  upon  such 
parts  of  the  “ceded  territory”  as  were  not  included  in  the  selec- 
tions of  the  Indians,  nor  attempt  to  show  that  they  had  any  right, 
founded  either  upon  their  claims  to  the  indulgence  of  the  go- 
vernment, or  the  laws  of  the  land  to  remain.  It  was  impos- 
sible for  me  to  anticipate  the  order  contained  in  your  letter  to 
the  marshal  of  the  26th  August,  directing  the  expulsion  of  our 
whole  white  population  from  our  ceded  territory.  I beg  leave, 
therefore,  to  submit,  for  the  consideration  of  the  president,  my 
views  upon  this  new  and  unexpected  state  of  things,  still  trust- 
ing with  undiminished  confidence,  that  upon  a review  of  the 
whole  subject,  he  will  find  ample  room  to  rescind  this  measure, 
which  I am  constained  to  believe  is  one  of  uncalled  for  and  un- 
necessary severity. 

<*,  In  looking  over  that  portion  of  the  documents  furnishing  com- 
plaints against  the  settlers,  which  you  did  me  the  honor  to  in- 
close for  my  inspection,  I was  at  once  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  determination  to  remove  them  had  been  produced 
mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  by  the  information  contained  in  the 
letters  of  Mr.  Austil.  written  in  the  months  of  July  and  August. 
All  these  documents,  except  the  letters  referred  to,  and  one 
from  some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  20th  December  last,  are  ofa  date 
anterior  to  your  communication  to  our  delegation  in  congress 
of  the  8th  December,  1832,  giving  permission  to  “those  persons 
who  obtained  peaceable  possession  of  the  lands  on  which  they 
live,  &c.  to  occupy  these  tracts  til!  the  several  selections  are 
made.”  It  appears  that  the  injuries  complained  of  before  this 
period,  were  more  numerous,  frequent  and  aggravated,  than 
any  which  have  been  inflicted  since.  Mr.  Austil  has  adopted 
the  plan,  it  seems,  of  reporting  to  the  war  department,  indivi- 
dual cases  of  intrusion,  and  when  they  are  all  summed  up,  they 
do  not  amount  to  any  considerable  number. 

It  is  true  that  the  tenor  and  complexion  of  his  letters  are  cal- 
culated to  make  an  unfavorable  impression  of  the  settlers  ge- 
nerally, but  it  is  obvious  that  his  prejudices  are  very  strong, 
that  his  feelings  had  become  excited,  and  that  a correct  repre- 
sentation of  their  character,  or  of  the  true  condition  of  the  In- 
dians, is  to  be  obtained  from  some  other  source.  If  you  have 
been  led  to  form,  from  the  letters  of  this  gentlemen,  an  unfavo- 
rable opinion  of  the  great  body  of  these  people,  I beg  leave  to 
assure  you  that  it  is  utterly  erroneous  and  unjust.  Nine-tenths 
of  them  have  not  interfered  with  the  Indians,  and  in  the  upper 
nounties,  which  are  the  most  populous,  not  a whisper  of  dissa- 
tisfaction has  been  uttered. 

The  country  in  question,  as  you  have  been  advised,  has  been 
laid  off  into  nine  counties,  by  an  act  of  our  general  assembly, 
and  organized  so  as  to  put  the  entire  machinery  of  our  state  go- 
vernment into  full  operation.  This  measure  was  adopted  as 
well  in  conformity  with  the  known  views  and  wishes  of  the 
president,  as  in  pursuance  of  the  constitution  of  the  state  of 
Alabama.  Several  of  these  counties  contain  a population  of  six 
or  eight  thousand  souls,  and  the  aggregate  amount  will  not  be 
.short  of  twenty-five  thousand. 

The  great  object  of  the  settlers,  this  year,  has  been  to  raise  a 
■sufficiency  of  corn  and  other  provisions,  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  next  season,  and  also  to  obtain  the  necessary  quantity  of 
cattle,  hogs  and  other  stoek.  It  is  well  known  that  the  first 
business  of  settlers  in  a new  country  is  to  exchange  their  trans- 
portation for  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  this  has  actually 
been  done  by  the  greater  portion  of  the  population  in  the  Creek 
■nation.  Their  wagons,  carts,  horses,  &c.  are  gone  and  very 
many  cannot  possibly  leave  the  country  within  the  time  specifi- 
ed in  your  instructions  to  the  marshal. 

The  agricultural  labors  of  these  people  have  been  crowned 
with  success,  and  their  crops  of  corn,  peas,  potatoes,  &c.  will 
place  them  during  the  ensuing  year  above  the  difficulties  pro- 
duced by  the  scarcity  of  the  last. 

Imagine  for  a moment  the  almost  total  destruction  of  these 
crops,  the  loss  of  most  of  the  stock,  and  the  wretched  and  des- 
titute condition  of  thousands  of  women  and  children,  and  you 
will  have  a faithful  picture  of  the  scene  which  your  orders,  if 
executed,  will  spread  over  this  entire  region. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  obligations  resting  upon  the  president, 
to  avert  from  this  large  community  so  dire  and  overwhelming  a 
calamity  are  as  “imperative  in  their  character”  as  any  which 
have  been  “'assumed  in  the  Creek  treaty.”  At  least  they  in- 
terpose considerations  of  equal  weight,  I should  suppose,  with 
those  by  which  it  has  been  induced  to  overlook  these  obligations 
sintil  the  present  time. 


It  is  not  to  be  lost  sight  of,  that  these  people  do  not  stand  in 
the  light  of  intruders  who  have  settled  upon  the  public  land, 
and  continued  their  settlements,  against  the  orders  of  the  go- 
vernment. As  before  remarked,  since  your  letters  to  col.  King 
and  others  of  the  8th  December  last,  alt  who  were  then  in  the 
country  had  permission  to  remain  until  the  selections  were 
made.  This  you  say  was  given,  as  it  doubtless  was,  “upon  the 
presumption  that  the  country  would  be  suryeved  and  the  selec- 
tions made  before  it  would  be  time  to  put  in  another  crop,  and, 
also,  in  the  belief  that  no  inconvenience  or  injury  would  result 
to  the  Indians.”  You  further  observe  that  “in  both  these  ex- 
pectations there  has  been  a disappointment.” 

The  delay  in  making  the  locations  was  not  produced  by  any 
of  the  settlers,  and  the  injuries  complained  of  have  been  inflict- 
ed by  but  few.  If  the  first  cause  of  disappointment  be  matter 
of  complaint,  the  sin  does  not  lie  at  their  door,  and  if  offences 
have  been  committed,  justice  demands  that  the  perpetrators 
alone  should  be  punished. 

The  fifth  article  of  the  treaty  of  March,  1832,  requires  “that 
all  intruders  upon  the  country  hereby  ceded,  shall  be  removed 
therefrom  in  the  same  manner  as  intruders  may  be  removed 
from  other  public  land  until  the  country  is  surveyed  and  the  se- 
lections made,”  &c.  For  the  “manner”  of  removal  you  refer 
to  the  act  of  congress  of  the  3d  March,  1807,  and  take  for  grant- 
ed, that,  in  all  cases  of  settlement  upon  the  public  land,  the 
employment  of  military  force  may  be  resorted  to.  I have  no 
disposition  to  question  the  constitutionality  of  this  act,  but  I 
doubt  the  correctness  of  your  construction. 

It  was  not  the  intention  of  congress  in  passing  the  act  of  1807, 
to  restrain  persons  from  settling  on  the  publie  lands  who  had 
no  object  in  view  beyond  their  cultivation. 

Any  one  who  is  conversant  with  the  fradulent  claims  which 
individuals  as  well  as  companies  had  set  up  to  large  tracts  of 
land,  before  and  at  the  period  when  the  act  in  question  was 
passed,  will  find  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  that  the  principal, 
if  not  only  purpose  of  congress,  was  to  prevent  them  from  ob- 
taining possession,  by  which  they  expected  to  give  strength  and 
validity  to  their  claims.  The  Yazoo  purchase,  affected  by  a 
fraudulent  contract  with  the  state  of  Georgia,  embraced  thirty- 
five  millions  ofacres.  It  was  believed  by  those  interested  in  this 
contract,  that  they  would  be  in  a situation  to  contend  with 
the  government  with  better  prospects  of  success  if  they  could 
succeed  in  making  settlements  upon  the  territory  they  had  pur- 
chased. It  was  their  object  to  decide  the  controversy  by  suits 
at  law,  and  to  this  end  they  had  determined  to  place  themselves 
in  the  attitude  of  defendants,  by  taking  possession  of  the  tract 
of  country  in  which  the  county  of  Madison  in  this  state  is  si- 
tuated. 

The  act  of  1827  was  framed  to  counteract  the  views  of  these 
and  other  fradulent  claimants,  and  to  prevent  such  persons 
only  from  making  settlements  as  entertained  the  design  of  op- 
posing the  policy  of  the  government,  as  indicated  in  the  rules 
and  regulations  established  by  congress,  respecting  the  territory 
of  the  United  States. 

This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  as  often  as  the  set- 
tlers upon  whom  the  act  was  to  operate  are  mentioned,  their 
claims  are  also  adverted  to,  and  the  severest  penalty  denounced 
against  them  is  the  forfeiture  of  those  claims. 

All  persons  who  had  made  settlements  previous  to  the  passage 
of  the  act,  are  permitted  to  remain,  provided  they  will  sign  a 
declaration  that  they  do  not  lay  any  claim  to  the  land,  and  do 
not  occupy  the  same  by  virtue  of  any  claim  derived  from  any 
person  whatever,  and  provided  also  they  will  yield  quiet  pos- 
session to  any  person  who  may  purchase  of  the  United  States. 
If  they  refuse  to  submit  to  these  conditions,  the  marshal  at  any 
time  after  the  first  of  January,  and  after  three  months  notice,  is 
authorised  to  remove  them,  and  they  incur  the  penalty  of  one 
hundred  dollars,  and  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months. 
The  evidence  to  be  furnished  against  those  who  may  be  indict- 
ed, among  other  things,  is  the  certificate  of  the  register  that  their 
claims  to  the  land  they  had  occupied,  had  not  been  recognized 
aifd  confirmed  by  the  United  States. 

Those  who  make  settlements  after  the  passage  of. the  act,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  president,  may  be  removed  by  the  marshal, 
and  they  forfeit  all  title  to  whatever  claim  they  may  have  which 
shall  be  vested  in  the  United  States. 

A recital  of  the  several  acts  of  congress  passed  in  relation  to 
persons  yvho  have  occupied  arid  cultivated  the  public  lands,  will 
confirm  the  opinion  still  more  conclusively,  that  that  body  did 
not  intend  to  prevent  theircultivation,  and  that  this  was  not  the 
evil  sought  to  be  remedied  by  the  act  of  1807. 

By  the  act  of  10th  May,  1800,  “each  person  who  before  the 
passage  of  the  act,  shall  have  erected  or  begun  to  erect  a grist 
mill  or  saw  mill  upon  any  of  the  lands  herein  directed  lobe 
sold,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  pre-emption  of  the  section  includ- 
ing such  mill,  at  the  rate  oftwo  dollars  per  acre.” 

By  the  act  of  the  5th.  Feb.  1812,  “every  person,  or  the  legal 
representatives  of  every  person,  who  has  actually  inhabited  and 
cultivated  a tract  of  land  lying  in  either  of  the  districts  estab- 
lished for  the  sale  of  the  public  lands,  in  the  Illinois  territory, 
which  tract  is  not  claimed  by  any  other  person,  and  who  shall 
not  have  removed  from  said  territory,  every  such  person  and  his 
legal  representives,  shall  be  entitled  to  a preference  in  becom- 
ing the  purchaser  from  the  United  States  of  such  tract  of  land 
at  private  sale.” 

By  the  act  of  12th  April,  1814,  “every  person  and  the  legal  re- 
presentatives of  every  person,  who  has  actually  inhabited  and 
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cultivated  a tract  of  land,  lying  in  that  part  of  the  state  of  Loui- 
siana which  composed  the  late  territory  of  Orleans,  or  the  Mis- 
sissippi territory,  which  tract  is  not  rightfully  claimed  by  any 
other  person,  and  who  shall  not  have  removed  from  said  state 
or  territory,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  right  of  pre-emption  in  the 
purchase  thereof.” 

By  the  act  of  27th  April,  1826,  “every  person  or  the  legal  re- 
presentatives of  every  person,  who  being  either  the  head  of  a 
family  or  twenty  years  of  age,  did  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
January,  1825,  actually  inhabit  and  cultivate  a tract  of'  land,  si- 
tuated in  the  territory  of  Florida,  which  tract  is  not  rightfully 
claimed  by  any  other  person,  and  who  shall  or  have  removed 
from  the  said  territory,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  right  of  pre-emp- 
tion in  the  purchase  thereof.” 

By  the  5th  section  of  the  same  act,  “every  person,  or  his  or 
her  legal  representatives,  comprised  in  the  list  of  actual  settlers, 
reported  to  the  commissioner  of  the  general  land  office,  by  the 
register  and  receiver  for  the  district  of  Jackson  court  house,  in 
the  state  of  Mississippi,  under  the  authority  of  an  act  of  con- 
gress entitled  an  act.,  &c.  not  having  any  written  evidence  of 
claim  to  land,  in  said  district,  and  who  on  the  3d  day  of  March, 
1819  did  actually  inhabit  and  cultivate  a tract  of  land  in  said 
district  not  claimed,  &c.  shall  be  entitled  to  the  right  of  pre- 
emption, on  becoming  the  purchaser  of  the  United  States  of 
such  tract  of  land.”  (See  Gordon’s  digest  from  which  these 
extracts  are  taken).  , . , . „ 

Each  of  these  acts  embraced  settlers  in  a particular  st.a^e  or 
territory  and  were  generally  passed*  anticipation  of  the  sales 
of  the  public  lands.  But  the  act  of  1830  is  more  general  in  its 
provisions,  and  includes  all  persons  whatever,  who  had  settled 
upon  the  public  domain. 

By  that  act  it  is  provided,  “that  every  settler  M occupant  of 
public  lands,  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act,  who  is  now  in  pos- 
session and  cultivated  any  part  thereof,  in  the  year  1529,  shall 
be  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  enter,  with  the  register  of  the 
land  office,  for  the  district  in  which  such  lands  may  lie,  by  legal 
subdivisions,  any  number  of  acres  not  more  than  160,  or  quar- 
ter section,  to  include  his  improvement,  upon  paying  to  the  U. 
States  the  then  minimum  price  of  the  land.” 

Here  is  a continued  succession  of  acts  embracing  and  running 
through  a period  of  thirty  years,  all  conferring  upon  settlers  the 
valuable  privilege  of  pre-emption.  They  show  beyond  dispute, 
that  during  this  time  it  was  the  settled  policy  of  the  government 
to  encourage  our  citizens  to  settle  and  occupy  the  public  lands, 
that  this  class  of  our  population  has  always  been  esteemed 
highly  meritorious,  and  that  the  exclusive  right  to  purchase  at 
private  sale,  has  been  extended  to  them  in  consideration  of,  and 
as  a reward  for,  the  services  they  have  rendered  by  these  settle- 
ments in  testing  the  value  and  productiveness  of  the  soil;  and  in 
affording  facilities  to  purchasers  to  examine  it. 

These  acts  have  been  passed  with  the  exception  of  that  of 
1800,  subsequently  to  1807,  and  if  it  be  a crime  to  cultivate  the 
public  land,  the  government  has  suborned  our  citizens  to  its 
perpetration,  by  offering  them  large  rewards  and  conferring  on 
them  valuable  privileges. 

If,  then,  the  settlement  of  the  waste  lands  of  the  United 
States  is  not  unlawful  of  itself,  according  to  the  spirit,  true  in- 
tent and  meaning  of  the  act  of  1807,  the  president  cannot  pro- 
perly exert  the  discretionary  power  conferred  on  him  for  the  re- 
moval of  settlers,  unless  he  has  good  reasons  to  apprehend  that 
they  intend  preferring  a claim  to  the  land  they  occupy,  or  in 
some  other  respect  opposing  the  acts  of  congress  for  the  dispo- 
sal of  the  public  domain,  or  interfering  with  and  defeating  “the 
rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  of  the  United 
States.”  Nothing  of  this  kind  has  been  done  by  our  people, 
who  have  settled  in  the  country  ceded  by  the  Creek  Indians. 
They  “designate  no  boundaries  thereon  by  marking  trees  or 
otherwise,”  nor  have  they  any  intention  to  withhold  it  from  any 
person  or  persons  who  may  purchase  of  the  United  States. 
Their  only  object  is  to  occupy  their  settlements  until  they  shall 
be  offered  for  sale,  and  then  to  go  into  the  market  upon  equal 
terms  with  other  persons.  The  “manner”  therefore  of  remov- 
ing occupants,  who  settle  upon  the  public  lands  with  no  design 
but  to  cultivate  them,  is  not  by  military  force. 

A treaty,  like  an  act  of  congress,  is  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land,  only  when  it  is  made  in  pursuance  of  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States.  If  it  trenches  upon  the  admitted  jurisdic- 
tion of  a state,  or  violates  the  constitutional  rights  of  a citizen, 
it  is  not  law,  can  impose  no  obligation  on  our  people,  and  will 
be  declared  null  and  void  by  the  legally  constituted  authorities. 

Such  is  believed  to  be  the  character  of  that  part  of  the  5th  ar- 
ticle of  the  Creek  treaty,  by  which  the  government  has  under- 
taken to  remove  by  force  all  intruders  upon  the  occupations  of 
the  Indians,  “until  the  country  is  surveyed  and  the  selections 
made,”  and  also  to  remove  them  in  the  same  manner  “from 
these  selections,  for  the  term  of  five  years  from  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty,”  8tc.  The  Indians  while  they  retained  their  cha- 
racter of  a tribe  had  an  unqualified  indefeasible  right  to  their 
immediate  improvements.  The  second  article  of  the  treaty  not 
only  confirms  this  right  of  possession  until  the  selections  are 
made,  but  after  that  period  adds  to  it  a fee  simple  title.  The 
article  referred  to  requires  that  a “census  of  these  persons  shall 
be  taken  under  the  direction  of  the  president,  and  the  selec- 
tions shall  be  made  so  as  to  include  the  improvements  of  each 
person  within  his  selection,  if  the  same  can  be  made,  and  if  not, 
then  all  the  persons  belonging  to  the  same  town,  entitled  to  se- 
lections, and  who  cannot  make  the  same  so  as  to  include  their 
improvements,  shall  take  them  in  one  body  in  a proper  form.” 


When  more  persons  reside  in  a town  or  neighborhood  than  can 
receive  their  complement  of  land  at  these  places,  a portion  of 
them  will  remain,  and  the  others  will  receive  their  allotment  in 
a body  elsewhere;  so  that  in  every  instance  the  possession  of 
the  improvements  continues  with  the  Indians,  not  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  government,  from  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
until  the  selections  are  made,  and  afterwards  indefinitely. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  these  improvements  are  not  pub- 
lic land,  and  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  reservations,  after 
they  are  located,  will  become  the  private  property  of  the  indivi- 
duals to  whom  they  may  be  assigned. 

The  government  has  no  present  or  future  interest  in  such  of 
the  selections  as  will  include  improvements.  They  are  the  pri- 
vate property  of  the  persons  in  possession,  who  are  in  no  re- 
spect whatever  dependent  oii  the  will  or  permission  of  the  go- 
vernment for  its  enjoyment.  If  any  agent  of  the  United  States 
were  to  attempt  the  removal  of  one  of  these  people,  entitled  to 
have  his  selection  around  his  improvements,  it  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed that  the  district  court,  or  the  courts  of  this  state  would  inter- 
pose their  authority  for  his  protection. 

Whence  then  is  the  power  derived  to  regulate  or  control  the 
possession  of  these  improvements?  If  the  Indians  choose  to 
rent  their  fields,  they  only  use  the  privilege  common  to  every 
citizeu,  and  if  a person  obtains  peaceable  possession  under  a 
contract  of  this  kind,  he  cannot  be  removed  by  military  force, 
without  a total  disregard  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
If  a citizen  can  be  thus  forcibly  and  unceremoniously  expelled 
from  his  possessions,  the  sword  has  already  cut  out  from  that 
instrument,  the  clause  which  declares  that  no  person  shall  be 
deprived  of  his  “property  without  due  process  oflaw.” 

But  intruders  are  to  be  removed  by  force,  from  the  selections, 
“for  the  term  of  five  years  from  the  raiiSgation  of  the  treaty,” 
&c.  After  the  Indians  are  placed  in  possession  oflheir  tracts, 
90  of  which  are  to  contain  640  acres  and  the  others  32 9 acres 
each,  they  will  certainly  cease  to  be  public  land.  Not  only  the 
right  to  occupy,  but  the  right  to  sell  is  secured  by  the  treaty; 
and  if  there  is  any  reason  for  contending  that  the  improvements 
before  the  reservations  are  located,  are  not  private  property, 
there  will  be  none  afterwards. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States,  in  limiting  the  powers 
of  the  genera'  government,  in  relation  to  the  public  domain,  is 
too  explicit  to  of  doubt.  It  is  that  “congress  shall  have 

power  to  dispose  of,  ami  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations 
respecting  the  territory  or  oi.Ver  property  of  the  United  States.” 
When  these  lands  are^old  or  opposed  of,  its  authority  ceases, 
and  it  has  no  more  or  greater  powCf  to  regulate  their  future 
possession  or  punish  for  trespasses  than  any  other  land  bolder. 
The  government  may  make  a contract  with  o.'ir  citizens,  con- 
ferring what  title  it  chooses,  but  the  contract  is  to  be  enforced 
and  the  title  protected  by  the  courts,  and  not  by  its  ovfn  direct 
action.  One  hundred  years  might  with  equal  propriety  pave 
been  inserted  in  the  treaty,  and  there  was  the  same  authority' 
for  extending  the  power  of  removal,  to  subsequent  purchasers 
that  there  was  to  the  Indians. 

That  the  Indians  within  the  limits  of  this  state  are  citizens 
thereof  and  subject  to  its  laws,  in  every  respect,  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned, at  least  by  the  general  government.  The  treaty  with 
these  people  is  nothing  more  than  a contract  with  so  many  citL 
zens  of  Alabama. 

Suppose  an  agreement  had  been  entered  into  with  eight  resi- 
dent citizens  of  the  county  of  Montgomery,  aeting  for  them- 
selves and  also  as  the  agents  of  one  hundred  of  their  neighbors, 
by  which  the  government,  besides  conveying  to  each  640  acres 
of  land,  had  stipulated  to  remove  by  force,  for  five  years,  all 
persons  who  might  intrude  upon  any  of  these  tracts.  It  is  quite 
apparent  that  such  stipulation,  as  well  as  any  attempt  to  carry 
it  into  effect,  would  be  unwarrantable  interference  with  matters 
which  can  be  regulated  alone  by  the  laws  of  the  state,  and  a 
palpable  encroachment  upon  its  jurisdiction.  And  yet  this  case 
is  precisely  similar  in  principle  to  the  one  under  consideration. 

If  the  general  government  has  the  right  to  regulate  the  con- 
duct of  our  people  in  relation  to  their  land,  if  it  can  rightfully 
expel  a citizen  who  trespasses  upon  the  landed  possessions  of 
his  neighbor,  by  the  summary  interposition  of  a military  guard, 
without  even  the  forms  of  military  investigation,  what  is  to  re- 
strain it  from  the  exercise  of  the  same  power  in  relation  to  tres- 
passes upon  personal  property?  From  this  the  transition  would 
be  easy  to  the  taking  cognizance  of  all  irregularities,  misdemea- 
nors and  crimes,  the  right  to  punish  which  has  heretofore  been 
considered  as  belonging  exclusively  to  the  state  tribunals.  If, 
by  the  treaty  making  power,  the  ordinary  operation  of  our  laws 
upon  the  persons  and  property  of  our  own  citizens  can  be  sus- 
pended, as  will  be  the  case  if  the  fifth  article  of  the  treaty  is  ex- 
ecuted in  the  mode  prescribed  in  your  late  order  to  the  marshal, 
the  whole  field  of  state  jurisdiction  may  be  considered  as  occu- 
pied, and  state  sovereignty,  the  reserved  rights  of  the  states,  Sfc. 
are  but  unmeaning  sounds,  totally  unworthy  of  serious  consi- 
deration. 

I know  that  these  terms  are  used  by  many  as  mere  cant  ex- 
pressions, and  that  they  have  been  brought  into  disrepute  by  the 
extravagant  pretensions  and  absurd  doctrines  of  a sister  state; 
but  they  imply  things  that  are  still  worth  preserving,  arid  as  long 
as  the  blessings  of  this  union  are  justly  appreciated,  they  will 
command  the  best  and  highest  exertions  of  the  patriot.  It  is 
often  difficult  to  trace,  with  precise  accuracy,  the  boundary 
which  separates  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  and  federal  govern- 
ments. We  can,  at  all  times,  however,  determine  nearly  where 
it  lies.  Butthis  treaty  is  for  giving  it  a new  direction.  It  crosses 
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the  line  designated  in  the  constitution  at  right  angles,  and  runs 
into  the  very  heart  and  centre  of  our  domestic  concerns. 

But,  sir,  there  is  another  view  of  this  subject,  which  will  ex- 
pose, in  a light  still  more  glaring,  the  utter  incompatibility  of 
this  treaty  with  the  jurisdictive  rights  of  the  stale  of  Alabama. 

As  before  observed,  the  right  of  extending  our  laws  over  the 
country  from  which  our  people  are  ordered  to  be  expelled,  is 
admitted  to  the  fullest  extent.  This  necessarily  implies  the 
right  of  employing  the  means  that  are  indispensable  to  its  exer- 
cise. What  are  those  means?  As  enumerated  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  this  state  and  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  they 
are,  that  the  state  shall  be  laid  ofi'into  counties,  and  convenient 
circuits,  that  the  circuit  court  shall  be  held  in  each  county  at 
least  twice  in  every  year,  that  the  counties  shall  be  divided  into 
small  districts,  in  each  of  which  there  shall  be  appointed  two 
justices  of  the  peace  and  two  constables,  that  there  shall  be  in 
each  circuit  a judge  of  the  circuit  court,  who  shall  reside  in  his 
circuit,  that  there  shall  be  for  each  county  a judge  of  the  county 
court,  that  there  shall  be  also  in  each  county  a sheriff',  clerks  of 
the  circuit  and  county  courts,  a coroner,  notaries  public,  com- 
missioners of  roads  and  revenue,  & c.  and  that  there  shall  be 
summoned,  previous  to  every  circuit  court,  a competent  num- 
ber of  grand  and  petit  jurors,  and  a like  number  of  petit  jurors 
for  the  county  courts.  All  these  ministers  of  our  laws  are  re- 
quired to  reside  in  the  counties  to  which  their  offices  belong. 
These  are  the  ordinary  means  by  which  our  state  government 
is  put  in  Operation,  and  effect  given  to  our  laws.  And  yet  the 
late  instructions  to  the  marshal  absolutely  prohibit  the  use  of 
any  of  them. 

The  general  government  has  not  only  ad'^Vued  the  ri'dit  of 
Alabama  to  extend  her  jurisdiction  CTer  the  ceded  country,  but 
it  has  invited  and  encourage  sucij  extension  by  sundry  docu- 
ments to  which  it  unnecessary  to  refer.  No  sooner,  however, 
is  the  county  organized  arid  the  necessary  steps  taken  to  this 
end.  than  an  armed  force  is  collected  on  the  banks  of  Chata- 
fchochee,  for  the  purpose  of  expelling,  from  this  large  and  flou- 
rishing section  of  the  state,  all  “white  persons,”  including,  of 
course,  all  civil  officers  and  other  persons,  whose  agency  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  execution  of  our  laws.  We  will  have  no  power 
to  punish  any  offences  committed  by  the  Indians,  or  to  subject 
them  in  any  respect  to  the  restraints  of  the  law,  because  our 
courts  will  have  been  suppressed  in  all  the  counties  in  which 
they  reside.  Now,  sir,  if  your  order  be  carried  into  effect,  will 
not  an  instance  have  occurred  in  our  country,  and  the  first  in- 
stance too,  of  the  government  of  a state  being  put  down  and  de- 
stroyed in  nine  of  its  counties,  by  military  force?  Will  not  the 
alarming  spectacle  be  exhibited  of  the  laws  of  one  of  the  states 
of  this  union,  in  their  ordinary  operation,  being  compelled  to 
yield,  in  a time  of  profound  peace,  to  the  dominion  of  the  s word 
— to  give  way  to  the  capricious  will  of  a deputy  marshal,  whose 
favorite  modes  of  punishment  seems  to  be  the  conflagration  of 
dwellings  and  the  application  of  the  bayonet. 

I respectfully  request  that  this  project,  so  fatal  in  its  tendency 
to  civil  liberty,  and  so  directly  subversive  of  the  acknowledged 
rights  and  sovereignty  of  the  state  of  Alabama,  be  abandoned. 

I protest  against  it  as  an  unconstitutional  interference  with  our 
local  and  internal  affairs,  and  as  a measure  of  revolting  injustice 
and  oppression  towards  that  portion  of  our  inhabitants  who  have 
not  injured  the  Indians.  Tut  away,  sir,  the  sword  which  has 
been  unnecessarily  and  too  hastily  drawn  against  this  large  and 
unoffending  community.  It  is  the  appropriate  arbiter  in  eon- 
tests  of  ambition,  but  not  in  questions  of  constitutional  right. 
It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  American  people,  on  a recent 
occasion,  pronounced  emphatically,  that  questions  of  jurisdic- 
tion between  the  foreign  and  domestic  branches  of  our  govern- 
ment, are  to  be  settled  by  the  tribunal  which  the  constitution 
vests  with  the  power  of  expounding  the  laws.  To  these  tribu- 
nals I appeal  on  behalf  of  the  good  people  of  this  state.  Very 
respectfully,  I have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  yOur  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  GAYLE. 

Hon.  Lewis  Cass,  secretary  of  war-,  Washington  city. 

We  see  it  stated,  that  the  secretary  of  war  has  replied  to  the 
preceding  letter  of  gov.  Gayle,  but  a copy  of  his  letter  has  not 
yet  reached  us.  It  is  said  that  he  persists  in  his  purpose  of  re- 
moving the  settlers.  The  editor  of  the  “Flag  of  the  Union” 
says,  “The  reply  of  the  secretary  is  voluminous,  and  accompa- 
nied by  sundry  documents,  which  will  be  published  next  week, 
together  with  the  rejoinder  of  gov.  Gayle.” 

[copy.] 

Attorney  general’s  office,  Aug  22. 

Sir:  In  answer  to  the  inquiry  contained  in  your  letter  of  Au- 
gust 19,  I have  the  honor  to  state,  that  in  my  opinion  the  presi- 
dent may  lawfully  direct  the  marshal  of  the  district,  and  employ 
such  military  force  as  he  may  judge  necessary  and  proper,  to 
remove  intruders  from  the  lands  of  Alabama,  ceded  by  the 
Creek  Indians  to  the  United  States,  by  treaty  of  the  24th  March, 
1832. 

The  treaty  with  the  Creek  Indians  provides  that  a survey 
shall  be  made  of  the  land  ceded  to  the  United  States,  and  after 
the  survey  is  completed,  certain  rights  of  selection  are  reserved 
to  ninety  of  the  principal  chiefs  and  heads  of  families.  The 
survey  is  not  completed,  and  consequently  no  selections  have 
been  made.  The  fifth  article  of  that  treaty  provides  “That  all 
intruders  upon  the  country  thereby  ceded  shall  be  removed 
therefrom,  in  the  same  manner  as  intruders  may  be  removed  by 
law  from  other  public  lands,  until  the  country  is  surveyed  and 
the  selections  made.” 


The  white  men  who  have  entered  upon  this  land,  are  un- 
questionably intruders  within  the  meaning  of  this  law.  The 
lands  belong  to  the  United  States,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Creek 
nation  could  not  give  permission  to  white  men  to  settle  on 
them,  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States.  But  the 
chiefs,  it  appears,  have  given  to  them  no  such  permission,  and 
desire  their  removal;  and  the  only  excuse  alleged  for  these  in- 
trusions is  the  license  of  individual  Indians,  in  opposition  to 
the  wishes  of  the  chiefs.  It  can  scarcely  be  contended  that  a 
permission  from  such  persons  can  give  a color  of  justification: 
As  title  now  stands,  any  permission  from  the  Indian  chiefs,  or 
from  individual  Indians  to  white  men  to  settle  on  the  land  of 
the  United  States,  must  be  utterly  nugatory  and  void.  And  the 
men  who  have  entered  and  taken  possession  under  pretence  of 
such  permissions,  are  intruders  on  the  lands  of  the  United 
States. 

The  question  is,  can  the  United  States  use  the  military  force 
to  remove  them?  The  language  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1807,  is 
too  plain  to  be  mistaken.  It  gives  the  president,  by  express 
words,  the  power  “to  employ  sueh  military  force  as  he  may 
judge  necessary  and  proper,”  to  remove  persons  who  may  in- 
trude upon  “any  lands  ceded  or  secured  to  the  United  Stales 
by  any  treaty  made  with  a foreign  nation,  and  by  a cession  from 
any  state  to  the  United  States.” 

The  reason  for  confining  the  act  of  congress  to  cessions  of 
this  description  is  sufficiently  obvious.  All  of  the  large  and  un- 
settled tracts  of  country  which  belong  to  the  United  States 
were  acquired  either  by  treaty  with  foreign  nations,  or  by  ces- 
sion from  one  of  til 8 stales.  And  it  was  only  on  lands  of  that 
description,  that  any  evil  could  arise  from  intrusion  and  settle- 
ments, of  sufficient  importance  to  the  public  to  make  it  advisa- 
ble to  use  the  summary  and  forcible  remedy  authorised  by  the 
act  of  congress.  The  lands  on  which  these  intrusions  have 
been  made,  are  certainly  embraced  both  by  the  words  and  the 
spirit  and  object  of  the  law.  For  it  was  ceded  to  the  United 
States  by  the  state  of  Georgia,  and  is  a portion  of  the  unsettled 
country  which  the  act  of  1807  was  designed  to  protect. 

The  words  of  the  law  being  plain,  and  clearly  embracing  in 
its  provisions  the  lands  in  question,  what  legal  objection  can 
there  be  to  its  prompt  and  faithful  execution?  Had  not  congress 
the  power  to  pass  such  a law? 

It  is  true  that  those  lands  lie  in  the  state  of  Alabama,  and  that 
state  has  extended  its  laws,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  its  tribu- 
nals over  the  whole  territory  included  by  its  limits.  But  that 
circumstance  cannot  render  this  act  of  congress  unconstitu- 
tional and  inoperative  in  that  state.  For  the  act  of  congress 
produces  no  conflict  of  jurisdiction  or  of  sovereignty  with  the 
state  of  Alabama.  It  proposes  to  defend  the  possession  of  the 
United  States  against  Wrong-doers  who  without  any  pretence  of 
title  and  in  open  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  United  States,  in- 
trude upon  the  public  property,  and  appropriate  it  to  their  own 
use.  And  if  there  is  any  conflict,  it  is  only  with  persons  of  this 
description  and  not  with  the  state  of  Alabama  or  the  proper  au- 
thority of  that  state. 

The  power  of  congress  to  pass  this  law,  has,  I believe,  long 
been  regarded  as  a settled  point,  and  the  government  have  act- 
ed upon  it  accordingly. 

1 have  now  before  me  two  opinions  given  in  the  year  1821  by 
one  of  my  predecessors  in  this  office.  One  of  the  opinions  be- 
ing in  relation  to  the  public  lands  in  the  state  of  Illinois,  and 
the  other  in  Mississippi,  and  in  both  of  these  cases  the  right  of 
the  United  States  to  execute  the  law,  is  treated  as  undoubted — 
and  in  this  very  case,  the  treaty  with  the  Creek  Indians  pledges 
the  United  States  to  act  upon  this  law  in  the  removal  of  intru- 
ders, and  the  senate  by  ratifying  the  treaty  have  shown,  that  in 
the  judgment  of  that  body,  there  was  no  constitutional  objec- 
tion to  the  exercise  of  the  power.  Indeed  it  can  hardly  be  sup- 
posed by  any  one,  that  the  United  States  have  not  the  same 
right  that  an  individual  possesses  to  defend  their  lawful  posses- 
sion, by  force,  against  a trespasser.  Must  they  surrender  up 
the  public  property  whenever  lawless  violence  attempts  to 
seize  upon  it?  Some  of  the  forts  and  arsenals  and  light  houses, 
are,  I understand,  upon  lands  which  have  been  purchased  from 
individuals  without  any  cession  of  jurisdiction  from  the  state  in 
which  they  lie.  It  cannot  be  imagined  that  the  United  States 
are  bound  to  stand  idle  and  see  their  possessions  wrested  from 
them — and  then  be  put  to  their  action  of  ejectment  to  regain 
possession  of  their  forts,  arsenals  and  light  houses,  or  bound  to 
resort  to  a replevin  to  recover  the  public  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments, or  an  action  of  trover  to  obtain  compensation  in  dama- 
ges for  their  loss — such  a proposition  would  strike  every  one  as 
utterly  untenable.  Yet  it  would  be  quite  as  unreasonable  to- 
require  them  to  suffer  without  resistance,  the  most  valuable 
bodies  of  vacant  land,  which  they  hold  in  different  states,  to  be 
over- run  and  seized  on  by  lawless  intruders,  and  put  the  United 
States  to  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  actions  of  ejectment  or 
other  legal  proceedings  against  each  separate  individual  in  order 
to  regain  the  possession.  The  public  dominion  would  be  of  no 
value,  or  worse  than  of  no  value  if  such  a doetrine  could  be 
maintained.  It  is  clear  that  a private  individual  may  defend 
the  possession  of  his  property  against  a wrongdoer  who  attempts 
to  deprive  him  of  it,  and  may  lawfully  use  any  force  necessary 
for  that  purpose. 

There  can  be  no  reason  why  a government  holding  property 
should  be  denied  the  same  right.  And  the  act  of  March  3d, 
1807,  does  no  more  than  provide  the  means  necessary  to  defend 
the  possession  of  the  public  property  and  authorise  the  president 
to  use  them. 
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The  fact  that  these  intruders  are  now  on  the  lands,  and  have 
been  for  some  time,  cannot  alter  the  question.  The  United 
Stales  have  never  abandoned  their  possession — and  the  intru- 
ders have  never  acquired  a lawful  possession  against  them — 
they  were  mere  trespassers  from  the  beginning,  and  continue  so 
to  the  present  time,  and  have  no  better  right  now,  than  they  had 
at  the  moment  they  first  entered.  The  lawful  possession  is 
still  in  the  United  States,  and  may  in  my  opinion  be  defended 
against  such  trespasses,  according  to  the  directions  of  the  act  of 
1807,  by  the  removal  of  the  intruders  by  military  force. 

The  papers  are  herewith  returned.  I am,  sir,  &c. 

(Signed)  It.  B.  TANEY. 

To  the  hon.  the  secretary  of  war. 

In  page  123  we  inserted  a brief  notice  of  the  following  impor- 
tant decision — which  we  think  it  is  due  to  the  subject  should  be 
recorded  more  at  length. 

From  the  Huntsville  Advocate  of  October  1. 

Case  of  jurisdiction.  The  fall  term  of  the  circuit  court  for 
the  county  of  St.  Clair  (his  honor  William  I.  Adair  presiding), 
closed  its  session  on  Thursday  evening  last.  The  case  of  Scott 
Mankiller,  a Cherokee  Indian,  who  was  indicted  for  the  murder 
of  his  brother,  Buck  Mankiller,  excited  considerable  interest, 
both  from  the  novelty  df  the  proceedings  and  the  importance  of 
the  point  decided.  John  Ridge,  a native,  of  good  mind  and  fine 
intelligence,  being  sworn,  read  and  interpreted  the  indictment 
to  the  accused,  upon  his  arraignment,  who  thereupon  being  ask- 
ed, whether  guilty  or  not  guilty,  replied  as  previously  instructed, 
that  he  would  respond  through  his  counsel.  Whereupon  a plea 
was  filed  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court — stating  in  substance, 
that  the  said  Scott  Mankiller  was  a native  of  the  Cherokee  na- 
tion of  Indians — that  the  offence  charged  was  committed  in  that 
nation— that  he  was  amenable  to  the  laws  thereof,  and  not  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunal  before  which  he  was  then 
arraigned.  The  solicitor  put  in  a special  replication  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  offence  was  committed  within  the'  constitutional 
limits  of  the  state  of  Alabama,  and  in  that  part  of  the  so  called 
Cherokee  nation,  which  had  been  attached  to,  and  made  part  of 
the  county  of  St.  Clair. 

In  the  arguineut,  two  points  were  taken  for  the  prisoner — 1st. 
That  the  state  of  Alabama  had  no  right  to  extend  its  jurisdiction 
over  the  Indian  nations  within  its  chartered  limits — and  2d,  con- 
ceding the  right,  the  act  of  the  legislature  did  not  embrace  the 
case  under  consideration. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  give  even  a synopsis  of  the  course  of 
the  argument.  The  treaties  of  tire  United  States  with  the  Che- 
rokees,  and  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  in  the  case  of  the 
missionaries,  were  adverted  to,  as  sustaining  the  first  position — 
and  the  terms  of  the  act  of  the  legislature,  extending  the  juris- 
diction of  the  state  over  the  Indians,  were  conceived  to  be  de- 
cisive of  the  second. 

On  behalf  of  the  state,  it  was  contended,  that  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  state  was  cotemporaneous  with  its  existence,  and  co-ex- 
tensive  with  its  chartered. limits — attaching  as  much  to  one  part 
of  its  territory  as  another— that  the  act  extending  its  jurisdiction 
was  supererogatory — extra  legislative — and  merely  notified  the 
people  of  the  districts  annexed,  that  the  power  of  the  state, 
theretofore  in  abeyance,  was  in  action  among  them,  and  com- 
plied with  that  provision  of  the  constitution  which  declares,  that 
in  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  has  a right  to  a speedy 
public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  county  or  district,  in  which 
the  offence  shall  have  been  committed. 

The  court  sustained  the  plea  to  the  jurisdiction  and  discharg- 
ed the  defendant.  The  writer  was  not  present  when  the  opi- 
nion was  delivered,  but  understood  it  to  be  limited  to  the  first 
point — and  founded  upon  the  fact  that  Alabama  had  become  a 
member  of  the  union,  with  a full  knowledge  of  the  treaties  then 
subsisting  between  the  United  States  and  the  Cherokee  Indians 
— that  they  were  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  guarantied  in 
terms  or  by  implication,  the  right  of  soil  and  jurisdiction,  and 
that  the  state,  in  extending  the  laws  over  the  Indians  had  tran- 
scended its  constitutional  powers. 

Counsel  for  the  state,  Win.  Acklen,  esq.  (solicitor);  for  the 
defendant,  James  W.  McClung,  esq.  of  this  place,  and  Matthew 
W.  Lindsay,  esq.  of  Somersville. 

From  the  Charleston  Courier  of  December  15. 

Case  of  Owens.  We  have  been  favored  from  an  authentic 
source,  with  the  following  statement  of  this  unpleasant  affair. 

The  territory,  inhabited  by  the  “Creek  nation,”  belongs  to  the 
United  States,  by  actual  purchase,  although  it  is  included  in 
the  limits  of  what  will  be  the  state  of  Alabama.  When  it  was 
purchased  of  the  Indians,  it  was  provided  by  a clause  in  the 
treaty,  that  “the  Indians  should  be  the  possessors  up  to  a stated 
time,  (about  three  years  hence),  and  that  each  of  those  who 
cultivated  farms,  should  have  a ‘reserve’  of  360  acres  to  dispose 
of,  after  it,  (the  reserve),  was  surveyed  as  he  pleased.”  The 
Indians,  therefore,  are  still  possessors  of  the  soil.  An  act  of  the 
legislature  of  Alabama  divides  the  “nation”  into  counties;  and 
because  the  president  did  not  formally  object  to  this,  some  of 
the  Alabamians  say  that  the  state  properly  owns  the  soil.  This 
act  has  induced  many  of  the  whites  to  settle  in  the  “nation.” 
Many  of  them  settle  among  the  Indians  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing money  in  the  most  expeditious  way,  viz:  by  cheating  them 
out  of  their  “reserves”  and  negroes.  In  this  class  was  Owens. 
Many  of  them  forcibly  dispossess  the  poor  unprotected  Indian 
of  his  house  and  cultivated  lands.  Owens  had  the  unenviable 
honor  of  being  of  this  class  also.  The  Indians  have  a right, 


granted  by  the  treaty,  of  complaining  of  those  who  thus  “in- 
trude” on  them.  They  complained  among  others  of  Owens. 
It  was  proved,  that  he  had  dispossessed  one  man  of  his  bouse 
and  farm,  and  a young  girl  of  another  farm  of  100  acres  of  va- 
luable land,  and  broke  her  arm  for  complaining;  and  with  others 
(among  them  a dentist),  robbed  the  Indian  graves — the  dentist, 
for  the  teeth,  and  Owens,  for  the  silver  ornaments  and  beads, 
which  are  always  buried  with  the  Indian  dead,  and  these  he 
afterwards  sold  in  his  shop.  For  these  acts  of  violence  and  rob- 
bery, and  other  outrages,  the  United  States  marshal  informed 
Owens,  that  he  must  leave  the  “nation.”  This  he  refused  to 
do.  While  those  charged  with  his  removal  were  attempting  to 
eject  him,  he  endeavored  to  blow  them  up  in  the  house,  but 
failed;  and  afterwards  summoned  to  surrender,  he  drew  arms, 
and  was  shot.  The  marshal  had  previously  extended  to  him  all 
the  indulgence  in  his  power;  and  on  one  occasion  obtained  his 
promise  to  go;  but  his  wife  urged  him  to  remain.  This  is  the 
man,  about  whom,  and  this  is  the  true  state  of  the  affair,  about 
which,  some  are  endeavoring  to  create  a difficulty  with  the  ge- 
neral government!  The  nullification,  that  the  Alabamians  con- 
tend for,  is  not  South  Carolina  nullification,  nor  any  thing  like 
it.  South  Carolina  resisted  an  act  of  the  general  government 
that  she  alleged  to  be  unconstitutional— the  Alabama  nullifiers 
assert  a claim  to  what  does  not,  and  never  did  belong  to  their 
state— a clause  in  the  constitution  of  the  state,  positively  dis- 
claiming, in  favor  of  the  United  States  any  right  to  the  Creek 
lands. 

Comment  on  the  above  details  is  scarcely  necessary — they 
disclose  a revolting  picture  of  violence  and  oppression.  Owens 
was  an  outlaw  and  desperado,  robbing  and  committing  other 
outrages  on  those  whom  the  government  was  bound  to  protect — 
and  that  with  a ferocity  ^belying  his  lineage,  that  paid  no  re- 
spect to  sex,  and  a greedy  avarice  that  invaded  even  the  sanctury 
of  the  dead;  he  was,  too,  an  open  contemner  of  the  government, 
abusing  its  clemency,  and  defying  its  power,  and  he  provoked 
and  met  death  in  the  act  ofdoing  violence  to  its  officers.  Is  it  not 
then  strange  that  men  should  be  found,  so  blinded  by  the  spirit 
of  party,  as  to  stigmatise  this  act  of  justice,  sought  by  and  done 
upon  a felon  in  spirit,  if  not  in  deed,  as  foul  as  murder?  Is  it  not 
even  stranger  that  it  should  be  denounced  as  an  invasion  of 
state  sovereignty,  and  be  seized  as  an  occasion  for  collision 
with  the  general  government?  We  feel  satisfied  that  it  was  a 
case  of  justifiable  homicide,  done,  and  unavoidably  done,  in  the 
execution  of  lawful  authority,  upon  one  who  provoked  his  fate 
by  unlawful  and  armed  resistance.  But  let  it  be  viewed  in  any 
aspect,  we  insist,  that  the  sovereign  rights  of  Alabama  are  not 
involved  in  it.  If  Owens  was  killed  without  lawful  authori- 
ty, or  if  he  was  slain  wantonly  or  unnecessarily,  even  in  the 
execution  of  an  undoubted  law,  those  who  so  acted  without  law, 
or  abused  the  law,  must  answer  for  the  deed,  before  the  courts 
of  the  country,  and  abide  the  judgment  of  their  peers.  It  dif- 
fers not  from  any  other  case,  where  a federal  officer  may  inflict 
death  in'attempting  to  arrest  a wrong-doer,  or  otherwise  exe- 
cute the  law.  The  sovereignty  of  Alabama  is  just  about  as 
much  concerned  in  the  killing  of  Owens,  for  resisting  with  arms 
his  removal  by  federal  officers,  from  the  Indian  territory,  as  the 
sovereignty  of  South  Carolina  would  be  in  the  killing  of  a pirate 
or  mail  robber,  in  the  streets  of  Charleston,  for  resisting  with 
arms  his  arrest  by  the  federal  marshal. 

We  learn  from  the  source  above  referred  to,  that  the  garrison 
at  Fort  Mitchell,  (Alabama),  has  been  re-inforced  by  another 
company  from  Augusta,  and  that  the  whole  command  will  move 
in  a few  days  to  remove  all  the  white  settlers  from  the  Indian 
lands.  This  seems  to  be  a harsh  measure,  and  we  regret  that 
some  milder  one  should  not  have  been  deemed  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  rights  of  the  government,  and  protect  the  Indians 
from  robbery  and  fraud.  The  government  however  knows 
the  extent  of  the  evil,  and  can  best  judge  of  the  appropriate  re- 
medy. Its  right  to  act  on  the  matter,  in  its  own  way,  we  hold 
to  be  undoubted— but  expediency  would  dictate  a resort  to 
force,  only  in  cases  of  stong  necessity. 

From  the  State  Rights  Expositor. 

THE  INDIAN  QUESTION  IN  ALABAMA. 

The  mandate  has  gone  forth!  Thirty  thousand  people  have 
been  commanded  to  leave  their  homes!  Who  are  those  people? 
Are  they  enemies?  No,  they  are  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

What,  then,  have  they  done?  Have  they  forcibly  taken  pos- 
session of  territory  belonging  to  a country  at  peace  with  us? 
No,  they  have  settled  on  land  within  the  limits  of  one  of  the 
states  of  the  union.  Where  they  commanded  not  to  go  there? 
No:  they  were  encouraged  to  do  it  by  all  the  acts  of  this  govern- 
ment from  its  inception — from  the  date  of  the  first  English  chai- 
ter  to  the  present  moment.  Has  it  not  been  the  settled  policy 
of  this  government  to  encourage  the  settlement  of  the  ceded 
territory?  Why  have  pre-emption  rights  been  granted,  in  all 
the  states?  Was  it  not  that  meritorious  citizens  might  be  re- 
warded? 

Has  any  other  civilized  government  ever  pursued  such  a po- 
licy? Have  not  all  others,  attempted  by  all  possible  means  to 
induce  the  rapid  conversion  of  savage  wastes  into  cultivated 
fields?  Are  not  the  unfortunate  people  of  the  new  country  treat- 
ed with  more  rigor  than  a conquered  province? 

And  what  right  had  they  to  expect  such  treatment?  Have  we 
done  any  thing  to  excite  king  Andrew’s  wrath?  Have  not  Ala- 
bamians been  sufficiently  loyal?  * * * * * 

There  is  a vile  speculation  in  the  cabinet,  or  among  its  me- 
nials. They  cannot  compete  with  the  settlers,  and  will  drive 
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them  away.  This  is  the  last  question,  too,  by  which  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  proclamation  can  be  settled — the  force  bill  enforc- 
ed— the  states  humbled — the  supremacy  of  the  federal  go- 
vernment establishedi  This  is  the  darling  object  of  Jack- 
son’s heart! 

The  settlers,  we  trust,  will  remain — aye,  remain  and  defend 
their  lives  and  their  dearest  rights.  The  stale  is  bound  to  pro- 
tect them— It  is  pledged!  The  executive  of  the  state  will,  we 
trust,  do  his  duty  fearlessly!  Let  the  tyrant  do  his  worst! 

We  insert  for  the  information  of  those  who  may  have  forgot- 
ten them, ft  clause  of  the  act  of  our  state  legislature  of  1831,  and 
the  “joint  resolutions  in  relation  to  the  white  settlers,  on  Indian 
territory,  and  state  jurisdiction.”  Each  of  these  the  governor 
approved.  On  this  subject,  therefore,  his  opinion  was  formed 
and  expressed  long  ago. 

“jBe  it  enacted , That  the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the 
state  of  Alabama  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  extended  over  all 
the  Indian  territory  within  the  state  of  Alabama.” 

“ Resolved  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  the  state 
of  Mabama  in  general  assembly  convened,  That  this  state  recog- 
nizes a power  in  no  one  to  dispossess  white  persons  who  have, 
or  may,  settle  on  any  lands  known  as  Indian  territory,  not  oc- 
cupied by  any  Indian  or  Indians. 

“ Resolved , That  all. the  territory  living  within  the  boundaries 
assigned  by  the  United  States,  and  accepted  by  the  convention 
of  Alabama,  as  the  boundary  lines  of  this  state,  is  within  the 
ordinary  jurisdiction  thereof,  and  subject  to  all  its  laws,  civil 
and  criminal. 

’''■Resolved,  That  any  exercise  of  jurisdiction  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  by  their  courts  or  otherwise,  over  any  por- 
tion of  the  territory  aforesaid,  in  the  possession  of  any  Indian 
tribe,  which  could  not  constitutionally  and  legally  be  exercised 
overeat  portion  of  the  territory  which  is  in  the  possession  of 
the  citizens  of  this  state,  is  usurpation  of  power  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States .”  Approved,  December  31,  1831. 

These  resolutions  were  adopted  after  mature  deliberation. 
The  subject  was  much  discussed,  and  all  the  light  thrown  up- 
on it,  which  its  serious  agitation  for  many  years  in  Georgia,  Illi- 
nois, &.c.  had  elicited.  Mr.  McKinley  was  a member  of  the 
legislature  at  the  time,  and  was  we  believe,  actively  engaged  in 
promoting  their  adoption.  * * * * 

Having  shown  that  the  legislature,  governor,  and  congress- 
men of  the  state,  all  concurred  in  opinion  on  this  subject,  we 
shall  now  adduce  Jackson’s  opinions,  deliberately  expressed  in 
liis  message  to  congress,  December,  1829.  He  said: 

“These  states  (Georgia  and  Alabama)  claiming  to  be  the  only 
sovereigns  within  their  territories,  extended  their  laws  over  the 
Indians,  which  induced  the  latter  to  call  upon  the  United  States 
for  protection.” 

This  remark  it  will  be  perceived  was  intended  to  apply  to  the 
Cherokees.  who  had  called  upon  the  United  States  to  protect 
them  against  the  state  of  Georgia.  The  treaty  with  that  tribe, 
it  is  well  known,  contained  a clause  obligating  the  United  States 
to  protect  the  Indians,  in  language  more  strong  than  that,  under 
which  the  president  is  now  acting.  Adams  attempted  it,  but 
failed,  Jackson  refused;  and  hear  what  he  said  on  the  subject: 
“Georgia  became  a member  of  the  confederacy  which  even- 
tuated in  our  federal  union,  as  a sovereign  state  always  assert- 
ing her  clairn  to  certain  limits;  which  having  been  originally  de- 
fined in  nei' Colonial  character,  and  subsequently  recognized  in 
the  treaty  of  peace,  she  has  ever  Since  continued  to  enjoy  ex- 
cept as  they  have  been  circumscribed  by  .her  own  voluntary 
transfer  of  a portion  of  her  territory  to  the  United  States,  111  the 
articles  of  cession  of  1802.  Jllabama  teas  admitted  into  the  union 
on  the  same  footing  with  the  other  original  states  with  bounda- 
ries which  were  prescribed  by  congress.  There  is  no  constitu- 
tional, or  legal  provision,  which  allows  them  less  power  over  the 
Indians  within  their  borders,  than  is  possessed  by  Maine  or  New 
York.”  * * * * * * * 

“But  they,  (the  Indians),  should  be  distinctly  informed, that, 
if  they  remain  within  the  limits  of  the  states,  they  must  be  subject 
to  their  laws.  In  return  for  their  obedience,  as  individuals, 
they  will,  without  doubt,  be  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  those 
possessions  which  they  have  improved  by  their  own  industry .” 

“ Submitting  to  the  laws  of  the  states,  and  receiving,  like  other 
citizens,  protection  in  their  persons  and  property,  they  will,  ere 
long,  become  merged  in  the  mass  of  our  population.” 

Could  the  English  language  be  made  to  express  more  clearly, 
than  these  extracts  do,  the  right  of  the  state  to  exclusive  juris- 
diction in  the  Indian  territory?  Could  the  settlers  on  Indian 
territory  be  removed  by  the  United  States,  in  Maine  or  New 
York?  This  is  the  real  question.  Jackson  himselfhas  answer- 
ed it.  “There  is  no  constitutional  provision”  which  allows 
“Alabama  less  power  over  the  Indians  within  Iter  limits  than  is 
passed  by  Maine  or  New  York.”  If  this  want  of  constitutional 
power  in  congress,  rendered  void  the  treaty  with  the  Cherokees 
why  does  it  not  also  render  inoperative  and  void,  the  clause  in  the 
treaty  with  the  Creeks,  which  is  in  nearly  the  same  words,  and 
of  precisely  the  same  import?  Who,  in  1829  could  have  antici- 
pated such  an  order  as  the  secretary  of  war  has  issued? 

These  extracts  from  the  president’s  message  caused  those 
strange,  inconsistent  passages  in  the  last  of  the  secretary’s  let- 
ter. The  selling  of  spirits  must  be  prevented  by  Alabama.  She 
“has  jurisdiction  over  that  district  of  country.”  It  would  never 
do  to  say  she  had  no  jurisdiction  at  all.  The  president  had  said 
the  contrary.  The  marshal,  however,  was  not  censured  for 
trying  a man  who  had  beat  the  Indians  and  killed  their  hqgs! 


Nor  was  he  cehsured  for  ordering  the  Indians  to  shoot  Owen 
down,  ifhe  returned  among  them.  Another  company,  too,  has 
been  ordered  into  the  territory.  Can  the  state  of  Alabama  have 
jurisdiction,  where  such  a force  is  stationed  for  the  trial  and 
punishment  of  her  citizens  even  with  death,  for  such  offences? 
Are  not  all  her  citizens  ordered  to  be  removed?  What  jurisdic- 
tion can  she  have  in  couhties,  from  which  her  people  are  driven 
by  a standing  army?  Are  her  judges  to  go  there  to  settle  ques- 
tions among  the  Indians?  Indeed  they  would  be  well  employed! 
The  territory  has  been  seized  by  a band  of  soldiers.  The  peo- 
ple are  dommanded  to  leave  the  new  counties.  All  who  remain, 
(and  what  can  be  the  meaning  of  that  paragraph?)  are  to  be  in- 
dicted by  the  district  attorney  in  the  United  Stales’  court.  Yet 
Alabama  is  said  to  have  jurisdiction — when  the  sale  of  whiskey 
is  to  be  prevented!  Mr.  Secretary  Cass  may  rest  assured,  that 
he  cannot  deceive  and  delude  the  people  of  this  state  by  such  a 
flimsy  ajrdfice.  It  was  a trick  derogatory  to  the  high  station  he 
occupies.  He  will  find  that  we  know  what  jurisdiction  means! 

To  the  settlers,  we  would  say  be  calm,  but  firm.  The  pre- 
sident is  already  in  the  wrong — keep  him  so.  Let  his  menials 
dare  commit  another  murder — they  will  be  imprisoned  and  pun- 
ished if  they  do. 

A POCLAMATI0N — BY  THE  GOVERNOR. 

To  the  citizens  of  the  counties  in  the  Creek  nation: 

The  secretary  of  war,  by  direction  of  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  has  instructed  the  marshal  of  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  Alabama,  to  remove  all  white  persons  from  the  territory 
ceded  by  the  Creek  Indians  by  the  treaty  of  March,  1832,  which 
territory  is  composed  of  the  counties  of  Benton,  Talledega,  Ran- 
dolph, Coosa,  Tallapoosa,  Chambers,  Russell,  Macon  and  Bar- 
bour. 

These  counties  have  been  established  and  organized  by  the 
general  assembly,  in  conformity  with  the  views  and  policy  of 
the  federal  government,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  constitution  of 
this  state. 

The  order,  if  executed,  will  result  in  a destruction  of  property 
belonging  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  counties,  to  an  almost  in- 
calculable amount,  and  inflict  upon  them  other  great  and  irre- 
parable injuries,  not  less  calamitous  than  those  which  would 
mark  the  invasion  of  a public  enemy. 

By  virtue  of  this  treaty,  the  government  of  the  United  States 
have  assumed  the  right  of  removing  by  an  armed  force,  not  only 
all  persons  who  have  settled  upon  the  public  lands,  but  those 
also,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  its  agents,  have  committed  trespas- 
ses upon  the  improvements  of  the  Indians,  which  are  their 
private  property,  thereby  undertaking,  without  any  lawful  au- 
thority, and  in  violation  ofuur  common  constitution,  to  regulate 
matters  which  belong  exclusively  to  the  laws  and  tribunals  of 
this  stale. 

The  order  for  the  removal  of  the  settlers,  must  necessarily  be 
attended  with  the  expulsion  of  our  civil  officers,  the  suppression 
of  our  courts,  and,  in  fact,  the  destruction  of  the  state  govern- 
ment throughout  these  counties. 

The  right  of  jurisdiction  being  admitted,  the  right  to  use  the 
means  that  are  indispensable  to  its  exercise,  attaches  as  a ne- 
cessary consequence;  and  yet  a military  force  is  displayed  upon 
our  borders,  to  render  inoperative  all  the  measures  which  have 
been  adopted  by  the  state  government  for  the  extension  and  en- 
forcement of  its  laws. 

The  course  which  the  general  government  has  adopted,  and 
is  now  pursuing  is  a palpable  and  indefensible  invasion  of  the 
acknowledged  rights  of  this  state, -and,  in  its  tendency,  utterly 
subversive  of  our  free  and  happy  form  of  government. 

There  are  now  thirty  thousand  of  our  people,  alarmed  at  the 
horrors  of  starvation  on  one  side,  and  of  military  execution  on 
the  other.  In  this  hour  of  their  afflictions,  I recommend  and 
exhort  them  to  look  with  abiding  and  undoubting  confidence  to 
the  majesty  of  the  law.  It  will  cover  them  over  with  a shield, 
impenetrable  to  the  sword  and  the  bayonet. 

In  order,  therefore,  that  “the  laws  may  be  faithfully  execut- 
ed,” and  by  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  in  me  vested,  I 
hereby  require  all  civil  officers  in  the  counties  aforesaid,  to  be 
attentive  to  the  complaints  of  the  people,  upon  whom  any 
crime  or  crimes  maybe  committed,  or  upon  whom  or  whose 
property  there  may  exist  well-founded  apprehensions,  that 
crimes  are  intended  to  be  committed,  by  issuing  all  such  war- 
rants and  other  process  as  may  be  necessary  to  bring  offenders 
to  justice,  particularly  such  as  are  guilty  of  murder,  false  im- 
prisonment, house-burning,  robbery,  forcible  entries,  and  all 
such  like  heinous  offences. 

And  all  good  citizens  are  required,  when  duly  and  legally 
called  upon,  to  aid  and  assist  in  the  execution  of  all  such  pro- 
cess as  may  be  issued  by  the  competent  authorities,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  the  land.  And  furthermore,  it  is  enjoined 
upon  the  citizens  in  the  counties  aforesaid,  to  yield  a ready 
obedience  to  any  precept  or  process  that  may  issue  from  the 
courts  of  tfie  United  States  or  of  this  stale;  and  especially  to 
abstain  from  all  acts  of  unlawful  violence  towards  the  Indians, 
who  being  ignorant  of  our  laws,  and  of  their  rights,  should  be 
taught  to  look  up  to  their  more  intelligent  neighbors  for  infor- 
mation and  protection. 

Given  under  my  hand,  and  the  seal  of  the  state,  at 
r - Tuscaloosa,  this  7th  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of 
LL.  s.j  our  i333?  and  the 58th  yearof  theindependence 

of  the  United  States  of  America.  JOHN  GAYLE. 

By  the  governor: 

James  I Thornton,  secretary  of  state. 
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We  insert  some  additional  papers  concerning  the  ex- 
citement in  Alabama,  because  that  intruders  on  the  Creek 
lands  are  about  to  be  expelled.  The  case  presented  is 
an  interesting  one — but  chiefly  on  account  of  the  feeling 
displayed;  for  like  intruders  have  been  often  expelled 
without  any  difficulty  being  made.  Though  the  lands 
now  referred  to  are  within  the  territorial  limits  of  Ala- 
bama, and,  according  to  certain  new  theories  and  prac- 
tices, may  be  rendered  subject  to  the  laws  of  Alabama,  in- 
several  important  respects — still  the  fee  of  the  land  is  no 
more  in  the  state  of  Alabama  than  in  the  state  of  Dela- 
ware. The  property  is  in  the  United  States — and  there 
is  every  obligation  of  honor  and  justice  towards  the  In- 
dians, and  of  rightful  observance  that  the  public  proper- 
ty be  not  wasted,  that  these  intruders  should  be  expelled. 
They  entered  upon  this  land  with  a perfect  knowledge 
that 'it  belonged  not  to  them— that  they  held  no  property 
in  the  soil— that  they  were  liable  to  be  turned  off  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  landlord;  and,  while  sympathising  with 
some  on  being  driven  from  the  temporary  shelters  which 
they  have  provided  for  themselves,  we  cannot  admit  any 
excuse  why  they  should  be  allowed  to  remain. 

It  is  stated  that  the  court  of  Russel  county,  in  Alaba- 
ma, had  applied  to  gov.  Gayle , to  order  out  a sufficient 
military  force  to  assist  the  sheriff  in  arresting  major 
JMcIntosh,  the  commanding  officer  at  Fort  Mitchell,  for 
refusing  to  suffer  certain  soldiers,  subpoenaed  by  the  court, 
to  attend  as  witnesses,  to  prove  the  fact  of  the  murder  of 
Owens,  by  the  United  States  troops. 

In  the  proceedings  had  in  Alabama  we  have  strong  ad- 
ditional reasons  why  Mr.  Clay’s  land  bill  should  be  pass- 
ed into  a law — as  we  hope  that  it  will  be,  at  the  ensuing 
session  of  congress.  The  states  will  then  have  a direct 
interest  in  preserving  the  national  domain — and  their 
moral  power,  added  to  that  of  the  general  government, 
will  silence  every  project  to  waste  or  wrongfully  obtain 
possession  of  the  public'lands,  without  a resort  to  force. 

The  rejoinder  of  the  gov.  of  Alabama  to  the  secretary 
of  war,  will  probably  reach  us  in  time  for  the  next  Re- 
gister. 

Mr.  Clay  yet  remained  at  Boston,  or  was  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  that  city,  at  our  latest  dates.  He  had  visited 
Faneuil  Hall — the  university — Lowel — Salem,  &c  and 
was  every  where  received  with  unabated  enthusiasm, 
though  himself  steadily  declining  public  shews  of  re- 
spect. It  was  not  easy  for  him  to  refuse  a dinner  in  the 
“cradle  of  liberty,”  where  the  Otises,  Hancocks  and 
Adamses  nursed  the  spirit  of  independence,  and  called 
the  people  to  arms  to  defend  it — where  a “tyrant”  king 
was  denounced,  and  emancipation  proclaimed,  at  the  peril 
of  their  lives.  And  yet  Mr.  Clay  did  decline  a public 
dinner  even  in  Faneuil  Hall — in  pursuance  of  the  original 
plan  which  he  had  laid  down  for  himself. 

We  have  preserved  sufficent  notices  of  all  the  chief 
things  which  happened  at  N.  York,  Providence,  Boston, 
&c.  and,  according  to  custom  on  similar  occasions,  shall 
record  them.  They  belong  to  the  history  of  our  time. 

A “club”  has  been  formed  in  New  York  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring  “a  total  abolition  of  the  banking  and 
paper  money  system” — the  members  of  which  are  to 
transact  business  only  in  “lawful  money,”  or  coin. 

That  the  banking  business  has  been  too  far  extended  all 
thinking  men  will  agree,  and  that  another  general  blow- 
up of  banks  will  ensue,  is  highly  probable — 'though  the 
“safety-fund  system*  shall  be  introduced  into  every  state; 

*Tlie  “safety  fund!”  A late  New  ITork  paper  tells  11s  that 
the  whole  safety  fund  is  only  about  200,000  dollars;  and  then 
recapitulates  the  names  of  20  “safety  fund”  hanks  which  have 
$4,282,951  in  paper  in  circulation,  to  redeem  which  they  had  no 
more  than  190,854  dollars  in  specie— to  say  nothing  of  the  mo- 
neys deposited  in  them,  liable  to  be  drawn  out  at  a moment’s 
warning! 
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yet  the  total  abolition  of  a paper  currency  is  not  only  im- 
practicable, but  would  be  decidedly  mischievous — impos- 
sible to  be  accomplished. 

One  great  step,  however,  towards  the  assurance  of  a 
better  currency  might  be  made  by  raising  the  standard 
value  of  our  gold  coins,  as  at  present  compared  with  those 
of  silver — so  that  the  former,  in  due  porportions  with  the 
latter,  might  be  retained  for  the  domestic  circulation — 
and  then  the  issue  of  all  bank  bills  of  a less  denomination 
than  ten  dollars  might  be  prohibited.  Such  bills  for  less 
than  five  dollars  do  not  circulate  in  Maryland — and  the 
consequence  is,  that  to  obtain,  and  carry  about,  a suffici- 
ency of  silver  dollars  and  their  parts,  for  change,  subjects 
us  to  inconveniences  which  are  hardly  repaid  in  the  se- 
curity afforded  against  fraudulent  issues  of  one  and  two 
dollar  bank  notes:  and  yet  until  very  recently,  specie  was 
abundant,  and  the  banks  freely  paid  it  out,  on  demand. 

It  is  stated  that,  as  being  essential  to  its  own  safety, 
the  bank  of  the  United  States  has  ordered  a winding-up 
of  its  affairs  at  the  Fayetteville  office;  that  after  the  first 
day  of  November — (instant)  all  instalments  on  loans  he 
paid  in  full;  that  is,  one-fourth  of  the  debt  every  ninety 
days,  and  established  a rule  to  that  effect. 

Much  pecuniary  distress  is  apprehended  on  account  of 
this  proceeding,  though  as  moderate  on  the  part  of  the 
bank  as  could  be  expected,  under  the  condition  in  which 
it  is  violently  placed.  Similar  orders  have,  no  doubt, 
been  issued,  or  will  issue,  to  other  offices. 

It  is  earnestly  urged  in  New  York  that  Nassau  street 
shall  he  widened — and  a bill  for  that  purpose  has  passed 
the  board  of  aldermen.  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  ex- 
pense of  this  improvement  is  estimated  at  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars! 

The  latest  accounts  from  Lisbon  represent  Miguel’s 
force  as  being  too  weak  to  attack  the  city,  and  as  too 
strong  to  be  attacked  by  that  of  Pedro.  Some  small  af- 
fairs had  taken  place  between  the  troops  of  the  rival 
parties. 

The  explosion.  In  reference  to  this  much  agitated 
subject,  the  North  Hampton  Courier  says:  “We  know 
the  Boston  and  New  England  raced  the  Saturday  previ- 
ous, the  reason  why  the  latter  boat  refused  to  take  freight 
for  merchants  in  this  vicinity.  On  that  day  the  Boston 
went  ahead.  The  next  trip  the  engineer  of  the  New 
England  refused  to  go  in  her  for  reasons  not  unconnect- 
ed with  pressing  the  steam  so  high  as  to  endanger  his  own 
life,  and  the  manufacturer  of  her  boilers  from  West  Point 
took  the  engineer’s  station,  confident,  perhaps,  he  could 
push  her  ahead  faster,  by  safely  applying  more  steam. ‘rg 

The  four  and  an  half  per  cent,  stock.  The  se- 
cretary of  the  treasury  has  given  public  notice  that  the 
residue  of  the  four  and  a half  per  cent,  stock  created  by 
the  act  of  May  26,  1824,  will  be  paid  off  on  the  1st  of 
May  next.  This  stock,  by  the  terms  of  the  act,  is  reim- 
bursable at  the  pleasure  of  the  government,  after  the  31st 
of  December  next,  with  six  months’ notice.  The  secre- 
tary has  also  given  notice  that  any  of  the  holders  of  the 
stock  who  choose  may  be  paid  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  six  months,  on  the  presentation  of  their  certificates. 

The  amount  of  this  stock  is  $2,041,611  71. 

It  is  a matter  of  complaint  that  there  is  too  much  mo- 
ney in  the  treasury- — ■why  then  was  not  this  notice  con- 
cerning the  4^  per  cent,  stock  issued  six  months  in  ad- 
vance of  the  31st  December^  Four  months  interest  on 
the  whole  sum  is  lost  by  this  neglect — {30,000  dollars) 
unless  it  shall  be  the  pleasure  of  individuals  to  sell  their 
stock. 
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“The  money  market”  is,  at  this  time,  in  a very 
depressed  state.  The  “New  York  Standard,”  an  “en- 
tire” anti-United  States  bank  paper,  contends  that  good 
notes  can  be  discounted  for  less  than  eighteen-  per  cent, 
per  annum! — and  that  the  new  deposite  banks  do  all  that 
they  can  with  safety,  under  present  circumstances.  The 
“Westchester  Register”  says — “We  understand  that  the 
Philadelphia  banks  have  all  refused  to  loan  any  more 
money,  and  to  discount  notes  of  all  descriptions,  until 
arrangements  are  made  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  bank 
of  the  United  States.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  bank 
of  Chester  county  has  also  declined  discounting  for  a 
time.”  The  “Portland  Advertiser”  affirms  that  “the 
best  names,  yesterday,  would  not  bring  money  from  the 
banks” — and,  though  “the  U.  States  bank  isas  liberal  as  it 
can  be,”  this  is  “a  fine  time  for  the  note  shaver. ” Thus 
it  is,  we  believe,  in  all  the  cities  on  the  sea-board.  “Mo- 
ney is  scarce”' — ’dreadfully  scarce!  and  new  enterprises 
are  suddenly  arrested — This  is  beginning  to  be  felt  in  coun- 
try places.  The  Willamsport,  (Md. ) Banner  says- — “The 
denial  of  the  usual  accommodations,  at  this  season  par- 
ticularly, has  produced  great  and  unusual  distress  in  the 
money  market.  Merchants  in  the  cities  cannot  purchase 
for  cash,  and  if  some  do,  it  is  at  reduced  prices.  Farmers 
will  not  sell,  but  store  their  produce  in  expectation  of  an 
improvement,  when  relief  may  be  afforded.  There  is  no 
money  consequently  among  our  farmers.  Merchants  can- 
not make  collections,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  press  their 
customers.  Neither  can  the  banks  assist  them.  Thus  cut 
off  from  all  supplies  at  the  very  moment  when  they  are 
wanted,  they  either  go  not  to  market  at  all,  or  if  they  go, 
and  make  purchases,  it  must  be  to  a disadvantage — they 
must  be  remunerated  by  their  customers,  who  will  be- 
sides be  compelled,  as  a matter  of  necessity  on  the  part 
of  the  merchant,  to  pay  up  old  scores,  when  there  is  the 
same  difficulty  with  them  to  command  the  means.” 

We  also  feel  the  facts  stated.  October  is  generally  one 
of  our  harvest  months — but  the  fair  and  regular  receipts 
at  this  office  have  scarcely  exceeded  the  amount  of  -wages 
actually  paid,  for  several 'weeks  past,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  cost  of  paper  and  other  disbursements  amounting  to  a 
much  larger  sum.  And  besides,  a greater  proportion  of 
the  receipts  was  in  “money”  that  immediately  passed  into 
the  hands  of  bank-note  shavers — for  cur  working  men 
are  paid  only  in  a currency  which  the  baker  and  butcher 
and  grocer  will  receive,  at  the  value  which  is  marked 
upon  it.  And  such  is  the  case  with  several  of  our  neigh- 
bors and  friends — mechanics,  who  employ  and  subsist 
many  journeymen  and  their  families,  and  some  of  them 
say  that  they  will  soon  be  compelled  to  curtail  their  bu- 
siness, and  discharge  certain  of  their  hands,  however  re- 
luctant, at  the  inclement  season  of  the  year  which  is  ap- 
proaching. This  is  a proceeding  that  must  be  generally 
adopted,  unless  the  pressure  is  relieved;  and  a reduced 
demand  for  labor  will  be  followed  by  reduced  wages  for 
labor  performed.  If  there  was  any  necessity  for  this  sud- 
den and  severe  contraction  of  the  currency,  we  should 
endeavor  to  bear  it  patiently:  but  every  present  reason 
exists  why  money  should  be  “plenty.”  The  prices  of 
produce  and  manufactures,  of  almost  every  kind,  has 
been  high,  and  wages  liberal.  New  enterprises  were 
daily  put  into  operation,  furnishing  new  employments 
and  profits  to  tens  of  thousands.  These  are  checked — 

<d  the  -winter  is  close  at  hand. 

The  general  derangement  of  business  has  already  ren- 
dered more  injury  to  the  people  than  a total  loss  of  the 
deposites  in  the  bank  of  the  United  States  would  have 
caused ! And  if  there  were  good  reasons  for  removing 
the  deposites — -we  think  that  they  ought  not  to  have  been 
removed  in  the  harsh  and  hurried  manner  in  which  they 
were.  The  people,  as  well  as  the  banks,  should  have 
had  time  to  prepare  for  a change  which  so  materially  af- 
fects the  currency,  and  interferes  with  exchanges.  With 
respect  to  the  latter,  1^  and  2 per  cent,  are  charged  on 
such  transactions  as  lately  cost  only  one  half  of  one  per 
cent,  and  the  notes  of  many  banks,  hitherto  liberally  re- 
ceived on  deposite,  are  rejected,  and  will  not  pay  debts 
at  the  banks.  We  would  hope,  and  in  charity  believe, 
that  the  banks,  in  general,  are  doing  all  that  they  can  to 
ease  the  pressure — but  such  are  their  circumstances,  such 
the  uncertainty  of  pecuniary  operations,  that  the  directors 
cannot  calculate  consequences  with  their  former  accuracy, 
and  hence  all  the  corporations  may  err — for  self-pre- 


servation is  the  first  law.  They  must  reserve  the  power 
of  defending  themselves , let  -who  -will  suffer .* 

Cash  duties.  The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
of  the  18th  ult.  says — 

We  are  now  feeling  the  injurious  effect  of  the  system  which 
has  been  substituted  for  the  liberal  policy  established  by  our  fa- 
thers. The  cash  duties  were  intended  to  check  importations, 
by  cutting  off  the  facility  growing  out  of  bonds  on  time.  They 
have  produced  this  effect  only  in  a slight  degree.  There  will 
always  be  cash  enough  to  pay  the  duties  on  all  goods  which  can 
be  imported  at  a profit.  But  the  new  policy  has  accumulated  a 
surplus  on  hand,  which  has  already  made  much  trouble,  and 
will  be  only  a souree  of  evil  so  long  as  it  is  continued.  And 
surely  our  citizens  will  not  consent  to  contribute,  each  his  por- 
tion, to  make  up  a capital  of  twelve  millions  of  dollars,  to  be 
used  by  the  deposile  banks  without  interest,  whether  the  de- 
posites are  in  the  United  States  bank  or  elsewhere. 

The  furnishing  of  capital  to  banks,  which  they  may  use  gra- 
tuitously, is  quite  a new  reason  for  taxing  the  country.  Yet 
this  is  virtually  the  effect  of  cash  duties,  and  of  all  other  duties 
which  produce  a surplus  revenue.  The  easiest  way  in  which 
congress  can  relieve  us  from  our  accumulations,  will  be  to  re- 
store the  credit  system.  Then  the  accumulation  would  drain 
off  while  the  bonds  were  maturing.  Upon  any  system,  how- 
ever, a large  surplus  cannot  be  avoided. 

it  is  another  ill  effect  of  cash  duties,  that  they  drive  persons 
of  small  capital  from  importing,  and  give  the  business  to  the 
rich.  Another  effect  is,  to  confer  special  advantage  on  foreign- 
ers over  our  own  citizens,  inasmuch  as  they  procure  cash  at  a 
much  cheaper  rate  than  we  do. 

Capital  is  yet  scarce  in  our  country.  The  government  is  in 
no  need  of  money— but  on  the  contrary  the  desideratum  in  our 
financial  legislation  is  to  contrive  how  to  cut  the  revenue  low 
enough  to  correspond  with  the  expenses  of  the  government. 
What  can  the  government  do  then,  better  than  to  take  obliga- 
tions for  duties,  corresponding  with  the  ordinary  credits  on  the 
sales  of  the  merchandise  imported?  What  more  fair  than  this? 
The  old  system  extended  its  benefit  to  all  parts  of  the  land.  The 
influence  was  felt  in  every  country  store,  and  almost  by  every 
purchaser  of  foreign  goods. 

Qd^The  cash  duties  were  designed  to  give  a wholesome 
check  to  importations — and  we  much  wish  that  they  had 
been  applied  to  all  articles  long  before  the  period  assign- 
ed by  the  law  of  the  last  session  of  congress.  The  term 
of  the  credits  on  duties  has  been  reduced— but  woollen 
goods  only  are  subjected  to  cash  payments,  at  present; 
and  it  will  not  be  hazarding  any  thing  to  say,  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  value  of  these,  for  many  years  past,  have 
been  on  foreign  account.  The  credits  obtained  of  the 
United  States  were  counted  upon  as  capital  by  the  foreign 
agents,  and  so  used — as  much  so  as  cash  in  hand  ever 
was. 

In  respect  to  credits  on  goods  imported  from  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  there  are  few  really  fair  dealing  and  sol- 
vent American  merchants,  we  think,  who  have  not  found 
in  them  serious  disadvantages,  because  of  the  encourage- 
ment afforded  to  profligate  speculators— who,  like  gam- 
blers at  the  Red  and  Black  tables,  ventured  the  money  or 
credit  which  they  had,  and  made  ne-w  importations  for  the 
chief  purpose  of  paying  off  old  bonds — running  as  long  as 
they  could;  and  (in  the  West  India  business,  especially), 
ending  in  bankruptcy,  and  the  ruin  of  honest  men  who 
confided  in  their  shew  of  wealth  and  prosperity.  The  his- 
tory of  the  West  India  trade,  and  on  this  account  mainly, 
is  truly  calamitous.  Hardly  one  in  an  hundred  of  those 
exclusively  and  extensively  engaged  in  it  (and  as  mere 
merchants J,  have  wound  up  their  affairs,  and  paid  100 
cents  in  the  dollar  of  their  debts — and  for  the  reason  that 
they  used  the  money  of  the  United  States  as  if  it  was  their 
own — -paying  off  one  bond  by  the  credit  obtained  on  ano- 
ther. 

“The  surplus  on  hand”  will  soon  regulate  itself.  The 
reduced  term  of  credits,  with  the  payment  of  certain  du- 
ties in  cash,  have  thrown  into  the  present  year  an  extra 
amount  of  public  revenue;  but  this  will  be  speedily  cor- 
rected— and  the  net  or  proper  revenue  of  current  years 
be  only  obtained.  The  extra  supplies  will  cease  with  the 
periods  of  the  old  credits. 

There  were  manifest  reasons  for  “the  liberal  policy 
established  by  our  fathers, ”+  which  do  not  apply  to  us. 
We  have,  or  ought  to  be  able  to  command,  ail  the  capi- 
tal that  we  can  advantageously  use.  But  carry  out  the 
“policy  of  our  fathers,”  which  imposed  discriminatory 

*The  “Raleigh  Register”  says— It  may  prevent  disappoint- 
ment to  persons  living  at  a distance,  to  mention,  that  the  direc- 
tors of  the  state  bauk,  in  this  city,  have  determined  henceforth 
to  do  no  new  business  in  the  way  of  loans. 

fAs  to  credits  on  duties. 
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duties  on  imports  and  tonnage,  to  encourage  American 
merchants  and  ship-owners — and  the  whole  ground  of  the 
doctrine  of  protection  is  covered  at  once.  We  never 
asked  more. 

“Restore  the  credit  system  ?”  Why — that  will  not  re- 
duce the  ultimate  amount  of  the  duties  payable,  but  in- 
crease it;  and  add  to  the  terrible  difficulty  of  having  on 
hand  more  money  than  the  government  can  (or  -will)  use, 
as  at  present  directed. 

Foreigners,  in  good  credit  at  home,  may  procure  cash 
at  a cheaper  rate  than  we  generally  do — -in  one  per  cent, 
perhaps,  or  little  over.  The  duty  then  being,  or  about 
to  be,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem , they  have  a seeming  ad- 
vantage over  our  merchants,  who  also  borrow  money,  of 
20  cents  in  every  100  dollars  worth  imported — but  the  risk 
and  cost  of  transferring  the  money  is  worth  more  than 
that.  And  if  not  so — 20  cents  in  the  100  dollars  cannot 
materially  affect  the  profit  on  sales! 

“Persons  of  small  capital”  are  comparatively  affected 
only  at  the  rate  of  tioenty  cents  in  the  hundred  dollars , if 
affected  at  all.*  It  is  mere  “moonshine”  to  talk  of  this 
- — no  substantial  thing  can,  in  any  wise,  even  by  the  aid 
of  Mr.  McDuffie’s  “forty  bale  theory!”  be  made  of  it. 
It  is  not  even  “leather  or  prunella.”  But  the  public  has 
this  great  safety — that  all  persons  will  be,  more  or  less, 
compelled  to  do  business  on  their  own  money,  or  own 
credit;  and  “Uncle  Sam”  will  not  come  in,  as  he  so  fre- 
quently does,  and  sweep  awa)r  the  whole  assets  of  a bank- 
rupt, having  a priority  of  claim;  while  those  who  had 
confidence,  because  of  the  credit  : which  '■'■Uncle  Sam ” 
gave  the  individual , are  put-off  with  a dividend  of  one  or 
two  cents  in  the  dollar.  In  the  use  of  money  borrowed 
of  the  banks  or  individuals,  there  must  generally  be  a 
wholesome  limit — by  which  abuses  of  credit  are  correct- 
ed; but  not  so  as  to  money  borrowed  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  shape  of  bonds  given  for  duties.  There  are  many 
memorable  cases  in  point,  to  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
refer  the  editors  of  the  “Journal  of  Commerce /” 

Increased  value  of  property.  Parmentier’s  cele- 
brated garden,  on  Long  Island,  about  2£  miles  from 
Brooklyn  ferry,  and  containing  24  acres,  was  recently 
. sold  to  a company  who  intend  to  convert  it  into  building 
lots,  for  the  great  sum  of  $53,000.  The  late  Mr.  Par- 
mentier  paid  less  than  4,000  dollars  for  this  lot  only  a 
few  years  ago — which’  was  considered  an  extravagant 
price.  The  N.  Y.  Commercial  Advertiser  observes — 
“Although,  for  the  sake  of  the  amiable  lady  and  her  ex- 
cellent daughter,  we  rejoice  that  so  favorable  a sale  has 
been  effected,  yet  we  can  scarcely  refrain  from  regretting 
that  a spot  which  we  have  visited  so  often,  and  with  so 
much  satisfaction,  should  depart  from  the  possession  of 
those  we  esteem  so  highly,  and  who  have  rendered  our 
saunterings  there  so  pleasant — an  abode  which  Hebe 
might  have  envied,  and  which,  we  hope,  will  long  remain 
unadorned  by  huge  masses  of  brick  and  mortar.” 

[These  lots  on  Long  Island  are  purchased  b)  the  New 
York  merchants  and  others  doing  business  in  the  lower 
vards  of  the  city — which  are  now  nearly  filled  up  with 
stores;  the  land  being  too  valuable  for  occupancy  in 
dwelling  houses;  and  these  lots  near  Brooklyn  are  of  as 
easy  access  as  those  located  in  the  upper  parts  of  the 
city  not  yet  built  upon:  and  it  is  remarked  that  the  latter 
have  not  so  rapidly  increased  in  value  as  might  have  been 
expected.  By  dwelling  in  Brooklyn,  a considerable 
amount  of  taxation  is  avoided — and  this,  perhaps,  indu- 
ces some  to  have  their  houses  or  workshops  in  or  near 
that  village.] 

Green  Van  Sickle,  the  late  postmaster  at  Claysville, 
Pa.  to  whom  we  alluded  some  days  ago,  as  the  succes- 
sor both  in  office  and  crime  of  Christian  Weirich,  is  also 
about  to  undergo  similar  punishment.  He  was  arraign- 
ed on  Wednesday  last  week,  in  the  TJ.  S.  district  court,  at 
Pittsburgh,  pleaded  guilty  of  the  offence  charged — -that 
ot  purloining  money  from  the  mail,  and  was  sentenced 

*Thus— goods  costing  100  dollars  in  England,  will  pay  20  dol- 
lars duty  in  the"  United  States. 

12  months  interest,  the  full  [old]  average  of  the  credits  for  du- 
ties, or  20  dollars,  at  6 per  cent,  is  120  cents. 

The  same  at  5 per  cent.  100 

Difference  20  cents. 


to  txvelve  years  imprisonment  in  the  western  penitentiary 
of  that  slate.  The  Pittsburg  Gazette  in  noticing  the 
case,  observes,  that  it  is  a melancholy  instance  of  human 
weakness — as  the  culprit  throughout  his  previous  life 
had  supported  an  unblemished  character.  The  sum 
taken  was,  we  believe,  about  sixty  dollars.  The  result 
is  an  eloquent  example  to  deter. 

[The  post  office  department,  in  general,  appears  to  be 
in  an  “awful”  state!  There  are  many  Weirichs  and 
Van  Sickles,  who,  not  “rewarded”  to  the  extent  of  their 
wishes,  are  in  the  habit  of  robbing  the  mails.  A week 
hardly  elapses  without  an  incident  of  this  kind — and 
such  events  are  the  more  alarming  on  account  of  the 
greatly  increased  quantity  of  bank  notes,  (in  place  of 
drafts),  which  will  pass  through  the  mails,  in  consequence 
of  the  change  of  the  deposites  and  termination  of  the 
charter  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States— for  we  consi- 
der it  impossible  that  any  thirty  or  forty  state  banks, 
however  well  disposed  they  may  be,  can  carry  on  and 
keep  exchanges  in  the  safe  and  convenient  manner  in 
which  they  were  made  by  the  bank  just  named' — the 
whole  business  of  w hich  from  Maine  to  Louisiana,  and 
from  the  sea-coast  to  Missouri,  was  directed  by  one  head, 
and  with  a view  to  one  interest,  about  which  no  conflict 
was  permitted.  These  exchanges  are  now  of  an  enor- 
mous amount — and  will  go  on  to  increase  as  our  country 
becomes  better  cultivated,  and  new  roads  and  canals  are 
made. 

It  is  freely  stated  in  the  newspapers,  that  the  general 
post  office  department  is  in  a state  of  “insolvency  !” 
That  its  businesses  oppressively  deranged  we  well  know, 
by  the  daily  complaints  of  our  subscribers  and  the  retire- 
ment of  many,  because  they  cannot  obtain  the  Register, 
with  any  sort  of  regularity.  We  could  well  afford  to 
give  the  present  incumbent  a “retiring  pension”  of  $200 
a year,  (for  our  share),  provided  a competent  man  was 
put  in  his  place,  politics  being  kicked  out  of  the  depart- 
ment— into  which  they  ought  never  to  have  entered.] 

Working  men’s  convention — at  Boston.  The  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  offered  to  this  convention,  by  Mr. 
Ferrell,  of  Pennsylvania — 

Resolved,  That  we  request  the  workingmen  of  the 
middle  states  to  call  a national  convention  at  such  time 
and  place  as  they  may  deem  expedient — and  that  when 
they  assemble  they  will  take  into  consideration  the  ne- 
cessity of  calling  a national  convention  at  some  central 
point — to  which  convention  we  pledge  ourselves  to  send 
delegates. 

A large  meeting  of  working  men  took  place  in  Boston 
on  Monday  last  week,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  mat- 
ters of  high  importance.  The  following  is  one  of  the 
resolutions  adopted.  It  seems  to  contemplate  a very  ex- 
tensive reform: 

Resolved,  That  no  person  will  receive  our  votes  but 
such  as  are  known  to  be  openly  and  decidedly  favorable 
to  a system  of  general  education,  by  means  of  manual  la- 
bor schools,  supported  at  the  public  expense,  and  open 
alike  to  the  children  of  the  poor  as  well  as  to  the  rich— 
the  abolition  of  all  chartered  monopolies' — a revision  or 
abolition  of  the  present  militia  system — the  abolition  of 
imprisonment  for  debt — an  effective  lien  law  for  laborers 
on  buildings* — a less  expensive  law  system — and  equal 
taxation  on  property. 

Treasury  instructions.  The  following  letter  has 
been  received  at  New  York: 

Treasury  department,  October  19, 1833. 

Gentlemen — In  reply  to  the  memorial  under  date  of  the  7th 
instant,  signed  by  yourself  and  others  and  addressed  to  this  de- 
partment, upon  the  subject  of  allowing  theU.  States’  weighers 
at  the  port  of  New  York  to  receive  compensation  from  mer- 
chants for  the  performance  of  certain  services  for  them,  I have 
to  state,  thnt  upon  due  examination  of  the  subject,  no  reason  is 
perveeived  for  disturbing  the  decision  of  my  predecessor,  refer- 
red to  in  the  memorial.  1 am,  gentlemen,  very  respectfully, 
your  obedient  servant,  R.  B.  TANEY, 

secretary  of  the  treasury. 

Treasury  department,  comptroller's  office,  October  23, 1833. 

“Upon  this  subject  I have  to  observe,  that  as  the  21st  article 
of  the  2d  section  of  the  act  of  14th  July,  1832,  makes  ticklen- 
burgs,  osnaburgs  and  burlaps,  an  exception  to  manufactures  of 
hemp  or  flax,  paying  an  ad  valorem  duty  of25  per  cent,  without 
making  any  other  special  provision  for  them,  they  are  consider- 
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ed  as  being  embraced  by  the  classification  of  “bleached  or 
unbleached  linens ” in  the  24th  article  of  said  section,  and  ac- 
cordingly will  be  free  of  duty  on  being  imported  after  the  31st  of 
December  next. 

(fcf=*We  regard  the  comptroller’s  construction  unfortu- 
nate— but  it  may  be  a just  one.  It  directly  interferes  with, 
and  will  destroy,  an  interesting  branch  of  manufacture 
which  had  just  got  under  way — -the  making  of  coarse  and 
strong  cotton  goods,  which  were  about  to  supercede  those 
named,  to  a very  considerable  extent.  But  these  are  to  be 
the  days  of  “free  trade, ’’and  we  shall  get  wisdom,  by  and 
bye — ‘and  understand  that  it  is  better  to  consume  Ameri- 
can cotton  than  German  tow. 

Gale  on  lake  Erie.  The  Buffalo  Journal  extra,  of 
the  19th  October,  gives  a particular  account  of  a severe 
gale  on  lake  Erie  on  the  17th.  Many  buildings  were  in- 
jured in  Buffalo,  and  the  water  flooded  the  Flats,  &c. 
One  steamboat  was  compelled  to  return  to  port,  and  about 
twenty  vessels  appear  to  have  been  driven  on  shore  or 
otherwise  considerably  damaged — but  no  loss  of  life  is 
stated.  In  “old  times,”  we  used  to  hear  much  of  storms 
on  this  lake. 

North  east  boundary.  Nothing  has  more  contributed  to 
open  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  this  state,  remotely  situated  with 
respect  to  the  disputed  territory,  than  the  rapid  advance  in  the 
price  of  timber  lands.  They  begin  to  make  an  estimate  in  dol 
lars  and  cents,  of  the  value  of  public  property  hazarded  by  the 
treaty  of  Ghent  and  maladroit  management  of  our  public  agents 
since;  and  they  find  it  a large  sum,  not  less  than  $3,000,000  on 
a moderate  calculation.  Besides  its  importance  to  the  general 
government  as  a defensible  frontier,  and  the  national  character 
sullied  by  its  loss,  the  more  sordid  and  ignoble  pecuniary  value 
makes  it  an  object,  that  cannot  easily  be  winked  at  and  shuf- 
fled out  of  sight.  Our  citizens  may  justly  indulge  a solicitude 
to  know  how  the  question  now  stands  between  this  state  and 
the  executive  of  the  United  States.  Secret  negotiations  are  fo- 
reign to  the  genius  of  our  government  and  to  the  wishes  of  our 
citizens.  Last  winter,  as  we  have  understood,  a call  was  made 
in  the  legislature  of  the  state,  upon  the  executive,  to  know  what 
progress  had  been  made  by  the  commissioners  of  the  state,  to- 
wards an  adjustment  with  the  general  government.  The  reply 
was,  that  the  public  good  required  that  they  should  “keep  dark ” 
on  the  subject.  It  must  be  an  extraordinary  crisis,  to  justify 
such  an  answer;  and,  so  far  as  we  know  any  thing  of  public 
sentiment  it  has  occasioned  no  little  dissatisfaction.  It  seems 
to  be  generally  understood, that  the  commissioners  have  accom- 
plished all  that  is  to  be  expected  of  them,  and  it  is  probable  that 
an  early  movement  will  be  made  in  the  next  legislature,  to  abo- 
lish the  law  under  which  they  were  appointed.  [Bangor  Rep. 

On  which  the  “Portland  Advertiser”  says — The  Bangor  Re- 
publican is  drumming  up  public  attention  upon  this  almost  for- 
gotten subject,  [the  “northern  boundary”]  “The  people  be 
gin,”  we  are  told,  “to  make  an  estimate  in  dollars  and  cents,  of 
the  value  of  public  property  hazarded  by  the  treaty  of  Ghent 
and  mal-adroit  managementof  our  public  agents  since;  and  they 
find  it  a large  sum,  not  less  than  $3,000,000,  on  a moderate  cal- 
culation.” “Last  winter,”  it  is  added,  “a  call  was  made  in  the 
legislature  of  the  state,  upon  the  executive,  to  know  what  pro- 
gress had  been  made  by  the  commissioners  of  the  state,  towards 
an  adjustment  with  the  general  government.  The  reply  was, 
that  the  public  good  required,  that  they  should  “keep  dark”  on 
the  subject.  It  must  be  an  extraordinary  crisis,  to  justify  such 
an  answer:  and  so  far  as  we  know  any  thing  of  public  senti 
ment,  it  has  occasioned  no  little  dissatisfaction,” 

[“Traitor  knaves federalists,  only,  in  the  new  nomencla- 
ture of  parties,  should  be  dissatisfied  with  the  doing  of  what 
they  are  ordered  to  do!] 

Boston.  A splendid  range  of  thirty-two  building  have 
lately  been  put  up  on  Commercial  wharf,  at  the  cost  of 
about  $450,000.  The  improvements  in  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton, latterly  made,  are  on  a very  bold  and  magnificient 

scale. 

New  York  canals.  We  learn  from  the  Albany  Ar- 
gus, that  the  amount  of  tolls  received  upon,  the  state  ca- 
nals, in  the  month  of  September,  was  $203,685  82;  being 
an  increase  of  $52,634,  as  compared  with  the  receipts  of 
the  same  month  last  year.  Receipts  of  the  year  to  30th 
September,  $998,176  20;  exceeding  the  receipts  of  last 
year,  down  to  the  same  date,  more  than  $210,000. 

[Thus  is  New  York  gathering  to  herself  population, 
because  of  new  employments,  and  wealth  and  power  fol- 
lows. Let  her  proceedings  be  imitated — not  envied.] 

New  Jersey.  Peter  D.  Vroom,  esq.  was,  on  Friday 
last,  elected  governor  of  New  Jersey,  at  a joint  meeting 
of  the  council  and  assembly,  held  at  Trenton. 


Capital  trials.  At  the  present  term  of  the  Balti- 
more city  court,  a negro  man  was  found  guilty  of  com- 
mitting a rape  on  the  body  of  a white  orphan  girl  about 
13  years  old,  under  most  outrageous  circumstances— and 
a negro  woman  found  guilty  of  wilfully  poisoning  the  late 
lady  of  Dr.  Durkee,  by  whom  she  was  employed  as  a 
cook — by  means  of  arsenic  given  in  a bowl  of  soup. 
The  punishment  for  these  offences,  is  death. 

Important  survey.  Appointment  by  the  governor 
and  council  of  Alary  land.  John  Alexander,  esq.  to  be 
associated  with  the  surveyors  appointed  hy  the  states  of 
Virginia  and  Delaware,  in  surveying  the  sea  coast  and 
inlets  of  the  peninsula,  with  a view  to  the  improvement  of 
the  navigation,  &c.  under  a joint  resolution  of  the  several 
legislatures  to  that  effect. 

Singular  association  of  names.  The  following  is  a 
literal  copy  of  an  advertisement  which  appears  daily  in 
one  of  the  Baltimore  newspapers — 

Gash,  and  very  liberal  prices,  w'illatall  times  be  given 
for  slaves.  All  communications  will  be  promptly  attend- 
ed to,  if  left  at  Sinners'  hotel.  Water  street,  at  which 
place  the  subscribers  can  be  found,  or  at  their  residence 
on  Gallows  Hill,  near  the  Missionary  church — the  house 
is  white . Jas.  F.  Purvis  & Co. 

Georgia.  Mr.  Lumpkin  is  re-elected  governor. 
Present  majority  2,165.  Four  small  counties  were  yet 
to  be  heard  from;  they  cannot  change  the  result,  hut  are 
expected  to  increase  the  majority.  There  is  a majority 
of  about  6,000  against  ratifying  the  proceedings  of  the 
late  state  convention. 

The  “Georgia  Journal”  published  at  Milledgeville, 
a leading  paper  and  opposed  to  the  election  of  Mr. 
Lumpkin,  speaks  of  his  opponents  as  being  the  “repub- 
lican party.”  One  must  keep  a sharp  look  out,  nowa- 
days, to  discover  what  the  republican  party  is — being 
one  thing  in  one  state,  and  another  in  a second,  third  or 
fourth,  &c. 

Louisiana.  The  fever  was  yet  very  malignant  as  late 
as  the  14th  October.  From  the  1st  to  the  13th  October 
inclusive,  the  number  of  deaths  was  273.  From  the  8th 
of  August  to  the  13th  October  the  total  number  of  deaths 
was  1,592,  at  New  Orleans. 

It  is  said  that  the  crop  of  sugar  will  be  one-fourth  short, 
because  of  late  storms,  as  compared  with  that  of  1828, 
which  was  a heavy  one — but  will  exceed  that  of  any  one 
year  since  1828,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  quality  will 
be  uncommonly  good. 

The  cholera  has  nearly  ceased  its  ravages  in  Attakapas, 
&c.  though  at  some  places  it  was  yet  prevailing  with  great 
severity,  especially  among  the  blacks.  The  account  says 
“It  is  very  singular  that  it  seemed  to  pass  by  every  house 
in  which  it  formerly  entered,  and  ravaged  where  it  had 
hitherto  neglected  to  notice  them.”  “The  man  who  can 
discover  the  cause  of  cholera,  may  lay  claim  also  to  the 
philosopher’s  slone- — its  effect  we  all  know  is  death,  here 
at  least  in  three  cases  out  of  five.  It  is  a most  awful  dis- 
ease to  witness,  and  much  more  so  to  suffer  under. 

Two  more  large  sugar  refineries  are  about  to  be  estab- 
lished at  New  Orleans. 

Florida  cotton.  From  two  ports  in  Middle  Flori- 
da, St.  Marks  and  Magnolia,  in  1825,  sixty-four  bales 
were  shipped.  In  the  year  from  the  1st  of  July  1832,  to 
the  1st  of  July  1833,  nine  thousand  six  hundred  and  se- 
venty-five hales  were  shipped  from  the  same  ports. 

What  is  the  amount  of  the  present  year’s  crop?  Flo- 
rida cotton  will  soon  have  a place  in  the  prices  current. 
Its  quality  is  good,  and  a large  quantity  of  it  will  soon  be 
made. 

The  Indians.  A letter  from  Chicago  dated  Sept.  26,  says — 
“A  treaty  was  concluded  this  afternoon  with  the  Potawatomies, 
by  which  they  cede  to  the  United  States  about  five  millions  of 
acres,  embracing  all  their  lands,  except  the  reserves  in  Michi- 
gan. In  consideration  of  this  cession,  they  receive  from  the 
United  States  an  equal  quantity  of  land  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  one  million  of  dollars  to  be  paid  in  various 
ways — one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  goods,  to  be  paid  a part 
now  and  a part  next  year;  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  to  be 
applied  to  the  liquidation  of  claims  against  them;  one  hundred 
thousand  to  be  given  to  half-breeds,  in  lieur.’  reserves 
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which  have  been  applied  for  and  not  granted,  and  to  quiet  the 
Chippewas  to  a part  of  the  lands  purchased  last  year  of  the  Me- 
nomonies;  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  to  be  paid  in  an- 
nual payments  of  fourteen  thousand  dollars,  for  twenty  years; 
the  balance  to  be  applied  to  purposes  of  education,  building 
mills,  purchasing  agricultural  implements,  &c.  Strenuous  ef- 
forts have  been  made  by  the  commissioners  to  purchase  the  re- 
serves in  the  peninsula,  but  so  far  without  success;  their  efforts 
are  still  continued,  and  may  yet  be  successful.” 

A letter  of  a subsequent  date  states, -that  on  the  27th  a treaty 
was  concluded  with  the  St.  Joseph  Indians,  by  which  they  cede 
their  reserve  at  Not-a-wasepa,  and  the  one  on  the  St.  Joseph, 
opposite  Niles.  One  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  added  to 
the  sum  previously  agreed  to  be  paid  to  the  other  portion  of  the 
tribe,  and  they  all  share  alike.  The  persons  who  are  to  furnish 
goods  have  been  named;  there  were  upwards  of  one  hundred 
applicants.  [Detroit  Jour.  Oct.  9. 

Fort  Wayne , Oct.  12.  Gov.  Porter,  Mr.  Schermerhorn  and 
gen.  Marshall,  commissioners  on  the  part  of’the  United  States, 
are  holding  a treaty  with  the  Miami  Indians,  at  the  forks  of  the 
Wabash,  a few  miles  from  this  place,  for  the  purchase  of  all  the 
lands  held  by  them  within  this  state.  Their  reservations  con- 
tain about  one  million  acres  of  land,  situated  on  the  Wabash 
river,  and  along  the  route  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal,  com- 
prising  a body  of  the  most  valuable  land,  on  account  of  its  qua- 
lity as  well  as  situation,  to  be  found  in  Indiana. 

The  “ Galenian”  of  the  27th  ult.  says— Captain  Low.  of  the 
U.  S.  army,  who  passed  through  this  place  last  week,  informed 
us,  that  the  Winnebago  Indians,  of  Rock  river,  who  were  re- 
moved by  col.  Dodge  north  of  the  Wisconsin,  or  a great  part  of 
them,  have  returned  to  their  old  camping  ground,  near  the  Four 
Lakes,  and  are  engaged  in  gathering  rice  and  hunting  as  former- 
ly. They  say  there  is  no  game  north  of  the  Wisconsin,  and 
they  cannot  live  there.  They  talk  of  planting  corn  next  season 
on  Rock  river. 

The  troops  at  Fort  Winnebago  would  be  amply  adequate,  it  is 
believed,  to  keep  those  Indians  off  the  ceded  lands.  But  we 
are  informed  that  they  have  no  instructions  to  that  effect;  that 
matter  being  confided,  exclusively,  to  col.  Dodge,  and  the  dra- 
goon corps  under  his  command.  We  have  reason  to  suppose, 
that  so  soon  as  these  facts  are  made  known,  that  a speedy  re- 
medy will  be  applied. 

New  Echota,  Oct.  5.  We  are  informed  from  an  authentic 
source,  that  a special  agent  under  authority  from  the  president 
of  the  United  States,  clothed  with  full  powers,  for  entering  into 
a treaty  with  the  Cherokees,  has  arrived  at  the  Cherokee  agen- 
cy, awaiting  the  session  of  the  general  council,  which  convenes 
at  Red  Clay,  on  the  2d  Monday  of  this  month.  We  expressed 
our  opinion  some  time  since,  of  the  difficult  position  in  which 
the  president  had  placed  himself  in  regard  to  the  Cherokee  case, 
and  had  adopted  a system  of  operations  to  enroll  the  Cherokees, 
by  appointing  three  agents  for  that  purpose,  and  finding  the  pro- 
gress of  this  measure,  upon  the  whole,  unprofitable,  we  may 
safely  presume,  gave  rise  to  the  appointment  of  the  fourth. 
The  disposition  of  the  Cherokees  with  regard  to  a new  treaty, 
has  been  unalterably  fixed,  from  which  they  will  not  move, 
while  justice  has  been  loudly  complaining  of  the  flagrant  viola- 
tions of  the  seventeen  existing  treaties.  The  Cherokees  have 
been  placed  by  circumstances  in  a novel  and  peculiar  situation. 
They  have  purchased  fairly  the  protection  of  their  rights  from 
the  general  government,  whose  interposition  at  this  crisis  has 
been  refused.  The  great  principles  involved  and  the  value  of 
the  property,  has  compelled  the  Cherokees,  however  humiliat- 
ing it  may  be,  to  entreat  the  government  to  reinstate  them  to 
their  original  rights.  But  in  the  mean  time  oppression  and 
agents  have  increased  to  enable  the  government  to  force  a trea- 
ty, while  the  former  is  pleading  for  relief,  the  latter  has  likewise 
made  it  its  object  to  beg  and  tease  for  a treaty.  This  is  the  dis- 
gusting fruits  of  the  humane  policy,  and  we  hope  the  commis- 
sioner may  have  full  authority  to  remove  the  great  encroach- 
ment on  the  Cherokees,  to  the  honor  of  the  government. 

[Phcenix. 

Canada.  The  Montreal  Daily  Advertiser  of  the  22d 
saysc — We  regret  to  hear  that  several  failures  have  oc- 
curred in  town  within  a few  days.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
these  will  be  the  last  for  this  season,  which  has  been  re- 
markable for  the  uumber  of  these  misfortunes,  and  the 
earliness  with  which  they  have  occurred. 

There  have  also  been  some  heavy  failures  at  Quebec. 

Algiers.  Some  of  the  British  journals  shew  much 
jealousy  because  of  the  fitting-out  of  a new  and  large  ex- 
pedition, by  France,  for  consolidating  and  extending  her 
conquests  in  Africa.  It  is  the  real  John  Bull  ‘'genius” 
to  he  in  enmity  with  others  for  doing  those  things,  for 
themselves,  which  Great  Britain  is  every  day  doing,  for 
herself!  She  has  impressed  our  seamen  on  the  high 
seas — but  if  the  United  Stages  should  sanction  such  an 
impressment  of  “free  born”  British  seamen,  a noise 
would  be  made  which  might  make  one  believe  that  the 
world  was  coming  to  an  end  ! ! ! And,  while  Great  Bri- 
tain has  gathered  into  her  dominion  in  Asia  not  less  than 
150  millions  of  persons,  and  a vast  territory— some  of 
Iter  people  arq  ready  to  quarrel  with  France  for  destroy- 


ing the  piratical  hordes  of  Africa,  and  endeavoring  to  re- 
store fertility  and  civilization  to  the  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. It  is  right  in  Bull  to  levy  a duty  of  1,000  per 
cent,  on  our  tobacco,  and  of  100  per  cent,  on  our  flour 
but  wrong  in  America  to  lay  a duty  of  50  per  cent,  on 
English  manufactures  of  wool  or  iron,  &c. 

News  from;  the  east.  The  Dutch  government  in  Sumatra 
was  deemed  to  be  in  great  danger,  and  the  destruction  of  their 
power  over  that  island  is  confidently  predicted. 

The  first  number  of  a neatly  printed  paper,  entitled  “The 
Evangelist”  has  made  its  appearance  in  Canton.  It  is  as  the 
name  imports  devoted  to  intelligence  of  a decidedly  religious 
character.  It  is  printed  partly  in  English  arid  partly  in  the  Chi- 
nese character. 

At  Manilla  great  alarm  was  occasioned  early  in  the  month  of 
April,  from  the  sudden  decrease  of  water  in  the  river,  which 
was  attributed  to  some  volcanic  action  in  the  interior.  The 
water  had  changed  to  a greenish  color,  and  with  so  unpleasant 
an  odour  as  to  render  it  useless  for  all  purposes  of  domestic  eco- 
nomy. 

Repeated  acts  of  piracy  had  been  committed  at  Malacca,  and 
the  adjacent  maritime  districts. 

The  Singapore  Chronicle  of  the  28th  of  March  notices  the  ar- 
rival at  that  place  of  a square  rigged  vessel  belonging  to  the  Co- 
chin Chinese  government.  She  was  the  fourth  that  had  arrived 
the  current  season,  and  was  manned  wholly  by  Cochin  Chinese, 
except  that  they  have  generally  an  European,  or  a native  of 
Macao, on  board,  to  direct  them  through  seas  unknown  to  them- 
selves. The  object  of  their  voyages  is  said  to  be  rather  scienti- 
fic inquiry,  than  commercial  enterprize.  They  have  two  man- 
darins on  board,  each  probably  men  of  scientific  note  in  their 
own  country.  From  Singapore  they  proceeded  to  Batavia. 
They  procured  files  of  all  the  Indian  papers  they  could  collect, 
for  the  purpose  of  translating  the  most  interesting  portions  for 
the  information  of  his  Cochin  Chinese  majesty.  “A  spirit  of 
inquiry  like  this,  says  the  editor,  is  most  laudable,  and  places 
the  Cochin  Chinese  government  much  in  advance  of  the  celes- 
tial government  of  China,  in  the  road  to  improvement.” 

Calcutta  papers  announce  the  arrival  at  Mauritius,  of  sir 
William  Nicolay,  the  new  governor  of  that  island,  who  had 
taken  active  measures  to  put  down  the  spirit  of  insubordina- 
tion which  had  succeeded  in  ejecting  Mr.  Jeremie  from  the  go- 
vernment. The  member  of  the  council  who  took  the  lead  in 
that  measure  was  dismissed  at  the  express  order  of  lord  Gode- 
rich. 

The  U.  S.  sloop  of  war  Peacock , capt.  Geissenger,  arrived  at 
Singapore  on  the  1st  of  May  from  Siam,  which  place  she  left  on 
the  7th  April.  The  next  morning  she  fired  a salute  of  thirteen 
guns,  which  number  was  returned  from  the, fort. 

The  Singapore  Chronicle  of  the  9th  May  states,  that  she  left 
China  on  the  29th  of  December  last,  on  a diplomatic  mission  to 
Cochin  China  and  Siam,  having  on  board  Mr.  Edward  Robeits, 
as  special  agent  of  the  American  government. 

It  is  distant  from  Hue,  the  capital  of  Cochin  China,  where 
the  king  resides,  about  five  or  six  days’  journey  over  land. 
Owing  to  various  unexplained  causes,  the  object  of  the  mission 
Was  not  accomplished,  and  after  remaining  at  Phuyen  about 
one  month,  (from  the  5th  of  January  to  the  8th  of  February), 
the  Peacock  proceeded  to  Bankok,  a town  in  the  kingdom  of 
Siam,  where  the  mission  was  more  successful,  having  complet- 
ed a commercial  treaty  with  the  Siamese  government. 

The  Peacock  was  to  proceed  to  Batavia  in  a day  or  two, 
where  the  U.  S.  schooner  of  war  Boxer  was  supposed  to  be 
awaiting  her  arrival.  In  the  same  paper  of  -the  16th,  we  notice 
her  departure  on  the  10th  May  for  Batavia. 

During  the  stay  of  the  Peacock  at  Bankok,  a conflagration 
took  place,  by  which  the  whole  Christian  parish  of  Santa  Cruz, 
consisting  of  about  150  or  200  huts,  were  burnt  down;  two  or 
three  lives  only  were  lost. 

A letter,  signed  Albrand,  priest  and  apostolic  missionary,  and 
addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Singapore  Chronicle,  relates  that 
the  king  of  Cochin  China  had  passed  solemn  and  severe  edicts 
against  the  missionaries  and  Christians  residing  within  his 
realms,  that  the  French  Catholic  missionaries  had  suffered  es- 
pecial persecution,  that  the  Christian  churches  were  pulled 
down  and  both  men  and  women  were  thrown  into  prison  “for 
no  other  reason  than  that  of  their  being  Christians.”  One  of 
the  French  missionaries  arrived  at  Siam  whilst  the  Peacock 
was  there,  having  fled  from  Cochin  China,  and  obtained  leave 
to  repair  to  Bankok.  Many  Christians  in  Cochin  China  were 
reported  to  have  been  compelled  to  trample  on  the  cross,  and 
to  wear  the  cotfgue — a heavy  wooden  collar  worn  by  criminals 
in  that  country.  

Con  fishing.  It  is  known,  probably,  to  many,  per- 
haps not  all,  of  our  readers,  that  our  good  old  cape  takes 
its  name  from  the  fact  that,  formerly  large  numbers  of  cod 
fish  were  taken  near  it.  Bartholomew  Gosnold  is  said  to 
have  discovered  it  in  1602,  and  having  taken  a great  quan- 
tity of  these  fish  near  it,  gave  it  its  present  name.— 
There  are  two  favorite  places  of  resort  for  the  cod:  one 
in  Europe,  off  Doggers’ bank,  Well-Bank  and  Grommer; 
the  other,  and  most  extensive  and  important,  on  the  coast 
of  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland,  comprising  the  Grand 
Bank  and  Labrador.  The  amount  of  these  fish,  taken  an- 
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jrnally  by  Americans,  French  and  English,  has  been  es- 
timated at  40,000,000.  [ Barnstable  Jour. 

Distribution  of  Bibles.  From  the  Boston  Mercan- 
tile Journal . From  official  sources  it  appears  that  the 
American  Bible  society,  with  813  auxiliary  societies, 
during  the  last  year,  have  issued  of  Bibles  and  Testa- 
ments in  the  English,  Spanish,  French,  German,  Welch 
and  Irish  languages,  and  in  several  Indian  di^lepts  91,168 
Since  its  formation  in  1816  1,326,692 

Philadelphia  Bible  societies  172,422 

Other  societies,  estimated  at  100,000 


Total  1,690,282 

The  British  and  foreign  Bible  society,  with  2,614  aux- 
iliaries, have  issued  72  editions,  in  languages  and  dialects 
In  which  the  scriptures  were  never  before  printed — sS4 
new  translations  and  49  reprints. 

Total  number  of  volumes  distributed  since  the 

year  1304  7, 608, 61 5 

The  Russian  Bible  society  suspended  in  1826  861,105 

Societies  in  different  parts  of  Europe  2,516,130 

Societies  in  Asia  315,031 


In  Europe  and  Asia 
America^  Sopjeties 


11,300,881 

1,690,282 


Total  distribution 


12,991,163 


Primary  schools  in  Prussia.  The  population  of 
Prussia,  according  to  the  last  census,  is  12,726,825;  and 
there  were  estimated  to  be,  in  1831,  4,767,072  children 
under  14  years  of  age.  The  school  age,  by  law,  is  from 
7 to  14.  The  average  mortality  at  different  periods  is 
such,  that  of  the  children  under  14  years  of  age,  3-7  are 
estimated  to  be  between  7 and  14;  which  would  give  in 
Prussia,  2,043,030  children  of  the  school  age.  The 
whole  number  of  children  in  the  primary  schools  in  1831 
was  2,021,421 — showing  a difference  of  only  21,609  be- 
tween the  actual  number  and  that  required  by  the  law, 
which  aims  at  the  education  of  every  child.  And  even 
this  difference  is  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  Cou- 
sin with  perfect  consistency,  with  the  supposition  that  all 
the  children  are  educated  according  to  the  spirit  of  the 
law. 

To  accommodate  these  children,  there  are  in  the  king- 
dom, 22,112  public  primary  schools — of  which  21,789 
are  elementary,  and  823  medium  schools  (so  called  be- 
cause intermediate  between  the  elementary  schools  and 
the  gymnasia.)  Of  the  823,  481  are  for  boys,  and  342 
for  girls.  Now  there  are  in  Prussia  1,021  towns,  of 
whieh  only  26  have  a population  of  more  than  10,000.  So 
that,  not  only  all  the  towns  of  10,000  inhabitants  or  more 
ibut  three-fourths  of  the  others  also,  have,  besides  the 
^elementary  schools,  indispensable  to  the  lowest  class  of 
the  people,  “medium  schools”  for  their  accommodation 
The  elementary  schools,  especially  in  the  country,  com- 
prise both  sexes,  which  are  divided  only  by  being  placed 
in  different  parts  of  the  same  room.  In  the  medium 
schools,  the  boys  and  girls  occupy  different  rooms  and 
have  no  connexion  with  each  other. 

Connected  with  the  22,612  elementary  and  medium 
schools,  there  are  27,749  masters  and  mistresses,  22,211 
masters  and  640  mistresses  are  connected  with  the  21,789 
^elementary  schools  alone.  The  mistresses,  almost  if  not 
quite  universally,  act  only  as  assistants.  Cousin  did  not 
find  one  at  the  head  of  a public  school. 

The  schools  have  been  brought  under  this  effective  or- 
ganization by  dint  of  law  and  power.  Parents,  guardi- 
ans, the  agents  of  manufacturing  establishments,  ike.  are 
required,  under  sufficient  penalties,  to  show  that  the  chil- 
dren under  their  care  receive  proper  instruction,  and  the 
clergy  are  not  allowed  to  admit  to  the  communion  those 
who  have  not  spent  at  school  the  time  required  by  sta- 
tute. [ Recorder . 

PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION. 

GREAT  TOWN  MEETING,  AT  BALTIMORE, 

Of  the  mechanics  and  working  men. 

Agreeably  to  notice  given  in  the  public  papers  of  the  city,  a 
very  large  and  respectable  concourse  of  citizens  assembled  in 
Monument  Square  op  Monday  evening  last,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  nominating  two  per- 
sons jo  the  offices  of  president  and  vice  president.  The  meet- 


ing was  organized  by  calling  Mr.  Samuel  Mass  to  the  chair,  and 
appointing  col.  Jacob  Deems  and  major  Edward  Spedden  vice 
presidents,  and  John  N.  Millington  and  John  N.  Muryhy  secre- 
taries. The  object  of  the  meeting  having  been  stated  by  the 
chair,  the  lollovviug  resolution  was  offered  and  unanimously 
adopted: 

Resolved,  That  Edward  Needles,  William  C.  Clayton,  John 
F.  Iioss,  Philip  Mort  and  Joseph  Thomas,  be  appointed  to  re- 
commend  fifty  persons  as  a committee,  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  take  the  objects  of  the  meeting  into  consideration,  and  sub- 
mit resolutions  for  its  decision,  and  that  the  committee  of  fifty 
persons  be  instructed  to  take  such  measure  as  a majority  of 
them  may  deem  necessary  to  bring  the  objects  of  this  meeting 
before  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  selected  to  constitute  said 
committee: 

Edward  Lucas,  Joseph  Smith,  Lambert  Thomas,  Nicholas 
Smith,  John  Marriot,  George  Elliott,  George  Manis,  William 
Wooddy,  Thomas  ©.  Marriot,  Walter  Ball,  Washington  J.  Lea- 
man,  John  Earnhardt,  John  Zimmerman,  John  Coats,  Daniel 
Bender,  Henry  Suter,  Robert  Dutton,  John  Garrett,  Thomas 
Bruff,  Edward  N.  Sweeney,  James  Daley,  William  Gorsuch, 
Noah  Wulker,  Francis  Loman,  William  Hubbard,  Edward 
Cockey,  Frederick  Baker,  Francis  Cooper,  Josiah  Bailey,  Mar- 
cus Wolf,  William  Barton,  George  Williams,  Robert  D.  Mill- 
holland,  John  M.  Hoff,  Michael  Christopher,  Nelson  Stocksdale, 
Joseph  Hughes,  Henry  Freyer,  John  Carey,  Clement  Carter, 
Henry  Richmond,  George  Johnson,  William  K.  Boyd,  William 
B.  Neville,  Folger  Pope,  George  L.  Hughes,  Mautden  Perrine, 
William  Johnson,  John  Wright,  James  Claypoole. 

After  having  retired  for  a short  time,  the  committee  of  fifty 
reported  to  the  meeting  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions, 
which  were  accepted  by  the  meeting  with  great  unanimity: 
Whereas,  The  present  incumbent  of  the  presidential  chair, 
following  the  example  of  the  father  of  his  country,  will  retire 
from  that  office  at  the  end  of  his  present  term  of  service;  it  be- 
comes the  duty  of  the  people  to  select  a successor,  and  it  is  of 
importance  to  ourselves,  as  well  as  to  coming  generations,  and 
to  the  friends  of  liberty  throughout  the  world,  that  a person 
should  be  chosen,  whose  past  services  and  known  patriotism, 
justice,  energy,  firmness  and  moderation,  will  guarantee  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  that  he  will  discharge  the  duties  of 
the  office  in  such  manner  as  will  conduce  to  the  happiness  of 
the  people,  and  to  the  preservation  of  our  liberties;  so  that  the 
bright  example  which  we  now  present,  of  a government  found- 
ed on  liberty  and  equality,  deriving  ail  its  powers  from  the  peo- 
ple and  extending  its  blessings  and  protection,  alike  to  all  its 
citizens,  may  not  be  lost,  its  glory  impaired,  nor  the  blood  of 
our  fathers  shed  in  vain. 

And  whereas,  The  number  of  candidates  whom  partial  friends 
or  different  interests  have  presented  to  our  notice,  renders  it 
necessary,  in  order  that  an  election  be  had  by  the  people,  that 
an  inquiry  be  at  once  instituted  into  their  qualifications,  and 
such  an  expressioti  of  the  public  will  be  given  as  early  as  pos- 
sible, as  may  lead  to  unity  of  action  and  purpose;  and  believing 
as  we  do,  that  all  this  will  best  be  accomplished  by  public  meet- 
ings of  the  people,  be  it  therefore 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  recommend  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  to  assemble  in  their  different  districts,  and  to 
adopt  such  measures  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  ensure  an 
election  of  president  by  the  people. 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  views  the  alternative  of  an  elec- 
tion of  president  by  the  house  of  representatives  as  an  evil 
fraught  with  danger  to  the  liberties  of  our  country. 

Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  citizens  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  to  favor  such  an  alteration  of  the  constitution,  as  will 
secure  to  the  people  that  important  privilege  under  all  circum- 
stances. 

Resolved,  That  JOHN  McLEAN,  of  Ohio,  be  recommended 
to  the  notice  of  the  people,  as  a man  every  way  qualified  to  fill 
the  office  of  president  of  the  U.  States;  and  this  meeting  herehy 
agree  to  use  all  fair  and  honorable  means  to  secure  hi3  election. 

Resolved.,  That  this  meeting  do  not  wish,  nor  is  it  hereby  in- 
tended, to  thrust  their  own  particular  views  and  sentiments  on 
the  people,  but  by  thus  publicly  expressing  them,  are  actuated 
only  with  a desire  to  the  general  good — and  if  it  should  appear 
that  the  person  whom  they  recommend  will  not  meet  with  the 
approbation  of  a majority  of  the  people,  this  meeting  will  waive 
their  recommendation  in  favor  of  such  man  as  will  secure  that 
majority,  provided,  he  possesses  all  those  qualifications  which, 
as  set  forth  in  the  preamble,  we  deem  necessary  for  the  man  to 
have  who  aspires  to  the  high  and  honorable  office  of  president 
of  the  United  States. 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  waive  for  the  present  the  recom- 
mendation of  a candidate  for  the  vice  presidency. 

Resolved,  That  these  proceedings  be  signed  by  the  president 
and  vice  presidents,  and  attested  by  the  secretaries,  and  pub- 
lished in  all  the  papers  of  this  city,  with  a request  that  they  he 
copied  into  all  the  papers  published  in  the  United  States,  friend- 
ly to  the  cause  of  the  people.  SAMUEL  MASS,  president. 

Jacob  Deems, 

Edward  Spedden, 

John  N.  Millington,  } seeretarieSt 
John  iv.  Murphy,  > 


vice  presidents. 


MASONRY  IN  VERMONT. 

Montpelier,  Vcr.  Oct.  12.  The  grand  lodge  of  the  state  of  Ver- 
mont met  at,  Montpelier,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  October,  A. 
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D.  1833,  being  its  regular  auriual  session.  During  said  session 
the  following  resolutions  were  presented  for  its  consideration. 

“ Resolved . That  each  and  every  chapter  or  dispensation  here- 
tofore issued  or  granted  by  the  grand  lodge,  or  under  the  autho- 
rity thereof,  constituting  lodges  within  this  stale  and  authorizing 
members  of  the  masonic  fraternity  to  assemble  as  masons,  and 
to  enter  apprentices,  pass  fellow  crafts  and  raise  to  the  degree 
of  masons,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  revoked  and  annulled, 
and  said  lodges  are  hereby  declared  to  be  dissolved,  and  all  rights 
and  privileges  appertaining  to  the  same,  so  far  as  conferred  by 
or  under  the  authority  of  the  grand  lodge,  held  for  naught. 

“And  it  is  hereby  further  resolved  and  decreed,  That  each  and 
every  subordinate  lodge  constituted  as  aforesaid,  shall  have  full 
power  to  dispose  of  any  and  all  funds,  furniture  and  jewels  or 
other  properly  of  any  kind  whatever  belonging  thereto  in  such 
manner  and  for  such  purposes  as  said  lodges  may  deem  proper 
and  expedient. 

“And  it  is  hereby  further  resolved  and  decreed,  That  this  grand 
lodge  from  and  after  the  close  of  this  communication,  shall  be 
held  to  be  dissolved  and  extinct,  and  the  society  of  free  and  ac- 
cepted masons  within  this  state,  under  the  supervision  and  ju- 
risdiction of  this  grand  lodge,  shall  cease  to  exist  as  an  organiz- 
ed and  constituted  body,  and  each  and  every  member  thereof 
shall  be  and  hereby  is  fully  absolved  and  discharged  from  all  al- 
legiance or  duty  to  this  grand  lodge  or  any  subordinate  lodge, 
constituted  as  aforesaid  in  its  constituted  capacity,  and  shall  be 
free  to  act  in  relation  thereto  according  to  the  "dictates  of  his 
own  conscience  and  sense  of  moral  right.  ” 

After  a full  and  free  discussion  of  said  resolutions,  it  was 
moved  that  the  same  be  dismissed,  and  the  question  being  taken 
by  yeas  and  nays,  decided  in  the  affirmative— -79  votes  being 
cast  in  favor  of  dismissing  and  41  against  it. 

“ Resolved , That  the  grand  lodge  is  now  ready  to  receive  and 
revoke  the  charters  of  such  secular  lodges  under  its  jurisdiction 
as  are  desirous  of  surrendering  them  at  the  present  time,  and 
that  the  representatives  of  secular  lodges  who  are  authorised  to 
make  such  surrender  are  now  requested  to  deposite  their  said 
charters  with  the  grand  secretary,  and  that  each  and  every  se- 
cular lodge  be  and  is  hereby  authorised  to  surrender  and  deliver 
its  charter  and  records  to  the  grand  secretary  aforesaid,  at  any 
time  previous  to  the  next  annual  communication  of  this  grand 
lodge,  and  that  all  the  funds,  jewels,  furniture  and  property  of 
such  lodges  be  left  under  their  control  respectively,  to  be  appro- 
priated to  such  objects  as  they  may  think  proper,  and  that  the 
grand  lodge  recommend  to  said  lodges  to  appropriate  their  funds 
and  the  avails  of  their  property  to  the  common  school  fund  of  this 
ttate”  . 

This  subject,  which  has  engrossed  so  much  of  public  atten- 
tion, and  which  now  appears  to  have  been  definitely  acted  upon 
by  the  grand  lodge,  will  hereafter  be  presented  more  at  large  to 
the  people  of  Vermont  by  the  officers  of  that  body. 

On  which  the  “Montpelier  Watchman  ’ says — 

It  will  be  seen  by  th.e  last  resolution  adopted  at  the  recent 
session  of  the  grand  lodge,  at  this  place,  that  the  way  is  prepar- 
ed for  the  secular  lodges  to  surrender  their  charters  and  devote 
their  property  to  the  noble  charity  of  educating  the  poor.  We 
hope  the  friends  of  this  measure  throughout  the  state  will  lose 
no  time  in  carrying  the  resolution  of  the  grand  lodge,  in  relation 
to  the  funds  of  secular  lodges,  into  practical  operation,  into  full 
and  complete  effect.  Although  the  resolutions  to  revoke  and 
annul  the  charter  of  the  grand  lodge,  immediately,  did  not  pre- 
vail, as  we  had  hoped  and  expected  they  would,  a measure,  if 
not  the  best,  perhaps  the  least  objectionable  to  many,  has  been 
adopted,  for  the  final  and  effectual  surrender  of  masonry,  in  all 
its  forms,  throughout  the  state.  When  the  secular  lodges  shall 
have  surrendered  and  returned  their  charters,  the  grand  lodge, 
having  little  else  than  a “name  to  live,”  will  probably  complete' 
the  work.  The  branches  all  lopped  off,  the  body  of  course  will 
die. 

— 

THE  OPINION  OF  MR.  TANEY, 

ATTORNEY  GENERAL  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

On  the  validity  of  the  law  of  New  Jersey,  under  which  the  Camden 
and  Amboy  rail  road,  and  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  companies 
claim  a monopoly.  r 

_ Washington,  September  5tli,  1833. 

Sir:  I proceed  to  state  my  opinion  on  the  questions  you  have 
proposed  to  me  at  the  instance  of  the  Trenton  and  New  Bruns- 
wick turnpike  company. 

It  is  now  too  well  settled  to  be  disputed,  that  a charter  grant- 
ed by  a state  to  a company  incorporated  to  make  a road  or  ca- 
nal, where  the  funds  for  the  work  are  provided  by  individuals 
is  a contract  on  the  part  of  the  state,  and  the  public  cannot  by 
subsequent  legislation,  alter  the  terms  of  the  charter. 

The  second  section  of  the  act  of  March  2d,  1832,  passed  by 
the  legislature  of  New  Jersey,  contains  a stipulation  that  the 
state  shall  not  for  a specified  time  incorporate  any  company, 
(except  such  as  are  therein  mentioned),  for  the  purposes  of  mak- 
ing a rail  road  to  be  used  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  or 
merchandise  between  the  cities  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York, 
or  to  compete  in  business  with  the  Camden  and  Amboy  road, 
without  the  consent  of  the  united  canal  and  rail  road  comna- 
nies.  K 

This  pledge  on  behalf  of  the  state,  is  not  given  in  express  and 
direct  terms,  but  it  may  be  finally  implied  from  the  words  of 
the  law.  And  assuming  this  to  be  the  interpretation  of  the  act 
of  March  2d,  1832,  the  question  arises  whether  the  legislature 


had  the  power  to  enter  into  such  a contract  with  the  canal  and 
rail  road  companies,  and  thereby  to  bind  the  state  and  all  future 
legislative  bodies  of  the  state  to  adhere  to  its  conditions. 

As  the  legislature  exercises  only  a delegated  power,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  they  cannot  bind  the  state  by  contract  or  otherwise, 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  authority  granted  to  ahem  by  their  con- 
stituents. The  legislative  body  is  not  the  depository  of  the  en- 
tire sovereignty  of  the  state  and  capable  of  binding  the  people 
by  its  acts  in  all  cases  whatsoever.  It  is  the  agent  of  the  so- 
vereign power,  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  executing  certain 
trusts,  and  when  it  steps  beyond  the  limits  of  its  authority,  its 
acts  are  void  and  do  not  bind  the  people  by  whom  it  was  cho 
sen.  Like  all  other  cases  of  delegated  power,  the  constituent 
is  not  bound  further  than  the  agent  is  authorised  to  act  for  him. 

Nor  will  the  act  derive  any  additional  obligatory  force  from  the 
form  in  which  the  assumed  power  is  executed,  and  if  it  is  not 
authorised,  it  is  equally  a nullify  whether  it  takes  the  shape  of 
an  ordinary  act  of  legislation,  or  that  of  a contract  with  indivi- 
duals. In  order  to  render  a contract  made  by  the  legislature 
obligatory  on  the  people  of  the  state,  it  is  necessary  to  shew 
that  they  had  authorised  the  legislature  to  make  such  an  en- 
gagement on  their  behalf— and  those  who  maintain  the  validity 
of  the  agreement  in  question,  must  take  upon  themselves  the 
burthen  of  proving  that  the  power  to  make  it  had  been  delegat- 
ed by  the  people  of  New  Jersey  to  the  legislative  body. 

It  will,  I presume,  be  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  the  legisla- 
ture of  New  Jersey  exercises  a limited  authority,  and  that  it 
does  not  represent  the  entire  power  of  the  people  of  the  state. 
Their  constitution  provides  for  the  election  of  the  members  of 
the  legislature  every  year,  and  does  not  specifically  enumerate 
the  powers  which  the  legislative  department  shall  exercise,  but 
the  authority  of  that  branch  of  government,  is  in  some  respects 
expressly  restrained  by  the  constitution,  and  there  are  obviously 
other  limitations  necessarily  to  be  implied  from  the  nature  of  our 
institutions  and  the  principles  of  free  representative  govern- 
metit.  Frequent  elections,  which  have  been  considered  one  of 
the  great  safe  guards  of  the  people,  would  lose  much  of  their 
value,  if  a single  legislature  might  disarm  their  successors  of 
the  most  important  legislative  powers,  and  bind  the  people  of 
the  state  and  their  descendants  forever 

The  power  claimed  by  the  legislature  of  New  Jersey  in  this 
instance,  is  that  of  restricting  the  power  of  succeeding  legisla- 
tures in  the  exercise  of  certain  legislative  functions;  and°they 
have  by  a contract  wjtli  individuals  or  corporations  en<*a<*ed 
that  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  New  Jersey  shall  not 
for  a specified  time,  exercise  the  power  of  incorporating  a com- 
pany for  the  purpose  of  making  a rail  road  in  a certain  part  of 
the  state.  The  question  is,  have  the  people  of  New  Jersey  de- 
legated to  the  legislative  body  the  power  to  make  such  a con- 
tract, and  to  deprive  them  for  the  time  specified  of  the  power 
of  prosecuting  such  works  of  internal  improvement  as  they  may 
deem  nfecessary  to  advance  their  interests  and  promote  the  pros- 
perity of  the  state? 

There  is  no  clause  in  the  constitution  of  New  Jersey  which 
gives  the  power  specifically  to  the  legislature;  and  if  it  exists  it 
must  be  on  the  ground  that  it  is  an  incident  to  representative 
legislative  power  generally,  and  may  always  be  exercised  by  the 
legislative  body,  when  there  is  no  express  prohibition  in  the 
constitution. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  would  appear  to  be  hi->h 
authority  for  regarding  this  power  as  an  incident  to  the  power 
of  legislation.  In  the  act  of  congress  incorporating  the  bank 
of  the  United  States,  there  is  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  not  to  authorise  any  other  bank  out  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  dm  ing  the  existence  of  that  charter-  and  si- 
milar pledges  may  be  found  in  similar  cases,  in  the  legislation 
of  different  states,  where  Ihe  constitution  lias  not  expressly  con- 
ferred on  the  legislature  the  power  to  make  them. 

But  with  every  respect  for  the  distinguished  men  who  have 
sanctioned  such  legislation  in  the  general  government,  or  in  the 
states,  I cannot  think  that  a legislative  body,  holding  a limited 
authority  under  a written  constitution,  can  by  contract  or  other- 
wise, limit  the  legislative  power  of  their  successors.  The  power 
which  the  constitution  gives  to  the  legislative  body,  must  al- 
ways exist  in  that  body  until  it  is  altered  by  the  people  and 
connot  be  restricted  by  a mere  legislative  act.  If  they  can  de- 
prive their  successors  of  the  power  of  chartering  companies  of  a 
particular  description  or  in  particular  places,  it  is  obvious  that 
upon  the  same  principle,  they  might  deprive  them  of  the  power 
of  chartering  any  corporations,  for  anv  purpose  whatever:  and 
if  they  might  by  contract,  or  otherwise,  deprive  their  successors 
of  this  legislative  power,  they  could  surrender  any  other  legis- 
lative power  whatever  in  the  same  manner,  and  bind  the  state 
forever  to  submit  to  it.  The  existence  of  such  a power  in  a 
representative  body  has  no  foundation  in  reason,  or  in  public 
convenience, and  is  inconsistent  with  the  principles  upon  which 
all  our  political  institutions  are  founded.  For  if  a legislative 
body  may  thus  restrict  the  power.of  its  successors,  a single  im- 
provident act  of  legislation,  may  entail  lasting  and  incurable  evil 
on  the  people  ofa  state.  It  may  compel  them  to  forego  the  advan- 
tages which  their  local  situation  affords,  and  prevent  them  from 
using  the  means  necessary  to  promote  the  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness of  the  community.  It  is  unnecessary  to  state  cases  in  which 
evils  of  the  most  serious  character  might  arise  from  such  a power 
in  the  legislature.  They  will  readily  suggest  themselves  to  any 
one  who  reflects  on  the  subject. 

There  are  cases  no  doubt  in  which  the  acts  of  the  legislature 
irrevocably  bind  the  state.  This  happens  in  all  cases  of  dele- 
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gated  power,  where  the  agent  is  acting  within  the  scope  of  his 
authority:  Thus  for  example,  if  the  legislature  of  a state  borrow 
money,  or  grants  the  public  lands  in  fee  simple,  or  establishes  a 
corporation  to  accomplish  some  public  object,  and  endues  it  for 
that  purpose,  with  certain  particular  faculties,  capacities  and 
privileges,  in  ail  these  instances  the  people  of  the  state  are 
bound  by  the  acts  of  their  representatives,  because  such  acts 
are  within  the  admitted  scope  of  legislative  authority;  and  being 
contracts  made  by  the  authorised  agents  of  the  people,  they  are 
necessarily  binding  on  their  constituents;  and  cannot  be  altered 
vyithout  the  consent  of  the  other  party  to  the  contract.  But  it 
does  not  follow,  because  the  legislature  has  the  power  to  esta- 
blish a corporation,  and  clothe  it  with  such  privileges  and  fran- 
chises as  it  may  deem  proper,  that  it  may  also  deprive  future 
legislatures  of  the  right  to  exercise  similar  power.  For  it  is  not 
at  all  essential  to  the  exercise  of  the  power  to  create  corpora- 
tions, that  an  agreement  should  be  made  not  to  charter  other 
corporations,  which  may  rival  it  in  trade — arid  if  a legislative 
body  of  the  U.  States  or  of  any  one  of  the  states,  were  in  consi- 
deration of  a loan  of  money,  to  stipulate  that  whatever  might 
be  the  exigencies  of  the  public,  no  future  legislature  should 
borrow  money  without  the  consent  of  the  first  lender,  it  would 
hardly  l think  be  supposed  that  such  an  engagement  was  within 
the  scope  of  legislative  authority,  or  bound  their  successors,  and 
rendered  them  incapable  of  contracting  for  an  additional  loan, 
if  it  was  found  to  be  necessary  for  the  public  interest  or  safety. 
The  power  of  surrendering  attributes  of  sovereignty  which  are 
so  essential  to  the  well  being  of  a state,  cannot  be  presumed 
to  reside  in  the  representative,  unless  expressly  granted  by  the 
constituent. 

The  charter  for  a rail  road  from  Trenton  to  New  Brunswick, 
would  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  capacities  and  franchises 
granted  to  the  present  united  canal  and  rail  road  companies. 
They  would  still  exercise  and  enjoy  them,  though  they  would 
prove  less  profitable.  And  if  the  state  cannot  now  authorise 
the  turnpike  company  or  any  other  company  to  make  a rail  road 
from  Trenton  to  New  Brunswick,  it  is  not  because  it  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  capacities,  franchises  or  privileges  with 
which  the  present  companies  have  been  clothed;  but  because 
the  legislature  of  1832  have  mot  only  exercised  the  power  of 
creating  corporations,  but  have  restricted  the  legislative  power 
of  their  successors  on  the  same  subject.  If  they  may  restrict 
it  in  this  particular,  where  is  the  power  of  restriction  to  end ? It 
is  not  given  in  express  terms  by  the  constitution  of  New  Jersey, 
and  its  existence  appears  tome  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  spirit 
of  our  institutions,  and  dangerous  to  the  best  interest  of  the  com- 
munity. It  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  ordinary  legislative  power 
in  a representative  government,  when  the  power  of  the  agent 
is  not  unlimited  over  the  rights  of  the  constituents. 

In  my  opinion,  therefore,  the  agreement  contained  in  the  act 
of  March  2d,  1832,  is  not  binding  on  the  state  of  N.  Jersey,  so  far 
as  it  proposes  to  restrain  future  legislative  bodies  of  that  state 
from  authorising  the  construction  of  a rail  road  within  the  li- 
mits mentioned  in  the  act  of  assembly.  And  that  the  legisla- 
ture may  lawfully  grant  the  power  to  make  such  a road  to  any 
company  already  incorporated  or  hereafter  to  be  incorporated. 
And  such  a grant  would  be  a valid  one,  and  the  execution  of  it 
could  not  be  prevented  by  the  united  rail  road  and  canal  com- 
panies herein  before  mentioned. 

The  remaining  question  is,  what  would  be  the  rights  of  the 
company  who  relied  on  such  a pledge?  May  a subsequent  le- 
gislature entirely  disregard  it?  This  question  assumes  that  the 
legislature  had  no  right  to  make  such  a contract  and  that  the 
state  is  not  hound  by  it. 

As  a matter  of  law  the  answer  would  be  obvious.  Every  one 
is  so  far  persumed  to  know  the  law,  that  in  ordinary  cases,  civil 
and  criminal,  he  is  bound  as  if  he  did  not  know  it.  The  corpo- 
rations therefore  ought  not  to  have  relied  on  a pledge  which 
they  are  bound  to  know  the  legislature  had  not  the  constitu- 
tional power  to  give:  If  they  have  done  so  they  must  abide  the 
consequences. 

But  the  principles  of  moral  justice  would  undoubtedly,  in 
many  cases  require  that  the  state  should  indemnify  a party  who 
had  confided  in  the  public  agents  ami  had  mistaken  their  power. 
And  if  the  legislature  of  New  Jersey  should  determine  to  disre- 
gard the  restrictions  imposed  in  these  charters  on  legislative 
power,  it  would  be  for  them  to  decide  what  amount  of  compen- 
sation, if  any,  was  due  to  the  united  companies,  and  whether 
any  ought  to  be  given,  and  how  much,  are  questions  upon  which 
it  would  hardly  be  proper  for  me  to  express  an  opinion. 

I have  the  honor  to  be  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  ser- 
vant, R.  B.  TANEY. 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  COUNCIL. 

From  the  Baltimore  Gazette  of  October  21. 

This  assembly  is  now  in  session  in  this  city— it  was  opened 
formally  yesterday  in  the  Cathedral.  The  most  rev.  doctor 
Whitfield,  ofeourse,  presided,  as  archbishop  of  Baltimore,  and 
celebrated  the  mass  of  the  holy  ghost  on  the  occasion. 

The  other  bishops  present  were  the  right  rev.  doctor  David, 
from  Bardstown— the  right  rev.  doctor  England,  of  Charleston — 
right  rev.  doctor  Rosati,  of  St.  Louis — right  rev.  doctor  Fen- 
wick,  of  Boston — right  rev.  doctor  Dubois,  of  New  York— right 
rev.  doctor  Keririck,  from  Philadelphia — right  rev.  doctor  Rese, 
of  Detroit,  and  the  right  rev.  doctor  Purcell,  of  Cincinnati.  The 
only  bishops  entitled  to  seats  who  were  not  present,  are  the 
right  rev.  doctor  Portier,  of  Mobile,  (who  arrived  this  day  ),  ami 


the  venerable  doctor. Flaget,  of  Bardstown,  the  senior  suffragan, 
whose  delicate  state  of  health  did  not  permit  his  travelling  hi- 
ther. A large  body  of  priests,  selected  by  the  prelates  as  advis- 
ing theologians,  filled  the  chancel.  The  appearance  of  the  sanc- 
tuary was  exceedingly  striking:  the  bishops  wore  capes  and 
mitres,  and  were  seated  at  each  side  of  tire  altar;  the  priests  in 
their  sacred  vestments  occupied  the  front  before  the  platform. 
After  mass,  the  bishop  of  Charleston  delivered  a discourse  on 
the  nature  of  church  government,  the  object  and  utility  of  coun- 
cils, and  the  peculiar  benefits  likely  to  arise  from  their  celebra- 
tion in  this  country. 

The  prelates  hold  their  legislative  sessions  daily  every  morn- 
ing at  nine  o’clock;  the  consultations  of  the  prelates  and  theo- 
logians take  place  in  the  afternoon  at  four  o’clock. 

We  shall  give  more  ample  details  of  this  assembly,  which  is 
the  highest  local  ecclesiastical  tribunal  of  so  large  a body  of  our 
fellow  citizens. 

From  the  same  of  the  24 th.  This  day  the  prelates  and  theolo- 
gians of  the  Catholic  provincial  council,  now  in  session  in  this 
city,  together  with  several  other  priests,  celebrated  the  solemn 
office  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  the  right  rev.  doctors  Fen- 
wick, of  Cincinnati,  and  De  Neker,  of  New  Orleans.  The  right 
rev.  doctor  Rosati  celebrated  the  high  mass,  attended  by  the 
proper  officers.  After  the  gospel,  the  right  rev.  doctor  Purcell, 
bishop  of  Cincinnati,  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  preached  a fune- 
ral oration,  in  which  he  ably  pourlrayed,  in  accurate- and  pa- 
thetic language,  the  virtues  and  services  of  the  deceased  pre- 
lates, the  former  of  whom  fell  a victim  to  the  cholera,  after 
years  of  laborious  and  successful  exertion — the  latter  was  taken 
away  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  the  midst  of  his  labors  by  yel- 
low fever.  After  the  mass,  doctor  Rosati  performed  the  usual 
obsequies. 

The  Boston  Globe  says — We  learn  from  the.Jesuit,  that  bishop 
Fenwick  left  this  city  on  Wednesday  morning,  to  join  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  national  council,  at  Baltimore.  On  the  morning 
of  his  departure  he  gave  his  mission  to  the  twenty-fifth  priest  in 
the  diocess  of  New  England,  where  a few  years  since,  there 
existed  only  the  church  of  the  holy  cross,  in  this  city.  He  was 
accompanied  on  his  journey,  as  far  as  Baltimore,  by  a young 
lady  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respectable  families  in  Bos- 
ton— renouncing  every  thing  to  become  one  of  tiie  “Sisters  of 
Charity.” 


From  the  Baltimore  Gazette  of  October  28. 

The  Catholic  provincial  council  terminated  its  session  yester- 
day, the  prelates  having,  after  a high  mass,  celebrated  by  the 
right  rev.  doctor  Fenwick,  bishop  of  Boston,  and  a sermon  by 
the  right  rev.  doctor  England,  bishop  of  Charleston,  solemnly 
affixed  their  signatures  to  the  acts.  The  appearance  of  the 
sanctuary  was  the  same  as  on  the  preceding  Sunday;  but  a pe- 
culiar solemnity  was  added  by  two  circumstances  on  this  day. 
The  clergy  and  prelates  came  in  procession  from  the  archbi- 
shop’s residence,  and  entered  at  the  front  of  the  church,  pro- 
ceeding through  the  centre  side  of  the  principal  altar,  where 
they  took  their  seats.  This  produced  a very  imposing  effect;  it 
was  the  first  time  that  ten  mitres  were  worn  by  one  assembly  in 
the  United  States.  The  following  officers  of  the  council,  and 
theologians,  were  also  splendidly  attired,  viz: 

The  rev.  father  William  McSherry,  provincial  of  the  society 
of Jesus. 

The  rev.  father  Nicholas  Young,  provincial  of  the  Dominicans. 

The  rev.  doctor  Lewis  Deluol,  superior  of  the  Sulpicians. 


Theologians  to  the  archbishop  of 
Baltimore. 

Very  rev.  Lewis  Debarth,  theologian  to  the  coadjutor  of  Bards- 
town. 


Very  rev.  John  Tessier, 
Rev.  Samuel  Eccleston, 


Rev.  Andrew  Byrne, 

Rev.  John  Odin, 

Rev.  John  J.  Chance, 

Rev.  John  Power, 

Rev.  Peter  Mauvernay, 

Rev.  John  Hughes, 

Very  rev.  Win.  Matthews 
Rev.  Simon  Brute, 

Rev.  Augustus  Jeanjean, 
leans. 

The  promoters  of  the  council  were  the  right  rev.  the  bishop  of 
Boston  and  the  rev.  Dr.  Deluol. 

The  secretaries,  rev.  doctor  Edward  Damphoux,  and  his  as- 
sistant, rev.  John  Hoskyns. 

Master  of  ceremonies,  rev.  John  J.  Chance— his  assistant, 


to  the  bishop  of  Charleston. 
t»  the  bishop  of  St.  Louis, 
to  the  bishop  of  Boston, 
to  the  bishop  of  New  York, 
to  the  bishop  of  Mobile, 
to  the  administrator  of  Phil, 
to  the  bishop  of  Detroit, 
to  the  bishop  of  Cincinnati, 
from  the  diocess  of  New  Or- 


Mr.  Henry  H.  Burges. 

Chanters,  rev.  John  Randanne  and  rev.  Peter  Fredet. 

The  second  circumstance  with  which  we  were  struck  was 
the  mode  of  subscribing  the  acts.  Each  prelate  in  the  proper 
order  of  his  place,  went  alone  to  the  altar  and  subscribed  the 
record  which  had  been  laid  upon  it  by  the  secretary,  after  he 
had  read  the  titles  of  the  acts,  and  the  fathers  had  given  their 
verbal  assent  by  the  expression,  placet,  upon  the  question  hav- 
ing been  put  by  the  archbishop. 

The  council  adjourned  to  the  third  Sunday  after  Easter  in  the 
year  1837.  Conformably  to  the  discipline  of  the  Catholic  church, 
the  acts  of  the  synod  will  not  be  published  until  after  they  shall 
have  been  submitted  to  the  examination  of  the  supreme  head  of 
the  church,  that  their  conformity  with  the  doctrine  and  the  ge- 
neral discipline  of  the  whole  body  of  the  other  churches  of  the 
Catholic  communion  throughout  the  whole  world  might  be  thus 


ascertained;  and  thpj-eby  the  essential  unity  of  the  entire  col- 
lection of  members  be  preserved  and  secured,  whilst  sufficient 
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liberty  is  given  to  each  special  portion,  to  legislate  according  to 
its  own  peculiar  circumstances. 

Some  of  the  prelates  and  their  companions  and  attendants 
have  already  departed  for  their  homes. 

—*»►»©  @ »«♦« — 

BRITISH  CRIMINAL  LAW. 

A bill  was  lately  introduced  in  the  house  of  lords  for  miti- 
gating the  severity  of  the  existing  statutes  of  Great  Britain,  in 
relation  to  burglary,  and  crimes  of  a similar  character.  In  the 
course  of  the  debate,  elicited  in  the  question,  lord  Suffield  made 
the  following  remarks: 

This  bill  applied  solely  to  house  breaking,  an  offence  com- 
mitted by  day,  and  which  to  be  complete  must  be  attended  by 
actual  theft,  however  small.  The  bill  did  not  include  burglary, 
an  offence  which  takes  place  by  night;  neither  did  it  include 
the  offence  of  house  breaking,  attended  with  personal  Violence 
or  intimidation.  Their  lordships  would  remember  that  privately 
stealing  to  the  value  of  £5  from  a dwelling  was  now  no  longer 
capital.  Weil,  then,  the  present  bill  extended  the  same  principle 
to  the  mere  act  of  breaking.  But  what  is  breaking?  They  were 
not  to  suppose  it  necessary  to  constitute  the  crime  that  axes  and 
hammers  must  have  been  employed.  No  such  thing;  the  mere 
lilting  a latch,  or  raising  two  inches  of  a window  already  open 
was  a breaking— instances  of  this  sort  of  constructive  breaking 
sometimes  occurred.  His  lordship  here  cited  a case  or  two  from 
Mr.  Sidney  Taylor’s  compendium.  A child  convicted  of  breaking 
a pane  of  glass  in  a shop  window  and  abstracting  a penny  bun 
from  a shop  window  must  be  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  A curious 
case  was  some  time  ago  seriously  argued  before  the  judge  to 
determine  whether  a man  who  had  descended  a chimney  had 
been  guilty  of  burglary,  when  their  opinion  was  made  to  depend 
on  whether  the  man’s  feet  came  down  far  enough  to  be  visible. 
Again,  a boy,  named  Nicholas  White,  only  nine  years  of  age', 
playing  with  some  other  children,  was  tempted  to  push  a stick 
through  a cracked  window,  and  to  pull  outsome  painters  colors, 
value  two  pence;  for  this  he  was  actually  tried,  capitally  Con- 
victed, and  sentenced  to  be  hanged  under  the  statute  which  the 
present  bill  was  intended  to  repeal.  This  happened  at  the  Old 
Bailey  session  in  May  last.  Such  was  the  gross  inconsistency 
of  the  statute  iri  question,  that  out  of  eleven  hundred  convicted 
in  the  two  last  years,  only  one  offender  had  been  executed.  By 
the  ancient  common  law,  even  burglary,  the  offence  by  night, 
was  not  punishable  with  death.  It  was  by  the  Eliz.  chap.  15, 
that  house  breaking  first  became  capital,  by  which,  however,  it 
was  essential  that  property  should  be  stolen  to  the  value  of  5s. 
Five  shillings  was  the  price  set  upon  human  life  at  that  time,  a 
sum  equal  to  several  pounds  at  the  present  day;  but  by  the  al- 
teration which  took  place  in  the  law  in  1827,  it  was  enacted 
that  the  breaking  and  stealing  to  any  value,  however  small, 
should  be  capital.  So  that  now  the  taking  to  the  value  of  one 
farthing  was  capital.  Human  life  now  a day  was  reduced  to 
the  value  of  one  farthing!  The  absurdity  of  the  existing  law 
could  not  be  better  illustrated  than  by  the  case  of  a beggar  lifting 
the  latch  of  a door  to  ask  alms,  and,  finding  no  person  within, 
he  perhaps  is  tempted  with  hunger  to  steal  a loaf.  For  such  an 
offence  the  punishment  provided  by  the  existing  law  is  death, 
no  matter  how  small  the  value  of  the  property  taken,  although 
in  the  case  of  privately  stealing  from  a dwelling  the  sum  ca- 
pitally punishable  had  been  raised  from  40s.  to  £5.  Such  a 
state  of  the  law  induced  juries  to  violate  their  oaths.  The  noble 
lord  said  that  he  held  in  his  hand  a list  of  559  perjured  verdicts 
delivered  at  the  Old  Bailey  in  15  years,  beginning  with  the  year 
1814,  for  the  single  offence  of  stealing  from  dwellings,  the  value 
stolen  being  in  these  cases  sworn  above  40s.  but  the  verdicts 
returned  being  to  the  value  of  “39s.  only.” 

—"►♦ft  @ 

SEA  BURKING. 

From  the  New  [ London ] Monthly  Magazine: 

This  is  a name  given  to  a crime  of  extreme  civilization,  just  as 
land  burking  springs  out  of  science  and  humanity,  so  sea  burking 
takes  its  origin  in  mutual  association  to  prevent  individual  dis- 
tress. Advantage  of  this  is  taken  to  insure  unseaworthy  vessels 
for  a greater  sum  than  the  value,  when  the  owners  and  captains 
enter  into  an  agreement,  to  wreck  them  on  some  dangerous 
shore,  the  bad  reputation  of  which  may  serve  as  an  excuse  for 
the  loss,  and  yet  by  its  proximity  to  succor  may  afford  a refuge 
for  the  boat  of  the  prepared  conspirators.  The  wretched  crew 
shift  for  themselves;  the  majority  are  probably  drowned— that  is 
to  say,  murdered  by  this  new  description  of  pirates.  The  re- 
ward of  blood-money  is  received  at  Lloyd’s;  it  is  the  difference 
between  the  value  of  an  unsaleable  vessel  and  the  insurance 
money.  How  many  lives  are  to  be  thrown  into  the  debtor  and 
creditor  account  of  the  book  of  conscience,  as  a balance  against 
this  blood-money,  depends  upon  chance.  This  horrid  thirst  for 
gold  is  too  greedy  to  calculate  lives;  it  is,  in  thought,  guilty  of 
compassing  the  death  of  all,  and  if  any  are  saved,  it  comes  of 
no  mercy  of  the  blood  traffickers.  This  is  worse  than  the  slave 
trade,  bad  enough  though  it  be,  and  assumes  a more  atrocious 
dye,  concocted  and  prepared  as  it  is  by  “respectable”  indivi- 
duals in  the  very  centre  and  mart  of  knowledge  and  benevo- 
lence. A little  publication  on  this  subject  filled  us  with  incre- 
dulous horror;  but  such  doubt  as  remained  is  pretty  well  cleared 
up.  Captain  Owen’s  surveying  ships  were  directed  to  some 
points  of  the  coast  of  Africa,  infamous  for  wrecks:  it  appeared, 
on  examination,  that  nothing  but  the  grossest  ignorance  or  the 
most  wicked  purpose,  could  account  for  the  majority  of  these 
wrecks.;  and  it  seems  to  be  well  understood  in  our  navy  which 


of  the  interpretations  to  adopt.  The  fact  is,  these  murderous 
wreckers  have  their  pet  spots,  their  nooks  and  corners  of  the 
ocean,  to  which  they  retire  for  the  perpetration  of  their  unnatu- 
ral offence.  “Of  the  numerous  wrecks  which  occurred  in  Table 
Bay  and  its  vicinity,  during  the  term  of  our  voyage,  there  was 
not  one,  at  least  where  we  had  the  means  of  inquiring,  which 
could  not  be  traced  to  extreme  ignorance,  negligence  or  design.” 
[Captain  Owen’s  Voyages.] 

A case  of  gross  sea  burking  is  recorded  in  the  same  valuable 
book:  it  is  that  of  the  Matilda,  which,  after  having  made  a bare- 
faced attempt  to  be  wrecked  within  the  port  of  Mozambique, 
from  which  she  was  saved,  in  spite  of  her  officers,  by  unexpect- 
ed assistance,  was  afterwards  run  upon  the  bank  of  St.  Antonia, 
in  open  day,  “to  answer  the  ends  of  her  owners,  by  whom  she 
had  been  over-insured.”  The  bank  on  which  she  was  lost,  is  a 
patch  of  coral,  crowned  with  dry  sand,  just  covered  at  the  high- 
est spring  tides.  She  was  comfortably  laid  on  in  the  inside  of 
this  bank,  where  the  least  danger  was  likely  to  attend  the  crew, 
(charitable  souls!)  They  began  to  unload  the  cargo  and  place 
it  upon  the  sand;  but  after  three  days,  they  all  set  off,  in  two 
boats,  for  Mozambique,  a distance  of  about  seventy  miles  to  the 
northwaid.  But  the  scoundrels  were  out  in  their  reckoning: 
they  had  forgotten  the  currents,  which  always  set  in  with  great 
rapidity  to  the  northward  near  the  shores  and  edges  of  coral 
Ranks.  They  were  obliged  to  land  on  the  coast  for  water,  where 
some  were  killed,  and  the  rest  with  difficulty  escaped.  The  son 
of  the  owner  (said  to  be  an  agent  for  Lloyd’s)  was  on  board,  but 
the  fatigues  and  privations  to  which  they  had  been  unexpectedly 
exposed  in  this  adventure,  cost  him  and  all  the  officers  their 
lives,  upon  their  arrival  at  Mozambique.  The  information  was 
gained  from  a few  starved  Lascars,  picked  up  at  St.  Mary’s; 
half  of  them  died  before  captain  Owen  arrived  with  them  at  the 
Cape. 

— *»v»© @ 0>«i»  ■ 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE— NEW  YORK. 

LIST  OF  PREMIUMS  AWARDED  BY  THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  AT 
ITS  SIXTH  ANNUAL  FAIR,  OCTOBER,  1833. 

On  vwollen  goods — To  the  Glenham  company,  Fishkill,  A.  L. 
Ulrick,  superintendent,  for  the  best  blue  and  black  broad  cloths, 
Peter  H.  Schenck  & Co.  34  Pine  street,  agents — a silver  medal. 

To  the  Great  Falls  Manufacturing  company,  Sommers,  New 
Hampshire,  for  the  second  best  blue  and  black  broad  cloths, 
John  Spring  & Co.  agents,  52  Pine  street— a premium.  AH 
these  cloths  exhibit  much  skill  in  the  manufacture  and  finish. 

To  the  Middlesex  Manufacturing  company,  Lowel,  Massa- 
chusetts, for  the  best  piece  of  cassimere,  a drab  and  printed  cas- 
simere,  Steele,  Wolcott  & Richards,  agents,  62  Pine  street— a 
silver  medal. 

To  the  Buffalo  Woollen  company,  for  a fine  specimen  of 
blankets,  S.  Grosvernor  & Co.  6 Cedar  street — a premium. 

To  J.  Buckley  & Co.  Poughkeepsie,  for  two  pieces  brown 
crape  camblets  and  one  mixed  Napoleon  cord — J.  & W.  Lock- 
wood,  agents,  19  Cedar  street — a silver  medal. 

Cotton  and  silk  goods — To  the  York  Manufacturing  company, 
Saco,  Maine,  first  premium  for  bleached  and  brown  Canton  flan- 
nels—a silver  medal. 

To  Wm.  Almond,  Philadelphia,  for  white  and  colored  Canton 
flannels,  Torrey,  Goodwin  & Mesier,  agents— premium. 

To  Johnson  & Green,  136  Water  street,  for  hair  and  silk  seat- 
ing-premium. 

To  Smith,  Wheeler  & Fairbanks,  56  Pine  street,  for  fine  mad- 
der prints — premium. 

To  Horn  & Schieffelin,  53  Maiden  lane,  for  very  superior  spe- 
cimen of  knitting — premium. 

Clarissa  Hart,  Westchester  county,  a piece  of  linen  shirting 
and  diaper— a silver  medal. 

On  carpets  and  oil  cloths — To  Andrews,  Thompson  & Co.  180 
Broadway,  for  the  best  three  ply  carpeting — first  premium. 

To  J.  Humphreys,  West  Farms,  New  York,  for  the  best  Brus- 
sels carpeting — first  premium. 

To  Miss  Charlotte  Van  Wyck,  Poughkeepsie,  for  the  best 
hearth  rug— premium. 

To  D.  Powers  & Co.  Lansingburgh,  for  the  best  floor  oil 
cloth— silver  medal. 

Two  excellent  specimens  of  furniture  oil  cloth,  from  Philadel- 
phia, by  Mr.  Macauley— premium. 

On  wool — To  George  Coggill  &.  Son,  275  and  290  Pearl  street, 
for  a specimen  of  very  fine  American  Saxony  fleece  wool,  from 
the  state  of  Ohio,  very  fine,  and  rarely  surpassed  by  the  best 
samples  of  foreign  wool— premium. 

On  hats— To  B.  J.  & J.  W.  Hunt,  94  Delaney  street,  for  the 
best  beaver  hat— first  premium,  a silver  medal. 

To  Orlando  Fish,  198  Chatham  street,  for  the  second  best  do. 
— premium. 

A fine  specimen  of  beaver  napped  hats  on  wool  bodies,  well 
worthy  of  notice,  by  Orlando  Fish— a premium. 

Plated  hats,  well  worthy  of  notice,  Joseph  Juel,  221  Broad- 
way— premium. 

To  West  & Scholey,  196  Hudson  street,  for  superior  black 
satin  beaver  hats — premium. 

To  Onwin  &.  Simms,  5 Chatham  square,  for  superior  drab  sa- 
tin beaver  hats — premium. 

Ladies ’ straw  hats — Miss  Daniels,  116  William  street,  for  a 
split  straw  cottage  bonnet — first  premium. 

To  E.  & S.  Merrill,  332£  Broadway,  for  ladies’  silk  hats  a com- 
plete specimen  of  taste  and  workmanship — premium. 

To  A.  & S.  White,  435£  Pearl  street,  second  best  split  sjravy 
bonnet— premium. 
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On  buttons—' To  Robinson.  Jones  & Co.  Attleborough,  Massa- 
chusetts, for  the  best  specimen  of  military,  naval  and  sporting 
buttons,  and  for  the  truth  and  finish  of  plain  flat  buttons,  for 
sale  at  their  store,  11  Cedar  street— a silver  medal. 

ToJ.  M.L.  &-W.  H.  Scovill,  Waterbuiy,  Connecticut,  for  the 
second  best  silver  plated  metal — a silver  medal. 

To  Hotchkiss,  Brown  & Elton,  for  sheet  brass,  worthy  of  no- 
tice— premium. 

To  Benedict  & Coe,  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  for  sheet  brass, 
worthy  of  notice,  by  F.  G.  Turner,  231  Water  street— premium. 

On  silver  ware— To  Baldwin  Gardner,  corner  of  Liberty  street 
and  Broadway,  for  the  best  silver  waiters  and  pitchers,  a most 
splendid  article — a silver  medal. 

To  C.  Cornelius  & Son,  156  Fulton  street,  best  specimen  of 
Astral  lamps — first  premium. 

To  S.  Megrath,  245  Grand  street,  for  second  best  Astral  lamps 
— second  premium. 

An  eight  day  clock,  from  Whitney  & Hoyt,  380  Pearl  street 
— premium. 

Japanned  tea  trays,  by  J.  Smith,  217  Water  street — premium. 
Gold  and  silver  spectacles,  by  Jared  I.  Moore,  142  Chatham 
street,  all  worthy  of  particular  notice. 

To  S.  W.  Benedict,  30  Wall  street,  for  diamond  necklace  and 
gold  watch  dials,  made  of  American  gold— premium  made  of 
American  gold. 

On  hardware— To  Oliver  Ames,  Easton,  Massachusetts,  for 
the  best  spades  and  shovels,  sold  by  Sampson  & Tisdale,  218 
Water  street — a silver  medal. 

To  Daniel  Adams,  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  for  the  best 
«and  paper,  A.  & S.  Willetts,  303  Pearl  street— a premium. 

To  O.  Dickinson  St  Co.  for  the  best  twisted  gimblets  ever  seen 
(by  the  judges),  Hubbard  & Casey,  48  Exchange  Place — a silver 
medal. 

To  T.  & B.  Rowland,  Philadelphia,  for  the  best  mill  and  cross 
cut  saws,  Edward  Field,  219  Pearl  street — a premium. 

To  Parr  St  Fowler,  24  Canal  street,  for  a first  rate  impenetra- 
ble lock — a premium. 

To  Thomas  H.  Potter,  Phillipsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  for  the 
best  large  wood  screws,  Samuel  Corp,  45  Pine  street — a pre- 
mium. 

To  Jesse  Delano  & Co.  97  Water  street,  for  a superior  iron 
chest — a premium. 

To  A.  Harrison,  for  axes,  first  rate  finish,  Sampson  & Tisdale, 
218  Water  street— silver  medal. 

To  S.  Boyden,  Newark  bridge,  N.  J.  for  maleable  cast  iron,  a 
useful  article — silver  medal. 

Second  best  shovels,  Dan.  E.  Delavan,  489  Broadway— pre- 
mium. 

Pitchforks,  J.  H.  Rogers,  Colcbrook,  Connecticut,  none  better 
— premium. 

Second  best  knob  locks,  Thomas  Pye,  143  Leonard  street — 
premium. 

Best  silversmith’s  anvils,  Wilcox  and  Roys,  Sawpit,  N.  Y.— 
premium. 

Italian  iron,  a good  article— Samuel  Harrison,  corner  of  Hes- 
ter and  Henry  streets— premium. 

A rotary  pump,  by  Elisha  Hale,  worthy  of  notice— premium. 
Brass  fire  sets,- Smith’s,  fine  specimens,  D.  E.  Delevan  & Co. 
489  Broadway— premium. 

Japanned  tea  trays,  fine  specimens,  J.  Smith,  217  Water  street 
— premium. 

Brass  and  copper  wire,  well  manufactured,  Holmes,  Hotch- 
kiss, Brown  & Elton,  J.  L.  James  & Caswell, 287  Pearl  street- 
premium. 

To  Miller  &.  Smith,  95  Maiden  lane,  for  edge  tools  of  superior 
quality,  A No.  1— a silver  medal. 

Williams’s  screw  augers,  a very  ingenious  improvement- 
premium. 

Tin  roofing  by  John  Woolley,  appears  to  be  an  improvement 
upon  an  old  plan— premium. 

To  R.  Heinich,  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.  for  tailor’s  shears  of  su- 
perior quality  and  shape— premium. 

On  mathematical  and  -philosophical  instruments — To  Henry  C. 
Reach,  60  William  street,  for  the  best  mountain  barometer- 
premium. 

To  John  Roach,  116  White  street,  for  the  best  thermometer- 
premium. 

To  Kutz  & Adams,  for  the  best  brass  and  ivory  rules— pre- 
mium. 

On  perfumery— To  Snyder  & Co.  Cedar  street,  first  premium 
for  the  best  Cologne  water,  perfumery,  soaps  and  white  wash 
balls,  a large  and  handsome  display— premium. 

On  furriery— To  F.  R Boughton  &.  Co.  Utica,  for  the  best  and 
second  best  fur  seal  skin  caps,  presented  by  Swift  & Nichols, 
158  Water  street,  New  York— first  premium. 

To  Fry  & Rousseau,  Troy,  for  the  best  fur  otter  skin  and  cap, 
for  sale  by  William  Augustus  White,  172  Water  street,  New 
York — first  premium. 

To  Timothy  Hall,  Troy,  for  the  second  best  ditto,  for  sale  by 
Van  Tine  & Co.  128  Water  street — second  premium. 

Dressed  otter  skin,  by  E.  Raymond  & Co.  185  Water  street. 
And  A.  M.  & E.  T.  Ryder’s,  236  Water  street,  are  fine  speci- 
mens. 

On  surgical  implements — To  Dr.  Hull,  Fulton  street,  for  the 
best  trusses— first  premium. 

A fine  specimen  of  a portable  bathing  tub  of  India  rubber,  by 
W.  C.  Palmer,  129  Allen  street,  by  A.  Cushman,  Broadway- 
premium. 


To  S.  S.  Cozzens,  191  Church  street,  a specimen  of  leeches, 
bred  in  this  city,  from  foreign  ones,  for  the  first  time,  an  import- 
ant article,  deserving  encouragement— premium. 

Anew  invented  compound  turnkey,  for  extracting  teeth,  by 
Dr.  B.  F Latterman — 137  Grand  street — premium. 

Books  and  stationery— To  David  Felt,  245  Pearl  street,  for  the 
best  account  books,  ink,  inkpowder,  quills  and  sealing  wax — 
premium. 

To  Alien  & Co.  Boston,  and  William  Minns,  116  Water  street, 
New  York,  for  the  second  best  account  books — premium. 

A fine  specimen  of  marble  and  fancy  colored  paper  hangings, 
exhibited  by  Phyfe,  agent,  Maiden  lane — premium. 

A large  Bible  of  extra  and  fancy  binding  by  S.  T.  Wilson,  200 
Broadway — recommended  as  worthy  of  particular  notice — pre- 
mium. 

To  C.  P.  Dakin,  5 Maiden  lane,  for  the  best  manifold  writer — 
premium. 

On' sign  paintings— To  T.  P.  Hyatt,  75  Grand  street,  for  the 
best  roman  and  black  lettering— premium. 

Thomas  T.  Hogg,  21  Wall  street,  for  the  best  ornamental  sign 
painting — premium.  . 

To  George  Fordham,  136  Water  street,  for  the  second  best 
sign  large  and  small  letters— premium. 

On  corsets— To  Mrs.  Willington,  94  Duane  street,  for  the  best 
corsets — premium. 

On  dentristy— To  Dr.  Ambler,  10  Barclay  street,  for  the  best 
artificial  teeth — premium. 

Mineral  teeth,  by  S.  W.  Stockton,  of  Philadelphia,  of  excel- 
lent quality  and  beautiful  enamel— premium. 

On  piano  fortes,  and  other  musical  instruments— To  John  Os- 
born, 184  Chambers  street,  first  premium  for  the  best  grand  ac- 
tion and  bestEtiglish  action  piano  fortes,  both  for  the  tone  and 
workmanship,  which  was  adjudged  to  be  the  best  cabinet  work 
exhibited — a silver  medal. 

To  Bridgland  & Jardine,  451  Broadway,  for  the  second  best 
grand  action  piano  forte — a premium. 

To  C.  G.  Christman,  378  Pearl  street,  for  a seraphina  and 
flutes— premium. 

To  Firth  & Hall,  Franklin  square,  first  premium  for  the  best 
flute. 

Onboots  and  shoes — To  Thomas  Lane  & Son,l  Murray  street, 
for  the  best  ladies’  boots  and  shoes — first  premium. 

To  C.  Covenhoven,  357±  Broadway,  for  the  second  best  do.— 
second  premium. 

To  S.  C.  Smith,  68  Chatham  street,  for  the  best  India  rubber 
shoes  and  boots — first  premium. 

To  Robert  Webber,  130  Canal  street,  for  the  best  gentlemen’s 
water-proof  bools  and  dress  cloth — first  premium. 

Ladies’  sandal  boots,  and  a shell  heel,  from  J.  M.  Levick,  71 
Canal  street,  recommended  highly,  but  too  late  for  competition 
— premium. 

On  penmanship— To  F.  W.  Williams,  339  Bleeker  street,  spe- 
cimens, the  best  exhibited — premium. 

By  J.  Goward,  371£  Grand  street,  the  second  best— premium. 

A perpetual  Calendar,  with  names  of  distinguished  Americans, 
by  Theodore  Guilard,  140  Fulton  street,  is  considered  an  inven- 
tion, and  deserves  commendation — premium. 

On  boats — To  E.  Baptist,  606  Water  street,  for  the  best  model, 
architecture  and  material  boat — first  premium. 

To  W.  & J.  Crolius,  400  Water  street,  for  the  best  boat — se- 
cond premium. 

On  brushes — To  William  Steele,  289  Pearl  street,  fancy  brush- 
es, very  elegantly  painted  and  ornamented— a premium. 

On  chemicals— To  Dr.  Lewis  Feuchtwamrer,  for  his  chemical, 
medicine  and  fumigating  preparations— first  premium,  silver 
medal. 

To  E.  C.  & R.  E.  Moss,  492  Grand  street,  for  purified  cotton 
seed  oil — a premium. 

To  J.  J.  Girard,  388  Broadway,  for  do.  both  equally  good — 
premium. 

To  Samuel  Judd,  for  superior  sperm  candles,  139  Front  street 
— a premium. 

On  carving  and  gilding — To  L.  Granbruni,  53  Vesey  street,  for 
the  best  specimen  of  wood  carving — premium. 

To  John  B.  Terry,  50  Chatham  street,  for  the  best  gilt  picture 
fra  m e — pre  m i u m . 

To  J.  Tice,  80  William  street,  for  the  second  best  picture 
frame — premium. 

To  James  Spencer,  110  Orange  street;  for  the  best  painting  in 
imitation  of  wood  and  marble — silver  medal. 

To  Thomas  Halliday,  ,479  Broome  street,  for  a fine  specimen 
of  mould  carving — premium. 

To  Mrs.  James  Russel,  526  Broadway,  for  the  best  scrap  table 
and  shell  work  box — premium. 

To  Daniel  Smith,  11  Bowery,  for  the  best  gilt  chair — premium. 
To  Thomas  Manhan,  apprentice  to  George  Nuttman,  for  the 
best  maple  chair,  70  Broad  street — premium. 

To  John  C.  Jacobe,  53  Mott  street,  for  a French  secretary  and 
a pair  of  Gothic  pier  tables,  the  best  specimen  of  the  style  of 
work — premium. 

To  a lad  16  years  old,  a dressing  case,  an  excellent  article — 
premium. 

On  hemp — To  Abraham  Varick,Utiea,  for  a specimen  of  hemp, 
grown  in  Lewis  county,  presented  by  Peter  Remsen  & Co.  Pearl 
street,  as  a sample  from  100  to  200  tons  of  the  parcel — premium. 

On  silk  culture— To  Mr.  John  H.  Mabbett,  177  Grand  street, 
for  the  best  specimen  of  raw  and  sewing  silk — premium. 
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To  Miss  A.  M.  Parmentier,  Brooklyn,  Long  Island,  for  the 
best  specimen  of  cocoons— premium. 

To  Noah  Wetmore,  manager  of  the  New  York  hospital,  for  a 
good  pair  of  silk  stockings,  from  the  silk  produced  at  that  insti- 
tution— premium. 

On  the  fine  arts — P.  Kopman,  342  Broadway,  first  premium 
for  the  best  specimen  of  landscape  painting  in  oil. 

To  C.  Bowen,  523  Pearl  street,  for  the  best  water  color  draw- 
ing — a marine  sketch — premium. 

Three  ininature  paintings  by  Mr.  Chambers — premium. 

A view  of  the  capitol  in  straw  mosaic,  by  Mary  MaeDaniel, 
recommended  as  worthy  of  particular  notice— premium. 

A fine  specimen  of  ornamented  stained  glass  by  T.  Thomas, 

86  Wooster  street — premium. 

Historical  painting  in  burnt  glass  by  C.  J.  James,  117  Grand 
street;  both  specimens  worthy  of  distinguished  encouragement 
— premium. 

To  William  Thompson,  80  Nassau  street,  for  the  best  engrav- 
ing on  ivory,  silver,  brass  and  copper — premium. 

On  leather— To  D.  B.  Winton,  Herkimer  county,  for  a speci- 
men of  excellent  leather,  by  Corse  & Thorne,  14  Jacob  street- 
premium. 

A machine  for  softening  hides,  and  a machine  for  rinsing 
bides;  both  recommended  as  useful  inventions — premium. 

On  machinery  and  models — To  S.  L.  Bartholomew,  17  Lewis 
street,  for  the  best  specimen  of  a model  of  a steam  engine — pre- 
mium. 

To  J.  C.  Bruce,  27  Peck  slip,  for  a biscuit  making  machine,  a 
most  ingenious  and  labor  saving  machine — a premium. 

To Ball,  for  a patent  door-valve,  by  D.  O.  Macomber, 

agent,  52  John  street — a premium. 

To  William  Woolley,  378  Broadway,  for  metallic  Frieze  win- 
dow covering — a premium. 

To  Oliver  Perkins,  Maine,  for  a press,  upon  the  principle  of 
the  inclined  plane,  very  powerful,  and  requiring  but  small  pow- 
er— a premium. 

To Collins,  for  a patent  case  hardened  axle  and  tran- 

som-hook— a premium. 

To  P.  Hubbard,  Vermont,  for  a a rotary  hand  pump,  simple, 
powerful  and  lasting — a premium. 

To  W.  H.  Sanders,  452  water  street,  for  a mangling  machine, 
a very  superior  article — a premium. 

On  glass  and  earthenware — To  Joseph  Baggot,  78  Maiden 
lane,  for  the  best  cut  glass,  both  in  the  cutting  and  color  of  the 
glass — premium. 

To  J.  L.  Gilleland  & Co.  Brooklyn,  Long  Island,  for  the  best 
plain  glass— a premium. 

To  the  Jersey  City  Glass  company,  for  cut  glass;  some  of  the 
large  specimens  being  .difficult  of  execution,  do  great  credit  to 
the  manufacturer,  and  also  for  very  good  plain  glass — a pre- 
mium. 

To  the  Boston  Crown  Glass  company,  for  well  made  articles 
of  excellent  quality,  by  Charles  Goff,  164  Maiden  lane— a pre- 
mium. 

To  Day,  Venables  & Taylor,  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  for  good 
articles  of  flint  stone  ware — a premium. 

To  Joseph  Hemphill,  Philadelphia,  for  porcelain,  creditable  in 
its  quality  and  execution — premium. 

N.  B.  Very  numerous  articles  not  coming  under  distinct 
classes,  remain  to  be  reported. 

The  preceding  list  of  premiums  gives  only  a partial  view  of 
this  fair — premiums  being  only  awarded  in  particular  cases,  and 
the  descriptions  of  the  articles  which  obtain  them  are  necessa- 
rily brief.  No  person  can  duly  estimate  the  extent  and  useful- 
ness and  beauty  of  such  exhibitions,  without  a personal  attend- 
ance and  inspection.  The  progress  of  manufactures  is  yet  on- 
ward—though  not  so  rapidly  as  we  much  desire  that  it  should 
be;  but  every  year  some  new  and  important  article  is  added  to 
the  general  supply,  or  some  improvement  made,  useful  or  orna- 
mental. Those  who  never  have  seen  such  fairs,  are  utterly  in- 
capable of  appreciating  the  excellence  of  many  of  our  manufac- 
tures, or  of  comprehending  the  variety  and  extent  of  them. 
Many  of  the  most  useful,  as  well  as  of  the  most  splendid  articles 
in  general  demand,  are  the  products  of  our  own  shops  and  fac- 
tories, and  their  aggregate  value  is  astonishingly  great.  We 
wish  that  all  the  politicians,  and  especially  those  of  the  south, 
could  visit  some  of  these  fairs;  for  while  an  honest  pride  might 
be  incited,  they  would  be  surprised  to  find  the  mighty  interest 
which  is  at  stake.  Our  manufactures  of  wool  and  cotton,  alone, 
are,  perhaps,  worth  nearly  twice  as  much  as  the  whole  of  our 
exports  of  cotton  and  tobacco,  to  say  nothing  of  iron,  and  other 
great  materials  consumed;  and  the  whole  crop  of  rice  would 
not  purchase  the  buttons  and  brass  wares  which  we  manufac- 
ture; and  so  comparisons  might  be  made  with  a large  number  of 
articles.  But  we  are  collecting  materials  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  out  an  approximation  to  the  values  of  the  leading  pro- 
ductions, and  hope  to  be  able  to  present  it  before  the  expiration 
of  the  present  year. 

The  receipts  for  tickets  of  admission  to  the  fair  amounted  to 
$2,540,  or  about  600  more  than  at  any  former  period.  As  the 
tickets  sold  were  over  10,000,  and  ladies  and  members  were  ad- 
mitted gratis,  it  is  supposed  that  at  least  40,000  persons  visited 
the  exhibition. 

The  board  of  managers  of  the  American  Institute  have  the 
pleasure  to  communicate  to  Mr.  Kennedy,  the  enclosed  resolu- 
tion, with  their  personal  respects. 


Hall  of  the  American  Institute,  city  of  N.  York,  18 th  Oct.  1833. 

At  a special  meeting  of  the  board  of  managers  for  the  fair,  it 
was  unanimously 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  institute  be  presented  to  J. 

P.  Kennedy,  esq.  for  the  excellent  address  delivered  by  him  be- 
fore the  institute  last  evening,  and  that  he  be  respectfully  soli- 
cited to  furnish  a copy  for  publication. 

In  behalf  of  the  institute — James  Lynch,  Andrew  Williams, 
Edward  T.  Backhouse,  John  Sampson,  Jos.  Titcomb,  Clarkson 
Crolius,  jr.  Jared  L.  Moore,  Geo.  Bacon,  Wm.  F.  Phyfe— board 
of  managers. 

To  John  P.  Kennedy,  esq. 

REPLY. 

New  York  American  hotel,  18 th  October,  1833. 

To  Messrs.  Lynch,  Williams,  Backhouse,  Sampson,  Titcomb, 
Crolius,  Moore,  Bacon  and  Phyfe,  managers  of  the  American 
Institute. 

Gentlemen:  I cheerfully  comply  with  the  request  contained 
in  your  resolution  of  this  date,  and  accordingly  send  you  a copy 
of  my  address  for  publication. 

If  it  shall  serve  to  cause  the  object  of  your  valuable  institute 
to  be  more  extensively  known,  I shall  feel  that  I have  rendered 
an  important  service  to  the  country.  Very  respectfully,  gentle- 
men, yours,  &e.  JOHN  P.  KENNEDY. 

To  the  editors  of  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser. 
Gentlemen:  Having  observed  in  your  paper  of  last  evening, 
some  notice  taken  of  the  compliment  paid  by  the  American  In- 
stitute to  J.  P.  Kennedy,  esq.  of  Baltimore,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  recent  address  before  the  institute,  which  natice  is,  in  some 
respects,  inaccurate,  it  is  deemed  by  the  managers  a matter  of 
justice  both  to  Mr.  K.  and  to  the  institute,  to  place  the  matter 
in  its  true  aspect,  to  prevent  any  mistake — and  which,  it  is  be- 
lieved, will  be  a sufficient  apology  to  Mr.  K.  for  furnishing  you 
with  the  enclosed  copies  of  the  notes  which  passed  on  that  occa- 
sion. 

Hall  of  the  American  Institute,  city  of  N.  York , 18 th  Oct.  1833. 
The  managers  of  the  fair  of  the  American  Institute,  in  behalf 
of  the  institute,  respectfully  request  Mr.  Kennedy  to  accept 
cloth  for  a cloak  from  the  first  premium  blue  broadcloth,  for 
himself — and  for  Mrs.  Kennedy,  the  premium  lady’s  work  box 
— articles  exhibited  at  the  present  fair  of  the  institute.  And 
they  also  beg  leave  to  tender  to  Mr.  Kennedy  for  themselves 
personally,  their  sincere  respects, 

J.  Lynch,  C.  Crolius,  jr. 

A.  Williams,  J.  L.  Moore, 

E.  T.  Backhouse,  G.  Bacon, 

J.  Sampson,  W.  F.  Phyfe. 

I.  Titcomb. 

To.  John  P.  Kennedy,  esq. 

REPLY. 

To  Messrs.  Lynch,  Williams,  Backhouse,  Sampson,  Titcomb, 
Crolius,  Moore,  Bacon  and  Phyfe,  managers  of  the  fair  of  the 
American  Institute. 

Gentlemen:  I have  received  your  note,  on  behalf  of  the  in- 
stitute, requesting  me  to  accept  cloth  for  a cloak  taken  from  the 
first  premium  blue  broadcloth,  and  also  the  premium  lady’s 
work  box,  as  a present  to  Mrs.  Kennedy. 

I can  scarcely  express  to  you,  gentlemen,  my  sense  of  the  ob- 
ligation which  this  kindness  throws  upon  me.  I have  seen  the 
articles  to  which  you  refer;  they  are  beautiful  specimens  of  skill 
in  the  department  of  arts  to  which  they  belong,  and  al  though  of 
great  intrinsic  worth,  in  my  view,  as  domestic  productions,  they 
possess  for  me  a much  more  absorbing  interest  as  memorials  of 
a friendship  which  I shall  ever  most  gratefully  remember. 

I beg,  gentlemen,  through  you,  to  return  my  hearty  thanks  to 
the  institute  for  the  cordiality  and  courtesy  with  which  I have 
been  received  amongst  you,  and  to  tender  to  your  board  person- 
ally my  sincere  esteem.  Very  truly,  yours, 

JOHN  P.  KENNEDY. 
American  hotel,  New  York,  October  18 th,  1833. 

INTRUDERS  ON  THE  CREEK  LANDS. 

Further  correspondence  between  the  secretary  of  war  and  gover- 
nor Gayle. 

Department  of  war,*  October  22 d,  1833. 
Sir:  I have  received  and  submitted  to  the  president  your  let- 
ter of  the  2d  instant,  and  I am  instructed  to  communicate  his 
views  upon  the  considerations  therein  presented,  so  far  as 
these  can  be  supposed  to  have  a bearing  upon  the  present  action 
of  the  executive.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  would  not 
probably  be  necessary  again  to  revert  to  the  duties  of  the  presi- 
dent, and  to  the  obligations  imposed  upon  him  by  the  Creek 
treaty,  and  by  the  injuries  inflicted,  in  violation  of  it,  upon  the 
Indians.  But  the  president  is  so  anxious,  that  the  citizens  of 
Alabama  should  see  in  his  course  only  the  dictates  of  an  impe- 
rative duty,  and  that  the  persons  living  upon  these  lands  should 
yield  quiet  possession,  whenever  necessary,  and  thus  prevent  a 
resort  to  any  other  mode  of  proceeding,  that  I have  been  direct- 

*This  paper  is  copied  from  the  “Globe”  of  the  28th  instant — 
the  editor  informing  that  the  copy  had  been  obtained  of  the  se- 
cretary of  war,  for  publication.  But  in  our  last  paper,  page  142 
it  will  be  seen  that  this  letter  was  seemingly  alluded  to  in  the 
“Flag  of  the  Union.”  We,  therefore,  suspect  an  error  in  the 
date  given.  But  this  does  not  at  ail  affect  the  arguments  or 
facts  presented.  Ed.  Reg, 
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ed,  while  announcing  to  you  that  his  views  have  not  been 
changed,  to  present  the  reasons  which  have  induced  the  deci- 
sion he  has  made. 

In  my  letter  to  you  of  September  5th,  I did  myself  the  honor 
to  state,  at  some  length,  the  obligations  of  the  executive,  con- 
nected with  the  removal  of  intruders  from  the  district,  ceded  in 
1.832  by  the  Creek  Indians.  I adverted  to  the  act  of  congress  of 
March  3d,  1807,  rendering  penal  the  unathorised  settlement  of 
the  public  lands,  and  directing  the  removal  of  all  persons  engag- 
ed therein,  by  a military  force;  to  the  provisions  o/ the  Creek 
treaty,  requiring  the  eviction  of  intruders,  and  the  statements 
and  reports  of  the  Indians  themselves,  of  public  officers,  and  of 
private  citizens,  proving  that  wanton  and  unjustifiable  outrages 
had  been  committed  upon  the  former;  and  having  thus  shewn 
the  necessity  for  the  interference  of  the  executive,  the  authority 
expressly  conferred  upon  him  by  law,  and  the  obligation  impos- 
ed on  him  by  the  treaty,  I flattered  myself  your  excellency  would 
have  seen  in  the  instructions,  which  have  been  issued,  the  exe- 
cution only  of  a plain  duty,  and  its  execution  tempered  with  as 
much  forbearance,  on  account  of  the  condition  of  the  settlers, 
was  compatible  with  the  public  faith.  And  although  I have 
been  disappointed  in  this  expectation,  I must  yet  ask  your  in- 
dulgence, for  briefly  adverting  to  the  topics  presented  by  you. 

I understand  your  excellency  does  “not  question  the  consti- 
tutionality” of  the  act  of  congress  of  March  3d,  1807,  but  that 
you  “doubt  the  correctness  of  the  construction.”  And  by  “the 
correctness  of  the  construction,”  I perceive  you  consider,  that 
the  provisions  of  this  act  do  not  apply  “to  restrain  persons  from 
settling  the  public  lands,  who  had  no  object  in  view  beyond 
their  cultivation,”  and  of  course,  that  they  do  not  extend  to  the 
settlers  upon  the  Creek  lands,  who  interpose  no  claim  of  title. 
You  think  the  sole  object  of  the  act  was,  to  prevent  persons, 
claiming  title  to  the  public  lands  from  obtaining  and  retaining 
possession  of  them. 

That  the  latter  was  one  of  the  objects,  may  be  safely  admit- 
ted. That  it  was  the  only  one,  is  disproved  by  the  phraseology 
of  the  act,  as  well  as  by  the  uniform  practice  of  the  government 
in  its  administration.  That  act  declares,  “that  if  any  person, 
•&c.  shall  take  possession  of,  or  make  a settlement  on  any  lands, 
&c.”  its  provisions  shall  apply  to  him.  These  terms  are  too 
'broad  to  admit  any  exclusion,  on  the  ground  that  the  intruders 
prefer  no  claim  to  the  land.  Indeed  it  may  be  said,  that  such  a 
construction  would  render  the  whole  act  inoperative.  For  the 
claim  of  individuals  can  only  be  known  by  their  own  declara- 
tions. And  therefore,  if  an  intruder,  making  no  claim,  is  sure 
of  peaceable  possession,  and  one  making  claim,  is  as  sure  of 
forcible  eviction,  it  is  morally  certain,  that  the  latter  would 
quietly  seat  himself  upon  the  land,  and  retain  possession  inde- 
finitely, or  until  his  right  could  be  determined  by  the  institution 
of  a suit  against  him  for  possession.  And  in  addition  to  this 
consideration,  the  phraseology  of  the  act  itself  is  decisive  of 
this  branch  of  the  question.  “Such  offender  or  offenders,” 
kays  the  law,  “shall  forfeit  all  his  or  their  right,  title  or  claim, 
if  any  he  hath  or  they  have.”  Now  if  the  act  apply  to  those  on- 
ly, who  enter  upon  or  hold  public  land  by  virtue  of  a right,  title 
or  claim,  this  conditional  expression  was  wholly  unnecessary. 
If,  therefore,  the  law  extend  only  to  those,  who  urge  a claim, 
the  expression,  “if  any  he  or  they  hath  or  have,”  becomes  un- 
necessary, as  the  right,  title  or  claim  is  essential  to  its  opera- 
tion. As  these  words  are  used,  they  evidently  imply  that  some 
*of  the  intruders  upon  the  public  lands  may  have  claims,  and 
others  may  not. 

And  besides,  the  title  of  the  act  is  as  broad  as  the  evil  it  was 
intended  to  prevent.  It  is  “ to  prevent  settlements  being  made  on 
lands  ceded  to  the  United  States,  till  authorised  by  law.”  Settle- 
ments, of  all  descriptions,  which  would  tend  to  obstruct  the  po- 
licy of  the  government  in  its  disposal  of  the  public  domain. 

But  there  is  another  view,  which  appears  to  me  decisive  of 
this  point.  This  act  embraces  two  classes  of  cases:  one  of  per- 
sons, who  may  have  taken  possession  before,  and  another  of 
those,  who  may  take  possession  after  it  passage.  The  latter  are 
allowed  no  indulgence.  Committing  the  offence,  with  a full 
knowledge  of  the  law,  they  become  obnoxious  to  its  penalties. 
But  the  former  are  permitted  to  remain,  as  tenants  at  will  upon 
certain  conditions,  and  in  a mode  prescribed  by  the  act.  And 
among  other  things  it  is  provided,  “that  such  permission  shall 
not  be  granted  to  any  such  applicant,  unless  he  shall  previously 
sign  a declaration,  stating  that  he  does  not  lay  any  claim  to 
•such  tract  or  tracts  of  land,  and  that  he  does  not  occupy  the 
same  by  virtue  of  any  claim  or  pretended  claim,  derived  or  pre- 
tended to  be  derived  from  any  other  person  or  persons.” 

This  proviso  contains  the  only  distinction,  which  is  to  be 
found  in  this  act,  between  intruders  who  settle  without  claims, 
and  those  who  decline  the  relinquishment  of  claims.  This  dis- 
tinction is,  by  the  provisions  of  the  act,  rendered  tangible  and 
practical.  For  all  persons  found  on  the  land  are  liable  to  be  re- 
moved, and  if  they  are  desirous  of  avoiding  the  consequence, 
they  must  come  forward  and  sign  a declaration  of  relinquish- 
ment. But  here  the  distinction  ceases.  It  was  intended,  no 
doubt,  to  prevent  unnecessary  hardships  to  persons  who,  in  re- 
moving upon  land,  however  they  may  have  interfered  with  the 
rights  and  policy  of  the  government,  still  had  violated  no  law. 
For  the  future,  all  are  trespassers  and  all  offenders.  The  in- 
dulgence, in  favor  of  the  settlers  without  claim,  terminates  with 
this  provision.  Now  if  such  settler  were  not  included  in  the 
general  provisions  of  the  law,  why  is  there  a special  exemption, 
operating  upon  those  who  had  previously  obtained  possession. 
And  upon  the  construction  contended  for,  placing  even  these 


in  a worse  condition  than  they  would  have  been,  had  there  been 
no  clause  for  their  relief.  For  if,  as  your  excellency  insists,  the 
law  did  not  extend  to  them,. they  would  have  been  at  liberty  to 
remain,  without  interference,  until  the  land  was  sold  and  the 
purchaser  obtained  possession  by  suit  or  otherwise.  But  their 
condition,  upon  signing  the  declaration,  is  worse  than  this. 
For  they  not  only  engage  to  give  quiet  possession  to  the  pur- 
chaser, but  “to  remove  altogether  from  the  land,”  whenever 
“required  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States.”  Even 
then,  if  this  provision  extended  to  the  settlers  upon  the  Creek 
land,  if  they  had  held  possession  upon,  and  ever  since  the  pas- 
sage of  this  act,  and  had  complied  with  all  its  injunctions,  still 
they  would  not  have  the  slightest  right  to  remain,  as  they  have 
“been  required  to  remove  under  the  authority  of  the  U.  States.” 
And  this  distinction  is  continued,  and  in  the  same  words  in 
the  three  acts  of  congress,  which  suspended,  each  for  one  year, 
the  act  of  March  3d,  1807.  These  acts  were  passed  on  the  25th 
of  March,  1816,  on  the  3d  of  March,  1817,  and  on  the  20th  of 
April,  1818.  They  were  temporary  and  have  long  since  expired. 

Your  excellency  advances  the  opinion,  that  this  act  was  pass- 
ed to  prevent  the  Yazoo  purchasers  and  other  fraudulent  claim- 
ants of  large  tracts  of  land  from  obtaining  possession  of  them. 

I have  to  remark,  that  this  belief,  for  it  is  only  a belief,  of  the 
reasons  which  led  to  the  passage  of  this  act,  certainly  cannot, 
by  any  fair  rule  of  construction,  limit  its  operation  to  the  few 
cases  stated  by  you.  But  you  consider  this  view  as  confirmed 
by  the  fact,  “that  as  often  as  the  settlers,  upon  whom  the  act 
was  to  operate,  are  mentioned,  their  claims  are  adverted  to,  and 
the  severest  penalty  denounced  against  them,  is  the  forfeiture 
of  their  claims.” 

I imagine  there  is  a misapprehension  upon  this  subject,  which 
a more  critical  examination  of  the  act  will  remove.  Its  object 
was  doubtless  to  prevent  all  unauthorised  settlements  upon  the 
public  lands,  whether  made  without  or  under  color  of  title.  If 
the  former,  the  intruder  vvas  liable  to  be  removed,  and  was  sub- 
jected to  a pecuniary  penalty  and  to  imprisonment.  If  the  lat- 
ter, in  addition  to  eviction,  to  a penalty  and  to  imprisonment, 
he  forfeited  all  claim  to  the  land,  and  his  right  passed  to  the  U. 
States.  And  the  provisions  of  the  act  are  varied,  so  as  to  meet 
these  different  eases. 

These  provisions  are: 

If  a person  shall  take  possession  of  public  land; 

If  a person  shall  make  a settlement  on  public  land; 

If  a person  shall  cause  public  land  to  be  occupied,  taken  pos 
session  of,  or  settled; 

If  a person  shall  survey,  or  attempt  to  survey,  or  cause  to  be 
surveyed,  any  public  land; 

If  a person  shall  designate  any  boundaries  thereon,  by  mark- 
ing trees  or  otherwise. 

In  each  of  these  cases,  the  provisions  of  the  law  apply;  and  if 
they  do  not  extend  to  all  intrusions,  with  whatever  motive,  up- 
on the  lands  of  the  United  States,  words  have  lost  their  mean- 
ing, and  the  government,  during  successive  administrations, 
have  misunderstood  their  own  duties,  and  the  legal  consequen- 
ces which  follow  the  act  of  intrusion. 

The  power  of  congress  to  pass  laws  upon  this  subject  is  de- 
rived from  that  clause  of  the  constitution,  which  gives  them  au- 
thority to  “make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations,  respecting 
the  territory  and  other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States.” 
And  indeed,  without  such  a power,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
how  any  government  could  fulfil  some  of  its  most  important 
functions.  As  early  as  1785,  this  matter  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  old  congress,  and  the  settlers  north  of  the  Ohio  were  re- 
moved by  their  order  by  a military  force:  general  Knox,  in  his 
report  to  that  body,  says,  that  “in  his  opinion,  the  United  States 
are  more  liable  to  be  disappointed  in  their  just  expectations  of 
the  great  national  advantages  resulting  from  a wise  administra- 
tion of  the  western  territory,  by  the  evils  of  usurpation  and  in- 
trusion, than  by  any  other  cause  whatever.”  A sentiment,  en- 
tirely at  variance  with  the  idea,  that  removals  from  the  public 
land  should  be  confined  to  those  intruders,  who  enter,  or  shall 
hold  under  color  of  title.  Mr.  Crawford  too,  is  equally  explicit. 
He  says,  in  a letter  to  general  Clarke  of  July  5, 1815 — “The  pre- 
mature occupancy  of  the  public  lands  can  be  viewed  only  as  an 
invasion  of  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  United  States,  and  must 
be  repressed  by  the  most  prompt  and  energetic  measures.”  And 
the  proclamation  of  Mr.  Madison,  of  December  12,  1815,  directs 
the  removal  of  all  persons,  “who  have  unlawfully  taken  posses- 
sion of,  or  made  any  settlement  on  the  public  lands,”  “and  to 
effect  the  said  object,  he  authorises  the  employment  of  such 
military  force  as  may  become  necessary,  in  pursuance  of  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  congress  aforesaid,”  meaning  the  act  of 
March  3d,  1807, 

You  consider,  sir,  that  “a  recital  of  the  several  acts  of  con- 
gress passed  in  relation  to  persons,  who  have  occupied  and  cul- 
tivated the  public  lands,  will  confirm  the  opinion,  still  more 
conclusively,  that  that  body  did  not  intend  to  prevent  their  cul- 
tivation, and  that  this  was  not  the  evil  sought  to  be  remedied  by 
the  act  of  March  3d,  1807.”  And  you  then  proceed  to  refer  to 
five  acts  of  congress,  passed  between  1800  and  1830,  granting 
pre  emption  rights  to  actual  settlers,  as  evidence  of  the  intention 
of  the  national  legislature  to  encourage  the  settlement  of  the 
public  lands,  previously  to  their  sale,  and  as  fortifying  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  act  of  1807  does  not  embrace  this  class  of  citi- 
zens. 

I must  confess,  that  the  subject  does  not  thus  present  itself  to 
my  mind.  Here  is  a general  law,  forbidding  an  act  and  provid- 
ing an  adequate  penalty.  The  legislature,  at  various  intervals, 
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duting  its  existence,  for  reasons  satisfactory  to  them,  relax  its 
provisions  by  temporary  acts,  and  allow  the  settlers  to  remain 
upon  the  lands,  and  to  purchase  them,  without  competition,  or 
giving  them,  in  other  words,  what  are  called,  pre-emption  rights. 
These  temporary  acts  all  expire  at  stated  periods  by  their  own 
limitation,  and  there  is  not  one  of  them  now  in  force.  Do  these 
exceptions  terminate  the  general  law,  or  narrow  its  construc- 
tion? I conceive  they  can  do  neither.  They  are  legislative  in- 
terpositions which,  having  effected  the  object  for  which  they 
were  made,  leave  the  general  legislation  of  the  country  as  it  was 
previously. 

Permit  me  to  refer  you  to  the  following  extracts  from  Mr. 
Crawford’s  instructions  to  col.  Hawkins  of  October  16,  1815,  on 
this  subject.  You  will  perceive,  one  of  the  principal  reasons 
he  gives  for  the  removal  of  intruders  upon  the  public  lands  is, 
to  prevent  the  existence  of  these  pre-emption  rights. 

“Should  force  become  necessary  in  the  execution  of  your  du- 
ties, it  will  be  ready,  and  will  be  directed  by  general  Gaines.  1 
understand  that  the  land,  lately  ceded  to  the  United  States,  is 
rapidly  settling  by  the  whites.  This  must  not  be  permitted. 
The  effect  of  these  settlements  is  to  place  the  very  worst  part 
of  our  citizens  in  possession  of  the  very  best  part  of  the  public 
lands,  upon  pre-emption  principles.  They  settle  upon  all  the 
choice  spots,  and  form  combinations  to  deter  purchasers  from 
bidding  for  all  the  lands  so  settled,  and  in  that  manner  deprive 
the  government  of  the  possibility  of  receiving  more  than  two 
dollars  per  acre.  The  excess  above  that  price  goes  into  the 
pockets  of  this  lawless  set  of  men.” 

You  are  doubtless  aware,  sir,  of  the  difficulties  which,  pre- 
viously to.  the  introduction  of  the  presentsystem  of  prompt  pay- 
ment for  the  public  lands,  attended  their  management  and  dis- 
posal. The  history  of  that  branch  of  our  legislation  is  filled  with 
petitions  and  applications  from  every  part  of  the  country,  where 
the  government  was  the  great  land  holder,  for  relief,  both  as  to 
time  and  price  and  mode  of  sale.  Persons  with  an  inceptive 
title,  derived  from  the  payment  of  one  fourth  or  a greater  part 
of  the  purchase  money,  wanted  the  price  reduced  and  the  time 
of  payment  prolonged;  and  persons  in  possession,  but  without 
title,  wanted  the  right  of  entering  the  land  occupied  by  them,  at 
the  minimum  price,  without  the  competition  induced  by  public 
sales.  From  time  to  time,  these  applications  were  successful, 
and  some  of  the  laws,  passed  for  the  relief  of  the  last  class  of 
applicants,  have  been  referred  to  by  you.  They  certainly  show 
the  liberality  of  congress,  and  insured  to  the  settlers  their  tracts, 
upon  the  payment  of  the  minimum  price  fixed  by  law;  but  they 
really  appear  to  me  no  more  to  prove,  that  these  penalties,  with- 
out them,  would  not  have  attached,  than  they  do,  that  without 
them  a title  could  have  been  acquired  in  the  mode  they  pre 
scribe. 

I had  the  honor,  in  my  previous  letter,  to  state  it  was  with  re- 
-gretthe  president  found  himself  compelled  to  interfere  for  the 
removal  of  any  of  the  citizens  of  Alabama.  I have  seen  myself, 
and  participated  in  too  many  of  the  difficulties  of  the  settlers  of 
a new  country,  not  to  look  witli  interest  upon  their  condition. 
And  certainly,  were  it  not  for  the  obligations  of  the  Creek  trea- 
ty, the  president  knows  no  reason  Why  the  persons  occupying 
these  lands  should  be  removed,  any  more  than  the  settlers-upon 
other  parts  of  the  national  domain.  That  there  are  many  re- 
spectable citizens  among  them  I have  no  doubt,  and  I lament, 
that  any  measures  are  necessary,  which  will  expose  these  to 
losses  and  hardships.  But  the  United  States  have  purchased 
the  right  of  the  Indians,  and  stipulated  among  other  things  to 
protect  them  from  intrusion.  The  mode  of  this  protection  is 
expressly  pointed  out  in  the  treaty,  and  I may  add,  that  without 
this  provision,  the  negotiation  would  not  have  been  successful. 
The  Indians,  at  first,  demanded  that  the  country  should  be  held 
as  an  Indian  country,  and  that  it  should  be  exonerated  from  the 
operation  of  the  laws  of  Alabama.  And  this  demand  they  ad- 
hered to  with  great  pertinacity.  But  they  were  told  explicitly, 
that  the  government  could  not  accede  to  this  proposition.  That 
the  laws  of  the  state  had  been  extended  over  their  lands,  and 
that  the  United  States  could  no  longer  exercise  jurisdiction 
there.  The  difficulty  was  finally  met  and  obviated  by  the  ex- 
isting provisions,  and  its  operation  and  mode  of  administration 
were  fully  pointed  out  to  them.  No  discretionary  authority  is 
vested  in  the  president,  permanently  to  exclude  some  and  per- 
mit others  to  remain,  and  if  there  were,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  al- 
most insurmountable  would  be  the  obstacles  to  such  a proceed- 
ing. Mixed  as  our  own  citizens  and  the  Indians  are  upon  the 
ceded  territory,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  designate  all  the  in- 
dividuals who  would  commit  or  have  committed  injuries  upon 
the  latter.  The  legal  incompetence  of  the  Indians  in  Alabama, 
in  the  essential  point  of  evidence,  their  ignorance  of  our  lan- 
guage and  laws,  their  exposed  and  distressed  condition,  and  I 
may  add,  without  reflecting  upon  the  many  worthy  citizens 
living  upon  these  lands,  their  exposure  to  the  machinations  and 
lawless  violence  of  unprincipled  men,  would  render  it  imprac- 
ticable to  afford  them  adequate  protection  by  endeavoring  to 
discover  and  remove  those  only,  who  injure  them  or  their  pro- 
perty. A discrimination  would  be  impossible  as  experience  has 
shewn. 

I have  already  said,  that  the  construction  which  would  limit 
the  act  of  March  3d,  1807,  to  the  removal  of  intruders  from  the 
public  lands,  who  claim  the  possessions  they  occupy,  is  dis- 
proved by  the  practice  of  the  government  in  the  administration 

of  that  law. 

In  support  of  this  assertion,  I have  the  honor  to  enclose  the 
copy  of  a proclamation  issued  by  Mr.  Madison  in  1816,  com- 


manding the  removal  of  all  settlers  upon  the  public  lands  in  the 
several  states  and  territories,  and  of  the  instructions  given  by 
Mr.  Crawford  to  cariy  this  proclamation  into  effect*  by  military 
authority,  and  by  the  forcible  eviction  of  the  intruders  and  the 
destruction  of  their  dwellings.  And  this,  as  a measure  of  pro- 
priety or  necessity  in  the  ordinary  administration  of  the  laws# 
without  the  superadded  obligations,  now  imposed  upon  the  pre- 
sident by  the  stipulations  of  a solemn  treaty,  under  which  the 
United  States  hold  the  land  in  question. 

I enclose  also  a copy  of  the  instructions  issued  by  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, for  the  removal  of  intruders  from  a portion  of  the  ceded 
country,  west  of  the  Mississippi.  I am  aware,  that  in  the  latter 
ease,  there  was  no  state  jurisdiction  extending  over  the  country, 
and  I do  not  therefore  refer  to  it  as  any  practical  test  of  the 
rights  of  the  government,  where  there  may  be  conflictions  of 
jurisdiction  between  the  state  authorities  and  those  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Indeed  this  is  rendered  unnecessary  by  your  admis- 
sion of  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  of  March  3d,  1807.  But 
I refer  to  those  latter  instructions,  as  shewing  that  the  distinc- 
tion now  advanced,  between  intruders  claiming  and  not  claim- 
ing title,  has  been  heretofore  unknown  or  disregarded.  The 
settlers  upon  the  tracts  ceded  by  the  tribes  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Calhoun,  could  only  be  removed  under  this  act,  as  there  is  no 
other  law,  bearing  upon  the  subject,  where  the  Indian  title  has 
been  extinguished;  and  those  instructions  are  general,  requiring 
all  to  be  removed,  without  asking  whether  their  object  was  to 
“prefer  a claim  to  the  land  they  occupied,”  or  to  “occupy  these 
settlements  until  they  should  be  offered  for  sale,  and  then  to  go 
into  the  market,  upon  equal  terms  with  other  persons.” 

Extracts  from  a letter  of  instructions  of  Mr.  Gallatin,  then 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  dated  June  27, 1810,  to  the  secretary 
of  war,  are  also  transmitted,  by  which  you  will  see,  that  in  his 
application  to  this  department  for  the  employment  of  military 
force  in  the  removal  of  intruders,  he  considers  that  “there  are 
but  two  classes  of  persons,  who,  according  to  law,  cannot  be 
removed,  viz:  those  who  have  purchased  lands  from  the  United 
States;  and  secondly,  those,  who  having  signed  the  requisite 
declarations,  have  received  written  permission  to  remain  on  the 
land.”  Thus  expressly  excluding  the  case  put  by  your  excel- 
lency, when  settlers  occupy,  without  formally  claiming  the  land 
they  hold.  It  will  not  be  contended  that  the  persons  on  the 
Creek  lands  are  purchasers,  or  have  signed  the  declarations  and 
received  permission  to  remain.  For  indeed  such  a procedure 
would  be  wholly  useless  in  these  cases,  even  were  this  benefi- 
cial privilege,  confined  as  it  is  to  cases  of  intrusion,  happening 
before  the  passage  of  the  law,  extended  to  them,  as  this  decla- 
ration and  permission  render  it  necessary,  “whenever  from  any 
other  cause,  he  or  they  may  be  required,  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States,  so  to  do,  to  give  quiet  possession  of  such 
tract  or  tracts  of  land  to  the  purchaser  or  purchasers,  or  to  re- 
move altogether  from  the  land,  as  the  case  may  be.” 

There  are,  in  the  archives  of  the  government,  various  other 
documents  shewing  the  course,  which  has  repeatedly  been 
taken,  whenever  circumstances  required  the  removal  of  intrud- 
ers. It  would  swell  to  an  unreasonable  extent  a communica- 
tion already  too  long,  were  I to  refer  to  them  in  detail.  Nor 
can  it  be  necessary,  for  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  not  the 
slightest  reason  appears  in  any  of  them  to  support  the  ground  of 
exemption,  now  advanced,  it  is  believed,  for  the  first  time  by 
your  excellency. 

If  l am  correct  in  these  views,  it  follows  that  the  Creek  trea- 
ty, which  only  requires  the  government  to  exercise  a constitu- 
tional power  upon  its  own  lands,  is  itself  within  the  pale  of  the 
constit  utional  rights  of  the  treaty  making  authority.  And  as  the 
United  States  in  these  removals,  perform  only  an  acknowledg- 
ed duty,  it  becomes  unnecessary  to  examine  the  question,  pre- 
sented by  your  excellency,  whether  a stipulation  of  this  nature 
could  be  formed  with  the  Creek  tribe,  under  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  were  placed  in  the  state  Of  Alabama.  That  the 
land  is  the  property  of  the  United  States,  at  any  rate,  till  the 
locations  are  made,  seems  not  to  be  denied  by  you;  and  if  it  is, 
the  operation  of  the  act  of  March  3d,  1807,  upon  it,  cannot  lie 
disputed,  upon  the  principles  I have  endeavored  to  maintain. 
But  you  think  that  “after  the  Indians  are  placed  in  possession 
of  their  tracts,  ninety  of  which  are  to  contain  six  hundred  and 
forty  acres,  and  the  others  three  hundred  and  twenty  each,  they 
will  certainly  cease  to  be  public  lands.”  I sincerely  trust,  there 
will  be  no  occurrence,  which  will  render  the  decision  of  this 
point  necessary.  And  why  should  there  be?  Is  there  to  be  no 
end  to  intrusion?  Are  the  settlers  to  follow  the  Indians  upon 
the  last  remnant  assigned  to  them,  and  there  to  obtain  and  re- 
tain possession?  No  contract,  under  the  treaty,  for  the  convey- 
ance of  these  reservations,  is  of  the  least  validity,  till  it  has  been 
sanctioned  by  the  president  of  the  United  States.  The  object 
of  this  provision  was  to  protect  the  Indians  from  the  frauds,  to 
which  they  would  be  exposed,  and  to  Insure  .them  a just  consi- 
deration for  their  property.  After  the  conveyances  are  approv- 
ed, the  title  vests  in  the  grantee,  and  he  is  free  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  land.  I trust  it  will  not  be  done  before,  and  a dif- 
ficulty thus  created,  which  may  so  easily  be  avoided.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty  upon  this  subject  appear  to  me  now,  as 
they  have  always  done,  perfectly  within  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  government,  and  binding  in  good  faith  upon  the 
United  States.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  anticipate  cases,  which 
may  not  occur.  The  locations  are  not  yet  made.  And  even 
after  the  commissioners,  to  whom  this  duty  is  intrusted,  have 
determined  the  tract  to  be  assigned  to  each  Indian,  the  matter 
will  be  referred  to  the  president  for  final  action.  Nor  will  the 
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rights  of  any  individual  Indian  be  complete  till  then.  In  the 
mean  time  the  title  of  the  United  States  to  the  whole  country  is 
indisputable..  I therefore  deem  it  unnecessary  to  advert  to  the 
considerations  you  have  presented,  growing  out  of  the  .existing 
relations  between  the  Creek  Indians,  and  the  citizens  and  go- 
vernment of  Alabama. 

But  your  excellency  introduces  another  view,  which  it  is 
proper  I should  examine.  You  say,  “but,  sir,  there  is  another 
view  of  this  subject,  which  will  expose,  in  a light  still  more 
glaring,  the  utter  incompatibility  of  this  treaty  with  the  juris- 
dictive  rights  of  the  state  of  Alabama.”  You  then  proceed, 
“as  before  observed,  the  right  of  extending  the  laws  over  the 
country  from  which  our  people  are  ordered  to  be  expelled,  is 
admitted  to  the  fullest  extent.  This  necessarily  implies  the 
right  of  employing  the  means  that  are  indispensable  to  its  exer- 
cise. What  are  those  means?  As  enumerated  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  state  and  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  they 
are,  that  the  state  shall  be  laid  off  into  counties,  and  convenient 
circuits,  that  the  circuit  court  shall  be  held  in  each  county  at 
least  twice  in  every  year,  that  the  counties  shall  be  divided  into 
small  districts,  in  each  of  which  there  shall  be  appointed  two 
justices  of  the  peace  and  two  constables,  that  there  shall  be  in 
each  circuit  a judge  of  the  circuit  court,  who  shall  reside  in  his 
circuit,  that  there  shall  be  for  each  county  a judge  of  the  county 
court,  that  there  shall  be  also  in  each  county  a sheriff',  clerks  of 
the  circuit  and  county  courts,  a coroner,  notaries  public,  com- 
missioners of  roads  and  revenue,  &c.  and  that  there  shall  be 
summoned,  previous  to  every  circuit  court,  a competent  num- 
ber of  grand  and  petit  jurors,  and  a like  number  of  petit  jurors 
for  the  county  courts.  All.  these  ministers  of  our  laws  are 
required  to  reside  in  the  counties  to  which  they  belong.— 
These  are  the  ordinary  means  by  which  our  slate  government 
is  put  in  operation,  arid  effect  given  to  our  laws.  And  yet  the 
late  instructions  to  the  marshal  absolutely  prohibit  the  use  of 
any  of  them.” 

The  right  of  the  state  of  Alabama  to  extend  its  jurisdiction 
over  the  district  in  question  is  fully  admitted.  The  president 
does  not  claim,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  any  right  of  ju- 
risdiction, except  such  as  is  everywhere  vested  by  the  consti- 
tution in  the  general  government.  The  ownership  of  the  land, 
and  the  authority  to  legislate  over  it,  for  the  ordinary  purposes 
of  life,  embrace  powers  entirely  distinct  in  themselves,  and 
which  in  this  case  must  be  exercised  by  different  tribunals.  The 
United  States  constitute  a great  landholder,  possessing  under 
the  constitution  the  right  to  “make  all  needful  rules  and  regula- 
tions, concerning  their  territory  and  other  property.”  They 
have  made  a regulation  by  which  intruders  upon  their  lands 
shall  be  removed,  under  the  orders  of  the  president,  by  a mili- 
tary force.  In  doing  this,  they  do  no  more  than  an  ordinary  in- 
dividual, who  repels  the  forcible  intruder,  who  comes  to  take 
possession  of  his  house  and  land.  Such  an  individual,  by  the 
act  of  expulsion,  exercises  an  authority,  acknowledged  to  be  in 
him.  But  he  exercises  no  act  of  jurisdiction.  He  performs  none 
of  those  functions  of  supreme  authority  included  in  the  very 
term  itself,  and  essential  to  |the  prerogative  of  dictating  what 
the  law  shall  be.  In  like  manner,  the  United  States,  while  re- 
moving the  settlers  beyond  the  boundary  of  their  possessions, 
assume  no  other  control  over  him,  and  leave  him  to  the  ordi- 
nary operation  of  the  state  laws. 

It  cannot  be  denied  but  that  the  removal  of  the  settlers  from 
the  ceded  country  will  be  attended  with  much  inconvenience, 
and  I sincerely  wish  the  necessity  of  the  measure  could  be  ob- 
viated. Ami  so  far  as  this  can  be  done,  by  a vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  business  of  location,  no  means  in  the  power  of  this  de- 
partment will  be  spared  to  effect  it.  And  its  execution  will 
leave  the  settlers  in  the  same  condition  as  all  other  persons  are 
placed,  who  occupy  public  land,  where  there  are  no  treaty  sti- 
pulations requiring  their  eviction.  But,  while  I acknowledge  and 
lament  this  inconvenience,  I cannot  admit  that  the  arguments 
derived  from  it  can  outweigh  the  positive  requisitions  of  a so- 
lemn covenant,  under  which  the  United  Slates  acquired,  and 
by  virtue  of  which  they  hold,  the  district  in  question;  and  which 
formed  one  of  the  principal  inducements,  operating  upon  the 
Indians,  to  make  the  cession. 

If  I understand  the  views  of  your  excellency,  in  the  extract 
above  quoted,  they  are  these:  that  because  the  state  of  Alabama 
has  the  right  to  extend  her  jurisdiction  over  territory  ceded  by 
the  Indians,  her  citizens  have  a right,  as  a neccessary  conse- 
quence, to  take  possession  of  and  occupy  it.  Forif  they  have 
no  such  right,  then  there  is  no  “unconstitutional  interference 
in  the  local  and  internal  affairs”  of  the  citizens  of  Alabama. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  whether  the  legislature  of  Ala- 
bama could,  by  an  express  act  of  legislation,  authorise  its  citi- 
zens to  occupy  the  public  land.  No  such  authority  has  been 
given,  and  of  course  all  the  right  which  these  persons  enjoy, 
they  derive  from  the  operation  of  general  principles. 

I have  already  stated,  that  the  ownership  of  the  lands  and  the 
exercise  of  jurisdiction  are  distinct  subjects,  having  no  neces- 
sary, and  in  this  case  no  actual  connexion.  Instead  of  the  U. 
States,  suppose,  an  individual  were  the  sole  proprietor  of  the 
ceded  country,  would  the  fact  of  the  extension  of  jurisdiction 
over  it,  or  the  laying  off  of  counties,  by  establishing  their  boun- 
daries, justify  its  forcible  possession,  by  lawless  violence,  under 
the  pretence  that  public  convenience  required  it?  It  is  no  doubt 
convenient,  to  have  all  the  lands  in  the  several  states  settled 
and  cultivated.  But  this  convenience  must  yield  to  these  una- 
lienable and  imprescriptible  rights  of  property,  every  where  ac- 
knowledged among  civilized  nations,  and  no  where  held  more 


sacred  than  in  our  own  country.  Rights  which  lie  at  the  foun* 
dation  of  civil  society,  and  which  cannot  be  violated,  withou1 
inflicting  incurable  wounds  upon  our  institutions.  I suppose 
will  not  be  contended,  that  the  general  government  is  less  se- 
cure iri  its  rights  than  an  individual,  and  therefore  by  presenting 
the  claims  of  the  latter,  I am  but  stating  the  case  of  the  former^ 
New  York  has  granted  extensive  districts  to  individuals  and 
private  companies,  and  some  of  these,  alien  and  native,  yet 
hold  large  tracts  in  that  state.  I imagine  it  has  never  been  con- 
tended, that  one  rule  of  administration  shall  be  applied  to  them* 
and  another  to  the  citizens  generally. 

1 do  not  question  the  power  of  the,  state  government  to  pass 
all  necessary  laws  to  convert  to  public  purposes  private  pro- 
perty, whenever  required  by  the  general  interests,  and  upon 
providing  a just  compensation  for  the  owners.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary I should  examine  whether  this  may  not  be  done,  where 
the  United  States  are  the  owners.  Whether  the  legislature  of 
Alabama  may  not  lay  out  roads  and  make  other  disposition  of 
particular  portions  of  the  public  lands  in  that  state,  in  confor- 
mity with  the  principles^  which  regulate  the  system  of  condem- 
nation in  private  cases.  This  power  has  not  been  exercised,  or 
at  any  rate,  it  is  not  known  to  me  that  it  has  been  exercised, 
and  I therefore  consider  the  intruders  upon  these  lands  as  de- 
riving no  right  from  any  act  of  local  legislation.  Nor  do  I ques- 
tion but  that  in  the  ordinary  organization  of  the  government  of 
Alabama,  the  officers  and  tribunals  you  enumerate  are  required 
to  exercise  its  jurisdiction.  The  only  point  is,  whether  the 
power  to  provide  these  necessarily  implies  a right  in  them,  to 
take  possession  of  and  hold  property  not  their  own.  The  set- 
tlers upon  the  ceded  lands  are  offenders  against  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.  The  state  of  Alabama  extends  her  jurisdiction 
over  this  territory.  Do  these  persons  then  cease  to  be  trespas- 
sers, and  have  they  a right  to  remain,  merely  that  they  may 
participate  in  the  exercise  of  this  jurisdiction.  Certainly  it 
would  have  been  easy,  and  would  not  now  be  impracticable, 
to  attach  this  whole  district  to  one  or  more  of  the  organized 
counties,  where  the  public  lands  have  been  sold,  and  thus  pro- 
vide for  the  complete  exercise  of  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction, 
without  interfering  with  the  property  of  the  United  States. — 
This  proceeding  would  no  doubt  be  inconvenient,  and  I put  it, 
not  as  a case  to  be  desired,  but  as  one  which  meets  the  extreme 
consequences,  to  which  your  excellency  alludes,  in  the  discus- 
sion of  this  branch  of  the  subject.  It  is  very  obvious,  that  if 
there  were  no  settlers  upon  these  lands,  no  person  could  claim 
the  right  to  occupy  them,  in  order  that  he  might  be  appointed  a 
judge,  a justice  of  the  peace,  a constable,  or  any  other  officer 
recognized  by  the  constitution  of  Alabama.  It  is  equally,  ob- 
vious to  me,  that  because  he  is  appointed  to  such  office,  he  does 
not  derive,  from  the  appointment,  any  right  to  hold  the  property 
of  the  United  States  or  of  any  individual,  upon  the  allegation 
that  he  cannot  otherwise  execute  the  duties  of  his  office.  The 
obligations  implied  in  these  relations  are  essentially  unequal.— 
One  is  voluntary  and  assumed,  and  may  be  declined  by  resig- 
nation or  removal.  The  other  is  perpetual  and  indestructible. 

Your  excellency  deprecates  the  employment  of  a military 
force  in  the  removal  of  intruders,  and  you  demand  that  tho  go- 
vernment should  “put  away  the  sword,  which  has  been  unne- 
cessarily and  too  hastily  drawn  against  this  large  and  unoffend- 
ing, community.”  It  is,  you  remark,  “the  approprite  arbiter  in 
contests  of  ambition,  but  not  in  questions  of  constitutional 
right.”  . 

Certainly  questions  of  right,  whether  constitutional  or  other- 
wise, ought  never  to  be  decided  by  the  sword,  and  the  spirit  of 
our  countrymen,  as  well  as  the  whole  genius  of  our  institutions, 
is  opposed  to  its  employment  in  all  cases  within  the  ordinary 
operation  of  the  laws.  And  the  military  force  now  in  Alabama 
has  no  instructions  to  interfere  with  the  authority  of  the  state. 
The  following  extract  of  a letter  to  the  marshal  of  Alabama,  in 
answer  to  an  application  from  him.  will  shew  how  cautious  the 
government  have.been  upon  this  subject: — 

“I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  3d  instant,  and  in  answer 
have  to  inform  you  that  you  will  submit  to  any  legal  process 
which  may  be  served  on  you.  Your  duty  consists  in  removing 
from  the  ceded  territory  the  intruders,  who  have  taken  posses- 
sion of  it,  in  violation  of  the  law  and  the  stipulations  of  the 
Creek  treaty  of  1832.  In  executing  this  duty,  you  will  employ 
all  the  necessary  means,  placed  at  your  disposal  by  the  parti- 
cular instructions  of  the  government,  or  by  the  general  provi- 
sions of  the  acts  of  congress.  Though  the  president  cannot  but 
hope,  that  on  a full  view  of  the  obligations  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  entire  want  of  title  on  the  part  of  the  persons  living  in 
this  district  of  country,  they  will  peaceably  remove  within  the 
period  limited  hy  you.  If  suits  are  instituted  against  you  in  any 
of  the  state  courts  for  your  proceedings  in  this  matter,  submit  to 
the  process  without  hesitation.  Interpose  not  the  slightest  ob- 
stacle to  its  service.  The  United  States  claim  no  special  juris- 
diction over  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  country.  They  only 
claim  the  right  to  remove  them  from  the  public  land  they  oc- 
cupy. The  district  attorney  will  be  instructed  to  remove  to  the 
courts  of  the  United  States,  wherever  it  can  legally  be  done, 
all  suits  instituted  against  you  on  this  account,  and  there  to 
conduct  your  defence,  or  if  necessary,  you  will  remove  them 
yourself.  He  will  be  likewise  instructed  to  defend  you  in  the 
state  courts  in  those  suits,  if  any  there  may  be,  which  cannot 
be  removed  into  the  courts  of  the  United  States.” 

Force  must  often  be  employed  in  the  execution  of  any  law, 
and  it  must  be  ready  to  be  employed  in  all  laws,  if  their  obliga- 
tions are  to  be  respected.  There  are  two  cases,  in  which  thena- 
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tional  legislature  have  authorised  its  use  in  enforcing  their  acts. 
These  are  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  March  30, 1802,  where  intrusions 
are  made  upon  Indian  lands,  not  within  the  ordinary  jurisdiction 
of  any  state,  and  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  March  3d,  1807,  where 
intrusions  are  made  upon  the  public  lands,  it  does  not  become 
me  to  say  whether  congress  have  been  right  or  wrong  in  making 
these  provisions.  It  is  enough  for  the  justification  of  the  exe- 
cutive, that  they  are  found  upon  the  statute  books,  and  that 
their  general  obligation  is  not  disputed.  The  authority  which 
enacted  can  alone  repeal  them.  But  were  it  necessary,  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  assign  very  proper  reasons  for  this  variance 
from  the  usual  course  of  legislation.  These  .acts  may  and  gene- 
rally do  apply  to  extensive  districts  of  country,  which  are  liable  to 
be  taken  possession  of  and  held  by  large  bodies  of  men.  The 
want  of  all  title  is  certain,  and  is  pre-supposed  by  the  terms  of 
the  law.  The  very  act  of  being  found  upon  the  land  is  in  itselfan 
offence,  and  gives  the  right  of  removal.  There  are  therefore, 
no  facts  to  investigate,  nor  any  subject  for  judicial  inquiry.  In 
the  very  nature  of  the  case,  there  can  be  no  jurisdiction,  or  if 
there  be  any,  it  must  be  an  adverse  one.  Such  is  the  constitu- 
tion of  human  nature,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a community 
holding  possession,  under  these  circumstances,  and  themselves 
administering  the  laws,  would  decree  their  own  expulsion, 
either  individually  or  collectively.  And  I may  safely  ask,  whe- 
ther the  act  of  congress  for  the  removal  of  intruders  could  be 
enforced  in  that  part  of  Alabama,  now  settled  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, by  the  otdinary  operations  of  the  laws  administer- 
ed there.  The  elaborate  view  taken  by  your  excellency  of  the 
situation  and  rights  of  these  persons  would  no  doubt  furnish 
reasons  sufficiently  powerful,  in  their  minds,  for  the  occupation 
of  the  land.  I say  this,  without  the  slightest  imputation  upon 
the  motives  of  any  one,  but  because  experience,  that  unerring 
test,  shews,  that  such  has  always,  in  similar  circumstances, 
been  the  course  of  things. 

The  troops  of  the  United  States  are  upon  the  land  of  the 
United  Slates.  They  are  directed  to  remove  thence  all  intrud- 
ers. They  are  instructed  to  do  this  with  as  much  moderation 
as  possible.  Time  has  been  given  by  the  marshal  till  the  15th 
of  January  next,  for  the  peaceable  inhabitants  to  remove.  Even 
with  a proper  jealousy  of  the  employment  of  a military  force, 
which  in  other  countries  and  in  all  ages  has  been  so  destructive 
to  free  institutions,  I cannot  see  any  danger  to  the  republic, 
either  from  its  action  in  this  particular  case,  or  from  the  prece- 
dent, which  such  a case  may  establish. 

It  is  believed,  that  the  same  reasons  induced  the  government 
of  Georgia  to  employ  a military  force  in  keeping  intruders  from 
the  Cherokee  lands.  Whether  it  has  been  discontinued,  I am 
not  informed.  If  it  has,  the  discontinuance  has  but  recently 
taken  place.  I have  not  heard  tUat  the  principle  was  objected 
to,  and  I presume  public  opiuion  acquiesced  in  the  measure,  as 
one  necessary  to  be  used  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

In  conclusion,  I beg  your  excellency  to  be  assured,  that  it 
was  with  great  reluctance  the  president  felt  himself  called  upon 
to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  3d,  1807,  in  the 
state  of  Alabama.  But  ‘the  circumstances  were  such  as  to 
leave  him  no  discretion,  and  they  yet  continue  to  demand  his 
interposition.  He  can  see  no  mode  by  which  the  instructions 
for  removal  can  be  suspended^  but  the  mode  pointed  out  by  the 
treaty  itself.  As  fast  as  the  locations  can  be  made,  the  country 
will  be  relieved  from  those  stipulations,  which  render  this 
course  indispensable,  and  every  arrangement  has  been  marie 
for  the  execution  of  this  duty  as  speedily  as  possible.  In  the 
mean  time,  let  me  hope  that  those  persons,  whose  residence 
conflicts  with  the  rights  and  safety  of  the  Indians,  will  with- 
draw and  thus  remove  the  existing  difficulties.  A very  short 
time  will  enable  them  to  return,  and  purchase  any  tract  at  pub- 
lic sale,  not  granted  to  an  Indian.  And  they  would  return  with 
the  consoling  reflection,  that  the  promises  of  their  country  have 
been  performed,  and  that  its  plighted  faith  to  the  feeble  band, 
which  in  yielding  all,  had  no  security  but  that  faith  for  its  pro- 
tection, has  been  preserved  inviolate.  But,  however  this  may 
be,  it  is  due  to  the  impoitance  of  the  subject  to  say  to  your  ex- 
cellency, that  the  course  which  the  president  has  taken,  has 
been  imposed  upon  him  by  the  constitution,  by  a treaty,  and  by 
the  laws,  and  that  it  will  not  be  departed  from  until  the  obliga- 
tions, created  by  these,  are  faithfully  fulfilled.  Very  respect- 
fully sir,  I have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  LEW.  CASS. 

His  excellency  John  Gayle , Tuscaloosa , Mdbama. 

[Documents  referred  to  in  the  preceding  communication.] 
Secretary  of  the  treasury,  Mr.  Gallatin,  to  the  secretary  of  war, 
June  27,  1810. 

Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  enclose  a letter  from  the  register  of 
the  land  office  of  Madison  county,  showing  the  necessity  of  an 
early  execution  of  the  intended  removal  of  intruders  in  that 
country. 

There  are  two  classes  of  persons  who,  according  to  law,  can- 
not be  removed,  viz:  those  who  have  purchased  lands  from  the 
United  States. 

2d.  Those  who  having  signed  the  requisite  declarations,  have 
received  written  permission  to  remain  on  the  land.  Although 
every  individual  of  either  description  may  show  evidence  in 
writing  of  his  right  to  remain  on  the  tract  he  occupies,  I have 
directed  copies  to  be  prepared  and  transmitted  to  the  war  de- 
partment, of  the  returns  both  of  sales  and  permissions.  These 
will  facilitate  the  necessary  discrimination;  and  in  order  to  pre- 
vent any  mistake,  Wm.  Diekson  the  register  of  the  land  office, 


and  residing  at  Nashville,  will  be  instructed  to  furnish  the  offi- 
cer commanding  the  detachment,  with  a supplementary  list  of 
the  sales  subsequent  to  the  returns  last  received,  and  with  that 
of  persons,  if  any,  who  may  have  obtained  permissions,  and  not 
been  returned  to  this  office. 

These  observations  apply  exclusively  to  persons,  residing  on 
those  lands  purchased  both  from  the  Cherokee*  and  Chieka- 
saws,  which  form  Madison  county.  No  sale  has  been  made,  or 
permission  been  granted  by  the  United  States,  to  remain  on  any 
part  of  the  lands  lying  west  of  Madison  county,  which  were 
ceded  by  the  Cherokees,  but  are  not  included  in  the  Chickasaw 
purchase. 

By  the  president  of  the  United  States, 

A PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas  it  has  been  represented,  that  many  uninformed  or 
evil  disposed  persons  have  taken  possession  or  made  a settle- 
ment on  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  which  have  not 
been  previously  sold . ceded  or  leased  by  the  United  States,  or 
the  claim  to  which  lands  by  such  persons  has  not  been  previ- 
ously recognized  and  confirmed  by  the  United  States,  which 
possession  or  settlement  is,  by  the  act  of  congress,  passed  the 
3d  March,  1807,  expressly  prohibited;  and  whereas,  the  due  ex- 
ecution of  the  said  act  of  congress,  as  well  as  the  general  inter- 
est, require  that  such  illegal  practices  should  be  promptly  re- 
pressed: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  James  Madison,  president,  &c.  have 
thought  proper  to  issue  my  proclamation  commanding  and 
strictly  enjoining  all  persons  who  have  unlawfully  taken  pos- 
session of  or  made  any  settlement  on  the  public  lands,  as  afore- 
said, to  remove  therefrom;  and  do  hereby  further  command  and 
enjoin  the  marshal  or  officer  acting  as  marshal,  in  any  state  or 
territory  where  such  possession  shall  have  been  taken  or  settle- 
ment made,  to  remove,  from  and  after  the  10th  day  of  March, 
1816,  all  or  any  of  the  said  unlawful  occupants;  and  to  effect  the 
said  service,  I do  hereby-authorize  the  employment  of  such  mi- 
litary force  as  may  become  necessary,  in  pursuance  of  the  act 
aforesaid.  Warning  the  offenders,  moreover,  that  they  will  be 
prosecuted  in  all  such  other  ways  as  the  law  directs.  Given 
under  my  hand,  &c  &c.  J.  MADISON. 

Dated  12th  December,  1815. 

Department  of  war,  January  Q7th,  1816. 

Sir:  The  general  and  increasing  disposition  manifested  by  a 
number  of  uninformed  or  evil  disposed  persons  to  violate  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  prohibiting  the  intrusion  and  settle- 
ment on  the  public  lands,  has  imposed  upon  the  president  the 
painful  duty  of  removing  them  by  a military  force.  This  duty 
is  confided  to  you.  Immediately  after  the  expiration  of  the 
term  fixed  in  the  enclosed  proclamation,  you  will,  upon  the  ap- 
plication of  the. marshal  of  any  state  or  territory,  cause  to  be  re- 
moved by  military  force,  all  persons  who  shall  be  found  upon 
the  public  lands  within  your  command,  and  destroy  their  habi- 
tations and  improvements. 

This  removal  and  destruction  of  houses  and  improvements 
must  be  repeated,  as  often  as  it  shall  be  necessary,  to  secure  the 
complete  execution  of  the  laws  upon  this  subject. 

Intrusion  upon  the  lands  of  the  friendly  Indian  tribes,  is  not 
only  a violation  of  the  laws,  but  in  direct  opposition  to  the  po- 
licy of  the  government  towards  its  savage  neighbors.  Upon  ap- 
plication of  any  Indian  agent,  stating  that  intrusions  of  this  na- 
ture have  been  committed,  and  are  continued,  the  president  re- 
quires that  they  shall  be  equally  removed,  and  their  houses  and 
improvements  destroyed  by  military  force;  and  that  every  at- 
tempt to  return  shall  be  repressed  in  the  same  manner.  I have 
the  honor,  &c. 

(Signed)  WM.  H.  CRAWTORD. 

Major  general  Jlndrcv > Jackson, 

Same  to  general  A.  Macomb,  gen.  E.  P.  Gaines,  gen.  Thos. 
A.  Smith  and  gen.  Jacob  Brown. 

Department  of  war,  15 !h  December,  1818. 

Sir:  Under  the  late  treaty  with  the  duapaws  and  Osages, 
very  extensive  tracts  of  land  have  been  acquired,  a considera- 
ble portion  of  which  is  not  intended  to  be  brought  immediately 
into  market,  and  which  may  herpafter.become  the  means  of  ex- 
change for  lands  on  this  side  of  the  Mississippi,  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Keamissy,  and  on  the  Arkansaw  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Poteau,  and  to  the  most  of  the  main  branches  of  the  Keamissy 
and  Poteau,  and  a line  drawn  between  their  sources. 

The  president  has  directed  me  to  issue  orders  to  prevent,  for 
the  present,  the  extension  of  the  settlements  on  Red  river. 
Those  persons  settled  to  the  west  of  the  line  specified,  or  at 
points  higher  up  the  Red  river  and  the  Arkansas  than  those 
mentioned,  will  be  removed. 

You  will  give  the  necessary  orders  to  carry  the  views  of  the 
president  into  effect.  It  will  be  advisable  to  take  the  necessary 
measures  at  an  early  period,  so  as  to  give  to  such  families  as 
may  be  removed  an  opportunity  to  make  arrangements  for 
planting  the  next  spring.  I have,  &c.  Sec. 

J.  C.  CALHOUN. 

To  major  general  Jlndrew  Jackson. 

[The  rejoinder  of  gov.  Gayle  shall  have  a speedy  insertion 
when  received.] 

From  the  Charleston  Courier  of  October  19. 

Case  of  Owens.  Exception  has  been  taken  to  calling  Oirens 
an  “outlaw.”  Technically  speaking  he  was  not  an  “outlaw,” 
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for  process  of  “outlawry”  is  unknown  in  this  country,  at  least 
as  applied  to  freemen.  But  that  Owens  was  an  “outlaw,”  using 
that  term  as  synonimous  with  “robber”  and  “man  of  violence,” 
the  following  letter  from  the  deputy  marshal,  charged  with  his 
arrest,  will  abundantly  shew.  To  call  one  an  “outlaw,”  who 
wrongs  the  defenceless,  resists  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  en- 
deavors to  blow  up  and  shoot  the  officers  of  justice  sent  to  ar- 
rest him,  is  rather  to  “extenuate,”  than  to  “set  down  aught  in 
malice.” 

But  the  defenders  of  Owens,  not  satisfied  with  vindicating 
him  from  the  charge  of  being  an  outlaw,  pronounce  the  killing 
tof  him  to  be  murder.  On  this  point  too  the  subjoined  letter 
will  be  found  entirely  satisfactory.  Owens  not  only  resisted 
with  arms  his  removal  from  the  Indian  territory,  on  which  he 
was  an  intruder,  but  was  slain  in  the  act  of  firing  upon  one  of  the 
federal  officers.  If  the  United  States  had  authority  to  remove 
him,  the  killing  of  him,  Under  such  circumstances,  was  a case 
of  justifiable  homicide;  and  even  should  the  government  have 
mistaken  and  transcended  its  powers,  in  this  particular,  the 
death  of  Owens,  self- provoked  as  it  was,  aad  inflicted  by  fede- 
ral officers,  in  the  discharge  of  what  they  honestly  deemed  their 
duty,  involves  in  it,  neither  legally  nor  morally,  the  guilt  of 
SMUrder. 

The  following  is  the  letter  referred  to: 

Creek  nation , July  31,  1833. 

Lewis  Cass,  esq. 

Dear  sir — I have  to  report  one  of  the  most  unpleasant  cases 
that  has  occurred.  A number  of  the  chiefs  complained  of  Har- 
deman Owens,  who  lives  twenty  miles  from  Fort  Mitchell, 
and,  he  says,  has  been  recently  appointed  postmaster.  1 came 
to  his  house,  two  days  since,  and  informed  him  that  there  were 
many  charges  against  him— that  of  taking  their  fields  from  them, 
and  killing  their  hogs  and  horses,  beating  the  Indians  in  a most 
cruel  manner,  all  of  which  were  proved  by  the  Indians  and  se- 
veral white  persons.  I then  ordered  him  to  leave  the  nation — 
he  replied  he  would  die  before  he  left.  I left,  however,  to  visit 
the  Tucabalchee  town  and  move  him  on  my  return.  Soon 
after  leaving,  the  chiefs  came  after  me  and  begged  me  not  to 
leave  them,  that  he  had  drawn  his  knife  on  them,  and  swore 
that  he  would  kill  some  of  them.  I returned  with  a command 
and  arrested  him — he  then  begged  and  promised  to  leave  in 
peace.  I let  him  go  and  proceeded  on  about  15  miles  and  was 
again  overtaken  by  the  Indians  stating  that  he  had  followed 
them,  and  threatened  to  burn  their  houses  and  kill  all  those  who 
dared  to  come  upon  the  fields  taken  by  him.  I then  returned 
and  met  him  on  the  road,  and  he  ordered  me  to  keep  off  from 
his  place.  I replied  that  the  troops  were  returning,  and  he  had 
better  leave  before  they  arrived.  He  went  back  home  and  sent 
liis  family  offhand  set  a mine  in  his  house— and  when  we  reach- 
ed there,  he  very  politely  asked  us  to  walk  in.  I was  in  ad- 
vance about  50  paces  of  the  command,  and  when  in  the  act  of 
riding  up  to  the  gate,  an  Indian  called  and  stated  that  there  was 
powder  in  the  house — I turned  my  horse  to  leave,  and  Owens 
ran  out  in  the  rear.  I called  to  the  men  to  come  up  and  arrest 
him,  if  possible,  but  not  to  enter  the  house,  and  in  a few  se- 
conds ii  blew  up,  but,  fortunately,  no  one  was  injured.  We 
gave  chase  but  he  escaped— in  the  pursuit  he  snapped  a gun  on 
me. 

We  had  notleftthe  place  one  mile,  before  he  returned,  swear 
Ing  he  would  kill  me  on  sight,  and  some  half  dozen  Indians.  I 
tiave,  therefore,  directed  the  Indians  to  take  him  if  possible,  and 
if  he  returned  among  them  to  shoot  him  down.  I have  another 
detachment  after  him  who  are  now  absent.  He  also  stated,  that 
but  for  several  persons  behind  me,  he  would  have  shot  me  be- 
fore he  sprung  the  mine.  He  is  the  most  darings  man  I have  ever 
met  with,  and  one  of  the  most  dangerous.  The  Indians  are  in 
great  alarm  and  begged  me  not  to  leave  them  unless  he  is  taken. 
In  all  other  eases  I have  had  no  difficulty— compelling  such  as 
are  peaceable  to  pay  rents  and  damages  for  their  intrusion  upon 
the  Indian  fields,  and  a few  who  have  been  troublesome,  and 
for  stealing  and  killing  stock,  have  been  removed.  I have  the 
honor  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)  JEREMIAH  ANSTILL,  M.  S.  D.  A. 

N.  B.  The  detachment  has  returned,  and  informed  me  that 
he  was  surrounded  by  them,  but  drew-  arms,  and  when  in  the 
act  of  firing  upon  the  sergeant,  one  of  the  men  shot  him. 

From  the  Mobile  Register. 

“If  rights  are  claimed  by  one  party  and  denied  by  the  other,” 
we  certainly  would  be  among  the  last  who  could  maintain  that 
“such  questions  ought  to  be  settled  by  the  physical  force  of 
the  stronger  party.”  If  the  United  States  should  lay  claim  to  a 
piece  of  land  to  which  an  individual  could  exhibit  a mere  color- 
able title,  no  one  will  deny  that  a court  of  justice  is  the  only 
tribunal  by  which  the  question  can,  with  propriety,  be  determin- 
ed. Before  however  any  inference  can  be  drawn  from  this 
position  favorable  to  the  assumptions  made  by  the  advocates  of 
the  nullifying  party,  it  must  first  be  shewn  that  there  are  any 
rights  claimed  by  the  intruders  on  the  Greek  land,  other  than 
the  right  of  resistance  to  the  constitutional  enforcement  of  the 
laws. 

All  this  verbiage  about,  “the  sacred  rights  of  property,”  “the 
great  landholder”  on  the  one  hand,  and  “the  humble  tenant  of 
a log  cabin,”  on  the  other,  are  mere  flourishes  of  rhetoric.— 
Those  white  men  who  have  taken  up  their  residence  in  the 
Creek  nation,  make  no  pretensions  of  legal  claim  to  the  ground 
they  cultivate.  Their  character  is  indisputably  and  confessedly, 


that  of  intruders.  They  may  complain  now,  as  they  did  a twelve 
month  since,  of  hardship.  Their  complaint  was  then  listened 
to,  and  at  least  as  much  indulgence  as  could  safely  be  extended 
to  them  was  afforded  by  the  government,  and  if  that  clemency 
is  now  withheld,  it  is  because  the  conduct  of  such  individuals  as 
Owens  and  his  associates,  has  rendered  its  continuance  danger- 
ous to  the  interests  both  of  this  state  and  the  government,  and 
unjust  to  the  rights  of  the  Indians. 

VVe  still  think  that  an  indiscriminate  expulsion  of  the  settlers 
may,  and  we  trust  will  be  avoided;  but  we  have  received  satis- 
factory information  that  the  very  persons  whose  character  and 
conduct  entitle  them  to  favorable  treatment,  are  most  willing  to 
submit  peaceably  to  the  laws  of  their  country.  Indeed,  it  has 
become  already  a familiar  remark,  in  that  region  and  its  vicinity, 
that  more  noisy  clamor  is  made  on  the  subject  out  of  the  Creek 
nation,  than  in  it. 

From  the  National  Intelligencer. 

The  disturbances  in  Jllabama.  The  difficulties  which  have 
arisen  between  the  federal  and  state  authorities  in  Alabama,  re- 
specting the  expulsion  of  the  intruders  on  the  Indian  lands,  not 
only  continue,  but  would  seem  to  be  rising  to  a height  to  threa- 
ten seriously  the  peace  of  the  country,  the  governor  of  the  state 
having  taken  measures  for  organizing  a military  force,  with  the 
view,  doubtless,  of  maintaining  the  stand  which  the  state  au- 
thorities have  assumed. 

In  what  the  general  government  has  done  towards  expelling 
the  intruders,  it  lias  acted  unquestionably  in  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  the  land,  and  therefore  in  the  strict  line  of  its  duty. 
The  execution  of  this  duty,  however,  is  rendered  extremely  em- 
barrassing, by  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  which  the  government 
is  called  on  to  redress;  for  the  number  of  persons  who  have 
gone  upon,  and  for  the  most  part  settled  on,  the  Indian  lands, 
is  said  to  amount  to  twenty  thousand,  or  more.  The  case, 
therefore,  presented  to  the  government,  is  one  of  a very  delicate 
nature,  involving  measures  of  great  responsibility,  requiring 
wise  councils  so  to  shape  them  as  to  assert  the  supremacy  of 
the  laws,  without  appeal,  if  possible,  to  the  ultima  ratio.  It  is 
now  a matter  of  increased  regret,  that  by  compromising  the 
duty  and  dignity  of  the  government  in  a neighboring  state,  and 
on  a kindred  question,  the  administration  encouraged  this  in- 
fraction of  the  law  which  it  is  now  called  upon  to  repress,  and 
at  the  same  time  weakened  that  moral  power,  which  is  the 
most  valuable  of  all  power  a government  can  possess  over  its 
own  citizens. 

The  government,  we  dare  say,  is  exerting  itself  to  adjust  the 
present  difficulty  in  a manner  compatible  at  once  with  its  own 
credit  and  the  public  peace. 

From,  the  same.  We  have  received  the  following  letter,  under 
date  of  October  16,  which  gives  a painfuf  view  of  the  state  of 
affairs,  and  of  feeling  in  that  agitated  state: 

Jllabama,  Oct.  16 th,  1833. 

We  have  arrived  at  a solemn  crisis  in  our  state  at  the  present 
moment.  You  are  aware  that  the  whole  of  the  Creek  nation 
was  some  time  since  laid  off  into  counties,  and  the  judges  of 
our  cireuit  courts  ordered  to  hold  courts  in  them  accordingly. 
The  case  alluded  to  above  is  this:  at  the  present  term  of  said 
court,  held  for  Russel  county,  an  indictment  was  found  against 
certain  soldiers  of  Fort  Mitchel  for  the  murder  of  col.  Hardeman 
Owens,  who  was  shot  some  time  ago  by  the  command  of  the 
deputy  marshal,  Mr.  Anstill,  the  solicitor  of  the  circuit  issued 
subpoenas  for  the  file  of  men  and  for  major  McIntosh,  who  is  in 
command  at  the  fort,  to  appear  at  the  court  to  answer  to  the 
charge.  The  major  refused  to  pay  any  regard  to  the  mandate 
of  the  court,  and  swore  that  he  would  not  suffer  any  of  the  men 
to  be  arrested.  The  court  issued  an  attachment  for  the  major 
and  men:  the  sheriff  was  ordered  by  the  major  not  to  touch  him; 
he  returned  to  the  court  next  day,  and  made  oath  that  he  could 
not  take  him,  the  major,  for  fear  of  death.  Upon  this,  the  court 
sent  an  express  to  our  governor  for  military  power  sufficient  to 
arrest  the  major,  and  to  bring  him  and  men  before  the  court. 
The  governor  will  undoubtedly  do  it,  na  he,  as  well  as  the 
whole  country  here,  are  in  a state  of  excitement  against  the  ge- 
neral government,  and  are  determined  to  support  the  civil  au- 
thorities even  to  the  last  ditch — union  or  no  union. 


A meeting  in  Macon  county,  (Alabama)  held  on  the  21st  inst. 
passed  a number  of  violent  resolutions  against  the  proceedings 
of  the  federal  government  in  the  removal  of  intruders  from  the 
Creek  lands.  The  employment  of  “force”  is  reprobated,  as  in- 
fringing upon  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  state  of  Alabama,  and 
the  meeting  pledge  themselves  to  sustain  the  governor  in  resist- 
ing it.  Macon  county  is  one  of  the  counties  in  the  Creek  coun- 
try. A convention  was  proposed,  of  delegates  from  the  settlers 
in  the  several  counties  interested,  to  meet  in  Macon,  on  the  3d 
Monday  of  October,  “to  consult  upon  such  measures  as  are 
connected  with  the  general  welfare  of  the  settlers  in  the  Creek 
nation.”  The  following  preamble  expresses  distinctly  the 
grounds  of  their  claim  to  retain  possession,  against  the  acknow- 
ledged owner  of  the  property: 

“Whereas  the  acts  of  the  legislature  of  Alabama,  extending 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  over  the  Creek  nation,  organizing 
the  government  of  the  same,  and  dividing  it  into  counties,  is  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  right  of  the  citizens  of  the  state  to  settle  on 
the  unappropriated  lands  of  the  same,  and  entitles  them  to  all  the 
privileges  and  potection  common  to  the  citizens  of  the  state.” 
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QCf=*“Clear  the  decks!”  We  shall  soon  have  congress 
in  session — and,  to  prepare  for  the  contest  of  matter 
against  the  capacity  of  our  pages,  we  must  endeavor  to 
dispose  of  all  record-articles,  (which  are  on  hand),  as  last 
as  possible.  - The  ensuing  session  will  be,  perhaps,  the 
most  interesting  of  any  which  has  recently  been  held,  and 
we  shall  make  great  exertions  to  keep  our  readers  fully 
apprised  of  what  takes  place,  and  as  promptly  as  the  na- 
ture of  a weekly  publication  will  admit  of.  We  have 
considerable  means  to  do  these  things,  and  will  use  them 
freely.  The  general  amount  of  the  reading-matter  con- 
tained in  a single  Register,  is  greater  than  that  of  a large 
majority  of  the  daily  papers  for  a week. 

We  have  amused  ourselves,  and,  perhaps,  may  afford  a 
moment’s  amusement  to  others,  by  some  notice  of  Mr. 
Ritchie’s  “forty  dollar  coat;”  and  certain  of  the  facts 
elicited  are  quite  interesting.  “ JYous verrons !” 

We  have  recorded  some  of  the  leading  things  which 
happened  to  Mr.  Clay  on  his  journey  from  Philadelphia 
to  Boston — and  propose,  in  the  ensuing  week,  to  conclude 
our  journal  of  the  incidents  which  took  place  in  the  city 
last  named,  and  its  neighborhood.  It  is  due  to  this  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  and  his  numerous  friends,  that  such 
a record  should  be  made,— and,  as  before  observed,  it  be- 
longs to  the  history  of  our  own  times.  We  would  that 
he  had  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  have  addressed  the  mass 
of  people  crowded  into  Faneuil  Hall. 

The  honors  conferred  on  Mr.  Clay  must  have  been 
grateful  to  his  feelings,  though  wholly  unexpected,  and 
much  interfering  with  his  private  wishes  and  views — for 
it  is  positively  asserted  by  some  who  speak  as  with  “au- 
- thoriff,”  that  he  entertains  no  personal  objects  of  a poli- 
tical nature,  at  the  present  time;  and,  at  any  rate,  it  seems 
rather  hard  that  such  men  as  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Mobster 
— who  would  take  the  first  rank  in  any  legislative  body  in 
the  world — whose  talents  are,  at  once,  the  property  and 
pride  of  the  nation,  should  not  be  allowed  to  visit  dif- 
ferent parts  of  this  great  and  wide  republic,  that  they  may 
see  with  their  own  eyes,  hear  with  their  own  ears,  and  so 
better  understand  the  true  interests  of  its  various  parts 

without  being  followed  by  floods  of  personal  abuse 

and  foul  detraction,  and  the  constant  imputation  of  un- 
worthy motives,  issued  by  individuals  who  are  at  once  a 
disgrace  to  the  public  press,  and  to  their  kind. 

Gov.  Gayle’s  rejoinder  to  the  letter  of  the  secretary  of 
war,  (inserted  in  our  last)  has  not  yet  reached  us. 

There  will  be  two  ardently  contested  elections  at  the 
next  session  of  congress,  one  in  the  house  of  representa- 
tives and  the  other  in  the  senate,  and  both,  perhaps,  on 
extraordinary  principles. 

Mr.  Moore,  of  Kentucky,  has  received  the  certificate 
of  election  as  representative  in  congress,  though  it  is 
well  known  that  Mr.  Letcher  had  a majority  of  the  votes 
received  in  the  district — the  sheriff  of  one  of  the  counties 
having  refused  to  exhibit  his  poll  book. 

At  the  session  of  the  legislature  of  Rhode  Island,  in 
January  last,  Mr.  Robbins  was  re-elected  a senator  of  the 
United  States,  for  six  years  from  the  3d  of  March  ensu- 
ing; the  vote  was  for  Mr.  Robbins — 41,  Mr.  Elisha  R. 
Potter,  (Jackson)  25,  and  Dutee  J.  Pearce,  (anti-mason), 
12 — majority  for  Robbins  4.  A protest  against  his  elec- 
tion, however,  was  presented  by  thirty  members  of  the 
legislature,  which  the  house  refused  to  receive.  But  the 
legislature  was  again  in  session  last  week,  and,  its  poli- 
tical character  being  changed,  Mr.  E.  R.  Potter  called 
up  the  resolutions  offered  by  him  at  the  former  session, 
and,  after  two  days’  debate,  they  were  adopted,  by  a vote 
of  43  to  27,  declaring  the  former  election  void;  and  on  the 
following  day  Mr.  Potter  was  himself  elected  a senator 
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in  congress.  In  this  case,  both  Mr.  Robbins  and  Mr. 
Potter,  we  suppose,  have  received  certificates  of  election. 

If  we  remember  correctly,  the  ground  taken  in  the 
protest  above  mentioned  was,  that  the  then  acting  senate 
was  not  a legal  body,  inasmuch  as  there  had  been  “no 
choice”  by  the  people;  and  that  there  was  no  constitu- 
tional power  to  hold  over,  until  an  election  was  made  by 
the  people,  &c. 

The  resolutions  just  above  alluded  to,  with  the  protest 
of  the  minority,  against  going  into  the  recent  election,  are 
laid  off  for  record  next  week. 

These  are,  indeed,  the  days  of  “combinations !”  At 
the  recent  election  in  Vermont,  the  great  body  of  the  na- 
tional republican  and  Jackson  parties  acted  together  and 
supported  a combined  ticket,  in  opposition  to  the  anti- 
masons, but  failed.  And  now  in  the  legislature  of  Rhode 
Island,  the  Jacksonians,  aided  by  the  anti-masons,  have 
succeeded  in  electing  Mr.  Potter. 

A curious  point  of  law,  and  of  justice  too,  seems  pre- 
sented in  the  following  paragraph — 

We  are  informed  that  one  of  the  thousand  dollar  notes, 
fraudulently  drawn  from  the  Western  bank  of  Philadel- 
phia, has  been  presented  by  a gentleman  of  Philadel- 
phia, who  received  it  from  a correspondent  at  New  York; 
and  that  payment  has  been  refused. 

The  Philadelphia  Sentinel  of  the  5th  inst.  speaking  of 
the  next  presidential  election,  says— 

“Let  the  present  session  of  congress  pass  over  without  any 
nomination;  and  let  an  attempt  be  made  to  concentrate,  in 
some  satisfactory  manner,  the  entire  democratic  strength  on 
one  candidate.  If  that  should  fail,  and  Henry  should  be  started 
for  the  race,  we  have  one  alternative  which  should  be  borne  in 
mind:  The  colts  can  at  any  time  be  withdrawn,  and  Old  Eclipse 
the  unconquered  and  unconquerable,  be  entered  for  the  third 
heat.  We  have  no  doubt,  that  gen.  Jackson  earnestly  desires 
to  be  relieved  from  the  cares  of  public  life,  and  to  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  the  retirement  of  the  Hermitage;  but  the 
“union  must  be  preserved,”  and  he  would  doubtless  consent  to 
sacrifice  his  own  ease  and  comfort  on  the  altar  of  his  country’s 
good.” 

The  bearing  of  this  paragraph,  as  to  the  succession , 
needs  no  explanation. 

We  have  various  reports  from  Alabama. 

The  Augusta,  (Geo.)  Chronicle  says — “It  is  stated  by  a gen- 
tleman just  arrived  in  this  city  from  Alabama,  that  400  of  the 
Alabama  settlers  were  armed  and  encamped  at  the  Pole  Cat 
springs,  waiting  the  approach  of  the  United  States  troops,  which 
(consisting  ©f  150  men),  had  moved  on  toward  that  place,  with 
the  determination  to  expel  them  by  force.” 

The  Mobile  Commercial  Advertiser  of  a late  date,  (October 
25),  furnishes  the  following  much  more  satisfactory  information: 

“The  report  from  a Columbus  paper,  that  the  troops  at  Fort 
Mitchell  were  to  march  immediately  to  expel  the  whites  from 
the  Creek  territory,  cannot  be  well  founded.  The  troops  are 
directed  to  aid  the  marshal  in  his  duties,  and  that  officer  has 
given  public  notice  that  the  settlers  will  not  be  disturbed  before 
the  15th  of  January.  In  the  mean  time  we  cannot  but  indulge 
the  hope,  that  the  difficulties  may,  in  some  manner,  be  adjust- 
ed.” 

The  Richmond  Enquirer  observes— 

“Every  view  we  can  take  of  it— every  new  fact  which  we  re- 
ceive from  Alabama— or  from  Washington,  satisfies  us  that  it  is 
one  of  the  most  delicate  questions  which  have  recently  grown 
up;  that  time  and  moderation  are  necessary  to  adjust  it  to  the 
public  satisfaction— and  that  any  thing  like  violence  or  precipi- 
tation, in  either  party,  may  do  incalculable  mischief.  Both 
ought  to  bear  and  forbear.  Ought  not  governor  Gayle  to  sum- 
mon his  legislature,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  lay  all  the  facts  be- 
fore them;  and  avail  himself  of  their  best  advice  in  directing  the 
movements  of  the  state  at  this  critical  emergency?  Governors 
Hamilton  and  Hayne  did  not  act  upon  their  own  responsibility 
alone.  They  had  the  aid,  not  only  of  the  legislature,  but  of  a 
convention;  and  should  the  governor  of  Alabama,  in  a cause  of 
greater  perplexity  and  perhaps  of  equal  importance,  not  resort 
to  the  same  oracle  for  advice? 

And  the  Washington  “Globe”  says — 

We  insert  to-day,  a communication  from  Mr.  Madison  while 
secretary  of  slate,  directing  certain  proceedings  under  the  ia- 
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trusion  act  of  March  3d,  1807.  The  instructions  were  issued  by 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  then  president  of  the  United 
States.  No  man  will  question  his  attachment  to  liberty  or  his 
jealousy  of  the  improper  employment  of  military  authority fand 
vet  lie  directs  its  employment  under  this  act,  and  orders  the  re- 
moval of  all  who  may  be  found  on  the  land,  and  “who  may 
have  taken  possession  or  settled  there,  &c.”  There  is  not  a 
word  here  to  justify  the  distinction  taken  by  governor  Gayle 
respectin*'  possession  with  or  without  claim.  But  all  occu- 
pants, indiscriminately,  are  ordered  to  be  removed,  The  mili- 
tary orders  issued  by  general  Dearborn,  are  also  subjoined.  It 
certainly  requires  some  moral  courage  to  question  the  correct- 
ness of  the  construction  put  upon  an  act  of  congress  by  Jeffer- 
son Madison  and-  Dearborn,  and  which  was  passed  in  their 
day?  or  to  arraign,  as  an  unjustifiable  measure* the  employment 
of  military  force  in  axase  presenting  still  stronger  features  than 
tlm  one  sanctioned  by  them.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  upon  the  facts  of  that  case.  All  we  have  to 
do  with  it  is  to  refer  to  their  authority  for  a practical  construc- 
tion of  the  law,  upon  the  two  points  contested  by  gov,  Gayle, 
that  is,  the  employment  of  military  force,  and  the  removal  of 
intruders  who  occupy  public  land  without  preferring  any  claim 

Department  of  state,  No  vember  30,  1807. 


Governor  Claiborne:  ■ 

Sir:  In  pursuance  of  the  act  of  congress  of  3d  March,  1807, 
to  prevent  settlements  being  made  on  lands  ceded  to  the  United 
State®  until  authorised  by  law,  the  enclosed  instructions,  which 
you  will  please  to  deliver,  have  been  given  to  the  marshal  of  the 
Orleans  territory,  to  remove  immediately,  by  civil  power,  from 
the  Batture,  in  front  of  the  suburb  Ste.  Mary,  any  persons  who 
shall  be  found  on  the  same,  and  who  may  have  taken-  posses- 
sion or  settled  thereon,  since  the  date  of  the  aforesaid  act. 
Should  it  become  necessary,  you  are  hereby  authorised  to  call 
out.  such  military  force,  as  the  occasion  may  require,  to  execute 
the  order  of  removal.  For  this  purpose,  instructions  have  been 
issued,  and  are  herein  enclosed,  to  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  troops  of  the  United  Slates,  stationed  at  New  Orleans,  to 
act  promptly  in  obedience  to  any  orders  he  may  receive  from 
you  on  the  subject.  [Signed]  James  Madison. 

War  department,  30th  November,  1807: 
To  the  commanding  o fficer  of  the  troops  of  the  United  States,  sta- 
tioned at  New  Orleans. - 


Sir:  In  pursuance  to  an  act  of  congress  to  prevent  settlements 
being  made  on  lands  ceded  to  the  United  States,  until  authoriz- 
ed by  law;  you  are  hereby  directed,  with  the  troops  under  your 
command,  to  execute  promptly  swell  orders  as  you  may  receive 
from  the  governor  of  tire  Orleans  territory,  or  the  secretary  act- 
in"  as  governor  thereof,  to  remove  any  persons  from  the  Bat- 
tle, iu  front  of  the  suburb  Ste.  Mary,  of  the  city  of  New  Or- 
leans. I am,  &.e. 


The  steamboat  Yeatman,  exploded  on  the  Mississippi, 
near  Memphis,  on  the  20th  . ult.  and  eight  or  ten  lives 
•were  lost — among  those  killed  was  the  engineer,  to  whose 
carelessness  this  murderous  business  is  ascribed. 

Something  must  be  done  to  compel  the  owners  and 
masters  of  steamboats  to  make  better  provisions  for  the 
safety  of  passengers.  The  waste  of  life  is  outrageous, 
and  altogether  inexcusable,  in  a great  majority  of  cases. 


The  complaint  and  the  remedy  ! The  “Pennsyl- 
vanian” of  Oct.  29,  says 

“What  does  the  editor  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer  think  had 
best  be  done  with  the  surplus  revenue,  which  is  daily  increas- 
ing If  there  is  to  be  a distribution,  Pennsylvania  would  like 
toTiave  a slice— but  cur  southern  friends  have  great  constitu- 
tional objections  to  the  principle  altogether.  There  is  now 
more  money  and  means  in  the  hands  of  the  general  government 
than  it  knows  what  to  do  with.  The  national  debt  is  gone— or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  the  cash  is  ready  when  the  day  of  pay- 
ment shall  come,  round,  and  a large  balance  over.  What  shall 
be  done  with  the  surplus?  It  is  time  to  inquire.” 

And  the  Enquirer  of  the  1st  inst.  after  speaking  of  the 
dangers  of  an  overflowing  treasury,  replies — < 

a The  tariff  must  be  further  reduced.— We  must  particularly 
apply  the  knife  to  the  duties  on  woollens.  It  was  but  the  other 
day,  that,  the  New  York  Commercial,  in  describing  the  fair  of 
the  American  institute  in  New  York,  spoke  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  woollen  manufactures.  It  says ‘that  under  all  difficulties, 
every  vear  has  brought  forth  woollen  goods  from  our  looms, 
more  and  more  perfect,  and  the  late  exhibition. at  Masonic  Hall 
has  shown,  that  in  the  highest  finish,  we  are  but  a shade  be- 
hind the  most  accomplished  of  our  rivals.  Our  broad  cloths  are 
so  manifestly  superior  to  those  shown  at  any  former  fair,  that 
they  have  extorted  admiration  from  those  least  disposed  to  be- 
stow it,  and  who  never  before  believed  that  America  could  pio- 
duce  cloths  of  the  higher  qualities.  It  is  a great  point  to  satis- 
fy all,  that  wool  will  grow  as  fine,  spindles  move  as  true,  and 
shuttles  fly  as  accurately,  and  that  dye  stuffs  are  subject  to  the 
same  chemical  laws  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  as  on  the  other.’ 
It  congratulates  the  manufacturers  ‘on  their  triumph5 — but  is  it 
wonderful,  that  they  succeed  at  the  expense  of  the  great  body 
of  the  consumers,  the  farmers,  &c.?  Broad  cloth  coats  might 
Be  worn  at  $33,  which  now  cost  us  $40,  if  the  tariff  were  re- 


duced to  the  proper  point.  The  former  is  now  the  price  at  Mon- 
treal— the  latter,  at  Richmond.” 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  enter  upon  a general  discussion 
of  the  matters  presented,  just  now — it  may  be  well  to 
wait  a little;  perhaps  the  alarm  about  an  overflowing 
treasury  will  subside,  as  it  did  when  Mr.  Crawford  pre- 
sided over  the  affairs  of  that  department!  lie  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  the  public  money' , one  y?.ir— -but, 
for  the  next  two,  the  operations  of  the  sinkin%  fund  were 
suspended , and  money-  borrowed,  to  eke  out  the  common 
disbursements!  The  revenue  of  the  present  year  is  an 
extra  one;  but  after  the  3d  of  March  next,  it  will  soon 
settle  down  into  its  regular  amount.  We  are  now  collect- 
ing, in  one  year,  a sum  equal  to  the  regular  receipts  of  a 
year  and  an  half,  because  of  reduced  credits  on  duties  in 
general,  and  the  payment  of  those  on  woollens,  in  cash. 
The  bonds  given  under  the  law  of  1828  have  not  all  ar- 
rived at  maturity — even  those  for  goods  which  were  made 
free  by  the  act  of  1832.  And  the  result  is,  that  the  gene- 
ral aggregate  revenue  paid,  in  the  year  ending  March 
1834,  may  be  more  than  twice  as  large  as  that  which  will 
be  received  in  the  ensuing  year,  though  the  amount  of 
importations  shall  be  precisely  the  same. 

A few  remarks  will  make  this  statement  very  plain — • 
Until  March,  1833,  the  average  credits  on  West  India 
goods,  generally,  was  7\  months,  on  European  10  months, 
on  wines  12  months,  on  salt  9 months,  on  teas,  East  In- 
dia goods,  &c.  12  months.  Since  March  1833,  the  duties 
on  woollens  are  payable  in  cash — and  the  average  rate  on 
ail  other  articles  is  only  4^  months.*  Tea,  coffee,  wines, 
and  other  late  highly  taxed  and  very  important  revenue 
articles,  are  made  free,  or  admitted  at  much  diminished 
rates  of  duty— but  there  is  even  yet  a large  amount  of 
bonds  given  on  account  of  such  commodities  that  remain 
unsatisfied.  Hence  the  extra  revenue  spoken  of.  By 
these  changes  in  the  terms  of  the  credits,  no  part  of  the 
duties  on  goods  imported  between  the  3d  March  and  3d 
Sept.  1833,  will  remain  undue  after  the  3d  March  1834— 
but  a large  amount  of  the  duties  on  teas,  &c.  imported  pre- 
vims  to  the  3d  March  1833,  may  not  be  payable  until  after 
March  1834 — one-third  of  such  duties  running  on  a cre- 
dit of  18  months.  For  these  reasons,  the  revenue  collect- 
ed in  the  present  year,  regarded  in  its  aggregate , affords 
no  rule  by  which  to  calculate  the  receipts  of  future  years. 

Besides,  the  state  of  the  country  should  be  carefully- 
considered.  Through  the  aid  of  the  American  System 
and  the  great  encouragement  afforded  to  labor,  a sound 
circulating-  medium,  and  great  convenience  in  ex- 
changes of  values  through  the  offices  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  reduced  cost  of  transporta- 
tions, &c.- — though  one  or  two  brief  seasons  of  seeming 
adversity  occurred,  it  may  he  fairly  said,  we  think,  that 
our  general  advancement  in  prosperity  and  wealth,  since 
the  first  regular  tariff  year  of  1824,  was  unparalleled,  and 
cannot  be  surpassed.  The  value  of  the  fee  of  our  chief 
cities  and  towns  has  been  doubled  in  these  nine  years, 
perhaps — and  lands,  in  general,  have  advanced  33^  per 
cent,  in  price;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  exchanges  have 
been  trebled  ! Now  a reverse  is  apprehended  by  many  of 
our  wisest  and  best  men:  with  a crippling  of  the  “Ame- 
rican System ” and  with  an  arrest  of  internal  improve- 
ments, labor  must  be  cheapened — the  circulating  medium 
is  about  to  he  deranged, and  already  2 and  3 percent,  are 
paid  for  exchanges  which  used  to  be  made  at  the  cost 
only  of  one-half  of  one  per  cejit.  and  bills  of  the  bank  of 
the  United  States,  (the  best  and  most  convenient  circula- 
tion in  the  world ),t  ace  rapidly  disappearing.  A calcula- 

*Credits  under  the  old  tariff  law: 

West  India  goods,  half  at  6 and  half  at  9 months. 

European — third  at  8,  third  at  10,  and  third  at  12  months. 

East  Indian,  &c.— third  at  8,  third  at  10,  third  at  18  months. 

Wines— 12  months. 

Salt— 9 mouths. 

By  the  new  tariff,  of  July  1832 — 

The  duties  on  woollens — cash. 

All  other  goods — half  tit  3,  and  half  at  6 months. 

f,Some  may  think  this  rather  a bold  assertion — but  we- believe 
that  no  people  has  sq  safe  and  so  convenient  a currency  as  the 
bills  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  have  been  for  years  past. 
They  are  known  every  where  in  the  republic — every  where  re- 
ceived at  par.  It  is  less  than  twelve  months  since,  that  a gen- 
tleman, paying  some  money  at  this  office,  held  on  to  his  “U.  S. 
morjey,”  and  offered  a 50  dollar  bill  of  one  of  the  present  re- 
ceiving banks.  It  was  “all  the  same”  to  us;  but  he  said  he  had 
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tion  of  the  efFects  of  these  things  is  not  easily  made — but 
if  not  carefully  looked  into,  will  cause  themselves  to  be 
Jelt.  That  prosperity  adds  to  the  amount  of  foreign  ar- 
ticles consumed,  and  that  adversity  diminishes  impor- 
tations, is  certainly  shewn  by  reference  to  the  public  do- 
cuments. In  the  withering  and  blasting  years  of  1820 
and  1821,  when  labor  was  prostrate  and  the  currency  ex- 
ceedingly stinted  or  viciously  deranged,  the  amount  of  du- 
ties received  on  importations  was  no  more  than  $28,010,059 
dollars — or  14  millions  a year;  the  poverty  of  the  people 
restraining  or  forbidding  the  purchase  of  goods.  But  the 
amount  of  duties  received  in  1831  was  $24,224,441 — and, 
in  the  three  lirst  quarters  of  1832,  nearly  22  millions,  or 
at  an  annual  rate  equal  to  the  whole  receipts  of  the  iivo 
years  1820  and  1821.  And  what  was  the  state  of  the  trea- 
sury in  1821?  It  was  depleted  and  beggared — old  debts 
disgracefully  unpaid,  and  new  loans  created — though  just 
before  the  secretary  had  asked  for  liberty  to  purchase  the 
stocks  of  the  U.  States  at  rates  above  their  par  value!  It 
was  a period  of  public  humiliation  and  private  distress. 

A general  bankruptcy  was  threatened!  What  has  hap- 
pened may  happen  again.  And  further — the  amount 
of  our  revenue,  derivable  from  importations,  is,  at  all 
times,  affected  by  the  state  of  things  in  Europe,  and  the 
price  and  demand  for  our  productions  abroad.  It  is  as 
uncertain  as  the  winds  and  waves — and  most  of  the  offi- 
cial estimates  which  have  been  made  concerning  it  would 
appear  ridiculous,  except  in  a knowledge  of  the  fact  that 
such  estimates  cannot  be  relied  on.  In  many  instances, 
they  could  hardly  be  called  approximations  to  truth. 
They  were  rough  “guesses” — and  nothing  more. 

And,  in  addition  to  all  this — we  have  seen  it  frequent- 
ly stated,  that,  on  account  of  certain  return  duties  and 
other  disbursements,  the  treasury  is  not  so  flush  as  it  has 
seemed  !*  Let  us  wait  the  annual  report  of  the  secretary-— 
and  then,  “nous  verrons,”  as  Mr.  Ritchie  has  said,  ex- 
actly, 11,789  times,  within  the  last  9 years. f 

On  the  second  part — that“£//e  tariff  must  be  reduced !” 
we  have  but  little  to  say,  at  present.  “Sufficient  for  the 
day  is  the  evil  thereof” — and  when  “the  day”  shall  come, 
we  will  not  flinch  from  it.  We  hope,  however,  that  Mr. 
Ritchie  will  allow  us  to  believe  that  there  are  two  sides 
to  that  question! — and  to  suppose  that  there  is  a certain 
limit  to  the  spirit  of  compromise  which  “must”  not  be 
passed.  Perhaps,  a reaction,  as  to  the  protection  of  na- 
tional industry  and  the*  progress  of  internal  improvement, 
is  nearer  at  hand  than  he  anticipates.  But  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  speak  of  these  matters  just  now.  The  people 
mat  resume  their  sovereignty.  But  we  shall  notice  : 
Mr.  R’s  “broadcloth  coat”  at  forty  dollars,  which  might 
be  had  lbr  23  dollars,  “if  the  tariff  were  reduced  to  the 
proper  point.” 

Premising,  howevei’,  that  the  great  improvements  in 
the  manufacture  of  American  woollen  goods,  on  which 

given,  at  his  own  store,  only  45  dollars,  in  “good  money”  for 
this  50  dollar  bill.  This  fact  is  not  mentioned  in  disparagement 
of  the  bank  alluded  to — but  simply  to  shew  that  the  local  banks 
had  not  the  general  confidence  of  the  people;  and  to  express 
our  belief  that  they  cannot  obtain  it. 

And  here  we  take  the  opportunity  to  say — that  we  are  not 
special  advocates  for  the  present  bank  of  the  United  States. 
Wc  never  owed  it  one  cent— it  never  rendered  to  us  the  small- 
est favor,  except  such  as  was  common  to  every  man  in  busi- 
ness— and  so  we  have  paid  no  debts  to  it  at  the  rate  of  1^  cents 
in  the  dollar!  We  admit  also,  that  the  present  corporation  has 
no  particular  claims  to  a renewal  of  its  charter—  but  now  be- 
lieving that  some  such  institution  must  exist  to  preserve  and 
keep  up  a sound  currency,  and  carry  on  the  immensely  import- 
ant exchanges  of  our  country — we  most  decidedly  prefer  the  re- 
newal of  its  charter,  (with  some  modifications),  to  the  building 
up  of  a new  establishment*  which  would  be  grappled  by  associat 
ed  hands  of  recklessjspeculators  and  vile  gamblers,  in  spite  of  all 
the  measures  which  could  be  adopted  to  prevent  it.  The  people 
have  no  interest  in  these  speculations — but  always  have  been, 
and  will  be,  deeply  affected  by  the  managements  and  frauds  of 
Bitch  persons.  Let  very  well  alone.  But  it  is  the  disposition 
of  bankrupt  and  desperate  men  to  be  always  pulling  down,  that 
they  may  themselves  get  something  out  of  the  rubbish.  They 
would  destroy  even  the  capitol,  at  Washington,  if  the  old  nails 
should  fall  to  their  share! 

*It  is  confidently  said,  that  there  will  be  a surplus  of  12  mil- 
lions, on  tiie  1st  of  January  next,  in  several  of  the  “by  authori- 
ty” papers — the  whole  public  debt  being  [mid.  “Nous  verrons!” 

f If  Mr.  R.  doubts  the  exact  number  of  “nous  verrons-es”  that 
we  have  given — let  him  count  them  in  the  files  of  his  Enquirer! 
We  stand  open  for  correction,  by  “Obsta  Principiis!”  at  this 
“momentous  crisis!” 


Mr.  Ritchie  seems  mainly  to  build  his  objection  to  the 
encouragement  afforded,  is  one  of  the  strangest  things 
that  ever  appeared  from  his  erratic  pen.  The  reader 
will  please  to  refer  to  his  article,  inserted  above.  No 
other  inference  can  be  drawn  from  it  than  this — that , if 
the  character  of  American  -woollens  had  depreciated,  he 
might  have  been  satisfied  -with  the  reduction  of  duties  pre- 
scribed by  the  last  act  of  congress  concerning  the  tariff!!! 
If  it  is  patriotic  to  go  backwards  in  any  honest  pursuit  of 
American  enterprise,  industry  and  skill,  thank  heaven, 
we  do  not  belong  to  such  a breed  of  patriots — we  are  not 
of  that  “republican  party!”  And  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  two-thirds  of  the  whole  selling  price  of  the  woollen 
cloth  made  in  the  United  States,  surely  passes  into  the 
hands  ol  the  agriculturists — for  materials  and  subsistence 
supplied  by  them,  and  that  these  supplies  are  not  much,  if 
any,  short  of  the  general  value  of  the  cotton  crop  export- 
ed! And  the  woollen  business  subsists  twice  as  many  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  are  subsisted  by  the 
growing  of  cotton.  This  is  a matter  of  some  little  con- 
sideration! 

But  to  look  at  “the  coat!!”  Not  many  of  the  dear 
sweet  people  pay  forty  dollars  for  a coat!  A large  pro- 
portion of  them  do  not  expend  forty  dollars  a year,  for  all 
their  articles  of  clothing — but  that’s  no  matter!  Let  us 
regard  the  facts — -and  Mr.  Ritchie’s  splendid  broadcloth 
forty-dollar  coat! 

It  require^  two  yards  of  6-4  cloth  to  make  a coat.  So 
much  our  tailors  demand,  and  we  suppose  it  is  right. 
This  is  equal  to  three  square  yards.  By  the  act  of  1828  * 
the  highest  valuation  for  the  assessment  of  duties,  was  at 
the  rate  exceeding  four  dollars  the  square  yd. — hence  the 
highest  actual  duty  on  a coat-pattern  seldom  exceeded 
six  dollars,  the  duty  being  50  per  cent,  ad  val.  The  duty 
on  the  trimmings  is  unimportant — for  the  sleeve-linings 
and  buttons  are  commonly  of  preferred  American  pro- 
duction, because  of  their  better  quality;  but  for  thread 
and  tape,  padding  and  buckram,  silk  and  mohair,  per'- 
haps  25  cents  may  be  paid  as  a “tax,”  in  the  nice  calcu- 
lation of  a dandy  editor!  It  then  results,  that  the  mer- 
chant and  the  tailor  in  Richmond,  charging  40  dollars  for 
a coat,  must  do  a much  better  business  than  the  J Mon- 
treal merchant  and  tailor.  Again  we  say,  “nous  verrons!” 

The  average  price  of  the  best  cloths  imported  for  our 
tailors’  use,  we  have  excellent  authority  for  saying,  is 
less  than  28s.  the  running  yard,  in  London.  Indeed,  we 
are  told  that  such  price  might  be  put  at  less  than  26s. 
But  we  shall  take  the  highest  sum — and  28s.  in  London, 
at  480  cents  to  the  pound  sterling,  is  $6  72. 

The  ^Montreal  merchant,  or  importing  tailor,  then  pays 
for  the  quality  of  cloth  required  to  make  the  coat  13  44 

Add  for  his  profits  ou  the  sale,  cost  of  freight, 

&c.  25  per  cent.  3 66 


17  10 

And  the  price  of  the  coat  being  $23,  he  receives  $5  90 
for  measuring  and  making,  and  the  trimmings. 

The  Richmond  merchant,  or  importing  tailor,  pays  at 
London  for  the  cloth  13  44 

Duty  on  $13  44  at  50  per  cent.  6 72 

20  16 

Add  for  his  profits,  cost  of  freight,  &c.  25  per 
cent,  on  the  whole  sum  5 04 

25  20 

And  the  price  of  the  coat  being  $40,  he  has  $14  80  for 
measuring  and  making,  and  the  trimmings,  against  $5  90 
— a payment  of  the  honest  duty  being  allowed  in  the  U. 
States— -without  charge  for  any  duty  in  Canada. 

Now  these  are  strictly  parallel  cases.  And  the  result 
only  shews,  if  the  cloth  and  its  manufacture  into  a gar- 
ment be  of  the  same  quality, f that  the  Montreal  tailor 
does  his  own  proper  business  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
percent,  less  than  the  Richmond  tailor! — and  besides, 
the  latter  makes  138  cents  more  on  each  coat,  as  a mer- 

*That  of  1832  is  at  a generally  lower  rate,  because  of  the  abo- 
lition of  the  minimums. 

fWc  do  not  believe,  however,  that  a coat  of  the  quality  which 
costs  40  dollars  in  Richmond,  may  be  had  for  23  in  Montreal. 
Being  in  the  last  named  city,  not  long  ago,  we  asked  the  price 
of  several  articles,  to  gratify  our  curiosity,  and  found  them  not 
exceedingly  differing  from  our  own. 
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chant , than  the  Montreal  dealer  and  mechanic.  “Nous 


verrons,”  again,  “nous  verrons!” 

The  coat  costs  at  Montreal  23  00 

And  the  cloth  costs  in  London  13  44 


Profit  as  merchant  and  tailor,  and  to  pay  ex- 
penses 9 56 


The  coat  sells  at  Richmond  for  40  00 

The  cloth,  duty  included,  costs  20  16 

Profits  as  merchant  and  tailor,  and  to  pay  ex- 
penses. 19  84 


So  that  (he  job  of  selling  the  cloth  for  and  making  one 
coat,  at  Richmond,  }’ields  a greater  profit  than  the  selling 
and  making  of  two  coats  at  Montreal!  And  if  Mr.  Rit- 
chie designs  to  earry  out  his  principle,  he  surely  will 
import  his  broadcloth  coats  heady  made.  This  would 
be  well  enough,  if  he  also  imported  subscribers  for  the 
“Enquirer,”  and  so  forth! 

But  if  it  shall  be  claimed  that  the  cloth  for  the  “forty 
dollar  coat”  has  an  original  cost  of  more  than.  28s.  the 
yard,  it  will  only  go  to  shew  that  the  23  dollar  coat,  at 
Montreal,  cannot  be  of  the  same  quality,  and  work  against 
the  justice  of  Mr.  R’s  statement — or  demonstrating  that 
the  merchant  and  mechanic  in  Canada  are  content  with 
a very  moderate  profit,  or  compensation,  indeed! 

Say  the  cloth  costs  40s.  that  is  80s.  for  the 
pattern,  or  $19  20 

The  expenses  on  account  of  commissions, 
freight  and  other  charges,  cannot  be  less  than 
10  per  cent.  1 92 

Actual  out-lay  21  12 

And  the  merchant’s  profit,  and  tailor’s  labor, 
with  the  cost  of  trimmings,  will  be  only  1 88 


Selling  price  o f the  coat  at  ^Montreal  23  00 

It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  sueh  are  the  facts.  To 
use  one  of  Mr.  Ritchie’s  own  beautiful  phrases,  he  has 
discovered  “a  mare’s  nest!” 

But  does  Mr.  Ritchie,  or  any  body  else,  believe  that 
the  duty  of  50  per  cent,  has  been  paid,  or  that  47  per  cent, 
after  the  31st  December  next,*  will  be  paid,  on  any  con- 
siderable quantity  of  cloth  invoiced  as  costing  28s.  the 
running  yard,  in  London?  The  highest  minimum  in  the 
old  law  was  “exceeding”  4 dollars  the  square  yard,  or 
25s.  the  running  yard.  What  say  the  documents  with 
reference  to  this  subject? 

The  treasury  report  on  commerce  and  navigation  for 
1831,  shews  that  only  8,518f  dollars  worth  of  cloth  cost- 
ing more  than  4 dollars  per  square  yard — that  is,  2,129^ 
square  yards,  were  so  entered  in  that  year;  and  12,310f 
dollars,  or  3,077^  square  yards  in  1832:  together  5,207 
square  yards,  or  only  3,471f  running  yards,  in  the  last 
two  years — enough  to  cloihe  1,735  persons  with  forty  dol- 
lar coats! — allowing  no  more  than  868  such  coats  in  one 
year,  for  the  supply  of  all  the  young  and  old  dandies  in 
the  United  States! 

This  certainly  shews  one  of  two  things — an  average 
annual  import  of  only  1,735  running  yards  of  cloth,  valued 
at  over  6 dollars  the  yard  [$4  00  the  sq.  yd.],  and  costing 
over  25s.  sterling  in  London,  sufficient  to  make  coats  for 
only  868  persons — -or,  that  an  immense  amount  of  false 
entries  and  false  oaths  were  made  at  the  custom  houses; 
for  vast  quantities  of  British  cloths  have  been  sold  at  from 
eleven  to  twelve  dollars  in  our  shops,  which  must  have 
been  entered  as  costing  no  more  than  400  cents  the  square 
yard,  and  so  paid  duty  under  that  minimum.  The  case  is 
then  very  plain,  that  only  a miserable  amount  of  cloth  will 
be  imported  and  entered , as  costing  over  25s.  in  England. 
Hence  the  profits  of  the  merchant,  or  tailor,  in  the  United 
States,  must  be  increased  in  the  whole  amount  of  the 
just  duty  which  is  not  paid.  But  in  the  preceding  state- 
ments, the  calculation  is  made  upon  an  honorable  entry 
of  the  goods.  In  looking  at  these  facts,  how  easy  is  it  to 
see  the  rightfulness  of  the  complaints  of  the  manufactur- 
ers, and  the  extent  of  the  plunders  committed  on  the 
revenue,  bv  fraudulent  importations. 


"According  to  Mr.  Clay’s  bill  of  the  last  session. 
fS ee  the  reports,  page  16,  in  both  years. 


We  now  submit  Mr.  Ritchie’s  “forty  dollar  coat”  to 
the  public  judgment ! ! ! Many  will  think  him  unfortunate 
in  the  use  of  figures.  But  it  is  only  on  these  that  we 
could  ever  grapple  him-— for  they  will  not  admit  of  be- 
ing twisted  into  nothing. 

The  matter,  in  general,  has  been  referred  to,  to  shew 
the  war  which  is  making  against  the  working  men.  But 
the  misery  is,  that  they  have  not  only  permitted  this  war, 
but  huzzaed  it  into  successful  operation  against  them- 
selves. 

It  is  designed  that  our  workshops  shall  he  removed,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  Europe,  and  the  labor  of  our  people  be 
placed  in  competition  with  that  of  the  white  slaves,  or 
paupers,  of  England.  It  is  like  “gall  and  wormwood”  to 
the  aristocracy  to  see  the  advances  of  laboring  men.  As 
it  is  the  pride  of  Russian  masters  and  British  lords  to 
look  down  upon  the  poor  “operatives”  with  contempt' — - 
so  the  miserables  of  our  own  land,  though  sprung  from 
“dung-hills”  themselves,  affect  to  regard  manufacturers 
and  mechanics  as  unfitted  to  “pass  between  the  wind 
and  their  nobility” — a sort  of  puppyism  which  has  more 
than  once  shewn  itself  even  in  congress,  by  persons  hold- 
ing property  in  their  fellow  men,  and  so  not  compelled 
to  labor.  But  the  day  star  is  arising — the  people  will 
soon  open  their  eyes,  and  they  will  speak  at  the  ballot- 
box,  and  resume  the  manage  meat  of  their  own  affairs. 
If  not — if  they  suffer  labor  lo  be  degraded,  if  they  will  not 
vindicate  their  own  respectability,  “heaven  and  earth  will 
witness  that  we  are  innocent”  of  any  agency  to  bring 
about  or  permit  the  vassal  state  designed  for  them — and  us. 
Enough  has  been  yielded  in  a spirit  of  concession — too 
much  has  been  done  to  please  those  who  require  “uncon- 
ditional submission.”  For  ourselves,  we  shall  not  go 
one  step  further,  let  others  do  what  they  may — let  events 
happen  as  they  w ill.  We  shall  yield  to  the  majority,  if 
against  us;  but  still  exert  the  republican  “right  of  bat- 
tle” with  the  minority,  in  argument  and  at  the  polls. 
Let  us  have  a full  fed,  well  educated,  and  “saucy”  popu- 
lace— these  can  easily  make  all  other,  things  that  they 
want,  such  as  tide-waiters,  congress-men,  secretaries, 
and  presidents — for  in  such  a populace  is  the  fulness  of 
the  power  and  glory  of  this  nation  of  freemen. 

We  trust  that  there  will  be  “a  rattling  of  the  dry 
bones,”  by  the  spirit  of  truth,  and  that  they  will  live! 
But  be  the  result  what  it  may,  we  shall  do  our  dutyr,  in 
the  way  of  our  vocation,  with  fidelity  and  zeal,  until 
abandoned  by  those  in  whose  interest,  (being  our  own  in- 
terest), we  have  been  so  long  concerned.  We  believe 
that  the  good  of  the  free  laboring  people  is  the  primary 
purpose  of  every  honest  government — we  believe  that 
the  ark  of  liberty  and  safety  must  pass  into  the  hands  of 
political  “Philistines,”  if  left  unguarded  by  them.  We 
believe  it  is  the  right  of  every  industrious  and  prudent 
man  to  be  able  to  provide  comfortably  for  himself,  his 
wife  and  children;  and,  in  “the  pursuit  of  happiness,” 
to  demand  and  obtain  a sufficiency  of  wages  for  those 
purposes.  And  so  believing — firmly  believing — if  the 
people  will  go  with  us,  as  we  are  willing  to  go  with 
them,  a “reform”  may  soon  be  effected — in  which  office- 
hunters  and  office-holders  will  find  no  pleasure,  but  such 
as  must  assure  to  our  country  the  lofty  title  of  the  “asy- 
lum of  the  oppressed  of  all  nations,”  the  home  of  honor- 
ed industry — the  blessing  and  the  hope  of  mankind. 

Whale  ftsheky.  Certain  paragraphs  have  been  run- 
ning through  the  newspapers,  as  to  this  branch  of  the  do- 
mestic industry — which  is  a great  nursery  of  the  best  of 
seamen.  We  shall  not  specially  notice  them — but  brief- 
ly refer  to  the  statement  inserted  in  the  proceedings  and 
reports  of  the  New  York  convention  of  Octobe/lSSI , 
(page  103),  for  the  following  facts,  which  were  derived 
from  a most  respectable  and  intelligent  source. 

The  fleet  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery,  (Nov.  1831), 
was  about  300  sail;  and  the  business  directly  employed 
about  6,500  officers  and  men  to  man  the  ships.  The  pro- 
duct of  the  year  was  about  110,000  bbls.  (of  31^  gals.) 
sperm,  oil  and  120,000  bbls.  whale  oil.  And  the  supply 
of  this  fleet  annually  required  36,000  barrels  of  flour, 
30,000  barrels  of  beef  and  pork,  6,000,000  staves,  3,000 
tons  of  iron  hoops,  &c.  &c.  The  annual  value  of  this 
fishery  was  put  down  at  $3,500,000,  and  the  value  of  the 
vessels  at  $7,500,000. 
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The  present  probable  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  the 
whale  fishery  is  from  375  to  400.  The  “New  Bedford 
Mercury”  says — 

“The  number  of  vessels  at  present  engaged  in  the 
whaling  business  from  this  district  alone,  from  accurate 
information  on  the  subject,  is  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine;  from  Nantucket,  seventy-five;  and  from  Edgartown 
and  Falmouth,  thirteen.  The  aggregate  number  of  these 
is  perhaps  increased  by  about  one-third  from  alf  other 
places;  but  at  the  present  progressive  rate  of  advance- 
ment, it  may  be  expected  to  be  doubled  within  the  ensu- 
ing year.  ” 

The  cotton  market,  at  Liverpool  September  28,  was 
in  a depressed  state — very  little  doing  and  prices  merely 
nominal — of  3,300  Sea  Island,  West  India,  Surat  and 
Brazil,  offered  by  public  sale  on  the  27th,  only  364  bales 
could  be  forced  oft’  at  a decline  of  2 to  2\d.  per  lb.  on 
the  highest  prices  of  last  month. 

New  Orleans  9 @ 13|;  Alabama  8 @ 11#;  bowed  8 3-8 
@>  ll£,  &c. 

So  the  bubble  has  already  burst — but  the  price  is  still 
a pretty  good  one. 

Steam  engines.  The  Pittsburgh  Gazette  states  that 
the  number  of  steam  engines  now  in  operation  in  that 
town  and  its  immediate  vicinity  is  eighty-nine;  that  the 
number  of  workmen  employed  is  2,111;  and  that  the 
monthly  consumption  of  coal  is  154,250  bushels. 

[Might  not  the  power  of  these  engines  have  been  pro- 
perly added?  Some  of  them  are  huge  machines.] 

A steam  packet  is  about  fo  be  run  from  New  York  to 
Liverpool  or  London.  The  “Royal  William”  made  the 
voyage  from  Pictou  to  London  in  19  days,  notwithstand- 
ing two  days  detention.  She  used  Pictou  coal  for  the 
whole  trip — and  its  quality  for  steamboat  navigation,  is 
highly  extolled. 

A steam  packet  will  soon  ply  between  the  Chesapeake 
and  Charleston,  and  be  connected  with  the  Norfolk,  Bal- 
timore and  Philadelphia  lines. 

“Onward.”  The  Adams  Sentinel  says — A farm,  one 
mile  from  Norristown*  Pa.  of  145  acres,  was  sold  on  the 
17th  ult.  at  public  sale,  for  $152  per  acre,  or  $22,040. 
The  purchasers  would  not  take  $5,000  advance  for  their 
bargain,  says  the  Herald.  It  must  really  be  valuable  land 
to  warrant  such  a price. 

A Kentucky  paper  informs  us,  that  a farm  containing 
3 or  400  acres,  with  but  very  ordinary  improvements, 
was  lately  sold  in  Bourbon  county,  at  forty-six  dollar's 
per  acre. 

The  “Mobile  Register”  says — -Six  years  ago,  the  city 
of  Mobile  was  reduced  to  ashes,  by  a dreadful  conflagra- 
tion— it  has  since  risen  in  all  the  vigor  and  beauty  of  a 
phoenix.  Its  extent  is  very  considerable — its  architecture 
elegant  and  its  commerce  valuable.  From  the  character 
of  a mere  market,  where  importations  from  foreign 
places  were  interchanged  for  rice  and  cotton,  it  has  as- 
sumed all  the  reality  and  importance  of  commercial  sta- 
bility—nor  is  the  salutary  change  confined  to  these  im- 
provements, the  character  it  bore  for  its  unhealthiness  no 
longer  exists.  The  yellow  fever  has  been  a stranger  to 
them  since  1827;  and  the  existence  of  the  cholera  was 
unusually  limited. 

The  branch  of  the  United  States  bank,  in  this  city, 
was  established  in  1826.  During  the  last  year  the  cur- 
rent discounts  for  notes  payable  at  the  bank,  has  amount- 
ed on  an  average  to  more  than  a million  of  dollars,  and 
the  bills  of  exchange  pm-chased  in  that  period  are  nearly 
five  millions.  This  will  give  some  idea  of  the  amount 
of  business  which  is  transacted  at  the  Mobile  branch. 
Now  we  are  authorised  to  say  that  of  the  bills  of  ex- 
change, only  about  $140,000  are  now  running  to  maturi- 
ty and  are  unpaid — that  from  the  establishment  of  the 
branch  in  1826  to  this day,  its  losses  have  not  been  one 
cent;  and  that  of  its  outstanding  debts,  not  one  is  consi- 
dered bad  or  even  doubtful.  Its  suspended  debt,  even, 
is  less  than  $1,700.  The  truth  is,  the  solvency  and 
sound  credit  of  the  merchants  of  Mobile,  entitle  them  to 
compare  advantageously  with  the  commercial  character 
of  any  city  of  the  union. 


[The  facts  stated  are  creditable  to  the  commercial 
character  of  Mobile,  and  to  the  management  of  the  affairs 
of  the  bank  of  the  United  States — much  abused  because 
of  the  extent  of  its  “exchanges”  in  the  west  and  south 
west.] 

“The  ruined  south!”  The  United  States  Gazette 
sajrs — A gentleman  called  upon  us  yesterday,  and  gave 
us  the  following  information: — Mr.  Hidlum,  near  La 
Grange,  in  Fayette  county,  Tennessee,  has  raised  the 
present  year,  on  155  acres  of  land,  with  fourteen  hands, 
about  sixty-two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  of  clean 
cotton,  and  has  sold  the  same  at  the  gin  for  16  cents  per 
pound.  Our  informant,  in  travelling  through  Tennessee 
last  summer,  was  particularly  struck  w ith  Mr.  H’s  pros- 
pect of  cotton,  and  requested  information  of  the  result, 
vdiich  he  received  in  the  above  form. 

[Let  us  see — 65,500  lbs.  cotton,  at  16  cents — 10,400 
dollars.  Only  16  hands  were  employed,  and  each  gained 
631  dollars — besides,  most  probably,  supplying  them- 
selves with  food,  and  some  of  the  chief  articles  of  cloth* 
ing,  in  the  winter  season,] 

Education  in  New  Hampshire.  From  a discourse 
recently  delivered  by  Mr.  Bouton  before  the  N.  Hamp- 
shire Historical  society,  w-e  learn  that  the  annual  tax 
raised  by  law  in  that  state  for  the  support  of  schools  is 
$90,000.  This  gives  $455  dollars  to  each  town,  or  about 
$1  to  every  individual  of  suitable  age  to  attend  school, 
and  is  more  than  is  raised  by  the  famous  Connecticut 
fund,  which  last  year  produced  but  $76,933.  Besides 
this,  there  is  a school  fund  in  land,  or  the  proceeds  of 
land,  belonging  to  most  of  the  towns;  and  also  a general 
“literary  fund,”  raised  from  the  banks,  which  since  1829, 
has  amounted  to  $95,582,  and  will  average  .hereafter  at 
least  $10,000  a year. 

There  are  38  academies,  of  which  two  have  a fund  of 
over  $40,000,  and  which  have  an  aggregate  of  1,500  stu- 
dents. Exeter  alone,  has  instructed  this  number  within 
40  years,  and  among  them  are  Webster,  Mason,  Wood- 
bury, Gass,  and  many  others  of  our  first  men.  Dartmouth 
college  has  educated  about  1,700  young  luen.  The  au- 
thors of  some  of  our  best  school  books  are  New  Hamp- 
shire men — and  Pike,  Bingham,  Adams,  Blake,  Hale, 
Farmer  and  Upliam  may  be  mentioned  among  the  num* 
ber. 

Boston.  We  noticed  in  our  last,  one  great  improve- 
ment recently  made  in  Boston — Commercial  wharf, at  an 
out-lay  of  $450,000 — but  this  seems  a small  thing  compar- 
ed with  others  which  have  been  accomplished,  or  are 
about  to  be  done! 

There  is  the  Loivell  rail  road — the  Worcester  rail  road 
• — 'and  the  Providence  rail  road.  The  South  Cove  corpo- 
ration has  stayed  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  by  the  exten- 
sion of  wharves  now  covered  with  granite  warehouses. 
White’s  farm,  in  Roxbury,  is  “being”covered  with  state- 
ly edifices.  The  commanding  eminence  called  East  Bos- 
ton, has  been  divided  into  building  lots  intended  for  sum- 
mer residences — an  extensive  wharf  (to  be  310  feet  wide 
and  1,000  long)  is  in  progress,  and  a marine  rail  way,  su- 
gar refinery,  &e.  are  to  be  erected,  and  trees  planted.  The 
streets  are  graded — and  an  hotel  is  building,  &c.  East 
Boston  is  on  an  island,  and  commands  an  entire  view  of 
the  harbor  and  surrounding  country — and,  by  a steamboat, 
may  be  reached  in  four  minutes  from  the  city  proper. 
Independent  of  private  dwellings  and  structures,  there 
are  five  companies  which  are  expected  to  disburse  480,000 
dollars  on  this  island.  South  Boston  is  a new,  but  im- 
portant part  of  the  city,  already.  Other  great  improve- 
ments are  projected — and  those  made  at  Boston,  N.  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  &c.  certainly  shew  that  the  ta- 
riff’ has  not  “ruined  the  commerce”  of  the  country,  as 
was  so  loudly  and  confidently  predicted.  On  the  contrary, 
all  these  things  in  our  sea-ports,  with  a large  part  of  that 
prosperity  which  alsn  of  late  years  so  much  abounded  in 
the  interior,  had  their  origin  in  the  impulses  given  to 
domestic  production,  by  the  establishment  of  a domestic 
markets,  and  the  rapid  "and  mighty  circulations  of  values 
because  of  such  production  and  market,  aided  by  the  fa- 
cilities afforded  in  the  transportation  of  persons  and  com- 
modities. The  internal  trade  of  the  U.  States  has,  pro- 
bably, been  trebled  in  the  last  nine  years— but  the  foreign 
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trade  has  not  materially  changed.  The  fact  is  then  evi- 
dent, that  it  is  the  interior,  and  not  the  exterior  commerce 
of  the  U.  States,  on  which  we  must  chiefly  depend  for 
the  subsistence  and  comfort  of  our  rapidly  increasing  po- 
pulation. 

New  York.  The  election  for  members  of  assembly, 
&c.  was  held  in  New  York,  on  the  three  first  days  of 
the  present  week,  and  perhaps  we  may  be  able  to  add  a 
line  or  two  below,  to  shew  the  result  in  the  city,  in 
which  two  “Jackson”  tickets  were  run' — one  for,  and  the 
other  against,  “the  regency,”  both  nominated  at  Tam- 
many Hall,  after  much  controversy  and  great  confusion. 

New  Jersey.  From  the  late  governor  Seeley’s  mes- 
sage it  appears  that  the  financial  means  of  the  state  are 
very  ample;  and  chiefly  on  account  of  the  payments  made, 
and  to  be  paid,  by  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal,  and 
Camden  and  Amboy  rail  road  companies,, I >ecause  of  the 
monopolies  which  they  enjoy.  The  present  school  fund 
is  $231,000  dollars.  It  is  recommended  that  the  militia 
system  should  be  abolished. 

Pennsylvania.  The  following  is  inserted  to  shew 
the  principles  on  which  the  late  elections  in  many  of  the 
counties  of  Pennsylvania  were  held: 

The  election  in  Alleghany  county  has  gone  against  the  anti- 
masonic  party  by  a decided  vote.  The  national  republicans, 
who  went  with  the  anti-masons  last  year,  withdrew  from  them, 
and  gave  their  votes  a different  course,  agreeably  to  resolutions 
adopted  at  a public  meeting,  one  of  which  we  give  below: 

Resolved,  That  the  unyielding  obstinacy  and  recklessness  of 
consequences,  which  characterized  that  party  during  the  last 
session  of  the  legislature,  and  defeated,  when  their  concur- 
rence might  have  insured  the  election  of  a national  republican 
state  senator,  of  undoubted  abilities  and  unexceptionable  cha- 
racter, compel  their  belief  that  their  good  will  can  be  secured 
by  no  measures  of  concession,  and  that  their  insidious  friend- 
ship was  more  destructive  than  the  open  hostility  of  the  party 
against  which  we  were  jointly  and  professedly  arrayed. 

./^There  js  an  extraordinary  excitement  in  this  state 
concerning  the  United  States  senator;  but  judging  from 
what  we  see  in  the  papers,  gen.  McKean  will  be  elected 
at  the  first  ballot — though  there  is  a very  rude  and  inde- 
cent opposition  to  him.  “We  have  fallen  on  evil  times.” 
Difference  in  political  opinions  are  rendered  into  basest 
crimes,  and  justify  any  sort  of  an  assault  on  private  cha- 
racter! 

Norfolk.  A large  block  of  wooden  buildings,  on 
Main  street,  were  consumed  by  fire  in  this  borough,  on 
Saturday  morning  last.  The  removal  of  the  buildings  is 
not  regretted — but  some  worthy  persons  have  suffered 
considerable  losses  of  property. 

Raleigh—; -from  the  Register.  The  ranges  of  brick 
stores  on  Fayetteville  street,  with  heavy  granite  fronts, 
are  now  so  nearly  completed,  as  to  give  to  the  spectator 
some  definite  idea  of  what  the  appearance  of  our  city  will 
be,  when  all  its  improvements  are  consummated.  Some 
one  has  remarked  that  Raleigh  will  be  among  the  very 
handsomest  towns  in  the  southern  part  of  the  union,  and 
we  are  confident  the  assertion  will  be  sustained  by  all 
whom  business  or  pleasure  may  bring  to  our  city. 

The  stock  of  dry  goods  and  groceries  brought  to  our 
city,  this  season,  greatly  exceeds  in  quantity  any  previ- 
ous importation. 

Georgia.  The  exact  majority  in  favor  of  Mr.  Lump- 
kin, for  governor,  is  reported  at  2,408 — 'and  that  against 
ratifying  the  proposed  alterations  of  the  constitution 
5,160. 

Mississippi  . A writer  estimates  the  export  of  the  cot- 
ton crop  of  Mississippi,  at  200,000  bales.  “These  at  $40 
per  bale,  would  amount  to  $8,000,000.  The  entire  agri- 
cultural interests  of  this  state,  yearly,  are  about  ten  mil- 
lions,” 

Louisiana.  Produce  for  1833,  From  the  Bidlelin  of 
November  21.  The  secretary  of  state  for  Tennessee,  S. 
G.  Smith,  esq.  has  just  published  a summary  of  its  statis- 


tics and  resources,  which  we  shall  copy  when  we  can  find 
room.* 

It  would  he  equally  easy  for  our  secretary  to  collect 
a similar  table,  which  would  be  of  great  use  to  public 
men  or  others. 

. Until  such  appear,  we  offer  a rough  estimate  of  the 
value  of  this.year’s  produce,  in  this  state. 

We  may  expect  95,000  hogsheads  of  sugar  of  1,110 
pounds  each,  which,  at  $7  per  cwt.  is  equal  to  $7,315,000; 
as  many  barrels  of  molasses,  of  40  gallons  at  22  cents 
equal  to  $836,000;  total,  $8,151,000. 

Now,  we  venture  to  estimate  all  other  branches,  cot- 
ton, cattle,  horses,  lumber,  lime  and  tar  brick,  &c.  at  9 
millions,  which  would  give  an  aggregate  of  $17,151,000 
as  our  total  product  for  the  present  year. 

But,  if  any  gentleman  has  kept  an  accurate  record  of 
past  crops,  we  hope  he  will  give  his  estimate  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

To  these  sums  might  fairly  be  added  the  amount  of 
profits  by  cotton  presses,  commissions,  storage,  &e.  on 
produce  from  other  states  and  territories,  which  would 
carry  the  aggregate  above  21  millions.  But,  although 
much  statistical  matter  is  found  in  Durby’s  work  on  Loui- 
siana, in  judge  Martin’s  valuable  history,  and  in  various 
papers  and  prices  current  since,  we  decline  repeating  any 
of  them  now.  We  throw  out  this  paragraph  as  a bait  to 
fish  for  more  accurate  data,  and  with  the  hope  of  drawing 
the  attention  of  our  respected  governor  Romain  to  the 
hint  about  our  statistics, 

United  States  bank.  Stock  at  London  ,£25  2s.  6f/. 
per  share,  or  $120  60.  This  is  good  evidence  of  the 
opinion  in  London,  as  to  the  solvency  of  the  institution. 
Price  in  New  York,  Nov.  5,  108-L. 

The  New  Orleans  Bulletin,  of  the  19th  October,  says: 
“We  understand  that,  after  this  date,  the  United  States 
branch  bank  will  cease  to  purchase  hills  on  the  western 
cities.” 

It  is  reported  that  Reuben  M.  Whitney  has  been  ap- 
pointed government  agent  concerning  the  deposites  of  the 
United  States,  with  a salary  of  5,000  dollars  a year.  We 
do  not  give  credit  to  this  report,  and  on  many  accounts. 
From  Mr.  Noah’s  “Evening  Star,”  of  Nov.  2.  “We 
understand  that  the  deposite  banks  are  determined  to 
charge  seven  per  eent.  interest  for  notes  over  sixty  days.  * 
Thus  the  people’s  money  in  those  hanks  is  made  an  in- 
strument to  increase  the  amount  of  interest,  which  they 
are  compelled  to  pay.” 

“The  squinting  by  the  deposite  hanks  at  the  specie  in 
the  United  States  bank,  and  the  idea  thrown  out  that  the 
deposjtes  ought  to  be  refunded  in  specie,  have  not  passed 
unobserved.  Had  the  deposites  been  received  in  specie, 
there  might  be  some  reason  to  ask  for  a similar  return; 
hut  seven-eighths  of  the  sum  total  have  been  received  in 
notes  of  the  local  banks,  and  for  the  rags  received,  to  pay 
hack  an  equal  sum  in  silver  and  gold,  would  he  requiring 
rather  too  much  of  the  bank,  and  does  not  look  like  even- 
handed  justice.  The  managers  begin  to  find  that  though 
they  have  got  the  deposites,  they  cannot  get  on  without 
the  specie.” 

“Fender  mercies  of  the  deposite  banks.  The  Manhat- 
tan company,  a particular  favorite,  whose  capital  is  most- 
ly owned  in  Great  Britain,  has  called  upon  the  local  banks 
for  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  specie.  Thus  the 
people’s  money  is  to  he  used  to  create  a scarcity.” 

1 Vie  Nashville  Whig,  speaking  of  the  debts  due  in 
Tennessee  to  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  says: 

“Its  business  has  been  extensive,  and  for  the  length 
of  time  it  has  been  in  operation,  and  in  proportion  to 
the  aggregate  amount  of  its  transactions  and  discounts 
it  has,  (we  speak  Adyisedlj)  made  a less  amount  of  bad 
debts  than  any  one  of  the  other  branches— less  than  has 
ever  been  made  by  any  hank  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  same  time  and  doing  the  same  amount  of  bu- 
siness. These  things,  being  true  and  indisputable,  speak 
forcibly— more  evincingly  than  mere  words' — in  defence 
of  the  traduced  commercial  credit  of  our  state.” 

Fhe  Alexandria  Gazette  says — “It  is  said  that  all  the 
various  government  officers  and  departments  in  Wash- 
ington, heretofore  doing  their  business  at  the  branch 

* Already  inserted  in  the  Register — page  137. 
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tank  of  the  United  States,  in  that  city,  have  been  ordered 
to  transfer  accounts  elsewhere.” 

Specie.  Ninety  thousand  dollars,  chiefly  for  the  East 
Indies,  were  exported  from  Boston,  last  week.  Specie 
is  a mere  matter  of  traffic,  but  we  should  think  that,  at 
the  present  moment,  the  United  States  is  about  the  best 
market  for  it. 

Political  terms.  Gen.  Jackson  was  nearly  voted  a 
“federalist,”  when  he  toasted  Be  Witt  Clinton,  at  New 
York,  some  years  ago,  for  it  was  “federalism”  to  speak 
well  of  that  distinguished  man — and  pure  “democracy” 
to  call  the  canals  “big  ditches”  which  ought  to  be  filled 
up!  Now  it  is  “genuine  democracy”  to  boast  of  the  honor 
and  glory  and  wealth  of  New  York,  derived  from  these 
canals— but  still  a sort-of-federalism  to  remember  kind- 
ly the  great  advocate,  if  not  really  the  author,  of  these 
canals. 

Good  luck.  The  “Boston  Daily  Alias”  is  always 
gladly  received  at  this  office — but  on  Monday  evening- 
last,  by  the  mail,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  opening  the  At- 
las of  Oct.  23;  the  Atlas  of  Oct.  26;  the  Atlas  o£  Oct.  31; 
and  the  Atlas  of  Nov.  2 — quite  an  assortment;  four  pa- 
pers, which  passed  over  the  grand  mail  route.  It  is  well 
that  they  arrived  at  all!  Many  of  our  subscribers  re- 
ceive three  or  four  Registers  at  a time,  and  all  in-  good 
order.  This  is  some  consolation,  . and  we -are  duly  thank- 
ful for  it!  If  a daily  paper  misses  three  times  in  ten 
days,  a weekly  one  gets  along  promptly,  if  arriving  in  28 
days  after  its  proper  period,  and- especially  if  carried  by 
the  cross-post  mails!  We  do  not  complain!  If  in  Po- 
land, we  should  recommend  patience — patience— pa- 
tience. For,  impatience  would  only  add  to  the  “mise- 
ries” which  the  autocrat  is  pleased  to  inflict,  It  is  true, 
we  have  suffered  much— but  such  is  -our  “destiny.” 

Hard  words!  The  editors  of  the  New  York  Courier 
and  of  the  Albany  Argus,  are  in  a high  quarrel.  Some 
remarks  by  the  former  induced  the  latter  to  address  the 
following  letter  to  Mr.  Webb  on  the  25th  ult. 

Sir:  The  charge  against  me,  published  in  the  N.  Y. 
Courier  and  Enquirer,  of  the  2fst  inst.  of  having  “stood 
in  our  court  of  sessions,  and  from  the  criminal  box,  sur- 
rounded by  felons  of  every  description,  with  a loud  voice, 
proclaimed  his  own  guilt,  infamy  and  penitence,”  is  so 
grossly  untrue,  ar.d  at  the  same  time  so  obviously  design- 
ed to  reflect  injuriously  upon  my  character,  that  I de- 
mand a prompt  retraction  of  it  through  ycur  columns. 
You  will  doubtless  admit  the  justice  of  the  demand,  and 
relieve  me  from  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  legal  re- 
dress. Your  ob’t.  serv’t.  E.  Crosswell. 

This  letter  was  of  course  immediately  printed  in  the 
Courier  and  Enquirer,  and  the  note  of  defiance  sounded. 
In  reply,  Mr.  Webb  says; 

“Now  we  take  the  liberty  of  informing  Edwin  Cross- 
well, his  associates  and  advisers,  that  we  shall  retract  j 
nothing  that  we  have  said,  and  for  the  very  sufficient  rea- 
son, that  we  have  said  nothing  but  what  is  true.” 

* * * * * =&  # 

“Shall  we  retract  this?  By  no  means.  We  convict- 
ed him  of  a plain,  palpable,  wilful  and  malicious  false- 
hood, and  it  could  not  have  been  madefmore  apparent  if 
he  himself  had  proclaimed  it  from  the  house  tops,  or  if 
he  had  stood  among  the  indicted  felons  of  our  city  and 
admitted  his  habitual  practice  of  that  meanest  of  all 
vices.” 

Mr.  Webb  adds  that  Mr.  Crosswell  may  commence 
his  suit  as  soon  as  he  pleases— and  says  that  he  shall  look 
to  Mr.  Van  Buren  for  counsel  and  protection,  having 
“long  borne  testimony  of  his  abilities  as  an  advocate,” 
&e. 

Mr.  Cranston  has  been  recently  removed  from  the 
post  office  at  Newport,  R.  I.  and  a long  correspondence 
is  published  between  him  and  Mr.  Dutee  J.  Pearce,  on 
the  subject.  Mr.  C.  charges  Mr.  P.  with  having  written 
to  Amos  Kendall  concerning  him,  and  of  misrepresent- 
ing his  conduct,  to  procure  his  removal.  Mr.  P.  admits 
that  he  did  write  to  Mr.  Kendall,  but  says  that  his  words 
are  not  correctly  given.  C.  replies,  and  sustains  himself 
by  the  testimony  of  gentlemen  who  had  seen  the  letter  to 


K.  He  then  writes  a sharp  letter  to  Mr.  Pearce.  The 
latter  replies,  and  says — “I  know  very  well  the  game 
you  are  playing,  and  think  it  would  be  well  for  you  to 
content  yourself  in  your  present  discomfiture  with  such 
consolation  as  you  can  derive  from  the  advice  of  a reck- 
less brother  whose  conduct  has  sealed  your  fate,  and 
your  Hartford  convention  friends,  your  present  counsel- 
lors and  patrons.” 

And  Mr.  Cranston  concludes  the  correspondence  as 
follows:  “In  my  first  letter  I said  to  you,  that  you  knew 
the  representations  respecting  me  in  the  letter  to  Amos 
Kendall,  esq.  imputed  to  you,  to  be  ‘totally  and  infa- 
mously false!’  In  my  next  letter,  I told  you  that  your 
reply  to  my  first,  was  mere  equivocation;  and  in  my  last 
letter  to  you,  I told  you  directly,  that  your  guilt  stood 
confessed.  If  you  think  that  all  this  gives  you  any  claim 
upon  me,  of  a personal  nature,  why  have  you  not  made 
it;  or  why  will  you  not  make  it?  As  for  myself,  I must, 
for  the  present,  be  satisfied  with  having  exposed  your 
vrliany,  and  held  you  up  to  the  contempt  of  the  public. 
Any  other  satisfaction,  the  baseness  of  your  character 
makes  it  unsafe  for  me,  here,  to  demand  of  you.  You 
have  proved  yourself  to  be  a scoundrel-,  and  you  knoiv 
that  I knoiv  you  to  he,  if  possible,  even  a.  greater  cow- 
ard than  you  are  a scoundrel . ” 

[One  would  hardly  have  expected  such  things  in  the 
north — though  of  every-day  occurrence  elsewhere.]. 

Interior  communication.  The  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce  states  that  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal, 
running  from  New  Brunswick  to  Bordentown,  will  he 
open  for  navigation  the  ensuing  spring.  When  this  is 
done,  not  only  will  sloops  he  able  to  ply  between  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  by  going  half  the  distance  which 
they  are  obliged  to  go  at  present,  but  they  may  run  from 
Stonmgton,  ( Connecticut J,  to  the  interior  of  JVofth  Ca- 
rolina -without  once  entering  the  open  sea.  The  course 
will  be  through  Long  Island  sound  and  the  harbor  and 
bay  of  New  York  and  Princes  bay  to  New  Brunswick; 
thence  through  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal,  about  30 
miles,  to  the  Delaware  river;  down  the  Delaware  to  De- 
laware city;  thence  through  the  Chesapeake  and  Dela- 
ware canal,  18J  miles  to  the  head  of  Chesapeake  bay; 
down  Chesapeake  bay  to  Norfolk;  thence  through  the 
Dismal  Swamp  canal  to  the  interior  of  North  Carolina. 

[This  is  a pretty  long  route,  considering  that  we  live 
in  a “new  country.”  The  line  of  navigation,  we  dai'e 
say,  is  quite  as  long  as  that  of  the  Thames!] 

Colonisation.  The  leading  purpose  of  the  African 
colonization  pulicy  is  to  diminish,  or  keep  in  check,  the 
progress  of  ihe  colored  population  in  the  U.  States — and 
there  is  nothing  more  clear  to  our  minds  than  that  this 
policy  is  a prudent  and  proper  and  humane  one,  if  right- 
fully carried  out.  But,  as  rapidly  as  the  nature  of  things 
will  permit  the  proceeding,  we  should  mainly  encourage 
the  emigration  of  young  females— one  of  these  being 
more  efficient,  as  to  the  purpose  stated,  than  many  males. 

Another  cargo  of  250  females,  chiefly  young  women, 
had  been  lately  exported  from.  London  for  New  Holland, 
to  check  population  at  home  and  increase  it  in  the  colo- 
ny; and  such  is  the  most  effectual  way  of  doing  both. 
The  women,  and  their  increase,  are  lost  to  the  one,  and 
gained  by  the  other.  It  is  probable,  that  the  export  of 
15,000  or  16,000  colored  females,  annually,  from  the 
United  States,  would  keep  the  whole  colored  population 
(of  more  than  two  millions)  completely  in  check,  if  per- 
severed in.  But  this  is  not  desired  by  some. 

There  are  many  and  great  inducem  ;..ts  in  the  “fn?e 
states,”  at  least,  as  well  as  in  Maryland  and  some  others, 
to  rid  themselves  of  a surplus  free  colored  population. 
These  are  not  of  the  best  class  of  colored  persons. 
They  know  enough  to  feel  that  they  are  degraded,  and  to 
be  almost  without  a hope  of  bettering  their  condition; 
and  hence  they  become  careless  of  the  future,  as  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  “Troy  Press”  will  shew: 

Extract  of  a letter  from  a gentleman  of  extensive  in- 
formation and  philanthrophy  in  the  state  of  New  York: 
“The  fact,  that  out  of  40,000  blacks  in  this  state  in  1825, 
but  nine  hundred  and  thirty-one  were  taxed,  and  but  two 
hundred  arid  ninety -eight  were  qualified  to  vote;  and  the 
further  fact,  that  this  population,  according  to  its  amount, 
furnishes  ten-fold  more  of  the  inmates  of  our  prisons  and 
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alms  houses,  than  our  white  population  does,  testifies 
Conclusively  to  the  general  improvidence,  indolence  and 
abounding  viciousness  and  misery  of  this  unhappy  por- 
tion of  our  fellow  men.” 

The  following  tabular  views,  taken  from  the  report  of 
the  Prison  Discipline  society,  for  1827,  exhibit,  in  regard 
to  several  states,  the  whole  population  at  that  time,  the 
colored  population,  the  whole  number  of  convicts,  the 
number  of  colored  convicts,  proportion  of  colored  peo- 
ple to  the  whole  population,  and  proportion  of  colored 
convicts. 


Or, 


Proportion  of  the  popu-  Prop,  of  col' d pop. 


lation  sent  to  prison.  sent  to  prison. 

In  Massachusetts  lout  of], 665  lout  of  140 

In  Connecticut  1 out  of  2,350  loutof205 

In  New  York  1 out  of  2, 154  1 out  of  253 

In  New  Jersey  1 out  of3,743  1 out  of  833 

Jn  Pennsylvania  lout  of  2, 191  lout  of  181 

The  report  further  States,  that  “the  returns  from  seve- 
ral prisons  show  that  the  white  convicts  are  remaining 
nearly  the  same,  or  are  diminishing,  while  the  colored 
convicts  are  increasing;  at  the  same  time  tire  white  po- 
pulation is  increasing  in  the  northern  states,  much  faster 
than  the  colored  population.” 

gtf»It  is  a great  charity  to  afford  to  these  people  an  op- 
portunity of  removal  to  Africa — where  the  color  of  their 
skins  will  not  oppose  an  obstacle  to  their  advancement 
as  men — as  it  does , and  will,  with  us.  Let  the  good  be 
placed  within  their  reach — if  they  do  not  embrace  it,  the 
fault  is  their  ow  n. 

Technicality.  Thomas  M.  Lambeth  was  lately  tried 
for  arson  in  the  county  of  Essex,  Mas:  achusetts,  for  set- 
ting fire  to  a vestry  in  Rowley.  The  defence  was  that 
the  building  was  in  an  unfinished  state — had  no  perma- 
nent underpinning,  no  door,  nor  desk,  nor  seats,  nor 
benches,  and  could  not  have  been  used  as  a vestry* — that 
it  was  like  the  case  of  a vessel  on  the  stocks,  or  a ware- 
house in  the  progress  of  erection,  the  burning  of  which 
had  been  decided  in  England  not  to  reach  the  crime  of 
arson.  After  argument,  the  judge  directed  the  jury  that, 
if  they  were  satisfied  that  the  building  burnt  could  be 
used  for  any  of  the  purposes  of  a vestry — 'notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  of  its  being  unfinished — they  must  consider 
the  offence  as  sufficiently  set  forth  in  the  indictment. 
The  jury  returned  a verdict  of  not  guilty.  [ Com.  Ad. 

English  iron  is  now  quoted  at  £7  per  ton.  The  pri- 
ces of  such  iron  in  1831  was  £5  10s.  @ £6.  We  hope 
that  the  regiments  of  paupers  who  labor  in  and  about 
the  iron  factories,  are  better  fed  and  provided  for  than 
they  were— -but  do  not  wish  either  at  the  expense  of  our 
own  working  people.  The  price  quoted  refers  to  the 
coarsest  quality. 

British  prices  current,  and  exchanges.  London , 
Sept.  29.  Iron,  English,  £7  per  ton,  extra  sizes  £9; 
oil,  linseed,  tun,  236  gal.  £27  l Os.  a £28;  sperm,  252 
gal.  69  a £70;  quicksilver,  lb.  2s.  ^d. ; rice,  Carolina, 
cwt.  19  a 21s.;  spelter,  ton,  £11  10s. ; wool,  Australian, 
2s.  6 d.  a 3s.  9d. ; Van  Dieman’s  Land,  2s.  3d.  a 3s.  3d.  • 
German,  elechaval,  5s.  6 d.  a 7s. ; primas,  4s.  a 4s.  9 d.; 
secundas,  3s.  a 3s.  6 d.\  tertias,  2s.  6 d.  a 2s'.  9d. ; Spanish 
leonesas,  2s.  4 d.  a 2s.  6 d.  a 3s.  6c/. 

Stocks.  U.  S.  bank,  per  share,  £25  2s.  6c/. ; Louisi- 
ana bank,  do.  £27;  Louisiana  state  bank,  do.  £26;  N.  O. 
Canal  bank,  do.  £24  10s  ; N.  York  5’s,  1845,  107$; 
Pensylvania  5’s,  1856  and  1860,  104  a 106;  Ohio  6’s  114; 
Alabama  5’s,  97. 

Exchanges.  Paris,  5 mos.  date,  £stg.  25  75;  Am- 
sterdam, £stg.  12  2;  Hamburg,  do.  13  12;  dollars,  Mexi- 
can, oz.  4s.  9 7 -3d. ; pillar,  oz.  4s.  10  7-8d. ; doubloons, 
Spanish,  oz.  78s.;  standard  gold,  77  a 101  d. 

British  reform.  The  number  of  persons  who  held 
situations  in  the  public  departments  of  the  United  King- 
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Massachusetts 

523,000 

7,000 

314 

50 

1 to  74 

1 to  6 

Connecticut 

275.000 

8,000 

117 

39 

1 to  34 

1 to  3 

New  York 

1,372,000 

'39,000 

637 

154 

1 to  35 

1 to  4 

New  Jersey 

277,000 

20,000 

74 

24 

1 to  13 

1 to  3 

Pennsylvania 

1,049.000 

30,000 

474 

185 

1 to  34 

1 to  3 

dom  at  the  close  of  the  year  1821,  was  26,880,  and  the 
amount  of  their  salaries  was  £3,772,805.  In  1832,"  the 
number  was  21,305;  salaries'  2,819,622,  making  a reduc- 
tion of  5,758,  and  965,240.  As  vacancies  occur,  114 
places  are  marked  for  redaction,  which  have  salaries 
amounting  to  £72,006. 

[What  is  the  comparative  state  of  our  “blue  book” — 
1829  compared  with  1833?] 

British  chancery.  In  the  case  of  Ross  and  Ogilvie, 
the  costs  in  chancery  w ere  recently  taxed  by  the  regis- 
trars of  the  London  bankruptcy  court,  (by  virtue  of  a late 
statute)  at  one  million  of  dollars!!! 

British  navy  in  1833.  According  to  a parliamen- 
tary return,  the  ships  and  vessels  in  commission,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  year,  consisted  of  five  first 
rates,  whose  joint  complements  amounted  to  2,910  men; 
two  second  rates,  844  men;  four  third  rates,  2,358  men; 
five  fourth  rates,  2,255  men;  ten  fifth  rates,  2,792  men; 
fourteen  sixth  rates,  2,409  men;  thirty-five  sloops,  3,685 
men;  thirty -three  yachts,  surveying  vessels,  brigs,  sloops, 
&c.  1,593  men;  thirteen  steam  vessels,  464  men;  and 
twenty-six  packets,  754  men.  The  total  amount  of 
wages  for  the  officers  and  men  employed  22,500  in  num- 
ber, including  twelve  flag  officers,  one  commodore, 
99  secretaries,  servants,  &c.  and  2,321  men  for  reliefs, 
was  £687,375.  Pay  of  able  seamen  £l  14s.  per  lunar 
month. 

French  minister  in  England.  A letter  from  Staf- 
fordshire, dated  the  15th  of  September,  received  by  the 
North  America,  says,  “Mr.  Thiers,  one  of  the  French 
ministers,  was  here  yesterday,  examining  the  factories, 
preparatory  as  is  supposed  to  the  forming  of  a commer- 
cial treaty  with  this  country.  ” 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  understand  that  Mr.  Thiers 
bad  already  visited  Manchester,  and  other  manufacturing 
districts  in  England. 

The  West  Indies.  The  legislature  of  Jamaica  is  in 
session,  and  important  events  are  expected  because  of  the 
late  act  of  the  British  parliament  concerning  slaves. — • 
The  governor’s  speech  was  moderate  and  conciliatory — • 
but  much  excitement  prevailed. 

French  force  off  Cartiiagena,  Columbia.  By  the 
arrival  of  the  British  packet  Lyra,  at  Kingston,  Jam.  from 
Oarthagena,  which  place  she  left  on  the  8th  of  October, 
information  is  received  that  rear  admiral  Duportel,  go- 
vernor of  Martinique,  had  repaired  to  Carthagena  with 
several  French  vessels  of  war,  and  demanded  reparation 
for  the  insult  offered  some  time  ago  to  M.  Barrot,  the  re- 
presentative of  the  French  court  at  that  place.  The  de- 
mand was  accompanied  by  a threat  of  using  force  in  case 
of  refusal.  The  governor,  colonel  Yesga,  stated  in  re- 
ply, that  as  he  was  without  an  armed  force,  the  com- 
mander of  the  French  ships  could,  if  he  pleased,  carry 
his  resolution  into  effect;  but  if  he  did  make  war  upon  a 
defenceless  people,  he  would  be  held  responsible  for  the 
result.  The  governor  assured  the  admiral  that  he  had 
not  the  authority  to  make  the  reparation  demanded — but 
that  it  must  rest  with  the  supreme  authorities.  Further 
correspondence  between  the  parties  ensued,  which  ended 
in  a declaration  by  the  French  admiral  that  he  would 
blockade  the  port,  if,  at  sunset  on  the  17th,  full  satisfac- 
tion was  not  awarded. 

The  Serpent,  a British  vessel  of  war,  had  been  de- 
spatched from  Kingston,  to  protect  the  persons  and  pro- 
perty of  British  subjects  at  Carthagena. 

[We  have  the  correspondence  on  this  subject.  It  is  of 
considerable  interest,  and  we  shall,  perhaps,  record  it. 
We  understand  that  the  port  was  blockaded.] 

Canada.  The  emigrants,  in  the  late  season,  amount- 
ed to  only  21,945 — in  1832,  about  50,000.  But  the  pre- 
sent were  of  a much  better  class  than  the  last.  Many 
of  these  passed  immediately  into  the  western  parts  of  the 
United  States. 

Abyssinia.  It  is  so  seldom  that  we  hear  from  this 
country,  that  we  are  induced  to  copy  the  following  from 
the  “Boston  Patriot” 
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Letters  have  been  received  in  Frankfort, from  Dr.  Rup- 
pie,  a traveller  in  Abyssinia,  under  date  of  Gondar,  Fe- 
bruary 14.  They  state  that  after  a perilous  journey,  he 
went  from  Massuah,  on  the  Abyssinan  frontier,  to  the  ice 
mountains  of  Sunen,  where  he  passed  the  rainy  season,  an 
elevation  of  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  He 
went  thence  to  Gondar,  where  he  remained  four  months, 
and  it  was  not  without  danger  that  he  afterwards  left  it. 
During  his  residence  there,  the  place  was  three  times 
menaced  with  capture,  and  the  richest  quarter  of  it  was 
on  one  occasion  actually  pillaged.  He  however  set  out 
alone  for  the  country  denominated  Coulla,  lying  to  the 
north  of  Gondar.  Several  new  species  of  quadrupeds 
and  birds  have  already  been  discovered,  and  his  collec- 
tion of  specimens  in  various  parts  of  natural  history  is  very- 
large. 

Important  law.  We  republish  the  following  law 
which  went  into  effect  on  the  29th  October  alt. 

An  act  to  prevent  persons  from  transacting  business  under 
fictitious  names — passed  April  29,  1833. 

The  people  of  the  state  of  New  York,  represented  in 
senate  and  assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Sect.  1.  No  person  shall  hereafter  transact  business  in 
the  name  of  a partner  not  interested  in  his  firm,  and  where 
the  designation  “and  Company”  or  “&  Cor”  is  used,  it 
shall  represent  an  actual  partner  or  partners. 

Sect.  2.  Any  persons  offending  against  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  deemed  guil- 
ty of  a misdemeanor,  and  be  punished  by  a fine  not  ex- 
ceeding one  thousand  dollars. 

Sect"  3.  This  act  shall  be  published  by  the  secretary  of 
state  immediately, and  shall  not  take  effect  until  six  months 
-after  its  passage. 

State  of  New  York , secretary's  office. 

This  bill  having  been  approved  and  signed  by  the  go- 
vernor of  this  state  on  the  29th  of  April,  1833, 1 do  here- 
by certify  that  the  same  became  a law  on  that  date. 

John  A.  Drx,  secretary. 

Toasts.  The  following  are  some  of  the  toasts  drank  at  the 
“ninth  triennial  festival  of  the  Massachusetts  charitable  me- 
chanic association,”  of  Boston. 

The  United  States.  T \v  e n ty-  fo  u r pillars  in  the  temple  of  free- 
dom— whose  bases  are  equal  rights:  and  whose  capitals  are,  union 
and  the  constitution.  The  statesman  who  will  not  bow  before 
this  shrine,  should  be  permitted  to  do  all  his  bowing  in  private 
life. 

Massachusetts.  The  first  state  which  shed  her  blood  in  the 
war  of  independence — she  has  still  some  blood  left,  which  she 
is  willing  to  shed  in  support  of  the  constitution. 

The  judiciary.  While  it  guards  the  rights  of  the  people,  let 
the  people  protect  its  independence. 

Education.  The  best  protector  of  a free  government — for  it 
is  an  easy  work  to  govern  wise  and  enlightened  men,  but  to 
rule  the  ignorant  and  the  mad,  is  perpetual  slavery. 

Faneuil  Hall.  It  was  liberty’s  cradle  where  the  young  divi- 
nity was  rocked — may  it  be  the  rock  where  liberty  may  stand 
unmoved  when  time  shall  make  the  universe  a cradle  for  his 
second  childhood. 

The  mechanics  of  ’75.  “Spirits  finely  touched  to  the  noblest 
issues” — Pure  ore  from  a hot  furnace— bright  thunder  bolls 
from  the  darkest  storm.  Their  fame  is  imperishable — may  their 
example  spread  its  eff  ulgence  over  the  tide  of  time. 

A large  number  of  distinguished  guests  were  present.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  volunteers: 

By  Mr.  Crocker,  treasurer  of  the  association:  True  greatness: 
It  consists  not  in  physical  power , or  intellectual  strength,  but  in 
moral  virtue. 

By  col.  Breathaupt  of  South  Carolina:  The  north  and  the 

south.  Hereafter  let  the  only  contest  be,  who  can  till  the  ground 
and  speed  the  spindle  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  hon.  E.  Everett,  in  response  to  one  of  the  regular  toasts, 
made  a few  eloquent  and  appropriate  remarks,  and  introduced 
several  anecdotes  of  Eli  Whitney,  a distinguished  mechanical 
genius  of  Massachusetts  the  inventor  of  the  cotton  gin — of 
whom,  while  he  was  in  college  at  New  Haven,  a friend  remark- 
ed that  he  was  sorry  so  good  a mechanic  was  to  be  spoiled  by 
going  to  college — and  of  whom  a judge  of  the  supreme  court  of 
the  United  States  afterwards  affirmed,  that  he  had  trebled,  by 
his  invention,  the  value  of  every  acre  of  ground  in  the  cotton- 
growing  country.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  E.  gave  as  a sentiment — 

“The  memory  of  Eli  Whitney— the  mechanic  who  trebled  the 
value  of  every  acre  of  ground  in  the  cotton-growing  country, 
and  who  was  not  spoiled  by  going  to  college.” 

By  the  president.  The  skilful  architect  of  the  dry  dock — 
another  good  mechanic,  who  was  not  spoiled  by  going  to  col- 
lege. 

To  this  sentiment,  col.  Baldwin  responded,  and  gave  a brief 
history  of  his  contract  for  building  the  docks  at  Charlestown 


and  Norfolk,  concluding  with  a sentiment  complimentary  to  the 
mechanics  of  Massachusetts. 

The  hon.  William  Sullivan  offered  the  following  sentiment, 
Which  he  introduced  with  a brief,  but  very  happy  speech: 

Intelligent  toil.  Before  it  the  wilderness  blossoms,  cities 
rise,  commerce  flourishes,  comforts  multiply,  science  dances, 
vice  hides  itself,  and  blue  devils  flee.  “If  any  will  not  work' 
neither  should  he  eat.” 

The  ballot  box.  The  invention  of  the  mechanic,  and  the  best 
box  he  ever  made.  A capital  box  for  the  preservation  of  liber- 
ty. He  that  would  keep  clear  of a bad  box  must  keep  a constant 
watch  over  this  box  until  he  is  nailed  up  in  his  last  box. 

By  col.  Fessenden.  The  American  system  of  universal  educa- 
tion. It  has  given  the  American  mechanic  pre-eminence  in 
skill  and  useful  invention. 

The  thermometer  of  the  next  congress.  May  the  heat  of  the 
south,  and  the  cold  of  the  north,  so  commingle,  as  to  keep  its 
quicksilver  among  the  temperate  points. 

Daniel  Webster — The  people  of  Buffalo  have  presented  him  a 
table,  may  the  people  of  the  United  States  complete  the  furni- 
ture of  his  establishment  with  the—  chair. 

Items.  The  negro  found  guilty  of  a rape,  and  negress 
of  poisoning  a lady  of  Baltimore,  (as  mentioned  in  our 
last)  were  sentenced  to  death,  on  Monday.  We  wish 
the  law  was  such  that  they  could  be  executed  within  the 
jail  yard,  and  out  of  the  public  view. 

Mr.  Cooper,  the  “American  novelist,”  and  his  family, 
has  returned  home.  He  arrived  at  New  York  last  week. 

The  ship  Jupiter  has  sailed  from  Norfolk  for  Liberia, 
with  about  50  valuable  colored  emigrants  and  several 
missionaries — with  the  rev.  John  B.  Finney,  temporary 
agent,  to  supply  the  place  of  Dr.  Mechlin,  recalled. 

Only  fifteen  students  were  collected  at  William  and 
Mary  college,  Va.  one  week  after  the  commencement  of 
the  course,  at  Williamsburg. 

Snow  fell  at  Ashtabula,  in  Ohio,  on  Monday  and  Tues- 
day week  to  the  depth  of  twelve  inches! 

A man  who  was  accustomed  to  enter  a cage  containing' 
tigers,  was  lately  killed  and  torn  into  pieces  by  them, 
near  New  Haven,  Con. 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

From  Liverpool  papers  to  the  30 th  September. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

On  the  21st  September  a steam  ship,  the  Queen  of  Scotland, 
run  foul  of  the  United  Kingdom,  a Jamaica  ship  of  400  tons  bur- 
then, laden  with  a valuable  cargo  of  rum,  coffee,  sugar  and  log- 
wood— no  lives  were  lost,  and  the  steam  ship  received  but  little 
damage.  The  United  Kingdom,  it  is  presumed,  will  prove  a 
total  wreck. 

PRANCE. 

The  Paris  papers  of  the  21st  September,  announce  the  arrival 
of  Mr.  Livingston,  our  minister,  in  that  city. 

It  is  computed  that  the  removal  of  the  Obelisk  from  Thebes 
to  Paris,  which  is  now  prosecuting,  will  cost  two  millions  and  a 
half  of  francs. 

The  artillery  were  to  be  increased  from  eleven  to  fourteen  re- 
giments. 

M.  de  Broglie,  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  had  had  an  aN 
tercation  with  the  king  on  account  of  the  latter  having  carried 
on  a diplomatic  correspondence  without  the  participation  of  the 
department.  He  had,  in  consequence,  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion, but  consented,  at  the  instance  of  several  members,  to  re- 
main. 

News  from  Toulon  announced  that  the  Vendeans  enlisted 
under  the  banners  of  Don  Miguel.  Bourmont,  Clouet  and 
others,  had  caused  it  to  be  announced  in  the  Pyrennese,  that 
their  intention,  either  in  ease  of  victory  or  defeat,  was  to  fall 
back  upon  the  French  frontier,  to  stir  up  insurrection,  whilst 
the  countess  de  Lucchesi  Palli,  (the  duchess  de  Berri)  should 
attempt  a landing  at  a favorable  point  on  the  coast  of  Provence. 

The  prefect  of  Toulon  had  issued  a circular  to  all  his  chefs 
d’administration,  as  well  as  the  maritime  departments  on  the 
Mediterranean,  to  watch  strictly  all  the  internal  and  external 
communications  of  that  coast.  These  precautions  are  deemed 
prudent,  though  he  entertains  no  serious  apprehensions  at  pre- 
sent from  the  countess. 

Marshal  Maison  had  returned  to  Paris  from  the  north,  where 
he  had  been  despatched  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  sove- 
reigns. From  an  interview  with  the  king  of  Prussia  he  learned 
that  he  disapproved  of  the  meeting  of  the  congress,  and  yielded 
his  consent  only  to  the  pressing  solicitations  of  the  emperor  of 
Russia.  It  was  concluded  that  the  king  of  Prussia  would  noi 
therefore  lend  his  aid  to  the  wild  projects  of  the  autocrat. 

GERMANY. 

The  interviews  between  the  sovereigns  of  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope, were  of  the  most  cordial  character.  The  emperor  of  Rus- 
sia was  to  be  present  at  a review  of  Prussian  troops  at  Berlin, 
and  the  king  of  Prussia  was  to  attend  a review  of  Austrian 
troops  at  Verona. 
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ITALY.  | 

Ninety  thousand  Austrian  troops  and  three  hundred  pieces 
of  cannon  were  in  the  environs  of  Mantua,  which  it  was 
thought  indicated  some  important  movement.  Austria  has  in 
Italy  120,000  troops.  A conspiracy  is  said  to  have  been  discover- 
ed in  Tuscany,  and  a number  of  persons  seized  at  Florence, 
Pisa  and  Leghorn,  where  Jerome  Bonaparte,  who  is  now  at 
Stutgard,  is  said  to  have  been  expelled,  1,000  muskets  having 
been  found  in  his  house. 

PORTUGAL. 

The  loss  in  Miguel’s  army,  in  the  affair  of  the  5th  September, 
near  Lisbon,  is  said  to  have  been  2,400  killed  and  wounded, 
and  of  Pedro’s  only  200!  The  contending  parties  were  furious, 
and  gave  no  quarters. 

There  are  many  reports  and  much  speculation,  as  to  the  paci- 
fication of  Portugal,  and  of  communications  between  marshal 
Bourmont  and  the  British  minister,  lord  William  Russell,  &.c. 
but  it  does  not  seem  worth  while  to  detail  them. 

Pedro’s  force  is  put  down  at  18,000  men.  The  British  have 
a strong  naval  force  on  the  Lisbon  station. 

There  were  reports  in  Paris  that  the  Miguelite  troops  had 
obtained  great  advantages  in  an  affair  on  the  8th  of  September. 

SPAIN. 

The  king’s  disease  is'  now  pronounced  the  sciatica,  and  he 
had  so  far  recovered  as  to  take  airings  daily. 

The  cholera  was  raging  at  Seville,  Cordova,  Grenada,  Mala- 
ga and  in  Estramadura.  It  was  also  supposed  to  be  at  Madrid. 

A lazaretto  was  established  within  four  leagues  of  the  latter 
place. 

Crimes  were  multiplying  throughout  the  country. 

HOLLAND  AND  BELGIUM. 

The  emperor  of  Russia’s  ambassador  had  arrived  at  the 
Hague.  The  cabinet  at  the  Hague  is  said  to  have  rejected  the 
proposals  made  to  it  by  the  conference. 

The  differences  between  these  powers  are  said  to  be  in  a 
■course  of  adjustment  which  promises  a speedy  and  favorable 
termination! 

The  Dutch  had  opened  a dyke  and  inundated  the  village  of 
Doel,  near  Fort  Lefkenshock. 

AUSTRIA. 

The  court  was  Engaged  in  putting  the  fortresses  in  a state  of 
sdefence—  they  had  already  rendered  the  upper  Tyrol  impregna- 
ble. 

ALGIERS. 

The  commissioners  sent  by  the  French  government  to  inquire 
into  the  condition  of  this  colony,  and  to  report  whether  it  was 
advisable  to  retain  it,  had  arrived,  and  it  is  said  would  report 
that  it  would  be  dishonorable  for  France  to  abandon  its  con- 
quest. 

A mutiny  had  broken  out  at  Oran,  in  consequence  of  a non- 
commissioned officer  being  ordered  to  be  punished.  The  regi- 
ment of  African  chasseurs,  to  which  he  belonged,  rose,  en 
masse,  and  protested  against  it.  To  quiet  the  rioters,  gen.  Des- 
miehel  proposed  to  re-examine  his  case,  and  thus  arrested  the 
mutiny. 

TURKEY. 

There  had  been  a great  fire  at  Azab  Kubussi,  near  Gallata, 
which  destroyed  300  houses.  It  was  thought  to  have  been  the 
work  of  incendiaries. 

A conspiracy,  it  is  stated,  had  been  discovered  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  many  individuals  concerned  in  it  secretly  put  out  of 
She  way. 

The  plague  existed  at  Constantinople. 

LATER  NEWS. 

French  papers  to  the  1st  October  say,  that  the  captain,  4 lieu- 
tenants, captain  of  marines  and  chaplain  of  the  Delaware,  were 
very  kindly  received  by  the  king  of  France,  and  dined  with  him 
«n  the  29th  September. 

France  was  quiet.  Cases  of  Carlism  now  and  then  shew 
themselves — but  the  mass  of  the  people  seem  much  attached  to 
the  present  king.  The  vintage  is  abundant. 

The  Carlist  party  in  France  are  deeply  interested  in  the  suc- 
cess of  Miguel,  in  Portugal — who  has  received  many  recruits 
from  the  famously  royal  La  Vendee. 

Cases  of  the  cholera  have  reappeared  in  Paris. 

It  is  said  that  the  “congress  of  sovereigns”  adjourned  with- 
out doing  any  thing  important — and  it  does  not  seem  probable 
that  the  peace  of  Europe  will  be  soon  disturbed. 

Letters  of  the  15th  ult.  from  Alexandria,  announce  that  the 
noted  Delterdar  Bey,  son-in-law  of  Mehemet  All,  died  lately  at 
Cairo,  leaving  a fortune  of  a hundred  millions  of  piasters,  the 
fruits  of  the  capture  of  the  provinces  of  Cordovan  and  Darfour. 
It  is  presumed  that  Mehemet  will  avail  himself  of  the  rich  in- 
heritance to  improve  his  own  finances. 

The  accounts  are  from  Lisbon  to  the  18th  September.  No- 
thing important  had  happened,  except  the  capture  of  a steam 
vessel,  with  27  French  officers,  and  heavily  laden  with  ammu- 
nition and  stores,  for  Miguel’s  army.  It  is  said  that  the  Miguel- 
ites  contemplate  an  attack  on  Oporto. 

Madeira  held  out  for  Miguel — but  a visit  from  the  queen’s 
fleet  was  expected. 

The  cholera  was  extending  in  Spain— and  was  very  severe, 
in  some  places. 

The  marquis  Wellesley  has  assumed  the  vice-royalty  of  Ire- 
land—and  knighted  several  persons! 

There  has  been  yet  another  awful  fire  at  Constantinople,  on 
the  31st  August.  It  broke  out  in  the  government  musket  facto- 


ry— 12,000  houses  were  consumed!  It  seems  plain  that  these 
fires  are  the  work  ol  incendiaries. 

We  have  fresh  accounts  of  an  insurrection  at  Bogota,  Colom- 
bia. It  was 'suppressed.;  These  tilings  are  so  frequent  in  the 
new  republics  that  they-are  hardly  wortli  mentioning.  But  when 
the  generate,  like  the  locusts  of  the  east,  have  “consumed  every 
green  thing” — a state  of  repose  may  be  expected! 

— .►»©©©<«■. — 

THE  RAFT  OF  RED  RIVER. 

Fro  m the  Helena  Herald  of  September  26. 

The  captains  and  crews  of  the  shag  boats  Archimedes  and 
Heliopolis,  under  the  superintendence  of  capt.  SShreve,  are  said 
to  be  progressing  rapidly  in  removing  obstructions  to  the  navi- 
gation of  the  western  waters. 

The  captain  and  crew  of  the  Archimedes,  which  has  been  for 
some  time  employed  in  removinglhe  extensive  raft  of  Red  river, 
have  succeeded  in  clearing  away  seventy-five  miles  oC  the  raft, 
and  in  rendering  that  distance,  as  safe  for  navigation,  as  any 
part  of  the  river  below  it.  There  yet  remains,  by  computation, 
sixty  four  miles  of  the  raft  to  be  removed,  which  the  superinten- 
dent, however,  has  thought  it  advisable,  for  the  present,  to  aban- 
don, for  the  want  of  an  appropriation  sufficient  for  its  accom- 
plishment. 

The  Heliopolis,  capt.  Moorhead,  had  ascended  the  Arkansas 
river  about  twenty  miles  previously  to  the  late  heavy  rains;  but, 
after  having  completely  removed  all  the  snags  in  that  distance, 
it  was  found  that  it  coGld  ascend  no  farther  on  account  of  the 
low  slate  of  the  water,  and  hence  it  has  returned  to  the  Missis- 
sippi river;  and  it  will,  in  the  course  of  a week  from  this  time, 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  Archimedes,  lately  from  Red  river, 
have  cleared  the  channel  of  the  Mississippi  river,  between  this 
place  and  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas.  The  business  as  it  now 
progresses  is  effectually  done;  for, -the  water  of  the  river,  al- 
though sufficient  for 'successful  navigation,  is  comparatively 
low,  and  there  is  scarcely  a snag  worthy  of  notice,  but  what  is 
destined  to  be  abstracted  and  removed  by  the  never'failing  effi- 
ciency of  those  powerful  engines, 

[The  above  account  we  learn  from  capt.  Moorhead,  who  with 
the  Heliopolis  and  crew  manesuvred  in  our  sight  a few  days 
since,  grappling  and  dislodging  every  snag  in  the  river  as  they 
went,  which  appeared  to  maintain  a threatening  aspect.] 

— — 

OLD  BOOKS,  &c. 

From  the  Franklin  Mercury.  Some  years  ago,  a gentleman 
in  the  city  of  Hartford,  had  a cart  load  of  old  books,  which  had 
long  been  in  his  family,  piled  up  like  lumber  in  hisgarret.  He  told 
a clergyman  of  tliat  city  that  he  had  these  books,  and  that  he 
would  give  them  to  any  one  who  would  take  them.  The  clergy- 
man died  not  long  after  this  offer  was  made,  and  before  he  could 
avail  himself  of  it.  The  gentleman  who  owned  them,  also  died; 
the  books  were  appraised  at  three  dollars,  and  purchased  at  the 
appraised  price,  by  a bookseller,  who  carried  them  to  his  shop 
and  exhibited  them  for  sale.  A gentleman  from  New  Haven, 
who  happened  to  understand  their  value,. saw  them  and  pur- 
chased them  of  the  bookseller  for  twenty  dollars.  He  took  them 
to  New  Haven,  sold  a part,  kept  a part  for  himself,  made  a li- 
beral donation  from  them  to  the  library  of  Yale  college,  and  then 
sold  the  balance  for  two  hundred  dollars.  Among  those  which 
he  sold, Was  the  edition  of  the  Fathers,  now  in  the  library  at 
Andover,  and  the  most  perfect  copy  in  America;  that  at  Cam- 
bridge being  quite  imperfect.  The  price  was  five  hundred  dol- 
lars. It  is  the  Basil  edition,  printed  in  1523,  and  like  most  of 
the  old  books,  very  superior,  both  in  paper  and  print,  to  the  ty- 
pography of  the  present  day. 

From  the  Philadelphia  Sentinel.  The  first  newspaper  printed 
in  Pennsylvania  was  in  the  year  1719.  It  was  called  The  Ame- 
rican Mercury;  and  the  first  number  was  published  on  the  22d 
December,  on  a half  sheet,  quarto.  It  was  compiled  principally 
of  foreign  extracts,  without  any  information  concerning  local 
news. 

Nine  years  afterwards  was  published  the  second,  modestly 
entitled  The  Universal  Instructor  in  all  arts  and  sciences,  and 
Pennsylvania  Gazette.  It  was  published  by  Keimer,  whose  ec- 
centric peculiarities  are  happily  delineated  by  Franklin  in  his  au- 
tobiography. Keimer  having  stolen  the  idea  of  thesecond  news- 
paper from  Franklin,  was  so  attacked  and  rediculed  by  the  lat- 
ter in  a series  of  papers  called  “The  Busybody,”  published  in 
Bradford’s  American  Mercury,  (above  alluded  to),  that  he  gave 
up  the  work — which  therefore  fell  into  the  possession  of  Frank- 
lin himself.  The  low  state  of  our  printing  presses  at  that  pe- 
riod, is  laughably  alluded  to  in  Franklin’s  paper — in  an  apology 
which  he  makes  for  printing  the  outer  form  reversely  or  upside 
down  to  the  inner  form — “The  printer  hopes,  (says  an  editorial 
notice),  that  the  irregular  publication  of  this  paper  will  be  ex- 
cused a few  times  By  his  town  readers,  in  consideration  of  his 
being  at  Burlington  with  the  press,  laboring  for  the  public  good, 
to  make  money  more  plentiful.  The  Pennsylvania  Gazette 
deceased  not  long  since.” 

The  third  newspaper  was  The  Pennsylvania  Journal  and 
Weekly  Advertiser — the  first  number  of  which  appeared  on  the 
3d  of  December,  1742.  Many  other  journals  were  shortly  after 
published.  In  1760,  there  were  five  weekly  papers  in  the  state 
—three  were  in  the  city,  one  in  Germantown,  and  one  in  Lan- 
caster. Sixty-six  were  published  in  1810,  thirteen  of  which 
were  in  the  city;  and  in  1824,  there  were  one  hundred  and  ten — 
eighteen  of  which  were  in  the  eity,  and  eleven  of  these  being 
daily. 
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It  may  be  remarked  that  the  first  daily  newspaper  in  America 
was  published  in  Philadelphia. 

Printing  was  first  introduced  into  Pennsylvania  in  the  year 
1686 — and  only  four  years  after  the  landing  of  William  Penn, 
was  a printing  press  in  operation  in  this  city.  William  Brad- 
foid,  (a  friend),  of  Leicester,  England,  was  the  first  emigrant 
printer  who  settled  among  us.  It  is  believed  he  set  up  his  first 
printing  press  at  Kensington,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  treaty 
tree.  His  earliest  publication  was  an  Alainanao — called  11  Jin 
Jllmanac  for  the  year  of  the  Christian  account  1687,  by  Daniel 
Leeds;  printed  and  sold  by  William  Bradford,  near  Philadelphia, 
in  Pennsylvania.”  The  first  6oofc  printed  was  one  written  by 
George  Keith,  in  the  Quaker  controversy — in  1689. 

In  our  city  library,  there  are  no  fewer  than  459  works  that 
Jiad  been  printed  in  Philadelphia  before  the  revolution.  Of  these 
425  are  original  publications  and  34  are  reprints.  Undoubtedly 
many  works  had  been  published  before  the  revolution,  copies 
of  which  are  not  in  the  library. 

The  company  of  this  library  have  recently  received  from  Lon- 
don a large  collection  of  modern  books;  and  the  trustees  of  the 
Loganian  library  have  lately  added  to  the  collection,  a valuable 
selection,  of  Spanish  literature,  purchased  by  Mr.  Rich  in  Lon- 
don: so  that  in  the  city  library,  there  are  now  about  43,000  vo- 
lumes— the  most  extensive  collection  in  any  American  library. 

The  first  book  printed  in  America  was  at  Mexico  in  1544;  and 
was  entitled  Doctrine  Christiana  para  los  Indios. 

- .,►♦■©  @ ©<!«»■■■ 

THE  CONSTITUTION  VINDICATED. 

From  the  National  Intelligencer. 

In  a letter  to  Mr.  E.  Everett,  dated  in  August,  1830,  Mr.  Ma- 
dison gives  in  few  words,  his  views  of  the  true  character  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States.  We  are  not  less  impressed 
with  the  precision  and  condensation  of  this  extract,  than  with 
the  great  fundamental  truths  which  it  authoritatively  expounds. 

“In  order,”  says  he,  “to  understand  the  true  character  of 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  error,  not  uncommon, 
must  be  avoided  of  viewing  it  through  the  medium,  either  of  a 
consolidated  government,”  (as  Mr.  McDuffie,  in  1821,  viewed  it), 
“or  of  a confederated  government,”  (as  Mr.  McDuffie,  in  1833, 
views  it),  “whilst  it  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other;  but  a mix- 
ture of  both.  And  having  in  no  model  the  similitudes  and  ana- 
logies applicable  to  other  systems  of  government,  it  must,  more 
than  any  other,  he  its  own  interpreter,  according  to  its  text,  and 
the  facts  of  the  case.  It  was  formed  by  the  states;  that  is,  by  the 
people  in  each  of  the  states , acting  in 'their  highest  sovereign  ca- 
pacity, and  formed  consequently  by  the  same  authority  which 
formed  the  state  constitutions.  Being  thus  derived  from  the 
same  source  as  the  constitution  of  the  slates,  it  has,  within  each 
state,  the  same  authority  as  the  constitution  of  the  state,  and  is 
as  much  a constitution,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  within  its 
prescribed  sphere,  as  the  constitution  of  the  states  are,  within 
their  respective  spheres:  but,  with  this  obvious  and  essential 
difference,  that  being  a compact  among  the  states  in  their  highest 
sovereign  capacity,  and  constituting  the  people  thereof  one  peo- 
ple for  certain  purposes,  it  cannot  be  altered  or  annulled  at  the 
will  of  the  states  individually,  as  the  constitution  of  a state  may 
be  at  its  individual  will. 

“ Jind  that  it  divides  the  supreme  powers  of  government,  be- 
tween the  government  of  the  United  States  and  the  government  of 
the  individual  states,  is  stamped  on  the  face  of  the  instrument; 
the  powers  of  war  and  of  taxation,  of  commerce  and  of  treaties, 
and  other  enumerated  powers  vested  in  the  government  of  the 
United  Stales,  being  of  as  high  and  sovereign  a character,  as 
any  of  the  powers  reserved  to  the  state  governments.” 

— »►►©  © ©+«.- — 

LEGISLATURE  OF. VERMONT. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  GOVERNOR’S  MESSAGE. 

“ Gentlemen  of  the  council  and 

“ Gentlemen  of  the  house  of  representatives. 

“Having  been  elected  by  the  suffrages  of  the  independent 
freemen  of  this  state,  to  the  office  of  chief  magistrate,  I accept 
the  trust  confided  to  me,  with  a grateful  sense  of  the  honor 
which  such  an  expression  of  public  confidence  confers,  and  a 
deep  conviction  of  the  responsibility  which  it  imposes. 

“The  occasion  of  our  assembling  cannot  fail  to  remind  us  of 
the  source  of  our  authority.  The  government  we  are  called  to 
administer  is  the  government  of  the  people,  and  the  power  it 
confers  upon  us  as  their  constituted  agents,  involves  the  high 
responsibility  of  expressing  their  will,  and  laboring  to  promote, 
their  welfare.  The  just  extent  of  those  powers,  and  the  best 
means  of  their  benificent  exercise  should  become,  therefore, 
the  subjects  of  our  deep  and  anxious  deliberation. 

“Coming  as  we  do,  from  the  midst  of  the  people,  we  have  the 
best  means  of  knowing  their  wants — of  understanding  their  in- 
terests, and  of  perceiving  the  operation  of  existing  laws,  and  the 
necessity  which  experience  may  have  suggested  for  their  modi- 
fication. In  discharging  our  duties  as  legislators,  we  shall  find 
it  necessary  to  guard  against  the  spirit  of  innovation  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a blind  adherence  to  precedent  on  the  other.” 

“The  great  improvement  in  agriculture — the  increase  of  com- 
merce, and  the  progress  and  encouragement  of  the  arts,  in  out- 
country,  furnish  the  most  satisfactoiy  proof  of  the  excellence  of 
our  political  institutions;  but  the  path  of  public  as  well  as  pri- 
vate property  ought  to  be  trodden  with  care.  Governments 
which  depend  in  so  great  a measure  for  their  due  execution  on 


the  will  of  the  governed,  so  frequently  expressed  by  their  suf- 
frages, demand  for  their  preservation,  great  intelligence  in  the 
body  of  the  people.  To  maintain  this,  our  instit  ution  of  com- 
mon schools,  is  admirably  adapted;  those,,  with  our  academies 
and  colleges,  are  rendered  indispensable  by  the  nature  of  our 
government,  and  will  claim  the  constant  attention  of  the  legis- 
lature for  their  support  and  encouragement.” 

“When  we  reflect  tha.t  the  United  States  are  in  possession  of 
numerous  blessings — political,  civil  arid  religious — many  of 
which  are  not  enjoyed  by  other  mtionifethat  we  are  remote 
from  the  troubles  which  frequently  agitate  the  old  world — that 
we  enjoy  the  uncontrolled  right,  on  the  true  principles  of  liberty, 
to  form,  alter,  and  carry  into  effect,  our  federal  and  state  con- 
stitutions— that  founded  on  tlremOand  on  law,  there  exists  a 
spirit  of  toleration,  securing  to  every  one,  the  undisturbed  rights 
of  conscience  and  the  free  exercise  of  religion — that  the  people 
at  fixed  periods  liave  the  choice  of  their  rulers  and  can  remove 
them  when  they  do  wrong — that  the  means  of  education  in  all 
branches,  are  liberal,  general  and  successful — that  there  is  no 
place  where  the  means  of  subsistence  are  so  easily  procured  or 
where  the  road  to  comfort,  to  wealth,  or  honest  fame  is  so  open 
— that  the  national  resources  and  powers  by  proper  manage- 
ment and  arrangement,  may  render  ©ur  country  invincible — 
that  by  our  husbandry^commerce,  manufactures  and  mechanic 
arts,  the  resources  and  wealth  of  the  nation  almost  surpass  be- 
lief. Let  us  not  be  prompted  by  imprudent  zealots  of  any  de- 
scription to  hazard  the  loss  of  all  or  any  of  these  inestimable 
blessings,  but  let  us  secure  them  forever,  with  the  aid  of  divine 
Providence,  by  rallying  around  the  standard  of  the  constilution, 
and  encouraging  a true  national  spirit  on  the  solid  foundation  of 
peace,  order  and  concord. 

“That  we  may  in  some  measure  be  instrumental  in  promot- 
ing for  ourselves  and  our  constituents  the  benefit  of  a good  go- 
vernment, let  us  encourage  that  watchfulness  over  the  conduct 
of  our  rulers  which  is  calculated  to  teach  them  a just  responsi- 
bility in  their  several  stations,  exercising  all  that  indulgence  to- 
wards honest  difference  of  opinion,  which  the  full  and  complete 
enjoyment  of  all  the  blessings  of  a free  government  render  ne- 
cessary, may  we  all  for  the  present  session,  and  for  the  period 
which  we  are  elected  be  directed  to  the  adoption  of  such  wise 
and  beneficial  measures  as  will  promote  the  public  happiness. 

“WILLIAM  A.  PALMER. 

“ Montpelier , Qcf.  12,  1833.” 

— »••►*©  © 

FREE  MASONS  IN  VERMONT. 

Address  of  the  officers  of  the  grand  lodge  to  the  people  of  Vermont. 

The  undersigned,  officers  of  the  grand  lodge  of  the  state  of 
Vermont,  impelled  by  a sense  of  justice  towards  their  brethren, 
and  a desire  to  have  the  subject  which  has  been  recently  agitat- 
ed, more  perfectly  understood  by  the  public  than  they  believe  it 
to  be,  have  judged  it  within  the  proper  sphere  of  their  duties, 
to  submit  tht?  following  remarks  to  their  fellow  citizens: 

Several  weeks  previous  to  the  ordinary  annual  session  of  the 
grand  lodge  the  present  year,  a writer  in  a newspaper  published 
at  Brattleborough,  renewed  the  long  agitated  question  of  re- 
forming the  masonic  institution  in  this  state;  and  asserting  him- 
self to  be  a “royal  arch  mason,”  declared  his  intention  of  pre- 
senting his  plan  of  reform  to  the  grand  lodge,  at  its  said  session, 
to  be  holden  at  Montpelier,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  October. 
Previous  to  this  communication  of  the  Brattleborough  writer, 
the  storm  which  had  agitated  the  state  for  several  years  appear- 
ed to  be  gradually  settling  into  a calm.  Most  of  the  local  lodg- 
es in  the  state  had  ceased  their  masonic  labor,  and  but  few  of 
them  convened  at  all.  The  subject  of  a dissolution  had  been 
presented  both  to  the  grand  lodge  and  grand  chapter  of  the  state, 
and  a fair  trial  of  the  question  in  both  bodies  had  resulted  in  a 
vote  of  the  most  conclusive  character  against  it,  as  early  as  the 
autumn  of  1831.*  Whether  this  decision  was  a mistaken  one 
or  not,  it  indicated  most  clearly  the  masonic  feeling  of  the  state 
upon  the  question,  and  no  new  fact  had  occurred  to  warrant 
the  belief  that  this  opinion  had  undergone  any  essential  change. 
Tiie  new  project,  therefore,  of  the  Brattleborough  writer,  com- 
ing from  one  well  known  to  have  seldom  been  heard  of  in  a se- 
cular lodge,  and  who  had  never  attended  the  grand  lodge,  and 
presented- also,  to  the  public  as  it  was,  upon  the  eve  of  an  im- 
portant, state  election,  in  which  political  anti-masonry  was  the 
test  question  of  party,  carried  upon  its  very  face  just  cause  for 
suspicion.  This  suspicion  also,  was  not  weakened  when  the 
Brattleborough  writer  brought  forward,  in  the  grand  lodge,  his 
promised  project  of  reform,  embodied  in  a written  essay,  carry- 
ing in  the  opinion  of  many  of  our  members,  internal  evidence  of 
having  proceeded  from  the  most  vindictive  of  our  enemies— 
from  a writer  who  has  avowed  his  willingness  to  visit  us  with 
“good  wholesome  penalties  of  fine  and  imprisonment,”  for  opi- 
nion’s sake,  who  honored  Vermont  with  a visit  (in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  Brattleborough)  a short  time  before  our  recent 
state  election,  and  who  is  now  a candidate  for  the  executive 
chair  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  Nor  did  it  tend  to  weaken 
this  suspicion,  that  the  project  presented  was  not  one  of  reform 
merely,  but  of  an  entire  dissolution  of  all  our  lodges.  Notwith- 
standing, however,  every  objection,  the  grand  lodge  gave  the 
subject  a calm,  deliberate  and  dispassionate  hearing;  an  entire 
day  was  occupied  in  discussion,  and  the  decision  against  it,  by 
a vote  of  nearly  two  to  one,  is  already  before  the  public. 

The  undersigned  are  of  opinion  that  the  history  of  the  maso- 
nic institution  in  this  state  has  not  been  thoroughly  understood, 

*This  vote  in  the  grand  lodge  was  99  to  19. 
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even  by  many  of  our  own  members,  and  that  the  much  talked 
of  subject  of  masonic  charters , has  been  but  very  imperfectly 
comprehended.  Many  even  among  intelligent  men,  have  been 
heard  to  speak  of  “the  charter  of  the  grand,  lodge ” as  the  subject 
of  consideration  at  the  recent  session.  The  grand  lodge  has 
not,  and  never  had  a charter.  It  is  a self  created  body,  organ- 
ized upon  the  same  general  principles  of  association  as  other 
societies,  and  was  formed  thirty-nine  years  ago,  by  the  repre- 
sentation of  all  the  lodges  then  existing  in  the  state.  It  is  govern- 
ed by  a written  constitution,  under  which  by-laws  and  regulations 
have  been  made  for  its  convenience.  It  owes  no  allegiance  to, 
and  holds  no  charter  from,  any  other  power,  but  is-governed  solely 
by  laws  of  its  own  creation. 

Previous  to  the  month  of  October,  1794,  there  were  five  or- 
ganized lodges  in  Vermont,  two  of  which  received  their  charters 
from  the  grand  lodge  of  Connecticut,  two  from  the  grand  lodge  of 
Massachusetts,  and  one  from  the  grand  lodge  of  the  province  of 
Lower  Canada.  These  charters  bear  date  respectively  in  the 
years  1781,  1785,  1791, 1793  and  1794..  In  four  of  these  charters, 
presiding  officers  are  named  by  the  grand  lodges  which  granted 
them.  The  representation  of  these  lodges,  in  the  several  bodies 
under  which  they  held  their  charters,  was  both  inconvenient 
and  expensive.  This  gave  rise  to  a convention,  which  met  at 
Rutland,  on  the  14th  day  of  October,  1794.  By  this  convention 
the  grand  lodge  of  Vermont  was  formed,  and  an  independent 
Constitution  framed  for  its  government.  The  five  old  charters 
were  deposited  with  the  new  grand  lodge,  and  five  new  ones 
issued  under  its  jurisdiction. 

This  grand  lodge  has  existed  from  that  time,  and  has  granted 
in  all  seventy-three  charters , five  of  which  have  been  heretofore 
surrendered,  and  the  other  sixty-eight  are  still  in  force.  By  these 
charters,  the  power  conferred  is  simply  to  authorise  a body  of 
masons  to  convene  in  some  town  named  therein  as  a regular 
lodge;  to  organize  themselves  by  the  choice  of  proper  officers; 
to  receive  and  admit  such  new  members  as  they  may  approve, 
and  to  collect  funds  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  deceased  mem- 
bers, their  widows  and  children;  and  they  are  required  to  keep 
regular  records  of  their  proceedings,  to  pay  reasonable  dues  to 
the  grand  lodge,  and  to  make  correct  returns  of  their  business 
at  the  sessions  of  the  grand  lodge. 

Neither  by  the  constitution  of  1794,  nor  by  the  by-laws  and 
general  regulations  which  have  been  framed  under  it,  has  the 
grand  lodge  reserved  the  power  of  recalling  charters  at  its  will, 
and  by  masonic  usage  no  charter  is  ever  taken  away,  but  for 
mal  conduct  of  a lodge.  Indeed,  after  granting  a charter  in  good 
faith  to  a local  lodge  of  masons,  the  palpable  injustice  of  recall- 
ing it  at  pleasure,  without  or  against  the  consent  of  the  grantees, 
and  without  any  cause  of  forfeiture  on  their  part,  must  appear 
manifest  to  the  least  reflecting  mind.  The  right  of  the  local 
lodges,  to  surrender  their  charters  to  the  grand  lodge,  has  been 
always  recognized,  and  several  lodges  had  acted  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  sent  in  their  charters  before  the  institution  became  an 
•object  of  jealousy  to  the  public.  To  meet  this  subject,  at  the 
late  session  a resolution  was  early  introduced , inviting  the  sur- 
render of  the  charters  of  such  lodges  as  ivished  to  give  them  up; 
but  even  those  who  sustained  and  voted  for  the  project  did  not 
*call  for  the  consideration  of  it,  and  it  remained,  unacted  upon, 
on  the  table.  After  the  final  decision  upon  the  project  of  the 
Brattleborough  writer,  the  same  subject  was  renewed,  and  a 
general  resolution  unanimously  passed,  to  receive  and  revoke  all 
(Charters  which  might  be  presented  for  that  purpose,  and  also 
empowering  the  secretary  to  receive  them  when  the  grand  lodge 
(Should  not  be  in  session.  No  charter  was  brought  forward  for 
surrender;  not  even  that  of  the  lodges  represented  by  the  mover  of 
the  project. 

The  majority  of  the  grand  lodge  who  voted  against  a surren- 
der, undoubtedly  acted  upon  the  principle  that  they  had  no  right 
to  assume  any  control  over  the  subject.  They  have  left  the  re- 
sponsibility of  acting  in  the  only  hands  where  it  could  be  justly 
placed,  the  individual  lodges  themselves.  ‘It  ought  also  to  be  re- 
marked, that  to  remove  all  objections  which  might  arise  as  to 
the  property  of  the  lodges,  and  which,  by  their  demise,  would 
belong  to  the  grand  lodge,  all  claim  thereto  has  been  relinquish- 
ed, and  the  grand  lodge  has  recommended  the  appropriation  of 
the  avails  of  such  property  to  the  common  school  fund  of  the  state. 

The  undersigned  have  no  hesitancy  in  expressing  their  own 
opinion,  that  the  agitation  of  the  subject  of  giving  up  the  lodge 
charters,  upon  this  occasion,  did  not  arise  out  of  an  honest  in- 
tention to  pacify  public  opinion,  by  attempting  the  disorganiza- 
tion or  dissolution  of  the  masonic  institution  in  Vermont!  but 
they  have  many  reasons  for  believing  that  the  real  cause  should 
be  attributed  to  far  less  honorable  motives.  The  excitement  in 
this  state,  (whatever  political  anti  masonic  office  seekers  may 
say  to  the  contrary),  has  always  been  aimed  rather  at  masons 
than  masonry.  It  has  always  been,  upon  the  part  of  the  movers 
of  it,  a war  for  office;  an  object  only  to  be  affected  by  turning 
their  war  cry  against  individuals.  Their  general  attacks  upon 
the  institution  have  been  only  incidental  and  subservient  to 
this,  to  them  more  important  objects.  This  excitement  against 
men  was  evidently  slackening,  and  new  fuel  becomes  necessa- 
ry to  keep  alive  the  flame  for  the  benefit  of  the  agitators.  The 
author  of  the  pamphlets  called  “ Masonic  Penalties,”  (so  highly 
flattered  by  Mr.  Adams  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Livingston,  and  for- 
merly a travelling  agent  of  his  administration),  held  forth  in  a 
speech  upon  this  subject  as  early  as  the  month  of  June— the 
anti  masonic  press  soon  joined  in  the  cry,  and  pretended  to 
change  the  ground  from  a war  against  masons.and  masonry,  to 
one  against  masonic  organization.  This  was  altogether  a new  I 


view  of  the  subject,  and  answered  the  purpose  of  a “good  enough 
Morgan  until  after  the  election.”  But  when  the  contest  was 
favorably  decided  for  the  agitators,  and  it  became  really  doubt- 
ful whether  the  charters  might  not  be  given  up,  there  were  many 
of  those  men  heard  to  declare  that,  “if  the  charters  were  surren- 
dered, it  would  not  be  in  good  faith,  but  would  be  mere  masonic 
'polity,  calculated,  in  the  usual  manner  of  masonic  deception , to 
bind  its  chains  still  firmer  upon  the  community This  idea  must 
have  as  readily  occurred  in  June  as  in  October,  and  the  use  of 
it,  by  the  movers  of  the  project,  is  conclusive  proof  of  their  in- 
sincerity from  the  beginning.  An  election,  also,  in  another 
state,  probably  entered  into  their  motives,  and  that  which  has 
answered  so  valuable  a purpose  in  Vermont  has  doubtless  been 
made  to  answer  its  purpose  in  Massachusetts. 

But,  supposing,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  movers  of 
the  project  were  honest  in  their  motives,  the  undersigned  do 
not  recognize  their  right  to  interfere  in  that  subject  at  all.  They 
have,  heretofore,  assumed  to  deprive  us  of  many  of  our  rights 
as  citizens.  We  have  been  declared  unworthy  of  civil  or  poli- 
tical promotion.  The  bench,  the  magistracy,  the  jury  box } the 
halls  of  legislation,  have  been  declared  situations  in  which  our 
presence  was  inadmissible;  and  as  far  as  our  enemies  have  had 
the  power,  and  dared  to  exercise  it,  these  doctrines  have  been 
vigorously  enforced.  We  know  not  where  these  assumptions 
of  power  over  us  and  our  affairs  are  to  stop.  It  is  but  a few 
weeks  since  it  was  resolved  solemnly  in  a public  meeting,  that 
we  “ought  to  be  disfranchised .”  Without  the  power  to  protect 
ourselves  upon  many  of  these  subjects,  we  can  only  claim  our 
rights,  and  protest  against  being  deprived  of  them.  Unconscious 
of  ever  having  entertained principles  not  held  in  common  with 
all  our  fellow  citizens;  unconscious  that  the  rights  of  nature, 
the  principles  of  the  social  compact,  or  the  defined  privileges  of 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  land,  are  to  be  applied  to  us  by 
a different  construction  from  that  in  which  they  are  applied  to 
others,  we  cannot  acknowledge  the  continual  interference  of 
our  enemies  in  our  affairs  as  being  founded  in  any  correct  prin- 
ciple of  ethics  or  of  law.  Willing  at  all  times  to  keep  ourselves 
strictly  within  the  acknowledged  principles  of  the  government 
under  which  we  live,  we  cannot  be  brought  to  feel  the  justice 
of  being  considered  as  proper  objects  for  attack  and  punishment, 
because  we  belong  to  a different  society,  and  entertain  different 
opinions  from  our  oppressors.  A general  crusade  against  any 
other  society  would  be  considered  odious  in  this  land  of  tolera- 
tion; although  a recent  remark — “put  down  masonry  first,  and 
Methodism  shall  follow  next ” — is  probably  indicative  of  more 
feeling,  and  has  in  it  more  truth  as  to  the  intention  of  some  men, 
than,  at  the  present  time,  they  would  be  willing  to  admit.  Fa- 
miliarity with  persecution  greatly  lessens  the  deformity  of  its 
character,  and  what  the  masons  have  been  - made  to  suffer,  and 
are  still  suffering,  may  at  no  distant  period,  be  visited  upon  the 
Methodists.  The  spirit  which  has  already  justified  the  one, 
would  find  no  difficulty  in  justifying  the  other. 

The  undersigned,  having  been  long  connected  both  with  the 
local  lodges  of  this  state,  and  with  the  grand  lodge,  before  tak- 
ing leave  of  their  fellow  citizens,  would  repeat:  that,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  knowledge,  the  masonic  institution  in  this  state  has 
never  been  forced  from  its  legitimate  objects  of  general  bene- 
volence and  diffusive  charity.  No  interference  with  religion  or 
politics  has  ever  swerved  it  from  its  appropriate  employments. 
The  undersigned  are  themselves  of  different  sentiments  in  reli- 
gion, and  of  different  parties  in  politics.  Two  of  them  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  numbered  among  the  supporters  of  our  now 
ruthless  enemy,  during  both  his  contests  for  the  presidential 
chair,  although  no  strangers  to  his  hostility  to  our  institution. 
To  honest  men,  of  all  sentiments,  and  of  whatever  party,  we 
beg  leave  to  say,  that  the  present  excitement  has  more  of  inter- 
est than  is  generally  acceded  to  it.  It  is  the  first  general  excite- 
ment against  a particular  society  which  has  occurred  in  this  re- 
public, and  should  it  prove  eventually  successful,  will  furnish  a 
precedent  of  the  most  dangerous  character  to  the  institutions  of 
our  beloved  country.  NATHAN  B.  HASWELL,  G.  M. 

PHILIP  C.  TUCKER,  D.  G.  M. 

LAVIAS  FfLLAMORE,  G.  S.  TV. 

BARNABAS  ELLIS,  G.  J.  TV. 

JOHN  B.  HOLLENBECK,  G.  S. 

—»•*►»©  @ ®+M»* — 

CABINET  CHANGES. 

We  meet  with  the  following  statement  in  the  newspapers,  to 
which  we  have  added  a few  explanatory  notes. 

Those  who  object  to  so  many  changes  in  gen.  Jackson’s  cabi- 
net, have  not  adverted  to  the  history  of  the  government.  The 
government  under  the  constitution,  has  been  in  operation  not 
yet  45  years,  during  which,  there  have  been  iri  office  12  different 
secretaries  of  state;  12  of  the  treasury;  14  of  war;  9 of  the  navy; 
8 postmaster  generals,  and  12  attorney  generals. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  the  young  readers  of  the  En- 
quirer, to  give  the  names  of  these  officers,  under  each  adminis- 
tration. [Rich.  Enq. 

Under  gen.  Washington— 8 years — secretaries  of  state,  Th. 
Jefferson,  Ed.  Randolph,  T.  Pickering;  treasury,  Alex.  Hamil- 
ton, O.  Wolcott;  war,  H.  Knox,  T.  Pickering,  J.  McHenry; 
postmaster  generals,  S.  Osgood,  T.  Pickering,  J.  Habersham; 
attorneys  general,  E.  Randolph,  W.  Bradford,  Ch.  Lee.(l) 

Under  John  Adams — 4 years — secretaries  of  state,  T.  Picker- 
ing, John  Marshall;  treasury,  O.  Wolcott,  S.  Dexter;  war,  J. 
McHenry,  S.  Dexter,  R.  Griswold;  navy,  1L  Stoddert;  postmas- 
ter general,  J.  Habersham;  attorney  general,  C.  Lee. (2) 
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Under  T.  Jefferson-— 8 years— secretary  of  state,  James  Madi- 
son; treasury,  S.  Dexter,  A.  Gallatin;  war,  H.  Dearborn;  navy, 
B.  Stoddert;  postmaster  generals,  J.  Habersham,  G.  Granger; 
attorneys  general,  L.  Lincoln,  J.  Breckenridge,  C.  A.  Rodney. (3) 

Under  James  Madison — 8 years— secretaries  of  state,  Robert 
Smith,  James  Monroe;  treasury,  A.  Gallatin,  George  W.  Camp- 
bell, A.  J.  Dallas;  war,  W.  Eustis,  John  Armstrong,  James 
Monroe,  W.  H.  Crawford;  navy,  P.  Hamilton,  W.  Jones,  B.  W. 
Crownir.shield;  postmaster  generals,  G.  Granger,  R.  J.  Meigs; 
attorneys  general,  C.  A.  Rodney,  W.  Pinkney,  R.  Rush. (4) 

Under  James  Monroe— 8 years— secretary  of  state,  John  Q,. 
Adams;  treasury,  W.  H.  Crawford;  war,  J.  C.  Calhoun;  navy, 
B.  W.  Crowninshield,  S.  Thompson,  S.  L.  Southard;  postmas- 
ter generals,  R.  J.  Meigs,  J.  McLean;  attorneys  general,  R.  Rush, 
William  Wirt. (5) 

Under  John  Q.  Adams— 4 years— secretary  of  slate,  H.  Clay; 
treasury,  R.  Rush:  war,  James  Barbour,  P.  B.  Porter;  navy,  S. 
Southard;  postmaster  general,  John  McLean;  attorney  general, 
William  Wirt.(6) 

Under  gen.  Jackson — secretaries  of  state,  M.  Van  Buren,  Ed. 
Livingston,  L.  McLane;  treasury,  S.  D.  Ingham,  L.  McLane, 
W.  J.  Duane,  R.  B.  Taney;  war,  J.  II.  Eaton,  L.  Cass;  navy, 
J.  Branch,  L.  Woodbury;  postmaster  general,  W.  T.  Barry; 
attorneys  general,  J.  M.  Berrien,  R.  B.  Taney,  P.  V.  Daniel. (7) 

(1)  There  was  no  navy  department  in  Washington’s  adminis- 
tration. The  first  five  appointments  were  original,  and  cannot 
be  counted  as  “changes.”  There  were  vine  “changes”  in 
eight  years — or  at  the  rate  of  one  and  one-eighth  per  annum. 

(2)  In  Mr.  J.  Adams’ administration  the  navy  department  was 
established — and  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Stoddert  was  an  origi- 
nal one.  There  were  four  new’ appointments  or  “changes” — 
say  Messrs.  Marshall,  Griswold  and  Dexter— the  latter  holding 
two  different  places  in  the  cabinet,  though  one  of  them  w'as  tem- 
porary— or  at  the  rate  of  one  per  annum — the  departments  being 
now  six. 

(3)  In  the  administration  of  Mr.  Jefferson  there  w'ere  seven 
new  appointments,  or  “changes” — viz:  Messrs.  Madison,  Gal- 
latin, Dearborn,  Granger,  Lincoln,  Breckenridge  and  Rodney — 
or  less  than  one  per  annum. 

(4)  Thirteen  appointments  were  made  in  Mr.  Madison’s  ad- 
ministration— viz:  Messrs.  Smith,  Monroe,  Campbell,  Dallas, 
Eustis,  Armstrong,  Crawford,  Hamilton,  Jones,  Crowninshield, 
Meigs,  Pinkney,  Rush.  One  of  these  necessarily,  on  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Madison — (Mr.  Monroe  was  only  acting  secretary  of 
war) — or  at  the  rate  of  one  and  a half  “changes”  per  annum. 

(5)  In  Mr.  Monroe’s  administration  there  were  six  new  ap- 
pointments or  changes,  one  of  them  because  of  the  election  of 
Mr.  M. — viz:  Messrs.  Adams,  Calhoun,  Thompson,  Southard, 
McLean  and  Wirt,  or  really  at  the  rate  of  five  “changes”  in 

- eight  years. 

(6)  There  were  four  new  appointments  in  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams’ 
administration — two  of  them  necessary,  because  of  his  election 
to  the  presidency,  and  that  of  Mr.  Calhoun  to  the  vice  presiden- 
cy— viz:  Messrs.  Clay,  Rush,  Barbour  and  Porter— or  at  the  rate 
of  two  “changes,”  proper,  in  four  yeais. 

(7)  In  the  administration  of  gen.  Jackson— (say  4 years  8 
months)  there  have  been  fifteen  new  appointments  or  “changes” 
— viz:  Messrs.  Van  Buren,  Livingston,  McLane , Ingham,  Mc- 
Lane, Duane,  Taney,  Eaton,  Cass,  Branch,  Woodbury,  Barry, 
Berrien,  Taney,  Daniel — or  at  the  rate  of  more  than  three  per 
annum.  Messrs.  McLane  and  Taney  have  each  filled  two  pla 
ces,  but  they  were  real  “changes.” 

— @ &«<■<-  - 

POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT. 

From  the  National  Intelligencer  of  November  6. 

The  following  article  is  taken  from  the  official  paper  [the 
Globe]  of  yesterday: 

We  observed  an  article  in  Saturday’s  Intelligencer,  in  w’hich 
notice  is  taken  of  a rumored  deficiency  in  the  funds  of  the  post 
office  department. 

The  administration  of  the  affaits  of  that  department,  by  its  | 
present  chief,  has  been  distinguished  by  a rapid  extension  of 
mail  routes  to  every  quarter  of  the  union;  and  by  such  improve- 
ments upon  the  great  arteries  of  communication  as  have  secured 
to  the  principal  citiesopportunities  of  more  frequent  and  rapid 
correspondence  with  each  other. 

By  the  last  congress  an  act  establishing  an  unusually  large 
number  of  post  roads  was  passed.  This  threw  upon  the  depart- 
ment a load  which,  with  the  unexpected  increase  in  the  price 
of  the  contracts  for  the  eastern  section  of  the  union  was  shewn 
in  the  last  annual  report  of  the  postmaster  general,  to  amount  to 
a heavy  sum,  the  most  of  which  was  exclusively  for  the  new 
routes,  which  are  always  unproductive  at  the  beginning. 

This  heavy  and  unavoidable  expenditure,  with  the  cost  of  the 
great  improvements  before  made,  the  productiveness  of  some  of 
which  has  not  answered  the  expectations  of  the  postmaster  ge- 
neral, were" found  during  the  present  year  to  have  carried  the 
expenses  of  the  department  beyond  its  receipts,  though  it  is  be- 
lieved not  much  beyond  its  actual  credits,  if  the  sums  due  to  it 
could  be  promptly  collected.  Yet,  as  this  cannot  be  done,  the 
postmaster  general  has  applied  himself  with  energy  to  the  busi- 
ness of  curtailing  his  expenses  in  a way,  which,  together  with 
the  great  saving  effected  in  the  contracts  just  let  in  the  south, 
will  soon  bring  them  within  the  current  revenues  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

In  the  meantime  the  credit  of  the  department  is  unshaken; 
and  the  annual  report  which  the  postmaster  general  is  shortly 


to  submit  to  the  president,  will  fully  exhibit  its  condition,  and, 
we  believe,  will  fully  satisfy  the  public  of  the  faithful  and  cor- 
rect administration  of  its  concerns. 

The  modesty  of  this  exposition  is  so  out  of  character  with  the 
ordinary  emanations  from  the  kitchen  cabinet,  that  its  origin 
may  be  confidently  referred  to  “the  cabinet  proper.”  It  is  ac- 
knowledged, plainly,  in  this  article,  that  the  expenses  of  the 
current  year  have  exceeded  the  receipts,  and  even  the  credits, 
of  the  department,  though  “not  much,”  if  the  sums  due  to  it 
could  be  promptly  collected.  The  rumor  of  which  we  took  no- 
tice, was,  therefore,  not  without  foundation. 

We  have  no  desire  to  anticipate  the  discussion  of  this  subject 
in  congress,  and  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  at  present  to 
one  or  two  remarks,  which  the  above  article  so  obviously  in- 
vites, that  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  withhold  them. 

Year  after  year  the  head  of  the  post  office  establishment  has 
reported  to  the  president,  and  he.  to  congress,  that,  whilst  it  was 
adding  facilities  to  the  transportation  of  the  mail,  its  revenue 
was  increasing,  and  the  cost  of  transportation  comparatively 
lessening.  Year  after  year  invidious  comparison*  hou„  been  in- 
stituted in  this  respect  between  the  present  and  former  aainwi^. 
tration  of  the  affairs  of  the  post  office.  Instead  of  the“rapm 
extension  of  mail  routes  causing  a deficiency  in  the  revenue,” 
as  was  intimated,  it  was  only  last  December  that  the  postmas- 
ter general  reported  to  the  president,  that  the  increase  of  the  re- 
venue of  the  post  office  for  the  last  over  the  preceding  year  was 
$260,758;  addins  as  follows:  “this  [inoieaec]  may  be  attributed 
principally  to  the  improvements  in  mail  facilities;  and  the  increase 
for  the  current  year  [the  present  year]  may  be  safely  estimated 
at  a still  greater  amount /”  What  has  become  of  this  revenue, 
which  has  been  increasing  until  it  has  become  deficient?  In  the 
same  report  it  is  also  stated  that  the  surplus  available  fund  on 
the  1st  of  July,  1832,  amounted  to  202,811  dollars.  The  post- 
master general  will  be  expected  to  report  what  has  become  of 
that.  In  his  last  report,  indeed,  he  anticipated  an  increased 
expenditure,  from  new  contracts,  &c.  within  the  present  year, 
which  increase  Was  estimated  at  $82,078  within  the  current 
year;  but,  not  to  speak  of  the  surplus , it  was  added,  that  “at  a 
reasonable  estimate  of  the  progressive  increase  of  revenue  from 
postage,  there  will  be  more  than  a sufficiency  to  meet  this  sum.” 
And  he  said  truly. 

This  is  a subject  not  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  the  presi- 
dent himself,  as  w'ell  as  congress.  * * * * 

Some  more  particular  account  of  the  affairs  of  the  post  office 
will  certainly  be  expected  of  him  in  his  forthcoming  annual 
message  to  congress,  than  was  given  in  the  last  document  of 
that  character,  in  which  that  department  was  represented  as 
“continuing  to  extend  its  usefulness  without  impairing  its  re- 
sources. ” it  will  be  expected  of  him  to  inform  congress  whe- 
ther that  establishment  be  in  a solvent  condition;  and,  if  not,  by 
what  amount  is  it  otherwise,  and  how  it  became  so. 

BRITISH  TRADE  WITH  CHINA. 

An  act  to  regulate  the  trade  to  China  and  India.  August  28, 1833. 

Whereas,  the  exclusive  right  of  trading  with  the  dominions  of 
the  emperor  of  China,  and  of  trading  in  tea,  now  enjoyed  by 
the  united  company  of  merchants  of  England  trading  to  the 
East  Indies,  will  cease  from  and  after  the  twenty-second  day  of 
April,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-four;  and  where- 
as, it  is  expedient  that  the  trade  with  China,  and  the  trade  in 
tea,  should  be  open  to  all  his  majesty’s  subjects,  and  that  the 
restrictions,  imposed  on  the  trade  of  his  majesty’s  subjects  with 
places  beyond  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  straits  of  Magel- 
lan, for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  exclusive  rights  of  trade 
heretofore  enjoyed  by  the  said  company,  should  be  removed: 
Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  king’s  most  excellent  majesty, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  lords,  spiritual  and 
temporal,  and  commons,  in  this  present  parliament  assembled, 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that,  from  and  after  the  said 
twenty-second  day  of  April,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
| thirty-four,  an  act  passed  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  bis 
late  majesty  king  George  the  fourth,  entitled  “an  act  to  conso- 
lidate and  amend  the  several  laws  now  in  force  with  respect  to 
trade  from  and  to  places  within  the  limits  of  the  charter  of  the 
East  India  company,  and  to  make  further  provisions  with  re- 
spect to  such  trade,  and  to  amend  an  act  of  the  present  session 
of  parliament,  for  the  registering  of  vessels,  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  vessels  registered  in  India,”  shall  be  repealed,  except  such 
parts  thereof  as  relate  to  Asiatic  sailors,  Lascars,  being  natives 
of  the  territories  under  the  government  of  the  East  India  com- 
pany, but  so  as  not  to  revive  any  acts  or  parts  of  acts  by  the 
said  act  repealed;  and  except  also  as  to  such  voyages  and  ad- 
ventures as  shall  have  been  actually  commenced  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  said  act,  and  except  as  to  any  suits  and  proceed- 
ings which  may  have  been  commenced,  and  shall  be  depending 
on  the  said  twenty-second  day  of  April,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty- four;  and  from  and  after  the  said  twenty-se- 
cond day  of  April,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty  four, 
the  enactments  hereinafter  containedshall  come  into  operation. 

2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  so  much  of  an  act  passed 
in  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  late  majesty  king  George 
the  fourth,  entitled  “an  act  for  the  general  regulation  of  the 
customs,”  as  prohibits  the  importation  of  tea,  unless  from  the 
place  of  its  growth,  and  by  the  East  India  company,  and  into 
the  port  of  London;  and  also  so  much  of  the  said  act  as  prohi- 
bits the  importation  into  the  United  Kingdom,  of  goods  from 
China,  unless  by  the  East  India  company,  and  into  the  ports  of 
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London;  and  also  so  much  of  the  said  act  as  requires  that  the 
manifests  of  ships  departing  from  places  in  China  shall  be  au- 
thenticated by  the  chief  supercargo  of  the  East  India  company; 
and  also  that  so  much  of  another  act  passed  in  the  said  sixtli 
year  of  the  reign  of  his  said  late  majesty,  king  George  the 
fourth,  entitled  “an  act  to  regulate  the  trade  of  the  British  pos- 
sessions abroad,’5  as  prohibits  the  importation  of  tea  into  any  of 
the  British  possessions  in  America,  and  into  the  island  of  Mau- 
ritius, except  from  the  United  Kingdom,  or  from  some  other 
British  possessions  in  America,  and  unless  by  the  East  India 
company,  or  with  their  license,  shall  be,  from  and  after  the 
twenty-second  day  of  April,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-four,  repealed;  and  thenceforth,  (notwithstanding  any 
provision,  enactment,  matter,  or  thing  made  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  exclusive  rights  of  tiaie  heretofore  enjoyed  by 
the  said  company,  in  any  charter  of  the  said  company,  in  the 
said  act  or  any  other  act  of  parliament  contained),  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  any  of  his  majesty’s  subjects  to  carry  on  trade  with 
any  countries  beyond  the  cape  of, .Good  Hope  to  the  straits  of 
Magellan. 

3,  p.ovided  always,  and  be  it  enacted , Thai  the  person  having 
me  command  of  any  ship  or  vessel  arriving  at  any  place  in  the 
possession  of,  or  under  the  government  of  the  said  company, 
shall  make  out,  sign  and  deliver  to  the  principal  officer  of  the 
customs,  or  other  person  thereunto  lawfully  authorised,  a true 
and  perfect  list,  specifying  the  names,  capacities,  and  descrip- 
tion of  all  persons  who  shall  have  been  on  board  such  ship  or 
vessel  at  the  time  of  its  arrival,  ana  if  an_y  jjusuh  having  tho 
command  of  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  not  make  out,  sign  and 
deliver  such  list,  he  shall  forfeit  one  hundred  pounds,  one  half 
part  of  winch  penalty  shall  belong  to  such  person  or  persons  as 
shall  inform  or  sue  for  the  same,  and  the  other  half  part  to  the 
said  company;  and  if  the  said  company  shall  inform  or  sue  for 
the  same,  then  the  whole  of  the  said  penalty  shall  belong  to  said 
company. 

4.  And  beit  enacted,  That  the  penalty  or  forfeiture  aforesaid 
shall  be  recoverable  by  action  of  debt,  bill,  plaint,  or  informa- 
tion in  any  of  his  majesty’s  courts  of  record  in  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  in  India  or  else- 
where, or  in  any  courts  in  India  to  which  jurisdiction  may 
hereafter  be  given  by  the  governor  general  of  India  in  council 
in  that  behalf,  to  be  commenced  in  the  county,  presidency,  co- 
lony or  settlement,  where  the  offender  may  happen  to  be,  or  by 
conviction  in  a summary  way,  before  two  justices  of  tiie  peace 
in  the  ..United  Kingdom,  or  in  India,  of  the  county  or  presidency 
where  such,  offender  nkiy.  happen  to  be;  and  upon  such  convic- 
tion the  penalty  or  forfeiture  albresaid  shall  and  may  be  levied 
by  distress  and  sale  of  tire  goods  and  chattels  of  the  offender; 
and  for  want  of  such  sufficient  distress,  every  such  offender 
may  be  committed  to  the  common  jail  or  house  of  correction 
for  the  space  of-three  calendar  months. 

5,  And  whereas,  it  is  expedient  for  the  objects  of,  trade  and 
amicable  intercourse  with  the  dominions  of  the  emperor  of 
China,  that  provision  be  made  for  lire  establishment  of  a British 
authority  in  the  said  dominions;  be  it  therefore  enacted,  that  it 
shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  his  majesty,  by  any  commission  or 
commissions  or  warrantor  warrants  under  his  royal  sign  manu- 
al, to  appoint  not  exceeding  three  of  his  majesty’s  subjects  to 
and  from  the  said  dominions,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  and 
promoting  such  trade,  and  by  any  such  commission  or  warrant 
as  aforesaid,  to  settle  such  gradation  and  subordination  among 
the  said  superintendents  (one  of  whom  shall  be  styled  the  chief 
superintendent),  and  to  appoint  such  officers  to  assist  them  in 

_ the  execution  of  their  duties,  and  to  grant  such  salaries  to  such 
superintendents  and  officers,  as  his  majesty  shall  from  time  Lo 
time  deem  expedient. 

6.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  his 
majesty,  by  any  such  order  or  orders,. commission  or  commis- 
sions, as  to  his  majesty  in  council  shall  appear  expedient  and 
salutary,  to  give  to  the  said  superintendents,  or  any  of  them, 
powers  and  authorities  over  and  in  respect  of  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  his  majesty’s  subjects,  within  any  part  of  the  said 
dominions;  and  to  make  and  issue  directions  and  regulations, 
touching  the  said  trade  and  commerce,  and  for  the  government  of 
his  majesty’s  subjects  within  the  said  dominions;  and  to  impose 
penalties,  forfeitures,  or  imprisonment  for  the  breach  of  any 
such  directions  or  regulations,  to  be  enforced  in  such  manner 
as  in  the  said  order  or  orders  shall  he  specified,  and  to  create  a 
court  of  justice,  with  criminal  and  admiralty  jurisdiction,  for 
the  trial  of  offences  committed  by  his  majesty’s  subjects  within 
the  said  dominions,  and  the  ports  and  havens  thereof,  and  on 
the  high  seas  within  one  hundred  miles  of  the  coast  of  China; 
and  to  appoint  one  of  the  superintendents  herein  before  men- 
tioned to  be  the  officer  to  hold‘such  court,  and  other  officers  for 
executing  the  process  thereof,  and  to  grant  such  salaries  to  such 
officers  as  to  his  majesty  in  council  shall  appear  reasonable. 

— — 

PRESENT  STATE  OF  GREECE. 

The  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  United  States  Gazette  is  in- 
debted to  friends  in  the  east.,  for  copies  of  the  Youth’s  Friend, 
a paper  published  in  Smyrna,  from  which  we  take  the  following: 

“When  Otlro,  the  second  son  of  the  king  of  Bavaria  was 
chosen  for  its  monarch  by  the  allied  powers,  England,  France, 
and  Russia,,  his  father  appointed  a regency  to  govern  in  his 
stead,  until  he  should  attain  the  age  of  22  years  hence.  Count 
Arrnansperge  is  the  president  of  the  regency,  and  the  counsel- 
lor, Von  Mourer,  and  Col.  Von  Herdeck,  the  other  two  acting 
members.  A fourth  individual  was  also  named  and  is  ready  to 


take  part  in  case  of  the  death  or  absence  of  one  of  the  other 
three.  Should  the  present  king  die  without  issue,  the  throne  of 
Greece  will  devolve  on  another  branch  of  the  house  of  Bavaria, 
provided,  however,  that  the  crowns  of  Bavaria  and  Greece 
shall  never  be  united. 

A treaty  of  alliance  offensive  and  defensive,  has  been  ratified 
between  the  two  countries,  and,  the  king  of  Bavaria  furnishes 
a military  force  of  5 or  6,000  men  for  a stipulated  term  of  years.' 
All  Bavarian  consuls,  are  ex-officio,  to  act  as  consuls  for 

Greece. 

Attica,  Negropont  and  the  more  northern  districts  included 
within  the  treaty,  have  since  been  delivered  up  by  the  Turkish 
authorities,  and  the  whole  country  js  now  divided  into  10  nomoi, 
or  provinces,  which  are  again  sub-divided  into  42  eparchia,  or 
districts.  The  ten  provinces  are  those  of  Argolis  and  Corinth, 
Achaia  and  Ellis,  Messenia,  Arcadio,  Laconia,  Acarnania  and 
Actolia,  Phocis  and  Locris,  Attica  and  Beotia,  Eubea  and  the 
Cyclades;  Napoli  is  appointed  the  capital  of  Argolis,  which  in- 
cludes the  islands  of  Hydra,  Spetzia  and  Poros;  Patras  is  the 
capital  of  Achaia  and  Ellis.;  Arcadia  or  Kyparissia,  of  Messenia; 
Tripoliza  of  Arcadia;  Mistrass  or  Sparta,  of  Laconia;  Brachori 
or  Agrinian  of  Arcarnania  and  Actolia;  Salona  or  Ainphissa,  of 
Locris  and  Phocis;  Athens  of  Attica  and  Beotia,  [to  which 
Egina  is  attached],  Chalcis  that  of  Eubea,  which  includes  the 
northern  Sporades;  and  Herieopolis  in  Syra,  that  of  the  Cy- 
clades. 

Death  of  Coray.  The  morning  star  of  modern  Greek  litera- 
ture has  gone  down.  This  distinguished  man,  who  has  so  fear- 
lessly and  ingeniously  reproved  the  ignorance  and  superstition 
of  his  countrymen,  and  by  exhortation  and  example  roused 
their  slumbering  genius,  has  come  to  his  grave  in  Paris,  full  of 
years  and  literary  honors. 

King  Otho.  We  take  great  pleasure  in  inserting  the  follow- 
ing extract  of  a letter  from  the  rev.  Dr.  Schubert  to  Dr.  P.  dated 
Munich,  Dec.  16,  1832. 

“I  almost  feel  as  if  I had  lost  a part,  of  my  own  existence, 
since  my  excellent  and  royal  pupil  prince  Otho,  whose  tutor  I 
was,  during  the  space  of  three  years,  has  left  us  for  Greece. — 
This  prince  enters  on  his  present  career  with  such  firm  reliance 
on  the  Almighty,  that  I am  fully  convinced  his  confidence  its 
God  cannot  be  put  to  shame!” 

© 9m»»  - 

DIVORCES. 

David  Robie,  of  Chester,  New  Hampshire,  has  petitioned  the 
justice  of  the  superior  court  of  judicature  of  that  state,  for  a di- 
vorce from  the  bonds  of  matrimony,  binding  him  to  one  S ■ 

tiie  legitimate  daughter  of  Mrs.  Xantippe.  The  following  is  a 
copy  of  Mr.  Robie’s  petition,  Bom  the  New  Hampshire  Pa- 
triot: 

Rockingham,  ss.  To  the  honorable  the  justices  of  the  superior 
court  of  judicature  now  hoiden  at  Exeter,  within  and  for  said 
county,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  March,  A.  D.  1833. 

Respectfully  shews,  David  Robie,  of  Chester,  in  said  county, 
clerk,  that  he  now  is  and  for  more  than  two  years  last  past  has 
been  a resident  and  citizen  of  said  town;  that  on  the  31st  day  of 
December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  thirty-two,  he  was  lawfully  joined  in  marriage  to  one  Sarah 
P.  Emery,  at  said  Chester,  and  that  said  Sarah  P.  Emery  did 
reside  with  him,  at  said  Chester,  as  ftis  wife,  for  a long  time,  to 
wit,  for  the  time  of  more  than  four  months;  that  your  petitioner 
ever  since  his  said  marriage;  has  at  all  times  fully  kept  and  per- 
formed all  his  marriage  vows  and  covenants;  that  said  Sarah  P. 
Emery,  now  Sarah  P.  Robie,  in  violation  of  her  said  marriage 
covenant,  has  at  divers  times,  at  said  Chester,  treated  your 
libellant  with  extreme  cruelty;  that  the  said  Sarah  P.  between 
the  said  thirty-first  day 'of  December  aforesaid,  and  the  date  of 
the  date  hereof,  did  seiz*e  apd  take  hold  of  your  libellant  by  the 
hair  of  his  head,  and  did  then  and  there,  with  great  force,  wrath 
and  violence,  pull  and  drag  him  by  the  same,  by  means  thereof 
she  the  said  Sarah  P.  did  then  and  there  cruelly  pull  and  tear 
the  hair  off  the  head  of  him,  your  said  libellant,  out  by  the 
roots,  and  the  head  of  him,  the  said  David,  was  thereby  griev- 
ously wounded  and  hurt:  that  the  said  Sarah  P.  has  at  divers 
times  within  the  period  above  mentioned,  assaulted  and  beat 
your  said  libellant  by  kicking  and  striking  with  a broom-stick 
on  the  head,  in  a violent  and  cruel  manner;  that  the  said  Sarah 
P.  deserted  the  bed  and  board  of  said  David  more  than  three 
months  since,  and  quitted  her  said  husband,  and  has  never 
since  lived  or  resided  with  him,  but  has  withdrawn  or  conceal- 
ed herself  from  him;  that  she  the  said  Sarah  P.  has  since  said 
marriage,  at  divers  times,  threatened  to  destroy  the  life  of  said 
David,  and  so  conducted  herself  towards  him,  as  to  keep  him  in 
a state  of  continual  fear  and  alarm;  that  all  and  singular  the  pre- 
mises were  and  are  true,  public  and  notorious,  and  therefore 
there  was  and  is  a public  voice,  fame  and  report,  of  whieh  legal 
proof  being  made,  your  libellant  prays  that  the  bonds  of  matri- 
mony between  him  and  the  said  Sarah  P.  may  be  dissolved,  and 
that  due  process  and  proceedings  be  had  iathis  behalf. 

DAVID  ROBIE. 

— © ©■*«— 

MR.  CLAY’S  JOURNEY. 

As  usual  in  similar  cases,  we  shall  continue  our  notice  of 
some  of  the  things  which  happened  to  this  distinguished  gentle- 
man, on  his  journey  to  the  east. 

Invitation  to  Wilmington,  Del. 

At  a meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Wilmington  and  its  vicinity, 
friends  of  Henry  Clay,  the  constitution  and  American  industry, 
held  at  the  town-  ball,  on  Friday  the  11th  October, 
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The  hon.  Arnold  Naudain  was  called  to  the  chair  and  Alex. 
Macbeth,  was  appointed  secretary. 

And  the  following  proceedings  were  adopted: 

Understanding  that  Henry  Clay,  the  illustrous  statesman 
and  patriot,  whose  public  services  entitle  him  to  the  gratitude 
of  his  country,  while  his  talents  will  forever  adorn  its  annals, 
is  expected  at  New  Castle  on  this  evening,  and  being  desirous 
of  testifying  to  him  in  person,  the  sentiments  of  respect  and  ad- 
miration we  entertain  for  him, 

Resolved,  That  a committee  be  appointed  to  wait  on  Mr.  Clay 
at  New  Castle,  and  tender  to  him  the  respectful  and  heartfelt 
salutations  of  this  meeting,  and  in  its  name  invite  him  to  favor 
his  fellOvv  citizens,  of  Wilmington,  with  his  presence  in  this 
place,  and  partake  of  a dinner  at  such  time  as  his  convenience 
will  permit. 

Resolved,  That  the  following  gentlemen  compose  the  eom- 
mitee,  namely— Arnold  Naudain,  William  P.  Brobson,  James 
Canby,  John  Wales,  John  J.  Milligan,  Dr,  James  W,  Thomson, 
Thomas  M.  Rodney,  Jabez  M.  Fisher,  E.  [.  Dupont,  Edward 
W.  Gilpin,  Alexander  Macbeth,  Alexander  S.  Read,  Thomas  M. 
Larkin  and  Lea  Pusey. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  be  instructed  to  invite  the  at- 
tendance of  the  hon.  John  M.  Clayton. 

A.  NAUDAIN,  chairman. 

A.  Macbeth,  secretary. 

Since  our  remarks  which  will  be  found  in  the  editorial  co- 
lumn, we  have  been  favored  with  a copy  of  the  following  cor- 
respondence. 

Wilmington,  October  11/A,'  1833.” 

To  the  lion.  Henry  Clay: 

Sir— At  a public  meeting  held  in  this  place  to  day,  the  un- 
dersigned were  appointed  a committee  to  wait  on  you  dl  New 
Castle,  and  tender  to  you  the  respectful  and  heartfelt  salutations 
of  our  fellow  citizens,  and  in  their  name  invite  you  to  favor  our 
city  with  your  presence  and  partake  of  a dinner  at  such  time  as 
your  convenience  will  permit.  We  should  however,  sir,  but 
in  part  fulfil  the  purpose  of  our  appointment,  if  we  stopped  with 
tendering  you  their  hospitality.  By  far  the  more  agreeable  por- 
tion of  our  office,  is  to  inform  you  of  the  motives  from  whence 
their  wishes  spring.  They  arise  from  the  deep  conviction  they 
entertain  of  your  merits  as  a public  servant — from  their  admira- 
tion of  your  sterling  integrity— your  enlightened  patriotism— 
your  manly  virtues — and  though  last  not  least,  your  unshaken 
courage  in  resisting  the  cruel  and  unjust  persecution  by  which 
faction  has  pursued  you  for  many  years — qualities  which  shine- 
in  brighter  relief,  from  a contrast  with  those  who  have  originat- 
ed and  fostered  it.  Permit  us  to  add,  that  as  citizens  pf  a state 
which  has,  we  are  proud  to  say,  in  all  the  persecutions  to  which 
you  have  been  subjected,  borne  constant  testimony  to  the  in- 
tegrity and  patriotism  of  your  life,  we  have  a right  to  indulge 
* the  hope,  that  the  invitation  of  which  we  have  the  honor  to  be 
the  medium,  will  receive  your  favorable  consideration.  We 
are,  sir,  with  great  respect,  your  friends  and  fellow  citizens, 

A.  Naudain,  W.  P.  Brobson,  James  Canby,  John  Wales,  J.  J. 
Milligan,  James  W.  Thomson,  T.  M.  Rodney,  J.  M.  Fisher,  E. 

I.  Dupont,  E.  W.  Gilpin,  A.  S.  Read.  A.  Macbeth,  T.  H.  Larkin 
and  Lea  Pusey. 

Philadelphia,  October  14,  1833. 

Gentlemen — The  letter  of  the  11th  instant,  which,  at  the  in- 
stance of  a public  meeting  held  in  Wilmington,  you  have  done 
me  the  honor  to  address  to  me,  inviting  me  to  visit  and  partake 
of  a public  dinner  at  that  place,  has  been  received  with  senti- 
ments of  the  liveliest  gratitude.  I thank  them  and  you,  most 
heartily,  for  their  and  your  friendly  salutations,  apd  for  the  ap- 
probation bestowed  on  my  public  exertions,  and  especially  for 
the  generous  testimony,  uniformly  borne  by  the  state  of  Dela- 
ware, in  my  behalf.  Penetrated  by  grateful  feelings,  I accept, 
with  pleasure,  your  friendly  invitation  to  visit  Wilmington,  al- 
though I cannot,  consistently  with  the  rule  which  I have,  mark- 
ed out  for  myself,  have  the  honor  of  accepting  that  which  has 
been  given  me  to  a public  dinner. 

On  my  return  from  the  eastern  excursion  which  I am  now 
making,  I will  give  you  previous  notice  of  the  day  when  I will 
have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  my  respects  in  person  to  you 
and  such  other  of  my  fellow  citizens  of  Delaware  as  may  choose 
to  honor  me  with  their  society.  I am  gentlemen  with  high  re- 
spect, your  friend  and  obedient  servant,  H.  CLAY. 

Messrs.  A.  Naudain,  William  P.  Brobson,  James  Canby,  John 
Wales,  John  J.  Milligan,  James  W.  Thomson,  T.  M.  Rodney, 

J.  M.  Fisher,  E.  f.  Dupont,  E.  W.  Gilpin,  A.  S.  Read,  A.  Mac- 
becth,  T.  H.  Larkin  and  Lea  Pusey. 

His  reception.  4'c.  at  Philadelphia 

Has  already,  perhaps,  been  sufficiently  noticed.  During  his 
stay  in  that  city  he  was  waited  upon  by  thousands  of  persons — 
but  in  conformity  with  his  wishes,  not  much  ceremony  or  pa- 
rade was  observed.  When  he  departed  for  New  York  on  the 
15th  October  a vast  concourse  assembled  to  take  leave  of  him, 
and  he  was  accompanied  by  a large  committee  as  far  as  Amboy, 
when  he  was  met  and  received  by  a like  committee  from  New 
York. 

At  New  York, 

Mr.  Clay  was  met  at  the  landing  by  a great  number  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  a procession  being  formed,  be  was  escorted  to  the  Ame- 
i ican  hotel,  where  lodgings  had  been  provided  for  him,  being 
the  apartments  recently  occupied  by  president  Jackson,  and  se- 


veral thousand  persons  attended  during  the  afternoon  and  even- 
ingto  see  him  and  pay  him  their  respects.  On  Wednesday,  the 
lbtli  he  proceeded  to  the  “Governor’s  room,”  in  tiie  city  hall, 
which  the  board  of  aldermen  had  appropriated  for  his  use,  where 
he  was  met  by  the  mayor,  and  introduced  to  a large  number  of 
visiters;  among  them  a number  of  merchants,  members  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  and  others,  proceeded  in  a body,  from  the 
exchange  to  the  hall,  to  pay  their  respects  to  this  distinguished 
guest.  The  grand  jury  also  waited  upon  him.  Mr.  Clay  re- 
mained in  the  governor’s  room  until  3 o’clock,  when  he  retired, 
accompanied  by  the  committee,  a portion  of  whom  dined  with 
him.  In  the  evening  lie  visited  the  Mercantile  library.  There 
he  was  received  in  the  director’s  room,  and  then  conducted  into 
the  leading  room,  where  he  replied  in  his  usual  happy  manner 
to  an  appropriate  address  made  to  him  on  behalf  of  the  associa- 
tion. While  there,  he  received  an  in  vitation  to  visit  the  Me- 
chanics library,  whither  he  also  repaired. 

On  the  I7th  Mr.  Olay  visited  the  fair  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute, but  the  crowd  there  was  so  extremely  dense,  that  he  stayed 
but  a short  time.  Subsequently  large  numbers  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  paid  their  respects  to  him  and  Mrs.  Clay  at  the  Ame- 
rican hotel.  They  were  received  by  both  with  the  greatest  af- 
fability. In  the  afternoon  he  was  present  at  an  oration  deliver- 
ed by  Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Baltimore,  at  the  Chatham  street  chapel. 
The  orator  was  peculiarly  happy,  and  highly  impressive.  In 
the  evening  he  attended  the  Park  theatre,  to  witness  the  per- 
formance of  Charles  Kemble  and  his  accojuoJ  isbcdv/bruBhAe/vv 

f osijffioc a ti tin , and  repeated  cheers  of  the  audience  testified 
the  pleasure  they  felt  at  seeing  amoj^st  them  a statesman  whose 
name  is  identified  with  some  of  tnWmost  trying  periods  in  the 
history  of  the  union.  Afterwards  a supper  was  given  at  the 
city  saloon  by  a number  of  gentlemen,  of  the  institute  and 
others,  whom  Mr.  Clay  gratified  by  his  presence  there.  After 
the  cloth  had  been  removed,  a number  of  appropriate  and  pa- 
triotic toasts  were  drun  k,  among  which  the  health  of  Mr.  Clay, 
and  his  cordial  welcome,  were  not  forgotten.  He  rose,  and  in  a 
brief  reply,  expressed,  in  the  most  feeling  manner  his  thanks 
for  the  unexpectedly  kind  attentions  he  had  received  whilst  in 
this  city.  He  had  bound  himself  by  restrictions  before  he  left 
his  own  state,  not  to  speak  on  any  public  occasion  during  his 
absence,  but  bis  gratitude  had  forced  him  to  break  over  his  re- 
strictive regulations,  and  gave  vent  to  the  enthusiasm  excited 
by  the  occasion.  He  complimented  the  institute,  in  appropriate 
terms,  for  their  agency  in  furnishing  a rich  treat,  as  well  for  the 
taste  as  the  eye, -and  in  bringing  forth  the  flattering  evidences, 
this  day  witnessed,  of  American  eloquence  and  genius — of  skill, 
industry  and  enterprise. 

On  the  18th  at  4 P.  M.  be  embarked  in  the  steamboat  Presi- 
dent for  Providence,  decorated  with  flags — a*great  concourse  of 
people  attending,,  and  loudly  cheering  him.  The  apartments 
prepared  for  him  and  his  family  were  elegantly  fitted  up,  and  a 
splendid' evening’s  entertainment  provided  for  the  numerous 
company  on  board.  At  11  o’clock,  that  night,  meeting  the  steam- 
boat Franklin  on  her  way  to  New  York,  belonging  to  the  same 
company,  and  there  was  exchanged  with  her  a magnificent  dis- 
play of  fireworks,  the  effect  of  which  at  that  hour  on  the  broad 
sound,  was  imposing  and  grand.  Arriving  at  Newport,  he  was 
waited  on  by  a committee,  and  requested  to  delay  hjs  journey— 
which  lie  was  obliged  to  decline,  the  committee  then  joined 
the  party,  and  proceeded  with  it  to  Providence,  amidst  the  huz- 
zas of  a multitude. 

During  his  stay  at  New  York,  he  received  as  many  invitations 
as  would  have  taken  him  weeks  to  comply  with.  His  lady  was 
invited  to  a ball,  in  the  following  terms: 

New  York  October  16,  1833. 

Madam — The  young  men  of  the  city  of  New  York,  through 
us,  as  their  committee,  beg  leave  to  tender  to  you  an  invitation 
to  a ball,  to  be  given  on  your  arrival  from  the  east,  in  honor  of 
the  arrival  among  us  of  yourself  and  your  illustrious  hushnnd. 
In  performing  this  office,  we  are  confidently  assured  that  we  re- 
present the  wishes  of  a large  and  distinguished  [portion  of  our 
citizens,  and  indulge  the  hope  that,  by  an  acceptance  on  your 
part,  they  may  be  gratified,  in  tints  furnishing  you  an  additional 
evidence  of  their  respect  and  esteem.  We  have  the  honor  to 
be,  madam,  your  obedient  servants, 

DAVID  GRAHAM,  jr. 

SAMUEL  D.  JACKSON, 

SIMEON  DRAPER,  jr. 

Mrs.  Clay. 

New  York,  \lth  October,  1833. 

Gentlemen — Mrs.  Clay  has  received  the  invitation  with  which 
the  young  men  of  the  city  of  Ne\v  York,  through  you,  have  ho- 
nored her,  to  a hall  on  her  return  from  the  east;  and  she  charges 
me  to  communicate  her  respectful  acknowledgments  for  it.  If 
she  had  not  ceased  to  participate  in  that  description  of  enter- 
tainment she  would  accept  with  pleasure,  the  offer  of  one  from 
a source  so  highly  respectable,  and  made  with  a motive  so  gra- 
tifying to  her  feelings.  In  declining  it  she  requests  the  young 
men,  at  whose  instance  it  is  tendered,  to  be  assured  that  she 
will  long  retain  a grateful  sense  of  their  friendly  purpose.  I also 
pray  the  acceptance  of  my  acknowledgements,  and  assurance 
of  the  high  respect  with  which  I am  their  and  your  friend  and 
obedient  servant,  II.  CLAY, 

Messrs.  Graham,  Jackson  and  Draper,  8pc.  fyc. 
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The  following  is  a copy  of  his  reply  to  the  invitation  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  steamboat,  who  had  tendered  him  its  use: — 
New  York , 16 th  October , 1833. 

Sir:  I received  your  obliging  note,  tendering  the  use  of  one 
of  the  steamboats  of  the  New  York  and  Boston  steamboat  com 
pany,  by  their  direction,  for  the  transportation  of  myself  and  fa- 
mily to  Rhode  Island.  I request  that  you  will  communicate  to 
the  company  my  respectful  acknowledgments  for  their  friendly 
offer,  and  to  say  to  them  that  I will  so  far  avail  myself  of  it,  as 
to  take  a passage  for  myself  and  family  in  the  boat  of  Friday 
next,  at  the  customary  hour  of  her  departure.  I beg  that  we 
may,  however,  be  considered  as  ordinary  passengers,  and  that 
no  exclusive  arrangements  may  be  made  for  us.  I am,  with  just 
respect,  your  obedient  servant,  H.  CLAY 

To  the  president  of  the  N.  York  and  Boston  steamboat  company. 

A committee  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  New  York  colo 
nization  society,  waited  upon  him,  and  solicited  an  expression 
of  his  sentiments,  upon  a public  occasion,  on  the  subject  of  Af- 
rican colonization.  Mr.  Clay  replied  that  his  private  arrange- 
ments were  such  as  to  preclude  a compliance With  the  request. 
He  observed,  however,  that  the  society  had  ever  received  his 
cordial  support,  and  he  deeply  deplored  the  opposition  it  had 
recently  met. 

But  we  cannot  narrate  all  the  things  which  happened.  Those 
mentioned  are  mere  “types”  of  those  which  occurred. 

From  the  following  article  mTTie  i\ewanc  \uauy 
appears  that  Mr.  Clay  would  be  absent  at  the  east  about  a fort- 
night. ^ 

Mr.  Clay.  A deputation  from  the  committee  appointed  at 
the  meeting  held  in  this  town  on  Saturday  evening  last,  waited 
upon  Mr.  Clay  with  an  invitation  from  the  committee  to  visit 
us  at  such  a time  as  might  best  suit  his  convenience.  After  ex 
pressing  the  most  grateful  acknowledgments  for  the  civility  and 
kindness  thus  shown  him  by  the  citizens  of  Newark,  and  his 
desire  to  witness  the  flourishing  condition  of  our  manufactures, 
he  stated  that  it  would  be  out  of  his  power  now  to  comply  with 
their  wishes,  as  he  must  hasten  to  the  north;  but  on  his  return, 
which  he  expected  would  be  in  about  a fortnight,  he  would 
write  the  committee,  and  if  in  his  power  would  pay  us  a visit. 
The  deputation  were  received  by  Mr.  Clay  in  the  kindest  and 
most  courteous  manner;  he  entered  into  a free  and  pleasant 
conversation,  declared  the  object  of  his  visit  to  be  entirely  of  a 
private  character,  and  protested  against  any  thing  like  parade. 


From  Mr.  Noah’s  “Evening  Star”  of  the  15th  October— 

“Mr.  Clay  will  arrive  in  the  city  this  afternoon.  It  has  fre- 
quently fallen  to  our  lot  to  praise  and  censure  this  gentleman  in 
no  measured  terms— to  applaud  what  deserved  applause,  and 
condemn  what  merited  condemnation  in  his  public  career.  We 
opposed  his  election  and  rejoiced  at  his  defeat;  and  we  are  not 
sure  that  we  may  not  again  oppose  him,  if  a suitable  occasion 
offers.  But  with  us,  the  “waters  of  bitterness”  have  no  abid- 
ing place— if  we  “speak  daggers,  we  use  none.”  Mr.  Clay  is 
not  now  before  the  people  as  a candidate  for  the  presidency; 
many  of  his  friends  declare  he  will  riot  be.  Be  that,  however, 
as  it  may,  we  cannot  forget  the  steady,  uniform  efforts  lie  made 
in  the  great  struggle  of  1812,  to  sustain  the  country  at  a period 
of  darkness  and  peril,  when  many,  very  many,  of  those  who 
now  claim  to  be  influential  leading  democrats,  were  in  the  ranks 
of  our  bitterest  opponents— We  cannot  forget  the  voice  of  the 
man  who  eloquently  plead  the  cause  of  South  American  inde 
pendence— we  cannot  forget  the  man  who  assisted  to  negotiate 
an  honorable  peace  at  Ghent;  nor,  at  a recent  period,  when,  by 
an  honorable  compromise,  he  arrested  the  uplifted  sabre  on  our 
own  soil,  as  he  did  on  the  celebrated  Missouri  question.  His 
friends  ought  to  receive  him  well,  for  he  is  deserving  of  their 
friendship;  his  enemies  will  forget  the  past,  in  hopes  that  his  ad- 
mitted talents  may  be  beneficially  exercised  for  his  country  in 
tlie  Honorable  station  he  now  fills  in  the  senate  of  the  United 
States. 

“We  saw,  with  regret,  a few  evenings  since,  a very  unhand- 
some attack  on  Mr.  Clay,  in  the  Post— probably  as  an  avant- 
couner  to  Ins  reception  here.  The  editors  of  the  Post  cannot 
get  rid  of  their  old  federal  hostility  towards  him,  for  services 
rendered  during  the  late  war;  but  they  should  recollect  that 
when  general  Jackson  travelled  to  the  east,  all  the  opposition 
presses  treated  him  with  the  greatest  respect  and  attention.” 


On  which  and  their  like,  the  “Alexandria  Gazette”  said— 
“The  rational  and  republican  honors  paid  to  Mr.  Clay  on  his 
present  journey  must  be  gall  and  wormwood  to  the  collar  gen- 
try. The  unaffected,  free  will  and  hearty  welcome  of  the  peo- 
ple to  this  distinguished  citizen,  contrasts  admirably  with  the 
forced  show  and  extravagant  pomp  which  marked  the  progress 
of  another  distinguished  man  during  the  past  summer.  Party 
spirit,  abashed,  now  hides  its  diminished  head  in  the  presence 
of  an  Apierican  patriot  without  title  or  power,  except  as  a re- 
presentative of  his  own  proud  and  generous  state;  and  men  of 
the  most  opposite  sentiments  have  pressed  forward  to  pay  be- 
coming respect  to  one  who  has  contributed  so  largely  to  his 
country’s  glory.  Who  is  there  not  proud  of  Henry  Clay  as  his 
countryman?  Who  is  there  not  willing  to  accord  him  the  first 
station  among  our  statesmen?” 

And  the  New  York  Courier  observes — 

“If  it  were  possible  that  any  thing  could  add  infamy  to  the 
already  infamous  character  of  that  common  slanderer  of  all  that 
is  honorable  in  the  country,  the  Washington  Globe,  it  would  be 
the  notice  of  Mr.  Clay's  visit  to  this  section  of  the  country.  It 
is  well  known,  that  with  the  exception  of  a short  visit  to  this 
city  on  official  business  in  1827,  Mr.  Clay  has  not  been  east  of 
Pennsylvania  since  1818!  He  declined  coming  last  summer, 
because  he  was  a candidate  for  the  presidency,  and  now  when 
he  complies  with  the  urgent  solicitation  of  his  friends,  and  ven- 
tures to  visit  the  most  populous  and  flourishing  section  of  this 
great  republic,  he  is  thus  assailed  by  the  common  libeller  of  the 
Globe,  who  lives,  moves,  and  has  his  being  upon  the  patronage 
''V.'  ~,?nnf?n T*  it  not.  a reflection  upon  our  country  that 
a hireling  thus  paid  and  supported  should  be  permitted  to  assail 
all  who  are  respectable  in  the  country,  and  yet  continue  to  be 
the  “organ  of  the  administration?” 
ri  he  rebuke  is  severe — but  well  deserved:  and  especially 
when  recollecting  the  attentions  paid  to  president  Jackson,  in 
his  tour— by  all  parties.] 

Mr.  Clay’s  arrival  at  Providence,  tife. 

At  a meeting  of  citizens  hoiden  at  the  Franklin  Hall,  in  the 
c'ty  of  Providence,  pursuant  to  public  notice,  October  12th, 
1833:  the  meeting  being  called  to  order  by  William  E.  Rich- 
mond, esq.  Joseph  L.  Tillinghast,  esq.  was  chosen  chairman, 
and  W.  W.  Hoppin,  secretary,  when  the  following  resolution, 
with  the  preamble,  was  introduced  by  William  E.  Richmond, 
esq.  and  passed  unanimously: 

This  meeting  having  been  informed  that  the  lion.  Henry 
Clay,  of  Kentucky,  will  probably  visit  New  England  in  the 
course  of  a few  days,  and  desiring  that  so  eminent  a statesman, 
orator  and  patriot  may  receive  in  this  state  appropriate  testimo- 
nials of  respect  and  gratitude  for  liis  character  and  public  servi- 
ces, unanimously 

Resolved,  That  a committee  be  appointed  to  invite  Mr.  Clay, 
to  visit  this  state  and  city,  and  to  receive  him  here  on  his  arri- 
val—to  invite  him  to  a public  dinner,  and  to  offer  him  such 


The  following  paragraphs  have  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Globe” — they  are  offered  as  samples: 

“According  to  the  latest  advices,  Mr.  Henry  Clay  and  Mr. 
Nicholas  Biddle  were  seen,  in  full  life,  within  the  last  48  hours, 
in  the  office  of  the  exchange  committee  in  the  bank  of  the 
United  States  at  Philadelphia,  perusing  the  vouchers  of  the  un- 
vouched  item  of  $7,801  of  the  expense  accounts.” 

■It  [the  bank  of  the  United  States]  has  poured,  at  the  least, 
twenty  five  thousand  dollars,  (and  we  think  a committee  will 
find  it  to  have  been  $-10,000),  directly  into  his  own  pocket,  to 
save  him  from  pecuniary  as  well  as  political  bankruptcy.” 

Having  by  duping  his  followers,  secured  a meagre  sort  of 
?arr!i»°n  A'?  l*,e  Kentucky  legislature,  to  maintain  him  at  home, 
he  [Mr.  CJay]  has  set  forward  to  make  foreign  conquest.  Tak- 
ing the  cause  of  the  bank  in  his  hand,  and  probably  somethin s 
else  appertaining  to  it  in  his  pocket,  he  has  marched  upon  Bos- 
ton.” 1 


other  tokens  of  public  regard  as  they  may  deem  expedient. 
That  said  committee  consist  of  the  following  gentlemen: 

Joseph  L.  Tillinghast,  Benjamin  Hoppin,  Lemuel  H.  Arnold, 
Edward  Carrington,  Samuel  W.  Bridgham,  Josiah  Whitaker, 
Benjamin  Cozzens,  Joshua  Mauran,  Nehemiah  R.  Knight.  Ben- 
jamin Aborn,  John  Pitman,  William  Blodget,  John  H.  Clark, 
John  Andrews,  Thomas  Rivers,  James  F.  Simmons,  Stanford 
Newell,  Charles  Jackson,  George  Curtis,  John  Howland. 

On  motion,  it  was  resolaed , that  the  proceedings  of  this  meet- 
ing be  signed  by  the  chairman  and  secretary,  and  published  in 
the  papers.  JOSEPH  L.  TILLINGHAST,  Chairman. 

William  W.  Hoppin,  Secretary. 

[The  correspondence  between  this  committee  and  Mr.  Clay 
has  been  published,  the  sentiments  expressed  were  such  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  relation  of  the  parties.] 

Mr.  Clay  arrived  at  Providence  on  the  19th — and  was  receiv- 
ed with  a salute  of  cannon.  He  was  warmly  greeted  by  the 
people,  and  conducted  to  the  lodgings  provided  for  him  at  the 
City  Hotel — in  the  front  of  which- thousands  were  immediately 
collected.  He  was  called  for,  and  very  reluctantly  compelled 
to  appear  in  the  balcony — from  which  he  hastily  retired,  amidst 
loud  huzzas  He  was  then  waited  upon  by  a great  number  of 
the  citizens — among  them  Mr.  Burges.  Their  meetings  were 
kind,  and  the  cheering  of  the  assembly  loud  and  long.  In  the 
afternoon  he  visited  some  of  the  manufacturing  establishments, 
Brown  university,  &c.  In  the  evening,  with  his  lady,  he  re- 
ceived a numerous  company.  He  remained  on  Sunday  at  Pro- 
vidence, and,  with  his  family,  attended  divine  worship  in  the 
first  Baptist  meeting  house.  On  Monday  morning  early  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Pawtucket,  attended  by  the  Providence  committee, 
and  the  Boston  committees  met  him  there.  He  was  received 
with  an  address,  &c.  He  visited  several  of  the  manufactories, 
and  finally  departed  with  the  hearty  cheers  of  the  multitude. 
His  reception  and  entertainment  in  Rhode  Island  was  generous 
and  kind,  and  enthusiastic.  In  declining  the  invitation  to  a 
public  dinner  tendered  him  at  Providence,  Mr.  Clay  remarks: 
“Nor  can  I suppress  an  expression  of  the  gratification  which 
r have  derived,  from  a survey,  in  this  prosperous  place,  of  the 
rich  and  abundant  proofs  of  that  true  policy  of  our  government, 
which  inculcates  reliance  upon  our  own  ample  resources  and 
undoubted  skill,  rather  than  dependence  upon  foreign  supplies. 

If  I had  ever  doubted  the  wisdom,  of  that  policy,  heretofore,  the 
many  proofs  which  I have  seen  of  its  effects,  during  my  present 
journey,  would  have  banished  my  doubts.” 
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We  have  inserted  another  collection  of  official  papers 
relating  to  intrusions  oil  the  Creek  lands,  in  Alabama — 
and  shall  give  others  as  they  present  themselves,  that  a 
history  of  the  case  may  be  preserved. 

The  correspondence  between  the  governors  of  Marti- 
nique and  Carthagena  bears  an  extraordinary  charact^, 
we  think,  on  the  part  of  the  former,  which  may  lead  to 
results  of  considerable  importance — for  these  reas^is  vhe 
have  inserted  the  papers  referred  to. 

It  will  be  seen  in  our  further  account  of  the  testH2wmie£* 
of  respect  paid  to  Mr.  Clay,  that  a straw  bonnet  was  pre- 
sented, through  him,  to  his  lady,  from  the  proprietor 
an  establishment  which  will  soon  have  in  operatioriTOO 
looms,  and  give  employment  to  150  persons. 

This  manufacture  is  of  little  account,  in  the  estimation 
of  most  men.  It  makes  no  shew.  But  we  doubt  whe- 
ther the  average  value  of  all  the  tobacco  exported,  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  straw  hats  and  bonnets  consumed, 
in  the  United  States. 

The  vice  president  of  the  United  States,  and  secretary 
of  state,  were  in  Baltimore  on  Tuesday  last,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Philadelphia  together. 

Mr.  Buchanan  is  about  to  return  from  his  mission  to 
Russia — his  baggage  has  arrived  in  advance. 

The  public  has  been  much  amused  for  several  months 
by  series  of  letters  signed  '■’■Jack  Downing,  major,”  &c. 
We  learn  that  they  are  to  be  collected  and  published  in 
a volume,  corrected  and  revised  by  the  “illustrious  au- 
-thor,”  and  embellished  with  engravings,  &c.  If  the  lat- 
ter are  well  “gotten-vp,”  there  will  be  a great  sale  of  the 
work.  A fine  field  is  afforded  for  Mr.  Johnson,  the  en- 
graver, to  work  upon. 

We  have  very  interesting  accounts  of  the  reception  and 
treatment  of  captain  Rallard,  and  other  officers  of  the 
Delaware,  by  the  king  of  France,  with  whom,  and  the 
queen,  and  their  children,  &c.  the  officers  dined.  Every 
thing  was  on  a magnificent  scale,  but  there  was  a freedom 
and  easiness  of  manners  which  must  have  been  highly 
gratifying  to  the  parties.  Capt.  B.  by  direction  of  the 
king,  conducted  the  queen  to  the  dining  room  and  table. 
Such  proceedings  would  have  been  thought  a “mortal  sin” 
against  dignity,  in  the  old  reign  of  the  Bourbons.  After 
dinner  the  parties  returned  to  the  drawing  room,  where 
the  queen  and  her  daughters  seated  themselves  at  a work- 
table, employed  on  some  fancy  articles  which  they  were 
preparing  for  a charity  fair,  and  the  conversation  became 
general — all  the  elegancies  and  refinements  of  private 
life  being  freely  enjoyed.  We  notice  these  things  with 
pleasure — glad  to  find  a king  who  is  a gentleman — pos- 
sessed with  what  adorns  the  husband  and  father,  the 
“citizen”  and  the  man. 

A convention  of  farmers,  mechanics  and  working  men 
generally  of  Pennsylvania,  is  called  to  be  held  in  Phila- 
delphia, on  the  9th  December  next,  at  which  measures 
will  be  taken  to  promote  general  education,  the  ten-hour 
system,  and  to  regulate  wages  adequate  to  labor  perform- 
ed. But — if  our  workshops  are  in  Europe ? 

We  have  more  than  once  spoken  of  a reversed  interior 
trade  in  the  United  States,  of  great  value,  because  of  the 
establishment  of  manufactures  in  Massachusetts,  &tc.  from 
which  large  herds  of  cattle  were  sent  to  other  states,  not 
long  ago.  But  now  Massachusetts  is  not  only  the  best 
and  largest  market  for  the  grain  growers  of  the  middle 
states,  but  also  receives  thousands  of  cattle  from  the  far 
western. 

Voe.  XLV— Sig.  12. 


A Boston  paper  of  November  6,  says — Mr.  Clay  visit- 
ed Brighton  on  Monday,  where,  as  we  understand,  he 
attended  to  the  sale  of  a drove  of  cattle  which  he  had  sent 
from  Kentucky  to  Brighton  market — a distance  of  about 
a thousand  miles! 

The  Philadelphia  “Sentinel,”  which  half-nominated 
f president  Jackson  for  a third  term,  says 
J‘Ndes’  Register  of  Saturday  last  says — ‘There  is  an 
unusual  excitement  in  Pennsylvania  concerning  the  U. 
S.  senator;  but  judging  from  what  we  see  in  the  papers, 
..gen.  McKean  will  be  elected  at  the  first  ballot  — 
VjCf^Though  there  is  a rude  and  very  indecent  opposition 
to  him’. 

•ifa  “Well  done,  old  truepenny!” 

Why  the  index  Qcf=*?  Why  not  there,  “Old  Truepen- 
ny?” The  editor  of  “Niles’ Register”  simply  stated  a 
probable  fact,  “judging  by  what  he  saw  in  the  papers!” 
He  shewed  no  feeling  as  to  the  appointment— for,  though 
entertaining  a good  opinion  of  gen.  McKean,  there  are 
many  who  reside  in  the  “land  of  his  fathers”  who  would 
be  preferred  by  him,  had  he  a right,  or  the  power,  to  in- 
fluence the  selection  of  a senator  of  the  United  States 
from  Pennsylvania.  He  thinks  that  it  is  not  always 
“necessary  and  proper”  that  a political  opponent  should 
be  rudely  or  indecently  assailed,  as  gen.  McKean  has 

been believing  it  possible  that  a man  may  be  “honest” 

and  “capable,”  though  unwilling  to  swallowthe  “whole 
hog”  of  any,  and  every,  party,  in  all  its  conflicting  and 
miserable  mutations;  and  also,  that  “truth  is  a victor 
without  violence,”  as  one  of  the  most  eloquent  sons 
of  Pennsylvania  personally  taught  him,  many  years  ago. 
But  it  is  not  worth  while  to  descant  on  the  decencies  of 
political  discussions,  on  the  present  occasion— they  are 
as  incomprehensible  to  the  “collar”  press,  as  was  the 
idea  to  the  old  fish-woman,  that  eels  suffered  pain  from 
being  skinned  alive!  She  did  think,  at  first,  that  it  hurt 
them — but  “they  had  got  us’d  to  it!” 

Some  time  since  we  were  induced  to  lay  aside  all  the 
accounts  of  murders,  suicides,  assaults  with  intent  to  kill, 
robberies,  counterfeits,  swindlings,  &c.  &c.  that  we  met 
with  in  the  public  papers — and  then  had  them  arranged, 
with  a view  to  make  a record  of  them;  but  the  account 
was  so  disgusting,  that,  seeing  no  utility  in  it,  we  have 
suppressed  it,  and  lost  the  time  and  labor  expended  upon 
it. 

Either  there  has  been  a great  increase  of  crime  against 
persons  and  property  in  the  United  States,  within  a few 
years  past,  or  the  editors  of  newspapers  are  more  zealous 
to  publish  accounts  of  them  than  formerly.  A large  part 
of  the  Offences  are  committed  by  foreigners — and  a great 
over-proportion  of  the  thieves  and  pickpockets  are  young 
Englishmen,  well  dressed,  and  having  the  appearance  of 
gentlemen. 

We  think  that  we  have  seen  accounts  of  the  loss  or 
damage  of  at  least  twenty  steamboats  in  the  last  three  or 
four  weeks,  by  sinking  in  the  western  waters,  running  on 
snags,  by  fire  and  explosion;  and  New  Orleans  papers 
of  the  1st  inst.  state  the  total  loss  of  two,  the  St.  Martin 
and  New  Brunswick,  by  fire,  with  the  whole  of  their  valu- 
able cargoes  destroyed — but  in  the  former,  between  thirty 
and  forty  persons  lost  their  lives,  the  captain  and  five  fire- 
men being  among  the  number.  This  vessel  had  on  board 
500  bales  of  cotton,  90  hhds.  sugar,  and  50,0QQ  dollars 
belonging  to  one  of  the  banks  at  New  Orleans — all  lost. 
She  was  from  Bayou  Sarah. 

Peter  V.  Daniel,  esq.  of  Virginia,  recently  appointed 
attorney-general  of  the  United  States,  vice  Roger  B.  Ta- 
ney, esq.  transferred  to  the  treasury  department,  vice 
William  J.  Duane,  esq.  removed,  has  declined. 
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Another  large  cotton  factory  is  to  be  established  at 
Richmond — with  a capital  of  1,000  shares,  at  100  dollars 
each.  Mr.  P.  I.  Chevallie  is  at  the  head  of  it. 

Great  efforts  are  making  at  Richmond,  Va.  to  put  down 
gambling,  which  seems  to  have  reached  an  alarming 
height  in  the  “Old  Dominion.”  Might  not  a law  be  so 
drafted  as  clearly  to  define  what  shall  be  regarded  “pro- 
fessional gambling,”  making  it  a highly  penal  offence, 
and  long-enduring  confinement  in  the  penitentiary? 

Bell’s  London  Weekly  Messenger,  and  some  other 
British  papers,  contain  many  speculations  of  a warlike 
character.  We  do  not  see  any  present  reason  why  an 
extensive  war  in  Europe  should  be  just  now  expected — 
but  the  truth  is,  that  every  nation  is  oppressed,  because 
that  peace  exists  like  a war,  in  the  weight  of  the  military 
establishments  which  are  kept  up. 

Austria,  however,  seems  determined  to  possess  her- 
self of  the  command  of  all  Italy,  and  will  probably  be 
supported  by  Russia  and  Prussia — and  opposed  by  France 
and  Great  Britain.  The  Belgian,  Portuguese  and  Polish 
“questions,”  too,  are  unsettled — and  the  influence  of  Rus- 
sia, in  Turkey,  is  a subject  of  jealousy.  It  is  said  that 
the  emperor  Nicholas  has  resolved  not  to  acknowledge' 
Donna  Maria.  And  we  have  just  now  heard  of  the  death 
of  the  petticoat-making  sovereign  of  Spain,  w hich  may 
bring  about  a contest  for  the  succession,  and,  perchance, 
cause  the  formation  of  a “holy  alliance,”  between  Don 
Miguel,  Don  Carlos  and  the  duchess  of  Berri! 

The  cholera  is  raging  dreadfully  in  several  parts  of 
Spain.  In  a suburb  of  Seville,  called  Triana,  inhabited 
by  the  poorest  classes  of  the  people,  the  deaths  were 
more  than  100  per  day — and  when  the  wretched  popula- 
tion endeavored  to  abandon  their  homes  and  fly  from  the 
seat  of  the  disease,  they  were  driven  back  by  the  bayo- 
net, and  cannon  were  planted  to  fire  grape  shot  upon 
them!  Yet  the  pestilence  wras  spreading  over  other  parts 
of  Seville. 

The  account  says— 

Communications  are  already  interrupted  in  many  parts  of 
Andalusia  and  Estremadura,  and  all  commercial  intercourse  is 
there  suspended.  Public  coaches  have  ceased  to  move,  and  the 
towns  are  surrounded  with  military  cordons,  beyond  which  no 
one  is  allowed  to  go  or  to  come.  The  villages  from  whence  the 
towns  are  supplied  with  necessaries  close  their  doors  of  their 
own  accord;  so  that,  owing  to  the  system  of  solation,  should 
the  government  not  interfere  and  enforce  better  measures,  whole 
populations  will  be  exposed  to  destruction,  at  least  as  much 
through  famine  as  the  effects  of  the  cholera. 

Letter  from  Mr.  Duane.  The  Maysville,  (Ky.) 
Eagle  says — The  following  letter  from  William  J. 
Duane,  esq.  late  secretary  of  the  treasury,  to  a gentle- 
man of  Mason  county,  has  been  handed  to  us  for  publi- 
cation. 

Philadelphia , Oct.  17,  1833. 
Dear  sir:  I have  just  now  received  your  letter  of  the 
10th  inst.  expressing  your  approbation  of  my  course  as 
secretary  of  the  treasury.  I have  always  been  and  am, 
opposed  to  the  United  States  bank,  and  to  all  such  aris- 
tocratic monopolies;  but,  I considered  the  removal  of  the 
deposites,  unnecessary,  unwise,  vindictive,  arbitrary  and 
unjust.  I believed  that  the  law  gave  to  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  and  not  to  the  president,  discretion  on  the 
question;  and  I would  not  act  to  oblige  the  president  nor 
any  body  else  when  I thought  it  improper  to  do  so.  I 
never  asked  office — I accepted  it  reluctantly,  and  was  re- 
moved for  an  honest  discharge  of  my  duty.  If  to  keep 
office  and  $6,000  a year,  I had  given  up  my  judgment,  I 
should  have  brought  shame  upon  the  gray  hairs  of  my 
father  and  upon  my  numerous  children;  so  that  I am 
content  to  return  to  humble  life  with  a tranquil  mind. 
m # * * * * * 

With  kind  wishes,  I am,  very  respectfully  yours, 

W.  J.  DUANE. 

Com.  Chauncey.  This  distinguished  officer  being 
about  to  leave  the  New  York  station,  and  take  a seat  at 
the  navy  board — the  councils  of  the  city  have  presented 
him  with  a superb  sword,  in  testimony  of  respect  for  his 
services  and  conduct.  And  on  Saturday  last  he  partook 
«f  a public  dinner  at  the  City  Hotel,  at  which  two  hun- 


dred gentlemen,  and  in  addition  to  the  chief  object  to  at- 
tention, the  following  distinguished  persons  were  pre- 
sent, as  guests:  Bishop  Onderdonk,  rev.  Dr.  Wainwright, 
his  honor  the  mayor,  com.  Hull,  com.  Ridgeley,  general 
Scott  and  aid,  baron  Krudener,  Don  Thomas  Gener,  lion. 
Wm.  Gaston,  chancellor  Kent,  J.  Fennimore  Cooper, 
capt.  Perry,  U.  S.  N.  and  general  Morton.  Letters  of 
apology  were  read  from  gov.  Marcy,  lion.  Henry  Mid- 
dleton, hen.  John  Quincy  Adams,  col.  Fanning,  and  the 
hon.  Daniel  Webster,  who  were  prevented  from  being 
present.  Mr.  Philip  Hone  presided,  assisted  by  Messrs. 
John  A.  King,  C.  C.  Cambreleng  and  D.  Lynch. 

The  whole  entertainment  seems  to  have  much  gratified 
all  present.  The  toasts  were  good,  and  brought  out 
some  remarks  from  Mr.  Gaston,  of  North  Carolina,  gen. 
Scott,  com.  Hull  and  others — besides  a return  of  thanks 
by  com.  Chauncey.  Those  of  Mr.  Gaston  are  very  high- 
ly. spoken  of. 

Foreign  holders  of  American  stocks.  The  fol- 
Jowing  article  was  prepared  two  or  three  months  ago, 
and  mislaid  and  forgotten;  but  being  recovered,  and, 
perhaps,  more  appropriate  now  than  when  it  was  first 
prepared,  we  shall  give  it  a place. 

The  “by  authority”  newspapers,  moved  by  a common 
impulse,  and  required  to  endorse  all  that  is  “given  out” 
in  the  “official”  at  Washington,  have  published  and  re- 
published, and  paraded,  a list  of  the  foreign  stockholders 
in  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  preferring  such  posses- 
sion of  stock  as  if  it  were  criminal  in  that  institution  to 
permit  it!  If  the  possession  gave  to  the  foreign  stock- 
holders the  right  of  voting  for  directors  of  the  bank,  there 
might  be  some  seeming  excuse  for  this  outcry  and  huzza 
— but  th6  important  fact  is  withheld,  and  attempts  are 
made  to  cause  the  “dear  people”  to  believe,  that  the  cur- 
rency of  their  country,  so  far  as  it  depends  on  the  bank, 
is  regulated  by  foreigners — whose  only  interest  it  is  to 
make  as  much  dividend  as  they  can,  no  matter  at  what 
inconvenience  or  cost  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
— yet  the  amount  of  this  interest  materially  depends  upon 
the  liberality  of  the  circulation — as  every  one,  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject,  well  knows.  But  the  truth  is 
—they  have  no  vote  for  directors,  or  any  other  influence 
over  the  business  of  the  bank,  than  foreign  holders  of 
the  public  stocks  of  JSTew  York , Pennsylvania , Ohio,  &c. 
have  over  the  affairs  of  these  great  commonwealths — but 
such  hold  many  millions  in  the  public  stocks  of  the  se- 
veral states,  and  [really]  the  chief  part,  perhaps,  of  the 
stocks  in  two  or  three  banks  in  Louisiana  and  Alabama ,* 
and  one  in  JYerv  York — [the  “Manhattan,”  since  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  banks  in  which  the  moneys  of  the 
United  States  are  deposited  for  safe  keeping!— and  in 

THIS  BANK  THE  FOREIGN  STOCKHOLDERS  VOTE  Tf] 

It  has  always  been  thought  sound  policy  in  England, 
France,  Holland,  and  all  enlightened  nations,  to  encou- 
rage the  deposite  of  foreign  capital  in  their  various  stocks 
• — and  so  it  xvas  in  the  United  States,  until  these  days  of 
clamor  and  “reform.”  And  so  indeed  it  still  is' — except 
with  relation  to  this  bank;  for  some  of  the  patented  “de- 
mocrats” have  suggested  that  it  would  be  well  to  make 
another  bank,  the  whole  capital  of  which  should  be  bor- 
rowed in  Europe! ! ! And  in  Mr.  Jefferson’s  administra- 
tion, the  entire  stock  of  the  United  States  in  the  old  bank 
was  sold  in  Europe,  for  the  “federal”  reason,  we  sup- 
pose, that  it  would  produce  more  money  at  London,  than 
in  Philadelphia  or  New  York! 

Gold  and  silver  are  only  articles  of  merchandise' — but 
it  is  the  interest  of  every  country  not  producing  the  pre- 
cious metals  to  import  them,  so  long  as  the  interest  upon, 
or  hire  for  the  use  of  .them,  is  of  a less  amount  abroad 
than  at  home — for  the  difference  is  a profit.  And  a cer- 
tain quantity  of  specie  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  pre- 
servation of  a sound  national  currency — for,  whatever  may 
be  our  opinions  as  to  a paper  currency,  the  time  has  gone 
by  when' effect  might  be  given  to  them.  All  that  we  can 
do  is — 'to  prevent  that  currency  from  becoming  depreciat- 
ed, by  demanding  that  it  shall  be,  substantially,  convert!- 


*One  also,  we  think,  in  Mississippi. 

fThe  marquis  Caermarthan  is  a heavy  stockholder  in  this  in- 
stitution— he  counts  hy  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  i t-: — 
about-  or  more  than  half  a million,  according  to  the  New  York 
“Evening  Star.” 
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ble  into  coin — that  is,  serving  all  the  purposes  of  coin  at 
the  par  value  promised  to  be  paid— -on  the  presentation 
of  such  paper,  at  the  bank  issuing  it. 

Money  and  stocks,  with  all  other  evidences  of  value, 
such  as  cotton  and  potatoes,  tobacco  and  pumpkins,  will 
seek  the  best  market.  It  would  be  no  less  absurd  to  dis- 
courage the  export  of  pumpkins  than  of  stocks — if  pump- 
kins, as  well  as  stocks,  made  a profit  on  their  export:  and 
that  profit  would  enable  us  to  increase  the  production  of 
pumpkins,  as  advances  on  the  price  of  stocks  encourages 
new  issues  of  stocks.  And  both  are  subject  to  the  same 
laws— 'the  profit,  in  either  case,  regulating  the  exports. 
The  true  principles  of  political  economy,  whether  appli- 
ed to  states  or  individuals,  is  to  sell  as  much  and  buy  as 
little,  as  possible.  But  it  surely  is  a sound  policy  to  ex- 
port 100  dollars  worth  of  stock  that  will  sell  for  115  or 
120  dollars  in  Europe,  and  to  be  finally  redeemed  by  100 
only — because  that  Europeans  are  content  to  receive  a 
less  interest  on  their  capital  than  money  bears,  and  will 
command,  in  the  United  States. 

The  probable  amount  of  the  various  stocks  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States — and  of 
the  states  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  &c.  or  of  certain  banks  in  them, 
is  nearly  fifty  millions  of  dollars — of  fifteen  more  in 
amount  than  the  capital  of  the  U.  States  bank.  Of  these 
50  millions,  the  foreigners  hold  $9,301,712,  out  of  the 
16,463,661  dollars,  which  the  “democratic”  state  of 
Pennsylvania  owed  in  January  last,  on  account  of  her 
roads  and  canals,  as  shewn  in  an  official  report  made  to 
the  senate  of  that  state.  And  some  little  while  ago,  we 
saw  it  stated  that  the  loan  authorised  by  the  “democratic” 
and  safety  fund  state  of  New  York,  to  make  the  Che- 
mung canal,  at  5 per  cent,  interest,  would  he  taken,  on 
foreign  account,  at  $117  61  for  every  100  dollars  of  the 
stock.  Why  was  not  the  sale  of  this  stock  to  foreigners, 
forbidden  by  the  “empire  state,”  seeing  that  i’or  foreign- 
ers to  hold  stock  in  the  bank  of  the  United  States  was 
sueh  a mortal  sin  ? 

But — further  remarks  are  unnecessary.  The  preced- 
ing are  made  simply  to  introduce  the  following  list— 
which  is  published  as  a curiosity;  as  well  on  account  of 
.the  compliment  paid  to  Pennsylvania , in  the  confidence 
reposed  in  her  by  foreign  capitalists. 

Tt  was  designed  when  the  preceding  remarks  were 
written,  to  copy  from  the  “Pennsylvania  Telegraph”  the 
• whole  list  of  foreign  holders  of  the  stocks  of  that  state — 
but  it  would  Jill  several  pages!  It  may  he  sufficient  to 
repeat,  that  the  aggregate  held  by  foreigners  was  given  at 
nine  millions , three  hundred  and  one  thousand , seven  hun- 
dred and  twelve  dollars , (out  of  less  than  16^  millions, 
the  whole  amount  of  such  Pennsylvania  stocks) — and  to 
add  a few  names  of  the  holders,  by  way  of  specimens  of 
the  long  and  important  list. 

The  right  honorable  sir  William  Alexander, 

London  $17,500 

The  right  reverend  James  Hoby,  England 
The  due  de  Doudeanville , Paris  15,000 

The  countess  de  Bourke,  Paris  10,00 

The  marquis  of  Hertford,  England  26,200 

Admiral  Fellows,  royal  navy  of  England  12,000 

Lieutenant-general  James  Hall , England  10,000 

The  duke  of  Cereste  5,000 

Sir  Charles  R.  Blunt,  England  25,000 

His  royal  highness  Charles,  duke  of  Brunswick  67,500 
The  countess  de  Dumas,  Paris  25,900 

Major  general  John  Maister , England  9,000 

The  honorable  Ann  Rushout  do.  20,000 

The  count  de  Escaville,  Paris  7,000 

The  rev.  George  Danberry,  Bath,  England  10,000 

The  baron  de  Saint  Marce  6,700 

Honorable  Mary  Pelham,  of  London 
Sir  Thomas  Charles  Style,  Ireland  2,000 

The  count  de  Vogue,  France  4,500 

We  have  mislaid  a part  of  the  list,  else  might  have 
added  many  other  like  names  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
of  Europe.  And,  though  it  is  a “by  authority”  crime  for 
such  to  hold  stock  in  the  bank  of  the  United  States — it 
will  surely  be  agreed,  by  all,  that  a person  who  should 
impute  such  possession  of  the  stock  of  the  “democratic” 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  as  being  offensive  or  improper — 
would  be  entitled  to  the  honorable  degree  of  “A.  S.  S. 


American  silk  was  chiefly  produced,  heretofore,  in 
Connecticut,  but  the  culture  of  the  mulberry  tree  has 
been  extended  into  Massachusetts  and  Maine.  At  the 
late  Bristol  (Mass.)  agricultural  exhibition,  four  premi- 
ums were  awarded  for  the  while  mulberry  tree— and  the 
whole  number  of  trees  entered  for  the  premiums,  was 
over  70,000. 

The  business  is  a profitable  one.  Mulberry  trees  may 
be  planted  and  attended  without  interfering  with  the  ge- 
neral business  of  a farm;  and  the  management  of  the 
worms,  and  labor  of  reeling  or  prepairing  the  silk,  can 
be  performed  by  the  women  and  children.  We  earnest- 
ly hope  that  the  cultivation  will  be  much  increased — and 
particularly  on  account  of  the  suitable  employment  and 
liberal  profit  that  it  will  afford  to  female  labor.  The  pro- 
duction of  five  millions  of  dollars  worth,  annually,  would 
be  no  great  effort  in  the  densely  populated  eastern  states 

•and,  perhaps,  not  interfere  with  the  earning  of  100,000 
dollars  in  other  pursuits. 

Camden  and  Amboi  rail  road.  On  one  day  last 
week,  the  passage  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York  was 
made  in  six  hours  aud  thirty-five  minutes,  and  on  the 
next  day  a shocking  accident — (if  it  does  not  deserve 
another  name)  took  place,  some  of  the  particulars  of 
which  are  as  follows — • 

On  Friday  the  8th  inst.  as  the  trains  of  ears  loaded 
with  passengers,  were  proceeding  from  Amboy  to  Bor- 
dentown,  the  axle  of  one  of  the  foremost  cars  gave  way, 
either  by  the  heat  of  friction,  or  the  pressure  upon  it, 
and  the  whole  train  was  immediately  arrested.  Among 
the  passengers  in  this  car  was  Mr.  Adams,  late  president 
of  the  United  States,  and  no  one  of  these  was  hurt;  but 
the  next  car,  with  24  passengers,  was  overturned  with 
great  violence,  and  a majority  more  or  less  injured,  J. 
C.  Stedman,  esq.  of  Raleigh.  N.  C.  so  much  so  that  he 
died  in  a few  minutes.  His  remains  were  left  at 
Heights-Town,  horribly  mangled,  for  the  car  was  drag- 
ged a considerable  distance  before  the  locomotive  could 
be  stopped,  then  proceeding  at  the  rate  of  more  than  twen- 
ty miles  an  hour,  and  some  say,  at  the  rate  of  thirty 
miles!  Dr.  Rex,  of  Schaefferstown,  Penn,  was  so  man- 
gled that  he  died  in  a few  hours.  Mrs.  Bartlett,  of 
Washington  city,  lady  of  lieut.  B.  of  the  navy,  with  her 
sister  and  two  children,  were  all  much  injured.  Miss 
B.  had  her  arm  fractured.  The  rev.  Dr.  West,  of 
Newport,  R.  1.  had  his  leg  broken.  Mr.  Charless,  of 
Missouri,  Mr.  Dreyfous,  of  Philadelphia,  and  captain 
Vandervert,  were  among  those  much  injured— Mr.  King, 
of  Newport,  R.  I.  was  severely  hurt  in  the  back,  and 
Mr.  Whitehead,  of  the  same  place,  had  an  arm  broken, 
—Mr.  Wells,  of  Lebanon,  Pa.  had  both  legs  and  arms 
broken,  and  was  not  expected  to  live,  &c.  Great  exer- 
tions were  made  by  their  fellow  passengers  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  neighborhood,  to  relieve  and  take  care  of 
them  all.  Gentlemen  who  were  present,  have  describ- 
ed the  scene  as  a most  horrid  one. 

The  Philadelphia  Gazette  says — It  is  probable  that  an 
investigation  of  this  sad  occurrence  will  be  made,  and 
the  particulars  formally  reported.  The  speed  of  the 
train  at  the  time,  was  certainly  unwarrantable,  as  was 
evinced  by  the  inability  of  the  engineer  to  stop  the  loco- 
motive at  once.  Accidents  of  this  kind  are  always  liable 
to  misrepresentation;  but  we  hope  it  will  be  found  that 
this  disaster  arose  from  no  undue  competition. 

With  reference  to  the  breaking  of  the  axle,  the  Balti- 
more Gazette  says — “It  is  now  about  three  years  and  a 
half  since  the  travelling  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail 
road  was  commenced,  and  more  than  three  hundred 
thousand  passengers  have  since  travelled  on  it  without  a 
single  instance  of  serious  injury,  to  life  or  limb,  having 
occurred  to  any  one  of  them. 

“A  late  important  improvement — which  we  find  refer- 
red to  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the  president  and  direc- 
tors of  that  company — by  the  introduction  of  two  wrought 
iron  bars  into  the  outer  rim  of  the  wheel,  by  which — in 
case  of  its  fracture— the  parts  will  be  held  together,  and 
the  wheel  sustained,  at  least,  until  time  will  be  allowed 
to  replace  it — will  give  still  further  security  to  the  tra- 
velling on  this  road,  which,  by  the  way,  is  daily  increas- 
ing, and  has  already  far  surpassed  any  expectation  that 
could  have  been  formed  at  the  commencement  of  the 
work,  upon  its  present  limited  extent.” 
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And  adds — -“steam  power  is  now  regularly  employed 
on  the  road,  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers,  as  far  as 
to  the  foot  of  plane  No.  1,  at  Parr’s  Ridge,  a distance  of 
40  miles. 

Just  at  the  time  of  this  unhappy  affair,  we  received 
accounts  of  the  upsetting  of  the  Liverpool  express  coach, 
near  Dunstable,  in  England,  by  which  five  persons  were 
seriously  injured — one  being  killed  on  the  spot,  and  ano- 
ther expected  to  die,  horribly  mangled.  The  coachman 
and  guard  were  among  those  much  hurt— -but  the  former 
would  escape  the  death  which  he  probably  deserved. 

“We  are  glad  to  learn  (says  an  eastern  paper)  that  a 
gentleman  belonging  to  Northfield,  whose  wife  was  in 
the  steamboat  New  England,  and  was  injured  by  the  ex- 
plosion, has  determined  to  commence  an  action  against 
the  proprietors  of  the  boat  for  injuries  sustained  by  her 
through  the  negligence  of  their  agents.  The  action  will 
be  brought  in  the  district  court  of  the  United  States,  for 
the  sake  of  having  the  trial  at  New  Haven,  and  out  of 
the  range  of  the  local  bias  which  would  probably  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  it  at  Hartford.” 

it  isimped  £hat  for  every  person  injured  by  that  explo- 
sion, or  in  the  late  affair  on  the  Camden  and  Ambo)'  rail 
road,  actions  at  law  will  be  instituted.  The  people  are 
ripe  to  give  just  judgments  in  all  such  cases — and  teach 
persons  owning  steamboats  and  rail  road  wagons,  that  the 
lives  and  limbs  of  auen,  women  and  children,  are  not 
things  .to  be  sported  with — as  “live  lumber.” 

Wesmightadd  many  other  late  cases  of  similar  losses 
©f  life  and  limb — but  have  no  pleasure  in  doling  out  such 
occurrences.  Prudence  must  be  taught  through  the  pock- 
ets of  proprietors — and  feeling  will  follow  the  infliction 
of  adequate  damages,  until  it  shall  be  so  arranged  that 
capital  punishments  are  awarded  and  executed  for  fool- 
hardiness or  base  neglect 

$j^f“A,long  address  has  just  been  published  on  behalf  of 
the  rail  road  company,  setting  forth  the  various  provi- 
sions which  the}7  had  made  for  the  safety  of  passengers. 
They  had  strictly  limitted  the  rate  of  speed,  but  the  time 
keeper  had  sustained  an  injury,  and  was  not  then  on  the 
line — but  they  think, that  the  fastest  rate  of  the  trip  did 
not  exceed  19  miles  an  .hom*,:and  they7  say  that  especial 
care  has  been  exerted  in  . the 'procurement  of  axels — but 
there  was  a latent  defect  in, this,  which  left  not  more  than 
three-eighths  of.the  iron  to  sustain  the  weight,  &c.  We 
shall  feel  it  an  Jtet  of  justice  -to  publish  this  statement  iri 
pur  next. 

Steamboat  navigation.  The  committee  appointed 
at  a meeting  of  the  citizens,  lately7  held  at  Harrisburg, 
'have  prepared  a petition  to  congress,  which  is  now  re- 
ceiving the  signatures  of  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania, 
praying  for  the  aid  of  the  general  government  to  con- 
struct a steamboat  navigation  between  the  seaboard  and 
.the  lakes,  from  the  Chesapeake  bay,  up  the  Susquehan- 
mah  river,  and  through  the  Seneca  lake  and  Oswego  river 
to  lake  Ontario;  and  a similar  connection  between  Mi- 
chigan lake  and  the  Illinois  river.  The  construction  of 
these  improvements,  it  is  slated,  would  effect  a circle  of 
Inland  navigation  of  several  thousand  miles  in  extent, 
and  would  be  highly  beneficial  to  many  of  the  states,  and 
of  immense  national  importance.  The  general  govern- 
ment is  confidently  looked  up  to  for  the  improvement  of 
these  great  channels  of  intercourse,  the  cost  of  which  is 
too  considerable  for  the  means  of  the  states  individually. 
Such  improvements  are  moreover  deemed  to  be  works 
of  a national  character,  and  therefore  the  aid  of  congress 
is  sought  to  effect  the  object. 

Progress  or  emancipation.  Judge  Daggett,  in  his 
charge  to  the  jury,  in  the  case  of  Miss  Crandall,  ob- 
served— “When  the  constitution  wasadopted,  every  state 
except  Massachusetts  tolerated  slavery.  The  slave  laws 
of  New  York  were  as  severe  as  those  of  any  in  the  union, 
fn  1740,  a slave  in  that  state  was  convicted  by  three  jus* 
tices  and  a jury  of  five,  and  burnt  at  the  stake.  God  for- 
bid that  I should  add  to  the  degradation  of  this  people, 
by  stating  these  things,  but  such  is  our  condition.” 

The  march  of  the  slaves  is  south,  south.  Already  they 
may  be  said  to  have  crossed  the  Potomac — for  in  Mary- 


land they  are  not  generally  esteemed  as  a permanent 
possession;  and  the  sale  of  them,  for  the  supply  of  the 
southern  “market,”  checks  their  increase  in  this  state. 
Free  white  laborers  are  taking  their  place,  in  our  most 
flourishing  counties;  and,  as  some  will  not  sell  them,  “run- 
aways” are  not  so  ardently  sought  for.  There  is  a larger 
export  from  Virginia.  “Old  Virginia”  has  a lessened  use 
for  them,  neiv  Virginia  will  not  receive  them,  and  Mid- 
dle Virginia  is  already  pretty  well  filled  with  industrious 
freemen.  So  the  yet  further  south  is  the  only  place  where 
they  are  in  request,  and  in  the  further  south  there  are 
“cotton  lands”  enough  to  supply  the  whole  world  with 
that  important  material,  and  “sugar  lands”  more  than 
sufficient  for  the  supply  of  the  United  States,  And  if  the 
distracted  condition  of  Mexico  and  Brazil , &c.  shall 
continue,  and  events  anticipated  by  the  late  proceed- 
ings of  Great  Britain  concerning  slavery  in  the  West 
Indies  are  realized,  as  we  think  it  is  probable  that  they 
may,  there  will  be  a greatly  increased  demand  for  slaves 
in  the  south,  for  the  production  of  sugar  and  cotton:  the 
consequence  of  which  we  shall  not  venture  to  calculate. 
But  it  may  be,  that,  in  a short  period  of  years,  Virginia 
and  Kentucky  will  be  what  are  called  “free  states.”  It 
is  conceded  by  many,  that  slave-labor  is  not  profitable  in 
either  of  these.  It  is  w ell  known  that  Ohio  grow  s a to- 
bacco of  the  Maryland  quality,  much  cheaper  than  our 
planters  can  grow  it,  and  is  capable  of  producing  any 
quantity  which  the  market  will  take,  at  fair  prices,  w ith- 
out much  seeming  effort. 

Since  the  preceding  was  written  we  have  met  with  the 
following,  from  the  “Richmond  Enquirer.” 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  reflecting  persons,  that  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  slaves  in  the  British  W.  indies,  will  have  the  same 
effect  that  it  is  said  to  have  produced  in  St.  Domingo.  It  will 
paralyze  at  least  for  a time  the  agriculture  of  the  islands — lessen 
their  productions — and  raise  the  price  of  sugars.  In  this  case, 
the  duty  on  the  article  may  be  still  further  reduced — and  a 
greater  demand  for  our  slaves  may  be  created,  for  cultivating 
the  sugar  lands  in  Florida  and  Louisiana — in  addition  to  the  va- 
lue, which  the  increased  prices  of  cotton  have  already  produc- 
ed. Thus,  our  slaves  may  be  gradually  taken  oft'  in  greater 
numbers,  and  at  higher  prices — and  the  population  of  the  south 
Atlantic  states  unde  rgo  a considerable  modification. 

this  case,”  says  Mr  Ritchie — (a  rise  in  the 
price  of  sugar,  on  account  of  a paralyzed  industry  in  the 
West  Indies),  the  duty  maybe  further  reduced.  Here 
is  a pretty  liberal  admission  of  the  principle  of  protec- 
tion, unless  the  sole  purpose  is  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
money  paid  into  the  treasury.  And  the  effect  of  this  in- 
creased price  of  sugar,  will  certainly  cause  a gre'ater  de- 
mand for  slaves.  We  speak  not  thus  in  approbation  of 
the  domestic  slave  trade — far  from  it,  indeed;  but  only 
to  present  things  as  they  are,  or  will  be. 

Massachusetts.  We  have  a few  of  the  returns  of  the 
late  election  for  governor,  &c.  held  in  this  state.  Mr. 
Davis,  (nat.  rep.)  5,960,  Mr.  Adams,  (anti-mason)  3,814; 
Mr.  Morton,  (Jackson)  2,057;  Mr.  Allen,  (working 
men’s  candidate)  945.  The  run  of  the  votes  shews  that 
no  choice  has  been  made  by  the  people;  and  of  the  re- 
presentatives, &c.  for  Boston,  no  person  is  elected,  ex- 
cept happening  to  be  on  two  or  more  of  the  tickets.  The 
majority-system,  we  think,  must  be  abandoned — for  in 
such  quadrangular  contests,  the  “wheels  of  government” 
may,  perchance,  be  stopped. 

Religious  liberty.  The  following  proposed  arti- 
cle, as  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  Massachu- 
setts was  offered  to  the  votes  of  the  people  of  that  state 
on  Monday  last,  the  11th  inst. 

“As  the  public  worship  of  God  and  instructions  in  pie- 
ty, religion  and  morality,  promote  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  a people  and  the  security  of  a republican 
government:  Therefore  the  several  religious  societies  of 
this  commonwealth  whether  corporate  or  unincorporate, 
at  any  meeting  legally  warned  and  holden  for  that  pur- 
pose, shall  ever  have  the  right  to  elect  their  pastors  or 
religious  teachers,  to  contract  with  them  for  their  sup- 
port, to  raise  money  for  erecting  and  repairing  houses 
for  public  worship,  for  the  maintenance  of  religious  in- 
struction and  for  the  payment  of  necessary  expenses,  and 
all  persons  belonging  to  any  religious  society  shall  be 
taken  and  held  to  be  members  until  they  shall  file  with 
the  clerk  of  such  society  written  notice  declaring  the  dis- 
solution of  their  membership,  and  thenceforth  shall  not 
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be  liable  for  any  grant  or  contract  which  may  thereafter 
be  made  or  entered  into  by  such  society,  and  all  religious 
sects  and  denominations, demeaning  themselves  peaceably 
and  as  good  citizens  of  the  common  wealth,  shall  l>e  equal- 
ly under  the  protection  of  the  law.  And  no  subordination 
of  any  one  sect  or  denomination  to  another  shall  ever  be 
established  bylaw'.” 

New  York  elections.  In  the  city,  two  tickets  for  as- 
sembly were  run — 'the  “regular,”  or  regency,  and  the 
“irregular”or  anti-regency — both  nominated  at  Tamma- 
ny Hall,  and  at  the  same  time , amidst  much  confusion 
and  strife  between  the  contending  parties — the  accounts 
of  which  are  melancholy,  or  laughable,  according  to  the 
humor  in  which  a reader  of  them  happens  to  be:  but 
whether  one  or  the  other,  the  ridiculousness  of  such  no- 
minations is  conclusively  shewn.  They  are  going  “out 
of  fashion,”  and  some  other  mode  must  be  adopted  for 
the  future.  “Old  Tammany”  is  consumed  again  in  his 
own  wigwam,  by  the  fires  which  his  own  party  kindled. 

The  election  was  a well-contested  one  between  the 
parties  to  it,  in  most  of  the  wards — but  only  16,793  votes 
were  taken,  the  “national  republicans,”  as  a body,  re- 
maining at  home — and  they  are  about  12,000  strong,  as 
shew'n  at  recent  elections.  The  result  was,  that  the 
highest  on  the  “regular”  ticket,  (one  gentleman  except- 
ed who  was  on  both  tickets),  received  8,950  votes,  and 
the  highest  on  the  other,  (Mr.  Verplanck,  late  member 
of  congress),  8,040  votes,  the  lowest  on  the  first  ticket 
8,505,  and  the  lowest  on  the  second  7,013.  So  Mr.  Y. 
was  within  466  votes  of  being  elected. 

Mr.  Noah’s  account  of  this  affair  is  as  follows: 

“As  the  old  saying  is,  nothing  is  known  about  the  election  un 
til  the  ballot  boxes  and  split  tickets  are  counted,  and  as  this  small 
affair  has  not  yet  been  adjusted,  we  know  nothing  certain  except- 
ing that  ‘we,  the  people ,’  have  been  beaten  by  the  swamp  and  re 
gency  by  about  400  on  our  highest  assemblyman,  and  that  ‘we, 
the  people ,’  could  easily  have  routed  the  collar  men  by  about 
3,000  majority,  had  ‘we,  the  people, ’ been  all  pleased  to  vote; 
but,  as  about  14,000  sovereigns  were  graciously  pleased  to  stay 
away  from  the  polls,  it  is  their  own  fault  if  they  have  been  de- 
feated. 

“The  national  republicans  folded  their  arms  and  looked  on 
- with  perfect  indifference.  We  scorned  to  call  them  out,  or  in 
vite  them  to  come  to  our  aid.  We  were  on  the  side  of  the  peo- 
ple, against  corruption,  and  we  believed  the  people  were  strong. 
One  of  the  leaders  of  th6  nationals  said  to  us — ‘Why  should 
we  interfere?  This  is  a family  quarrel,  and,  if  any  thing,  we 
rather  wish  that  your  rank  and  file  ticket  may  be  defeated;  you 
are  the  old  bucktails,  striving  to  get  possession  of  Tammany  Hall, 
Now,  tve  have  already  a great  number  of  our  nationals  in  the 
hall,  under  the  name  of  Jackson  men,  and  in  a short  time  we 
hope  to  have  entire  possession  of  the  citadel.  If  we  give  it  to 
you,  our  men  will  all  be  brushed  out  with'  the  regency.’ 

“There  was  some  calculation  in  this,  though  had  the  rank  and 
file  carried  their  ticket  in  the  city,  the  whole  state  would  have 
been  anti  regency.  However,  the  fight  has  been  an  elegant  lit- 
tle affair;  we  had  majorities  in  seven  wards— four  votes  against 
us  in  the  fourth,  eight  in  the  seventh,  twenty  three  in  the  third, 
and  sixty  six  in  the  fourteenth  wards;  so  that,  if  we  had  polled 
only  one  hundred,  and  one  votes  more,  the  rank  and  file  would 
have  beaten  the  regency  in  eleven  wards  out  of  fifteen.  It  is  a 
splendid  little  fight,  and  although  some  of  our  friends  were  pur- 
chased by  the  enemy,  and  others  played  possum,  we  have  seven 
thousand  rank  and  file  democratic  votes,  and  can  easily  hold  the 
balance  of  power.” 

The  question  “to  elect  the  mayor  by  the  people”  was 
decided  at  this  election — for  it  12,942,  against  it  487. 

The  vote  to  change  the  constitution,  so  that  the  duty 
on  salt  may  be  reduced,  was  8,523  in  favor,  and  393 
against  it.  The  present  duty  on  salt  (made  at  the  springs 
which  belong  to  the  state),  is  12^  cents,  per  bushel,  we 
believe,  and  pledged  on  account  of  the  canal  debt — but 
the  revenue  from  the  canals  is  so  large,  that  a reduced 
duty  of  6£  cents  seems  desired  on  salt,  which,  it  is 
thought,  will  much  increase  the  production  and  use  of 
the  article. 

There  are  partial  returns  from  the  state,  generally — and 
they  shew  a large  majority  of  “Jackson”  members  elect- 
ed— several  counties,  however,  preferred  the  “irregular” 
ticket;  and  in  others  the  greater  desire  seemed  to  pre- 
vail, as  in  many  of  the  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  to  act 
against  the  anti-masonic  tickets — which  are  said  to  have 
lost  ground.  The  particulars,  however,  shall  be  given 
when  the  facts  are  better  ascertained  than  at  present. 

Troy,  N.  Y.,  This  lively  and  beautiful  city  is  about 
to  be  abundantly  supplied  with  pure  and  wholesome 


water.  A McAdam  road  is  making  from  Troy  to  Ver- 
mont; and  a rail  road  is  projected  to  Saratoga. 

Buffalo.  The  Journal  says — “Large  blocks  of  first 
rale  brick  stores  have  been  erected  the  current  season  on 
that  part  of  Maine  street  not  long  ago  desolated  by  fire, 
and  on  Cheapside  opposite — and  also  further  up  Maine 
street  to  the  Kremlin.  Four  houses  of  public  worshp 
have  also  been  commenced,  and  in  the  process  of  erec- 
tion, besides  the  new  light  house  and  many  other  stores 
and  houses  in  various  parts  of  it — all  giving  strong  indi- 
cation that  Buffalo  will  ere  long  be  classed  among  the 
most  populous  and  thriving  cities  of  the  union.” 

And  again — “This  morning,  just  as  our  paper  was  go- 
ing to  press,  our  attention  was  invited  to  thirty  sail  of 
vessels  then  all  in  sight,  and  under  way  upon  the  lake. 

“The  crowd  upon  our  docks  and  in  our  store  houses 
has  now  increased  to  a perfect  jam.  The  warehouses  are 
full,  many  of  the  docks  are  filled  six  feet  high  with 
goods,  and  canal  boats  are  constantly  discharging  fresh 
cargoes  upon  the  top  of  this  mass.  All  is  hurry  and 
activity:  every  thing  carrying  a sail  or  a steam  engine,  is 
in  constant  requisition;  and  the  jaded  appearance  of  the 
dock  clerks,  bears  sufficient  evidence  of  the  task  they 
daily  accomplish.” 

The  emigration  to  the  west,  through  Buffalo,  has  been 
mighty,  in  the  late  season.  Many  have  left  their  farms 
in  New  York,  and  proceeded  west,  for  Michigan,  Illinois, 
&c. 

New  Jersey  elections.  In  1832,  a great  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  legislature  of  this  state  were  ahti- 
Jackson — now,  1833,  as  great,  if  not  a greater  majority  is 
Jackson.  And  yet  the  aggregate  Jackson  vote  is  less 
than  100  more,  we  are  told,  in  the  present,  than  it  was  in 
the  last  year — but  the  anti-Jackson  vote  is  short,  in  a 
large  amount. 

Newark,  N.  J.  is  one  of  the  most  thrifty  towns  in  the 
United  States,  because  of  its  manufacturing  and  mechani- 
cal establishments,  and  the  progress  and  success  of  the 
“American  System.”  Certain  lots  w'ere  lately  sold  for 
$10,000 — which,  but  a few  years  since,  cost  only,  sixty- 
five,  and  that  was  regarded  the  full  value  of  the  land! 

Pennsylvania.  At  the  collector’s  office,  Pittsburgh, 
it  is  stated  that  4,475,892  lbs.  were  receited  from  the 
east,  and  939,578  lbs.  forwarded  east,  by  the  Pennsylva- 
nia canal,  in  the  month  of  October  last.  The  transpor- 
tations are  rapidly  increasing  on  the  canals  of  this  state, 
generally,  and  we  hope  will  indemnify  the  heavy  dis- 
bursements which  have  been  so  liberally  made.  A boat 
that  will  carry  100  tons  has  just  been  placed  on  the  Le- 
high canal. 

The  Easton  Whig  of  Nov.  5,  says — Our  canals  are 
now  in  boating  order  and  in  full  use.  Yesterday,  we  are 
informed,  boats  commenced  running  on  the  Morris  canal. 
The  Delaware  canal  is  in  the  full  tide  of  successful  expe- 
riment, and  the  Lehigh  canal  is  stout  and  strong. 

We  learn  that  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  will  this  year 
receive  an  income  of  200,000  from  her  canals.  Last  year 
the  receipts  from  this  source  were  not  over  55,000  dol- 
lars—-next  year  they  majr  be  estimated,  safely  we  think, 
at  half  a million,  if  their  increase  be  in  anywise  propor- 
tionate to  that  on  the  New  York  canal. 

By  the  reports  of  coal  shipped  from  the  different  coal 
regions  of  Pennsylvania,  we  find  that ' there'  have  been 
mined  and  sent  to  market,  since  the  opening  of  the  navi- 
gation last  spring, 

From  the  Schuylkill  about  221,000  tons. 

From  the  Lehigh  about  120,000  “ 

From  the  Lackawanna  about  100,000  “ 

making  a grand  total  of  44t,000  tons.  For  the  mining, 
labor  and  transportation  of  which,  there  has  been  paid  to 
the  -working  men  of  our  state  about  $2  per  ton,  or  up- 
wards of  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

This  is  a part  of  the  American  System , and  brings  us 
in  large  sums  of  money  from  other  parts  of  the  union, 
for  that  which,  before  canal  navigation  and  rail  roads 
were  constructed,  and  put  in  use,  lay  buried  and  useless 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
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Georgia.  The  legislature  of  this  state  is  in  session. 
All  the  officers  elected  are  union  men,  as  follows — as 
we  see  the  results  stated  in  the  “Globe:” 

Mr.  Wood,  elected  president  of  the  senate  by  49  votes 
out  of  86;  and  Mr.  Cuthbert,  secretary  by  45  votes  out 
of  89. 

Mr.  Glascock  elected  speaker  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives by  89  against  88  votes,  and  Mr.  Sturges  clerk, 
by  92  against  85. 

Tennessee.  The  prosperity  of  this  state  is  proclaim- 
ed in  the  Nashville  “Banner,”  which  says,  among  other 
pleasing  things,  that  the  “profits  alone”  on  the  crop  of 
.cotton,  in  the  present  year,  “will  pay  the  whole  aggre- 
gate debt  of  Tennessee,  and  leave  a very  large  balance 
in  favor  of  the  country.” 

The  truth  is,  notwithstanding  all  the  “groans”  which 
have  been  uttered  concerning  the  “oppressions  of  the 
south,”  that  the  cotton-planting  interest  has  been  the 
most  profitable  of  any  other  in  the  United  States,  and  is 
better  “protected”  too,  than  any  other,  by  the  extra  pow- 
er of  the  planters  in  the  house  of  representatives,  at  Wash- 
ington. On  some  of  the  old  and  thin,  or  worn-out  lands 
of  South  Carolina,  the  cotton  planting  may  not  be  a very 
good  business,  and  as  much  on  account  of  the  habits  of 
the  planters,  as  because  of  the  poverty  of  the  soil — but  in 
all  the  new  southern  states,  inhabited  chiefly  by  hardy 
and  enterprising  and  industrious  persons,  the  growth  of 
cotton  has  yielded  a much  higher  general  profit  than  any 
other  pursuit  of  the  American  people,  at  anytime.  It 
would  not  exceed  the  truth,  we  think,  to  say — that  the 
general  clear  profit  is  more  than  twenty  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  employed. 

Some  of  us  may  live  to  see  the  state  of  things  when  the 
abused  tariff  shall  cease  to  have  the  protecting-  character 
which  it  now  bears,  and  will  bear  for  several  years,  un 
less  the  act  of  the  last  session  is  disturbed.  Then  compa 
risons  may  be  made  that  will  instruct  the  people. 

We  have  statements  of  the  free  white  male  population 
of  Tennessee  in  1826  and  1833,  with  the  increase  in  seven 
years — a census  having  been  recently  taken.  The  fol- 
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111,108 

In  THE  LEGISLATURE  OF  TENNESSEE,  The  following 

resolutions,  moved  by  Mr.  Joel  R.  Smith , were  adopted 
by  the  house  of  representatives  of  Tennessee  on  the  30th 
ult.  Their  enactment  would  do  lasting  honor  to  the 
wisdom  and  philanthropy  of  the  legislature: 

Resolved , That  the  select  committee  on  the  subject  of 
the  American  colonization  society,  be  instructed  to  in- 
quire into  the  expediency  of  memorializing  congress  to 
make  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  annually,  to  be  ap- 
plied by  the  said  colonization  society  in  transporting  to 
ILiberia  the  free  colored  population  of  the  United  States. 

Resolved , That  said  committee  inquire  into  the  expe- 
diency of  making  an  appropriation  by  this  general  as- 
sembly of  $5,000  annually,  to  aid  the  Tennessee  auxiliary 
colonization  society,  to  be  applied  by  the  said  society  in 
transporting  to  the  colony  of  Liberia  the  free  colored  po- 
pulation of  the  state  of  Tennessee. 

Twextt-thirb  congress.  The  Washington  Globe 
states  the  political  complexion  of  the  two  houses  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  the  senate. 


Degraded”  state  of  society!  A late  number  of 
the  London  Courier,  contains  the  following  extract  of 
a letter  from  America: — “I  am  travelling  in  Vermont 
state  for  pleasure  and  information.  I have  journeyed 
500  miles  in  my  own  carriage,  by  easy  stages,  and  have 
not  seen  a . single  person  in  my  progress  to  whom  I 
should  have -dared  to  offer  alms!  As  I w’as  detained 
an  hour  or  two  a few  days  since,  I saw  a sturdy-look- 
ing  farmer  pass  the  inn  driving  a one  horse  cart,  load- 
ed with  wool,  on  which  he  was  seated.  He  drove  to 

store,  shouldered  his  bales  of  wool,  one  after  ano- 
ther, and  placed  them  in  the  merchant’s  shop.  Who 
do  you  think  it  was?  Palmer,  the  present  governor  of 
the  state  of  Vermont!” 

What  a subject  for  British  tourists  and  book-mak- 
ers! Not  one  pauper  met  in  500  miles!' — a governor 
driving  his  own  cart!  What  a want  of  civilization! 

“A  Yankee  trick!”  A machine  has  recently  beeii 
constructed  by  a Mr.  Job  White,  of  Belfast,  Maine,  by 
which  a saw,  of  the  proper  form,  is  made  to  operate 
lengthwise  of  the  log,  cutting  round  it,  and  approaching 
the  centre  in  a spiral  direction,  in  such  a manner  as  to 
cut  the  log  into  one  continuous  board.  The  board  un- 
winds  from  the  log,  like  the  . cloth  from  a weaver’s  beam. 

This  invention  will  be  of  great  value  to  carriage  mak- 
ers, who  use  bass-wood  boards  for  pannels,  as  they  may 
be  cut  from  much  smaller,  or  even  hollow'  logs. 

[JYorthern  Farmer. 

Treasury  instructions.  The  following  letter  from 
the  treasury  department,  on  the  subject  of  blankets , is  in- 
teresting to  the  importers  of  that  article: 

Treasury  department,  comptroller's  office  JYov.  8,  1833. 

Sir — 'The  expression  in  the  act  of  14th  July,  1832,  in  re- 
lation to  blankets  being  general,  and  although  on  that  ac- 
count the  act  maybe  considered  defective,  still  I have  my 
doubts  whether  any  treasury  regulation  describing  a rule 
defining  what  sizes  this  particular  kind  of  goods  shall  he 
of,  to  constitute  a blanket  within  the  meaning  and  intention 
of  the  law,  could  be  sustained.  1 therefore  deem  it  the 
most  advisable  course  to  authorise  the  admission  of  such 
goods  to  enter  as  blankets,  provided  their  sizes  be  such  as 
that  they  can  fairly,  and  according  to  mercantile  usage 
and  custom  be  considered  as  blankets  suitable  for  the  ge- 
neral purpose  of  blankets. 

In  carrying  this  instruction  into  effect,  it  is  desirable 
that  the  different  importers  of  the  article  be  placed  as 
nearly  as  practicable  upon  an  equality — on  which  head 
you  will  be  pleased  to  exercise  a sound  discretion.  Re- 
specfully,  Jos.  Anderson,  comptroller. 

Qd=The  occasion  is  apt  to  ask — how  stands  the  duties 
on  French  wines,  as  stipulated  for  in  the  indemnity  trea- 
ty, on  the  part  of  France,  which  treaty  has  been  ratified 
on  our  part  only?  “We  only  ask  for  information,”*— 
wishing  that  all  duties  on  wines  were  abolished. 


Jacksonians. ........ .20 

National  republicans. . 19 


Nullifiers . 
Vacancies. 
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Rouge  of  representatives. 

Jacksonians.. . .147 

National  republicans, , 53 

Anti-masons 21 

Nullifiers 16 

Vacancies 4 

Jackson  majority 53, 


The  forged  check  upon  the  Western  bank  of  Phila- 
delphia. It  seems  strange — but  it  is  no  less  strange  than 
true — that  a few  days  ago,  a broker  in  this  city  exchang- 
ed for  a stranger , one  of  the  one  thousand  dollar 
notes  of  the  above  bank  (No  38),  notwithstanding  all  the 
advertisements  and  handbills  issued  by  the  bank,  cau- 
tioning the  public  against  the  taking  of  those  notes,  and 
describing  them  according  to  number  and  date. 

Under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  bank  has  very 
properly  refused  to  pay  the  note;  alleging  that  they  have 
taken  all  necessary  precaution  to  put,  the  public  upon 
their  guard,  and  the  JVeiv  York  brokers  particularly , to 
whom  special  notices  were  given. 

The  liability  of  the  bank  to  pay  this  note,  will  in  all 
probability  be  legally  tested.  In  the  mean  time,  in  order 
to  avoid  all  future  difficulty,  it  may  be  well  for  the  bro- 
kers aud  others  to  recollect,  that  the  one  thousand  dollar 
notes  now  in  circulation  are,  Nos.  42,  45  and  48,  and 
ought  to  be  stopped,  wherever  presented. 

[JY.  Y.  Star. 

American  literature.  It  is  stated  that  Messrs. 
Carey,  Lea  &c  Blanchard,  the  spirited  publishers  at  Phi- 
ladelphia, have  paid,  annually,  for  the  last  five  years, 
30,000  dollars  (150,000  in  all)  to  American  authors  and 
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writer's!  They  are  doing  a great  business,  and  what  is 
more — deserve  it. 

Emigrants.  The  “New  York  Emigrant”  keeps  a list 
of  the  steerage  passengers  which  arrive  at  that  port, 
from  the  British  isles.  The  amount  for  the  present 
year,  up  to  the  22d  October,  was  14,345. 

When  to  this  is  added  the  arrivals  at  other  ports,  and 
the  large  number  of  Germans,  Swiss,  &c.  which  have 
reached  our  shores,  in  1833, — the  aggregate  can  hardly 
be  less  than  30,000 — and,  by  way  ol  the  lakes,  through 
Canada,  several  thousand  more. 

Health  or  seamen.  JYavy  department.  Extract  of 
a letter  from  Boct.  Wm.  Turk,  the  fleet  surgeon  of  the 
U.  S.  naval  forces  in  the  Mediterranean,  received  at  the 
navy  department,  dated  13th  July,  1833,  on  board  the 
frigate  United  States. 

“One  year  has  elapsed  since  I entered  on  the  duties  of 
fleet  surgeon;  during  that  period,  only  one  man  has  been 
lost  by  disease  on  board  this  ship. 

“It  M as  formerly  too  much  the  practice  to  wet  the 
decks,  without  sufficient  regard  to  the  weather,  or  the 
opinion  of  the  medical  officers  on  the  subject.  I am  hap- 
py to  say  there  is  a great  improvement  in  this  respect,  to 
which  may  be  ascribed  in  some  measure,  the  greater 
share  of  health  enjoyed  by  our  crews  at  present.” 

Golden  fruits  of  the  law.  The  Quebec  Gazette 
has  published  many  interesting  facts  concerning  the  ad- 
miralty court  in  that  city.  The  fees  and  charges  appear 
to  be  enormous.  The  following  are  among  the  many 
cases  mentioned. 

A ship  was  attached  for  £10  7s.  Id.  wages.  The  af- 
fair was  settled  without  being  heard  in  court,  and  the 
fees  were  £9  6s.  6 d. 

On  account  of  a claim  for  £8  15s.  6 d. — not  heard  in 
court,  the  fees  were  £10  8s.  9 fyl. 

Five  other  cases  are  particularly  stated  in  which  the 
■wages  claimed  amounted  to  about  £28,  and  the  law 
charges  to  £115. 

The  line  of  packets,  from  JameS  river  to  Liver- 
pool, will  soon  go  into  full  operation — the  fourth  ship, 
the  Caledonia  Branden,  being  launched  at  Baltimore  on 
Saturday  last.  The  ships  that  belong  to  this  line  are  the 
“Hark  Away!”  the  Tally  Ho!”  the  Caledonia  Branden, 
and  the  Jefferson — ’all  vessels  of  the  first  class,  and  of 
about  the  burthen  of  500  tons  each.  Three  of  them  w ere 
built  in'Baltimore. 

York,  U.  C.  From  the  J Montreal  Weekly  Abstract. 
On  the  printed  cover  of  the  York  Directory  is  a state- 
ment of  the  population  of  the  town  of  York,  taken  in  the 
month  of  July,  1833.  It  is  as  follow  s:— 

J\  tales.  Females. 


Under  16  1,404  1,317  2,721 

Above  16  2,597  2.155  4,752 

4,001  3,472  7,473 

Suburbs  1,258 

Grand  total 8,731 


We  print  the  above  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  great  increase  of  the  town  within  the  last 
few  years,  as  to  point  out  two  features  not  exhibited  by 
towns  which  depend  for  their  augmentation  wholly  on 
the  excess  of  births  over  the  number  of  dealhs. 

The  first  is  the  very  small  proportion  of  persons  un- 
der 16  years  of  age,  and  the  other  is  the  small  proportion 
of  females. 

These  are  results  which  must  necessarily  be  produced 
by  a very  rapid  immigration,  the  single  young  men  of 
which  will  find  their  way  into  the  increasing  commercial 
towns,  where  as  storekeepers,  clerks,  mechanics  and  la- 
borers they  will  generally  find  abundance  of  employ- 
ment. 

The  consequences  of  a population  consisting  of  per- 
sons in  the  prime  of  life  will  not  be  less  striking  than  the 
features  above  described. 

Independent  of  increase  by  means  of  immigration,  we 
may  anticipate  a larger  excess  of  births  than  obtains  un- 


der orderly  circumstances;  and  with  an  immigration  of 
the  character  above  described,  the  increase  will  continue 
to  be  very  great,  that  is,  provided  the  circumstances  fa- 
vorable to  employment  remain  unchanged. 

The  Poles.  The  “Globe”  says — “We  are  informed 
that  a number  of  Poles,  who,  at  the  close  of  the  late  con- 
test with  Russia,  took  refuge  in  Galicia,  where  they  have 
been  supported  by  the  Austrian  government,  having  ex- 
pressed a wish,  in  compliance  with  a proposal  of  the  em- 
peror, to  emigrate  to  the  United  States,  he  has  offered 
them  a conveyance  to  our  shores  without  expense.  Two 
national  vessels  have  been  assigned  to  that  service,  and 
are  probably  now  on  their  voyage,  from  the  port  of 
Trieste,  to  this  country.  This  unfortunate  people,  de- 
prived of  the  asylum  which  had  been  afforded  them 
within  the  limits  of  Austria,  and  fearful  of  encountering 
the  penalties  which  awaited  them  on  their  return  to  their 
own  country,  at  first  determined  to  seek  protection  in 
France;  but  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  departure  into 
Germany  of  some  hundreds  of  their  countrymen,  from 
the  depots  which  had  been  established  by  the  liberality 
of  the  French  government,  that  door  was  found  closed 
against  them.” 

[The  number  of  these  Poles  is  about  300.  It  is  said 
that  they  will  each  receive  50  dollars,  from  the  Austrian 
government,  on  landing  in  the  United  States.  They  will 
have  a kind  reception;  but  we  fear  are  not  of  the  classes 
best  fitted  to  thrive  in  our  country,  where  the  habit  of 
labor  is  the  best  capital  of  emigrants.] 

British  army  in  1833.  By  a recent  statement  the  mi- 
litary forces  stationed  in  their  colonies  were  as  follows — 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  1,725  officers  and  men;  Gibraltar 
2,875,  Malta  2,366,  Ionian  Islands  2,889,  Canadas  2,417, 
Western  Africa  245,  Nova  Scotia  and  Bermuda  3,222, 
Windward  and  Leward  Colonies  4,432,  Jamaica,  Baha- 
mas and  Honduras  3,122,  Mauritius  1,445,  Ceylon  3,547, 
New  South  Wales  and  its  dependencies  2,539;  total 
30,855.  In  Great  Britain  there  were  5,731  cavalry, 
4,452  foot  guards  and  18,569  infantry;  total  28,772.  In 
Ireland,  2,625  cavalry;  745  foot  guards  and  19,428  in- 
fantry;' total  22,799.  In  the  East  Indies,  2,663  cavalry 
and  15,701  infantry — making  a grand  total  of  100,790. 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

From.  London  papers  to  the  6t,h  and  Liverpool  to  the  1th  ult. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

The  subdued  tone  of  Mr.  O’Connell’s  last  letter  to  the  people 
of  Ireland  and  his  seclusion  from  the  political  world,  was  re- 
ceived as  symptomatic  of  his  taking  office. 

A disease  similar  to  the  choleia  had  appeared  in  the  towns  of 
Tuam  and  Ballyhannis,  Ireland.  Several  deaths  in  each  place 
had  occurred. 

Deficiency  in  the  lust  quarter’s  revenue  is  expected,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  excise  and  customs. 

FRANCE. 

The  official  termination  of  the  functions  of  Mr.  Leavitt  Harris 
as  our  charge  d’affaires  at  Paris,  has  been  officially  announced. 

Nothing  important  has  happened  in  France.  The  ultra  royal- 
ists made  themselves  ridiculous  in  noticing  the  arrival  of  their 
child- king  Henry,  at  his  majority — 13  years  old.  His  bad  mamma, 
the  duchess  of  Berri,  had  left  her  new  child  behind  her,  and  was 
on  har  way  to  join  Charles  X,  at  Prague.  What  a pity,  that  for 
such  things  as  these,  men  of  sense  should  feel  an  interest!  But 
they  are  the  outs,  and  would  be  the  ins. 

The  intelligence  from  Algiers  is  unfavorable  to  the  French 
colonists,  the  Arabs  having  commenced  hostilities  on  all  the 
lines,  and  with  so  much  effect  atMostaganem  that  it  was  thought 
the  French  would  have  to  abandon  it. 

SPAIN. 

News  of  the  death  of  the  king  of  Spain  was  received  at  Paris, 
by  telegraph  on  the  5th  October.  He  is  stated  to  have  died  on 
the  29th  September.  The  queen  it  is  said  assumed  the  regency 
and  continued  the  ministers  of  the  late  king.  Things  were  yet 
quiet  at  Madrid.  Don  Carlos  was  at  Albrantes  on  the  Tagus. 
Parlies  had  been  formed  before  the  king’s  death.  That  in  fa- 
vor ofthe  queen  are  composed  of  the  higher  clergy  and  most  in- 
telfigent  persons;  that  of  Don  Carlos  was  comprised  of  the  lower 
orders,  but  said  to  be  greatly  superior  in  numbers. 

PORTUGAL. 

A portion  of  Don  Miguel’s  troops  who  had  taken  post  in  n 
grove  near  the  fort  of  St.  Joao,  were  dislodged  on  the  14th  Sep- 
tember. They  were  charged  upon  with  the  bayonet,  by  a party 
of  Don  Pedro’s  volunteers  under  his  orders,  who  were  assisted 
by  a frigate  which  commanded  their  position.  They  withdrew 
beyond  the  range  of  her  guns  and  had  not  since  resumed  a hog- 
tile  attitude. 
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The  queen  Donna  Maria  arrived  at  Lisbon  on  the  22d  Sep- 
tember, and  went  through  the  ceremony  of  receiving  and  re- 
turning the  keys  of  the  city.  The  tent  under  which  it  was  per- 
formed was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  public  square.  The  ce- 
remony look  place  in  the  presence  of  the  city  authorities,  the 
judges  and  magistracy.  After  this  ceremony,  the  procession 
proceeded  to  the  cathedral,  where  a te  deum  and  high  mass 
were  sung.  Her  reception  is  said  to  have  been  enthusiastic. 

The  army  of  Miguel  is  represented  to  be  in  a desperate  con- 
dition, being  without  competent  leaders,  marshal  Bourmont, 
general  Clouet,  La  Rochejaquelin  and  the  other  French  officers 
having  resigned.  Bourmont’s  place  had  been  supplied  by  col. 
Macdonald  an  English  or  Scotchman.  It  was  supposed  the 
next  news  in  England  would  be  the  termination  of  the  war. 

Lord  Wm.  Russell,  the  British  minister,  was  about  to  return, 
and  would  be  succeeded  by  lord  Howard  de  Walden. 

Don  Pedro’s  conduct  in  the  attack  of  the  5th  is  spoken  of  as 
being  gallant  in  the  extreme. 

HOLLAND  AND  BELGIUM. 

We  have  the  usual  quantity  of  reports  and  speculations  from 
these  kingdoms,  and  nothing  more,  except  that  the  trade  and 
manufactures  of  the  latter  are  represented  as  being  in  an  exces- 
sively bad  state,  and  that  a large  capital,  and  many  productive 
laborers,  were  passing  into  Holland. 

SWITZERLAND. 

A solid  peace  had  been  restored  throughout  Switzerland;  the 
legal  relations  between  the  Cantons  and  the  confederation,  and 
also  between  the  several  Cantons  with  regard  to  each  other, 
have  been  re-established. 

MEETING  OF  THE  SOVEREIGNS. 

The  meeting  of  the  congress  of  northern  monarchs  in  Bohe- 
mia is  represented  to  have  been  most  cordial,  and  to  promise 
the  effect  of  rendering  the  union  between  the  states  of  the  con- 
federacy more  close.  A tribunal  similar  to  the  Aulic  council  of 
the  empire  will  be  proposed.  In  this  tribunal  all  the  states  of 
the  confederation  will  be  represented  by  ministers.  The  regu- 
lation of  the  press  and  the  punishment  of  political  offences,  were 
to  be  vested  in  this  body. 

The  emperor  of  Russia  reviewed  the  Austrian  troops  at  Mun- 
chen  Gratz,  and  being  pleased  with  the  appearance  of  the  regi- 
ment of  hussars,  the  emperor  of  Austria  conferred  the  command 
of  it  upon  him.  Two  days  after  which  the  emperor  of  Russia 
appeared  at  its  head  in  uniform,  as  colonel,  and  was  reviewed 
by  the  emperor  Francis,  who  also  conferred  upon  him  the  grand 
cross  of  the  order  of  St.  Stephen. 

— •*»►©  © 

SINGULAR  PHENOMENON. 

From  the  Baltimore  Patriot  of  Nov.  13. 

Being  up  this  morning  at  five  o’clock,  I witnessed  one  of  the 
most  grand  and  alarming  spectacles,  which  ever  beamed  upon 
the  eye  of  man.  The  light  in  my  room  was  so  great  that  I 
could  see  the  hour  of  the  morning  by  my  watch  which  hung 
over  my  mantle,  and  supposing  that  there  was  fire  near  at  hand, 
probably  on  my  own  premises,  I sprung  to  the  window,  and  be- 
held the  stars,  or  some  other  bodies  presenting  a fiery  appear- 
ance, descending  in  torrents  as  rapid  and  numerous  as  I ever 
saw  flakes  of  snow  or  drops  of  rain  in  the  midst  of  a storm. 
Occasionally  a large  body  of  apparent  fire,  would  be  hurled 
through  the  atmosphere,  which  without  noise,  exploded,  when 
millions  of  fiery  particles  would  be  cast  through  the  air.  To 
the  eye  it  presented  the  appearance  of  what  may  be  called,  a 
raining  of  fire,  for  I can  compare  it  to  nothing  else.  Its  conti- 
nuance, according  to  my  time,  was,  from  the  moment  when  I 
first  discovered  it,  20  minutes;  but  a friend  whose  lady  was  up, 
says  it  commenced  at  half  past  four,  that  she  was  watching  the 
sick  bed  of  a relative,  and  therefore  can  speak  positive  as  to  the 
hour  of  its  commencement.  If  her  time  was  correct,  then  it 
rained  fire  50  minutes.  The  shed  in  the  adjoining  yard  to  my 
own  was  covered  with  stars,  as  I supposed,  during  the  whole 
time. 

A friend  at  my  elbow,  who  also  witnessed  it,  in  whose  vera- 
city I can  place  the  most  implicit  reliance,  confirms  my  own 
observation  of  the  phenomenon,  and  adds,  that  the  fiery  parti 
cles  which  fell  south  descended  in  a southern  direction,  and 
those  north  took  a northern  direction.  He  thinks  it  commenc- 
ed earlier  than  the  period  at  which  I first  witnessed  it,  and 
that  it  lasted  longer,  that  when  his  clock  chimed  six,  there 
were  still  occasional  descents  of  stars. 

I have  stated  the  facts  as  they  presented  themselves  to  my 
mind,  and  leave  it  to  the  philosophers  to  account  for  the  pheno- 
menon, Yours,  R. 

From  the  Baltimore  Gazette,  same  date. 

While  most  of  our  fellow  citizens  were  comfortably  wrapped 
in  the  arms  of  Somnns,  we  beheld  one  of  the  most  sublime  and 
awful  spectacles  which  nature  can  present.  At  five  o’clock 
this  morning  the  sky  was  perfectly  serene,  and  not  a cloud  was 
to  be  seen.  Gn  a sudden,  the  heavens  became  illuminated  by 
thousands  of  shooting  stars  going  in  the  direction  of  the  N.  W. 
The  phenomenon  lasted  without  intermission  for  nearly  thirty 
minutes.  The  meteors  were  of  various  sizes,  some  larger, 
•some  smaller,  some  forming  long  trains,  which  remained  for  se- 
veral seconds  in  the  heavens.  They  were  observed,  not  in  one 
part  of  the  sky  only,  but  the  north,  the  south,  the  east  and  the 
west,  were  equally  spangled.  At  twenty  minutes  past  five,  a 
meteor,  we  would  suppose,  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  ex- 
ploded with  considerable  noise,  almost  perpendicularly  over 
the  N.  W.  part  of  the  city.  The  blaze  was  splendid,  so  as  to 
give  the  sky  the  appearance  of  sun-rise.  It  shot  in  the  direc 


tion  of  the  N.  W.  leaving  a stream  of  light,  which  assumed  a 
serpentine  form,  apparently  of  thirty  feet  in  length,  and  lasted 
more  than  one  minute. 

We  were  amused  at  the  different  effects  produced  upon  the  few 
beholders— some  in  dreadful  affright,  predicted  the  end  of  the 
world,  others  of  more  stern  souls  were  sure  that  it  at  least  prog- 
nostigated  some  dreadful  war;  whilst  the  philosopher,  smiling 
at  their  simplicity,  calmly  viewed  the  phenomenon,  wonderful 
as  it  was. 

From  the  Baltimore  American  of  Nov.  14. 

To  the  editors.  My  attention  was  arrested  at  about  four 
o’clock  this  morning,  by  an  unusual  number  of  meteors,  which 
I supposed  to  be  flying  horizontally,  in  all  directions  from  one 
centre  which  appeared  to  be  directly  over  the  spot  where  I then 
stood;  but  on  moving  to  a distance  of  about  one  and  a half 
miles,  I found  the  centre  appeared  still  to  be  over  me, and  those 
meteors  which  appeared  there  left  a much  shorter  train  than 
those  which  appeared  in  any  direction  around  me;  from  which 
I concluded  that  their  course  was  perpendicular.  Their  num- 
ber increased  from  four  till  half  past  five  o’clock,  when  it  seem- 
ed to  rain  fire,  and  while  I stood  at  the  comer  of  Charles  and 
Fayette  streets,  one  very  bright  trail  appeared  to  me  directly 
over  Charles  street.  At  first  it  was  straight,  the  two  ends  then 
curling  towards  the  west,  till  they  formed  a neat  figure  of  three, 
after  which  the  ends  uncurled,  turning  towards  the  east  till  they 
came  together  and  formed  a straight  line  which  then  spread  into 
the  appearance  of  a light  cloud  and  disappeared,  after  remain- 
ing visible  at  least  ten  minutes.  THOMAS  KENNY. 

11  mo.  13th,  1833. 

A gentleman  was  at  the  office  of  the  Register  on  the  13th 
inst.  just  arrived  from  the  west,  said  that  he  had  seen  not  only 
the  phenomenon  above  described,  but  a similar  one,  except  less 
brilliant,  when  crossing  the  Alleghanies,  two  or  three  nights 
before. 

The  phenomenon  above  described  was  seen  at  many  places, 
north  and  south.  At  N.  York  and  at  Alexandria,  it  was  observed 
as  early  as  12  o’clock — but  most  brilliant  between  4 and  5 
o’clock.  It  is  by  all  described  as  having  been  very  magnificent 
and  awfully  sublime.  We  shall,  probably,  have  some  scientific 
and  particular  notice  of  it,  for  which  a place  will  be  made. 

The  sky  was  clear  at  the  time — without  a cloud,  and  the 
stars  very  bright. 

—*•*>►©  © ©««♦• 

MR.  CLAY’S  JOURNEY,  &e. 

His  arrival  at  Boston. 

On  Monday  the  21st — “The  weather  was  as  inclement  as  pos- 
sible at  this  season  of  the  year;  it  had  rained  continually  from 
Sunday  morning  up  to  the  hour  of  his  arrival  at  the  Tremont 
House.  Nevertheless,  he  was  received,  not  only  with  that  in- 
ward and  heartfelt  satisfaction  and  cordiality  that  might  be  ex- 
pected to  pervade  the  people  of  this  city,  but  with  all  the  out- 
ward demonstration  of  respect,  that  his  warmest  friends  could 
have  wished.  He  was  accompanied  to  Itoxbury  by  a delega- 
tion of  the  young  men  of  Boston.  At  the  Boston  line  be  was 
met  by  a committee  of  forty,  despatched  by  the  young  men  of 
Boston,  in  carriages  who  received  him  in  a barouch  with  four 
white  horses,  and  conducted  him  to  appropriate  lodgings  in  the 
Tremont  House,  prepared  for  the  occasion  by  a committee  of 
forty,  constituted  by  a general  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Bos- 
ton.” 

The  streets  through  which  he  passed  were  filled  with  people, 
and  lie  was  cheered  at  every  corner.  A federal  salute  was 
fired  as  he  passed  the  common.  When  he  reached  the  Tremont 
House,  being  warmly  addressed  by  Mr.  Winthrop,  on  behalf  of 
the  young  men,  who  welcomed  him  in  the  most  earnest  man- 
ner,— 

Mr.  Clay  replied— That  he  begged  the  young  men  of  Boston 
to  believe,  that  he  was  truly  grateful  for  this  mark  of  their  re- 
spect and  friendship.  That  he  begged  them  also  to  believe, 
that  his  journey  bad  no  political  relation  whatever,  past,  present 
or  to  come.  That  on  his  former  visit  to  Boston,  many  years 
ago,  he  had  experienced  much  hospitality,  and  that  he  could 
not  but  expect,  in  visiting  it  again,  to  meet  with  something  of 
the  same  reception.  But  that  lie  had  hoped  to  have  passed 
along  privately,  and  mingled  in  the  society  of  Boston,  simply  as 
their  fellow  citizen.  But,  says  he,  since  I crossed  Ihe  moun- 
tains, my  liberty  has  been  taken  away  from  me.  I have  been 
taken  into  custody,  made  captive  of,  but  placed  withal  in  such 
delightful  bondage,  that  I could  find  no  strength  and  no  desire 
to  break  away  from  it.  He  proceeded  to  say  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  pleasure  and  pride  to  him  that  on  almost  all  great 
public  questions,  he  had  acted  in  harmony  with  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  views  of  the  people  of  Boston.  But,  that  aside 
from  politics,  there  were  associations  connected  with  our  city, 
historical,  revolutionary  and  local,  which  could  not  but  awaken 
strong  interest  in  the  mind  of  a visiter.  After  alluding  to  the 
latter  point  in  his  well  known  felicitous  manner,  he  concluded 
by  again  expressing  his  sincere  gratitude  for  the  kindness  and 
cordiality  with  which  the  young  men  had  received  him,  and  took 
each  one  of  the  committee,  in  succesion,  by  the  hand. 

Tiie  folding  doors  of  the  room  were  then  opened,  which  com- 
municated to  a room,  in  which  were  the  senior  committee  of 
our  citizens.  Mr.  William  Sullivan  then  addressed  him  in  an 
appropriate  manner,  calculated  to  elicit  the  admiration  of  all 
present. 
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In  the  evening  he  was  visited  by  a large  number  of  his  friends. 

On  the  22(1  the  weather  was  as  inclement  as  that  of  the  day 
before,  fn  the  forenoon,  he  visited  the  ex-president  at  Quincy, 
and  returned  to  the  city  soon  after  at  12  o’clock.  The  mayor 
and  aldermen  proceeded  in  a body,  in  the  afternoon,  to  pay 
their  respects  to  Mr.  Clay,  and  to  welcome  his  presence  in  the 
city. 

He  was  waited  upon  by  committees  from  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
and  Portland,  Maine,  and  invited  thither,  but  the  nature  of  his 
arrangements  compelled  him  to  decline  the  invitations.  Others 
were  presented  from  neighboring  places,  of  which  he  accepted 
as  many  as  his  time  would  permit. 

The  following  correspondence  is  so  interesting  that  we  shall 
give  it  entire: 

Boston,  Octoler  18,  1833. 

To  the  hon.  Henry  Clay: 

Sir — At  a public  meeting  of  citizens  of  Boston,  assembled  to 
consider  in  what  manner  they  should  express  the  high  gratifica- 
tion which  they  feel  in  learning  your  intention  to  visit  this  city, 
and  to  make  known  the  sentiments  entertained  of  your  public 
life  and  individual  character,  a committee  of  forty  persons  was 
selected,  to  communicate  these  sentiments. 

This  committee  has  now  the  honor  to  assure  you,  in  behalf 
of  their  numerous  constituents,  that  they  rejoice  in  the  oppor- 
tunity of  testifying  the  respect  and  esteem  in  which  you  are  held 
by  them,  for  your  eloquent  exertions  in  both  halls  of  congress, 
for  the  wisdom  by  which  you  were  guided,  in  a dignified  and 
most  important  diplomatic  mission,  and  for  your  labors  in  the 
department  of  state.  They  are  pleased  to  see  among  them  an 
eminent  citizen  from  the  western  region  of  our  extensive  re- 
public, connected  with  the  citizens  of  the  east,  by  commercial, 
social  and  kindred  relations,  as  well  as  by  the  national  bond, 
which  you  have  ever  held  to  be  indissoluble  and  sacred. 

Our  constituents  have  directed  us,  as  one  mode  of  expressing 
their  sentiments,  to  ask  of  you  the  honor  and  favor  of  your  pre- 
sence at  a public  dinner  in  Faneuil  Hall,  where  the  eloquent, 
the  wise  and  the  patriotic,  have  been  often  heard,  on  such  day 
as  may  best  suit  your  own  convenience.  We  are  aware  that 
similar  invitations  have  been  offered  and  declined,  in  other  ci- 
ties. But  we  venture  to  assume,  that  the  reasons  for  declining 
may  be  referred  to  the  haste  in  which  you  passed  through  those 
cities,  and  that  your  residence  here  wili  he  sufficiently  prolonged 
to  permit  the  gratification  most  earnestly  desired,  of  meeting 
you  at  a festive  board. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  for  our  constituents  and  our- 
selves, most  respectfully,  your  friends  and  fellow  citizens. 

Thomas  H.  Perkins.  George  Blake,  William  Sullivan,  James 
T.  Austin,  Samuel  Perkins,  Thomas  W.  Ward,  George  Hallett, 
Ezra  Dyer,  Robert  G.  Shaw,  William  Sturgis,  Charles  W.  Cart- 
■ wright,  Francis  J.  Oliver,  E.  H.  Robbins,  Eliphalet  Williams, 
Chas.  Sprague,  Joseph  Eveleth,  Gedney  King,  Joseph  T.  Buck- 
ingham, Samuel  Dorr,  Charles  P.  Curtis,  George  Darracott,  Is- 
rael Thorndike,  Benjamin’Seaver,  Franklin  Dexter,  Jno.  Rayner, 
George  Bond,  James  Read,  Isaac  Livermore,  Josiah  Quincy,  jr. 
Henry  Upharn,  William  Lawrence,  Benjamin  B.  Grant,  Deming 
Jarvis.  James  K.  Mills,  Joseph  P.  Bradlee,  William  Hayden,  jr. 
Samuel  F.  Coolidge,  Levi  Brigham,  Isaac  Harris.  Samuel  As- 
pinwall. 

Boslpn,  October  22,  1833. 

Gentlemen — I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt,  at 
Providence,  of  your  note  of  the  J 8th  instant,  addressed  to  me, 
at  the  instance  of  a public  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Boston, 
welcoming  my  arrival  here,  and  tendering  me  the  compliment 
of  a public  dinner  at  Faneuil  Hall.  If  any  thing  could  induce 
me  to  depart  from  a rule  adopted  at  the  commencement  of  my 
journey,  and  which  I verbally  communicated  to  your  chairman, 
it  would  be  the  distinguished  manner  in  which  that  compliment 
is  offered,  the  place  at  which  it  is  proposed,  and  the  eloquent 
and  patriotic  associations,  ancient  and  modern,  in  the  midst  of 
which  I should  there  find  myself  placed.  But  l have  thought  it 
best  to  adhere  to  a rule,  the  convenience  of  which  I have  tested 
by  experience;  especially  as  I have  been  unable  to  discern  any 
reasons  for  an  exception,  the  force  of  which  is  felt  by  myself  or 
would  be  admitted  by  others. 

I would  limit  myself,  therefore,  gentlemen,  to  an  expression 
of  my  respectful  and  grateful  acknowledgments  for  the  honor 
designed  me,  for  the  approbation  of  my  public  services,  which 
has  been  so  flatteringly  conveyed,  and  for  the  cordial  greetings 
and  salutations  with  which  I have  been  favored. 

The  necessity  which  obliges  me  to  decline  the  honor  of  the 
proposed  festive  meeting,  is  regretted  less  because  as  my  so- 
journ here  will  be  extended  to  a week  or  two,  I shall,  I trust, 
have  many  and  various  opportunities  of  mixing  with  my  fellow 
citizens  of  Boston,  in  an  unreserved  and  social  manner,  which 
best  comports  with  niy  feelings  and  disposition. 

I pray,  you,  gentlemen,  to  accept  my  thanks  for  the  very 
obliging  mode  which  you  were  pleased  to  adopt  for  the  delivery 
of  your  communication;  and  also  assurances  of  my  best  wishes 
for  the  continued  prosperity  of  your  renowned  city,  and  for  your 
individual  welfare. 

I am,  with  high  respect,  faithfully  your  friend,  and  fellow  ci- 
tizen, H.  CLAY. 

Messrs.  Thomas  H.  Perkins  and  others , gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

On  the  23d,  on  the  invitation  of  the  people  of  Charlestown, 
he  visited  that  tqwn.  On  Bunker  Hill  he  was  addressed  by  Mr. 


E.  Everett,  and  made  a brief  and  appropriate  reply.  He  wa3 
afterwards  received  at  the  navy  yard  by  com.  Elliott,  &c. 

A platform  was  erected  on  Bunker  Hill,  and  Mr.  Clay  was  ad- 
dressed by  Mr.  E.  Everett,  chairman  of  the  committee  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sir— I take  great  pleasure,  on  behalf  of  my  colleagues  of  the 
committee  and  of  our  fellow  citizens  present,  in  bidding  you 
welcome  to  this  celebrated  spot— the  scene  of  the  first  general 
action  of  the  revolutionary  war.  Feeling  that  the  career  of  civil 
service  is  as  arduous,  as  important,  and  as  meritorious  as  that 
of  the  warrior  and  hero,  we  take  a pride^sir — on  this  theatre  of 
military  renown — in  paying  our  humble  respects  to  one.  whose 
life  has  been  devoted  to  the  untiring  and  successful  discharge— 
and  often  in  difficult  times — of  the  duties  of  the  legislator  and 
the  statesman. 

We  feel  a peculiar  satisfaction  in  a visit  to  this  part  of  the 
country  of  a distinguished  citizen  of  the  west.  When  the  battle 
was  fought  which  has  immortalized  the  heights  of  Charlestown 
the  great  and  prosperous  state,  sir,  of  which  you  are  a citizen, 
was  the  unshared  domain  of  the  savage.  None  but  a few  dar- 
ing hunters  had  burst  the  gates  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  and 
a party  of  them  gave  to  their  encampment  in  the  woods — now 
the  place  of  your  residence,  the  city  of  Lexington— the  name  of 
the  beaulifui  village  in  this  neighborhood,  where  the  first  blood 
of  the  revolutionary  war,  had,  a few  weeks  before,  been  shed. 
Fifty  years  only  have  elapsed  since  the  close  of  that  war;  and  we 
behold  the  mighty  west— then  untenanted,  unexplored— teem- 
ing with  a greater  population,  than  that  with  which  the  thirteen 
colonies  plunged  into  the  contest. 

That  vast  and  flourishing  region  justly  boast  ofyou,  sir,  as  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  her  sons:  but  we  also  claim  a share 
in  your  reputation  as  one  of  the  treasures  of  our  common  coun- 
try: And  as  your  talents  and  efforts  have  been  employed  to 
augment  the  blessings  of  our  independence,  we  feel  that  we  do 
no  more  than  justice  in  thus  bidding  you  a public  and  cordial 
welcome  to  the  spot,  where  our  fathers  laid  down  their  lives  for 
its  establishment. 

Mr.  Clay  replied,  substantially,  as  follows: 

I thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  you  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  fellow  citizens,  for  this  cordial  and  flattering  wel- 
come. I cannot  express  to  you  the  feelings  of  satisfaction  with 
which  I receive  these  assurances  of  your  friendly  feeling  on  a 
spot  so  justly  celebrated.  I ascribe  it  to  your  partiality,  rather 
than  to  any  merit  of  my  own,  that  you  have  been  pleased  to 
connect  my  name  in  so  honorable  an  association,  with  the  gal- 
lant and  patriotic  men,  who,  upon  this  distinguished  spot,  seal- 
ed their  devotion  to  their  country  with  their  blood. 

They  laid  down  their  lives  for  the  independence  of  the  coun- 
try, and  when  that  great  object  was  attained,  the)'  deemed  it 
equally  important,  and  still  more  incumbent  upon  them,  to  se- 
cure that- independence  on  the  basis  of  knowledge  and  virtue. 
They  were  as  anxious  to  build  up  those  institutions,  which  were 
necessary  to  make  our  liberty  the  source  of  blessings  to  the  peo- 
ple, as  they  were  to  triumph  in  the  field  of  battle. 

You  have  been  pleased,  sir,  to  allude  with  kindness  to  my  ef- 
forts in  the  public  service.  If  I may  flatter  myself  that  I have 
in  any  degree  co-operated  in  the  great  work  which  our  fathers 
had  at  heart,  as  the  final  object  of  their  toils,  if  I have  done  any 
thing  worthy  the  acceptance  of  my  fellow  citizens,  in  laboring 
to  augment  the  blessings  of  our  independence,  I shall  feel  my- 
self more  than  compensated  for  the  discouragements,  which, 
according  to  the  common  estimate  of  things,  have  attended  my 
public  career. 

Permit  me  again,  sir,  to  thank  you  for  this  kind  reception,  and 
to  renew  to  my  fellow  citizens  the  assurance  of  the  gratitude 
which  warms  my  heart  at  these  proofs  of  their  hospitality  and 
good  will. 

At  the  navy  yard,  Mr.  Clay  was  presented  with  a remem- 
brancer from  the  old  Constitution,  by  the  daughter  of  com.  El- 
liot, in  the  form  of  a duodecimo  volume  labelled  “Old  Iron- 
sides 

On  the  24th  Mr.  Clay  was  greeted  at  Mount  Auburn  by  three 
revolutionary  soldiers,  brothers,  of  whom  the  two  oldest,  being 
86  years  old,  were  twins;  the  third  was  76.  The  Lowell  Jour- 
nal says  there  are  four  other  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  family, 
and  that  the  youngest  of  them  is  62  years  of  age.  All  three  of 
the  eldest  fought  through  the  whole  revolution,  and  the  twins 
were  in  the  Concord  fight  together.  These  three  do  not  appa- 
rently suffer  materially  from  the  effect  of  years  or  their  health, 
for  they  are  said  to  weigh  each  over  200  pounds. 

The  visit  to  Faneuil  Hall.  Mr.  Clay  was  conducted  from  an 
adjoining  room  by  the  hon.  T.  H.  Perkins,  to  a platform  at  the 
west  end  of  the  hall,  where  settees  and  chairs  had  been  placed. 
Mr.  Clay  was  seated  for  a few  minutes;  and  Mr.  Sullivan,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  then  addressed  Mr.  Clay  to  this  ef- 
fect: 

That  he  had  been  requested  by  his  fellow  citizens  to  welcome 
Mr.  Clay,  in  their  behalf,  to  Faneuil  Hall,  which  they  were  ac- 
customed to  speak  of  as  the  cradle  of  liberty.  That  here,  in  oc- 
casional meetings,  in  performance  of  the  duties  of  citizenship, 
were  commemorated,  the  sterling  patriotism  .and  undaunted 
eloquence,  which  roused  our  country  to  gain  the  freedom  now 
enjoyed.  It  was  here,  that  the  first  act  was  done,  which  decid- 
ed what  the  character  of  the  contest  must  be,  between  the  colo- 
nic* and  the  mother  country.  In  December,  1773,  it  was  re- 
solved here,  that  no  duties  should  be  paid  on  teas  imported  from 
England;  and  that  no  teas  should  be  landed  on  our  shores. 
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Among  other  names,  often  mentioned  as  of  these  times,  were  i 
those  of  Quincy,  Otis,  Hancock  and  Adams,  honorably  associ- 
ated with  the  revolution;  and  that,  in  short,  almost  every  im- 
portant measure  of  those  days,  was  in  some  way  associated 
with  this  hall. 

That  since  the  adoption  of  the  national  constitution,  many 
interesting  and  eloquent  discussions  had  occurred  in  this  place; 
and  the  names  of  Quincy  and  Otis,  but  in  another  generation, 
again  appear,  and  that  the  eloquence  of  these,  as  well  as  of 
Dexter  and  Ames,  had  often  been  heard  by  applauding  multi- 
tudes. That  at  a more  modern  date,  other  men  had  been  heard 
in  that  hall,  the  voices  of  some  of  , whom  had  been  heatd  by 
himself,  in  other  halls;  and  that  no  one  could  better  judge  than 
himself  of  the  justice  of  the  respect  in  which  they  were  held, 
for  the  manly  truths  which  they  had  expressed. 

That  this  hall  was  also  a place  of  assembly  on  some  festive 
occasions,  and  that  it  had  been  earnestly  desired  to  have-met 
him  here,  at  a festival  to  be  given  in  honor  of  his  visit;  that  if 
this  had  been  so,  he  would  have  seen  all  classes  mingling  here, 
on  the  true  principles  of  republican  equality, orderly  and  decor- 
ous; and  deeply  impressed  witli  a proper  sense  of  the  uses  to 
which  perfect  freedom  may  be  applied  in  social  enjoyment. 

That  although  they  were  not  to  have  the  honor  and  pleasure 
of  so  meeting  him,  they  were  bound  to  respect  his  reasons  for 
declining,  arid  would  not  trespass  on  the  ground  which  he  had 
reserved  to  himself. 

It  was,  however,  a gratification  to  the  citizens  to  see  him  in 
that  hall,  as  all  of  them  knew  his  public  life  and  character,  and 
the  part  which  he  had  taken  in  establishing  the  national  welfare 
and  independence,  on  sure  foundations;  and  especially  as  they 
could  readily  associate  him  with  the  grateful  recollections which 
fill  the  heart  of  every  Bostonian  when  he  comes  .within  these 
walls. 

Mr.  Clay  replied,  substantially  as  follows:  That  on  leaving 
home  to  perform  the  journey  which  terminates  here,  it  had  been 
his  wish,  to  pass  on  quietly,  without  attracting  any  notice  on 
his  own  account,  or  coming  into  contact  with  large  portions  of 
his  fellow  citizens.  It  was  especially  his  desire  to  avoid  all 
public  entertainments  with  which  it  might  be  proposed  to  honor 
him.  But  no  self  imposed  restraints,  no  considerations  of  ex- 
pediency, could  induce  him  to  remain  silent  after  the  address 
which  He  had  just  heard,  or  to  withhold  the  expression  of  his 
heartfelt  gratitude  for  the  warm  greetings,  the  cordial  welcome, 
and  the  enthusiastic  demonstrations,  with  which  he  had  been 
received;  and  especially  this  day,  in  this  venerable  hall.  Among 
his  earliest  recollections — recollections  which  served  deeply  to 
impress  on  his  mind  an  attachment  to  civil  liberty,  where  revo- 
lutionary events  and  incidents,  of  which  this  hall,  this  city,  and 
this  state,  were  the  patriotic  theatre.  And  if,  as  history  assures 
u's,  in  the  progress  of  human  affairs,  human  liberty  shall  be  once 
more  exposed  to  danger  in  this  favored  land,  he  trusted  that  this 
hall  will  again  resound  with  inspired  eloquence,  and  that  a spi- 
rit will  go  forth  to  sustain  its  interests,  and  vindicate  its  rights. 

That  he  had  every  where,!  since  he  passed  the  mountains,  re- 
ceived testimonies  of  respect  and  attachment,  far  transcending 
the  value  of  any  public  services  he  had  ever  performed.  They 
were  gratifying  rewards  of  the  past,  and  powerful  incentives  to 
fresh  exertions  in  future,  if  it  should  ever  become  his  duty  to 
make  them,  in  behalf  of  our  common  country.  And,  at  all 
events,  he  should  carry  to  the  retirement,  which  he  most  anx- 
iously desired,  a cherished  recollection  of  them. 

That  he  should  have  been  pleased  to  have  found  himself  able 
to  accept  the  public  hospitality,  so  cordially  offered  him  by  the 
citizens  of  Boston,  and  to  have  met  them  in  another  manner  in 
this  hall.  But  having  declined  all  similar  invitations,  in  other 
cities,  he  could  not  make  an  exception,  without  an  invidious  dis- 
crimination. It  was  some  compensation  for  this  privation,  that, 
as  his  sojourn  here  would  be  longer  than  in  any  other  place,  he 
hoped  to  find  opportunities  of  meeting  all  who  might  be  disposed 
to  honor  him  with  a friendly  intercourse.  And  he  embraced  the 
occasion  to  tender  to  them  collectively  as  he  hoped  he  might  do 
individually,  his  respectful  salutations,  and  his  best  and  earnest 
wishes. 

The  citizens  were  then  presented  to  Mr.  Clay  individually; 
and  it  is  supposed  that  five  or  six  thousand  were  so  presented. 

The  few  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Clay  are  said  to  have  had  a 
thrilling  effect. 

The  meeting  between  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Webster  was  greeted 
with  a universal  burst  of  enthusiastic  applause.  John  Davis, 
the  distinguished  member  of  congress,  was  also  present— and 
warmly  cheered. 

When  Mr.  Clay  visited  the  theatre,  he  was  received  with 
loud  acclamations— the  band  playing  Yankee  Doodle. 

Mr,  Clay’s  lady,  on  all  occasions,  has  received  the  most  deli- 
cate and  kind  attentions  which  could  possibly  be  bestowed  upon 
iier.  She  is  a matron  that,  would  have  honored  Rome,  in  the 
best  days  of  the  commonwealth. 

Mr.  Clay  was  waited  upon  by  the  common  council  of  the  city, 
and  many  other  bodies  of  persons.  Indeed,  during  the  first  days 
of  his  being  in  Boston,  there  was  a continual  round  of  visiters, 
and  pressure  of  persons  about  him.  He  visited  the  colleges  at 
Cambridge,  and  was  there  handsomely  received  by  the  presi- 
dent, the  faculty  and  the  students. 

He  reached  Lowell  at  about  12  o’clock,  on  the  25th  October, 
Raving  specially  requested  that  his  reception  might  be  without 
ceremony.  But  he  was  most  cordially  received  by  all  parties. 


He  passed  through  several  of  the  great  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, and  in  the  evening  met  the  mass  of  the  neople  in  the 
Town  Hall. 

While  at  Boston,  a pair  of  elegant  silver  pitchers 'were  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  young  men,  weighing  15ff  ounces,  of  the 
best  workmanship.  A great  crowd  was  present— and  Mr.  Clay, 
though  taken  altogether  by  surprise,  made  an  extemporaneous 
speech  of  about  half  an  hour,  which  appears  to  have  won  the 
hearts  of  all  present.  It  is,  indeed,  on  such  occasions,  that, 
perhaps,  he  is  the  most,  happy  in  his  addresses. 

Many  other  neat  and  beautiful  tilings  were  presented  to  him. 

The  following  relates  to  an  interesting  branch  of  American 
industry: 

Boston,  October  25,  1833. 

ETon.  H.  Clay, 

Dear  sir:  Allow  me.  to  offer  for  the  acceptance  of  Mrs.  Clay, 
a straw  bonnet— a specimen  of  an  article  manufactured  in  New 
England,  in  various  styles,  to  a great  extent.  The  bonnet  is 
truly  American,  every  article  used  in  its  manufacture,  includ- 
ing the  silk  warp  and  sewing  thread,  having  been  produced  in 
New  England,  ft  is  but  an  act  of  justice  to  inform  you  that  the 
bonnet  was  shaped  at  the  establishment  of  Miss  8.  H.  Brigham. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  you  to  learn  that  1 am  now 
putting  in  operation  100  looms  for  the  purpose  of  weaving  straw, 
which  will  give  employment  to  150  persons. 

This  is  offered,  not  only  as  a tribute  to  your  exertions  in  the 
promotioirof  American  industry,  but  as  one  of  the  evidences  of 
the  happy  results  arising  from  the  success  of  those  great  princi- 
ples which  you  have  advocated  with  so  much  zeal,  and  in  the 
realization  of  which  our  citizens  are  enjoying  a degree  of  pros- 
perity unparalleled  in  the  history  of  any  nation.  I am,  truly, 
your  obedient  servant,  (Signed)  SETH  S.  LYNDE. 

Boston,  October  28,  1833. 

Dear  sir:  Mrs.  Clay  desires  me  to  offer  her  thanks,  as  I do 
mine,  for  the  straw  bonnet,  shaped  at  the  establishment  of  Miss 
S.  H.  Brigham,  which  you  have  done  us  the  favor  to  present. 
Both  the  material  and  the  .form  are  very  pretty,  and  Mrs.  Clay 
will  derive  satisfaction  in  wearing  it,  from  the  fact,  that  every 
article  employed  in  making  it,  including  the  siik,  is  American. 

I am  glad  to  hear  of  the  success  of -this  branch  of  manufac- 
tures. It  proves  that  our  women,  no  less  than  our  men,  are 
skilful  in  the  application  of  their  taste  and  ingenuity  to  any  ob- 
jects which  engagetheir  industry. 

With  my  best  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  your  business,  and 
your  individual  welfare,  1 am,  with  great  respect,  your  friend 
and  obedient  servant,  (Signed)  H.  CLAY. 

On  the  29th  October  Mr.  Clay  visited  Lynn,  Danvers  and 
Salem.  The  people  flocked  to  greet  him,  and  an  ‘‘immense 
cavalcade”*  accompanied  him.  He  was  warmly  received  and 
addressed— but  our  details  are  already  so  extensive  that  much 
must  be  omitted;  his  reply  to  the  address  at  Danvers,  however, 
requires  insertion — 

Mr.  Clay  said— It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  sir,  (addressing 
John  W.  Proctor,  esq.  chairman  of  the  committee)  to  meet  the 
citizens  of  Danvers;  a place  of  whose  industry  and  prosperity  I 
have  been  made  in  some  degree  acquainted,  and  the  evidences 
of  which  are  manifested  all  around  ine. 

You  have  been  pleased,  sir,  to  allude  to  the  policy  I have 
pursued,  in  the  concerns  of  the  national  government;  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  me  to  learn  that  the  measure's  I have  advocated, 
and  with  what  zeal  and  sincerity,  my  friends  present  who  bore 
a part  With  me  can  testify,  meet  the  ^approbation  of  my  friends 
in  Danvers.  I long  ago  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  a country 
possessed  of  all  the  means  which  this  country  possesses,  was 
in  duty  bound  to  bring  those  means  into  action,  and  to  unite  in 
one  common  interest  all  the  branches  of  useful  industry  of 
which  it.  is  capable.  It  has  seemed  to  me,  that  our  prosperity 
as  a nation  depended  on  this,  and  I have  cheerfully  lent  my  aid 
for  this  purpose.  Not  the  advancement  of  any  one  interest,  to 
the  exclusion  of  others;  but  the  adjustment  of  a proper  balance, 
among  all  the  several  branches  of  industry. 

At  the  last  session  of  congress,  to  the  measures  of  which  you 
have  alluded,  it  did  seem  to  me  that  an  important  crisis  in  our 
national  concerns  had  arrived — disunion  on  the  one  hand — 6c-. 
struction  on  the  other.  It  then  seemed  to  me,  that  without 
abandoning  any  of  those  principles  for  which  I have  always 
contended,  (for  I have  never  changed  in  the  least  my  opinions 
on  this  subject)  that  a compromise  was  the  only  way  in  which 
these  great  principles  could  be  secured.  And  it  is  highly  grati- 
fying to  me  to  learn,  that  here,  and  in  the  country  generally, 
now  that  there  has  been  time  to  refleet  on  the  subject,  and  to 
properly  appreciate  the  motives  with  which  the  measure  was 
brought  forward,  that  the  bill  of  compromise,  suggested  upon 
the  impulse  of  the  moment,  has  met  with  such  general  appro- 
bation. I surely  thought  it,  at  the  time,  the  only  thing  that 
could  be  done. 

You  say  right,  sir,  in  regard  to  my  wishes  to  avoid  all  public 
display,  on  my  visit  to  my  friends  in  this  section  of  the  country. 
It  was  my  desire  to  travel  in  as  private  a manner  as  possible, 
and  to  have  completed  the  objects  of  my  journey,  without  in- 
terrupting the  ordinary  pursuits  of  my  fellow  citizens.  But,  sir, 
I should  do  injustice  to  myself,  and  should  not  be  possessed  of 

*It  extended  nearly  a mile. 
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the  feelings  of  a man,  did  T not  say  that  the  cordial  reception 
with  which  I have  been  greeted  in  this  and  many  other  places, 
has  been  to  me  most  gratifying.  These  expressions  of  kindness 
from  my  fellow  citizens,  will  long  be  cherished  among  my  most 
pleasant  recollections. 

And  permit  me,  sir,  to  say  to  you,  and  through  you  to  the  ci- 
tizens of  this  town,  that  their  cordial  welcome  on  this  occasion 
will  long  be  remembered  by  me,  and  that  they  have  my  most 
sincere  and  ardent  wishes  for  a continuance  of  their  present 
prosperity. 

He  was  received  by  a multitude  of  persons  at  Salem,  with 
great  enthusiasm  and  kindness,  and  loud  cheers.  In  reply  to  a 
welcome  tendered  hy  Mr.  Silsbee , he  said  the  kind  and  cordial 
reception  extended  to  him  by  this  ancient  and  enterprising  town, 
had  afforded  him  the  highest  gratification  it  was  possible  for 
him  to  (eel.  He  had  long  known  this  town  as  among  the  very 
first,  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  whole  country  by  its  ex- 
tensive commerce,  bringing  from  other  climes  the  comtorts  and 
luxuries  which  in  our  infancy  we  could  not  produce.  He  had 
been  considered  the  friend  of  one  particular  branch  of  industry, 
but  it  was  a mistake  to  consider  him  the  friend  of  that  branch 
alone,  to  the  exclusion  of  agriculture  and  commerce. 

He  alluded  to  the  fact,  that  articles  of  cotton  fabric,  such  as 
twenty  years  ago  were  imported  into  this  town  from  India,  had 
since  been  sent  back  to  clothe  the  natives  of  Asia.  In  conclu- 
sion, he  repeated  his  assurances  of  gratitude  for  the  kindness 
which  was  here  extended  to  him. 

He  then  received  the  visits  of  the  citizens,  See. 

While  at  Salem,  Mr.  Clay  received  invitations  to  visit  Mar- 
blehead, and  other  places,  which  he  was  compelled  to  decline. 
He  attended  a lecture  at  the  Salem  Lyceum,  when  the  audi- 
ence, about  1,200  persons, spontaneously  rose,  and  loudly  greet- 
ed his  entrance. 

On  the  4th  Nov.  Mr.  Clay  with  his  family  left  Boston  on  his 
return  journey,  for  Worcester,  expecting  to  visit  Hartford, 
Springfield,  and,  perhaps,  Troy  and  Albany,  and  some  other 
places  to  which  he  has  been  invited. 

The  New  York  committee  have  presented  full  suits  of  clothes 
to  captain  Bunker,  and  his  first  officer,  of  the  steamboat  Presi- 
dent, because  of  their  handsome  attentions  to  Mr.  Clay  and  his 
friends,  when  proceeding  from  New  York  to  Providence. 
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FRANCE  AND  NEW  GRANADA. 

Translated  from  the  Jamaica  ilIsonomist”  received  at  N.  York. 

OFFICIAL  CORltESPONDENCE. 

Proclamation  by  colonel  Jose  Maria  Yes ga,  governor  of  the  'pro- 
vince of  Carthagena. 

The  unexpected  arrival  of  the  French  squadron,  consisting  of 
two  sloops  of  war,  despatched  by  the  governor  of  Martinique 
to  demand  satisfaction  for  injuries  of  which  their  consul  com- 
plains— the  position  of  that  squadron  in  front  of  the  city — the 
hostile  manner  in  which  it  proceeds — and  the  communications 
between  its  commandant  and  the  government  of  this  province, 
have  naturally  excited  alarm  and  inquietude  amongst  the  inha- 
bitants. It  is  just  that  the  people  should  know  the  facts;  and 
for  that  reason  the  communications  on  the  subject  are  now 
published,  and  will  continue  to  be  so  till  this  unhappy  misun- 
derstanding is  arranged.  Notwithstanding  the  hostile  conduct 
of  the  squadron,  every  courtesy  shall  be  offered  to  the  officers 
and  crew.  This  occurrence  is  a new  motive  for  rendering  obe- 
dience to  the  law.  JOSE  MARIA  VESGA. 

BY  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  MARTINIQUE. 

To  the  governor  of  Colombia. 

Fort  Royal.  Martinique,  16 th  September,  1833. 

Sir:  I Have  learned,  with  indignation,  that  an  insult  without 
example  has  been  offered  France,  in  the  person  of  Sienr  Barrot, 
her  consul  in  Carthagena— that  the  superior  authorities  have 
seen  with  indifference  this  sacred  functionary  delivered  to  an 
unbridled  populace,  headed  by  a subaltern  alcade,  who,  after 
violating  his  home,  and  tearing  him  from  it,  had  proceeded  to 
the  grossest  insult,  and  even  had  the  inconceivable  audacity  to 
confine  him  in  prison. 

I know  that  in  this  deplorable  circumstance,  you,  as  gover- 
nor, did  not  exercise  your  authority  to  repress  this  rash  insult  to 
the  flat:  of  France,  and  to  the  character  of  the  representative  of 
the  French  nation. 

I have  despatched  to  your  excellency,  monsieur  De  Graudais, 
to  demand  immediate  reparation. 

I hope  your  excellency  will  sufficiently  appreciate  the  magni- 
tude of  the  insult,  so  as  not  to  deny  that  satisfaction,  and  thus 
save  me  from  the  necessity  of  avenging  it  hy  force. 

The  French  consul,  M.  Barrot,  will  designate  the  offenders, 
and  dictate  the  reparation  France  demands  in  his  person. 

Accept  my  consideration,  &c.  DUPONT. 

Reply  of  senor  Jose  M.  Vesga,  to  the  governor  of  Martinique. 

Carthagena , October  4,  1833. 

Sir:  If  the  French  consul  has  been  injured  here,  the  compe- 
tent authorities  will  award  him  justice  in  due  time;  hut  they  arc 
bound  hy  the  laws,  and  they  cannot  decide  till  the  necessary 
examinations  have  been  taken. 

The  superior  authorities  have  ordered  inquiry  into  the  con- 
duct of  the  alcade,  in  order  to  apportion  to  him  the  punishment 


he  deserves.  Until  that  preliminary  question  is  determined,  the 
French  consul  cannot  justly  consider  himself  aggrieved  by  the 
government,  nor  should  he  demand  satisfaction  for  anticipated 
injury — nor  complain  that  satisfaction  is  not  awarded — nor  em- 
ploy the  force  of  his  nation.  To  act  thus  is  to  commence  at  the 
conclusion. 

Mine  is  a subordinate  government,  responsible  to  the  supreme 
power  300  leagues  from  this  place.  The  accompanying  order 
will  shew  that  the  supreme  power  reserves  to  itself  the  conside- 
ration of  all  international  questions,  with  which  I am  prohibited 
to  interfere,  and  I am  directed  to  refer  all  questions  to  that  au- 
thority, nor  can  I conceive  that  the  power  you  are  now  exer- 
cising is  better  authorised  than  would  be  my  interference,  for  in 
all  countries,  foreign  relations,  and  more  especially  those  relat- 
ing to  peace  or  war,  are  exclusively  vested  in  the  supreme  and 
general  government. 

Then  if  it  happens  that  you  do  enforce  the  hostile  measures 
with  which  you  menace  this  city;  take  by  force  that  satisfaction 
which  up  to  this  hour'has  never  been  denied  you  by  this  govern- 
ment— which  it  has  never  been  able  to  give  you  (as  the  nature  of 
the  subject  demands  deliberate  examination;  and  the  competent 
authorities  to  make  the  inquiry  reside  at  a great  distance) — if  you 
interfere  in  a matter  exclusively  appertaining  to  the  sole  consi- 
deration of  the  general  government  of  France,  and  attack  a peo- 
ple unprepared  and  undefended,  you  will  be  responsible  to  the 
laws  of  nature  and  humanity  for  the  sad  consequences  which 
must  inevitably  ensue.  And  the  general  government  of  France, 
to  which  you  are  responsible,  and  which  prides  itself  upon  fol- 
lowing the  principles  of  reason  and  justice,  will  not  consider 
that  she  has  been  well  served  by  you. 

Your  excellency  is  aware  that  no  nation  can  actually  make 
war  against  another  without  a previous  declaration  of  hostilities, 
made  by  the  general  government;  and  that  whatever  is  done  by 
subjects  without  that  necessary  preliminary  is  contrary  to  the 
law  of  nations,  and  a violation  of  the  respect  due  to  their  own 
government. 

Nevertheless,  as  it  is  my  duty  in  the  last  resort,  to  protect 
this  country,  whose  welfare  has  been  confined  to  me,  and  to 
avert  from  it  the  calamities  with  which  it  is  menaced,  I request 
of  your  excellency  to  state  to  me  what  is  the  satisfaction  you 
require,  bearing  in  mind  that  1 am  the  governor  of  a people 
which  is  subject  to  the  law,  and  which  cannot  be  spoliated  of 
its  rights  but  after  legal  conviction  by  competent  authority;  and 
also,  that  whatever  step  I now  take  may  never  be  considered 
as  voluntary  satisfaction,  but  as  a sacrifice  made  to  force,  and 
because  without  the  authority  of  my  supreme  government,  I 
cannot  engage  in  war.  Accept,  &c.  JOSE  M.  VESGA, 

Colonel  and  governor  of  Carthagena. 

REPLY  OF  THE  FRENCH  ADMIRAL. 

Hebe,  before  Carthagena,  4th  October,  1833.  Naval  station  of 
the  Antillies. 

Sir:  The  representative  of  a great  nation  has  been  insulted 
in  Carthagena  by  a people  that  believe  itself  worthy  of  liberty, 
and  yet  does  not  know  how  to  be  just. 

This  event,  that  all  civilized  nations  must  condemn,  has 
brought  me  before  Carthagena  to  demand  the  punishment  of 
the  delinquents,  and  to  protect  the  consul  of  France  and  ail  my 
fellow  countrymen  in  Carthagena,  with  the  impression  that 
your  authority  is  insufficient  to  repress  these  criminal  acts. 

I appreciate  the  facility  which  has  been  accorded  to  the  French 
consul  to  come  on  board  the  Hebe;  and  I consider  this  as  the 
first  step  to  that  satisfaction  which  we  have  a right  to  expect, 
since  I cannot  admit  the  competency  of  your  tribunals  to  judge 
the  representative  of  my  nation,  the  victim,  too,  of  wrongs  which 
France  well  knows  how  to  revenge. 

The  question  of  the  reparation  due  to  national  honor  cannot, 

I am  well  aware,  be  definitely  settled,  but  by  our  respective  su- 
preme governments.  Yours,  however,  is  necessarily  responsi- 
ble for  the  criminal  actions  of  its  agents. 

But  as  to  that  which  relates  to  the  attack  made  on  the  3d  of 
August,  upon  the  person  of  M.  Adolphe  Barrott,  knowing  that 
the  examinations  are  concluded,  I give  you  till  Tuesday  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  chastisement  of  the  “alcade,”  (who  was  the  first 
author  of  the  attack  upon  the  consul)  and  of  his  accomplices,  in 
exciting  the  popular  feeling. 

If  I do  not  obtain  satisfaction  in  this  matter,  so  far  from  hold- 
ing in  consideration  the  advice  tendered  me  hy  your  excellency, 
I have  the  honor  to  inform  you,  that  I shall  place  the  vessels 
under  my  command  in  such  a position  as  to  blockade  the  port; 
and  it  is  just  that  the  citizens  of  Carthagena  should  suffer  the 
first  consequence  of  the  atrocities,  of  which  M.  Barrott  has 
been  the  victim. 

If  the  people  of  Colombia  do  not  know  the  French,  I request 
you,  sir,  to  instruct  them  how  that  great  nation  recently  knew 
how,  with  its  naval  forces,  to  chastise  Algiers  for  the  insolence 
of  a barbarian,  and  Lisbon  for  an  offence  less  heavy  than  that 
which  has  been  committed  against  the  French  consul. 

Some  Frenchmen  remain  at  Carthagena,  and  they  will  doubt- 
less, be  the  mark  for  similar  criminal  attacks — but  let  the  cul- 
prits have  a care,  since  my  resolution  is  taken — the  fleet  of  ad- 
miral Maekau  shall  come  to  destroy  your  walls,  and  to  complete 
the  work  of  vengeance.  Your  excellency  ought  to  confide  in 
the  esteem  of  the  French,  and  you  may  make  yourself  worthy 
of  it,  by  sending  on  hoard  this  vessel  all  my  countrymen  who 
desire  to  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  my  flag,  and 
who  consider  themselves  menaced  by  your  government.  Ac- 
cept, &c.  DUPONT. 
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Carthagena,  October  4,  1833. 

To  the  commandant  of  the  French  squadron  before  this  place. 

Sir:  The  accompany  copy  of  the  answer  to  be  transmitted  to 
the  governor  of  Martinique,  will  serve  your  excellency  as  an 
answer  to  your  note  of  this  date.  Your  excellency  admits  that 
the  question  is  to  be  definitely  settled  by  our  supreme  govern- 
ments—then  the  satisfaction  demanded  by  your  subaltern  go- 
vernment from  mine  also  subaltern,  is  informal,  unworthy  and 
invalid. 

Jn  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are,  the  menaces  you  lavish 
upon  us  may  be  realized  with  impunity;  we  are  without  a garri- 
son, without  artillery,  and  in  a state  perfectly  defenceless,  for 
we  did  not  expect  a foreign  attack,  nor  anticipate  invasion,  from 
our  friends. 

If,  disregarding  the  facts,  that  the  affair  of  the  French  consul 
is  consigned  to  our  highest  authorities,  and  that  I am  expressly 
forbidden  to  interfere  with  foreign  or  diplomatic  relations,  your 
excellency  should  persist  in  executing  your  menace,  against  a 
defenceless  people,  your  excellency  will  be  responsible  to  God 
and  man  for  the  injuries  you  will  perpetrate. 

Be  assured,  M.  le  Commandant,  that  no  satisfaction  which 
you  can  make  will  merit  that  name:  as  I have  not  the  power  to 
accord  it,  nor  you  that  of  demanding  it.  Instead  of  honorable 
satisfaction,  it  would  be  the  mere  act  of  violence,  perpetraled 
by  the  strong  on  the  weak.  Your  excellency  implies  that  your 
countrymen  are  menaced  in  my  government.  They  have  never 
enjoyed  more  security,  and  I appeal  to  the  testimony  of  even 
the  consul,  whether  they  have  not  walked  the  streets  safely  at 
all  hours  of  the  night.  Nevertheless,  if  your  excellency  persists 
in  hostilities,  the  French  here  have  only  to  demand  a passport 
for  your  vessel  to  receive  it. 

I transmit  this  day  to  the  supreme  government,  the  several 
communications  on  the  subject,  and  you  may  rest  assured  the 
subject  will  be  viewed  with  the  consideration  which  demands 
the  national  honor,  and  the  desire  of  remaining  in  perfect  amity 
with  France.  Accept,  &c.  JOSE  MARIA  VESGA. 

Hebe,  before  Carthagena,  15 th  October,  1833. 

Sir:  Your  excellency  writes  me  like  an  attorney  at  law,  I 
shall  now  answer  you  like  a military  man,  who  knows  his  duty. 

The  subject  which  has  brought  me  before  Carthagena,  evi- 
dently resolves  itself  into  two  parts,  viz:  the  satisfaction  which 
my  government  will  require  for  the  insult  offered  her  in  the  in- 
violable person  of  her  consul  in  Catthagena,  and  secondly,  the 
personal  wrong  done  to  M.  Barrott.  The  last  question  is  that 
which  now  engages  ray  attention,  as  I had  the  honor  of  telling 
you  yesterday.  How  is  it  that  your  tribunals  (whose  compe- 
tency I do  not  admit)  did  not  require  more  than  two  days,  (com- 
prehending the  time  the  insult  was  received),  to  consider  the 
complaint  of  the  vilest  of  men,  and  to  consign  the  French  con- 
sul to  prison,  whilst  your  tribunals  have  not  been  able  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  complaint  made  by  the  same  consul,  during  more 
than  two  months?  This  is  my  complaint. 

Supposing  that  the  legal  proceedings  have  proved  that  senor 
Barrott  is  not  guilty  of  the  charge  of  which  he  has  been  odiously 
accused,  I require  that  the  court  may  pronounce  his  acquittal, 
and  restore  him,  not  to  such  liberty  as  when  I arrived  here,  but 
to  the  entire  freedom  of  which  Colombia  ought  not  to  deprive 
Iiim,  and  that  this  acquittal  be  published  in  the  official  Gazette 
of  the  province.  Desiring  to  enable  the  two  nations  again  to 
enter  into  amicable  relations,  and  to  afford  sufficient  time  for 
your  courts,  I concede  to  you  two  more  days.  But  after  the 
setting  of  the  sun  on  Thursday,  I shall  receive  no  more  commu- 
nications, and  afterwards  impelled  by  my  duty  which  I know  in 
all  its  parts,  I shall  proceed  to  execute  the  part  I have  announc- 
ed. Accept,  &c. 

Carthagena,  6th  October,  1833. 

To  the  commandant  of  the  French  squadron  before  this  place. 

Your  excellency  addresses  me  as  a lawyer,  claiming  for  your- 
self the  appellation  of  soldier. 

As  the  civil  governor  of  this  province,  I can  employ  no  other 
language  but  that  of  the  law,  and  especially  the  law  of  nations. 

Although  I am  myself  a soldier',  yet  it  is  not  as  a soldier  that 
I am  to  discuss  this  question  with  you.  The  question  of  state 
for  the  alleged  insult  to  the  flag  of  France  is  to  be,  you  admit, 
decided  byoursupreme  government;  and  that  relating  to  the  al- 
leged private  injury  done  to  the  person  of  the  consul,  is  to  be 
decided  by  the  court  of  justice.  In  neither  case  have  you  (act- 
ing under  subaltern  authority)  any  right  to  interfere. 

I am  precluded  from  entering  into  the  consideration  of  the 
question,  whether  the  tribunals  are  or  are  not  competent  to  ad- 
judicate upon  subjects  relating  to  consuls,  or  even  to  higher  di- 
plomatic characters.  The  delay  you  complain  of  in  the  non- 
.decision  of  the  cause  in  two  months,  is  the  result  of  the  consti- 
tution of  our  tribunals,  over  which  I have  no  control. 

The  necessary  forms  having  been  complied  with,  the  consul’s 
complaint  has  been  decided  by  the  judge;  and  according  to  law, 
itihas'been  remitted  to  the  supreme  court,  which  alone  is  com- 
petent to  promulgate  the  decision.  Then  it  is  apparent,  that  it 
js  wholly  out  of  my  power  to  pronounce  the  acquittal  you  desire, 
^s  the  only  competent  authority  is  three  hundred  leagues  dis- 
tant. Any  such  act  of  mine  would  be  informal  and  invalid,  dic- 
tated by  force  and  contrary  to  law. 

If  you  persist  in  your  meditated  hostilities,  I can  only  protest 
against  the  results,  as  I should  against  any  other  act  of  violence, 
for  in  the  difficult  circumstance  in  which  unfortunately  this  city 


is  placed,  and  within  the  narrow  limits  to  which  my  power  is 
confined,  I cannot  repel  an  attack  from  any  aggressor. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  circumstances,  your  excellency 
ought  to  be  persuaded  of  the  sentiments  which  animate  me  in 
favor  of  your  nation  with  which  ours  has  so  much  analogy,  and 
of  the  considerations  of  regard,  with  which  I have  the  honor  to 
be,  &c.  &c.  &c.  JOSE  MARIA  VESGA. 

[Affairs  remained  in  this  state -on  the  8th,  when  the  vessel 
sailed  which  brought  the  news  to  Jamaica.] 
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COMMERCE  AND  INDUSTRY  IN  RUSSIA. 

The  Commercial  Gazette  of  St.  Petersburg!),  presents  the 
state  of  commerce  in  the  whole  empire, during  the  year  of  1832. 

The  exportations  of  the  produce  of  Russia,  exceeds  the  im- 
portations by  35  millions  of  rubles.  The  income  of  the  custom 
house  revenue  has  augmented  13  millions  more  than  the  year 
before.  The  Commercial  Gazette  announces  that  in  1832,  there 
have  been  established  149  new  manufactories,  and  that  the 
number  of  working  hands  in  their  manufactories  has  increased 
to  10,475. 

In  1832,  there  were  existing  in  the  empire  5,599  manufacto- 
ries, which  employ  284,358  workmen.  There  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  southern  part  of  Siberia,  a new  and  very  beautiful 
kind  of  animal  for  wool.  In  Petersburg!!,  Moscow  and  Smo- 
lensko,  great  preparations  are  made  for  establishing  pew  fabrics 
for  cloth.  The  operations  of  the  Russian  American’  company, 
have  produced  during  the  years  1830  and  1831,  a dividend  of  120 
rubles  for  every  share. 

The  Monthly  Magazine,  manifests  all  their  improvements  in 
an  excellent  article,  from  which  we  make  the  following  extract: 
After  treating  of  the  advantages  which  the  government  promis- 
ed itself  from  the  establishment  of  military  colonies,  which  in 
the  opinion  of  count  Ozeirouski,  ought  to  give  to  the  empire  in 
the  space  of  10  years,  a national  army  of  6 millions  of  soldiers, 
the  English  writer  enters  into  the  question  of  the  pecuniary  re- 
sources of  Russia.  This  is  a point  on  which  the  European  po- 
liticians ought  to  reflect  seriously. 

It  is  an  error  to  adopt  generaily  for  the  basis  of  these  calcula- 
tions the  situation  of  Russia,  as  it  was  half  a century  ago,  and 
without  taking  sufficiently  into  consideration  the  prodigious  cir- 
culation, which  since  that  period,  the  commerce  and  industry 
of  that  country  has  acquired.  To  show  the  progress  of  industry, 
it  is  sufficient  to  know  that  the  exports  of  the  produce  in  the 
whole  empire,  which  in  178R  was  only  18,720,000  rubles  of  sil- 
ver, increased  in  1827  to  254,770,423. 

Manufactures  have  multiplied  in  the  same  proportion.  It  is 
known  that  Russia,  which  in  1788  imported  from  England  all 
her  woollen  goods,  now  manufactures  all  she  wrants  for  her  own 
consumption. 

The  number  of  manufactories  is  limited  to  6,000,  of  which  the 
annual  produce  in  1824,  was  117,625,735  rubles,  whilst  the  value 
of  exports  which,  according  to  the  official  statement,  were  four 
years  before  58  millions  of  rubles,  increased  26  millions  in  1824. 

Since  that  period,  Russia  has  acquired  a new  source  of  riches 
— we  speak  of  the  gold  and  diamond  mines,  which  have  been 
discovered  in  the  mountains  of  Oural.  Before  1821,  there  were 
only  two  mines  known  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  empire  (in 
the  government  of  Tobolsk);  but  since  the  discovery  of  the  great 
mines  of  Oural,  in  which  was  found  a single  lump  weighing  25 
pounds,  the  results  have  been  very  considerable.  From  1824  to 
1827  these  mines,  which  are  15  in  number,  have  produced  a 
quantity  of  gold,  valued  at  2,500,000  pounds  sterling— results 
more  beneficial  than  were  ever  obtained  in  the  most  abundant 
mines  of  South  America. 

The  discovery  of  the  diamond  mines  is  more  recent.  Notic- 
ing the  analogies  which  existed  between  the  formation  of  the 
Oural  mountains,  and  those  presented  by  the  diamond  districts 
of  Serrafria,  in  Brazil,  Mr.  De  Ilumbold  manifested  his  convic- 
tion, that  the  chains  of  the  mountains  of  Oural  ought  likewise 
to  contain  diamond. 

The  Russian  government  investigated  this  conjecture,  and 
sent  a commission  of  scientific  men,  which  ascertained  the  truth 
of  Mr.  De  Ifimibold’s  assertion.  They  have  found  in  Oural, 
diamonds  as  brilliant,  and  of  water  as  pure  as  in  Brazil. 

Russia  sees  the  invincible  necessity  of  extending  herself  south 
and  east.  She  is  already  mistress  of  the  whole  navigation  of 
the  Black  and  Caspian  sees.  Two  of  the  greatest  navigable  ri- 
vers of  the  empire  empty  into  the  Black  sea,  and  carry  them  the 
produce  of  an  immense  country,  a country  so  fertile,  that  the 
agricultural  productions  are  ten  times  more  considerable  than 
the  interior  consumption  requires.  A few  statistical  accounts 
will  be  sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  the  abundance  of  those  pro- 
visions. Only  in  the  space  of  ten  years,  the  population  of  Odes- 
sa has  increased  from  five  thousand  to  thirty-five  thousand  in- 
habitants. In  Odessa,  there  are  French,  Greek  and  Italian  the- 
atres, schools  for  jurisprudence,  navigation  and  commerce,  in 
fact  all  the  institutions  vvhich  can  be  found  in  the  most  civilized 
countries.  [Boston  paper. 

— >»e  @ ©♦«<— 

LEGISLATURE  OF  RHODE  ISLAND. 

October  31.  The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Mr.  E. 
R.  Potter — 

Whereas,  the  general  assembly,  which  elected  Asher  Robbins 
a senator  to  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  on  the  19th  of  June 
last,  did  not  comply  with  the  provisions  of  an  act  entitled  “an 
act  in  addition  to  an  act  regulating  the  manner  of  admitting 
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freemen  and  directing  the  method  of  electing  officers  in  this 
state,”  by  virtue  of  which  the  members  of  one  branch  of  said 
assembly  then  held  their  entire  offices,  but  proceeded  prema- 
turely therein,  and  the  said  election  is  therefore  void,  and  ought 
to  be  so  declared  by  this  assembly. 

Therefore,  Be  it  enacted  by  the  general  assembly,  and  by  the 
authority  thereof  it  is  enacted,  that  the  said  election,  be,  and 
the  same  is  hereby  declared  to  be,  null  and  void,  and  of  no 
effect,  and  the  office  is  hereby  declared  to  be  vacant. 

After  a debate  which  lasted  until  six  in  the  evening,  the  reso- 
lution was  adopted  by  a majority,  of  16. 

Nov.  1.  A regular  protest  was  had  against  the  preceding  reso- 
lution—it  was  laid  on  the  table. 

A formal  remonstrance  was  then  offered  against  going  into 
a grand  committee  to  eject  3 senator  of  the  United  States— laid 
on  the  table.  . 

The  following  remonstrance  was  next  presented— and  laid  Otl 
the  table— 

General  assembly,  October  session,  Jl.  D.  1833. 

We,  the  undersigned  representatives  in  the  general  assem- 
bly, of  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plan  tations,  do 
hereby  enter  our  solemn  protest  against  the  meeting  of  the 
grand  committee  at  this  present  lime,  for  the  purpose  of  elect- 
ing a senator  of  the  United  States  for  six  years  from  the  fourth 
day  of  March,  A.D.  1833,  and  against  all  the  proceedings  there- 
in, in  regard  to  such  election,  as  wholly  illegal  and  void.  We 
protest  against  the  meeting  of  said  committee,  and  also  said  pro- 
ceedings, because  at  the  October  session,  1832,  of  the  general 
assembly  continued  and  held,  by  adjournment,  at  Providence, 
on  the  second  Monday  of  January,  A.  D.  1833,  a senator  of  the 
United  States,  to  wit:  The  hon.  Asher  Robbins  was  duly  elect- 
ed by  the  two  houses,  in  grand  committee,  for  six  years,  from 
said  fourth  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1833,  in  conformity  to  the  law 
of  this  state,  and  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States;  be- 
cause there  is  not  at  this  time  any  vacancy  existing  in  the  office 
of  senator  which  would  authorise  this  general  assembly  to  pro- 
ceed to  an  election;  and  because  an  election  of  senator  for  said 
term,  at  this  session  of  the  general  assembly,  would  be  contra- 
ry to  the  existing  law  of  the  state.  We  furthermore,  declare 
that  we  will  not  vote  or  act  in  this  grand  committee,  otherwise 
than  to  protest,  as  we  do  now  protest,  against  the  meeting 
thereof  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  and  against  all  the  proceed- 
ings therein,  as  wholly  illegal  and  void. 

B.  Hazard,  Joseph  L.  Tillinghast,  James  Chace,  Daniel 
Greene,  Peter  Pratt,  Win.  Sheldon,  Levi  Haile,  John  R.  Peck- 
ham,  Oliver  G.  Waterman,  Borden  Slocum,  Benjamin  Kimball, 
Haile  M.  Sisson,  Parker  Lawton,  James  G.  Bowen,  Jeremiah 
Whipple,  Ariel  Cooke,  Abner  Chace,  Edward  C.  Manton,  Je- 
diah  Shaw,  Nathaniel  Church,  Arnold  Wibur,  II.  Y.  Cranston, 
Christopher  E.  Robbins,  George  G.  King,  Josiah  Whitaker, 
’ Nathl.  S.  Ruggles. 

In  grand  committee,  Nov.  1.  1833.  Read  and  laid  on  the  ta- 
ble before  proceeding  to  election.  H.  B.  secretary. 

Called  up  same  sitting  a*nd  ordered  not  to  be  recorded — 29  for 
— 48  against.  H.  B.  secretary. 

State  of  Rhode  Island,  #c.  secretary's  office,  Nov.  1st,  Jl.  D.  1833. 

The  foregoing  is  a true  copy  of  protest,  and  of  the  entries 
thereon  now  on  file  in  this  office. 

Witness,  HENRY  BOWEN,  secretary. 

Mr.  Allen  then  nominated  the  hon.  E.  R.  Potter,  as  senator 
from  this  state  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  to  hold  his 
office  from  the  fourth  day  of  last  March.  He  was  appointed. 
The  minority  refused  to  vote  on  the  question. 

The  votes  given  at  the  late  election  for  members  of  congress 
being  officially  counted,  shewed  the  following  result: 

Whole  number  of  votes,  5,350. 

Tristam  Burges,  - 3,162 

Dutee  J.  Pearce,  - 2,073 

Wilkins  Updike,  - 1,904 

Tristam  Burges  elected,  and  no  other  person. 

{frJ^Thc  particulars  of  this  case  in  Rhode  Island  are  thus 
presented  in  the  United  States  Gazette — 

We  stated  a few  days  since,  that  the  legislature  of  Rhode  Is- 
land had  declared  the  election  of  Mr.  Robbins,  to  the  United 
States  senate,  null  and  void;  and  had  elected  to  his  place  a man 
of  the  name  of  Potter,  a person  busy  hi  the  matter  at  issue. 
This  extraordinary  act  needs  some  explanation.  It  is  known, 
perhaps,  that  the  little  state  of  Rhode  Island  has  no  constitu- 
tion; it  contents  itself  with  a charter  from  one  of  the  Charleses 
of  England.  Some  time  since,  the  legislature  passed  what  was 
denominated  “a  perpetuation  act;”  which  declared  that  if  there 
was  no  election  of  state  senators,  governor  and  lieutenant  go- 
vernor, by  the  people,  then  those  already  in  power  should  hold 
office  until  an  election  should  be  had.  This  situation  of  affairs 
occurred  in  1832,  and  of  course  the  governor,  lieutenant  gover- 
nor and  senate  continued,  while  a new  canvass  was  carried  on; 
meantime  a choice  of  a U.  S.  senator  was  made,  the  hon.  Asher 
Robbins  having  been  elected,  and  the  judges  were  appointed. 
It  is  now  declared,  by  the  majority  of  a legislature,  composed 
of  Jackson  men  and  anti- masons,  that  the  perpetuation  act  was 
illegal;  ( unconstitutional  it  could  not  be),  and  of  course  that  the 
election  of  Mr.  Asher  Robbins  was  null  and  void.  The  editor 
of  the  Providence  City  Gazette  argues,  with  great  correctness, 
that  if  the  action  of  the  perpetuated  legislature  was  of  non  effect 
in  the  choice  of  Mr.  Robbins,  it  was  of  course  equally  a nullity 
in  the  choice  of  judges.  Wherefore,  he  cautions  the  sheriff  of 


Providence  county  against  executing  the  sentence  of  the  judge 
against  two  criminals,  ordered  by  that  court  to  be  put  to  death. 

These  are,  indeed,  strange  things.  It  will  surely  be  murder 
to  execute  the  criminals  alluded  to — and  all  the  proceedings  of 
the  various  state  authorities  during  the  period  referred  to,  so  far 
as  they  were  the  acts  of  agents  under  annual  appointments, 
must  be  rendered  illegal  and  void,  if  the  senate  of  the  United 
States  sanctions  this  party  movement — this  feeling  of  power, 
and  forgetfulness  of  right. 

Qr^»Since  the  preceding  was  in  type,  we  have  the  Providence 
Journal  of  the  9th  inst.  containing  an  extract  from  the  charter 
of  Rhode  Island  which  bears  upon  this  subject,  and  shews  that 
if  the  “perpetuation  act”  was  illegal,  the  present  governor  and 
senate  have  not  a legal  existence,  it  being  required  that  future 
governors,  &c.  “shall”  give  their  “engagement”  or  oaths,  in 
the  presence  of  the  old  governor,  deputy  governor,  &c.  The 
l “Journal”  says~- 

“The  words  [of  the  eh  after]  are  most  imperative — ‘shall 
giVe  the  said  engagement.’  &c.  before  a legally  constituted  go- 
vernor, &c.  If  the  engagement  were  taken  by  those  Who  now 
officiate  as  governor,  deputy  governor,  &c.  by  pei'Sons  not  au- 
thorised under  the  charter,  to  administer  and  receive  it,  it  could 
not  amount  to  any  thing.  It  is  the  same  precisely  as  if  no  en- 
gagement were  taken;  and  if  the  present  officiating  governor, 
deputy  governor,  &e.  have  not  taken  the  necessary  engage- 
ment, for  want  of  persons  qualified  to  administer  it,  one  man  is 
as  much  of  a governor,  or  as  much  of  a deputy  governor,  or  as 
much  of  a senator,  at  this  moment,  as  any  other  man. 

“In  such  an  unfortunate  dilemma  does  the  singular  ground  as- 
sumed by  Mr.  Potter  and  his  partizans  place  our  state.  But  the 
truth  is,  governor  Arnold  and  his  senate  were — under  an  act  of 
the  general  assembly — duly  qualified  to  elect  Mr.  Robbins,  and 
duly  qualified  to  administer  the  engagement  to  the  present  act- 
ing state  government.” 

In  looking  at  the  whole  subject,  the  necessity  of  adopting  a 
constitution  for  the  government  of  Rhode  Island  3eems  mani- 
fest— the  practical  parts  of  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment depending  so  much  as  it  does  upon  usage. 

— —►»e  @ #i»— 

INTRUDERS  ON  THE  CREEK  LANDS. 

Executive  department,  Tuscaloosa,  October  23,  1833. 

I have  received  to  day  by  express  from  the  hon.  P.  T.  Harris, 
one  of  the  circuit  court  judges  of  this  state,  sundry  documents 
establishing  the  fact  that  all  attempts  by  the  civil  officers  to  in- 
vestigate the  circumstances  in  relation  to  the  killing  of  Owen, 
have  proved  unavailing,  and  that  the  processes  of  the  court  have 
been  set  at  defiance  by  the  commanding  officer  at  FortMitchell. 
I transmit  copies  of  the  whole  of  these  despatches,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  president,  and  respectfully  request  that  you 
will  advise  me  of  his  determination  on  the  subject  at  an  early 
period.  I have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  sir,  your 
obedient  servant,  JOHN  GAYLE. 

Horv.  Lewis  Cass , secretary  of  war  at  Washington  city. 

Russel  court  house,  \lth  October. 

Sir— To  your  excellency,  as  chief  magistrate  of  the  state  of 
Alabama,  I enclose  copies  of  a correspondence  between  the  so- 
licitor general  of  this  circuit,  and  the  commanding  officer  at  Fort 
Mitchell,  the  affidavit  of  the  sheriff  of  this  county,  the  affidavits 
of  two  gentlemen  by  the  names  of  Burton  and  Couch,  (both  of 
whom  reside  at  or  near  Fort  Mitchell),  the  attachment  which 
issued  for  the  arrest  of  major  McIntosh,  for  a contempt  of  the 
court,  with  the  sheriff’s  return  thereon, and  the  bill  of  indictment 
against  David  Manning  and  others,  for  the  murder  of  Hardeman 
Owen.  By  an  examination  of  the  letter  of  major  Mein  tosh,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  soldiers  who  were  present  at  the  killing  of 
Owen,  were  at  Fort  Mitchell  when  that  letter  was  written:  and 
that  the  persons  for  whom  subpoenas  issued,  were  secreted  at 
the  time  the  sheriff  was  permitted  to  search  within  the  fort  for 
them,  is  established  by  Burton’s  and  Couch’s  affidavits.  From 
all  the  papers  herewith  sent,  you  will  perceive  that  the  process 
of  the  court  is  set  at  defiance,  and  that  without  some  assistance, 
we  shall  have  to  submit  to  the  military  authority  which  has 
been  established  at  Fort  Mitchell.  You  can  readily  imagine,  if 
the  officer  commanding,  refuse  to  give  up  the  soldiers  as  wit- 
nesses, that  we  cannot  expect  them  to  be  surrendered  to  the 
mandatory  process  of  the  court  when  that  process  is  intended 
to  bring  them  before  the  civil  tribunals  to  answer  to  the  violated 
laws.  He  has  already  determined  “that  the  soldier  who  shot 
Hardeman  Owens  was  in  the  lawful  execution  of  his  duty,” 
and  from  this  decision  there  can  be  no  appeal,  unless  the  arm 
of  the  state  is  put  forth  to  protect  the  courts.  It  need  not  be 
stated  to  your  excellency,  that  the  common  soldier  is  but  the 
mere  machine  in  the  hands  of  the  officer,  and  you  can.  with- 
out difficulty,  see  that  there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe  that 
the  apprehensions  of  the  sheriff  are  too  well  founded.  You  will 
also  perceive  that  the  posse  comitatus  is  entirely  insufficient  to 
afford  adequate  protection  to  the  court  and  its  officers.  It  only 
remains  then  for  your  excellency  to  apply  the  proper  remedy, 
and  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  sheriff  a sufficient  force  to  com- 
mand respect  to  the  laws.  Until  this  be  done,  or  the  United 
States  troops  removed,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  enforce 
the  criminal  laws  in  any  case  where  they  may  be  resisted.  In 
closing  this  communication,  T will  only  add  that  the  court  has 
received  every  aid  in  his  power  from  col.  Pickett,  who  has  been 
diligent  in  ferreting  out  the  testimony,  and  active  in  his  exer- 
tions to  bring  to  justiee  those  who  have  been  charged  with  the 
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murder  of  Owen.  lam  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  ser- 
vant, P.  T.  HARRIS. 

Copy  of  a letter  from  col.  Pickett  to  major  McIntosh. 

Russell  Court  House,  (Jlla.)  October  14,  1833. 

Sir — I am  advised  through  the  medium  of  the  “Globe,”  at 
Washington  city,  the  official  paper  of  the  administration,  and 
from  other  high  and  respectable  sources,  that  the  commanding 
officer  at  Fort  Mitchell  has  been  instructed  to  afford  to  our  civil 
authorities,  all  proper  facilities  for  putting  the  case  of  the  killing 
of  Hardeman  Owen  in  a train  for  legal  investigation.  The 
circuit  court  of  Alabama,  for  the  county  of  Russell,  is  now  in 
session,  and  a bill  of  indictment  against  the  perpetrator  or  per- 
petrators.of  that  act,  will  this  day  be  prepared.  In  pursuance 
of  those  instructions,  I have  thought  proper,  from  a sense  of 
duty,  to  ask  at  your  hands  the  aid  requested;  and  to  facilitate 
this  object,  that  the  detachment  of  soldiers  who  were  present 
at  the  killing  of  Owen  be  delivered  over  to  the  sheriff  of  this 
county.  The  reason  why  this  is  deemed  necessary,  is  owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  name  or  names  of  the  person 
who  committed  the  act,  as  .no  one  was  present,  it  appears,  but 
the  file  of  soldiers — or  this  may  be  dispensed  with  if  you  will 
be  good  enough  to  furnish  the  state  with  the  name  or  names  in 
question,  and  with  the  witnesses  who  will  prove  the  fact.  Re- 
spectfully, your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  D.  PICKETT,  solicitor  8th  judicial  circuit. 

P.  S.  Accompanied  herewith,  is  the  Globe  of  the  24th  August, 
last,  containing  the  article  alluded  to.  An  answer  is  respect- 
fully requested.  W.  D.  P. 

Fort  Mitchell,  ( Ala.)  15 th  October,  1833. 

Sir — In  reply  to  your  communication  of  yesterday,  informing 
me  that  you  have  been  advised  through  the  medium  of  the 
“Globe,”  at  Washington  city,  the  official  paper  of  the  adminis- 
tration, and  from  other  high  and  respectable  sources,  that  the 
commanding  officer  at  Fort  Mitchell  has  been  instructed  to  afford 
to  our  civil  authorities  all  proper  facilities  for  putting  the  case  of 
the  killing  of  Hardeman  Owen  in  a state  for  legal  investigation, 

I have  to  inform  you  that  I have  received  no  instructions  rela 
tive  to  the  case  above  cited,  and  I apprehend  I will  not,  from 
the  single  fact  that  the  soldier  who  shot  Hardeman  Owen  was 
in  the  lawful  execution  of  his  duty.  I must  therefore  decline 
your  invitation  to  deliver  to  the  sheriff  of  this  county  the  de- 
tachment cf  soldiers  who  were  present  at  the  time  that  Owen 
was  killed.  Had  any  officer  or  soldier  of  my  command  unlaw- 
fully used  violence  or  committed  any  offienee  against  the  per- 
sons or  property  of  any  citizen  of  the  U.  Suites,  such  as  is  pu- 
nishable by  the  known  laws  of  the  land,  no  one  would  have  been 
more  ready  or  willing  upon  legal  application  duly  made  to  use 
their  utmost  endeavors  to  deliver  over  such  accused  person  or 
persons  to  the  civil  magistrate.  I am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,  J.  S.  MtIN'TOSH,ma/.  bt. 

4 th  infantry  commanding. 

To  Win.  D.  Pickett,  esq.  solicitor  8 th  judicial  circuit. 

The  state  of  Alabama,  ) Circuit  court, 

Russell  county,  j October  term,  1833. 

To  the  sheriff  of  said  county,  greeting:  You  are  hereby  com- 
manded without  delay  to  take  the  body  of  major  James  McIn- 
tosh, if  to  be  found  in  your  county,  and  bring  him  forthwith  be- 
fore the  lion,  the  judge  of  the  circuit  court  for  the  county  of  Rus- 
sell, now  in  session,  to  answer  to  said  court  for  a contempt  of 
the  same. 

Herein  fail  not,  and  have  you  then  and  there  this  wiit  with 
your  endorsement  thereon.  Bevil  Lucas,  clerk  of  the  circuit 
court  for  Russell  county,  this  15th  October,  1833. 

B.  G.  G.  A.  LUCAS,  clerk. 

Issued  15 th  October,  1833. 

The  state  1 Sheriff's  return.  I went  to  the  fort  and 

vs.  > called  on  defendant.  He  swore  I should  not 

James  McIntosh.  ) touch  him.  I am  satisfied  if  I had  made  the 
attempt|it  would  have  been  at  the  risque  of  my  life;  that  defen- 
dant was  commanding  officer  of  the  fort,  and  had  sworn  on 
yesterday  he  would  not  surrender  up  any  one  in  the  fort. 

ED.  CROWELL,  sheriff,  R.  C. 

October  16, 1833. 

The  state  of  Alabama,  ) Circuit  court, 

Russsel  county , j October  term,  1833. 

I do  hereby  certify  the  within  attachment  and  endorsement 
is  a true  copy  from  the  original  on  file  in  my  office. 

B.  G.  G,  A.  LUCAS,  clerk. 

October  17,  1833. 

The  state  of  Alabama,  ) Circuit  court, 

Russell  county,  j October  term,  1833. 

Personally  appeared  Edmond  Crowell,  sheriff  of  said  county, 
in  open  court,  who  being  duly  sworn,  deposelh  and  saith  that 
on  the  14th  instant  he  had  placed  in  his  hands  by  order  of  said 
court  subpoenas  for  Frank  Barger.  James  Emerson,  James  King 
and  David  Manning,  officer  and  soldiers  of  the  United  States 
army,  under  command  of  major  James  S.  McIntosh,  at  Fort 
Mitchell,  in  said  county,  that  he  proceeded  to  the  quarters  of 
the  major  and  told  him  he  had  certain  processes  for  the  indivi- 
duals above  named,  and  wished  to  serve  them.  Ilis  reply  was 
“I’ll  be  damned  if  I give  up  a man.”  ' After  he  had  put  up  his 
horse  and  returned,  the  major  upon  ascertaining  the  papers 


were  not  to  take  the  persons,  but  merely  subpoenas  affiant,  was 
permitted  to  search  the  fort,  but  could  not  find  any  one  of  them. 
That  he  succeeded  in  serving  the  subpoena  on  lieut.  David  Man- 
ning out  of  the  fort.  He  replied,  “I  shall  not  go.”  That  on  the 
15th  inst.  a capias  in  the  nature  of  an  attachment  for  contempt  of 
said  court  against  said  maj.  McIntosh,  was  placed  in  my  hands 
by  the  clerk  of  said -court;  that  he  again  proceeded  to  the  fort  and 
the  place  where  the  major  was,  and  told  him  he  had  a capias  to 
take  him  to  court.  He  replied,  “you  shall  not  touch  me,”  at 
the  same  time  saying  he  had  not  treated  the  court  with  con- 
tempt, and  that  said  court  had  no  authority  to  take  him.  That 
the  reason  he  did  not  attempt  to  take  his  person  when  he  had 
the  capias  was,  because  it  would  have  endangered  his  life  by  so 
doing.  That  he  is  satisfied  any  attempt  he  may  make  to  serve 
process  on  said  soldiers,  or  upon  the  said  major  will  be  resisted 
and  prove  useless.  That  the  power  of  the  county  is  insufficient 
to  execute  process  on  said  persons,  situated  as  they  are  with 
arms  and  protected  by  the  fort. 

ED.  CROWELL,  sheriff  R.  C. 

Sworn  to  in  open  court,  October  17,  1833. 

I do  hereby  certify  the  foregoing  to  be  a true  copy  from  the 
original  on  file  at  my  office.  B.  G.  G.  A.  LUCAS,  clerk. 

The  state  of  Alabama,  ) Circuit  court. 

Russell  county,  j October  term,  1833. 

This  day  came  Eli  Couch  in  open  court,  and  maketh  oath  that 
he  resides  at  Fort  Mitchell:  he  knows  sergeant  Francis  Barger, 
James  King  and  James  Emerson;  that  they  are  soldiers  in 
the  fort,  and  under  the  command  of  James  McIntosh;  that  he 
has  seen  them  in  the  fort  within  one  or  two  days  past,  and  al- 
most daily  for  the  last  five  or  six  months;  that  they  are  generally 
there  on  duty:  that  when-  he  went  with  the  sheriff  of  Russell 
county  with  process  against  them  that  they  were  absent  from 
the  said  fort  while  all  the  soldiers,  he  believes,  were  present. 

Sworn  in  open  court  the  15th  October,  1833. 

B.  G.  G.  A.  LUCAS,  clerk. 

The  state  of  Alabama,  ) Circuit,  court, 

Russell  county,  j October  term,  1833. 

This  day  came  Samuel  C.  Benton  in  open  court,  and  makes 
oath  that  he  lives  at  the  fort  and  knows  Frank  Barger,  James 
King  and  James  Emerson,  soldiers  of  the  United  States  army  at 
said  fort,  under  the  command  of  major  James  S.  McIntosh;  that 
he  has  seen  them  or  some  one  or  two  of  them  there  as  late  as 
the  13th  instant;  that  they  are  there  generally  on  duty  and  have 
been  for  some  time  past. 

Sworn  to  in  open  court,  16th  October,  1833. 

B.  G.  G.  A.  LUCAS,  clerk. 

The  state  of  Alabama,  / Circuit  court, 

Russell  county,  ] October  term,  1833. 

I do  certify  the  forgoing  to  be  true  copies  of  originals  now  on 
file  in  my  office.  October  17,  1833. 

B.  G.  G.  A.  LUCAS,  clerk. 

[Among  the  papers  communicated  to  the  governor,  and  by 
him  transmitted  to  the  war  department,  is  a copy  of  an  indict- 
ment found  by  the  grand  jury  of  Russell  county,  against  James 
Emerson,  James  King,  Frank  Barger  and  five  others  unknown, 
for  the  murder  of  Hardeman  Owen,  and  against  David  Manning 
and  Jeremiah  Austin,  for  the  inciting  to  the  commission  of  said 
crime;  which  indictment,  being  a formal  law  paper,  we  have 
thought  it  not  necessary  to  publish.] 

From  the  Richmond  Enquirer. 

We  received  yesterday  copies  of  the  instructions  which  have 
been  issued  by  the  secretary  of  war,  upon  this  subject,  (the  Ala- 
bama controversy)  the  moment  he  was  aware  that  any  difficul- 
ties were  to  be  expected.  We  lay  them  before  our  readers. — 
They  are  the  instructions  to  the  commanding  officer,  directing 
the  course  which  he  was  to  pursue.  And  also  an  extract  of  the 
instructions  to  Mr.  Key  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  who  was 
despatched  by  the  administration  to  Alabama — in  the  course  of 
the  last  week.  We  understand,  Mr.  Key  landed  from  the  steam- 
boat at  City  Point  on  Saturday  evening,  on  his  way  to  his  des- 
tination. 

Extract  of  a letter  to  major  J.  S.  McIntosh,  dated  Oct.  2 9th,  1833. 

“Sir— Your  letter  of  the  21st  inst.  to  major  general  Macomb, 
has  been  laid  before  me— and,  in  answer,  I have  to  inform  you^ 
that  you  will  interpose  no  obstacle  to  the  service  of  legal  pro- 
cess upon  any  officer  or  soldier  under  your  command,  whether 
issuing  from  the  courts  of  the  state  of  Alabama,  or  of  the  Unit- 
ed States:  On  the  contrary,  you  will  give  all  necessary  facili- 
ties to  the  execution  of  such  process. 

“It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  president,  that  any  part  of  the 
military  force  of  the  United  States  should  be  brought  into  col- 
lision with  the  civil  authority.  In  all  questions  of  jurisdiction, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  former  to  submit  to  the  latter,  and  no  con- 
siderations must  interfere  with  that  duty. 

“If,  therefore,  an  officer  of  the  state  or  of  the  United  States, 
come  with  legal  process  against  yourself  or  an  officer  or  soldier 
of  your  garrison,  you  will  freely  admit  him  within  your  post, 
and  allow  him  to  execute  his  writ  undisturbed.” 

Extract  of  a letter  from  the  secretary  of  war,  to  Francis  S.  Key, 
esq.  October  31,  1833. 

“You  have  seen  by  the  letter  addressed  to  major  McIntosh, 
it  is  the  determination  of  the  goverment  to  preserve  the  proper 
ascendency  of  the  civil  authority.  The  military  force  is  employ- 
ed by  virtue  of  an  act  of  congress,  in  a specific  object.  In  the 
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execution  of  this,  they  will  follow  the  directions  of  the  marshal, 
and  both  will  he  governed  by  your  advice,  in  every  thing  relat- 
ing to  the.  execution  of  their  duty.  Let  all  legal  process,  whe- 
ther from  the  courts  of  the  United  States  or  from  the  state  of 
Alabama,  be  submitted  to  without  resistance  and  without  hesi- 
tation. The  supremacy  of  civil  over  the  military  authority  is 
one  of  the  great  features  of  our  institutions,  and  of  the  bulwarks 
of  the  constitution.  The  president  is  particularly  solicitous 
that  no  act  should  be  done,  to  violate  this  great  principle.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  the  marshal  and  the  military  force  must  be 
defended  against  vexatious  proceedings;  and  you  will,  there- 
fore, without  delay,  in  every  instance  where  these  are  institut- 
ed against  them,  have  the  matter  brought  before  a judge  of  the 
United  States  for  his  determination.55 

The  course  indicated  in  the  latter  sentence  is  specially  au- 
thorised by  law  in  the  case  of  prosecutions  in  the  state  courts 
against  officers  of  the  United  States  for  or  on  pretence  of  any 
act  done  in  the  performance  of  their  official  duties. 

The  “Enquirer”  furnishes  the  following  further  information, 
presumed  to  be  authentic: 

“The  great  and  real  difficulty  in  the  case,  consists  in  the  num 
ber  of  persons  who  have  settled  upon  the  ceded  lands.  Their 
entire  removal  would  be  attended  with  much  distress.  The 
eviction  of  such  a multitude,  especially  as  many  of  them  were 
induced  to  remove  to  the  public  lands,  in  consequence  of  the 
temporary  permission  which  was  given  by  the  secretary  in  De- 
cember last,  could  scarcely  be  attempted  but  in  the  very  Iasi, 
resort.  It  is  understood,  that  it  will  not  even  be  thought  of, 
until  all  other  means  shall  fail  for  carrying  the  treaty  into  effect. 
But  means  have  been  adopted,  which  are  calculated  to  produce 
the  most  auspicious  results.  Col.  Abert,  the  topographical  en- 
gineer, has  been  despatched  to  the  territory  with  the  most  ur- 
gent instructions  to  accomplish  the  survey  and  selection  of  the 
Indian  lands.  It  is  hoped,  that  before  the  period  fixed  for  re- 
moval has  arrived,  colonel  A.  will  have  made  such  progress  in 
the  business  of  location,  as  to  supersede  all  tlve  operations  of 
the  marshal,  and  of  the  military  authorities.  We  understand, 
that  lie  has  been  directed  to  push  the  survey  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible— and  if  he  cannot  locate  the  individual  reservations  in 
time,  he  is  to  designate  the  tracts  within  which  these  are  to  be 
effected,  so  as  to  leave  the  other  portions  of  the  district  free  for 
occupation.  In  this  event,  the  marshal  is  to  stay  all  further 
proceedings,  and  thus,  we  trust,  the  whole  matter  may  be  ac- 
commodated. Col.  Abert  is  dbly  impressed  with  the  deep  anx- 
iety which  the  president  feels  to  "adjust  this  unpleasant  dispute 
— and  we  understand,  lias  full  authority  to  employ  as  many  per- 
sons as  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  the  object  in  the  least 
possible  time. 

“Mr.  Key  is  also  instructed  to  aid  the  attorney  of  the  district, 
- to  examine  the  whole  state  of  the  affair,  and  especially  to  take 
care,  that  while  the  laws  of  the  United  States  are  enforced,  the 
laws  and  the  judicial  authorities  of  Alabama  should  be  duly  re- 
spected.” 

The  following  letters,  addressed  by  a respectable  meeting  of 
the  citizens  of  Taladega, county,  held  at  the  battle  ground  on 
the  28th  September,  to  the  secretary  of  war  and  gov.  Gayle , will 
shed  additional  light  upon  the  subject. 

To  the  secretary  of  war: 

Sir:  Your  instructions  of  August  26th,  to  the  marshal  o Uhe 
southern  district  of  Alabama,  have  produced  a state  of  uncer- 
tainly and  suspense  ruinous  to  many,  and  very  injurious  to  all 
of  our  citizens  settled  on  the  lands  lately  purchased  of  the 
Creek  Indians. 

There  are,  at  a moderate  computation,  thirty  thousand  souls 
now  inhabiting  the  Creek  purchase,  liable  to  removal  under 
your  instructions.  We  do  not  pretend  to  claim  any  positive 
right  to  the  land,  but  we  would  respectfully  suggest,  that  the 
practice  of  the  federal  government,  from  its  organization  to  the 
present  day,  has  been  such,  as  virtually  to  invite  the  citizens  to 
settle  and  improve  the  waste  land.  Under  the  belief  that  this 
policy  would  still  prevail,  We  have  settled  on  the  Creek  lands, 
and  many  of  us  under  circumstances  which  will  involve  us  in 
irretrievable  ruin  if  we  are  now  removed.  We  do  not  expect 
or  wish  the  government  to  violate  the  treaty  concluded  with  the 
Indians,  but  we  hope  it  will  be  executed  on  a plan  that  will 
save  the  settlers  from  ruin.  The  reports  made  by  the  public 
officers  as  to  the  injury  done  the  Indians  by  the  white  settlers, 
cannot  apply  to  the  great  body  of  the  people.  The  citizens  of 
this  county,  we  know,  have  pursued  a different  course.  They 
have  been  engaged  in  opening  and  preparing  the  waste  lands  for 
cultivation,  without  intruding  on  the  Indians,  or  in  any  manner 
interfering  with  their  interests.  That  there  may  be  individuals 
who  have  ejected  Indians,  we  are  not  prepared  to  deny;  but 
these  instances  we  know  must  be  very  limited  in  number,  and 
the  individuals  can  be  removed  without  much  difficulty.  The 
government  is  aware  of  the  ruin  and  distress  which  must  frievi 
tably  result  from  the  breaking  up  and  disorganizing  of  a whole 
community  at  once.  Sljould  however  the  government  consi- 
der itself  bound  to  remove  the  whites,  as  necessary  to  the 
faithful  execution  of  the  treaty,  it  is  respectfully  requested  that 
all  the  information  on  the  subject  will  be  furnished  us,  which 
can  be  communicated  with  propriety.  Without  intending  or 
wishing  to  interfere  with  the  administration  of  the  government, 
we  will  suggest  that  [if consistent  with  its  policy]  an  immediate 
location  of  the  Indians  may  avert  much  anticipated  distress. 


To  his  excellency  John  Gayle,  governor  of  the  state  of  Alabama: 
Sir:  We,  the  undersigned,  having  been  appointed  a .commit- 
tee, in  behalfof  the  settlers  in  the  county  of  Taladega,  to  ad- 
dress your  excellency  in  relation  to  the  unhappy  and  ruinous 
situation  in  which  they  find  themselves  placed,  in  consequence 
of  the  late  letter  of  the  secretary  of  war  to  the  marshal  of  the 
southern  district  of  this  state,  requiring  him  to  remove  the  set- 
tlers from  the  territory  lately  acquired  by  the  United  States 
from  the  Creek  Indians.  From  the  acts  of  the  state  and  gene- 
ral governments,  we  believe  we  were  invited  and  encouraged 
to  settle  this  territory  (upon  the  unoccupied  lands)  so  we  did 
not  intrude  upon  the  Indians.  The  state  has  extended  her  ju- 
risdiction over  the  territory;  the  last  legislature  has  laid  it  off 
into  counties,  and  had  them  regularly  organized  and  filled  with 
the  necessary  officers.  The  general  government  has  establish- 
ed post  offices  and  post  routes,  and  appointed  postmasters,  at 
several  points,  within  the  territory.  We  have  moreover  a po- 
pulation of  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  souls,  who  have  remov- 
ed here  for. the  purpose  of  making  it  their  permanent  homes. 
We  regret  exceedingly  that  there  have  been  disturbances  in 
some  few  parts  of  the  territory,  between  certain  lawless  indi- 
viduals and  the  Indians,  but  there  has  been  none  in  this  county; 
so  far  from  it,  that  the  utmost  harmony  prevails  between  the 
settlers  and  the  natives — we  think  it  an  extreme  hardship  that 
by  reason  of  the  misconduct  of  a few  persons  [who  are  a dis- 
grace to  any  stale  or  government]  that  any  blame  should  be  at- 
tached to  ns,  who  have  ever  respected  the  rights  of  the  Indians, 
and  are,  and  always  have  been,  careful  not  to  intrude  upon 
them,  and  have  done  our  utmost  to  prevent  others  from  doing 
so.  The  settlers  in  this  territory,  or  the  most  of  them,  are  of 
the  poorer  class  of  mankind,  who  were  not  able  to  procure 
themselves  and  their  families  homes  in  the  older  settlements; 
have  removed  here  for  the  purpose  of  bettering  their  condition, 
and  have  expended  a great  part  of  their  little  property  in  re- 
moving here. 

They  have  settled  down  upon  the  unoccupied  parts  of  the 
public  domain,  and  do  not  claim  any  right  to  the  land  [as  we 
understand  has  been  represented  to  the  secretary  of  war]— they 
have  the  present’year,  built  their  little  cabins,  sufficient  to  pro- 
tect them  and  their  families  from  the  inclemency  of  the  wea- 
ther—they  have  opened  fields  in  the  forest,  and  have  raised  pro- 
vision for  the  next  season.  Now  if  the  settlers  are  obliged  to 
remove  according  to  the  order  from  the  general  government  to 
the  marshal,  the  whole  proceeds  of  the  if  labor  will  be  entirely 
lost  and  sacrificed — in  fact,  the  removal  of  thirty  thousand  peo- 
ple from  their  homes,  we  cannot  think  was  ever  contemplated 
by  the  general  government,  and\vould  be  unprecedented  in  the 
history  of  our  coun  try.  We  therefore  appeal  to  your  excei'en- 
cy,  as  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  state  of  Alabama,  to  use  your 
best  endeavors  with  the  general  government  to  arrest  from  us 
so  great  a calamity,  and  to  procure,  if  possible,  a suspension  of 
the  order  of  our  removal,  letting  the  effect  of  the  order  be  ap- 
plied alone  to  those  who  have  violated  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty,  and  whmhave  actually  intruded  upon  the  rights  and  pos- 
sessions of  the  Indians.  We  pray  your  excellency  to  lay  the 
matter  before  the  next  legislature  of  this  state,  and  to  invite 
them  to  memorialize  the  general  government  in  our  behalf— we 
have  no  doubt  but  misrepresentation  has  gone  forth  to  the  ge- 
neral government  respecting  the  character  of  the  population  of 
this  territory.  But  we  can  confidently  assure  your  excellency, 
that  the  population  generally  within  the  limits  of  the  Creek 
country,  is  as  peaceful,  orderly,  intelligent  and  industrious,  as 
that  of  any  other  new  settlement  whatever. 

With  great  respect,  we  subscribe  ourselves  your  excellency’s 
most  obedient  servants,  A.  Q,.  NICKS, 

and  others  of  the  com. 


It  is  said,  that  the  government,  through  the  bank  of  the  Me- 
tropolis at  the  city  of  Washington  has  drawn  upon  the  United 
States  branch  bank  in  the  city  of  New  York  for  100,000,  to  be 
remitted  to  the  city  of  Mobile  in  Alabama.  The  object  of  the 
remittance  is  not  understood.  It  is  supposed  to  be,  however, 
for  defraying  the  expenses  that  may  occur  in  removing  the 
white  intruders  upon  Indian  lands  within  that  state. 
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From  the  Military  and  Naval  Magazine  for  November. 
LIST  OF  THE  U.  S.  TOPOGRAPHICAL  ENGINEERS,  AND  THEIR  PRE- 
SENT DUTIES. 

Lieut,  col.  J.  J.  Abert,  chief. of  the  bureau. 


Lieut.  George  D.  Ramsay,  1st  reg.  artillery, 

Lieut.  Alexander  D.  Mackay,  1st  do. 

Lieut,  col.  J.  Anderson,  engaged  on  a survey  of  the  shores  of 
lakes  Huron  and  Michigan. 

Lieut.  S.  P.  Heintzlernan,  5th  reg.  infantry, 

Lieut.  Benjamin  Poole,  3d  artillery, 

Lieut.  A.  M.  Lea,  7th  infantry, 

Lieut,  col.  J.  Kearney,  charged  with  the  construction  of  the 
bridge  across  the  Potomac,  at  Washington  city. 

Lietit.  J.  M.  Berrien,  5th  reg.  infantry, 

Lieut.  E.  M.  White,  3d  reg.  artillery, 

Lieut.  W.  I-Iood,  4th  reg.  infantry, 

George  W.  Hughes,  civil  engineer. 

Lieut,  col.  S.  H.  Long,  on  furlough. 

Lieut,  col.  P.  H.  Perrault,  waiting  orders. 

Major  Hartman  Bacbe,  at  Philadelphia,  preparing  maps  and 
reports  of  surveys  for  a rail  road  from  Williamsport,  Pa.  to  El- 


assistants. 


assistants. 


assistants. 
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myra,  N.  Y.  and  of  the  harbors  of  Plattsburg  and  Port  Kent.  N. 
"ST.  and  Burlington  Bay,  Vt. 

Lieut.  George  W.  Ward,  2d  reg.  artillery,  assistant. 

Captain  W.  G.  McNeill,  engaged  on  the  survey  of  Throg’s 
Point,  East  river,  for  the  military  defences  of  New  York. 

Lieut.  George  W.  Whistler,  2d.  reg.  artillery,  > . f 

Lieut.  Augustus  Canfield,  4th  do.  ^ a *t 

Capt.  James  D.  Graham,  engaged  on  a survey  for  the  military 
defences  of  cape  Cod  and  vicinity. 

Lieut.  J.  F.  Izard,  2d  reg.  infantry,  ^ 

Lieut.  T.  J.  Lee,  4th  do.  artillery,  > assistants. 

Lieut.  J.  N.  Macomb,  4th  do.  do.  ) 

Capt.  William  Turnbull,  charged  with  the  construction  of  the 
Potomac  aqueduct  at  Georgetown,  D.  C. 

Lieut  M.  C.  Ewing,  4th  reg.  artillery,  assistant. 

Capt.  W.  H.  Swift,  engaged  in  the  survey  of  the  coast. 

Lieut.  W.  G.  Williams,  7th  reg.  infantry,  engaged  at  Wash- 
ington in  preparing  maps  and  reports  of  his  survey  of  a canal 
route  from  Mobile  bay,  Alabama,  to  Pensacola  bay,  Florida. 

Lieut.  Thomas  F.  Drayton,  6th  reg.  infantry,  ) 

Lieut.  H.  G.  Sill,  1st.  reg.  artillery,  $ assistants- 

Lieut.  A.  J.  Center,  5th  reg.  infantry,  engaged  on  the  survey 
of  the  military  road  from  Fort  Howard,  Green  Bay,  to  Chicago, 
and  from  Fort  Howard  to  Fort  Crawford,  Prairie  du  Chien,  Mi- 
chigan. 

Lieut.  John  Mackay,  3d  reg.  artillery,  engaged  on  a survey  of 
the  Savannah  river,  Georgia. 

List  of  civil  and  assistant  civil  engineers,  under  the  orders  of  the 
topographical  bureau. 

William  Howard,  engaged  at  Baltimore  in  preparing  maps 
and  reports  of  a survey  of  a road  from  the  vicinity  of  Memphis 
to  White  river,  in  Arkansas  territory,  and  the  survey  of  the  Mo- 
nongahela  river.  Assisted  by  Charles  N.  Hagner. 

De  Witt  Clinton,  engaged  at  New  York,  in  making  a report 
of  a reconnoisance  of  a rail  road  over  the  southern  part  of  Ver- 
mont. 

George  W.  Hughes,  assistant  to  lieut.  col.  Kearney. 

Howard  Stansbury,  charged  with  the  survey  of  the  Mad  river 
and  Lake  Erie  rail  road. 

W-.  B.  Guion,  engaged  on  a survey  of  a rail  road  from  Pearl 
river  to  Yazoo  river,  state  of  Mississippi. 
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THE  ARMY.— OFFICIAL. 

ORDER,  NO.  97. 

HEAD  QUARTERS  OF  THE  ARMY, 

Adjutant  general’s  office,  Washington,  Oct.  31,  1833. 

1.  The  following  list  of  promotions  and  appointments  in  the 
army  of  the  United  States,  made  by  the  president  since  the  pub- 
lication of  “Order"’  No.  60,  of  July  6,  1833,  is  published  for  gene- 
ral information: 


i — PROMOTIONS. 

First  regiment  of  artillery. 

1st  lieutenant  Giles  Porter,  to  be  captain,  30th  September, 
1833,  vice  Smith,  resigned. 

2d  lieutenant  John  McClellan,  to  be  1st  lieut.  30th  Septem- 
ber, 1833,  vice  Porter,  promoted. 

2d  lieutenant  John  Williamson,  to  be  1st  lieut.  30th  Septem- 
ber, 1833,  vice  Prescott,  resigned. 

Brevet  2d  lieutenant  William  II.  Pettes,  to  be  2d  lieut.  30th 
September,  1833,  vice  McClellan,  promoted. 

Brevet  2d  lieutenant  Lorenzo  Sitgreaves,  to  be  2d  lieut.  30th 
September,  1833,  vice  Williamson,  promoted. 

Third  regiment  of  artillery. 

Brevet  2d  lieutenant  Erasmus  D.  Keyes,  to  be  2d  lieut.  31st 
August  1833,  vice  Chase,  resigned. 

Brevet  2d  lieutenant  William  Wall,  to  be  2d  lieut.  30th  Sep- 
tember, 1833,  vice  Hackley,  resigned. 

Fourth  regiment  of  artillery. 

Brevet  2d  lieutenant  John  N.  Macomb,  to  be  2d  lieut.  30th 
September,  1833,  vice  Norton,  resigned. 

Brevet  2d  lieutenant  Edward  Deas,  to  be  2d  lieut.  31st  Octo- 
ber, 1833,  vice  Pendleton,  resigned. 

First  regiment  of  infantry. 

1st  lieutenant  Jefferson  Vail,  to  be  captain,  11th  July,  1833, 
vice  Harney,  resigned. 

2d  lieutenant  Joseph  H.  Lamotte,  to  be  1st  lieut.  11th  July, 
1833,  vice  Vail,  promoted. 

Brevet  2d  lieutenant  Ingham  Wood,  to  be  2d  lieut.  30th  Sep- 
tember, 1833,  vice  Covington,  resigned. 

Third  regiment  of  infantry. 

1st  lieutenant  Ben  jamin'Walker,  to  be  captain,  31st  August, 
1833,  vice  Webb,  resigned. 

1st  lieutenant  Lewis  F.  Morris,  to  be  captain,  31st  October, 
1833,  vice  Green,  promoted. 

2d  lieutenant  William  R.  Montgomery,  to  be  1st  lieut.  31st 
August,  1833,  vice  Walker,  promoted. 

2d  lieutenant  John  Archer,  to  be  1st  lieut.  31st  October,  1833, 
vice  Morris,  promoted. 

Brevet  2d  lieutenant  Albert  G.  Blanchard,  to  be  2d  lieut.  31st 
August,  1833,  vice  Montgomery,  promoted. 

Brevet  2d  lieutenant  James  H.  Taylor,  to  be  2d  lieut.  31st 
October,  1833,  vice  Archer,  promoted. 

Fourth  regiment  of  infantry. 

2d  lieutenant  Timothy  Paige,  to  be  1st  lieut.  17th  October, 
1833,  vice  Trenor,  appointed  captain  of  dragoons. 

Brevet  2d  lieutenant  Bradford  R.  Alden,  to  be  2d  lieut.  15th 
September,  1833,  vice  Harford,  resigned. 


Brevet  2d  lieutenant  Frederick  Wilkinson,  to  be  2d  lieut.  17th 
October,  1833,  vice  Paige,  promoted. 

Fifth  regiment  of  infantry. 

Brevet  major  John  Green,  captain  of  the  3d  infantry,  to  be 
major,  31st  October,  1833,  vice  Bender,  resigned. 

1st  lieutenant  William  E.  Cruger,  to  be  captain,  1st  October, 
1833,  vice  McCabe,  resigned. 

2d  lieutenant  Alexander  S.  Hooe,  to  be  1st  lieut.  1st  October, 
1833,  vice  Cruger,  promoted. 

Brevet  2d  lieutenant  William  Chapman,  to  be  2d  lieut.  1st 
October,  1833,  vice  Hooe,  promoted. 

Seventh  regiment  of  infantry. 

2d  lieutenant  Washington  Seawell,  to  be  1st  lieut.  12th  July, 
1833,  vice  Morton,  resigned. 

II — APPOINTMENTS — STAFF. 

Samuel  G.  I.  De  Camp,  assistant  surgeon,  to  be  surgeon,  to 
take  effect  1st  December,  1833,  vice  McMillan,  resigned. 
Samuel  W.  Hales,  to  be  assistant  surgeon,  23d  July,  1833. 
Goorge  F.  Turner,  to  be  assistant  surgeon,  23d  July,  1833. 
John  M.  Gardner,  to  be  assistant  surgeon,  9th  August,  1833. 
Melines  C.  Leavenworth,  to  be  assistant  surgeon,  1st  Septem- 
ber, 1833. 

J.  J.  B.  Wright,  to  be  assistant  surgeon,  25th  October,  1833. 
William  Hughey,  to  be  assistant  surgeon,  25th  October,  1833. 
William  S.  Harney,  to  be  paymaster,  1st  May,  1833. 

Edwards  S.  Fayssoux,  to  be  military  storekeeper,  24th  Au- 
gust, 1833. 

REGIMENT  OF  DRAGOONS. 

Appointments  to  fill  original  vacancies. 

Captains.  1.  Eustace  Trenor;  2.  Nathan  Boone;  3.  Lemuel 
Ford;  4.  Jesse  B.  Browne;  5.  Jesse  Bean. 

First  lieutenants.  1.  T.  B.  Wheelock;  2.  C.  F.  M.  Noland; 
3.  James  W.  Hamilton;  4.  B.  D.  Moore. 

Second  lieutenants.  1.  James  W.  Shaumbnrg;  2.  James  Cly- 
man;  3.  W.  Bradford;  4.  John  L.  Watson. 

Brevet  2d  lieutenant  John  S.  Van  Derveer,  ofthe  6th  infantry, 
to  brevet  2d  lieut.  1st  July,  1830. 

Brevet  2d  lieutenant  William  Eustis,  of  the  3d  infantry,  to  be 
brevet  2d  lieut.  1st  July,  1830. 

Brevet  2d  lieutenant  George  W.  McClure,  of  the  5th  infantry, 
to  be  brevet  2d  lieut.  1st  July,  1830. 

Brevet  2d  lieutenant  E.  G.  Eastman,  of  the  2d  infantry,  to  be 
brevet  2d  lieut.  1st  July,  1831. 

Brevet  2d  lieutenant  Thomas  J.  McKean,  of  the  4th  infantry, 
to  be  brevet  2d  lieut.  1st  July,  1831. 

Brevet  2d  lieutenant  Lus.  B.  Northrop,  of  the  7th  infantry,  to 
be  brevet  2d  lieut.  Isf  July,  1831. 

Brevet  3d  lieutenant  Gaines  P.  Kinsgbury,  of  the  mounted 
rangers,  to  be  brevet  2d  lieut.  1st  July,  1832. 

Brevet  3d  lientenant  James  M.  Bowman,  of  the  mounted  ran- 
gers, to  be  brevet  2d  lieut.  1st  July,  1832. 

Brevet  3d  lieutenant  Asbury  Ury,  of  the  mounted  rangers,  to 
be  brevet  2d  lieut.  1st  July,  1832. 

Brevet  3d  lieutenant  Albert  G.  Edwards,  of  the  mounted  ran- 
gers, to  be  brevet  2d  lieut.  1st  July,  1832. 

IIP — CASUALTIES — RESIGNATIONS. 

Major. 

George  Bender,  5th  infantry,  31st  October,  1833. 

Captains. 

Walter  Smith,  1st  artillery,  30th  September,  1833. 

Wm.  S.  Harney,  1st  infantry,  11th  July,  1833. 

Stephen  II.  Webb,  3d  infantry,  31st  August,  1833. 

Robert  A McCabe,  5th  infantry,  1st  October,  1833. 

1st  lieutenants. 

Jonathan  Presscot,  1st  artillery,  30th  September,  1833. 
Alexander  H.  Morton,  7tli  infantry,  12th  July,  1833. 

2 d lieutenants. 

George  E.  Chase,  3d  artillery,  31st  August,  1833. 

Charles  W.  Hackley,  3d  artillery,  3Uth  September,  1833. 
William  A.  Norton,  4th  artillery,  30th  September,  1833. 

Eras.  F.  Covington,  1st  infantry,  30th  September,  1833. 

Brevet  2 d lieutenants. 

William  H.  Sidell,  1st  artillery,  1st  October,  1833. 

John  E.  Bracket,  2d  artillery,  31st  August,  1833. 

Henry  Waller,  Od  artillery,  9th  October,  1833. 

William  N.  Pendleton,  4th  artillery,  31st  October,  1833. 

Joel  Riggs,  1st  infantry,  9th  October,  1833. 

Lewis  Howell,  7th  infantry,  31st  October,  1833. 

Nathaniel  W.  Hunter,  7th  infantry,  1st  October,  1833. 

Surg  eon. 

Robert  McMillian,  to  take  effect  1st  December,  1833. 

Assistant  surgeons. 

Henry  Stevenson,  31st  August,  1833. 

Sobert  E.  Kerr,  31st  August,  1833. 

DIED. 

Assistant  surgeon. 

Jos.  D.  Harris,  26th  September.  1833. 

2.  The  officers  promoted  will  join  their  proper  stations  and 
companies;  those  on  detached  service,  or  who  may  have  receiv- 
ed special  instructions  from  this  office,  will  report  by  letter  to 
their  respective  colonels. 

3.  Brevet  2d  lieutenant  Benjamin  E.  Dubois,  of  the  3d  regi- 
ment of  infantry,  a graduate  of  1833,  having  failed  to  join  his 
regiment  on  the  1st  day  of  October,  is,  in  conformity  with  the 
regulations,  dropped  from  the  rolls  of  the  army,  to  take  effect 
from  that  date. 

By  order  of  major  general  Macomb. 

• R.  JONES,  adjH  gen’l. 
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Necessity  in  the  mechanical  department  of  our  busi-  | 
ness  this  week,  has  prevented  the  publication  ot  a good 
deal  of  matter,  of  more  immediate  interest  than  some 
which  is  inserted,  on  account  of  its  reception  at  a late 
period.  This  must  happen  now  and  then,  though  doing 
all  that  we  reasonably  can  to  avoid  it. 

In  the  present  well-filled  sheet,  perhaps  the  assault  on 
Mr.  Duane , from  the  “Globe”  will  claim  the  first  atten- 
tion of  those  who  shall  not  have  seen  it  before  its  presen- 
tation in  the  Register.  Mr.  Duane’s  “card”  is  annex- 
ed, and  indicates  the  course  which  he  intends  to  pursue. 

The  ensuing  session  of  congress  will  be  one  of  extra- 
ordinary interest.  We  shall  make  liberal  efforts  to  of- 
fer a prompt  and  faithful  history  of  the  proceedings, 
with  insertions  of  the  chief  state  papers,  &c.  which  shall 
be  laid  before  the  national  legislature.  The  miscella- 
neous selections  for  the  Register  will,  most  probably, 
be  suspended,  or,  at  least,  much  reduced  for  some  months 
to  come. 

We  publish  an  important  opinion  of  judge  McLean,  of 
the  supreme  court,  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  over  Indian  lands,  within  a state,  with  respect  to 
the  punishment  of  crimes. 

One  of  the  most  horrid  attempts  that  we  ever  heard  of 
to  rob  and  murder  a whole  and  highly  respectable  family, 
and  fire  the  premises,  was  made  in  Baltimore  a few  nights 
ago — two  female  slaves  in  the  family  introducing  several 
male  slaves,  the  property  of  gentlemen  in  the  neighbor- 
hood— happily  their  horrid  designs  failed,  though  they 
■ had  gathered  much  valuable  property  and  fired  the  house ! 
We  shall  make  a record  of  the  particulars,  as  stated  in 
the  papers. 

We  had  made  a collection  of  brief  articles  having  re- 
ference to  the  present  state  of  things  in  Alabama,  but 
are  compelled  to  lay  it  aside — the  following  are  “im- 
portant:’.’ 

Mobile,  Nov.  4.  We  are  indebted  to  the  marshal  of  this  dis- 
trict for  the  following  extract  of  a letter  of  instructions  to  the 
secretary  of  War,  under  date  of  the  19th  of  Oct.  We  hasten  to 
lay  it  before  our  readers: 

“A  commission  has  been  instituted  which  will  proceed  im- 
mediately to  the  location  of  the  Creek  lands.  They  have  been 
directed  to  lose  no  time  in  the  performance  of  this  service,  in 
order  that  the  Indians  may  be  removed  upon  their  own  reserva- 
tions, and  the  necessity  of  your  action  in  the  affair,  obviated  at 
as  early  a day  as  possible. 

“They  will  probably  commence  their  labors  at  Fort  Mitchell 
by  the  1st  of  November.” 

And  on  the  other  side  we  have  information,  that  two 
ships  were  chartered  at  Baltimore,  a day  or  two  since, 
to  transport  500  troops  from  Fortress  JMonroe,  “ Old  Point 
Com  fort ,”  to  Alabama. 

One  account  reports  the  deficit  of  the  general  post- 
office  at  375,000  dollars,  another  at  800,000!  “JYous  ve- 
rons.  ” 

Mr.  Buchanan,  late  minister  of  the  United  States  to 
Russia,  arrived  at  Philadelphia  on  the  15th  inst.  in  the 
acket  ship  Susquehannah,  from  Liverpool.  He  has 
een  invited  to,  and  accepted,  a public  dinner  in  that  city. 

Benjamin  F.  Butler,  of  Albany,  New  York  has  been 
appointed  attorney  general  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
place  of  Mr.  Taney — Mr.  Daniel,  of  Richmond,  having 
declined  to  accept. 

It  is  stated,  as  worthy  of  note,  that  Mr.  Butler  pre- 
sided at  an  anti-masonic  convention  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  in  the  year  1828. 
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Mr.  Clay's  journey  across  the  country  from  Boston 
through  Worcester,  Hartford,  Springfield,  Northamp- 
ton, &c.  and  by  way  of  Troy  and  Albany  to  New  York, 
stopping  a few  minutes  at  Hudson  to  pay  his  respects  to 
the  venerable  and  good  Alexander  Coffin,  was  highly 
interesting,  and  must  have  been  exceedingly  gratifying, 
though  very  fatiguing,  to  himself— multitudes  of  citizens 
meeting  or  following,  or  waiting  upon  him,  in  such  rapid 
succession  as  hardly  to  leave  him  time  sufficient  for  re- 
pose. He  arrived  at.  New  York  on  Monday  evening  last — • 
and  the  new  opera  house  being  first  opened,  and  a box 
reserved  for  him  and  his  family,  he  attended — and  was 
received  with  hearty  and  long  cheers. 

We  shall  continue  our  history  of  the  journey,  and  notice 
some  of  the  truly  volunteer  compliments  paid  to  this 
distinguished  statesman.  He  was  every  where  visited 
by  the  civil  authorities  of  the  cities  or  towns  through 
which  he  passed.  The  mayor  and  recorder’s  room  was 
assigned  for  his  reception  at  Albany,  and  gov.  JVLarcy , 
and  the  most  distinguished  public  officers  of  the  state, 
in  that  city,  called  upon  him,  and  he  supped  with  a large 
party  of  his  friends  at  the  Eagle  Hotel;  at  which  he  said 
a few  words,  returning  thanks  for  the  honors  conferred 
upon  him,  and  disclaiming  all  political  intentions  in  his 
present  tour. 

On  Tuesday  evening  last  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
enthusiastic  meetings  which  ever  took  place  in  Philadel- 
phia, was  held.  Mr.  Sergeant  in  the  chair,  at  which  a 
committee  of  twenty-one  gentlemen  was  appointed  to 
make  suitable  arrangements  for  the  reception  of  Mr. 
Clay. 

The  Philadelphia  “Commercial  Herald,”  after  notic- 
ing some  accidents  which  happened  on  common  roads, 
or  by  common  conveyances,  has  the  following  just  re- 
marks: 

“It  were  easy  to  cull  from  the  papers,  columns  of  accidents 
happening  all  over  the  country— whereas,  only  one  here  and 
there  happens  on  rail  roads— hundreds  of  lives  are  lost  yearly 
by  falls  from  horses,  coaches,  gigs,  wagons,  carts,  &c.  whilst 
notwithstanding  the  hundreds  of  thousands  that  travel  rail  roads 
daily,  only  a few  meet  with  accidents  of  any  kind,  and  then  they 
are  produced  by  causes  which  take  not  a jot  from  the  extraor- 
dinary security  which  belongs  to  the  rail  road  system.  Some- 
times a passenger  springs  from  a car,  and  falls,  and  is  run  over. 
Whose  fault  is  that?  Yet  it  is  called  a rail  road  accident.  At 
another  time  a cow  or  hog  gets  in  the  way  and  is  run  over,  and 
some  confusion,  and  perhaps  injury  is  caused,  but  did  a hog  or 
cow  never  get  in  the  way  of  a horse  and  frighten  him  off?  Or 
under  the  wheels  of  a carriage  and  overset  it?  and  in  both  cases 
produce  a breaking  of  bones  or  loss  of  life?  We  have  known 
many  such  instances.” 

. The  notoriety  which  is  given  to  “rail  road  accidents,” 
and,  perhaps,  even  steamboat  explosions,  no  doubt,  has 
a tendency  to  create  a general  and  unnecessary  alarm. 
Every  body  hears  of  it.  And  yet,  perhaps,  the  loss  of 
life  and  limb,  caused  by  accidents  in  other  mfldes  of  tra- 
velling are  many  times  more  numerous,  in  just  propor- 
tions. The  loss  of  life  by  steamboat  travelling  on  the 
waters  of  the  Chesapeake,  has  not  been  as  one  to  a mil- 
lion of  those  who  have  made  journeys  of  considerable 
length  in  them,  since  the  introduction  of  such  boats.  No 
mode  of  transportation  has  then  been  nearly  so  safe. 
But  while  the  upsetting  of  packets  or  other  vessels  with 

sails,  by  which  scores  of  lives  were  lost,  is  forgotten 

the  explosion  of  the  “Eagle,”  several  years  ago,  is  fresh- 
ly remembered,  by  which  two  or  three  persons  were  kill- 
ed. Yet  still — nothing  seems  more  clear,  than  that  such 
accidents  often  occur  by  criminal  carelessness,  fool-hardi- 
ness and  a wild  desire  to  go  “a-head,”  without  regard  to 
consequences — all  which  should  be  severely  punished.* 

It  is,  as  above  stated,  in  less  important  things.  One 
man,  perhaps  a “Yankee,”  made  “wooden  nutmegs” — ■ 

*Thougli  steamboats  are  very  numerous  in  Great  Britain,  only 
one  explosion  has  occurred  for  several  years — that  of  the  Royal 
Sovereign,  lately,  at  Margate.  No  lives  lost. 
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but  fifty  or  five  hundred  persons  have  stoned  their  cotton 
bales:  the  first,  because  of  its  quizzical  character,  is  uni 
versally  spoken  of— while  the  second,  though  a coldly 
calculated  act  of  rascality,  is  only  remembered  for  a mo- 
ment. There  is  something  “funny”  in  the  idea  of 
“wooden  nutmegs,”  and  their  manufacture  is  recollect- 
ed; but  something  so  disgusting  in  selling  stone-cotton , 
that  self-pride  leads  us  to  forget  it  as  soon  as  we  can. 
A hundred  persons  killed  by  riding  on  horses,  ©r  in  gigs 
and  stages,  are  not  counted — but  only  ten  men  killed  in 
steamboats,  are  carefully  added  up,  and  repeatedly  pre- 
sented to  the  public  fear. 

The  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser,  after  showing 
a total  of  376  under  graduates  at  Yale  college,  and  of  279 
at  Amherst — mentions  that  William  and  Mary  college, 
in  Virginia,  had  but  four  or  five  students  in  attendance, 
and  says  “ the  contrast  is  striking — and  probably  owing 
to  the  tariff!” 

We  have  some  items  of  foreign  news  since  our  last — 
but  nothing  of  importance  except  a confirmation  of  the 
death  of  the  king  of  Spain.  The  war  had  yet  endured 
in  Portugal,  but  was  not  expected  to  last  many  days 
longer,  as  Miguel’s  force  appeared  to  be  dissolving. 

A considerable  consternation  is  said  to  exist  in  Havti, 
in  consequence  of  being  threatened  with  a strong  expedi- 
tion from  France,  against  the  island,  if  the  twenty  mil- 
lions due  to  the  French  government  were  not  immediate- 
ly paid. 

MONEY  AND  CURRENCY AND  THE  BANK  OF  THE  U. 

States.  There  is  a very  plentiful  supply  of  money , and 
yet  it  is  scarce,  because  of  a general  fear  of  using  it,  in 
new  enterprizes — for  the  high  prices  of  most  of  our 
great  commodities,  and  the  liberal  employment  of  the 
working  people,  had  caused  a “balance  of  trade”  in  our 
favor,  as  a successful  industry  always  must  give.  There 
is  not,  at  the  present  lime,  any  just  reason  why  money 
should  not  be  abundant,  in  any  part  of  the  republic — for 
every  part  is  prospering,  if  the  people  deserve  prosperi- 
ty, and  the  local  state  of  things  will  permit  it;  by  which 
we  mean  to  say,  that  too  much  or  too  little  rain,  in  cer- 
tain sections  of  the  country,  or  the  late  prevalence  of  the 
cholera,  &c.  in  others,  may  have,  momentarily,  or  par- 
tially, checked  local  advancements  in  wealth.  But  such 
incidents  cannot  be  considered  as  acting  against  the  broad 
proposition  above  stated;  for  labor,  (the  creator  of  value), 
has  been  in  great  demand,  and  at  fair  prices;  and  the 
profits  gained  thereby  constitute  an  immense  capital  for 
the  comfort  and  subsistence  of  all  classes  of  persons: 
but  if  the  pursuits  of  labor  be  deranged,  and  its  employ- 
ment fails — 'this  capital  must  be  eaten  up,  or  otherwise 
consumed  or  wasted,  and  a general  distress  prevail. — 
Thus — 1,000 persons  employed  at  one  dollar  per  day,  cre- 
ate something  worth  300,000  dollars  a year;  but  if  at 
50  cents  per  day, or  only  500  are  employed,  no  more  than 
150,000  per  annum;  and  this  latter  sum  is  lost  to  the  cir- 
culation of  values,  and,  in  its  whole  amount,  must  act  to 
produce  a contraction  of  the  currency  ! 

These  are  undeniable  propositions.  It  is  the  demand 
and  price  for  labor  which,  in  the  ordinary  and  honest 
operations  of  society,  produce  w hat  is  called  prosperity 
or  adversity.  Thus,  there  are  three  millions  of  persons 
in  the  United  States  whose  labor  has  been  worth  one  dol- 
lar per  day,  and  many  of  a less  amount.  But  take  the 
former,  only.  Their  aggregate  wages,  or  earnings,  was 
900  millions  a year — -throw  off  one-half,  either  of  per- 
sons employed  or  wages  paid,  and  there  must  be  lost  to 
the  circidation  of  values , or  currency,  450  millions  a 
year.  The  resuit  is  “as  plain  as  a pike-staff,”  and  inevi- 
table. 

The  plentifulness  of  money,  above  spoken  of,  was  ma- 
terially and  powerful!}'  assisted  by  the  existence  of  the 
best  circulating  medium,  or  currency,  in  the  world. 
The  bills,  drafts  and  notes  of  the  bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  exchanges  of  that  bank,  in  the  year  1832, 
amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  255  millions  of  dol- 
lars, (exclusive  of  local  exchanges)  at  an  avex-age  cost  of 
one-eleventh  pax*t  of  one  per  cent,  to  the  public.  But 
the  bills  and  notes  of  this  bank  are,  of  necessity,  becom- 
ing scarce.  It  may  be  said  that  they  are  going  out  of 


circxxlation,  being  gathered  up  by  the  bank  itself,  or  held 
as  sevex*ely  in  the  vaults  of  the  local  banks  as  their  own 
circumstances  will  permit.  Hence  the  notes  of  the 
state  banks,  so  far  as  they  dare  do  business,  are  forced 
into  the  circulation,  and  the  chaxge  for  exchanges  has 
been  much  enhanced,  while  the  shavings  of  bank  notes  are 
much  thicker  than  they  wex-e  a short  time  ago,  all  at  the 
cost  of  the  public,  and  for  the  benefit  of  bi-okers  and 
others— who,  producing  no  value  themselves,  feed  upon 
the  labor  of  other  men.  To  what  extent  this  contraction 
of  a good  currency  w ill  proceed,  or  how  far  that  of  a de- 
preciated one  will  go — no  man  knoweth.  But  if  local 
bank  notes  continue  to  command  specie,  or  “specie 
funds,”  such  notes  may  disappear  almost  as  rapidly  as 
those  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  are  now  doing— 
and  the  whole  business  of  the  country  be  paralyzed  for 
the  want  even  of  a circulating  medium  which  shall  ap- 
proach within  two  or  three  per  cent,  of  its  apparent  or 
nominal  value' — in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

We  speak  not  thus  in  general  disparagement  of  the 
chax-acter  of  the  state  banks:  but  their  notes,:  when  dis- 
tant from  the  places  from  whence  they  issue,  are  not 
either  money,  or  currency,  in  most  cases.  For  example, 
there  are  no  better  banks,  perhaps,  in  the  United  States 
than  those  of  Louisiana,  but  their  notes  at  BaltixuOi’e  are 
merchandise,  and,  if  to  be  used  as  money,  or  currency, 
must  be  sold  for  5 per  cent,  less  than  the  sums  which  are 
marked  upon  them.  The  “safety  fund”  banks  of  New 
York  [state]  are  at  2 per  ct.  discount,  and  the  notes  of  the 
banks  of  Alabama  and.  Geoi’gia,  at  6 or  8 percent.  These 
discounts  are  the  cost  of  exchanges,  paid  by  the  producers 
of  values , and  must  continue  to  extend  or  increase,  as 
the  di’afts  and  notes  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  ai’e 
reduced  or  withdrawn;  for  it  is  absolute  folly  to  ex- 
pect that  the  state  banks,  (each  influenced  by  considera- 
tions erf  its  oxvn  particular  benefit ),  will,  or  can,  main- 
tain such  a currency  as  the  bank  of  the  United  States  has 
heretofore  furnished.  Instead  of  the  interest  of  the  whole 
being  regarded,  each  bank  will  separately  look  to  its  own. 
This  must  be  so.  It  is  the  over-ruling  law  of  self-inter- 
est. But  it  was  the  general  interest  of  the  bank,  and  not 
that  of  parti  cxdar  offices,  which  x’egulated  the  business  of 
the  bank  of  the  United  States, 

The  domestic  exchanges  of  this  bank  directly  amount- 
ed to  241  millions  in  1832,  and  the  indirect  exchanges, 
through  its  notes,  passing  to  distant  places,  and  there 
sei-ving  all  the  purposes  of  money,  to,  perhaps,  as  much 
mox’e,  and  the  whole  w as  substantially  at  par,  the  reduc- 
ed postages  paid  because  of  remittances  made  by  drafts 
and  the  security  thereby  afforded,  being  moi-e  than  equal 
to  the  small  sum,  the  eleventh  of  one  per  cent,  or  217,949 
dollars  charged  on  the  whole.  Now  if  the  exchanges  to 
be  supplied  by  means  of  the  local  banks  (in  the  retire- 
ment of  the  bank  of  the  United  States),  remain  the  same, 
say  500  millions,  and  the  premium  on  drafts  purchased, 
and  discount  on  bank  notes  sold,  shall  avex-age  two  per 
cent,  (which  some  think  that  it  may)  the  public  loss , 
and  the  bill-sellers  and  brokers  gain,  will  be  ten  millions, 
in  the  whole — or,  if  no  more  than  even  one  per  cent,  five 
millions  a year' — In  the  place  of  217,949  dollars!* 

We  have  heretofoi’e  said,  that,  if  it  was  “necessary  and 
proper”  to  remove  the  public  deposites,  the  manner  of 
doing  it  was  highly  repi’ehensible.  TheUe  was  a degi-ee 
of  harshness  and  haste,  and  want  of  knowledge  too,  we 
think,  or  else  an  entire  recklessness  of  consequences  in 
the  proceeding,  pregnant  with  the  imposition  of  uncall- 
ed-for sufferings  on  all  dealing  men,  mei'chants,  and 
others.  There  is  an  excessive  pressure  for  money,  and 
it  will  become  heavier  and  heavier,  as  new  enterprizes, 
to  give  it  circulation,  are  xuore  and  more  checked. — 
Excellent  notes — such  as  Would  have  been  gladly  taken 
by  fhe  banks  a few  months  ago,  at  6 percent,  per  annum, 
are  now',  to  a large  amount,  sold  at  a discount  of  from  one 
to  two  per  cent,  per  month,  or  12  to  24  per  cent,  per  an- 
num. It  is  the  manner  of  the  removal  of  the  deposites 

*As  a case  in  point — It  is  stated  that  certain  persons  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  United  States  were  lately  paid  a large  sum  in  the 
notes  of  the  “pet  bank”  at  Washington,  the  “bank  of  the  Me- 
tropolis-”—which  were  sold  at  2 per  cent,  discount,  that  they 
might  be  turned  into  money,  and  their  holders  be  enabled  to 
pay  their  own  debts  in  an  acceptable  currency. 

There  will  be  many  brokers-shops  established,  and  perhaps, 
by  some  of  the  “ pet  banks”  themselves!  in  those  distant  neigh- 
borhoods in  which  their  notes  ate  forced  on  the  people. 
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■which  has  mainly  brought  about  this  state  of  things — and 
■we  do  not  see  any  present  prospect  of  relief,  except  in 
general  reductions  of  business  and  a diminished  employ- 
ment, of  course,  of  the  laboring  people;  arid  it  is  the  latter 
class  which  must  suffer  the  most.  We  shall  see  how  far 
the  clamor  against  toe  bauk  of  the  United  States  will  re- 
lieve them! 

This  bank,  under  its  assailments,  and  with  a seeming 
disposition  in  “the  government”  to  exert  its  whole  power 
against  the  institution,  is  compelled  to  gather-in  and  hus- 
band its  resources.  A little  while  ago,  the  bank  was 
abused  because  of  the  liberality  of  its  accommodations, 
and  it  is  now  abused  for  curtailing  them!  The  editor  of 
the  “Globe,”  (who  appears  to  have  a free  access  to  the 
treasury  records),  says  that  the  loans  and  bills  due  to 
the  bauk,  in  May,  1828,  amounted  to  $70,428,070 — and 
on  the  2d  Nov.  1833,  to  $57,210,604—  shewing  a cur- 
tailment of  13,218,604.  There  is  no  pleasing.  The  cir- 
culation of  the  notes  has  probably  been  reduced  one-half, 
or  ten  millions;  and  this  was  indispensably  necessary,  be- 
cause of  the  manner  of  the  remov  al  of  the  deposites,  and 
the  subsequent  proceedings  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasu- 
ry on  that  subject.  For,  to  protect  the  favored  local  banks, 
five  or  six  checks,  for  500,000  dollars  each,  were  deposit- 
ed with  them,  to  be  used  at  their  discretion — a general 
run  upon  the  bank  was  threatened  in  the  “official”  pa- 
pers, and  one  of  them  at  New  York  openly  gave  it  out, 
that  it  might  not  any  longer  be  considered  a “point  of 
honor”  to  meet  engagements  with  this  bank!  Thus 
threatened,  and  so  conditioned,  what  could  the  bank  do — 
but  prepare  itself  to  meet  an  emergency  far  more  im- 
portant to  the  public  than  to  the  bank;  for  he  must  be  a 
poor  creature,  indeed,  w ho  does  not  see  that  a failure  of 
the  bank  of  the  United  States,  at  the  present  time,  to 
“meet  its  engagements,”  would  be  attended  with  a wide 
ruin  that  must  be  felt  by  every  man  who  owes  money, 
or  is  dependent  on  the  receipt  of  money  for  his  sub- 
sistence, office-holders, excepted,  who  are  in  the  receipt  of 
stated  salaries.  These,  like  Nero,  might  “fiddle  while 
Rome  was  in  flames, ’’and  shout  at  the  progress,  of  the 
destruction  which  they  themselves  had  caused.  But  the 
state  banks  would  fall  as  rapidly  as  a row  of  bricks  plac- 
jed  on  their  ends,  by  idle  boys  in  play — one  breaking  down 
its  “next-door  neighbor,”  out  of  its  own  prostration — 
confidence  being  lost,  and  “runs”  for  specie  ensuing. 

But  we  cannot  extend  our  remarks  at  present.  We 
must,  however,  add  the  two  following  notices  of  certain  of 
those  half  million  checks. 

From  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser. 

“Rumors  of  rather  an  unpleasant  nature,  have  reached  this 
city,  respecting  the  condition  of  the  money  . market  in  Philadel 
phia.  The  local  hanks  find  it  difficult  to  pay  the  balances  due 
the  bank  of  the  United  States.  And  even  one  of  the  new  fa 
vorites  of  ‘the  government’— notwithstanding  that  it  has  been 
constituted  one  of  the  keepers  of  the  public  treasure,  found  it 
inconvenient  to  pay  its  debts  a day  or  two  since,nnd  the  go 
vernment  itself  was  obliged  to  step  forward  to  its  relief.  The 
circumstances  were  these:  The  Girard  bank  owed  the  United 
States  bank  a balance  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  for 
which  payment  was  requested.  The  Girard  bank  prayed  for 
deray,  but  the  United  States  bank  thought  the  debt  had  been 
long  enough  due,  and  declined  the  request.  In  this  flileiniha, 
not  being  able  to  meet  its  engagements,  the  local  bank  had  re- 
course to  a draft  from  the  treasury  department,  of  5hd,000  dol- 
lars—which  it  seems  had  been  prepared  and  procured  for  the 
emergency— of  course  leaving  a balance  in  its  own  favor  of  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars— which  the  mother  bank  paid.  The 
fact  here  to  be  noted  is  this:  By  an  illegal  removal  of  the  de- 

posites,-'the  government’ already  finds  itself  compelled  to  resort 
to  another  illegal  act  to  sustain  the  credit  of  its  new  deposite 
banks.  So  that  the  public  money  is  now  ‘being’  used — not  for 
the  legitimate  purposes. of  the  government— not  in  payment  of 
appropriations  by  congress— but  to  enable  the  favorite  local 
banks  to  meet  their  engagements!” 

We  have  taken  the  following  extracts  from  an  article  in  the 
New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer  of  the  19th: 

“Bank  of  the  United  States.  The  branch  in  this  city  was, 
yesterday,  called  upon  by  the  Manhattan  company  with  a draft 
from  (he  treasury  department  for  $500,000,  which  had  been  in 
its  possession  since  about  the  10th  of  October,  to  be  used  at  its 
discretion.  The  branch  offered  to  pay  the  draft  in  bills  of  the 
company  to  the  amount  of  nearly  $300,000,  and  the  balance  of 
something  over  $200,000  by  drafts  on  the  local  banks,  or  in  spe- 
cie — but  it  was  requested  that  the  amount  of  the  treasury  draft 
might  be  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  company. 

The  charge  that  the  bank  of  the  United  States  is  oppressing 
the  money  market,  vs  utterly  without  foundation;  as  will  appear 
by  the  following  statement: 


its 


The  discount  line  on  the  9th  October  stood  at  #6,034,753 

Do.  do.  18th  November  5,434,152 

Dec.  of  discounts  600,601 

The  treasury  balance  on  9th  October  was  3,702,667 

Do.  18th  November  1,673,489 


Reduction  of  treasury  balance  $2,029,178 

It  is  apparent  therefore,  that  while  the  treasury  department 
has  withdrawn  from  the  branch  in  this  city  more  than  two  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  benefit  the  Manhattan  and  its  associate  local 
banks,  the  branch  has  only  curtailed  its  discounts  six  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  this  too,  when,  as  they  well  knew,  the  lo- 
cal banks  have  each  in  their  possession  a check  for  $500,000, 
with  instructions  to  use  it  whenever  by  so  doing  they  can  bene- 
fit themselves  or  embarrass  the  branch!  We  think  that  these 
facts  must  be  conclusive  with  an  intelligent  community,  of  the 
utter. falsity  of  the  charges,  that  the  bank  of  the  United  State# 
is  oppressing  the  community  by  an  unnecessary  and  uncalled 
for  reduction  of  its  discounts. 

The  questioh  may  well  be  asked,  what  has  the  Manhattan 
and  its  associate  banks,  been  doing  for  our  merchants?  We 
find  in  the  American  of  last  evening,  the  following  very  appro- 
priate reply: 

“They  have  received  of  public  deposites,  since  the  first  of 
October,  near  three  millions  of  dollars,  and  during  that  same  pe- 
riod, one  of  these  banks — the  Manhattan — has  loaned  nearly 
$700,000,  not  to  the  relief  of  commercial  transactions,  but  on 
stocks ; while  the  branch  hank  has  not  more  than  thirty  or  forty 
thousand  dollars  altogether  loaned  on  stocks.  But  a bank  wants 
specie — of  which  perhaps  it  is  rather  short — and  having  got  the 
branch  bank  in  its  debt,  it  immediately  draws  for  the  balance  in 
specie.  Now  the  branch  bank,  ever  since  the  pressure  for  mo- 
ney, has  permitted  the  balances  of  the  local  banks  to  run  up, 
from  two  or  three,  to  seven  or  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
without  calling  for  their  liquidation.  But  on  Saturday,  the 
bank  of  America,  having  the  branch  in  debt  $100,000,  immedi- 
ately sent  for  $80,000  of  the  amount  in  specie.  The  branch  be- 
ing creditor  of  the  Manhattan  to  the  amount  of  $230,000,  turned 
the  bank  of  America’s  draft  over  to  its  associate,  the  Manhattan, 
for  liquidation.” 

It  appears  from  a statement  in  the  “Commercial,”  that 
the  Manhattan  bank,  seeing  that  the  presentation  of  the 
$500,000  check  might  only  cause  a much  larger  amount 
of  specie  to-be  drawn  from  the  local  banks  of  that  city, 
withdrew  the  demand  for  specie,  and  suffered  it  to  be  pass- 
ed to  its  own  credit;  the  cashier  of  the  office  of  the  bank 
of  the  United  States  saying  that  he  was  ready  to  pay  it, 
and  another  of  the  same  amount,  if  presented,  without 
scarcely  touching  his  own  deposite  of  specie! 

It  is  added  that  the  hank  of  the  United  States  at  Phila- 


delphia, and  its  offices  at  Boston,  New  York  and  Balti- 
more, now  feeling  prepared  for  the  worst,  have  ceased 
to  make  any  considerable  reductions  of  their  usual  dis- 
counts of  business-paper — indeed,  are  rather  increasing 
them,  though  bills  of  exchange  cannot  be  taken  as  here- 
tofore. The  operation  of  this  ability  to  discount  is  yet 
to  be  seen — the  500,000  dollar  checks  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding; if  (lie  bauk  is  pleased  to  exercise  the  lex 
talionis. 


Massachusetts.  The  people  have  again  failed  to 
elect  a member  of  congress  in  the  ninth  district.  For 
gen.  Dearborn,  (nat.  rep.)  2,040 — Mr.  Jackson,  (anti- 
masonic)  1,940 — Dr.  Thurber,  (Jackson)  665. 

The  report  first  made  as  to  the  election  of  representa- 
tives in  Boston,  was  incorrect.  Twenty-seven  on  the  na- 
tional republican  ticket  received  a majority  and  are  cho- 
sen, and  20  votes  more  would  have  elected  nearly  all  the 
list.  Another  election,  to  fill  up  the  delegation,  was  to 
have  been  held  last  Monday. 

The  return  of  votes  for  governor  are  not  complete — but 
it  is  evident  that  no  choice  has  been  made.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  the  vote  will  be  about  as  follow — * 


Mr.  Davis,  national  republican  27,000 

Adams,  anti-masonic  18,000 

Morton,  Jackson  16,000 

Allen,  working  men’s  5,000 


The  election  will  then  devolve  on  the  legislature,  and 
a large  majority  is  claimed  for  Mr.  Davis. 

New  York.  A report  has  been  made  to  the  city  au- 
thorities concerning  a supply  of  pure  and  wholesome 
water,  by  means  of  an  aqueduct  from  Croton  river, 
in  Westchester  county,  &c.  at  the  probable  cost  of 
$2,000,000;  a very  small  sum  compared  with  the  great 
object  in  view.  But  the  “Journal  of  Commerce,”  after 
supporting  the  project  as  a means  of  cleaning  the  streets, 
and  arresting  the  progress  of  fires,  &c.  says — 
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“No  river  water  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  is  either  pure 
or  wholesome.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  corporation  (with 
deference  be  it  spoken)  to  prevent  Croton  river  from  receiving 
the  wash  of  the  adjacent  roads  and  fields,  which  is  equivalent 
to  saying  that  it  is  not  in  their  power  to  prevent  its  being  often 
in  a state  not  only  unfit  for  the  palate,  but  for  the  ordinary  pur- 
poses of  the  kitchen.” 

Has  the  writer  of  this  ever  drank  the  Schuylkill  water, 
at  Philadelphia,  or  the  Brandywine  water,  at  Wilming- 
ton, Delaware!1  We  oftentimes  have — and  found  it  as 
pure,  being  as  tasteless,  as  any  other  that  we  ever  used, 
and  as  clear  as  crystal — as  it  always  will  be,  if  proper  re- 
servoirs are  provided  and  properly  attended  to.  And  it 
is  easy  also,  at  a small  comparative  expense,  either  to 
filter  the  whole  quantity  forwarded  for  the  supply  of  a 
city,  if  at  any  time  necessary; — or  for  individuals  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  cisterns  from  which  they  may  draw 
it  as  pellucid  as  spring  water,  and  as  cool,  too,  as  per- 
sons ought  to  drink  it  even  in  August,  and  without  the 
use  of  ice.  Our  water,  in  Baltimore,  is  often  so  muddy 
that  it  cannot  be  used  from  the  hydrants — 'but  it  is  be- 
cause of  the  want  of  proper  reservoirs.  Individuals, 
however,  have  cisterns,  and  are  supplied  with  as  sweet 
and  soft  and  pure  water  as  any  man  can  desire  to  have 
and  enjoy.  A great  reservoir  now  building  in  Balti- 
more, will  partially  remedy  what  now  is  a general  evil. 
All  supplies  of  water  ought  to  belong  to  the  cities  or 
towns  in  which  they  are  located. 

The  N.  Y.  Mercantile  Advertiser  and  Advocate,  no- 
ticing the  improvements  of  that  great  city,  says  that  a 
street  was  lately  opened  by  Mr.  Jacob  S.  Platt,  on  his 
own  property,  between  Pearl  and  Gold  streets,  near  St. 
John’s  street,  on  which  he  has  built,  or  is  building,  twen- 
ty-five 5 story  brick  stores,  of  the  first  quality,  having  an 
uniform  appearance,  and  of  about  23  feet  front,  and  run- 
ning back  an  average  of  70  feet.  They  have  granite  fronts, 
are  ceiled  from  the  cellars  to  the  fourth  story,  and  provid- 
ed with  iron  book-safes,  &c.  This  is  a pretty  thing,  for 
one  gentleman  to  do. 

The  elections  in  the  state  of  New  York  have  resulted 
in  the  great  success  of  what  is  called  the  democratic  par- 
ty— though  the  “regular”  candidates  have  not  been  elect- 
ed in  some  of  the  counties.  In  others,  there  was  only 
a weak  opposition,  and  it  is  proclaimed  that  “anti-ma- 
sonry has  been  annihilated !”  All  the  new  senators  elect- 
ed are  “Jacksonian.” 


The  general  amount  of  transportation  is  mightily  in- 
creased, because  of  the  facility  which  this  road  affords? 
and  the  business  on  it,  at  large,  increases  every  day. 

Steam  power  will  be  exclusively  used — and  a great 
saving  to  the  company  thereby  effected. 

The  road  is  in  excellent  order — and  will  soon  be  ex- 
tended to  Harper’s  Ferry — and  much  increase  of  trans- 
portations will  immediately  take  place. 

Petersburg!!,  Ya.  From  the  Intelligencer.  The  lot 
of  ground  on  Bollingbrook  street,  upon  which  the  Co- 
lumbian hotel  formerly  stood,  was  sold  a few  day  ago  at 
public  auction,  for  the  sum  of  $6,300.  Two  years  ago  it 
could  not  have  commanded  half  that  sum.  Subsequent 
sales  of  real  estate  have  been  made  at  equally  advanced 
rates.  We  mention  these  facts  as  evidences  of  the  in- 
creasing prosperity  of  our  town. 

[Petersburgh  has  handsomely  profitted  by  the  “Ame- 
rican System,”  and  we  hope  will  continue  to — “go  a- 
head.” 

Ohio.  It  is  stated  that  the  present  German  popula- 
tion of  Ohio  is  about  150,000 — and  rapidly  increasing — 
of  these  30,000  are  voters.  They  are  excellent  citizens 
and  farmers,  many  of  them  wealthy,  and  the  majority  is, 
or  soon  will  be,  independent  men. 

Georgia.  At  the  opening  of  the  session  of  the  legislature,  on 
the  clerk’s  reading  the  usual  caption  of  the  record,  “begun  and 
holden  on  the  4th  day  of  November,  1833,  and  of  the  sovereign- 
ty and  independence  of  the  United  States,”  &c.  Mr.  Putnam 
movedto  strike  out  the  word  sovereignty  from  the  caption.  Ayes 
67,  noes  106.  He  then  moved  to  insert  the  word  respectively 
immediately  after  the  words  United  States.  This  motion  was 
also  lost — ayes  78,  noes  97. 

New  Oreeans.  Interments  for  the  last  three  months: 


Catholic. 

Protestant. 

In  August, 220 

...346 

September, 614 

October, . . . 

Total  in  3 months, 

The  interments  on  the  31st  Oct.  where  11. 

The  terms  “Catholic”  and  “Protestant”  merely  refer 
to  the  burial  grounds,  and  the  excess  in  the  former  is  said 
to  belong  chiefly  to  the  lesser  price  for  graves. 

The  latest  accounts  shew  that  the  health  of  the  city  was 
restored. 


State  rights  and  oysters!  A loud  complaint  is 
made  in  one  of  the  Rhode  Island  papers,  that  Connecti- 
cut boats  are  employed  in  catching  oysters  in  Nafragan- 
sett  Bay — over  which  the  jurisdiction  is  claimed  for 
Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts.  Maryland  has  claimed 
the  right  of  regulating  the  manner  of  catching  oysters  in 
her  waters;  but  not  pretended  to  a power  to  prevent  the 
capture  of  them,  by  boats  from  Pennsylvania.*  We 
think  this  is  as  it  should  be. 

Charges  for  transportation  on  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  rail  road— 

PVestrvardly — six  cents  per  ton,  per  mile,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  salt  and  plaister — salt  being  at  4 cents,  and 
plaister  at  3 cents,  per  ton,  per  mile,  without  extra 
charges. 

Fastrvardly — four  cents  per  ton,  per  mile. 

On  all  articles  except  salt  and  plaister,  30  cents,  per 
ton,  are  charged  for  loading. 

The  moderate  sum  charged  on  salt  and  plaister  makes 
a great  saving  to  the  farmers  of  Frederick,  &c.  Per- 
haps, has  already  saved  them  a sum  equal  to  100,000  dol- 
lars— which  is  a clear  profit. 


*The  owners  of  several  vessels  captured,  for  being  illegally 
employed  in  catching  oysters,  have  been  tried  at  Chestertown, 
(Md.)  and  fined  100  dollars  each,  with  costs  of  suit.  We  hope 
that  these  proceedings  will  put  an  end  to  the  destructive  mode 
of  fishing  which  has  been  practised. 

But  since  the  preceding  was  written  we  have  an  account  of 
the  seizure  of  six  more  Philadelphia  boats,  and  25  men,  by  the 
sheriff  of  dueen  Ann’s  county,  and  his  posse,  all  which  were 
sent  to  Centreville,  with  their  unlawful  implements  on  board. 
The  men  were  committed  to  prison.  No  doubt  they  will  be 
fined  and  their  boats  forfeited.  The  law  will  be  enforced,  and 
it  ought. 


The  cotton  and  sugar  crops  are  said  to  have  been 
greatly  injured  by  severe  frosts  about  the  21st  and  22d 
ult.  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana. 

The  St.  Franeisville  Phoenix  of  the  26th,  states  that 
the  bolls,  which  were  abundant,  are  literally  corked, 
and  that  not  more  than  one-twentieth,  with  the  most  fa- 
vorable weather,  can  open.  We  learn  also,  from  several 
sugar  planters,  that  the  cane  has  been  very  much  injured 
by  the  frost;  some  go  so  far  as  to  state  that  the  crop  will 
be  diminished  one-fourth,  or  at  least  one-fifth. 

The  Port  Gibson  (Miss. ) Correspondent , of  the  same 
date,  observes:  “We  had  a very  severe  frost  on  Tuesday 
morning,  which  has  greatly  affected  vegetation,  having 
killed  the  most  of  things  that  do  not  stand  the  winter. 
All  the  cotton  not  matured  is  destroyed;  and  the  rot 
having  been  pretty  bad  on  the  middle  growth  of  bolls, 
the  quantity  which  will  be  brought  to  market  will  fall 
considerably  short  of  the  anticipations  of  an  earlier  time 
than  the  present. 

The  New  Orleans  Mercantile  Advertiser  of  the  1st 
inst.  says — “The  early  frosts  of  last  week,  have  done 
much  damage  to  the  cane,  in  many  places  so  much,  that 
half  the  quantity  of  sugar  which  was  calculated  on  before 
the  frosts  came,  will  not  be  made.  On  Mr.  Shepherd’s 
estate  alone,  it  is  calculated  that  the  frost  has  caused  a 
loss  of  three  hundred  hogsheads.  Other  plantations  have 
sustained  little  or  no  damage,  particularly  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  city,  where  the  fogs  from  the  lakes,  united  with 
that  of  the  river,  had  entirely  protected  the  cane.  The 
extreme  dry  weather,  although  unfavorable  to  the  gene- 
ral health  of  the  country,  is  very  favorable  to  planters 
under  existing  circumstances.  There  is  much  well 
founded  apprehension  as  to  the  next  year’s  crop,  as  there 
is  very  little  caue  left  which  will  answer  for  seed.  The 
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Injury  to  the  cotton  crops  is  not  so  considerable;  the 
greater  part  of  the  crops  having  got  out  of  the  way  of 
frost,  or  at  least  the  damage  being  only  partial.” 

From  the  Richmond  Whig  of  Nov.  16.  The  senior  edi 
tor  of  this  paper  was,  on  Thursday,  taken  into  the  custody  of 
the  marshal  of  the  eastern  district  of  Virginia  for  an  alleged 
contempt  in  disobeying  the  process  of  the  court  for  the  county 
of  Alexandria,  in  refusing  to  appear  before  that  court  as  a wit- 
ness in  the  case  of  the  pretended  conspiracy  against  the  person 
of  the  president.  By  the  courtesy  of  the  marshal,  (major  Chris- 
tian) he  has  been  permitted  to  go  at  large. 

On  Thursday  at  two  o’clock,  he  applied  to  judge  Brocken- 
brough,  then  holding  the  superior  court  of  law  and  chancery  for 
Henrico,  in  the  capitol,  for  a writ  of  habeas  corpus,  which  being 
granted,  as  of  right,  was  made  returnable  at  10  o’clock  yester- 
day morning.  At  that  hour  the  case  was  called;  when,  after  a 
short  discussion  on  the  principles  involved,  on  the  part  of 
Messrs.  Leigh,  Robertson,  (attorney  general  of  Va.)  William 
H.  McFarland,  of  Norfolk,  and  Forbes,  who  addressed  prelimi- 
nary observations  to  the  court  in  opposition  to  the  legitimacy  of 
the  power  assumed  by  the  court  at  Alexandria,  the  case  was 
postponed  until  10  o’clock  this  day,  when  it  will  be  regularly 
argued. 

The  United  Stales  and  lieut.  Randolph.  We  understand  that 
R.  B.  Randolph,  esq.  late  lieutenant  in  the  U.  S.  navy,  and 
who  acted  pro  tem.  as  successor  to  the  late  purser  Timberlake , 
lias  been  arrested  by  the  marshal  of  the  United  States  for  this 
district,  and  committed  to  close  confinement  in  Henrico  jail,  by 
virtue  of  a warrant  of  distress  under  the  act  of  congress  of  15th 
May,  1820,  for  a sum  exceeding  $20,000,  involving  his  account 
as  settled  by  government. 

This  proceeding  is  in  the  nature  of  an  execution  against  the 
person  of  Mr.  Randolph,  who  has  the  option  of  paying  money 
not  due,  giving  secnrity  to  pay  it,  or  remaining  in  jail  as  long  as 
it  may  suit  the  pleasure  of  Andrew  Jackson,  esq. 

******** 

If  Mr.  Randolph  owes  any  thing  to  the  government,  it  cannot 
exceed  4,000  and  some  odd  dollars,  and,  as  this  defalcation  is 
firmly  believed  by  his  acquaintances,  if  it  exist  at  all,  to  have 
been  caused  by  ignorance  of  accounts,  in  a complicated  busi- 
ness, if  not  by  the  designing  villainy  of  certain  persons  at  Wash- 
ington, all  men  are  disposed  to  look  with  disapprobation  upon 
the  rigor  of  the  government,  and  with  compassion  upon  the  fate 
of  a gallant  sailor,  whose  courage  and  devotion  to  his  country 
have  been  signalized  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  not  only  harshly 
and  insultingly  deprived  of  his  commission,  but  at  the  suit  of 
_ that  country,  thrown  into  jail,  there  to  rot  as  long  as  it  may  suit 
Mr.  Amos  Kendall  and  his  master. 

It  is  right  to  say  that  the  marshal  has  performed  his  unplea- 
sant duty  with  the  courtesy  which  distinguishes  him  as  a gen- 
tleman, and  with  all  possible  leniency. 

$p=We  give  these  things  as  we  find  them.  So  general  and 
loud  was  the  public  indignation  at  Richmond,  on  account  of  the 
manner  of  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Randolph,  that  it  was  seriously  fear- 
ed an  attempt  would  be  made  to  liberate  him  by  force— to  pre- 
vent which,  it  is  said,  that  a company  of  cavalry  had  been  or 
dered  to  hold  itself  in  readiness,  supplied  with  ball  cartridges! 
Be  this  as  it  may,  so  animated  was  the  public  feeling  against  this 
arrest,  that  the  “Enquirer”  shewed  much  sensibility  on  the  oc- 
casion, and  exhorted  the  people  to  quietness,  ulet  the  law  be 
ever  so  harsh — let  the  warrant  (for  the  arrest  of  R.),  be  ever  so 
improvidently  granted,”  &c.  The  use  of  such  words  in  the  pa- 
per named,  shews  “how  the  land  lies.”  We  shall  record  these 
articles,  with  a copy  of  the  warrant,  &c. 

As  to  the  habeas  corpus  case — we  have  not  yet  heard  the  deci- 
sion of  the  judge  upon  the  application.  Some  severe  comments 
are  made  on  this  proceeding,  and  on  the  time  of  it,  judge  Mar- 
shall being  in  North  Carolina.  The  “Richmond  Enquirer”  half- 
and-half  condemns  this  thing  too.  It  will  not  agree  that  the 
president  has  had  any  concern  in  it!—  it  may  have  been  improper' 
to  commence  it! — it  may  be  inexpedient  to  press  it! — and  then 
follow  two  or  three  ifs! 

These  proceedings,  we  learn,  have  caused  most  persons  at 
Richmond  to  consider  Mr.  Randolph  as  a persecuted  man,  and 
induced  not  a few  to  excuse,  if  not  justify,  his  assault  on  the  pre- 
sident, the  manner  of  which  was  the  most  insulting  of  all  others 
which  can  be  inflicted  on  a gentleman.  But.  such  are  the  effects 
of  all  over-doings — they  cause  reactions.  The  assault  was  uni- 
versally reprobated,  as  it  deserved;  but  many  will  see,  or  think 
that  they  see,  in  this  arrest  of  Mr.  R.  a resolution  to  punish  him 
indirectly  for  his  assault  on  the  president,  in  the  shape  of  a plea 
of  debt  due  to  the  United  States. 

Lynn  manufactures.  From  statistical  accounts,  in  extenso, 
of  this  business,  as  presented  the  other  day  in  MSS.  to  M r.  Clay, 
and  now  reported  in  the  Lynn  Record,  we  gather  that  in  1831 
the  whole  value  ofboots  and  shoes  made  at  Lvnn  was  $942,000; 
60  manufactories;  total  average  of  stock  on  hand  $153,015;  ave- 
rage to  each  one  $2,550;  materials  used  in  the  manufacture 
worth  $413,350;  of  which  the  lasting  cost  $98,531,  sole  leather 
$145,236, ribbon  $31,236,  moroecoskins  $35,735,  galloon  $17,575, 
sheepskins  $19,188,  neats  leather  $14,224,  domestic  sheeting 
$8,192,  shoe  thread  $7,401,  Russia  sheeting  and  ticklenburg 
$21,936,  sewing  silk  $6,500,  and  even  the  binding  thread  $3,955, 
and  the  stebl  ornaments  $3,938;  all  these,  exclusive  of  several 


thousand  dollars  worth  of  rosin,  paste  and  other  small  articles. 
The  total  number  of  boots  and  shoes  made  was  1,675,781;  ave- 
rage number  of  journeymen  employed  1,741;  of  binders  1,675,  in 
the  whole  business,  about  seven-eighths  of  the  working  people  of 
the  town,  besides  some  hundreds  from  other  towns.  All  this 
was  two  years  ago,  since  which  the  business  is  said  to  have  in- 
creased one-fifth,  and  two-fifths  of  the  whole  amount  are  thought 
to,consist  of  labor.  This  would  make  the  whole  value  manu- 
factured $1,130,000;  the  labor  $452,000.  [ Bost . Mer.Jour. 

Great  carriage  manufactory.  The  most  extensive  ma- 
nufactory of  light  carriages  in  New  England,  is  owned  by 
Messrs.  Knowles  & Thayer  of  Amherst,  in  this  state.  Their  bu- 
siness is  carried  on  by  70  first  rate  workmen;  and  it  is  estimated 
that  these  70  have  turned  out,  since  the  first  of  April,  carriages 
to  the  amount  of  $35,000,  of  a superior  style  and  finish.  They 
have  just  completed  a barouche  for  president  Jackson  at  the 
cost  of  $1,400,  which  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  vehicles  ever 
built  in  this  section  of  the  country.  They  are  likewise  building 
a barouche  for  Mr.  Secretary  McLane,  Mr.  Otis  and  a number 
of  gentlemen  of  this  city.  They  have  now  orders  from  this  city 
for  upwards  of  fifty  carriages.  Their  operations  are  assisted  by 
a steam  engine,  which  propels  the  lathes,  and  wheels,  for  the 
finish  of  all  parts  of  the  work.  The  harness  making,  plate- 
working, painting  and  varnishing,  is  all  carried  on  under  the 
immediate  inspection  of  the  enterprising  proprietors. 

[Boston  Transcript. 

The  press.  We  defy  our  cotemporaries  to  select  from  the 
whole  range  of  English  literature,  a finer  passage  than  the  fol- 
lowing, which  is  taken  from  the  Foreign  Review,  No.  6,  for 
April,  1829.  The  subject  treated  on,  is  the  benefit  of  print- 
ing, and  the  writer,  (who  ever  he  is,  and  we  should  like  td 
know  his  name),  has  treated  his  subject  in  a masterly  manner. 
Indeed  the  whole  article,  from  which  the  above  extract  is 
made,  being  strictures  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Voltaire,  is 
beautifully  written: 

“When  Tamerlane  had  finished  building  his  pyramid  of 
seventy  thousand  human  skulls,  and  was  seen  standing  at  the 
gate  of  Damascus,  glittering  with  steel,  with  his  battle  axe  on 
his  shoulder,  till  his  fierce  hosts  filed  out  to  new  victories,  and 
carnage,  the  pale  on  looker  might  have  fancied  that  nature  was 
in  her  death  throes — for  havoc  and  despair  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  earth,  and  the  son  of  manhood  seemed  setting  in 
seas  of  blood.  Yet  it  might  be  on  that  very  gala  day  of  Tamer- 
lane, a little  boy  was  playing  nine  pins  in  the  streets  of  Mentz, 
whose  history  was  more  important  to  them  than  twenty  Tamer- 
lanes!  The  Tartan  Khan  with  his  shaggy  demons  of  the  wilder- 
ness, passed  away  like  a whirlwind,  to  be  forgotten  forever — 
and  that  German  artisan  has  wrought  a benefit,  which  is  yet 
immeasurably  expaiiding  itself,  and  will  continue  to  expand  it- 
self through  all  countries  and  through  all  time.  What  are  the 
conquests  and  expeditions  of  the  whole  corporation  of  captains, 
from  Walter  the  penniless  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  compared 
with  these  moveable  types  of  Johannes  Faust?” 

[Boston  Mias. 

Rice  mill  at  South  Boston.  This  is  an  entire  new  in- 
vention, by  some  of  our  Yankee  mechanics  at  Northampton  in 
this  state — Strong,  Moody  <£'  Co.  It  is  remarkable  that  our  Ca- 
rolina friends,  should  be  under  obligations  to  us,  for  the  best 
means  of  cleansing  cotton  and  also  Tice.  We  are  induced  to  say 
something  on  this  subject,  in  consequence  of  a visit  to  these 
mills,  which  are  just  put  in  operation  by  John  Prince,  esq.  who 
has  purchased  the  exclusive  privilege  of  using  them  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country. 

They  appear  very  effective  machines  for  doing  the  business 
of  hulling  and  cleansing  the  rice  in  a more  perfect  manner,  than 
any  heretofore  known— as  the  method  used  in  all  countries  is 
by  pounding,  which  breaks  much  of  the  grain,  and  subjects  it  to 
become  floury;  and  makes  it  very  liable  to  insects  in  warm 
weather.  The  process  of  cleansing  the  inner  coal  is  by  carding 
machines  in  the  shape  of  mill  stones.  And  the  other  processes 
of  bolting,  brushing  and  winnowing  clean  and  polishing  it  in 
the  most  perfect  manner,  and  make  nearly  the  whole  of  it  head 
rice — consequently  we  believe  it  will  keep  much  better  and  be 
more  valuable. 

We  know  that  in  summer  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  good 
rice,  free  from  Weavil  and  other  insects,  being  uncertain  bow 
long  it  has  been  beat  out.  Here  we  can  go  to  the  mills  and  buy 
it  from  the  hopper.  We  understand  it  is  Mr.  Prince’s  intention 
to  grind  some  into  fine  flour,  having  a set  of  burr  stones  for  that 
purpose. 

This  article  more  particularly  since  the  appearance  of  the 
cholera  has  become  more  in  use  than  formerly — the  physicians 
recommending  it  for  general  use,  as  a most  wholesome  food. 

The  machinery  is  in  considerable  variety,  and  appears  inge- 
nious and  very  perfect,  is  carried  by  a neat  and  powerful  steam 
engine  of  20  horse  power,  made  by  Mr.  Holmes  Hickley,  of 
Boston.  A visit  to  this  place,  we  think  will  gratify  any  per- 
sons desirous  of  seeing  useful  inventions.  Mr.  Prince’s  pre- 
sent establishment  is  expected  to  clean  4 and  500  bushels  of  the 
rough  rice  or  poddy  per  day — and  can,  if  necessary,  be  much 
increased. 

The  outer  coat  or  hull  which  is  in  large  proportion  he  expects 
will  answer  well  for  making  wrapping  paper — it  is  now  under 
process  for  that  object,  and  can  be  afforded  at  a very  low  price. 

[N.  E.  Farmer. 
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Am  power.  A power  which  has  never  been  applied 
in  mechanics  to  any  useful  purpose,  save  that  of  turning, 
■windmills,  (a  very  inferior  application  when  water  or 
steam  can  be  afforded),  we  mean  the  power  of  air — is  like- 
ly, by  some  accounts,  to  supercede  both  steam  and  water. 
And  it  is  a little  singular  that  the  new  mode  of  applying 
this  power  suggested  itself  almost  simultaneously  to  two 
persons,  separated  by  an  ocean  three  thousand  miles 
wide.  Mr.  Erickson,  of  London,  has,  it  seems,  taken 
out  a patent  for  an  improved  method  of  applying  heated 
air,  by  which  he  proposes  to  save  eight-tenths  of  the  fuel 
now  consumed  in  generating  steam.  An  engine  of  one 
horse  power  lias  been  kept  in  operation,  by  this  means, 
three  months,  with  complete  success.  As  it  is,  however, 
in  all  great  improvements  in  the  application  of  mechani- 
cal power,  Yankee  ingenuity  was  destined  to  excel  that 
of  all  other  nations,  Mr.  Treadwell,  of  Boston,  comes 
forward  with  a plan  so  to  compress  and  exhaust  air  as  to 
make  it  answer  all  the  purposes  of  steam;  the  result  be- 
ing equally  brilliant  with  that  of  Mr,  Erickson’s,  while 
the  means  used  show  a still  greater  triumph  of  art.  Mr. 
Treadwell  proposes  to  dispense  with  both  boilers  and 
heat!  Whether  or  not  in  economy  of  application,  Mr. 
Treadwell’s  be  the  greater  improvement,  we  do  not 
know.  Y/e  infer  that  it  is.  For  we  cannot  conceive 
how  the  first  cost  of  the  apparatus,  to  be  employed  by 
Mr.  Treadwell,  or  the  expense  of  working  it,  can  com- 
pare with  the  first  cost  of  a steam  engine  and  the  heavy 
charges  for  the  supply  of  fuel.  And  supposing  it  to  be 
safe,  as  we  presume  it  is  economical,  the  improvements 
of  Mr.  Treadwell  may  be  considered  the  ne  plus  ultra , 
in  the  application  of  mechanical  power. 

[JVervburyport  Herald. 

The  late  Mr.  Ranpolfh.  In  his  last  will,  Mr. 
Randolph  revoked  that  of  1822  by  which  his  slaves  were 
emancipated — but  it  was  thought  that  the  old  will  would 
be  established.  “Counsel  has  been  engaged,  on  the  part 
of  the  slaves,  and  judge  Leigh,  who  wrote  the  will  of 
1822,  has  signified  his  intention  to  renounce  all  claims 
for  himself  under  either  will,  and  to  testify  to  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Randolph  wa3  not  of  disposing  mind  and  memory 
when  he  made  the  last  will.” 

The  Lynchburg  Virginian,  has  referred  to  the  7th  yol. 
of  the  Register  for  Mr.  Randolph’s  letter  to  a “late 
senator  from  Massachusetts”  [Mr.  Lloyd],  written  in 
December,  1814,  and  quoted  the  following  sentence  to 
shew  the  writer’s  opinion  of  the  embargo:  “If  you  wish- 
ed to  separate  yourselves  from  us,  you  had  ample  provo- 
cation in  time  of  peace,  in  an  embargo,  the  most  uncon- 
stitutional and  oppressive;  an  engine  of  tyrranny,  fraud 
and  favoritism.” 

Old  continental  money.  We  remember  having 
heard  an  old  gentleman  say  that  “when  the  old  conti- 
nental money  began  to  go  down,  a trotting  horse  eould 
not  keep  pace  with  the  depreciation.”  The  expression 
was  forcible  and  fastened  itself  strongly  on  our  memory, 
but  we  did  not  entirely  appreciate  its  truth  until  this 
morning,  when  a friend  gave  us  the  following  memoran- 
dum, which  he  cut  from  the  writing  desk  of  another  ve- 
nerable gentleman,  who  died  lately  at  an  advanced  age, 
and  was  a merchant  of  much  eminence. 


Value  of  ICfO 

in  specie  dollars 
1777.  1778. 

in  bills  of  the  U. 
1779.  1780. 

States. 

1781. 

January, 

105 

325 

742 

2934 

7400 

February, 

107 

350 

868 

. 3322 

7500 

March, 

109 

375 

1000 

3736 

0000 

April* 

112 

400 

1104 

4000 

0000 

May, 

115 

400 

1215 

• 4600 

0000 

June, 

120 

400 

1342 

6400 

0000 

July, 

125 

425 

1477 

8900 

0000 

August, 

150 

450 

1630 

7000 

0000 

September, 

175 

.475 

1800 

7100 

0000 

October, 

275 

500 

2030 

7200 

0000 

November, 

300 

545 

2308 

7300 

0000 

December, 

310 

634 

2593 

7400 

0000 

[ Boston  Transcript. 


A “destiny!”  The  editor  of  the  U.  S.  Telegraph, 
in  a late  article  explanatory  of  his  rupture  with  the  pre- 
sident, says: 


“If  we  bad  consented  to  have  taken  our  seat  as  the 
chief  of  the  kitchen  cabinet,  we  could  have  held  the  des- 
tiny of  this  people  in  our  hands! ! !” 

Distresses  of  the  south!  Mr.  William  R.  John- 
son has  lately  purchased  JMonsienr  Tonson  at  the  price 
of  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  O' Kelly  at  five  thousand! 
Col.  Wynn  has  been  offered  for  Anvil  and  Drone  ten 
thousand  dollars  since  the  jockey  club  race  at  Tree  Hill, 
which  he  refused! 

Navy  general  order.  A!!  midshipmen,  whether  passed  oir 
not,  who  have  seen  sea  service, .ami  are  not  on  special  duty  or 
furlough,  will,  after  their  -leaves  of  absence  expire,  consider  ii 
their  duty  in  future,  to  repair  to  the  navy  yard  near  Norfolk, 
New  York  or  Boston,  as  may  be  most  convenient,  and  there  at- 
tend the  naval  school  and  perform  such  services  as  may  be  re- 
quired of  them  under  the  superintendence  of  the  commander  of 
the  yard. 

The  commander  of  each  yard  will  furnish  those,  who  report 
under  this  order,  suitable  accommodations  in  the  receiving  ships 
or  vessels  in  ordinary,  and  suitable  opportunities  for  profession- 
al instruction,  and  employment  in  conformity  with  the  general 
regulations  prescribed  by  this  department.  As  the  present  mea- 
sure is  intended  to  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  midshipman,  he 
will  not,  beyond  the  usual  pay  and  rations,  make  any  allow- 
ances for  the  execution  of  it.  Levi  Woodbury. 

Navy  department,  1 5th  November,  1833. 

The  Indian  treaty  lately  concluded  at  Chicago,  between 
the  United  States  and  various  tribes  of  Indians,  extinguishes 
the  Indian  title  to  immense  tracts  of  land.  All  the  Indian  lands 
in  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  as  well  as  in  Huron  territory, 
west  of  Lake  Michigan  and  south  of  the  Wisconsin  and  Fox 
rivers,  Winebago  lake  and  Green  bay,  are  ceded,  and  the  natives 
undertake  to  remove  within  three  years.  The  only  reservation 
is  one  of  1,000,000  of  acres,  on  the  Wabash  river,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Miamies. 

For  this  cession,  the  United  States  contract  to  pay  $1,000,000 
in  cash,  and  to  provide  for  the  “United  Chippewa,  Ottoway  and 
Pottawattomie  nations”  a tract  of  land  for  their  residence,  con- 
sisting of  five  millions  of  acres,  on  the  north  east  side  of  the 
Missouri  river,  to  commence  at  the  Nodoway,  and  running  up 
the  Missouri  to  the  Royer  river,  and  extending  east  to  the  west 
line  of  the  state  of  Missouri  and  the  lands  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes. 

Among  the  lands  ceded,  is  included  one- half  of  the  peninsula 
of  Michigan.  Commissioners  are  engaged  in  treating  for  the 
Miami  reservation,  on  the  Wabash. 

Land  speculations  in  the  east.  The  Bangor  Republican 
of  the  29th  ult.  contains  the  following  notice  of  recent  land  spe- 
culations in  New  Brunswick,  and  of  internal  improvements 
contemplated: 

The  recent  advance  in  price  of  wild  lands  in  the  eastern  parts 
of  Maine,  has  communicated  a corresponding  impulse  to  the 
same  kind  of  property  in  New  Brunswick.  Large  investments 
have  been  made  and  are  still  making  in  the  lumber  trade,  equal- 
ly profi  table  on  the  British  as  on  the  American  side  of  the  lines. 
About  $10,000,000  have  already  been  invested  in  mills  and  tim- 
ber lands,  mostly  within  that  province;  and  we  notice  lately  by 
the  St.  Andrews  and  Fredericton  papers,  that  the  land  company, 
formed  last  year  in  London,  are  about  adding,  by  purchase  from 
the  crown,  another  million  of  acres  to  their  domain,  situated  in 
the  north  western  parts  of  the  province,  and  that  they  propose 
to  open  the  long  desired  avenue  of  easy  communicat  ion  between 
St.  Regis,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  Fredericton,  on  the  St. 
Johns,  over  the  territory  in  dispute  between  this  country  and 
Great  Britain.  The  plan  is,  to  turnpike  a road  up  the  east  bank 
of  the  St.  Johns  to  the  Grand  falls,  ndar  where  our  north  east 
boundary  line  would  strike  that  river;  thence  to  Lake  Temis- 
couata,  whence  issues  the  Madawaska  river — to  put  a steam- 
boat on  that  lake,  and  turnpike  thirty  miles  from  its  northern 
extremity  over  the  highlands,  to  the  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
at  St.  Regis. 

This  is  a laudable  scheme,  more  closely  connecting  the  up- 
per and  lower  provinces,  the  grand  secret  of  their  adroit  and  in- 
defatigable efforts  to  curtail  the  remote  portions  of  our  territory, 
and  showing  plainly  enough  that  possession  is  already  construed 
into  right.  While  we  admire  the  judicious  policy  of  our  neigh- 
bors, in  the  pursuit  of  this  great  object,  and  in  their  bounties  on 
the  agricultural  products  of  their  new  lands,  we  are  as  forcibly' 
struck  with  the  short-sighted  simplicity  of  our  own  government 
on  the  same  subjects. 

Col.  Aaron  Burr.  We  have  known  for  some  months  past, 
says  the  New  York  Commercial,  that  the  memoirs  of  this  dis- 
tinguished individual  were  about  to  be  published,  under  his  di- 
rection, by  Matthew  L.  Davis,  esq.  of  this  city.  There  is  per- 
haps no  person  better  qualified  for  the  task  than  the  gentleman 
who  has  undertaken  it — both  from  his  personal  talents  and  po- 
litical associations.  The  editor,  we  learn,  has  proceeded  so  far 
as  the  far-famed  Mexican  expedition,  and  we  have  reason  to 
know  that  his  research  and  industry  are  unremitting.  It  will 
be  a work,  we  venture  1.6  say,  of  profound  interest  to  the  philo- 
sopher and  politician. 
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Ax  escape!  The  schr.  Maria  Eliza,  captain  Hughes, 
sailed  from  Cork,  on  the  15th  March  last,  with  a cargo 
of  pork,  potatoes,  &c.  Tor  St.  Johns,  New  Brunswick. 
She  became  locked-up  in  a field  of  ice  and  was  carried 
to  the  coast  of  Greenland , and  worked  into  a small  har- 
bor called  Nennorfelik,  four  miles  east  of  Cape  Fare- 
well, and  was  kindly  received  by  the  Danish  factor  there. 
She  finally  proceeded  to  the  principal  port  Julianahabb, 
in  lat.  61,  the  residence  of  the  governor,  who  rendered 
every  assistance  in  his  power,  and  here  she  was  com- 
pelled to  remain,  until  after  the  arrival  of  the  Danish 
brig  which  annually  visits  this  place.  Assisted  by  the 
crew  of  this  brig,  the  Maria  Eliza,, sailed  on  the  3d  of 
August,  and  arrived  at  St.  John’s  on  the  20th  October. 

During  the  vessel’s  detention  in  Greenland,  the  agents 
at  the  several  Danish  factories  were  ever  ready  to  offer 
them  kind  assistance,  and  the  native  Esquimaux,  who  ap- 
pear a simple,  honest  race,  afforded  very  acceptable  ser- 
vices. While  the  vessel  was  coasting  along  shore,  it  was 
frequently  found  necessary  to  tow  through  the  floating 
ice,  which  was  done  by  skin  boats,  rowed  by  the  native 
women,  who  were  also  very  useful  in  providing  articles 
of  clothing  for  the  crew.  The  winter  had  set  in  very 
severely  previous  to  the  departure  of  the  Maria  Eliza— 
August  3. 

South  Afhtca.  An  expedition  is  fitting  out  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  private  subscriptions,  for  pene- 
trating the  interior  of  Africa,  northwardly,  undercharge 
of  Dr.  Smith,  who  has  bad  much  experience  in  such  en- 
terprises, beyond  the  frontiers.  He  will  take  a philoso- 
phical apparatus  with  him,  and  about  fifty  well  armed, 
and  chosen  men — chiefly  Hottentots. 

Cottox.  Accounts  from  Liverpool  dated  Oct.  7,  in- 
form us  of  a small  advance  in  the  price' of  cotton,  the  pa- 
nic having  a little  subsided — and  say,  “the  import  of  all 
sorts  of  cotton  into  the  kingdom,  since  the  1st  of  Janua- 
ry, amounts  to  764,000  bales,  against  767,000  received 
during  the  same  time  last  year— and  of  American  sepa- 
rately, we  have  received  576,000,  against  569,000  bales. 
The  stocks  of  all  kinds  of  cotton  in  the  ports,  as  estimat- 
ed, appears  to  have  been  on  the  lllh  inst.  about  255,000, 
against  288,000  bales,  the  estimated  stock  at  the  same  time 
last  year — ‘and  of  American  cotton  separately,  174,000, 
against  211,000  bales  last  year' — -showing  a decrease  in  all 
kinds,  of  33,000 — -and  in  American  of  37,000. 

Exglish  rail  road  stocks.  The  Stockton  and  Dar- 
lington railway  shares,  costing  .£106  13s.  4 d.  are  at  £297 
iOs. 

The  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway  shares,  costing 
£100,  are  at  £210. 

The  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway  shares,  costing 
£25,  are  at  £52. 

In  the  next  place,  we  ascertain  from  the  same  source, 
that  of  unfinished  works — • 

The  Liverpool  and  Birmingham  shares,  on  which  £10 
have  been  paid,  are  seliing  at  £ll  10s. 

The  London  and  Birmingham  shares,  on  which  £5 
have  been  paid,  are  selling  at  £7  10s. 

Christianity.  Conclusion  of  Mr.  JVlacauley^s  speech 
in  the  British  house  of  commons,  in  support  of  the  mo- 
tion to  relieve  the  Jews  from  disabilities. 

“May  the  Christian  religion  (said  Mr.  Macauley)  con- 
tinue for  ages  to  bless  this  country  with  its  genial  influ- 
ence; strong  in  its  acute  and  lofty  philosophy- — strong  in 
its  spotless  morality — -strong  in  that  powerful  evidence, 
to  which  the  most  comprehensive  minds  have  surrender- 
ed their  belief;  the  last  consolation  of  those  who  have 
outlived  every  earthly  hope— the  last  restraint  of  those 
who  are  above  all  earthly  fear.  But,  sir,  let  us  not  mis- 
take the  character  of  that  divine  religion — 'let  us  not  at- 
tempt to  fight  the  battle  of  truth  with  the  weapons  of  er- 
ror, or  endeavor  to  support  by  oppression  a religion 
whose  noblest  distinction  is,  that  it  first  taught  the  hu- 
man race  the  lesson  of  universal  charity.” 

Steam  wahfare.  We  have  received  from  an  esteem- 
ed correspondent  the  following  account  of  the  capture  of 
the  Princessa  Reale,  corvette  of  20  guns,  during  Napier’s 
action  off  St.  Vincent.  “Your  friend  was  on  board  the 


William  the  Fourth  steamer,  during  the  action,  arid  ac“ 
tually  went  along  side  the  Princessa  Reale,  and  told  them 
he  had  water  enough  on  board,  in  a boiling  state,  for  the 
scalding  of  three  hundred  men,  and  that  he  would  infal- 
libly parboil  them  all  unless  they  struck  immediately. 
The  amazed  crew,  who  had  already  felt  the  unpleasant 
effect  of  “being  in  hot  water,”  at  once  hauled  down  their 
colors  and  surrendered  to  an  unarmed  steamer! ! ! !” 

[. London  Courier. 

East  Indies.  A late  London  paper  says — The  following  is 
the  list  of  recent  failures,  and  though,  out  of  the  debt9  marked 
against  each  house,  a considerable  dividend  may  be  realized, 
the  distrust,  difficulties  and  anxiety  thus  occasioned,  together 
with  the  other  failures  which  may  yet  occur,  will  not  be  much 
alleviated  by  a partial  recovery  of  their  assets: 


John  Palmer  & Co.  Calcutta,  about  £5,000,000 

Alexander  & Co.  do.  3,500,000 

Mackintosh  & Co.  do.  2,500,000 

Colvin  & Co.  do.  1,000,000 

Sliolton  & Co.  Bombay  250,000 


To  which  if  there  is  added,  as  the  consequence 
of  them,  that  of 

Fairlie  & Co.  London  1,800,000 

Richards  & Mackintosh,  do.  950,000 


The  amount  will  be  15,000,000 


But  it  is  of  more  importance  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  these 
alarming  insolvencies,  and  to  deduce  a moral  from  their  details, 
than  to  emblazon  their  extent  or  their  pressure.  They  have 
been  occasioned  solely  by  the  mode  in  which  the  great  Calcutta 
agency  houses  have  been  transacting  business  for  the  last  ten 
or  fifteen  years— by  the  rage  for  inordinate  gains  on  the  part  of 
their  directors,  and  the  cupidity  of  their  customers. 

In  1813,  the  company’s  charter  opened  Indian  commerce  to 
the  more  active  competition  of  private  adventurers,  and  a great 
number  of  new  trading  establishments  were  erected  at  Calcutta. 
These  new  houses  entered  into  a vigorous  competition  with 
those  founded  more  than  half  a century  before;  and  the  latter, 
to  preserve  their  relative  superiority,  were  led  to  the  practice  of 
arts  formerly  neither  attempted  nor  contemplated.  They  made 
large  advances  to  indigo  planters,  to  encourage  one  of  the  most 
hazardous  kinds  of  cultivation.  They  stimulated,  likewise,  the 
production  of  sugar,  cotton  and  other  articles,  which  have  not 
yielded  the  profits  anticipated.  Their  advances  to  the  indigo 
planters  amounted  frequently  to  two  millions  a year,  while  the 
produce  of  the  plant  was  so  fluctuating,  that  in  1825  it  amounted 
to  10,750,000  lbs.  and  in  the  following  year  only  to  6,700,000  lbs. 
and,  again,  in  1827,  to  11,000,000  lbs.  and  in  1828,  to  only  7,300,000 
lbs.  Latterly,  prices  having  fallen  in  the  European  market,  more 
than  a third  of  these  advances  to  the  indigo  planters  is  uncalled 
for  and  unproductive,  but  the  same  interest  was  afforded  on  de- 
posites  which  had  become  unprofitable  to  the  holders.  This 
fact  is  attested  by  evidence  before  the  house  of  commons,  and 
more  than  a year  and  a half  ago. 

French  wines.  France  is  emphatically  a “vine  covered” 
country.  According  to  Chaptal,  a leading  statistical  writer,  tha 
quantity  of  land  occupied  by  vines  in  1808,  was  within  a frac- 
tion of  four  millions  of  acres,  and  the  average  quantity  of  wine 
produced  in  the  preceding  five  years  was  938  millions  of  gallons. 
Of  this  quantity,  about  a sixth  is  consumed  in  distillation.  The 
value  of  the  whole  is  estimated  at  718  millions  of  francs,  being 
upwards  of22  millions  sterling. 

INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENT,  &C. — ITEMS. 

The  Paterson,  N.  J.  rail  road  is  nearly  finished— it  leads  to 
the  Hudson  opposite  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  city  council  of  Savannah  have  unanimously  resolved, 
that  they  will  aid,  as  far  as  they  legally  can,  in  opening  a com- 
munication, by  rail  roads  or  canals,  between  Savannah  and  Ma- 
con, Columbus,  &c.  and  expect  to  be  able  to  appropriate 
$500,000  to  such  purpose. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  is  now  completed  to  the 
head  of  the  falls  at  Harper’s  Ferry.  The  “Frederick  Times” 
says — Large  quantities  of  merchandise  and  produce  are  afloat 
upon  it,  passing  daily  east  and  west.  The  Point  of  Rocks  is 
now  the  point  of  attraction,  and  really  presents,  as  we  are  told, 
an  animating  scene.  Rail  road  cars  and  canal  boats,  constant- 
ly arriving,  interchanging  passengers  and  cargoes  and  then  de- 
parting—the  bustle  and  confusion  of  a little  village  suddenly 
arisen,  as  it  were  out  of  the  earth  and  actually  doing  the  busi- 
ness of  a commercial  emporium — its  inhabitants  hardly  yet  ac- 
quainted with  each  other,  and  very  often  outnumbered  by  the 
transient  strangers  who  throng  thither  in  pursuit  of  business 
and  pleasure— the  very  novelty  itself,  of  two  great  public  enter- 
prises so  long  at  war  with  each  other,  just  going  into  harmoni- 
ous operation  upon  the  spot  which  may  be  called  the  battle 
ground;  and  that  spot  too  so  lately  unknown  save  to  the  wild 
foxes  of  the  mountains — in  a word,  the  noblest  exhibitions  of 
art  and  nature  contending  for  mastery,  are  the  rich  reward  of 
those  who  may  find  it  convenient  to  make  an  excursion  upon 
the  canal  via  the  Point  of  Rocks. 
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The  mail  from  Mobile  to  New  Orleans,  was  recently  carried 
by  the  steamboat  Watchman,  in  22|  hours,  to  the  railway  which 
leads  to  the  latter  city,  though  touching  at  several  places,  and 
passing  out-side  of  Dauphin  island. 

A rail  road  is  about  to  be  made  from  Calais,  or  Dieppe,  to 
Paris,  and  when  this,  and  other  corresponding  improvements  are 
completed,  a person  may 'breakfast  in  London  and  sup  in  Paris! 
The  journey,  18  or  19  years  ago,  occupied  four  or  live  days  via 
Dover  and  Calais. 

North  Carolina  is  rising  up  like  a strong  man  refreshed  with 
sleep — a lofty  spirit  of  improvement  is  abroad  among  her  peo- 
ple, and  the  fondest  hopes  of  her  statesmen  seem  about  to  be 
realized.  To  make  roads  and  canals,  and  other  public  Works, 
is  now  the  “order  of  the  day.”  This  modest  and  unpretending 
state  has  natural  advantages  which  few  others  possess — and  we 
have  oftentimes  exhorted  her  people  to  improve  them.  Aye, 
and  she  has  citizens  of  the  most  useful  character— men  capa- 
ble of  the  greatest  things,  if  supported  as  they  should  be.  Con- 
ventions have  been  held  in  different  parts  of  the  state — and  as 
the  North  Carolinians  are  not  a muck-talking  people,  import- 
ant <Io€n.g*  may  L»e  promptly 

The  rail  road  from  Philadelphia  to  Trenton  will  soon  be  com- 
pleted. It  is  finished  between  Bristol  and  Morrisville,  near 
Trenton,  and  almost  in  a straight  line,.  The  line  between  Bris- 
tol and  Philadelphia  is  in  an  advanced  state.  The  company  in- 
tend to  continue  the  route  by  the  straight  turnpike  from  Tren- 
ton to  New  Brunswick. 

The  exchange  at  Philadelphia— a noble  edifice,  an  honor  to 
any  city — is  now  completed,  except  some  small  matters  in  the 
interior.  Its  location  is  handsome,  and  very  convenient,  and 
shews  off  the  building  to  great  advantage,  a narrow  slip  of 
ground  on  Walnut  street,  being  recently  obtained  at  the  cost  of 
$9,000— which,  according  to  the  old  title  deeds,  was  sold  for 
£12. 

A large  business  is  doing  on  the  Charleston  rail  road.  The 
reduced  cost  of  transportations,  we  hope,  will  tend  to  relieve 
the  “ruined  south!” 

A late  Georgia  paper  says  that  on  lot  No.  40,  1st  district,  Ha- 
bersham, a specimen  weighing  one  hundred,  and  ninety  nine  diets. 
two-thirds  gold,  was  found.  This  mine  it  is  thought  promises 
fair  to  be  among  the  richest  in  the  gold  region. 

That  great  work,  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  offers 
a full  supply,  and  at  an  early  day,  of  anthracite  coal  from  Vir- 
ginia, and  of  an  excellent  quality.  The  deposite  seems  inex- 
haustible, and  when  the  canal  reaches  the  second  dam  above 
Harper’s  Ferry,  this  coal  will  be  furnished  at  a very  reasonable 
.price.  A great  extent  of  country  may  be  supplied  with  it  in  the 
boats  which  navigate  the  eanal. 

The  Codorus  navigation  is  completed.  On  the  9th  inst.  the 
first  ark  arrived  at  York,  with  40,000  feet  of  boards,  and  about 
100  persons  who  had  gone  out  to  witness  the  opening  of  the  na- 
vigation. It  is  said  there  will  always  be  water  enough  to  bring 
up  30  or  40  arks  per  day,  loaded  with  60  or  70  tons,  from  the 
Susquehannah.  “Arks  may  now  load  with  whiskey  or  other 
produce,  and  start  from  Main  street  bridge  in  York,  and  proceed 
Neither  to  the  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore  market.” 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  says — One  of  the  evidences  of 
the  increased  facility  of  travelling  between  this  city  and  Phila- 
delphia is  shown  in  the  engagements  which  actors  now  make 
to  perform  in  both  places  at  the  same  time,  or  what  is  next  to  it, 
on  alternate  nights,  which  is  accomplishing  w hat  a few  years 
ago  would  have  been  thought  a very  near  approach  to  ubiquity. 
Thus  the  tragedian,  Mr.  Booth,  at  the  present  time  is  fulfilling  an 
engagement  both  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  playing  in  the 
one  city  one  night,  and  the  other  the  next. 

Horrible.  A poor  woman  who  lives  in  Water  street,  Phila- 
delphia, was  awakened  in  the  course  of  the  night  by  the  faint 
cry  of  her  infant;  but  supposing  it  merely  to  be  the  fretfulness 
of  infancy,  and  wearied  with  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  she  fell 
asleep;  but  was  again  awakened,  when  getting  up  and  obtaining 
a light,  she  repaired  to  her  infant’s  cradle,  where  she  beheld  a 
most  frightful  sight— her  child  bathed  in  blood,  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  large  rats,  who  were  greedily  devouring  the  infant’s 
flesh.  Its  face  and  limbs  were  horribly  mangled;  and  though 
amputation  of  the  arm  is  necessary,  the  life  of  the  little  sufferer 
may  be  saved. 


BROUGHAM  AND  THE  DUKE  OF  CUMBERLAND. 
During  the  past  session  of  the  British  parliament,  lord  Brough- 
am let  fly  a shaft  at  the  poor  thing  which  is  called  the  duke  of 
Cumberland.  It  was  on  the  following  occasion  : 

“The  duke  of  Wellington  had  moved  an  amendment  upon  a 
clause,  which  amendment  was  intended  to  confirm  a decision 
of  lord  Stowell’s,  that  though  a slave  may  be  free  on  arriving  in 
England,  yet  he  would  again  become  a slave  on  returning  to  the 
West  Iudies.  This  was  stoutly  opposed  by  lord  Brougham, 
who  was  exceedingly  eloquent  in  pointing  out  the  absurd  and 
unconstitutional  dicta  of  the  above  named  venerable  civilian, 
and  in  imploring  the  house  to  reject  the  amendment,  His  lord- 
ship observed  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  shat  a slave  became 
free  the  moment  he  pressed  his  foot  upon  British  soih  that  if  he 


was  borne  a subject  of  the  king’s,  he  was  entitled  to  all  the  privi- 
leges of  an  Englishman.  The  duke  of  Cumberland  smiled,  and 
the  orator  having  caught  the  accompanying  sneer,  coolly  pro- 
ceeded: “Yes,  my  lords,  1 maintain  the  fact,  that  a slave,  if 
born  under  English  dominion,  on  bis  arrival  in  this  country,  is 
as  much  a British  subject  as  any  of  your  lordships;  and  if  his 
majesty  should  so  please,  would  have  as  much  right  to  a seat  in 
this  house  as  the  noble  duke  (Wellington)  who  is  illustrious  by 
his  deeds,  or  the  other  noble  duke  (Cumberland)  who  is  illustri- 
ous by  courtesy!’’  His  royal  highness  immediately  jumped  up  in 
a great  passion,  shouted  out  “order,”  and  wished  to  know  why 
he  was  attacked.  Lord  Brougham  also  cried  “order,”  and 
after  a little  uproar  of  a few  minutes,  his  royal  highness  of 
Cumberland  was  compelled  to  succumb,  and  to  leave  the  house 
with  a consciousness  that  the  sarcasm  would  never  be  forgotten, 
and  that  he  should  henceforth  be  known  as  “the  illustrious 
duke  by  courtesy.” 

—“►v©  © ©in.*  ■ 

THE  ATMOSPHERIC  PHENOMENON. 

This  phenomenon,  which  happened  on  the  13th  inst.  and  was 
described  in  our  last  as  it  appeared  in  Baltimore,  was  observed 
at  many  other  places,  and  we  have  numerous  descriptions  of  it 
— but  in  the  main  they  all  agree,  and  we  shall  only  insert  some 
of  them,  which  are  established  by  the  names  of  scientific  gen- 
tlemen. 

Jlnnapolisi  November  15,  1833. 

To  J.  Hughes,  esq. 

Sir:  On  Wednesday  morning,  the  13th  instant,  at  half  past  4 
o’clock,  I removed  the  curtain  from  a bed  chamber  window 
which  fronted  the  east  to  see  whether  the  day  had  dawned. 
The  heavens  exhibited  an  aspect  to  gladden  the  heart  of  an  as- 
tronomer. The  winds  were  hushed:  the  morning  star  possess- 
ed unwonted  brilliancy  and  beauty;  the  whole  firmament  was 
absolutely  cloudless;  and  all  the  starry  host  twinkled  with  a 
dazzling  lustre.  But  the  atmosphere  near  the  earth  presented 
a remarkable,  and  at  a first  view,  a startling  appearance.  It 
was  illuminated  with  what  is  usually  called  shooting  stars;  each 
line  of  falling  light,  obeying  the  same  law  of  motion,  describing 
the  arch  of  a circle,  and  resembling  the  track  of  a descending 
rocket;  none  of  them  directly  gravitating;  many  very  near  to 
the  earth;  and  all  of  them  tending  westward.  These  meteors 
had  two  distinct  appearances — .one  was  a dull  red  colored  line, 
similar  to  iron  visibly  heated,  the  other  that  of  the  splendid  ra- 
diance of  a star,  or  of  a rocket  just  exploded.  The  whole  at- 
mosphere was  filled  with  these  fiery  lines,  many  of  them  having 
visibly  accelerated  motion,  the  usual  precursor  to  their  becom- 
ing brilliant.  There  was  no  intermission  to  them,  until  the  red- 
dening sky  proclaimed  the  rising  sun. 

This  unusual  display  of  gas  light,  created  no  alarm,  because 
unaccompanied  by  the  universal  attendants  upon  terror,  to  in- 
telligent nature,  “the  strife  of  elements;”  “the  rocking  of  the 
battlements.”  The  first  anxious  glance  met  a full  assurance 
that  no  apprehension  could  be  entertained  for  life  or  property. 

That  they  were  gaseous  fluid  in  distinct  spaces,  and  in  a state 
of  ignition  could  not  be  questioned,  because  they  were  too  light 
to  be  subject  to  direct  gravitation.  Their  curvatures  resulted 
from  that  impulsion,  which  proceeds  from  ratified  bodies  upheld 
by  dense  media,  and  their  uniformity  of  direction  was  maintain- 
ed, by  the  near  approach  of  the  sun,  expanding  the  eastern  he- 
misphere, and  the  density  of  the  air  near  the  earth,  preventing 
sudden  depression. 

The  elements  of  bodies  are  few,  and  to  their  transpositions 
and  varied  proportions,  we  owe  the  infinite  combinations  of 
matter  with  which  we  are  surrounded.  Chemical  philosophy, 
although  yet  in  its  infancy,  informs  us  that  we  have  perfect  syn- 
thesis as  well  as  analysis  in  the  formation  of  two  common  sub- 
stances. Water  decomposed  gives  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  these 
collected  and  reunited  again  form  water;  so  too  azote  and  hy- 
drogen compose  ammonia,  and  ammonia  subject  to  analysis 
gives  azote  and  hydrogen.  If  we  cannot  in  all  instances  repro- 
duce the  bodies  changed  by  chemical  action;  explain  their 
modes;  or  successfully  imitate  nature  in  their  formation,  it  is 
because  of  the  present  feeble  slate  of  science,  and  the  imper- 
fection of  our  senses. 

Phosphorus,  sulphur,  oxygene,  nilrogene,  carbon  and  the  elec- 
tric fluid,  enable  us  to  solve  satisfactorily  all  the  variety  of  light 
familiar  to  our  senses,  but  which  of  these  were  concerned  in 
the  beautiful  phenomenon  of  which  I have  been  speaking,  I 
cannot  say  with  absolute  certainty;  and  how,  in  this  temperate 
latitude,  such  an  unusual  quantity  of  inflammable  aeriform  fluids 
could  be  collected  I cannot  even  hazard  a conjecture.  Your 
respectful  obedient  servant, 

SAMUEL  B.  SMITH,  M.  D.  United  States  army. 


From  the  New  Haven  Herald — by  professor  Olmsted. 

The  meteors.  About  day-break  this  morning,  our  sky  present- 
ed a remarkable  exhibition  of  fire  balls,  commonly  called  shoot- 
ing stars.  The  attention  of  the  wrriter  was  first  called  to  the 
phenomenon  about  half  past  five  o’cloek,  from  which  time  until 
near  sun-rise,  the  appearance  of  these  meteors  was  striking  and 
splendid,  beyond  any  thing  of  the  kind  he  has  ever  witnessed  or 
heard  of. 

To  form  some- idea  of  the  phenomenon,  the  render  may  ima- 
gine a constant  succession  of  fire  balls,  resembling  sky  rockets, 
radiating  in  all  directions  from  a point  in  the  heavens  near  the 
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zenith,  and  following  the  arch  of  the  sky  towards  the  horizon. 
They  proceeded  to  various  distances  from  the  radiating  point, 
leaving  after  them  a vivid  streak  of  light,  and  usually  exploding 
before'they  disappeared.  The  balls  were  of  various  sizes,  and 
degrees  of  splendor:  some  were  mere  points,  but  others  were 
larger  and  brighter  than  Jupiter  or  Venus,  and  one,  seen  by  a 
credible  witness,  before  the  writer  was  called,  was  judged  to  be 
nearly  as  large  as  the  moon.  The  flashes  of  light,  though  less 
intense  than  lightning,  were  so  bright  as  to  awaken  people  in 
their  beds.  One  ball  that  shot  of!'  in  the  north  west  direction, 
and  exploded  near  the  star  Capella,  left,  just  behind  the  place 
of  explosion,  a phosporescent  train  of  peculiar  beauty.  This 
line  was  at  first  nearly  straight,  but  it  shortly  began  to  contract 
in  length,  and  dilate  in  breadth,  and  assume  the  figure  of  a ser- 
pent Adding  itself  up,  until  it  appeared  like  a small  luminous 
cloud  of  vapor.  This  cloud  was  borne  eastward  by  the  wind, 
opposite  to  the  direction  in  which  the  meteor  had  proceeded, 
remaining  in  sight  geveral  minutes.  The  light  was  usually 
white,  but  was  occasionally  prismatic,  with  a predominance  of 
blue. 

A little  before  six  o’clock,  it  appeared  to  the  company,  that 
the  point  of  radiation  was  moving  eastward  from  the  zenith, 
when  it  occurred  to  the  writer  to  mark  its  place,  accurately, 
among  the  fixed  stars.  The  point  was  then  seen  to  be  in  the 
constellation  Leo,  within  the  bend  of  the  sickle,  a little  to  the 
westward  of  Gamma  Leonis,  and  not  far  from  Regulus.  During 
the  hour  following,  the  radiating  point  remained  stationary  in 
the  same  part  of  Leo,  although  the  constellation  in  the  mean 
time,  by  the  diurnal  revolution,  moved  westward  to  the  meri- 
dian, nearly  15  degrees.  By  referring  to  a celestial  globe,  it  will 
be  seen,  that  this  point  has  a right  ascension  of  150  degrees,  and 
a declination  ofabout  20  degrees.  Consequently,  it  was  20  de- 
grees 18  minutes  south  of  our  zenith. 

The  weather  had  sustained  a recent  change.  On  the  evening 
of  the  11th,  a very  copious  southerly  rain  fell,  and  on  the  12th, 
a high  westerly  wind  prevailed,  by  gusts.  Last  evening  the  sky 
was  very  serene;  a few  falling  stars  were  observed,  but  not  so 
numerous  as  to  excite  particular  attention. 

The  writings  of  Humboldt  contain  a description  of  a similar 
phenomenon  observed  by  Bonpland,  at  Cumana.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  this  phenomenon  was  seen  nearly  at  the  same 
hour  of  the  morning,  and  on  the  12th  of  November. 

As  the  cause  of  “falling  stars”  is  not  well  understood  by  me- 
teorologists, it  is  desirable  to  collect  all  the  facts  attending  thi3 
phenomenon,  stated  with  as  much  precision  as  possible.  The 
subscriber,  therefore,  requests  to-be  informed  of  any  particulars 
which  were  observed  by  others,  respecting  the  time  when  it  was 
first  discovered,  the  position  of  the  radiant  point  above  meit- 
. tioned,  whether  progressive  or  stationary,  and  of  any  other  facts 
relating  to  the  meteors.  DENISON  OLMSTED. 

Yale  college , November  12,  1833. 

To  the  editors  of  the  Lynchburg  Virginian. 

Gentlemen:  On  this  morning,  (November  13),  between  two 
o’clock  and  daybreak,  we  were  presented  with  a most  beautiful 
display  of  electrical  excitement  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  at- 
mosphere, probably  not  excelled  in  interest  by  the  similar  me- 
teoric phenomenon  ofNovember,  1802. 

At  10  o’clock  last  night,  I was  struck  with  the  uncommon 
transparency  of  the  atmosphere  and  brilliance  of  the  stars. 
Soon  after  having  my  attention  thus  called  to  the  peculiar  state 
of  the  air,  I felt  a slight  repetition  of  the  tremulous  motion  of 
the  earth,  which  lias  repeatedly  been  observed  in  this  vicinity 
of  late. 

The  shooting  stars,  of  which  we  had  so  impressive  an  exhibi- 
tion this  morning,  made  their  first  appearance  in  our  hemisphere 
between  2 and  3 o’clock,  but  I did  not  notice  them  until  about 
5 o’clock.  From  the  vast  number  and  brightness  of  the  meteors, 
the  sight  was,  at  that  time,  indescribably  beautiful.  Their  ge- 
neral course  was  from  the  south  east  to  the  north  west,  the 
most  of  them  appearing  to  the  south  west  of  our  zenith.  They 
first  came  into  view  20  or  30  degrees  to  the  east  of  our  celestial 
meridian,  and  extended  their  flight  40  or  60  degrees  to  the  west 
of  it.  Their  general  motion  was  probably  horizontal,  although, 
from  the  position  of  the  observer,  they  seemed  to  fall.  Their 
path  was  marked  by  a train  of  light  which  was  most  brilliant 
near  the  point  of  their  disappearance,  continuing  from  3 to  7 or 
8 seconds,  and  sprinkling  the  heavens  with  long,  bright  dashes 
of  light,  resembling  in  their  form  the  marks  made  on  the  win- 
dow, by  the  first  drops  of  a shower  driven  against  the  glass. 
The  color of  the  lightwas  generallya  pure  white,  bin  sometimes 
tinged  with  a reddish  hue;  and  so  great  was  the  number  and 
frequency  of  the  meteors,  as  to  illuminate  the  night  sensibly, 
though  slightly.  The  average  flight  of  each  ball  was  over  an 
arc  of  about  50  degrees.  The  phenomenon  was  most  brilliant 
to  the  south  and  west  of  Lynchburg,  at  an  elevation  of  from  30 
to  60  degrees.  The  meteors  vanished  from  sight  without  a visi- 
ble or  audible  explosion,  and  for  the  most  part  without  scintilla- 
tions. 

No  appearance  of  the  aurora  borealis  was  observed,  nor  the 
slightest  vapor  of  any  kind.  The  air  continued,  as  on  the  even- 
ing before,  entirely  pellucid. 

At  half  past  6 o’clock,  the  thermometer  stood  at  54  degrees, 
Far.  the  barometer  at  29  inches  and  4 tenths,  and  the  hygrome- 
ter at  about  28  d-egrees.  No  change  was  noticeable  in  the  mag 
netic  dip,  variation  or  intensity.  Gold  leaf  electrometers  were 
excited  by  a totich;  Bennet’s,  placed  on  the  prime  conductor, 
with  the  cushion  insulated,  rose  on  a slight  motion  of  the  ma- 


chine. The  pendulum  of  De  Luc’s  dro  pile  was  accelerated. 
Your  most  obedient  servant,  F.  G.  SMITH. 

Lynchburg,  November  13. 

Such  things  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence,  on  so  great  a 
scale;  the  following,  however,  gives  a sufficiently  full  account 
of  one  which  happened  in  1799 — we  know  not  to  what  paper  to 
give  “credit”  for  it: 

In  a book  recently  published,  called  “ The  geography  of  the 
heavens,”  with  a celestial  atlas,  by  E.  H.  Barritt,  A.  M.  104  196£y 
an  account  is  given  of  a scene  similar  to  the  above. 

“Mr.  Andrew  Ellicott,  who  was  sent  out  as  our  commission- 
er. to  fix  the  boundary  between  the  Spanish  possessions  in  North 
America  and  the  United  States,  witnessed  a very  extraordinary 
flight  of  shooting  stars,  which  filled  the  whole  atmosphere  from 
Cape  Florida  to  the  West  India  Islands.  This  grand  phenome- 
non took  place  the  12th  November,  1799,  and  is  thus  described? 
£I  was  called  up,’  says  Mr.  Ellicott,  ‘about  three  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  to  see  the  shooting  stars  as  it  is  called.  The 
whole  heavens  appeared  as  illuminated  with  sky  rockets,, 
which  disappeared  only  by  the  light  of  the  sun  after  day  break. 
The  meteors,  which  at  any  one  instant  of  time  appeared  as  nu- 
merous as  the  stars,  flew  in  all  possible  directions,  except  from 
the  earth,  towards  which  they  all  inclined  more  or  less,  and 
some  of  them  descended  perpendicularly  over  the  vessel  we 
were  in,  so  that  I was  in  constant  expectation  of  their  fallings 
on  us.’  ” 

The  notion  that  this  phenomenon  betokens  high  winds  is  of 
great  antiquity.  Virgil,  in  the  first  book  of  Georgies,  expresses- 
the  same  idea, 

“And  oft,  before  tempestuous  wind  arise, 

The  seeming  stars  fall  headlong  from  the  skies. 

And  shooting  through  the  darkness,  gild  the  night 
With  sleeping  glories,  and  long  trails  of  light.” 

The  subject  of  astronomy  is  a peculiarly  delightful  study,  and 
is  designed  to  lead  to  serious  contemplation  of  those  stupen- 
dous works  of  the  Almighty,  above  all  other  departments  of  hu- 
man knowledge. 

“An  undevout  astronomer  is  mad.”  ItEMITAL*. 

November  Ydth,  1833. 

The  Richmond  Whig  copies  an  article  from  the  (Richmond) 
Virginia  Gazette,  of  April  3, 1803,  which  describes  a similar  phe- 
nomenon. “The.  starry  meteors  seemed  to  fall  from  every 
point  in  the  heavens  in  such  numbers  as  to  resemble  a shower 
of  sky-rockets.”  It  happened  at  about  1 o’clock,  and  continu- 
ed till  three  in  the  morning,  and  was  witnessed  by  many,  be- 
cause of  a fire  that  had  broken  out  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the 
armory.  One  ball  appeared  to  be  18  inches  in  diameter— “a 
hissing  noise  was  plainly  heard  in  the  air,  and  with  some  re- 
ports resembling  the  discharge  of  a pistol.”  “Several  of  the 
largest  of  these  shooting  meteors  were  observed  to  descend 
almost  to  the  ground  before  they  exploded.  Indeed  many  of 
those  which  we  saw,  appeared  to  approach  within  a few  yards 
of  the  house-tops  and  then  suddenly  to  vanish.  Some  persons 
we  are  told,  were  so  alarmed,  that  they  imagined  the  fire  in  the- 
armory  was  occasioned  by  one  of  these  meteors,  and  in  place  of 
repairing  to  extinguish  the  flames,  they  busied  themselves  in 
contriving  to  protect  the  roofs  of  their  houses  from  the  fire  of 
heaven.” 

The  Newburyport  Herald  of  Dec.  1799  has  an  account  of  a 
similar  phenomenon,  which  happened  on  the  12th  Nov.  preced- 
ing. It  was  seen  by  capt.  Woodman  and  the  crew  of  the  brig 
Nymph  in  lat.  29, long.  71,  returning  from  St.  Domingo.  At  two 

o’clock,  A.  M.  “the  atmosphere  appeared  full  of  stars I may 

say  thousands  of  thousands,  shooting  and  blazing  in  every  di- 
rection, in  a most  extraordinary  and  alarming  man-ner,  &c. 

Barrit’s  Astronomy  speaks  of  the  phenomenon  of  1799,  as  de- 
scribed by  capt.  Woodman,  which  was  also  the  one  seen  by 
Mr.  Ellicott— and  by  M.  Bonpland,  at  Cumana,  in  South  Ame- 
rica, &c. 

The  extreme  points,  (from  Baltimore)  at  which  this  pheno- 
menon was  witnessed,  so  far  as  our  information  extends,  shall 
be  noticed  hereafter — the  various  accounts  of  it  are  being  laid 
aside  for  that  purpose.  It  seems  probable  that  a space  of  not 
less  than  from  800  to  1,000  miles  square  was  illuminated  by 
these  meteors. 

While  speaking  of  such  things,  the  editor  of  the  Register 
may  mention  that,  more  than  30  years  ago,  when  passing  from 
New  Castle  to  Wilmington,  Del.  between  10  and  11  o’clock 
in  the  evening,  in  a gig,  with  a friend  since  deceased,  one  of 
those  meteors  which  are  called  “fire  balls,”  passed  so  near  and 
in  a descending  direction,  as  hardly  to  escape  the  top  of  the^ar- 
riage.  It  seemed  to  he  about  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  shed 
a sudden  and  broad  light — passed  on  swiftly  and  with  a rushing 
sound,  but  did  not  appear  to  emit  either  heat  or  smell.  Th| 
horse  in  the  gig  was  so  much  alarmed  and  trembled  so  violently 
that  we  feared  he  would  fall  down.  The  editor  had  previously 
seen  one  or  two  of  these  balls,  and,  though  rather  surprised  than 
alarmed,  was  quite  as  near  to  this  one  as  lie  wished  to  be— and 
yet,  perhaps,  it  had  no  substantiality  in  it. 

— — 

THE  STEAMBOAT  ST.  MARTIN. 

The  New  Orleans  Bee  of  the  4th  inst.  furnish.es  the  following 
particulars  relative  to  the  late  melancholy  disaster  involving  the 
destruction  of  the  steamboat  St.  Martin,  and  the  loss  of  thirty 
to  forty  lives. 
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It  is  with  a feeling  of  pain  that  we  give  the  melancholy  de- 
tails of  the  late  dreadful  catastrophe  on  hoard  of  the  steamboat 
St.  Martin,  as  furnished  us  by  a young  man,  a passenger  on 
board.  He  says  that  while  reading  in  his  berth  on  the  31st  ult. 
at  about  11  o’clock  in  the  morning,  information  was  brought 
him  that  the  boat  had  taken  fire;  that  he  immediately  resolved 
to  throw  himself  into  the  river,  and  used  every  means  to  induce 
Mrs.  Willis , the  lady  of  Dr.  Willis,  to  commit  herself  to  his 
care;  but  that  she  absolutely  refused,  not  having  the  courage, 
and  that  she -fell  a victim,  together  with  her  husband,  to  the  de- 
vouring element. 

Our  informant  cites  a remarkable  trait  of  heroic  courage  in 
Madame  Merimond.  That  lady  not  being  able  to  induce  her 
husband  to  follow  her  into  the  river,  which  afforded  the  only 
sad  alternative  from  a shocking  death,  seized  hold  and  threw 
herself  overboard  with  him.  Both  would  inevitably  have  pe- 
rished, had  not  fortune  have  thrown  in  their  way  a chicken 
coop  that  was  floating  down  with  the  current,  by  its  assistance, 
after  great  and  desperate  exertion;  they  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  land,  drenched  with  water  and  more  dead  than  alive  Ma- 
dame Merimond  arrived  in  this  city 'yesterday  perfectly  re-esta- 
blished. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Miller,  who  himself  escaped  most  miraculously,  of- 
fered two  thousand  dollars  to  any  one  who  would  save  a young 
slave  whom  he  had  with  him,  but  seeing  the  impossibility  of 
any  such  attempt,  the  flames  having  progressed  to  an  alarming 
extent,  no  one  could  be  found  to  accept  the  offer.  The  slave 
perished  in  the  river,  having  thrown  himself  overboard,  after 
extending  his  hands  towards  heaven  as  if  in  supplication. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  were  sixty  passengers  on  board— of 
whom  it  is  supposed  more  than  one-half  perished. 

The  fire,  he  states, .Was  communicated  to  some  bales  of  cot- 
ton placed  near  the  furnace.  It  would  appear  that  the  progress, 
of  the  flames  was  very  rapid,  as  the  pilot  had  not  time  to  run 
the  boat  ashore,  although  he  made  every  possible  exertion. 

The  boat  seemed  once  about  to  heave  round  to  the  shore, 
which  caused  the  destruction  of  many  persons  who  in  their  ea- 
gerness to  escape  thought  they  could  reach  land,  which  appeal- 
ed not  so  far  as  it  actually  was. 

Among  the  victims,  as  far  as  ascertained,  is  capt.  Sengstack, 
N.  Morse,  esq.  recorder  of  our  city,  and  servant,  Mr.  Whiting, 
of  Franklin  (La.),  Mr.  Easton,  of  Opelousas,  and  servant,  Mr. 
Allen,  Dr.  Willis  and  lady,  of  Bayou  Sarah,  a lady  whose  name 
is  unknown,  and  three  servants,  P.  Stine,  of  New  Iberia,  L. 
Renoir,  do.,  Mr.  Millar,  our  fellow  townsman  was  only  slightly 
burned. 

Several  passengers  affirm  that  $50,000  in  bills  of  the  different 
city  banks,  were  lost. 

The  New  Orleans  Bulletin  of  the  2d  instant,  furnishes  some 
additional  particulars  in  relation  to  the  melancholy  catastrophe 
on  board  this  unfortunate  boat.  The  editor  remarks:  “The  sad' 
casualty — the  destruction  of  so  many  valuable  lives,  and  so 
much  property  on  board  the  St.  Martin— coming  close  at  the 
heels  of  such  numerous  losses — almost  confound  our  judgment, 
and  overwhelm  our  feelings.  What  preventive  remedy  can  be 
applied  for  the  future?  What  power — what  jurisdiction  shall 
we  invoke  to  arrest  the  continual  ruin  that  lies  in  ambush  for 
the  most  precious  lives?  Can  congress,  or  will  the  state  legis- 
lature, devise  and  enforce  a rigorous  precautionary  system? 
We  believe  such  a law  to  be  completely  practicable,  and  shall 
ever  consider  the  legislator  who  perfects  it,  among  the  greatest 
benefactors  of  the  country  and  of  human  kind.  That  so  many 
should  perish  in  open  day  within  a few  rods  of  the  shore,  sur- 
prises us.  The  cause  was,  that  on  the  cry  of  fire,  the  captain 
thoughtlessly  rang  the  bell  to  stop  the  engine,  when  the  boat 
had  head-way  enough  to  run  to  the  bank  and  save  all.  Fatal 
order,  for  when  it  was  too  late,  and  the  tiller-rope  burnt,  she 
could  not  proceed,  but  moved  round  and  round.  The  sequel  is 
but  too  well  known. 

This  sad  disaster  occurred  from  a parcel  of  moss  taking  fire, 
which  was  almost  instantly  in  flames,  and  people  in  confusion. 
The  moment  the  alarm  Was  given,  there  was  a general  rush  to 
get  into  the  small  boat,  which  almost  instantly  sunk,  and  all 
means  of  escape  cut  off.  Mr.  John  F.  Miller  and  Mr.  Me- 
rimond, of  New  Orleans,  with  several  other  gentlemen,  swam 
ashore.  One  gentleman  saved  himself  and  lady  by  getting  upon 
a bale  of  cotton,  and  floating  down  the  river  until  taken  off  by 
a person  from  the  shore.  There  were  80  persons  on  board, 
crew  and  passengers.  From  a passenger  we  learn,  that  the 
scene  was  heart  reirding  in  the  extreme.  In  fact  he  was,  when 
we  saw  him,  unable  to  state  particulars;  We  hope  to  be  able 
by  our  next  publication,  to  give  the  names  of  the  passengers 
that  were  lost. 

In  our  last  we  mentioned  the  loss  of  the  New  Brunswick , also- 
by  fire,  on  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi.  No  lives  were  lost — 
but  we  find  by  a subsequent  paragraph  in  a Cincinnati  paper, 
that  the  persons  on  board  had  a very  narrow  escape  with  their 
lives.  She  took  fire  while  the  passengers  were  at  dinner,  and 
the  fire  reached  the  ladies’  cabin  before  it  was  discovered.  The 
boat  was  immediately  run  on  shore,  and  the  passengers  and 
crew  had  scarcely  landed  when  a parcel  of  gunpowder  on  board 
was  ignited,  and  she  was  blown  up,  with  a total  destruction  of 
vessel,  cargo  and  baggage! 

The  steamboat  De  Witt  Clinton,  which  plys  between  New 
York  and  Albany,  on  the  evening  of  the  7th  inst.  run  over  a 


small  boat,  supposed  to  contain  three  persons — all  of  whom 
were  lost;  and  on  her  return  voyage,  in  the  evening,  near  Cats- 
kill,  struck  a small  schooner,  which  immediately  sunk,  and  one 
ou X -of  four  persons  on  board  were  drowned.  There  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  fault  imputed  to  the  captain  or  pilot  of  the 
steamboat,  on  account  of  these  unfortunate  events — and  all  pos- 
sible efforts  were  made  to  rescue  the  victims  of  their  own  care- 
lessness, or  of  the  terror  which  beset  them  in  the  moment  of 
their  peril. 

— — @ 

LETTER  FROM  THOMAS  JEFFERSON. 

A late  preposterous  suggestion  that  president  Jackson  may 
be  induced  to  stand  for  a third  term,  of  the  presidency*  has 
caused  the  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  “National  Banner”  to 
publish  thq 'following  -letters: 

Thomas  Jefferson,  to  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania. 

Washington,  Dec.  10 th,  1807. 

Gentlemen:  I received  some  time  ago  from  the  speakers  of- 
the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  Pennsylvania,  an 
address  from  the  two  housesof  representatives  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  on  public  considerations,  it  was  thought  advisable  that 
the  answer  should  be  deferred  awhile.  I now  ask  permission 
to  convey  the  answer  through  the  same  channel,  and  to  tender 
you  the  assurance  of  my  high  consideration  and  respect. 

THOMAS  JEFFERSON. 

The  lion.  Presley  C.  Lane,  speaker  of  the  senate;  Simon  Snyder, 

speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  Pennsylvania. 

To  the  general  assembly  of  Pennsylvania: 

I received  in  due  season  the  address  of  the  general  assembly 
of  Pennsylvania,  under  cover  from  the  speakers  of  the  two 
houses,  in  which,  with  their  approbation  of  the  general  course 
of  my  administration,  they  were  so  good  as  to  express  their  de- 
sire that  I would  consent  to  be  proposed  again  to  the  public  voice, 
on  the  expiration  of  my  present  term  of  office.  Entertaining,  as 
I do,  for  Ihe  general  assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  those  senti- 
ments of  high  respect  which  would  have  prompted  an  immedi- 
ate answer,  I was  certain  nevertheless,  they  would  approve  a 
delay  which  had  for  its  object  to  avoid  a premature  agitation  of 
the  public  mind,  on  a subject  so  interesting  as  the  election  of  a 
chief  magistrate.  - 

That  I should  lay  down  my  charge  at  a proper  period  is  as 
much  a duty  as  to  have  borne  it  faithfully.  If  some  termination 
of  the  period  of  the  chief  magistr  ate  be  not  fixed  by  the  constitu- 
tion, or  supplied  by  practice,  his  office  nominally  for  years,  u-ill, 
in  fact,  become  for  life;  and  history  shews  how  easily  that  degene- 
rates into  an  inheritance . Believing  that  a representative  go- 
vernment, responsible  at  short  periods  of  election,  is  that  which 
produces  the  greatest  sum  of  happiness  to  mankind,  I feel  it  my 
duty  to  do  no  act  which  shall  essentially  impair  that  principle, 
and  I should  unwillingly  be  the  person  who,  disregarding  the 
sound  precedent  set  by  an  illustrious  predecessor,  should  furnish 
the  first  example  of  prolongation  beyond  the  second  term  of  office. 

Truth  also  requires  me  to  add,  that  I am  sensible  that  decline 
which  advancing  years  bring  on;  and  feeling  their  physical  I 
ought  not  to  doubt  their  mental  effect.  Happy  if  I am  the  first 
to  obey  this  admonition  of  nature,  and  to  solicit  a retreat  from 
the  cares  too  great  for  the  wearied  faculties  of  age. 

For  the  approbation  which  the  general  assembly  of  Pennsyl- 
vania lias  been  pleased  to  express  of  the  principles  and  mea- 
sures pursued  in  the  management  of  their  affairs,  I am  sincere- 
ly thankful;  arid  should  I be  so  fortunate  as  to  carry  into  retire- 
ment the  equal  approbation  and  good  will  of  rny  fellow  citizens 
generally,  it  will  lie  the  comfort  of  my  future  days,  and  will 
close  a service  of  forty  years  with  the  only  reward  it  eve.,  wish- 
ed. THOMAS  JEFFERSON. 

Dec.  10,  1807. 

Read  in  the  house  of  representatives  of  Pennsylvania,  Dec. 
17,  1807. 

— »•*>©  ® &u««— 

“BOOTY  AND  BEAUTY.” 

We  copied,  a short  time  ago,  (says  the  Baltimore  Gazette),  a 
statement  signed  by  five  of  the  surviving  principal  officers  of  the 
British  army,  who  were  engaged  in  the  battle  of  New  Orleans, 
contradicting  the  story,  so  generally  circulated  in  this  country, 
that  the  watch-word  of  the  British  army  on  that  occasion  was 
beauty  and  booty. f This  statement  was  drawn  forth  by  a pas- 
sage In  a work  recently  published,  entitled  three  years  in  North 
America,”  by  James  Steuaft.  The  officers  repelied  the  charge 
as  a calumny,  and  stated  that  they  had  never  even  heard  of  it 
until  the  appearance  of  the  work  above  mentioned.  This  last 
assertion  is  somewhat  extraordinary,  considering  how  often  the 
fact  has  been  alluded  to  in  the  newspapers  of  our  country,  par- 
ticularly of  late  years.  It  is  mentioned,  also,  in  the  travels  of 
the  duke  of  Saxe  Weirner,  and  certainly  must  have  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  some  officers  of  the  British  army. 


*The  “Pennsylvanian”  says — We  state  on  the  most  unques- 
tionable authority,  that  the  annunciation  made  by  the  American 
Sentinel  of  this  city,  that  general  Jackson,  under  certain  con- 
tingencies, will  consent  to  run  for  the  presidency  a third  term, 
is  entirely  gratuitous — contrary  to  the  settled  purpose  of  that 
distinguished  patriot— offensive  to  his  principles  and  his  feel- 
ings, and  unwarranted  by  any  act  or  declaration  now  or  hereto- 
fore emanating  from  him. 
fSee  present  volume  of  the  Register,  page  121. 
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We  observed  a communication,  some  days  ago,  in  a Wash- 
ington paper,  the  writer  of  which  asset  ted  tiiat  he  knew  the 
charge  to  be  true,  notwithstanding  the  denial  of  the  British  of- 
ficers; but  his  anonymous  testimony  is  not  entitled  to  much 
weight.  We  find,  however,  in  the  Philadelphia  Gazette,  of  last 
Wednesday, .the  following  editorial  article  on  the  subject;- 
From  the  Philadelphia  Gazette. 

Beauty  and  booty.  It  will  be  remembered  that  several  officers 
of  the  British  army,  who  were  under  gen.  Packenham,  at  the 
battle  of  New  Orleans,  have  lately  published  a statement,  de- 
nying unequivocally,  that  “beauty  and  booty ” were  the  watch- 
words of  the  British  army,  on  the  day  of  the  battle;  The  gen 
tlemen,  if  men  of  honor,  as  perhaps  they  are,  may  be  entitled 
to  credence,  but  the  fact  stated  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to 
show  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  general  Packenham,  in 
the  event  of  success,  to  pillage  and  sack  the  city;  in  other  words 
to  despoil  it  of  its  “beauty  and  booty.” 

We  have  lately  become  possessed  of  information  which  es- 
tablishes this  point  beyond  the  possibility  of  denial,  we  having 
unimpeachable  testimony  on  the  subject.  A friend  of  ours  was, 
a few  days  since,  a fellow  passenger  fn  a stage  from  the  west, 
with  a gentleman  who  belonged  to  general  Jackson’s  army,  at 
the  time  referred  to.  He,  in  the  course  of  conversation  on  the 
subject  of  the  denial  of  the  British  officers,  stated,  that  he  was 
severely  wounded,  and  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  fought  near 
New  Orleans,  on  the  23d  December,  1814. 

While  a prisoner  he  was  frequently  visited  by  several  of Pack- 
enham’s  officers,  and  he  recollects  distinctly,  that  a common 
subject  of  remark  with  them  was,  that  in  case  they  obtained 
possession  of  New  Orleans,  the  city  was  to  be  given  up  to  a 
three  days  pillage,  by  the  army.  One  of  the  officers  in  question, 
went  so  far  to.  ask  the  American  gentleman,  what  he  would  be 
pleased  to  have  from  the  city,  promising  to  bring  him  a quantity 
of  tobacco.  This  same  officer,  a few  days  afterwards,  was 
brought  in  from  a skirmish,  wounded,  but  without  the  tobacco 
fie  had  promised. 

The  gentleman  who  made  these,  statements  to  our  friend  is  a 
respectable  and  prominent  individual,  a member  of  the  Jegisla 
ture  in  one  of  the  western  states.  After  the  battle  of  New  Or- 
leans he  filled  an  important  station  in  gen.  Jackson’s  army. — 
Of  the  correctness  of  his  assertions  there  is  not  a shadow  of 
doubt. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  probably  this:  that  no  such  promise 
was  publicly  or  explicitly  made  to  the  troops,  but  that  it  was 
tacitly  understood  that  they  were  to  be  permitted  to  exercise 
the  same  license  in  New  Orleans  which  they  had  used  in  the 
captured  cities  of  Spain,  and  by  which  they  had  previously  dis- 
graced themselves  in  several  parts  of  our  own  country,  particu- 
larly at  Hampton,  (Virginia.) 

A testimony  like  the  preceding  may  be  borne  by  the  editor  of 
the  Register.  Soon  after  the  peace,  a much  respected  officer 
of  the  navy,  who  was  badly  wounded  in  the  gun  boat  fight  and 
taken  prisoner,  was  oftentimes  and  grossly  insulted  by  some  of 
the  British  naval  officers,  with  inquiries  where  the  handsomest 
young  ladies  lived,  and  th.e  use  of  language  concerning  them 
too  disgusting  to  be  repeated.  “Booty  and  beauty”  may  not 
have  been  the  watchword,  but  it  is  almostcertain  that  a full  en- 
joyment of  both  were  generally  expected.  And  why  not?  What 
happened  at  Hampton?  Were  not  sacks  provided  for  the  detach- 
ment of  sailors  advancing  on  Baltimore! 

— *•*►»©  @ 

SLOOP  CANAL— FROM  THE  LAKES  TO  THE  AT- 
LANTIC! 

At  a meeting  recently  held  at  Harrisburgh,  Penn,  a committee 
was  appointed  to  draft  a memorial  to  congress  and  an  address 
to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  urging  the  construction  of  a 
sloop  canal  from  the  ocean  to  the  lakes,  by  way  of  the  Susque- 
hannah.  We  subjoin  some  extracts  from  the  address  and  me- 
morial. 

From  the  address. 

The  immense  importance  of  a sloop  and  steamboat  connexion 
with  the  Atlantic,  is  seen  at  a glance.  By  the  silent  but  rapid 
steps  of  a rival  power,  in  the  improvement  of  the  noble  outlet 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  England,  having  the  entire  control  there- 
of, may  at  the  approach  of  another  war,  suddenly  concentrate 
the  smaller  vessels  of  her  navy,  in  such  numbers,  as  to  throw 
into  the  lakes  a force  sufficient  to  sweep  the  stripes  and  stars 
from  Ontario  to  Superior.  It  is  perhaps  not  generally  known 
that  by  means  of  the  Rideau  and  Welland  canal,  the  St.  Law-, 
rence  furnishes  a ready  communication  between  the  chain  of 
lakes  and  the  ocean.  Ships  of  the  larger  class  can  approach  as 
far  as  Montreal;  from  thence  a canal  seventy  feet  wide,  and 
with  ten  feet  of  water,  for  the  special  conveyance  of  steamboats 
and  sloops,  in  conjunction  with  a slack  water  navigation  en- 
tirely within  the  Canadian  territory,  leads  directly  to  lake  On- 
tario. Our  transportation  upon  the  lakes  will,  ere  long,  be 
chiefly  performed  by  means  of  the  splendid  steamboats  which 
are  already  fast  supplanting  every  other  mode  of  conveyance; 
with  nothing  to  defend  these,  but  an  occasional  revenue  cutter, 
they  will  become  the  easy  prey  of  a sudden  invasion  and  fur- 
nishing transports  for  the  armies  of  an  enemy,  move  them  with 
rapidity,  from  point  to  point,  and  thus  easily  subjugate  the 
country. 

Does  not  the  want  of  such  a communication  with  the  ocean 
within  our  own  territory  invite  aggression?  Does  it  not  become 
our  statesmen  to  look  to  it?  How  could  there  be  imagined  a 
firmer  safeguard  than  an  immediate  and  direct  steamboat  com 


munieation  with  Hampton  roads,  a central  harbor  so  nobly  for- 
tified— the  naval  establishments  at  Gosport,  at  Washington  and 
(through  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  canal),  with  that  at 
Philadelphia.  A communication  so  direct  and  safe,  that  con- 
sidering the  infancy  of  steam  power,  and  the  improvements 
making  every  day,  it  is  quite  probable  that  sloops,  men  and  mu- 
nitions of. war,  could  be  safely  conveyed  from  the  ocean  to  the 
lakes  in  two  or  three  days.  But  it  is  not  for  warlike  uses  that 
the  greatest  benefits,  will  flow  from  this  important  work— whe- 
ther the  Canadas  remain  as  now,  the  provinces  of  a rival  poweyr^-^  . 
or  form  a part  of  our  great  confederacy,  the  advantage  of  a Con- 
nexion with  the  southern  outlet  to  the  trade  of  the  lakes  is  - so  ^ 
great  as  to  be  incalculable.  The  alluvial  formation  of  Virginia, 
the  Qarolinas,  Georgia  and  Florida,  is  so  favorable  to  the  con- 
struction of  rail  roads  and  canals,  that  such  communications 
are  already  projected,  as  will  permanently  unite  and  connect 
every  point  of  the  Atlantic  division  of  those  states;  a connexion 
of  these  improvements,  with  the  Attamatox,  Nansefnond  and 
Elizabeth,  southern  extensions  of  James  river,  or  with  works 
connecting  therewith,  will  form  a bond  of  internal  communica- 
tion from  one  extremity  of  the  union  to  the  other,  so  firm  and 
beneficial  in  its  nature,  that  one  universal  flow  of  prosperity 
will  hush  forever  the  cries  of  disunion  and  secession.  But  it  is 
not  alone  the  states  of  the  Atlantic  frontier,  that  will  be  benefit- 
ted  by  this  great  national  work;  by  connecting  the  waters  of  the 
Illinois  with  the  southern  extremity  of  lake  Michigan,  a work 
already  laid  out  by  the  hand  of  nature,  new  avenues  will  be 
opened  to  the  trade  of  the  young  and  rising  states  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Missouri  which  will  tend  materially  to  the  general 
weal. 

What  argument  can  be  used  against  the  immediate  commence- 
ment by  government,  of  the  construction  of  a sloop  and  steam- 
boat navigation  from  the  head  of  the  tide  on  the  Susquehannaii 
to  Sodus  bay?  does  not  congress  possess  the  power  to  grant  ap- 
propriations for  purposes  of  internal  improvement?  it  has  been 
decided  in  hundred  of  instances  in  the  affirmative.  Has  not 
congress  the  means  at  its  disposal?  the  treasury  is  overflowing — 
absolutely  overflowing.  Is  not  the  work  practicable?  what  cur- 
rents in  the  Susquehannah  can  compare  with  the  Long  Sauft, 
or  with  the  most  insignificant  rapid  of  the  Uttawas,  that  have 
been  overcome  by  the  Rideau  canal  before  alluded  to? 

The  Susquehannah  has  been  professionally  examined  and  in 
two  instances  the  improvement  thereof  pronounced  to  be  within 
the  means  and  power  of  the  operations  of  a single'  state.  The 
surplus  revenue  of  the  general  government  for  a single  year 
will,  it  is  supposed,  be  amply  sufficient  for  the  construction  of 
this  great  national  work.  The  money  expended  in  the  convey- 
ance of  troops,  ordinances,  &c.  to  the  lakes,  during  the  late 
conflict  with  Great  Britain,  would  have  completed  it. 

From  the  memorial. 

The  Susquehannah  affords  a sufficiency  of  water,  as  far  north 
as  the  New  York  line,  the  distance  thence  to  tide  water,  is 
about  three  hundred  miles.  The  fall,  in  this  distance,  is  between 
7 and  800  feet,  about  200  of  which  is  between,  tide  water  and  the 
head  of  the  Conewago  fall,  a distance  of  about  57  miles.  The 
Welland  canal  overcomes  a rise  of  about  360  feet  in  38  miles. 

If  a slack  water  navigation  cannot  be  made  at  a reasonable  ex- 
pense along  the  whole  distance  between  Middletown  and  the 
tide,  of  which,  however,  little  doubt  exists,  a steamboat  canal 
can  readily  be  made  at  such  point  as  may  be  necessary.  No  ob- 
stacles to  improvement  by  slack  water,  exist  between  the  Con- 
newago  falls  and  the  New  York  line.  The  Seneca  lake  and  the 
Oswego  river  afford  the  means  of  communication  with  lake  On- 
tario, or  if  it  be  considered  important,  that  the  improvement 
should  be  effected  entirely  within  our  own  territory,  a steam- 
boat canal  may  probably  be  constructed,  direct  from  Geneva  to 
Buffalo,  or  the  Erie  canal  enlarged,  to  answer  the  purpose.  And 
as  to  the  western  improvement,  but  little  difficulty  exists — the 
summit  level  between  Michigan  lake  and  the  Illinois  river,  be- 
ing but  12i  feet  high,  presents  but  an  inconsiderable  obstacle  to 
the  execution  of  that  part  of  the  project. 

The  extent  of  country  interested  in  these  two  improvements, 
embrace  probably  more  than  half  of  the  union.  No  other  im- 
provements within  our  country  can  be  proj-ected,  which  will  be 
so  extensively  useful.  As  a bond  of  union  between  the  east 
and  the  west,  the  north  and  the  south,  they  will  be  of  the  ut- 
most importance.  The  extensive  internal  trade,  which  will 
float  upon  them,  will  tend  to  bind  together  the  remote  sections 
of  our  country,  by  the  tie  of  common  interest. 

In  the  time  of  war  they  will  afford  the  opportunity  of  concen- 
trating the  national  force  wherever  required;  they  will  amelio- 
rate, and  in  a great  degree  tend  to  equalize  the  condition  of  the 
people  in  the  different  sections  of  our  country,  by  affording  to  all 
the  means  of  a chtfap  and  speedy  conveyance  to  market,  and 
for  receiving,  in  return,  the  various  productions  of  our  own  and 
of  foreign  lands.  The  commerce  of  our  western  states  will 
have  a passage  to  market,  entirely  within  the  territory  of  their 
sister  states,  and  the  productions  of  the  great  westwillbe  secur- 
ed to  our  Atlantic  cities,  instead  of  passing  into  the  dominions 
of  our  rival.  The  extensive  deposites  of  anthracite  coal,  which 
have  as  yet  been  discovered  only  within  the  limits  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  which  exist  in  immense  quantities  along  the  Sus- 
quehannah, render  the  eastern  improvement  of  great  import- 
ance to  at  least  one  half  of  the  states  of  the  union.  This  ad- 
vantage cannot  be  obtained  by  effecting  the  connection  between 
the  ocean  and  the  lake  through  the  North  river.  That  river,  more- 
over, is  not  so  central  to  the  union  as  the  Susquehannah  and 
the  point  of  connection  with  the  St.  Lawrence  would  be  greatly 
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exposed  to  the  enemy.  The  Rideau  and  Welland  canals,'  con- 
structed by  our  neighbors,  are  about  300  miles  in  length.  The 
state  of  Pennsylvania  alone  has  expended  upon  her  improve- 
ments money,  in  all  probability,  sufficient  to  execute  the  im- 
provements now  projected.  To  the  general  government,  our 
own  citizens  confidently  look  for  the  improvement  of  the  great 
channels  of  intercourse,  the  cost  of  which  is  too  considerable 
for  the  means  of  the  state  individually,  which  are  important  to 
several  slates,  or  to  the  nation  generally. 


ANOTHER  GREAT  PROJECT. 

A convention  of  delegates,  from  the  counties  of  Madison, 
McNairy,  Hardeman,  Fayette,  Shelby  and  Tipton,  in  Tennes- 
see, assembled  at  Bolivar,  in  that  slate,  on  the  14th  of  October, 
to  take  into  consideration  the  improvement  of  the  means  of 
communication  between  different  sections  of  the  country,  in 
which  they  are  interested.  Major  gen.  Edmund  P.  Gaines,  of 
the  United  States  army,  was  appointed  president  of  the  conven- 
tion, and  R.  A.  Parker,  secretary. 

On  the  15th,  a committee,  appointed  the  preceding  day,  and 
of  which,  by  order  of  the  convention,  gen.  Gaines  was  made 
chairman,  reported  a series  of  resolutions,  of  which  we  subjoin 
the  five  first,  all  of  which  were  adopted: 

1st.  Resolved,  as  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  That  a rail  road 
between  the  Mississippi  river  and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  to  pass 
through  the  south  west  border  of  the  state  of  Tennessee,  the 
northern  parts  of  the  states  of  Mississippi,  Alabama  and  Geor 
gia,  and  the  southern  part  of  South  Carolina,  is  practicable  and 
i desirable ; that  its  anticipated  local  benefits  and  national  advan- 
tages may  reasonably  be  estimated  as  greatly  to  exceed  the 
whole  expense  of  its  construction,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  com- 
menced forthwith. 

2d.  Resolved,  as  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  That  the  propos- 
ed rail  road  will  contribute  more  in  ten  years  time,  by  the  cheap- 
ness of  its  means  of  transportation  of  merchandise  and  country 
produce,  than  will  be  sufficient  to  defray  the  whole  expense  of 
its  construction. 

3d.  Resolved,  as  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  That  the  propos- 
ed work,  as  a measure  of  national  defence,  would  contribute 
more,  by  the  facilities  it  will  afford  in  the  transportation  of  troops 
and  munitions  of  war,  to  the  protection  and  security  of  the 
south  eastern  states  and  East  Florida,  than  all  the  fortifications 
constructed,  or  designed  to  be  constructed,  south  of  the  Chesa- 
peake bay;  for  it  is  obvious  to  every  man  of  military  mind,  that 
the  strongest  fortifications  must  depend  mainly  for  defence  and 
preservation  on  prompt  and  seasonable  supplies  of  fighting  men, 
with  arms  and  subsistence;  and  that  these  cannot  be  promptly 
wielded  from  the  interior  to  the  frontier,  without  good  roads, 
railways,  canals,  or  large  navigable  streams— and  a railway  will 
cost  much  less  than  a Macadamised  road. 

4th.  Resolved,  as  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  That  the  propos- 
ed rail  road,  in  a political  point  of  view,  will  be  found  to  be  one 
of  the  strongest  links  in  the  chain  of  the  union  of  the  twenty- 
four  states. 

5th.  Resolved,  as  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  That be 

appointed  a committee,  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  by  sending  me- 
morials to  congress  and  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states 
mentioned  in  the  fourth  resolution,  and  by  such  other  means  as 
they  shall  deem  expedient,  to  carry  into  effect  the  foregoing  re- 
solutions— and  they  are  hereby  especially  authorised  respectful- 
ly to  request  the  president  of  the  United  States  to  direct  an  offi 
cer  of  the  corps  of  topographical  engineers  to  make  the  requisite 
surveys  and  estimates,  preparatory  to  the  commencement  of  the 
proposed  rail  road. 

CAMDEN  AND  AMBOY  RAIL  ROAD. 

Jlddress  to  the  public. 

The  unfortunate  accident  which  occurred  on  the  road  on  Fri- 
day last,  and  the  melancholy  consequences  resulting  from  it, 
have  occupied  the  most  serious  attention  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  board  of  directors.  Every  exertion  has  been  made 
to  obtain  a correct  statement  of  all  the  facts  that  they  might  be 
disclosed  to  the  public. 

The  security  of  the  passengers  from  the  commencement  of 
the  operations  of  this  company,  has  been  an  object  of  the  first 
consideration.  For  several  weeks  after  a sufficient  number  of 
locomotives  to  carry  the  passengers,  were  completed  and  on  the 
line,  the  horses  were  continued  notwithstanding  the  importunity 
of  the  public  for  the  change.  The  most  unfounded  reports  as  to 
the  capacity  of  the  road  for  the  use  of  this  species  of  power, 
were  circulated  and  believed  from  this  delay.  During  all  this 
period  however  the  engines  were  constantly  in  use,  when  the 
line  was  free  from  the  passengers  cars,  ir.  transporting  mer- 
chandise and  materials  on  the  road. 

The  directors  preferred  the  odium  attached  to  their  delay  to 
the  risque  attending  the  substitution  of  the  engines  until  the 
engineers  had  become  familiar  with  their  use.  They  were  then 
placed  on  one  line  only,  that  they  might  be  under  the  immediate 
superintendence  of  confidential  agents  of  the  company.  Posi- 
tive instructions  were  given  that  the  trip  [35  miles]  should  not 
be  made  in  less  than  two  hours  and  a quarter;  allowing  two 
hours,  or  a speed  of  seventeen  and  a half  miles  per  hour, 
for  the  actual  running  of  the  engine,  and  fifteen  minutes  for 
the  necessary  stoppages.  Special  instructions  were  also  given 
that  no  one  mile  should  be  run  in  less  than  three  minutes. — 
To  ensure  a compliance  with  these  orders,  an  agent  was  plac- 
ed on  each  line,  whose  special  and  only  duty  is  to  take  the 


time  of  running  each  and  every  mile,  with  a stop  watch, 
for  the  government  of  the  engineer,  and  to  note  down  the 
same,  and  report  it  to  the  executive  committee.  From  the 
commencement  these  reports  have  evinced  so  nearly  a com- 
pliance with  the  orders  as  to  be  entirely  satisfactory.  From  a 
careful  inspection  of  the  reports  of  the  week  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  accident,  it  is  discovered  that  the  time  actually  oc- 
cupied in  running,  shews  an  average  rate  of  eighteen  miles  per 
hour,  and  the  fastest  trip  was  at  the  rate  of  19  miles.  Unfortu- 
nately the  lime  keeper  of  this  line  had  sustained  a slight  injury 
from  a fall  a day  or  two  previous,  and  was  not  then  on  the  line'. 
As  the  engineers  had  become  so  well  regulated  in  their  time,  it 
was  deemed  unnecessary  to  procure  another  agent  to  fill  this 
temporary  vacancy. 

Had  this  officer  been  at  his  post,  the  first  subject  of  inquiry, 
to  wit,  the  rate  at  which  the  cars  were  running  would  have  been 
attended  with  no  difficulty.  From  the  excitement  naturally 
produced  by  the  disaster,  it  has  been  found  impracticable  to  ob- 
tain accurate  information  on  this  subject.  The  committee  are 
led  to  the  conclusion,  however,  that  a short  time  before  the  oc- 
currence of  the  accident  the  speed  of  the  engine  had  conside- 
rably exceeded  the  rate  allowed,  but  that  at  the  time  and  im- 
mediately before,  this  was  not  the  case.  This  opinion  is  induc- 
ed by  the  following  facts. 

There  were  two  trains  of  cars  attached  to  separate  engines. 
The  accident  happened  to  the  last  train.  The  first  engine  is  the 
least  powerful  on  the  line.  The  engineer  is  positive  that  so  far 
from  being  in  advance  of,  he  was  behind  his  time.  He  more- 
over states  that  from  inadvertence  his  fire  had  got  down  and 
his  steam  was  so  low  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  maintain  hi3 
proper  speed  at  that  point  as  the  road  there  ascends.  The  com- 
mittee are  satisfied  that  the  orders  had  not  been  materially  vio- 
lated as  to  the  whole  time  of  running  the  distance. 

But  it  appears  that  owing  to  some  trifling  derangement  of  the 
second  engine,  the  engineer,  about  three  miles  before,  had 
reduced  his  speed  to  adjust  it.  After  doing  so,  he  states  that  to 
recover  his  proper  station  he  increased  his  speed,  but  not  in 
his  opinion  exceeding  his  limited  rate.  In  this  he  was  probably 
mistaken.  But  before  the  accident  occured  he  had  checked  the 
engine  by  shutting  off  a considerable  portion  of  the  steam,  and 
is  positive  that  he  was  not  then  running  faster  than  the  train  in 
advance.  This  declaration  is  strongly  corroborated  by  the  fact, 
that  one  of  the  agents  accompanying  the  line  was  on  the  top  of 
the  car  which  upset,  and  jumped  from  it  to  the  ground  without 
injury,  when  he  discovered  that  it  was  going  over.  From  the 
place  where  he  alighted  to  that  where  the  car  rested  after  the 
train  was  stopped,  is  not  quite  21  yards. 

The  accident  has  also  been  attributed  to  the  heating  of  the 
axle  from  friction  for  want  of  oil.  It  is  understood  that  some  of 
the  passengers  are  under  the  impression  that  they  saw  smoke 
from  this  cause.  This  is  clearly  a mistake.  The  axles  were 
examined  at  Spottswood,  (not  eight  miles  distant),  by  the  agent 
whose  duty  it  is  to  do  so,  and  found  perfectly  cool  and  well  sup- 
plied with  oil.  The  appearance  of  the  fracture  is  entirely  in- 
consistent with  this  idea,  and  the  quantity  of  oil  still  adhering 
to  both  the  journal  and  box  is  conclusive  as  that  would  have 
been  entirely  consumed  by  the  heat. 

These  matters  have  been  adverted  to  particularly,  because 
the  accident  has  been  attributed  to  them,  and  the  committee 
have  felt  bound  to  afford  every  information  on  the  subject.— 
They  are  convinced,  however,  that  it  is  to  be  traced  to  other 
causes  which  could  neither  have  been  foreseen  nor  prevented, 
and  that  the  fatal  consequences  were  produced  by  a combina- 
tion of  circumstances  that  have  never  before  occurred  and  in 
all  human  probability  will  never  again  occur. 

Cast  iron  wheels  have  been  entirely  excluded  from  the  pas- 
sage cars  on  this  road.  The  axles  have  all  been  procured  from 
Boonston,  the  most  celebrated  works  in  the  country,  at  the  ex- 
orbitant price  of  $125  per  ton  to  insure  the  quality  of  the  iron. 
They  are  more  than  50  per  cent,  stronger  than  those  used  for  the 
passage  cars  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  road,  and  for  still 
greater  security  the  ends  were  all  welded  down  before  they 
were  turned.  Yet  with  all  these  precautions  it  appears  by  an 
examination  of  the  broken  axle  that  a latent  defect  existed  in  it 
which  caused  the  accident.  There  was  a flaw  in  it  leaving  not 
more  than  three-eighths  of  the  strength  of  the  iron  to  sustain 
the  whole  weight,  but  as  the  defect  was  in  the  journal  it  was 
effectually  concealed.  This  was  the  primary  cause  of  the  ca- 
lamity. But  the  breaking  of  the  axle  would  have  been  harm- 
less as  none  of  the  passengers  in  that  car  received  the  slightest 
injury.  It  remains  only  to  account  for  the  injury  to  the  other 
car.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  car  wa3  thrown  from  the 
track  and  upset  by  running  over  the  wheel  of  the  broken  car. 
This  is  entirely  an  error.  The  axle  broke  in  the  journal  outside 
the  wheel,  so  that  both  wheels  remained  attached  to  the  axle, 
which  at  one  end  retained  its  proper  position,  but  at  the  other, 
having  nothing  to  sustain  it  dropped  into  the  receiver,  so  that 
the  spokes  and  the  hub,  which  are  of  wood,  were  brought  in 
collision  with  the  iron  on  the  frame,  and  nearly  half  of  them 
splintered  to  pieces  by  the  revolutions  of  the  wheel.  It  has  been 
this  which  was  mistaken  by  the  passenger  for  the  smoke  of  the 
axle. 

An  agent  is  always  stationed  at  the  brake  of  the  baggage  car 
to  keep  a constant  watch  upon  all  the  other  cars,  and  to  apply 
the  brake  and  instantly  apprise  the  engineer  if  any  accident  ocr 
curs.  For  the  first  time  since  the  line  has  been  in  operation  a 
spark  had  lit  on  the  baggage  car,  and  ignited  a bundle  of  cotton. 
The  agent  discovered  this,  and  was  in  the  act  of  extinguishing 
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it,  when  he  discovered  the  breaking  of  the  axle.  Before  he 
could  recover  his  station  and  supply  the  brake,  the  car  was 
thrown  from  the  track,  and  so  far  over  as  to  be  beyond  recovery. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  impetus  from  the  after  cars  caus- 
ed the  overthrow  of  this  car.  It  is  evident  that  it  must  have 
been  projected  forward  by  them  and  thrown  on  the  front  end, 
from  the  fact  that  of  the 'twenty-  four  passengers  in  it  at  the  time, 
those  in  the  back  apartment  were  uninjured. 

This  would  have  been  effectually  prevented  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  brake,  but  for  the  unfortunate  mischance  which  drew 
the  agent  ftom  his  post  at  that  critical  juncture.  No  blame  ap- 
pears reasonably  to  be  attached  to  the  agent,  as  the  train  was 
then  running  on  a line  where  there  is  a double  track  and  per- 
fectly straight  for  nearly  six  miles  without  even  a turn-out  to 
guard  against. 

These  are  the  facts  and  conclusions  arrived  at  after  the  most 
careful  examination  of  this  painful  subject.  Whilst  the  com- 
mittee deeply  deplore  the  event,  and  sympathize  with  the  un- 
fortunate sufferers  and  their  friends,  they  have  to  console  them- 
selves with  the  conviction,  that  the  company  cannot  justly,  be 
chargeable  with  the  censure  of  the  public.  It  is  believed  that 
in  no  similar  enterprise,  greater  care  has  been  taken  to  protect 
the  passengers  from  injury  and  that  their  intentions  have  been 
frustrated  by  an  extraordinary  combination  of  circumstances, 
not  to  have  been  foreseen  or  prevented  by  human  foresight. 

J.  H.  SLOAN,  secretary. 

[Parts  of  the  preceding  statement  have  been  pretty  severely 
criticised  and  questioned  in  the  public  papers— but  we  do  not 
feel  it  right,  on  ordinary  occasions,  to  place  anonymous  publica- 
tions in  'opposition  to  statements  vouched  for,  as  the  preced- 
ing is.j 

—•“9  © ®4«.— 

FALKLAND  ISLANDS. 

It  would  seem  from  the  following  document,  which  has  ap- 
peared in  the  journals  of  this  city,  that  the  matter  is  not  likely  to 
be  soon  set  at  rest. 

“ Bolivian  goverment — Foreign  department, 
Government  palace  in  Chuquizaca,  19th,  June,  1831. 
“Sir — The  undersigned  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  the  Bo- 
livian republic,  has  laid  before  his  government  the  esteemed 
communication  of  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
relative  to  the  occurrence  on  the  2d  of  January  last,  on  the  Island 
of  la  Soledad,  one  of  the  Falkland  Islands.  This  disagreeable 
event  has  renewed  in  the  government  of  Bolivia,  the  senti- 
ments of  regret  which  it  had  before  experienced,  on  observing 
that  mistaken  interests  have  frustrated  the  grand  project  of  the 
congress  of  Panama.  It  would  indeed  have  given  to  the  sec- 
tions of  America,  all  the  respectability  necessary  to  prevent  Eu 
ropean  nations  from  committing  aggressions  prescribed  by  inter- 
national law,  and  to  repel  them  with  vigor  in  case  they  should 
"proceed  to  violent  measures.  The  occupation  of  the  Falkland 
Islands,  without  previous  reclamation,  without  any  just  title, 
without  any  other  support,  than  the  abuse  of  power,  has  been 
sensibly  felt  by  the  government  of  Bolivia,  which,  respecting 
even  to  the  ext  reme,  the  rights  of  every  nation,  would  wish  that 
all  of  them  should  discard,  de  facto,  measures  so  contrary  to 
reason,  and  to  the  enlightenment  ofthe  age.  As  a manifest  viola 
tion  of  the  law  of  nations,  the  outrage  committed  on  the  Argen- 
tine republic  is  not  only  to  be  considered,  but  likewise  the  dis- 
regard of  the  other  American  sections  which  it  involves.  In 
more  plain  terms,  the  conduct  of  the  British,  cabinet  with  re- 
spect to  the  Falkland  Islands,  is  not  only  prejudicial  to  the  go- 
vernment which  has  been  despoiled  of  their  possessions,  but  of- 
fensive and  extremely  injurious  to  all  the  American  republics; 
and  it  is  in  the  opinion  of  the  government  of  Bolivia,  an  affair 
highly  continental.  Under  this  view, it  will  with  pleasure  not  only 
enter  into  and  aid  in  whatever  may  lead  to  the  reparation  of  so 
grievous  an  offenfte — but  likewise  sincerely  desires  that  it  may 
be  accounted  among  the  first  to  reclaim  and  obtain,  by  those 
measures  which  may  be  deemed  most  convenient,  indemnity 
for  the  injuries  sustained,  and  the  redress  which  so  much  in- 
terests American  sovereignty  and  dignity. 

“Such,  sir  minister,  are  the  sentiments  of  the  government  of 
the  undersigned,  and  of  the  Bolivian  nation  identified  with  those 
of  every  true  American  heart.  The  government  of  Buenos 
Ayres  may  always  reckon  upon  them,  when  it  has  to  sustain,  and 
to  cause  to  be  respected  the  political  rights  of  the  sister  repub- 
lics, which  are  essentially  annexed  to  their  sovereignty  and  in- 
dependence. MARIANO  ENRIQUE  CAL  VO. 

To  H.  E.  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  the  government  of 
Buenos  Ayres .” 

— -W9  © Sim.  ■ 

THE  GLOBE,  VS.  MR.  DUANE. 

We  re-puhlish  Mr.  Duane\  letter  to  a friend  in  Kentucky, 
that  the  whole  matter  in  the  “Globe,”  of  the  19th  instant,  may 
appear  together:  and  are  induced  to  copy  the  whole,  regarding 
it  as  the  precursor,  or  avant  courier,  of  much  exciting  and  high- 
ly interesting  disclosures  and  discussions.  And  besides,  as  it 
must  be  looked  upon  as  the  president’s  own  statement,  seeing 
that  his  private  papers  and  personal  conversations  are  used,  it 
is  required  that  it  should  have  an  insertion.  The  italics  and 
capitals  are  of  the  “Globe’s”  own  making. 

From  the  Globe,  November  19. 

WILLIAM  J.  DUANE,  ESQ. 

The  following  letter  from  this  gentleman,  to  an  unknown  cor- 
respondent in  Kentucky,  is  going  the  rounds  of  the  bank  pa- 
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pers.  This  wanton  and  unprovoked  attack  upon  the  integrity, 
discretion,  and  honor,  of  the  president  and  his  cabinet,  must 
surprise  those  who  do  not  know  the  man,  and  are  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  ground  assumed  by  him  in  Washington.  For  rea- 
sons which  will  hereafter  appear,  it  excites  no  surprise  with  us. 

From  the  Maysville  (Ky.)  Eagle. 

The  secretary  of  the  treasury. — 'The  following  letter 
from  William  J.  Duane , esq.  late  secretary,  has  been 
handed  to  us  for  publication: 

Philadelphia , Oct.  17,  1833. 

Dear  sir : I have  just  now  received  your  letter  of  the 
10th  inst.  expressing  your  approbation  of  my  course  as 
secretary  of  the  treasury.  I have  always  been  and  am, 
opposed  to  the  United  States  bank,  and  to  all  such  aris- 
tocratic monopolies;  but,  I considered  the  removal  ofthe 
deposites,  unnecessary,  unwise,  vindictive,  arbitrary  and 
unjust.  I believed  that  the  law  gave  to  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  and  not  to  the  president,  discretion  on  the 
question;  and  I would  not  act  to  oblige  the  president  nor 
any  body  else  when  I thought  it  improper  to  do  so.  I 
never  asked  office — I accepted  it  reluctantly,  and  was  re- 
moved for  an  honest  discharge  of  my  duty.  If  to  keep 
office  and  $6,000  a year,  I had  given  up  my  judgment,  I 
should  have  brought  shame  upon  the  gray  hairs  of  my 
father  and  upon  my  numerous  children;  so  that  I am 
content  to  return  to  humble  life  with  a tranquil  mind. 

With  kind  wishes,  I am,  very  respectfully  yours, 

W.  J.  DUANE. 

REMARKS. 

Mr.  Duane  professes  as  he  constantly  has  done  heretofore, 
that  he  is  opposed  to  the  bank  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
undoubtedly  his  supposed  accordance  with  the  president  in  his 
views  relative  to  that  institution,  which  produced  his  selection 
as  a member  of  the  cabinet.  At  the  time  that  selection  took 
place,  the  subject  of  a removal  of  the  deposites  was  under  dis- 
cussion in  the  country  and  in  the  cabinet..  At  the  commence- 
ment of  congress  then  pending,  the  president  and  secretary  of 
the  treasury  had  expressed  a distrust  of  the  safety  of  the  public? 
deposites  in  the  bank  of  tire?  United  States,  and  the  latter  had 
gone  further  and  said,  that  this,  “taken  in  connexion  with  the 
necessary  arrangements , in  anticipation  of  finally  closing  its  bu- 
siness, have  suggested  an  inquiry  into  the  security  of  the  bank , as 
the  depository  of  the  public  funds.  ” When  Mr.  Duane  consent- 
ed to  take  charge  of  the  treasury  department,  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives had  expressed  no  opinion  upon  the  subject,  and 
he  well  knew  that  it  was  under  consideration  and  undecided. 

After  the  opinion  of  the  house  was  expressed,  the  subject 
continued  to  be  agitated  in  the  newspapers,  and  we  are  inform- 
ed that  a memorial  praying  for  their  removal  was  circulated  in 
Philadelphia,  to  which  many  signatures  were  obtained,  and  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  Mr.  Duane  could  have  been  unapprised 
of  it  before  he  came  to  Washington. 

He  agreed  to  accept  the  department,  therefore,  and  actually 
went  into  it,  with  a perfect  knowledge  that  this  subject  was  in 
agitation. 

On  coming  into  office,  he  found  that  the  president  had  al- 
ready required,  from  the  members  of  his  cabinent,  written 
opinions  upon  the  subject;  that  three  members,  viz:  the  secreta- 
ry ofthe  navy,  the  postmaster  general  and  the  attorney  general, 
had  given  opinions  favorable  to  a removal,  and  that  only  one 
member  had  given  a written  opinion  against  it.  There  were 
therefor e,  three  opinions  in  favor  of  the  removal , and  only  one 
against  it.  The  president,  and  the  three  in  favor  of  removal, 
constituted  a majority  of  four  to  one.  Another  member  of  the 
cabinet,  who  gave  no  written  opinion,  although  somewhat  dis- 
inclined to  the  measure,  assured  the  president  of  his  support  if 
resolved  on  by  him. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  when  Mr.  Duane  took  charge 
of  the  treasury  department.  Not  a doubt  was  entertained,  vve 
believe,  but  that  he  was  already  with  the  majority  in  opinion, 
and  would  proceed,  in  convenient  time,  to  execute  a measure 
which  was  deemed  essential  to  the  interests  ofthe  country. 

While  on  bis  southern  tour,  the  president  communicated  to 
Mr.  Duane,  by  letter,  his  deliberate  opinion  upon  the  subject, 
not  in  a sDirit  of  dictation  but  of  kindness.  From  Mr.  D’s  new- 
ness in  office,  it  was  supposed,  vve  presume,  that  he  would  feel 
a heavy  weight  of  responsibility  in  executing  so  important  a 
measure,  and  this  the  president  was  desirous  to  diminish  as  far 
as  the  expression  of  decided  convictions  could  do  it. 

A few  days  after  his  return,  the  president  was  astonished  at 
being  informed,  in  a tone  and  manner  scarcely  respectful,  that 
Mr.  Duane  differed  with  him  in  opinion,  and  would  not,  with 
his  existing  impressions,  remove  the  deposites,  but  promptly 
intimated  that  he  would  not  continuein  a situation  to  embarrass 
his  measures. 

A free  interchange  of  opinions  then  look  place  between  him 
and  the  president,  and  as,  in  case  of  removal,  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  ascertain  beforehand  from  the  principal  state  banks 
on  what  terms  they  would  receive  the  deposites,  it  was  mu- 
tually agreed  that  a final  decision  should  be  postponed  until  an 
agent  should  be  sent  to  obtain  this  information,  Mr.  Duane 
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maintaining  that  although  his  present  impressions  were  adverse 
totlie  measure  his  mind  was  open  to' conviction. 

In  drafting  instructions  for  the  agent,  however,  he  inserted 
a sentence  declaring  that  there  was  then  no  sufficient  cause  for 
removing  the  deposites,  but  that  the  information  was  wanted 
to  enable  the  government  to  act,  if  any  cause  should  thereafter 
arise. 

This  palpable  decision  of  tire  question  beforehand,  which 
would  have  made  the  mission  of  the  agent  nugatory  and  ridicu- 
lous, drew  from  the  president  a letter-,  in  which  lie  desired  to 
know  whether  Mr.  Duane  was  already  determined  nof  to  exe- 
cute the  measure,  if,  after  full  iuquiry  and  advisement  with  his 
cabinet,  the  president  should  be  of  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be 
done. 

In  reply  to  this  letter,  Mr.  Duane  explained  his  object  in  so 
wording  the  instructions,  declared  that  his  mind  was  still  open 
to  conviction,  and  pledged  himself,  in  the  most  explicit  terms, 
that  “if,  after  receiving  the  ^information,  and  hearing  the  discus- 
sion, he  should  not  consider  it  his  duty',  as  the  responsible  agent  of 
the  law,  to  carry  into  effect  the  decision  the  president  might 
then  make , he  ivoiild,  from  respect  for  the  president  and,  himself, 
AFFORD  THE  PRESIDENT  AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  SE 
LECT  A SUCCESSOR  WHOSE  VIEWS  MIGHT  ACCORD 
WITH  HIS  OWN  ON  THE  IMPORTANT  MATTER  IN 
CONTEMPLATION.” 

As  if  his  sense  of  honor  and  propriety,  on  this  point,  were 
not  satisfied  with  such  a pledge,  he  again,  in  the  same  fetter, 
explicitly  promised,  “that  when  the  moment,  for  decision,  after 
inquiry  and  discussion,  shall  arrive,  HE  WOULD  CONCUR 
WITH  THE  PRESIDENT,  OR  RETIRE.” 

This  was  about  the  22d  of  July.  A few  days  afterwards,  the 
agent  started  on  his  mission  to  the  state  banks,  whence  he  ye 
turned,  and  made  report  about  the  first  of  September.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  report  of  the  government  directors  had  been  re- 
ceived, disclosing  the  startling  fact  that  all  the  funds  of  the 
bank  had  been  placed  at  the  disposition  of  Mr.  Biddle  for  elec- 
tioneering purposes}  that  more  than  a hundred  thousand  dollars 
had  been  used  in  that  way;  and  that  the  board  of  directors  had 
solemnly  resolved,  after  warning  and  discussion,  to  proceed  in 
the  same  career. 

Finding  there  was  no  difficulty  in  making  arrangements  with 
the  state  banks,  the  president,  confirmed  in  all  his  previous 
opinions  by  these  disclosures,  made  those  opinions  formerly 
known  to  his  cabinet,  by  the  paper  which  has  already  gone  to 
the  public. 

What  was  Mr.  Duane’s  course?  Did  he  concur  with  the  pre- 
sident? NO.  Did  he  “afford  the  president  an  opportunity  to 
select  a successor  whose  views  might  accord  with  his  own  on  the 
important  matter  in  contemplationl”  Not  ax' all.  He  would 
neither  “CONCUR”  nor  “RETIRE.” 

However,  instead  of  giving  a prompt  decision  when  the  pre- 
sident’s final  opinion  was  announced,  he  held  out  the  idea  that 
his  mind  was  yet  open;  that  the  paper  presented  some  new  and 
strong  views;  that  he  might  finally  concur  in  the  course  recom- 
mended; and  he  requested  to  have  the  document  for  further 
consideration! 

His  only  further  consideration  was  to  prepare  a reply,  inaccu- 
rate in  its  assertions,  and  indecorous  in  its  language,  which  was 
returned  to  him.  Among  other  extraordinary  things,  this  paper 
substantially  stated  that.it  was  not  his  (Mr.  Duane’s)- intention 
to  comply  with  his  promise  to  resign  when  he  made  it— that  he 
did  not  at  the  time  he  gave  the  pledge,  suppose  the  state  banks 
would  enter  into  the  executive’s  views,  in  relation  to  the  depo- 
sites, and  that,  therefore,  the  occasion  would  not  occur  which 
would  require  the  fulfilment  of  the  expectation  he  had  created; 
but  that,  as  it  had  arisem,  he  Would  do  right  by  refusing  to  fe- 
sign,  rather  than  do  wrong  by  voluntarily  giving  way,  to  enable 
the  president  to  accomplish  his  purposes.  This  was  followed, 
on  the  same  day,  by  another  note,  which  he  withdrew,  and 
then,  on  the  same  day,  by  another  and  another!  both  of  which 
were  also  returned.  These  papers  were  not  only  inaccurate  in 
their  contents,  but  evinced  a disrespect  for  the  president,  and  a 
total  alienation  of  feeling,  which  would  have'rendered  apy  fur- 
ther association  between  the  president  and  secretary  at  once 
unpleasant  and  improper. 

Here,  then,  was  a secretary  of  the  treasury,  who  had  given  a 
solemn  pledge,  twice,  and  emphatically  repeated,  which  he  RE- 
FUSED TO  REDEEM.  Not  content  with  thwarting  the  wish- 
es of  the  man  to  whom  he  owed  his  elevation,  he  treated  him 
with  rudeness  and  disrespect.  He  xvas  determined  lo  FORCE  A 
DISMISSAL,  that  he  might  throw  himself  into  the  hands  of  the 
bank  party,  to  be  used  as  a weapon  against  one  who  had  invited 
him  to  a high  and  honorable  trust.  Was  this  ingenuous,  frank, 
liberal,  gentlemanly  or  justl 

What  shouldthe’presidenthavedone?  Ought  hefo  have  kept 
in  his  cabinet  a man  ON  WHOSE  WRITTEN  PLEDGES  HE 
COULD  NOT  RELY?  Ought  he  to  have  kept  near  him  a man, 
who  not  only  refused  to  redeem  his  pledges,  but  evinced  a total 
want  of  the  courtesies  which  should  characterise  official  inter- 
course? Ought  he  to  have  retained,  as  his  confidential  adviser,, 
one  who  was  ready  to  declare  that  a measure  which  the  presi- 
dent held  to  lie  demanded  by  the  public  interests,  and  the  will 
of  his  constituents,  was  “ unnecessary , unwise,  vindictive,  arbi- 
trary and  unjust ? The  president  did  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Duane  was  dismissed  for  FAITHFULNESS  TO  HIS 
SOLEMN  WRITTEN  PLEDGES,"  and  for  the  exhibition  of 
BAD  feelings,  WHICH  MADE  HIM  TOTALLY  UNFIT 
FOR  THE  STATION  TO  WHLCH  HE  HAD  BEEN  ELE 


VATED.  He  was  NOT  dismissed  merely  for  refusing  to  remove 
the  deposites. 

Let  us  not  he  misunderstood.  We  maintain  the  riglit  of  the 
president  to  dismiss  any  executive  officer  for  refusing  to  do 
what  the  chief  magistrate  may  believe  it  bis  duty  to  do.  In  this 
case,  if  Mr.  Duane  had  not  given  the  written  pledge,  and  had 
not  shewn  any  of  his  bad  feelings,  the  president  might  have  dis- 
missed him,  and  probably  vvotild.  But  that  point  does  not  belong 
to  the  ease,  and  cannot  be  brought  into  discussion;  for  however 
clear  it  is,  thatthe  president  had  aright  to  dismiss  him  for  that 
cause,  it  is  equally  clear  that  this  was  not  the  immediate  in- 
ducement. 

From  these  facts,  the  bank  party  will  perceive  that  the  case 
is  a little  different  from  what  they  have  supposed.  To  reacl* 
the  president,  they  will  be  obliged  to  prove,  not  that  he  has  no 
power  over  the  deposites,  but  that  he  has  no  right  to  dismiss  a 
secretary  for  falsifying  his  written  pledges,  and  using  insulting 
language, towards  the  chief  magistrate,  whomitis  his  duty  to  treat 
with  respect.  They  must  uot  only  prove  that  the  president  has 
no  right  to  discharge  from  his  councils,  men,  on  whose  word  he 
cannot  rely,  and  whose  feelings  and  opinions'  are  with  hi* 
worst  enemies;  but  that  he  eannot  remove  a secretary  whom  he 
himself  has  made,  u-ho  has  not  had  the  confirmation  of  the  se- 
nate, whose  nomination  to  that  body  depends  on  his  will,  and 
whose  commission  would  have-  expired  at  the  close  of  the  next  ses- 
sion of  congress! 

Long  ago  we  might  have  cut  short  the  arguments  of  the  bank 
papers  by  this  exposition.  But  as  it  must  annihilate  all  that  is 
left  of  the  affected  candor,  and  assumed  humility  of  the  late  se- 
cretary; as  no  doubt  was  entertained  that  the  country  would 
triumphantly  sustain  the  administration  in  the  great  measure, 
and  as  there  was  no  desire  here  to  give  unnecessary  pain,  we 
were  disposed  to  be  silent.  But  when  he  conies  before  the 
country,  and  charges  the  president  and  his  cabinet  with  being 
“unwise,  vindictive,  arbitrary  and  unjust,”  and  says,  “I  teas  re- 
moved for  an  honest  discharge  of  my  duty,”  it  becomes  necessary 
that  truth  shall  be  told,  and  justice  done. 

Of  the  motives  which  governed  Mr.  Duane’s  strange  conduct 
iu  Washington,  we  have  said  nothing.  The  motive  which  now 
induces  him  to  write  vindictive  letters  for  publication  is  palpa- 
ble enough.  It  is  to  act  as  the  pioneer  of  the  bank  party  and  hut- 
lifiers  in  an  attack  upon  the  president  at  the  approaching  session 
of  congress. 

shall  only  add — that  the  president’s  opinions  were 
“formally  made  known,  to  the  eabinet”  on  the  18th  Sept,  and 
that  Mr.  Duane  was  dismissed  on  the  23d. 

The  Globe  of  the  26th  Sept,  had  the  following  paragraph, 
which  it  may  be  well  to  quote — 

“For  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  the  surmises  that  have 
been  indulged  as  to  the  relations  in  which  the  president  and  his 
cabinet  have  been  placed  by  the  proceedings  recently  adopted 
in  connection  with  the  removal  of  the  public  deposites  from  the 
bank  of  the  United  States,  we  have  obtained  permission  to 
state,  that  a difference  of  opinion  has  prevailed  between  the 
president  and  some  members  of  the  cabinet  on  that  subject; 
but,  that  the  president  has  caused  it  to  be  understood  that  these 
proceedings  are  not  to  be  considered  as  a cabinet  measure, 
but  one  upon  which  the  members  may  conscientiously  differ  from 
the  president  arid  from  each  other;  and  subsequently  to  the  ap>- 
pointment  of  the  present  secretary  of  the  treasury,  [Mr.  Taney] 
the  president  has  assured  those  gentlemen  that  however  he  may 
regret  the  difference  of  opinion,  he  is  satisfied  that  it  is,  on  their 
part,  as  it  is  on  his,  the  result  of  an  honest  and  conscientious 
conviction,  which  they  are  free  to  entertain,  and  that  their 
doing  so  in  no  degree  lessens  his  confidence  and  esteem  for 
them,  or  will  in  any  way  be  permitted  to  interrupt  their  official 
and  personal  relations;  and  finally  he  has  expressed  his  earnest 
desire  that  they  should  continue  to  afford  him  that  aid  in  con- 
ducting the  other  affairs  of  the  administration,  which  he  has 
heretofore  experienced  from  their  services.” 

' mr.  duane’s  card. 

TV.  J.  Duane  has  not,  since  he  ceased  to  be  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  in  September  last,  written  any  letter,  or  other  article, 
intended  for  the  public  eye,  with  the  exception  of  the  cautiona- 
ry cards  published  on  the  eve  of  the  last  election;  nor  has  it 
been  his  desire  to  make  any  exposition  whatever,  in  relation  to 
occurrences  at  Washington,  unless  in  self  defence.  An  attack, 
made  upon  him  in  the  official  paper  of  the  president  of  the  U. 
States,  the  Globe  of  the  19th  inst.  puts  him  upon  his  defence; 
and  he  will,  accordingly,  at  an  early  day,  appear  at  the  bar  of 
the  public,  at  least  to  repel  imputations  upon  his  integrity  and 
conduct  as  an  officer  and  a man.  Into  a general  discussion  of 
the  deposite  question,  he  may  not  consider  himself  now  called 
upon  to  enter.  In  the  mean  time,  he  respectfully  asks  a sus- 
pension of  judgment,  on  the  part  of  the  public,  upon  the  points 
at  issue  between  the  president  and  himself. 

This  card  is  delivered  to  each  of  the  daily  papers  in  this  city, 
with  the  hope  that  none  will  refuse  to  give  it  currency. 

Philadelphia,  November  20,  1833. 

OgMf,  as  suggested  in  the  N.  Y.  Commercial  ofthe  20th,  the 
object  of  the  attack  on  Mr.  Duane,  in  the  “Globe”  was  to  bring 
him  out  on  the  main  question  at  issue,  (the  removal  of  the  de- 
posites), that  Mr.  Taney  might  the  better  prepare  the  exposition 
which  he  will  be  compelled  to  lay  before  congress,  on  seeing 
Mr.  Duane’s  ground — that  objec  thas  completely  failed,  througa 
Mr.  Duane’s  owii  and  promptly  acting  sagacity. 
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LEGISLATURE  OF  GEORGIA. 

EXTRACT  FROM  THE  GOVERNOR’S  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

[The  Allowing  are  the  three  first  paragraphs  of  gov.  Lump- 
kin’s message  of  the  5th  inst.  and  comprise  all  that  is  said  hav- 
ing a general  bearing  on  the  relations  between  the  general  and 
slate  governments.] 

At  no  period  of  our  political  existence,  have  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  of  Georgia  assembled  under  circumstances 
more  signally  calculated  to  impress  the  mind  with  a deep  sense 
of  "latitude  to  Almighty  God.  It  would  indeed,  savour  of  infi- 
delity not  to  feel  duly  impressed  with  a sense  of  our  renewed 
obligations  to  the  great  author  and  disposer  of  the  destinies  of 
me^and  of  nations,  for  the  many  inestimable  blessings  vouch- 
safed to  us,  his  offending  creatures.  ... 

While  the  chastening  scourge  of  heaven  has  been  visited 
upon  the  people  of  both  hemispheres,  carrying  in  the  train  of 
pestilence,  horror,  despair  and  death,  the  people  of  our  state 
have  not  only  been  shielded  from  the  wide-spreading  desola- 
tion, but  have  enjoyed  an  unusual  degree  of  health  arid  prospe- 
rity. Propitious  seasons,  a productive  soil,  and  genial  climate, 
have  crowned  the  labors  of  our  industrious  agricultural  popula- 
tion with  a bounliful  reward  for  all  their-  toils.  Our  barns  and 
store  houses  are  filled  with  plenty,  and  the  surplus  products  of 
our  labor  command  a price  which  amply  remunerates  the  labor- 
er for  all  his  care  and  industry.  Indeed,  the  various  avoca- 
tions, which  diversify  the  labor  of  our  citizens,  find  an  ample 
and  speedy  reward,  proportioned  to  the  skill  arid  industry  em- 
ployed. Most  of  our  people,  cultivate  tjieirown  freehold  estates, 
and  are  literally  sitting  under  their  own  vines  and  trees,  and 
none  to  make  them  afraid.  Our  prisons  have  no  'insolvent 
debtors — we  have  scarcely  & pauper  in  the  land,  except  the  few 
who  have  become  such  from  habits  of  intemperance.  As  a 
state,  we  enjoy  the  overflowing  bounties  of  a benificent  Provi- 
dence. On  terms  of  amity  with  all  governments,  we  are  bless- 
ed with  the  quiet  and  peaceable  possession  of  our  loug- contest- 
ed territorial  rights— rapidly  increasing  in  population  and 
wealth,  accumulating  from  the.  continual  development  of  the 
natural  resources  of  our  state.  Our  inexhaustible  mines  and 
minerals  have  opened  a wide  field  for  the  employment  of  the 
most  extensive  science,  skill  and  industry,  which  is  drawing  to 
our  state  with  irresistible  impulse,  capital,  skill  and  enterprise 
from  various  parts  of  the  world.  Comparatively  free  from  in- 
dividual distress,  as  well  as  exempt  from  public  debt,  our  peo- 
ple are  possessed  of  abundant  means  of  promoting  their  indivi- 
dual happiness,  as  well  as  their  political  prosperity. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  multiplied  blessings,  it  is  truly  mor- 
tifying to  witness  the  restless  spirit  of  agitation  and  political  ex 
citement,  which  has  been  engendered  and  vigorously  kept  up 
amongst  the  people,  calculated,  if  not  intended,  to  alienate 
their  affections  from  their  own  beloved  political  institutions. 
That  the  value  of  our  federal  union  should  have  become  a fa- 
miliar subject  of  calculation,  is  truly  alarming,  and  argues  little 
for  the  patriotism  of  those,  who  encourage  discussion  upon 
such  a subject.  Who  could  have  believed,  ten  years  ago,  that, 
at  this  early  day,  we  should  have  witnessed,  speculative  discus- 
sion upon  such  a theme — or  that  it  could  have  become  the  lead- 
ing topic  of  a certain  class  of  politicians?  The  union  of  the 
states,  one  and  indivisible,  is now  no  longer  the  motto  of  every 
American  citizen!  These  “signs  of  the  times”  speak  volumes 
of  admonition,  to  every  lover  of  constitutional  liberty,  and 
should  fire  the  bosom,  and  nerve  the  arm  of  patriotism  in  the 
cause  of  union.  Notwithstanding  these  threatening  evils  it  is 
gratifying  to  see,  that  our  admirable  system  of  free  government, 
based  upon  the  will  and  affections  of  the  people,  continues  to 
unfold  the  appropriate  ability  contained  in  its  structure,  to 
withstand  the  assaults  of  foreign  and  domestic  foes.  The  ene- 
mies of  our  government,  whether  open  or  insidious — under 
whatever  species  form  or  pretext — appear  to  be  doomed  to  dis- 
comfiture, whenever  they  attempt  to  alienate  the  affections  of 
the  people  from  that  government  which  is,  emphatically,  the 
offspring  and  nursling  of  their  own  effort  and  care.  The  peo- 
ple may  alter  and  change,  as  to  them  may  seem  fit;  but  that 
they  would  destroy  that  mighty  governmental  fabric,  reared  by 
the  toils  and  cemented  by  the  blood  of  their  fathers — merely  for 
the  aggrandizement  of  selfish  demagogues  and  strife-stirring  po- 
liticians, is  not  to  be  exyeied.  The  spirit  that  guided  our  Wash- 
ington has  hitherto  pervaded  and  saved  our  country.  The 
champions  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  of  popular  rights  and 
constitutional  government,  have  thus  far  succeeded  and  tri- 
umphed over  all  opposition.  Therefore,  we  should  not  be  dis- 
mayed at  the  symptoms  of  yielding  integrity  and  treasonable 
ambition,  which  have  been  engaged  in  estimating  the  value, 
and  threatening  the  dissolution  of  our  federal  union.  I am 
willing  to  charge  the  errors  of  all  such,  rather  to  selfish  delu- 
sion, than  traitorous  design;  and  will  therefore  hope,  that  the. 
clouds,  which,  at  present,  overshadow  our  political  horizon, 
may  quietly  pass  away,  before  they  gather  into  a ruinous  tetri 
pest.  Rut  it  has  been  truly  said,  “that  the  condition  ori  which 
God  granted  liberty  to  man,  is  perpetual  vigilance.”  We, 
therefore,  fellow  citizens,  as  the  sentinels  of  the  people,  should 
exercise  the  most  unceasing  vigilance,  and  suffer  not  ourselves 
to  be  led  astray  “by  every  wind  of  doctrine.”  Let  us  follow 
in  the  footsteps  and  adhere  to  the  doctrines  of  Washington, 
Jefferson  and  Madison,  and  so  far  as  the  influence  and  example 
of  Georgia  will  extend,  our  republic  will  be  safe. 


hie  to  the  house  of  representatives,  shewing  the  parts  to  which 
he  objected*  and  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved  by  the  assembly  aforesaid,  That  this  attack  of  the  go- 
vernor on  the  purity  and  patriotism  of  a portion  of  the  people 
who  politically  differ  with  him,  was  uncalled  for,  undignified 
and  improper.  It  is  calculated  to  stir  up  strife,  and  may  engen- 
der the  feelings  of  angry  opposition;  and  in  no  application  to 
passing  events  or  existing  controversy,  can  we  deem  it  to  be 
authorised. 

Whereupon,  Mr.  Bales,  of  Hall  county,  offered  a counter  pre- 
amble, and,  the  following  resolution — 

Be  it  therefore  resolved  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representa- 
tives of  the  state  of  Georgia  assembly  met,  That  the  following 
inaugural  address,  delivered  by  Wilson  Lumpkin,  governor 
elect,  justly. challenges  our  admiration  for  the  high  souled,  en- 
thusiastic devotion  to  liberty — to  slitfe  sovereignty — to  the  union 
of  the  states  under  the  federal  compact — to  the  constitution,  and 
all  its  guarantees— r-and  that  he  who  would  destroy  state  sove- 
reignty by  consolidation,  or  the  federal  system  by  nullification, 
is  a traitor  to  liberty,  and  deserves  the  universal  execration  of 
mankind. 

[Here  the  inaugural  address' was  quoted  entire — but  we  have 
not  room  for  it  just  now.] 

A warm  debate  followed,  which  was  terminated  by  the  origi- 
nal resolution  and  substitute,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hull,  being 
laid  on  the  table  for  the  balance  of  the  session,  by  the  following 
vote:  yeas  103.  nays  68. 

—"*9  @ ©«**-— 

JURISDICTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

From  the  Knoxville  Register  of  October  30. 

We  publish  to  day  the  opinion  of  judge  McLean,  delivered  at 
the  late  term  of  the  United  States’  court,  in  this  town,  in  the 
case  of  a murder  committed  within  the  limits  of  the  state  of 
Tennessee,  but  in  that  section  of  territory  occupied  by  the  Che- 
rokee Indians.  The  opinion  clearly  sustains  the  plea  to  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  court,*  in  casesjike  the  present,  to  crimes  com- 
mitted in  the  Indian  territory. 

the  state  of  Tennessee,  ) Circuit  court,  United  States,  Octo - 
eastern  district.  $ ber  term,  1833, 

United  States,  i indictment  for  the  murder  of  a white  per- 
Benjamin  Bailey,  ) SOn’  *itWn  lhe  €herokee  country. 

The  offence  charged  in  this. indictment,  is  stated  to  have  been 
committed  in  the  country  occupied  by  the  Cherokee  Indians, 
and  within  the  limits  of  the  state  of  Tennessee.  A plea  to  the 
jurisdiction. of  the  court  has  been  filled;  and  that  question  must 
now  be  considered. 

This  prosecution  was  commenced  under  the  act  of  congress 
of  the  3d  March,  1817,  which  provides,  that,  “if  any  Indian  or 
other  person  or  persons,  shall,  within  the  United  States,  and 
within  any  town,  district  or  territory,  belonging  to  any  nation 
or  nations,  tribe  or  tribes  of  Indians,  commit  any  crime,  offence 
or  misdemeanor,  which,  if  committed  in  any  place  or  district  of 
country  under  the  sole  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
‘ States,  would,  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States;  be  punished 
with  death/or  any  other  punishment,  every  such  offender,  on 
being  thereof  convicted,  shall  suffer  the  like  punishment  as  is 
provided  by  the  laws  of  the  United  Slates,  for  the  like  offences, 
if  committed  within  any  place  or  district  Of  country  under  the 
sole  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.” 

From  the  provisions  of  this  section,  no  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained, that  it  was  the  intention  of  congress  to  embrace  all 
crimes  and  misdemeanors,  of  white  persons  or  Indians,  com- 
mitted in  the  Indian  country,  though  within  the  limits  of  a state; 
and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  must  be  sustained,  unless  the 
act  shall  be  found  repugnant  to  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

This  is  a grave  question,  involving  on  the  one  hand,  the  life  of 
a fellow  being,  and  on  the  other,  the  powers  of  the  federal  go- 
vernment. 

At  the  October  term  1816  of  this  court,  an  Indictment  was 
preferred  against  two  Indians  for'killing  Vincent  Davis,  a while 
man,  “on  a public  road  passing  through  the  Cherokee  nation  of 
Indians,  ceded  by  treaty,  with  the  Cherokee  nation,  to  the  Unit- 
ed States.”  A plea  to  the  jurisdiction  being  filed  in  that  case, 
the  court  decided  against  the  jurisdiction,  on  the  ground,  that 
there  “was  no  law  of  the  United  States  which  makes  the  facts 
as  charged  and  laid  in  said  indictment  a crime,  affixes  a punish- 
ment and  declares  the  court  which  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  it.” 

The  failure  of  that  prosecution,  it  is  suggested,  led  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act  now  called  in  question. 

That  the  federal  government  is  one  of  limited  powers,  is  a 
fact  so  obvious,  as  not.  to  admit  of  controversy;  though  the  ex- 
tent of  those  powers;  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion  and 
wide  differences  of  opinion.  Ft  would  seem,  however,  to  be 
clear,  from  the  10th  article  of  the  amendments  to  the  constitu- 
tion, and  from  the  nature  and  structure  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment; that  it  can  exercise  no  powers  beyond  those  which  are 
expressly  delegated  to  it.  When,  therefore,  the  validity  of  an 
act  of  congress  is  questioned,  we  must  look  to  the  constitution 
for  power  to  pass  such  act. 

In  the  present,  case,  the  power  is  alleged  to  be  derived  from 
the  3d  article  in  the  8th  section  of  the  constitution,  which  de- 


Certain  remarks  made  by  gov.  Lumpkin,  in  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress induced  Mr.  Cooper,  of  Putnam  county,  to  offer  a pream- 


State  court,  we  presume. 


Ed.  N.  Reg. 
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dares  that  congress  shall  have  power  to  “regulate  commerce 
with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several  states,  and  with  the 
Indian  tribes.”  There  is  no  other  clause  of  the  constitution, 
which  can  have  any  bearing  upon  the  point  under  considera- 
tion; and  if  the  power  is  not  given  by  this  article,  it  is  given  no 
where. 

On  the  part  of  the  prosecution  it  is  insisted,  that  congress  had 
power  to  pass  this  act,  and  that  laws  involving  the  same  prin- 
ciple have  been  enforced  by  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

The  intercourse  law  of  1802,  and  other  acts  of  congress,  and 
Indian  treaties  are  referred  to,  and  also  decisions  of  the  supreme 
and  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States  on  these  laws. 

Under  the  power  to  “regulate  commerce  with  the  Indian 
tribes,”  there  is,  undoubtedly,  a wide  scope  for  legislation,  with- 
out extending  the  power  beyond  what  has  been  exercised  in  re- 
gulating commerce  with  foreign  nations.  Acts  of  non-inter- 
course have  been  passed,  embargoes  have  been  imposed,  and 
other  restrictions,  in  a great  variety  of  forms  have  been  enacted, 
affecting  foreign  commerce,  which  are  admitted  to  come  within 
the  constitutional  powers  of  congress. 

So  as  it  relates  to  a commercial  intercourse  with  the  Indian 
tribes,  various  laws  have  been  passed,  under  the  above  grant  of 
power. 

The  act  of  1802  prohibits  all  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  by 
the  whites,  except  on  certain  conditions.  Agents  and  other 
persons  are  permitted  to  reside  among  them  for  the  advance- 
ment of  their  prosperity,  and  to  facilitate  our  commercial  inter- 
course with  them.  These  persons  are  protected  from  violence 
and  injustice,  and  our  own  citizens  are  punished  for  depredat- 
ing upon  the  property  of  the  Indians,  or  committing  violence 
upon  their  persons. 

All  these  provisions,  it  has  been  decided,  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  power  to  regulate  “commerce  with  the  Indian 
tribes;”  and  in  principle,  they  are  not  substantially  different, 
from  those  which  have  been  adopted  to  regulate  our  intercourse 
with  foreign  nations. 

Thus  far,  it  would  seem,  then,  that  the  power  on  this  subject 
may  be  exercised  by  congress,  both  as  it  relates  to  foreign  na- 
tions and  our  Indian  tribes. 

But  the  act  under  consideration  asserts  a general  jurisdiction, 
for  the  punishment  of  offences,  over  the  Indian  territory,  though 
it  be  within  the  limits  of  a state. 

To  the  exercise  of  this  jurisdiction,  within  a territorial  go- 
vernment, there  can  be  no  objection;  but  the  case  is  wholly  dif- 
ferent, as  it  regards  Indian  territory  within  the  limits  of  a state. 
In  such  ease,  the  power  of  congress  is  limited  to  the  regulation 
of  a commercial  intercourse  with  Indian  tribes,  which  exist  as  a 
distinct  community,  being  governed  by  their  own  laws,  and 
which  rest  for  their  protection,  on  the  faith  of  treaties  and  the 
laws  of  the  union. 

It  is  argued  that  unless  the  defendant  can  be  tried  under  the 
act  of  congress,  there  is  no  law  by  which  he  can  be  punished. 

If  on  this  ground,  the  federal  government  may  exercise  juris- 
diction, where  shall  its  powers  be  limited?  The  constitution 
is  no  longer  the  guide,  when  the  government  acts  from  the  law 
of  necessity.  This  law  always  affords  a pretext  for  usurpation; 
it  exists  only  in  the  minds  of  those  who  exercise  the  power,  and 
if  followed,  must  lead  to  despotism. 

It  will  not  be  pretended  that  congress  can  exercise  jurisdic- 
tion, over  such  parts  of  a state,  for  the  punishment  of  offences, 
as  may  not  be  organised  into  counties,  and  placed  under  the  or- 
dinary jurisdiction  of  the  state.  And  yetis  not  this,  substan- 
tially, the  case  under  consideration. 

A murder  has  been  committed  by  one  white  person  on  ano- 
ther, within  the  Indian  territory,  which  act,  in  no  respect  was 
connected  with  the  Cherokee  Indians  or  interferes  with  their 
prosperity  or  safety. 

That  congress  have  power  to  provide  for  the  punishment  of 
all,  who  violate  the  laws  which  regulate  the  commercial  inter- 
course with  the  Indians,  who  maintain  a certain  relation  to  the 
federal  government,  is  admitted;  but  if  this  is  a legitimate  exer- 
cise of  power,  does  it  follow  that  the  jurisdiction  may  be  ex- 
tended without  limit? 

Is  the  Cherokee  country  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  fe- 
deral government,  to  the  same  extent  as  forts  and  arsenals, 
where  a cession  of  jurisdiction  has  been  made  by  a state? 

In  passing  the  act  of  1817,  congress  seem  to  have  considered 
their  power  as  unlimited  in  the  one  case  as  the  other,  in  provid- 
ing for  the  punishment  of  offences,  for  they  declare,  “that  the 
same  punishment  shall  be  inflicted  for  the  commission  of  crimes 
within  the  Indian  country,  as  for  the  like  offences,  if  commit- 
ted within  any  place  or  district  of  country,  under  the  sole  and 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.” 

The  Cherokee  country  can  in  no  sense  be  considered  a terri- 
tory of  the  United  States,  over  which  the  federal  government 
may  exercise  exclusive  jurisdiction.  Such  jurisdiction  can  be 
exercised  only,  over  what  may  properly  be  called  a territory  of 
the  United  States,  or  where,  for  the  specific  objects  stated  in 
the  constitution,  there  has  been  a cession  of  jurisdiction. 

In  determining  the  question  under  consideration,  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  decide,  whether  any,  or  what  jurisdiction  may  be  ex- 
ercised by  the  state  of  Tennessee,  over  the  Cherokee  country 
within  her  limits'.  If  the  state  has  no  jurisdiction,  or  having  ju- 
risdiction, has  failed  to  exercise  it,  it  will  not  follow  that  the 
federal  government  has  a general  and  unlimited  jurisdiction 
over  the  territory;  for  its  powers  must  be  expressly  delegated 
and  cannot  be  assumed,  to  supply  any  defect  of  power,  or  ne- 
glect to  exercise  it,  on  the  part  of  the  state. 


It  is  clear,  that  the  state  of  Tennessee,  either  by  failing  to 
exercise  jurisdiction  or  by  exercising  it,  can  neither  enlarge  nor 
diminish  the  constitutional  powers  of  congress  on  this  subject. 

The  state  of  New  York,  has  extended  its  laws,  for  the  sup- 
pression of  crime,  over  the  Indian  territory,  within  its  limits; 
and  the  state  of  Georgia,  before  its  laws  civil  and  criminal  were 
extended  over  the  Cherokee  country,  punished  its  own  citizens 
for  offences  committed  within  that  territory;  and  I am  not  aware 
that  the  right  of  any  slate  to  do  this,  has  been  questioned. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  any  provision,  by  treaty,  between  the 
Cherokee  nation  and  the  federal  government,  has  been  made  to 
embrace  the  present  case;  or  that  it  is  competent,  thus  to  ex- 
tend the  treaty  making  power. 

The  connection  which  exists  by  treaty,  between  the  Indian 
tribes  and  the  federal  government,  is  of  a political  character, 
and  the  enforcement  of  the. stipulations  thus  made,  must  rest 
with  the  executive  department  of  the  government. 

There  is  nothing,  therefore,  in  the  treaties  referred  to,  which 
can  give  to-this  court  jurisdiction  of  the  offence  charged  in  the 
indictment. 

This  prosecution  cannot  be  sustained,  except  upon  the  ground, 
that  congress  may  exercise  the  same  general  and  exclusive  ju- 
risdiction over  the  Cherokee  country,  as  over  a territory  of  the 
United  States.  In  this  view,  if  one  citizen  commit  a depreda- 
tion upon  the  property  of  another,  or  do  violence  to  his  person, 
in  the  above  district,  he  may  be  arrested  and  punished  under 
this  act  of  congress.  Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  prescribe 
any  limit  to  this  legislative  power,  if  it  may  be  extended  beyond 
the  objects  for  which  it  was  given. 

It  is  insisted,  that  the  word  “commerce,”  as  used  in  the  con- 
stitution, is  not  necessarily  limited  to  the  purposes  of  trade,  but 
may  well  be  construed  to  embrace  every  species  of  intercourse, 
which  the  federal  government  may  think  proper  to  establish 
with  our  Indian  nations. 

That  the  word  commerce,  as  used,  does  mean  trade,  would 
seem  to  be  clear  from  its  being  used  in  the  same  sentence  in 
reference  to  foreign  nations;  but  it  is  admitted,  that  the  power 
to  “regulate  commerce  with  the  Indian  tribes,”  confers  on  con- 
gress the  right  of  selecting  such  means  as  in  their  discretion, 
may  be  necessary  and  so  suited  to  the  condition  of  the  Indians, 
as  to  attain  the  object  of  the  power.  But,  these  means  must 
have  a direct  relation  to  the  object. 

Congress  have  power  to  establish  post  offices  and  post  roads, 
consequeatly  they  have  power  to  protect  the  mail  of  the  United 
States,  by  providing  for  the  punishment  of  those  who  violate  it. 

They  have  power  to  coin  money,  and  they  may  provide  for 
the  punishment  of  those  who  shall  counterfeit  the  coin. 

They  have  power  to  “regulate  commerce  with  the  Indian 
tribes,”  consequently,  they  may  provide,  by  law,  in  what  man- 
ner this  intercourse  may  be  carried  on,  and  impose  penal  sanc- 
tions for  the  violation  of  the  law.  But  may  they  under  this 
special  power  assume  a general  jurisdiction,  and  provide  for  the 
punishment  of  all  offences  by  whomsoever  committed?  If  this 
may  be  done,  by  virtue  of  the  power  to  “regulate  commerce 
with  the  Indian  tribes,”  why  may  it  not  be  done  in  all  other 
cases,  where  a limited  power  is  given  to  congress  to  effectuate 
a special  object? 

That  congress  have  not  this  general  power,  is  a proposition 
too  clear  for  demonstration.  The  faet  is  so  palpable  from  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  constitution,  that  it  is  susceptible  of  no 
illustration,  who  would  attempt,  after  reading  the  federal,  con- 
stitution, to  prove  by  any  course  of  argument,  that  this  is  a 
limited  government.  The  very  instrument  which  gives  exist- 
ence to  the  government,  imposes  the  limitations. 

And  is  it  not  equally  clear,  that  where  a special  jurisdiction 
has  been  giyen  to  congress,  a general  one  cannot  be  exercised? 
Is  not  the  jurisdiction  under  consideration  special?  Does  it  not 
relate  exclusi  vely  to  the  regulation  of  commerce  with  the  Indian 
tribes?  and  does  not  the  act  in  questioh  provide  for  the  punish- 
ment of  offences,  generally,  which  have  no  connection  with  any 
intercourse,  commercial  or  otherwise,  which  may  be  had  with 
the  Indians.  In  this  respect,  the  act  may  apply  with  equal  pro- 
priety, to  any  territory  within  a state,  over  which  its  laws  have 
not  been  extended,  as  to  the  Cherokee  country. 

The  only  difference  between  the  two  cases  would  be,  that  in 
the  one  ease  the  constitution  gives  a special  and  limited  power 
to  legislate,  and  in  the  other,  there  is  no  pretence  of  authority. 
But  so  far  as  the  limited  authority  is  clearly  exceeded,  the  en- 
actment can  have  no  greater  effect,  than  if  it  applied  to  a terri- 
tory within  a state,  not  occupied  by  Indians,  and  over  which, 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  had  not  been  exercised. 

Believing,  that  in  the  passage  of  the  above  provision  of  the 
act  of  1817,  congress  have  transcended  their  constitutional  pow- 
ers, I feel  bound  to  say  so,  and  to  consider  this  part  of  the  act  as 
having  no  force  or  effect. 

It  may  be  that  by  this  decision,  a person  guilty  of  taking  the 
life  of  a fellow  being  will  escape  punishment.  This  conse- 
quence will  be  regretted  by  the  court,  but  it  is  better  that  it 
should-  be  realized,  than  that  the  powers  of  the  general  govern- 
ment should  be  extended  beyond  their  legitimate  boundaries. 

We  look  to  the  federal  constitution  as  the  foundation  of  our 
national  prosperity.  All  our  hopes  for  the  future  rest  upon  it; 
and  it  can  be  preserved  in  its  purity  and  strength  only,  by  exer- 
cising the  powers  conferred,  under  the  limitations  imposed. 
The  plea  to  the  jurisdiction  is  sustained. 

[On  motion  by  the  district  attorney,  the  marshal  was  direct- 
ed, by  the  court,  to  deliver  over  the  prisoner  to  the  proper  state 
authorities.] 
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this  is  the  last  number  that  will  be  published 
before  the  meeting  of  congress,  we  have  chiefly  given  it 
up  to  the  insertion  of  certain  articles  which,  if  not  no\% 
recorded,  might  hereafter  be  altogether  excluded — for 
almost  every  thing  must  give  way  to  public  papers,  and 
important  political  proceedings. 

We  present  a collection  of  brief  notices  of  legal  deci- 
sions, which  are  useful  to  all  persons,  having  respect  to 
the  common  affairs  of  life. 

The  case  of  the  habeas  corpus , obtained  for  John  P 
Pleasants , esq.  from  judge  Brockenbrough,  and  decided 
at  Richmond  on  the  20th  inst.  is  presented  at  length,  and 
will  claim  and  receive  an  attentive  reading,  on  many  ac- 
counts, as  a very  important  proceeding.  Mr.  Pleasants 
was  discharged. 

The  following  is  a copy  of  Mr.  Troup's  letter  of  re- 
signation, as  communicated  by  the  governor  of  Georgia 
to  the  legislature: 

Laurens  county,  8 th  JYov.  1833. 
oiranutUn  of  « .tot'o.-.-oj  .«*: x i coign  my  seat 
in  the  senate  of  the  United  States.  Reasons  merely  per- 
sonal, it  would  concern  you  very  little  to  receive — and 
others,  which  are  of  higher  import,  belong  to  my  con- 
stituents, who  might  not  choose  to  be  troubled  with 
them.  It  may  suffice,  that  if  the  people  of  Georgia  are 
as  they  were,  another  can  serve  them  more  usefully;  and 
that  if  they  are  not,  I would  be  the  last  whom  they 
would  select  to  serve  them  at  all.  Your  fellow-citizen, 

G.  M.  Troup. 

T o governor  Lumpkin. 

Mr.  Troup’s  term  would  have  expired  in  March,  1835. 
John  P.  King  has  been  elected  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Troup. 

Governor  Miller,  of  South  Carolina,  has  resigned  his 
seat  in  the  United  States  senate  in  consequence  of  ill 
health.  Col.  Preston  is  spoken  of  as  a candidate. 

The  stocks.  We  are  sorry  to  observe  that  the  terms 
tlbulls”  and  “bears” are  becoming  familiar  at  New  York. 

In  the  gamblings  in  stocks,  (and  the  chief  part  of  the 
brokers’  dealings  in  them  is  neither  inore  nor  less  than 
sheer  gambling),  the  buyers  are  denominated  bulls,  as 
shewing  a desire  to  toss-up , and  the  sellers  bears , from 
a wish  to  trample  upon  or  tread  down.  A person  is  called 
a lame  duck,  when  not  making  prompt  payment  of  the 
loss  sustained  by  his  contracts  about  stocks.  Stocks  are 
very  seldom,  or  in  small  amounts,  delivered — hence  there 
is  not  much  reality  in  the  dealings  which  are  had;  it  is 
only  the  difference  between  prices,  at  one  time  and  at 
another,  which  is  paid  or  received,  though  the  stock  may 
be  demanded,  and,  if  not  transferred,  a “lame  duck”  is 
made. 

“The  government.”  In  old  times  we  used  to  be- 
lieve that  the  government  of  the  United  States  was  in  the 
senate  and  house  of  representatives,  or  an  united  co-ope- 
ration of  the  several  states  and  of  the  people  of  all  the 
states,  to  establish  the  law:  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
president  only  to  execute  the  law,  as  laid  down  in  the 
books,  or  corrected  by  the  judiciary  in  cases  of  error. 

But  “ vires  acquirit  ennilo ”■ — it  gains  strength  as  it 
proceeds!  The  words  first  used,  when  speaking  of  the 
executive  power  were  “the  administration ” — next 
“this  administration ” — then  “my  administration ” — and 
now  it  is  with  apparent  gravity  asserted,  and  claimed  to 
be  the  true  democracy,  that  the  president  is  the  “go- 
vernment.” There  are  hundreds  of  instances  of  this 
in  the  “official”  papers. 

It  is  probable  that  the  matter  may  somehow  be  settled, 
at  the  ensuing  session  of  congress.  The  house  of  repre- 
sentatives is  the  constitutional  purse-holder  of  the  nation, 
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and  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  is  no  more  than  their 
clerk,  in  this  respect;  and,  if  the  public  deposites  shall 
be  ordered  into  that  place  of  safe-keeping  which  the 
house  of  representatives  thought  the  best  one,  and  estab- 
lished at  the  last  session — we  shall  find  out  what  is  “ the 
government.  ” 

More  disasters.  We  stop  the  press  (says  the  St. 
Francisville,  Lou.  Phenix,  of  the  2d  inst.)  to  announce 
the  loss  by  fire,  of  the  steamboat  Caspian.  She  was 
burnt  near  the  mouth  of  Red  river,  and  we  are  informed 
that  between  twenty  and  thirty  souls  perished  in  the 
flames.  Particulars  not  yet  received. 

The  following  brief  announcement  is  from  the  Atta- 
kapas  Gazette  of  November  2. 

“The  steamboats  Peruvian  and  Chippewa,  have  lately 
sunk  with  full  cargoes  of  cotton  and  other  articles;  the 
former  at  Natchez  island,  and  the  other  in  Red  river. 

To  prevent  disasters.  The  following  is  a section 
of  a bill  lately  reported  in  the  legislature  of  New  Jersey, 
and  which,  it  is  believed,  will  be  passed  into  a law: 

-aec.  id.  ir  the  manager,  conductor,  engineer,  agent 
or  any  other  person  having  the  direction  of  any  steam 
carriage,  used  for  conveying  passengers,  or  for  convey- 
ing, drawing  or  propelling  other  carriages  with  passen- 
gers, shall  from  ignorance  or  gross  negligence,  or  wilful- 
ly, or  travelling  at  a greater  speed  than  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  miles  an  hour,  so  direct,  manage  or  conduct  the 
said  steam  carriage,  or  any  apparatus  belonging  thereto, 
as  to  burst  or  break  the  boiler  or  other  machinery,  or  as 
to  overturn,  break  down  or  otherwise  affect  the  same,  or 
any  carriage  drawn  or  propelled  thereby,  or  any  carriage 
in  the  vicinity  thereof,  by  means  whereof  any  person 
shall  be  killed,  any  such  manager,  conductor,  engineer, 
agent  or  other  person,  ‘shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  man- 
slaugher.^  ” 

Locomotive  engines.  From  the  Scotsman.  The  other 
day,  one  of  the  engines,  on  the  Garnkirk  and  Glasgow 
railway,  hauled  a train  of  seventy  loaded  wagons  from 
Gartgill  colliery  to  the  depot  at  Glasgow,  a distance  of 
eight  miles,  in  one  hour  and  five  minutes.  The  gross 
weight  of  the  wagons  was  287£  tons,  and  of  the  engine 
and  tender  14  tons,  7 cwt.  making  a total  of  301  tons,  17 
cwt.  A great  proportion  of  the  distance  is  quite  level. 
The  ordinary  resistance  on  a level  line  is  9 lbs.  per  ton, 
so  that  the  engine  must  have  been  exerting  a power  of 
about  2,718  lbs.  The  diameter  of  the  cylinder  is  12^  in- 
ches, the  length  of  the  stroke  22,  and  the  pressure  at  55 
lbs.  per  square  inch.  The  train  extended  over  a distance 
of  upwards  of  270  yards,  and  presented  to  view  a grand 
and  interesting  spectacle,  while  it  afforded  a most  won- 
derful exhibition  of  locomotive  power  to  those  who  take 
an  interest  in  the  important  national  question  of  the  im- 
provement of  our  internal  means  of  communication. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  church  is  still  rapidly 
increasing  in  the  United  States.  The  increase  of  last 
year  is  71,178  new  members  and  175  travelling  preach- 
ers. Total  members  619,771 — total  preachers  2 ,375. 

Baptists  in  the  U.  S.  It  appears  from  Allen’s  An- 
nual Register,  that  the  whole  number  of  Baptist  commu- 
nicants in  the  United  States,  is  409,658;  churches  5,513; 
ordained  ministers  3,153;  associations  311.  In  the.  year 
1832  there  were  about  50,000  baptisms  by  the  pastors  of 
the  several  churches;  nett  increase  of  communicants  dur- 
ing the  same  period  48,224.  Five  of  the  states  contain* 
more  than  one-half  of  the  whole  number  of  communi- 
cants, viz:  New  York  60,006;  Virginia  54,302;  Georgia 
38,383;  Kentucky  34,844;  South  Carolina  28,496;  total  of 
five  states  215,610.  In  Maine  there  are  15,000;  in  Penn- 
sylvania 11,103.  The  proportion  to  the  whole  popula- 
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tion  in  Maine  is  about  as  one  to  26;  in  Pennsylvania  as 
one  to  100;  in  Virginia  as  one  to  18. 

The  Baptist  denomination  of  the  United  States  have 
eight  colleges,  embracing  between  400  and  600  pupils. 
The  oldest  college  is  Brown  university,  established  in 
1764,  and  the  largest,  Hamilton  seminary,  which  has  130 
pupils. 

The  mails.  Another  aud  another  robber  of  the  mails 
is  arrested  and  sent  to  the  penitentiary — but  the  practice 
of  plundering  them  gains  ground.  There  cannot  be  a 
doubt  but  that  this  alarming  progress  is  made  in  conse- 
quence of  the  removal  of  faithful  officers  to  make  room 
for  politicians.  Thousands  expected  .this  when  the  post 
master  general  was  arranged  into  the  “cabinet.”  When- 
ever the  appointment  of  a successor  to  the  present  in- 
cumbent shall  take  place,  we  hope  it  will  be  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  he  shall  attend  to  his  own  business,  and 
not  meddle  with  the  general  business  of  the  nation,  either 
as  a party  man  or  “cabinet  minister.”  He  has  enough 
to  do  in  his  own  office. 

Immediate  emancipation.  The  following  preamble 
and  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  at  a meeting 
of  citizens,  held  at  Rochester,  on  the  evening  of  the  13th 
inst. 

Whereas , it  is  not  only  the  right,  but  the  duty  of  all 
gootj  citizens,  on  proper  occasions,  freely  to  express  their 
sentiments  upon  measures  which  concern  the  national 
welfare;  and  whereas,  an  attempt  is  now  making  to  ex- 
cite the  feelings  of  this  community,  upon  the  subject  of 
negro  slavery,  and  to  enlist  our  citizens  on  ilie  side  uf  die 
anti-slavery  societies,  which  societies  propose  the  imme- 
diate emancipation  of  all  the  slaves  in  the  United  States, 
therefore,  as  the  sense  of  this  meeting, 

1st.  Resolved , That  we  sincerely  desire  to  witness  the 
total  abolition  of  slavery  in  these  United  States,  as  soon 
as  it  can  be  done  with  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  the 
slave  holders,  and  the  welfare  of  the  country. 

2d.  That  whatever  may  be  our  views  of  the  propriety 
of  slavery,  we  can  never  sanction  the  doctrine,  which  if 
carried  into  practice,  would  at  once  let  loose  two  millions 
of  ignorant  and  degraded  beings,  and  consign  them  to 
pauperism  and  crime. 

3d.  That  as  the  question  of  slavery  is  one  wholly  with- 
in the  jurisdiction  of  the  respective  states,  we  deem  all 
interference  on  the  part  of  citizens  of  other  states  as  high- 
ly improper  and  impolitic. 

4th.  That  we  approve  of  the  principle  of  the  Ameri- 
can Colonization  society,  and  recommend  its  operations 
to  the  public  aid. 

5th.  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be  signed 
by  the  chairman  and  secretary,  and  published. 

Jacob  Gould,  chairman. 

Xjcvi  A.  Ward , secretary. 

New  group  of  islands.  A Sydney  paper  contains 
the  following  particulars  respecting  a group  of  islands 
discovered  by  captain  Harwood,  of  the  Hashmy,  whaler, 
extracted  from  the  log  of  that  ship: 

“In  coming  down  from  Japan,  fell  in  with  a group  of 
islands,  not  laid  down  in  the  charts,  in  latitude  5 deg.  45 
min.  north,  and  152  deg.  35  min.  east  longitude — about 
fifty  miles  N.  W.  of  Young  William’s  islands;  the  tops 
of  the  trees  on  the  islands  were  visible  a considerable 
distance  at  sea.  I had  the  crew  of  the  Hashmy  on  them 
refreshing,  who  were  treated  with  great  kindness  by  the 
natives.  The  islands  are  very  thickly  inhabited,  with 
plenty  of  cocoa  nuts,  vegetables,  and  such  refreshments 
as  are  necessary  for  crews  coming  from  Japan  with  the 
scurvev.  There  is  also  an  excellent  harbor  on  the  east- 
ern part  of  Young  William’s  islands.” 

Central  America.  It  is  with  much  pleasure  we  are 
informed,  that  the  people  of  Central  America,  perfectly 
sick  of  civil  war,  and  of  the  murder  of  one  another, 
to  gratify  the  lusts  of  their  generals — have  resolved 
to  support  the  law,  and  “ command  the  peace”  with  a 
good  prospect  of  success.  But  they  will  fail — unless 
they  export  a considerable  portion  of  those  whose  ideas 
of  private  right  and  common-sense  law  have  been  lost  in 
file  pursuit  of  military  glory  and  the  love  of  military 
rule— as  well  as  the  whole  of  . that  priesthood,  which. 


leaving  the  paths  of  the  Great  Teacher,  and,  instead 
of  “keeping  themselves  to  themselves,”  and  practising 
piety  and  charity,  violently  and  villainously  meddle  with 
the  affairs  of  the  secular  government,  and  raise  up  fathers 
"against  sons,  and  sons  against  fathers,  in  battle!  These 
£RE  THE  CURSE  of  the  earth. * To  suppose  that  sub- 
stantial liberty  can  he  enjoyed  under  the  dominion  of  an 
gstablished  church,  is  not  less  absurd  than  for  persons  to 
wish  themselves  transferred  to  the  dominions  of  Satan 
that  they  may  not  be  melted  with  heat  in  the  month  of 
August!  And  the  southern  states  ought  not  to  pretend 
to  the  character  of  republics,  until  they  are  purged  both 

Pof  the  command  of  generals  and  the  dominion  of  priests . 

and  resort  only  to  a government  of  laws,  enacted  by 
►the  people  themselves,  through. their  representatives,  for 
the  equal  good  of  all. 

Steubenville,  O.  The  following  is  a brief  abstract 
from  the  “Herald”  of  the  30lh  ult.  shewing  the  manu- 
facturing establishments  of  that  neat  and  thrifty  town. 

1 paper  mill  thought  superior  to  any  in  the  western 
country;  2 woollen  factories,  one  a very  large  one;  3 
carpet  factories — one  of  them  on  a large  scale;  2 cotton 
factories,  of  about  1,000  spindles  each;  3 iron  foundries; 
3 steam  engine  factories;  1 brass  foundry;  3 machine 
shops;  3 flouring  mills;  1 factory  of  plated  ware;  1 boat 
yard;  1 saw  mill;  2 breweries;  3 coperas  factories;  3 tan- 
neries; 1 rope  walk;  1 comb  factory;  1 chemical  factory — . 
all  which,  one  excepted,  are  in  full  operation,  and  14  of 
them  use  steam  power.  There  is,  besides,  a full  supply 
of  mechanical  trades,  &c. 

Tiie  pu|>ui«tir^,  e,ooo,  l — ii — in- 

creased. The  schools  are  on  an  excellent  footing,  and 
the  lands  in  the  neighborhood  of  a fine  quality.  There 
are  seven  churches  in  the  town — 2 Methodist,  and  1 each 
Roman  Catholic,  Episcopalian  Presbyterian,  Baptist  and 
Associate  reformed. 

Mr.  Grundy,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  re-chosen  a 
senator  of  the  U.  S.  from  Tennessee  on  the  54th  ballot— 
but  an  opposition  to  him  is  still  kept  up.  Pleasant  M, 
Miller,  esq.  has  given  him  public  notice,  in  one  of  the 
Tennessee  papers,  that  he  shall  apply  to  the  senate,  at 
an  early  date  of  their  session,  for  his  expulsion  from  that 
body;  upon  the  following  charges:  1st,  that  he  falsely  re- 
presented that  he  had  travelled  1,000  miles  when  he  had 
travelled  less  than  750,  whereby  he  drew  from  the  trea- 
sury $200  more  than  he  was  entitled  toby  law;  and  2dly, 
that  he  has  been  in  the  constant  habit,  during  the  last 
four  years,  of  thus  drawing  $400  more  than  he  was  le- 
gally entitled  to. 

If  the  charge  shall  be  sustained,  and  Mr.  Grundy  re- 
quired to  return  the  excess  into  the.  treasury,  what  will 
happen  to  Mr.  Benton,  also  a member  of  the  senate, 
who  received  pay  for  a supposed  journey  from  Washing- 
ton city  to  St  Louis,  and  back  again,  between  12  o’clock 
in  the  night  of  the  31  March,  and  12  o’clock  M.  on  the 
4th  of  the  same  month. 

Pannsylvanta  and  Ohio.  A convention  was  recent- 
ly held  at  Warren,  O.  composed  of  delegates  from  the 
states  named,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  proprie- 
ty, and  devising  plans  to  effect  a juncture  of  the  waters 
of  the  great  Ohio  canal  with  those  of  the  Pennsjdvania 
canal,  at  or  near  Pittsburgh — a noble  undertaking,  to 
which  we  heartily  wish  success.  The  following  extract 
from  a letter  briefly  shews  what  has  been  done: 

Warren,  JVbv.  16,  1833. 

Rear  sir:  The  convention  adjourned  yesterday,  about 
100  members  were  in  attendance.  The  delegates,  from 
the  counties  south  of  the  reserve,  did  not  appear  in  the 
convention,  at  its  opening,  but,  upon  invitation,  took  their 
seats  and  participated  in  its  deliberations.  A committee 
was  appointed,  consisting  of  members  from  the  different 
counties  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  who  reported  on  the 
general  advantages  of  the  connection  of  the  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio  canals,  and  much  valuable  information  was  eli- 
cited'— committees  were  also  appointed,  of  members  from 
the  county  of  Mercer,  in  Pennsylvania,  Trumbull  and 
Portage,  on  the  reserve,  and  from  the  counties  south  of  the 

*Por  they  extend  a mighty  influence  over  countries  which 
have  no_e$tdbli$hed  religions,  in  various  ways. 
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reserve,  who  reported  on  the  comparative  advantages  of 
the  respective  routes  and  inodes  of  communication,  and 
the  whole  was  referred  to  a committee,  composed  of  the 
delegates  from  Philadelphia  city  and  county,  and  Pitts- 
burgh, who,  after  viewing  the  different  routes,  personally, 
are  to  report  on  the  best  mode  of  connection;  whieh  re- 
port is  to  be  appended  to  and  published  as  a part  of  the 
doings  of  the  convention.  T!ie  Pennsylvania  delegation 
left  this  morning,  for  the  west,  to  view  the  Mahoning, 
Sandy. and  Massillon  routes. 

Much  harmony  and  good  feeling  prevailed  throughout 
the  convention,  and  the  public  will  soon  be  in  possession 
of  such  information  as  will  enable  them  to  act  under- 
standing^' and  efficiently  on  this  important  subject. 

White  pine.  This  tree,  which  constitutes  much  of 
the  present  wealth  of  this  part  of  the  country,  is  the  lofti- 
est tree  in  the  United  Slates.  It  attains,  sometimes  the 
height  of  15U  feet,  or  even  more,  with  a trunk,  five  feet 
and  upwards  in  diameter.  Its  foliage  is  ever  green,  light, 
delicate  and  making  an  elegant  appearance. 

Maine  furnishes  about  three  fourths  of  all  the  white 
pine  lumber  exported  from  the.  United  States,  and  Pe- 
nobscot river  is  the  centre  of  this  trade,  and  hereafter 
must  furnish  the  main  supply  in  the  lumber  market. — • 
Throughout  tiie  northern  states  about  three-fourths  of  all 
the  houses  are  chiefly  built  of  this  material,  and  the  orna- 
mental work  of  nearly  all  the  rest  is  composed  of  it.  Tor 
masts  and  spars  its  use  is  almost  universal  throughout  the 
middle  and  northern  states,  and  owing1  to  ita  ligluness  iis 
loss  could  notDe  supplied  without  considerable  difficulty. 
The  Riga  masts  are  said  to  have  more  strength;  but.  the 
English  derive  mo.st  of  those  in  the  merchant  service, 
and  yards  and  bowsprits  for  the  navy,  from  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Canada.  As  the  sources  of  supply  are  annually 
drying  up,  and  the, demand  is  constantly  increasing,  the 
pine  timber  lands  of  our  state  are  becoming  invaluable. 
Their  present  price  is  but  a small  fraction  of  their  in- 
trinsic value.  [Bangor  Rep. 

The  banks  of  New  Foundland.  These  banks  ex- 
tend over  a space  of  forty  thousand  miles,  and  are  from 
thirty  to  forty-five  fathoms  below  the  surface  of  the  ocean. 
The  shoals  are  inhabited  by  innumerable  tribes  of  muscles 
and  clams,  to  which  it  is  a favorite  residence,  as  they  can 
easily  bury  their  shells  in  the  soft  sand.  They  have  ene- 
mies to  contend  with.  The  codfish  resort  to  this  coast 
to  prey  on  them.  They  keep  a constant  watch,  and  swim 
about  a foot  above  the  sub-marine  sands;  when  a muscle 
opens  its  shell,  it  is  immediately  seized  and  devoured. 
At  other,  times  the  fish  do  not  wait:  they  are  provided 
with  a horny  protuberance  round  their  mouths;  with  these 
they  burrow  in  the  sand  and  capture  the  muscle  in  its 
shell.  The  fishermen  of  various  nations,  French,  Eng- 
lish and  Americans,  who  resort  to  these  banks,  take  an- 
nually from  eight  to  ten  millions  of  fish;  on  opening  them 
they  find  the  remains  of  twenty  or  fifty  muscles  in  each — 
sometimes  the  muscle  shells  are  found  either  wholly  or 
partially  dissolved.  The  first  care  of  the  fishermen,  after 
taking  their  stations,  is  to  ascertain  the  depth  of  water: 
the  lines  must  be  regulated  so  as  to  lie  on  the  bottom, 
where  the  fish  are  always  engaged  in  this  species  of  sub- 
marine war. 

Armory  of  Malta.  There  are  two  kinds  of  knight’s 
armour,  the  bright  or  burnished,  and  the  black.  Both 
arc  of  steel  and  seemingly  cumbrous^  the  suits  of  bright 
armour  weighing  from  30  to  35  lbs.  and  the  black  from 
70  to  80,  being  more  massy,  and  often  double.  Both 
kinds  have  seen  hard  services  as  may  be  known  from  the 
hacks  they  wear;  some  ot  them  are  likewise  dented  by 
halls,  but  I noticed  only  one  which  was  pierced  by  them. 
1 hey  are  not  unfrequently  lined  with  velvet  or  soft  lea- 
ther and  upon  the  thighs  are  often  laid  in  plates  like 
scales — the  hoots  are  mostly  of  wood  with  a broad  top  of 
thick  leather.  T he  number  of  entire  suits  of  this  armour 
in  one  apartment  amounts  to  500.  These  are  ranged  in 
rows  on  stands  so  that  the  first  revelation  is  that,  of  au 
army  ot  knights  armed  cap-a-pie,  holding  either  a lance 
or  the  long  double  handed  sword.  It  is  chivalry  in  a 
dream,  motionless  but  eloquent,  and  there  seems  wanting 
only  the  touch  of  the  magic  wand  of  the  great  author  of 
Waverly  to  start  those  spectral  warriors  into  life.  Ano- 


ther apartment  contains  about  400  other  suits  less  worth 
inspection,  as  they  are  mostly  old,  rust-eaten  and  broken. 
Several  portraits  of  the  grand  masters  hung  here;  would 
it  not  be  a fitting  place  for  the  portrait  of  sir  Walter;* 
Here,  amid  scenes  which  he  loved  to  portray,  and  re- 
membrances on  which  he  delighted  to  dwell,  his  sem- 
blance would  be  regarded  with  feelings  akin  to  apotheo- 
sis-  [Gill  Post. 

“Trial  by  battle!”  A letter  from  Madrid,  under 
date  of  September  23d,  published  in  a London  paper, 
notices  a report  that  Don  Pedro  has  written  to  his  bro- 
ther, Don  Miguel,  a spirited  letter,  in  which  he  urges 
him  in  the  most  pressing  terms,  to  decide  the  fate  of  war 
in  single  combat  with  him,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the 
misfortunes  which  Portugal  is  now  undergoing  in  conse- 
quence of  their  pretensions.  Don  Miguel,  after  consult- 
ing with  his  friends,  declined  accepting  the  challenge, 
because  his  death  would  settle  the  question  in  favor  of 
Donna  Maria,  whilst  Don  Pedro’s  demise  would  not  lead 
to  the  ultimate  triumph  of  Don  Miguel’s  cause.  This 
proves,  says  the  writer,  at  least,  that  Don  Pedro  is  a brave 
man,  who  deplores  the  waste  of  human  life  in  the  present 
contest,  a circumstance  which  ought  to  endear  him  to  the 
Portuguese,  and  induce  them  to  give  him  their  cordial 
support. 

This  would  be  a singular  mode,  indeed,  of  endearing 
himself  to  the  Portuguese  nation — committing  fratricide 
himself  or  compelling  his  brother  to  do  It.  He  mi°-ht 
more  effectually  have  prevented  the  waste  of  human  fife 
in  the  present  contest  by  refraining  from  the  invasion  of 
Portugal. 

MEMORANDUMS  AND  ITEMS. 

An  Alabama  paper  says— It  is  rumored,  (we  do  not,  however, 
vouch  for  its  correctness),  that  a difficulty  has  occurred  between 
the  settlers  on  the  Choctaw  lands  now  offering  for  sale  and 
those  engaged  in  land  speculation— and  that  four  gentlemen 
engaged  in  speculation,  had  been  killed  by  Indians,  instated 
by  the  settlers.  ’ 6 

Abraham  W.  Hause,  the  supposed  ringleader  of  a gang  of 
counterfeiters,  has  been  convicted  in  Northumberland,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  two  counts,  and  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  for 
four  years.  All  such  persons  ought  to  be  sent  for  forty  years. 
It  is  never  safe  to  let  an  old  counterfeiter  go  at  large. 

Four  persons  have  been  indicted  at  the  present  session  of  the 
circuit  court  of  the  United  States,  at  Philadelphia,  for  several 
forgeries  of  papers  in  procuring  pensions  for  revolutionary  sol- 
diers, and  for  drawing  the  money  from  the  bank  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  said  that  some  Americans  have  been  imprisoned  at  Lea- 
horn  for  some  unknown  offence;  and  it  is  suggested  that  a ves- 
sel of  war  shall  be  directed  to  call  there,  with  relation  to  the 
subject.  Such  a proceding  will  not  answer,  we  think,  in  the 
present  case.  ’ 

The  use  of  hair  powder  begins  again  to  prevail  among  the 
fashionables  of  Paris!  6 

The  cholera  has  reappeared  in  London,  and  it  is  said  that  800 
persons  died  of  it  in  the  last  week  of  September. 

Daniel  O’Connell  has  three  sons,  two  sons- in-law  and  a bro- 
ther in-law,  members  of  the  British  parliament.  [“A  pretty 
considerable”  family  concern!]  7 

Thirty  bands  of  emigrants,  from  Alsace,  varying  from  20  to 
100  persons  each,  have  left  France  for  Algiers,  as  colonists— 
free  passages,  and  lands,  being  granted  to  them.  They  are  in 
families,  and  will  prove  valuable  settlers. 

It  is  stated  that  Mrs.  Hannah  More  died  worth  £25  000  ster- 
ling, the  whole  of  which  was  acquired  by  her  literary  labors. 
The  greater  part  of  her  fortune  was  devised  to  different  chari- 
ties. 

In  Massachusetts,  any  person  selling  or  offering  for  sale  a 
lottery  ticket,  incurs,  by  the  first  offence,  a fine  of  not  less  than 
$100,  nor  more  than  $2,000;  for  the  second  offence,  in  addition 
to  the  ahove  penalty,  he  is  liable  to  one  years  imprisonment  in 
the  house  of  correction;  for  the  third,  an  extension  of  the  term 
of  imprisonment  and  the  same  penalty. 

General  Shelby,  of  Lexington,  Kentucky,  sold  a herd  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  mules,  raised  on  his  own  plantation,  for  ele- 
ven thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty  dollars  cash'  This  the 
Lexington  Intelligencer  very  justly  heads  “agricultural 

THRIFT.” 

Property  worth  £15,000  was  lately  destroyed  by  fire,  at  Three 
Rivers,  Canada. 

t Married,  at  Bridgewater,  Mass.  Mr.  Benjamin  Clough,  of 
Sanbornton,  to  Miss  Caroline  Bowers,  of  B.— both  deaf  and 
dumb.  The  scene  was  a novel  one.  The  marriage  ceremony 
was  performed  in  writing;  it  being  presented,  each  assented, 
and  they  were  pronounced  married,  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  the 
slate. 
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When  Bruce  first  reported  that  the  Abyssinians  cut  off  parts 
of  living  cattle  and  eat  them,  every  body  refused  to  believe  him, 
and  the  whole  account  of  his  travels  was  discredited.  “Peter 
Pindar”  said  he  slated  that  they — 

“Killed  half  a cow  and  sent  the  rest  to  grass!” 
but  now  it  stands  an  accepted  fact,  one  ofcommon  occurrence, 
hateful  as  it  seems,  that  the  Abyssinians  do  cut  beef  steaks  from 
the  hind  quarters  of  living  animals,  sew  up  the  wound,  and 
drive  the  animal  forward,  apparently  none  the  worse  of  the  ope- 
ration! 

— ©+H— 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

From  London  papers  to  the  23 d ult. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

Capt.  Ross.  The  item  of  intelligence  by  this  arrival,  however, 
which,  we  confess,  touches  us  the  most — and,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  general  gratulation  with  which  every  one  we  have 
seen  receives  it,  will  most  touch  our  readers — is  that  of  the  safe 
return  to  England  of  this  long  lost  officer  and  all  the  companions 
save  three  of  his  original  voyage.  He,  with  his  son,  commander 
Ross,  had  reached  London,  after  being  received  throughout  their 
whole  progress  from  the  north  of  England,  where  they  landed 
from  the  Orkneys,  with  acclamations,  ringing  of  bells  and  every 
sign  of  rejoicing.  They  had  dined  with  the  king,  by  whom  they 
were  most  warmly  welcomed,  and  from  the  heads  of  the  admi- 
ralty, and  in  every  other  quarter  had  received  the  most  gratify- 
ing reception.  So  incredulous  was  the  public  of  the  possibility 
of  his  having  returned  in  safety,  that  when  the  news  of  it  reach- 
ed London,  it  was  taken  as  a hoax,  and  although  a meeting  of 
the  subscribers  to  captain  Back’s  expedition  was  convened  in 
order  to  take  measures  immediately  to  recall  that  gallant  and 
self-devoted  individual,  Mr.  Perry,  the  governor  of  Hudson’s 
Bay  company,  in  assenting  to  take  the  preliminary  steps  for  ex- 
pediting such  recall,  yet  spoke  of  the  return  of  capt.  Ross  as  far 
from  certain.  Having  appeared,  however,  in  person,  all  doubts 
were  at  an  end;  and  this  very  packet  has,  we  dare  say,  brought 
out  despatches,  with  orders  from  the  Hudson  Bay  company  to 
transmit  by  express  to  capt.  Back,  the  gratifying  intelligence  of 
the  safe  return  of  those,  of  whom,  amidst  the  discouragements 
and  uncertainties  of  all  others,  he  never  despaired,  and  for  the 
chance,  desperate  as  it  seemed  to  most,  of  rescuing  whom,  he 
willingly  incurred  the  risk  of  much  toil  and  suffering,  and  the 
imminent  hazard  of  a lingering  and  protracted  death.  Truly 
enviable,  indeed,  will  be  his  feelings,  when  he  hears  the  safety 
ofhis  friend,  and  finds,  moreover,  that  after  justly  entitling  him- 
self to  the  whole  merit  of  such  a sacrifice  as  his  attempt  implies, 
he  may  be  very  honorably,  and  for  the  most  sufficient  reasons, 
exempted  from  the  hardships  and  perils  of  further  prosecuting  it. 
There  is  a letter  from  capt.  Back  in  the  London  papers,  dated 
19th  June,  from  Nonvay  house,  Jack  river,  where  he  was  mak- 
ing preparations  to  insure  a safe  transport  of  his  boats,  crews, 
&c.  to  a wintering  ground.  An  express,  therefore,  sent  off  now, 
will  intercept  him  in  his  winter  quarters. 

Some  particulars  of  capt.  Ross’  detention,  of  the  sufferings 
endured,  and  his  happy  escape' from  the  regions  of  snow  and 
ice,  shall  be  stated  hereafter. 

The  market  for  cotton  had  vibrated,  it  will  be  seen,  though 
at  the  last  date,  23d,  the  price  was  within  %d.  of  those  of  the 
preceding  week. 

FRANCE. 

Accounts  state  that  France,  agitated  by  the  events  in  the  Pe- 
ninsula, had  determined  to  station  an  army  of  50,000  men  along 
the  Pyrenees,  to  act  in  the  event  of  Bourmont  and  his  followers 
taking  arms  under  Don  Carlos.  The  prompt  measures  of  Louis 
Phillippe  in  favor  of  the  young  queen  of  Spain,  had  rendered 
him  popular;  but  a servile  compliance  with  the  government  of 
Austria,  in  the  arrest  of  an  old  friend  of  European  liberty,  the 
marquis  of  Canossa,  the  only  surviving  descendant  of  Michael 
Angelo,  had  checked  the  popular  feeling  in  his  favor.  The  crime 
of  the  marquis  consists  in  his  devotion  to  liberty. 

HOLLAND  AND  BELGIUM. 

There  appears  to  be  a chance  of  collision  between  these  two 
powers.  The  fortress  of  Maestricht,  garrisoned  by  the  Dutch, 
cannot  be  approached  except  through  a territory  declared  to  be 
neutral  and  inviolable:  and  which  the  king  of  Holland  has  no 
right  to  march  his  troops  through,  until  he  has  removed  the  ob- 
structions which  still  impede  the  navigation  of  the  Maese.  But 
the  term  of  service  of  a portion  of  the  garrison  has  expired,  and 
they  have  become  mutinous  and  insist  upon  being  relieved. 
The  question  is,  whether  the  king  of  Holland  will,  under  these 
circumstances,  attempt  to  replace  them  with  fresh  troops. 
Should  he  determine  to  do  so,  the  Belgians,  who  have  moved  a 
considerable  force  in  that  direction,  will  oppose  him;  and  the 
French  also  would  have  a right  to  interfere,  as  they  are  parties 
to  the  convention  by  which  the  territory  in  question  is  declared 
to  be  inviolable  and  strictly  neutral.  General  St.  Cyr,  the  com- 
mander of  the  French  army  of  the  north,  had  arrived  in  Brus- 
sels, in  order  to  make  arrangements  with  the  Belgian  govern- 
ment relative  to  their  future  proceedings. 

RUSSIA  AND  TURKEY. 

The  treaty  between  these  powers  stipulates  that  upon  the  re- 
quisition of  Russia,  the  porte  shall  at  any  time  close  the  Darda- 
nelles to  every  foreign  power.  This  it  is  said  will  be  protested 
against  by  France  and  England.  ^ 

SPAIN. 

The  manifesto  of  the  queen,  which  will  be  found  below, 
it  appears  had  dissatisfied  the  liberal  party  in  Spain  and  through- 
out Europe,  without  conciliating  the  apostolical  party  at  home. 


Don  Carlos  had  entered  Spain,  and  the  provinces  of  Biscay  and 
Navarre  were  in  a state  of  insurrection.  Madrid,  however,  re- 
mained tranquil.  The  army  generally  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  young  queen,  and  there  seemed  little  cause  to  doubt,  at  the 
latest  dates,  that  the  regent  would,  by  her  own  strength  and 
forces,  be  able  to  subject  the  whole  kingdom  to  the  rule  of  the 
infanta.  If  not,  however,  Louis  Phillippe  had  openly  tendered, 
through  M.  de  Itayneval,  his  aid  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the 
young  queen.  Don  Carlos,  though  in  Spain,  was  concealed; 
the  military  commanders  of  provinces  had  all  given  in  their  ad- 
hesion to  the  new  dynasty.  Marshal  Bourmont  and  his  Ven- 
deans,  who  had  left  the  service  of  Don  Miguel,  were  performing 
quarantine  at  Estramadura,  but  had  been  ordered  out  of  the 
kingdom.  They  then  applied  for  permission  to  embark  at  Bar- 
celona or  Carthagena,  which  was  refused  them,  and  they  were 
left  to  choose  between  Cadiz  and  Malaga. 

The  Austrian  government  had  made  a conditional  recognition 
of  the  young  queen,  which  was  not  satisfactory. 

The  Biscayen  insurgents  sqem  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible 
every  chance  of  meeting  the  queen’s  troops;  and  when  they  do 
meet  are  generally  defeated.  I n Navarre,  the  apostolical  leader, 
Santos  Ladron,  had  been  captured  with  about  forty  ofhis  band. 

Military  commissions  had  been  instituted  for  the  trial  of  the 
rebels.  The  monks,  in  many  parts  of  Spain,  are  exceedingly 
busy  and  impudent— they  are  generally  for  Carlos. 

There  were  various  rumors  as  to  a change  of'  ministers  and 
the  removal  of  Bermudez  and  Cruz,  but  nothing  certain. 

The  cholera  is  extending  its  ravages  in  Spain,  and  in_some 
places,  particularly  Seville,  has  been  extremely  fatal.  Although 
the  population  of  Seville  is  less  than  half1  that  of  New  York, 
yet  the  number  of  deaths  per  day  during  the  height  of  the  dis- 
ease was  three  fold  greater,  making  a six-fold  greater  mortality 
in  proportion  to  the  population.  Deaths,  September  27th;  289; 
29th  315;  30th,  225;  October  1st,  155;  2d,  167;  3d,  184.  New 
cases  on  the  27th,  777,  remaining  28th,  3,385.  Deaths  in  Ba- 
tlajoz  September  17th,  SOi  18th,  60,  IQih.  70:  20th.  75;  08th,  TO, 
29th  9;  30lh,  7.  The  population  of  Badajoz,  as  stated  in"  the 
gazetteers,  does  not  exceed  20,000.  It  is  also  stated,  that  the 
cholera  had  made  its  appearance  in  Malaga. 

— © 9««- 

MANIFESTO  OF  THE  QUEEN  OF  SPAIN. 

From  the  Madrid  Gazette  of  Oct.  5. 

A prey  to  the  most  profound  grief  for  the  unexpected  loss  of 
my  august  spouse  and  sovereign,  nothing  but  a sacred  duty,  to 
which  all  the  feelings  of  my  heart  must  give  way,  could  make 
me  break  the  silence  required  by  the  distressing  suddenness  bf 
the  occurrence,  and  the  intensity  of  my  sorrow.  The  expecta- 
tion, always  excited  by  a new  reign,  rises  with  the  uncertainty 
respecting  the  public  administration  during  a minority.  In  or- 
der to  remove  this  uncertainty,  and  to  guard  against  the  inquie- 
tude and  misapprehensions  which  it  produces  in  men’s  minds, 
I have  conceived  myself  bound  to  anticipate  unfounded  con- 
jectures and  guesses,  by  a firm  and  open  declaration  of  the 
principles  which  I intend  steadily  to  follow  in  administering  the 
government  committed  to  me  by  the  last  will  of  the  king,  my 
august  spouse,  during  the  minority  of  the  queen,  my  most  dear 
and  beloved  daughter, Donna  Isabella. 

Religion  and  the  monarchial  form  of  government— the  first 
elements  of  existence  for  Spain — shall  be  respected,  protected 
and  maintained,  by  me,  in  all  their  force  and  purity.  The  Spa- 
nish people  have,  in  their  innate  zeal  for  the  faith  and  worship 
of  their  forefathers,  the  most  complete  guarantee,  that  no  one 
can  rule  them  without  respecting  the  most  holy  objects  of  their 
beliefand  adoration.  My  heart  delights  in  co  operating  with,  and 
presiding  over,  this  zeal  of  a nation  eminently  catholic;  in  as- 
suring her,  that  the  immaculate  religion  which  we  profess,  its 
tenets,  temples  and  ministers,  shall  be  the  first  and  most  grate- 
ful care  of  my  government. 

I derive  the  most  heartfelt  satisfaction  from  the  circumstance, 
that  it  is  a duty  for  me  to  preserve  unimpaired,  the  deposite  of 
the  royal  authority  entrusted  to  my  hands.  I will  religiously 
maintain  the  form  and  fundamental  laws  of  the  monarchy, 
without  admitting  innovations  which,  though  flattering  at  first, 
are  dangerous,  and  have  been  too  much  tried  to  our  misfor- 
tune. The  best  form  of  government  for  a country,  is  that  to 
which  it  is  used.  A stable  and  compact  power,  founded  on  the 
ancient  laws,  respected  by  habit,  consecrated  by  ages,  is  the 
most  powerful  instrument  to  promote  the  welfare  of  nations, 
which  is  not  obtained  by  weakening  the  authority,  opposing  the 
established  ideas,  customs  and  institutions, thwarting  the  exist- 
ing interests  and  hopes  for  the  purpose  of  creating  new  preten- 
sions and  wants,  rousing  the  passions  of  the  people,  arming  the 
individuals  against  each  other,  or  alarming  them,  and  con- 
vulsing the  whole  society.  I shall  transmit  the  sceptre  of 
Spain  to  the  queen  who  holds  it  from  the  law,  whole  and  en 
tire,  without  injury  or  loss,  such  as  the  Jaw  has  given  it  to  her. 

I shall  not,  however,  suffer  this  valuable  possession  which 
awaits  her,’  to  remain  stationary  and  uncultivated.  I know  the 
evils  brought  upon  the  people  by  our  protracted  misfortunes;  and 
I will  do  my  utmost  to  remedy  them.  I am  aware  of,  and  will 
make  myself  better  acquainted  with,  the  abuses  which  time  and 
men  have  introduced  into  the  various  branches  of  the  adminis- 
tration; and  I will  exert  myself  to  correct  them.  Administra- 
tive reforms, the  only  ones  that  immediataly  produce  prosperity 
and  happiness,  and  by  which  alone  a nation  is  really  benefitfed, 
shall  be  the  constant  object  of  my  solicitude.  I will  make  it 
my  principal  study  to  lighten  the  public  burdens,  as  far  as  con- 
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sislent  with  the  security  of  the  state  and  the  wants  of  the  ser- 
vice; to  enforce  the  upright  and  speedy  administration  of  jus- 
tice; to  watch  over  the  security  of  persons  and  property;  and  to 
promote  all  that  tends  to  increase  tiie  public  wealth. 

For  this  great  undertaking— the  accomplishment  of  the  happi- 
ness of  Spain — I want  and  hope  for  the  unanimous  co-opera- 
tion, the  united  wills  and  efforts,  of  the  Spaniards.  They  all 
are  sons  of  the  country,  equaliy  interested  in  her  welfare.  I 
will  not  know  of  past  opinions;  nor  will  I listen  to  present  slan- 
der or  whispers.  I do  not  admit  as  services  of  merit,  dark  in- 
fluence or  manoeuvres,  or  interested  vaunts  of  fidelity  or  adhe- 
rence. Neither  the  name  of  the  queen  nor  mine  is  the  motto  of 
partiality,  but  the  tutelar  banner  of  the  nation;  all  my  love,  pro- 
tection and  cares,  belong  to  all  the  Spaniards. 

I will  inviolably  keep  the  treaties  entered  into  with  other 
powers,  and  respect  the  independence  of  all;  and  I merely  claim 
the  reciprocal  fidelity  and  respect  to  which  Spain  is  justly  and 
equally  entitled. 

If  the  Spaniards  concur,  united,  to  the  attainment  of  my  pur- 
poses, and  the  Almighty  bless  our  efforts,  I shall  one  day  de- 
liver this  great  nation,  recovered  from  her  ills,  to  my  august 
daughter,  that  she  may  complete  her  happiness,  and  extend  and 
perpetuate  the  glory  and  love  which,  in  the  annals  of  Spain,  at- 
tend the  illustrious  name  of  Isabella. 

Palace  of  Madrid,  October  4,  1833. 

(Signed)  I TIIE  QUEEN  GOVERNESS. 

@ ©««*— 

SWITZERLAND. 


A writer  in  the  “National  Intelligencer”  gives  us  the  follow- 
ing table  of  the  population  of  the  several  cantons  of  Switzer- 
land, and  of  their  respective  capital  cities  or  towns. 


Cantons. 

Area  in 
sq.  miles. 

Population 

1826. 

Capitals. 

Pop.  in 
1826. 

Schwitz 

472 

32,000 

Schwitz 

4,900 

Uri 

310 

13,000 

Aitorf 

1.700 

Unterwalden 

256 

24,000 

Stanz 

2,200 

Zurich 

957 

218,000 

Zurich 

10,400 

Berne 

3,674 

350,000 

Berne 

17,600 

Luzerne 

772 

116,000 

Luzerne 

6.100 

Claris 

448 

28,000 

Glaris 

4,100 

Zug 

115 

14,500 

Zug 

2,900 

Friburg 

494 

84,000 

Friburg 

6,500 

SoleUre 

270 

53,000 

Soleure 

4,000 

Basle 

282 

54,000 

Basle 

16,300 

Schaffhausen 

171 

30,000 

Schaffhausen 

7,000 

Appenzell 

147 

52,500 

Appenzell 

3,200 

Saint  Gall 

857 

144,000 

Saint  Gall 

7,000 

Grisons 

2,990 

88,000 

Coire 

3,400 

Argau 

772 

150,000 

Aran 

3,500 

.Thurgau 

355 

81 ,000 

Frauenfeldt 

1,800 

Tessin 

1,142 

102,000 

Bellinzone 

1,200 

Vaud 

1,528 

170,000 

Lausanne 

10,200 

Valais 

1.957 

. 70,000 
51,500 

Sion 

2,400 

Neufchatel 

'286 

Neufchatel 

5,000 

Geneva 

93 

52,500 

Geneva 

25,000 

Total 

18,534 

1.978,000 

Who  doe?  not  feel  an  interest  in  Switzerland,  because  of  her 
struggles  for  liberty,  and  the  general  honesty  and  simplicity  of 
her  people — but  who  does  not  also  fee!  ineffable  disgust  that 
such  a people  should  be  hired  out  to  protect  the  persons  of 
kings,  and  fight  battles,  like  mere  machines,  in  which  they  have 
no  sort  of  interest — who  kill  and  are  killed  only  for  “value  re- 
ceivedj”  in  money?  It  is  awful  to  think  that  men  are  put  to 
such  uses— “in  these  our  days.” 

— ® ©««*•— 

BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 

From  St.  Vincents.  By  the  British  brig  Jabez  the  editors  of 
the  New  York  Daily  Advertiser  have  received  files  of  papers 
to  the  24th  October.  They  are  filled  with  the  proceedings  in 
the  house  of  assembly  on  thq  subject  of  the  act  for  abolishing 
slavery.  A solemn  protest  against  the  British  act  of  parliament 
had  been  brought  in  and  adopted;  in  which  they  state  that  the 
course  pursued  by  the  mother  country  is  most  fatal  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  planters,  and  ruinous  to  the  island;  that,  the  com- 
pensation to  be  allowed  is  not  one-tenth  the  value  of  the  pro- 
perty, &c.  and  reserve  the  right  of  demanding  a further  com- 
pensation. The  council  refused  to  act  on  the  protest.  The 
assembly,  in  transmitting  the  protest  to  the  licut.  governor, 
says. — 

“We  assure  your  excellency  that,  notwithstanding  this  pre- 
cautionary mode  of  proceeding,  there  is  a determination  on  the 
part  of  the  assembly  to  give  their  best  support  to  such  plans  as 
may,  from  time  to  time,  be  proposed  by  the  supreme  govern- 
ment at  home  to  carry  into  effect  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  this 
colony,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  future  industry  and  pros1 
perity;  without,  however,  incurring,  in  the  remotest  degree,  any 
portion  of  the  great  and  fearful  responsibility  of  a measure, 
which  will  introduce  such  hazardous  changes  into  the  various 
relations  of  society. 

“I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  excellency’s  most  obedient,  and 
humble  servant,  (Signed)  J.  P.  ROSS,  speaker. 

11  His  excellency  the  lieutenant  governor.  ” 

The  proclamation  of  the  king  is  published,  wherein  all  slaves 
are  to  be  apprenticed  to  their  masters  on  the  1st  August,  1834, 
and  on  the  1st  August,  1840,  they  are  to  be  forever  free.  As 
might  be  expected,  this  proclamation  caused  the  greatest  ex- 


citement. The  journals,  however,  admit  that  they  no  have 
power  to  resist;  that  they  are  weak  and  feeble;  and  that  they 
have  no  other  course  left  but  to  submit,  and  carry  their  com- 
plaints to  the  foot  of  the  throne. 

Antigua.  A meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  estates  and  others 
interested  in  slave  property  in  this  island  was  held  on  the  11th 
day  of  September,  on  the  subject  of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  in 
which  it  was  resolved,  that  a temporizing  system  would  only 
prolong  their  difficulties — that  the  plan  of  apprenticeship  would 
be  one  of  anxious  irritation  to  all  parties — and  that  the  proffered 
compensation  was  inadequate.  They  also  resolved,  that  they 
were  willing  to  accede  to  entire  emancipation  of  the  slaves  on 
condition  of  being  paid  for  them  at  the  rate  of  thirty  pounds 
sterling  per  negro,  and  upon  an  exemption  to  the  island  from 
the  payment  of  the  four  and  a half  percent,  duty. 

We  are  not  much  accustomed  to  give  “tales  of  horror,”  but 
the  following  may  be  properly  inserted  to  shew  the  state  of 
things  in  the  West  Indies. 

In  a long  letter  to  the  right  hon.  E.  G.  Stanley,  the  colonial 
secretary  of  state,  from  James  McQueen,  esq.  on  the  subject 
of  the  British  tropieal  colonies,  the  latter  gentleman  thus  de- 
scribes some  of  the  horrible  atrocities  perpetrated  by  the  slaves 
in  the  West  Indies.  Who  can  refrain,  after  reading  of  such 
monstrous  practices,  to  remark  with  Bums — 

“Man’s  inhumanity  to  man, 

“Makes  countless  thousands  mourn.” 

“In  February  last  one  of  them  was  hanged  at  St.  Lucia  for 
committing  a most  atrocious  rape;  and  next  day  a companion  of 
his  was  flogged  under  the  gallows  for  having  on  the  previous 
day,  stoned  the  executioner  while  engaged  in  performing  his 
duty.  The  atrocious  scenes  by  a gang  of  poisoners  discovered  in 
Martinique  last  year,  point  out,  in  appalling  characters,  what 

kind  of  ppfiplo'  lliooc  arc,  moot  of  whom  had  fled  from  juotioo. 

Tne  gang  mentioned,  poisoned  indiscriminately,  and  for  the 
mere  love  of  the  thing,  black  and  white,  bond  and  free,  young 
and  old,  man  and  beast.  Some  of  the  gang  dug  up  the  dead 
body  of  a slave  who  had  died  of  dropsy,  tapped  it,  drew  off  the 
water,  and  while  it  lasted,  mixed  it  Bvery  morning  with  the 
coffee  to  breakfast  for  their  master  and  mistress!  They  poison- 
ed a priest,  dug  up  his  body  after  interment,  made  it  into  patties 
and  sold  them  on  the  surrounding  estates!  They  fed  pigs  with 
the  flesh  of  the  victims  they  had  poisoned,  and  afterwards  killed 
these  pigs,  cooked  them,  and  served  them  up  to  dinner  parties. 
One  of  them,  a female,  poisoned  her  master,  and  with  her  as- 
sociates, dug  up  and  eat  his  remains.  One  female  was  hanged, 
one  sentenced  to  the  galleys  for  life,  two  were  poisoned  by  their 
accomplices  in  prison,  to  prevent  disclosures  which  would  have 
involved  fourteen  others.  The  atrocities  which  these  miscre- 
ants committed  appalled  the  judicial  authorities.  A female, 
who,  when  apprehended,  was  found  possessed  of  twenty  joes 
in  cash,  a 'well  furnished  house,  and  plenty  of  fine  clothes,  con- 
fessed that  she  had  assisted  in  poisoning  about  twenty  while 
children,  the.  remains  of  whom  she,  with  her  associates,  dug  up 
and  cooked  them  with  fricaseed  dishes,  to  the  dinners  of  their 
parents,  in  one  case  making  an  afflicted  mother  eat  the  brains 
of  her  own  child,  the  second  that  had  been  thus  cut  off!!  Whole 
white  families  had  in  this  way  been  cutoff  before  the  cause  was 
discovered.” 

BRITISH  NAVAL  ESTABLISHMENT. 

Official  return  of  the  naval  force  of  Great  Britain  on  the  Isf  of 
October,  1833. 

Commissioners  for  executing  the  officer  of  lord  high  admiral 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland:  The  right 
hon.  sir  James  Robert  George  Graham,  bt.  FRS.;  sir  Thomas 
Masterman  Hardy,  bart.  GCB.;  the  hon.  George  Heneage  Law- 
rence Dundas;  sir  Samuel  John  Brooke  Peehell,  bart.  KCB.j 
Henry  Labouchere,  esq.;  Maurice  Frederick  Fitzharding  Berke- 
ley, esq. 

Flag  officers  of  the  royal  navy. 

Admiral  of  the  fleet,  Charles  Edmund  Nugent,  esq. 

Admirals  of  the  red,  10;  of  the  white,  16;  of  the  blue,  18 — to- 
tal 44. 

Vice  admirals  of  the  red,  16;  of  the  white,  17;  of  the  blue,  19 
total  52. 

Rear  admirals  of  the  red,  17;  of  the  white,  50;  of  the  blue,  27 
— total  64. 

Rear  admirals  on  retired  half  pay,  33;  captains  on  retired  half 
pay, 10. 

Captains  on  full  pay,  537;  on  the  half  pay  of  14s.  6d.  per  diem, 
100;  on  the  half  pay  of  13s.  6 d.  per  diem,  149— total  786. 

Commanders  on  fall  pay,  727;  on  the  half  pay  of  10s.  per  diem, 
150 — total  877. 

Retired  commanders  under  his  majesty’s  order  in  council 
(1816),  100;  retired  commanders  under  his  majesty’s  order  in 
council  (1830),  179— total  279. 

Lieutenants,  poor  military  knights  of  Windsor,  7;  on  full  pay, 
2,353;  on  the  half  pay  of  7s.  per  diem,  119;  on  the  half  pay  of  6s. 
per  diem,  700 — total  3,172. 

Masters,  superannuated,  15;  for  service,  on  full  pay,  187;  on 
the  half  pay  of  7s.  per  diem,  100;  on  the  half  pay  of  6s.  per  diem, 
200 — total  487. 

Pursers  on  full  pay,  335;  on  the  half  pay  of  5s.  per  diem,  100: 
on  the  half  pay  of  4s.  per  diem,  200— total  625. 

Medical  officers,  physicians,  12;  surgeons  retired,  43;  surgeons 
for  service,  706;  assistant  surgeons,  313;  dispensers  of  hospitals, 
11;  hospital  mates,  3— total  1,088. 
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Chaplains,  retired  list,  25;  active  list,  38 — total  63. 

The  number  of  vessels  in  the  British  navy  amounts  to  557 — 
viz.  fourteen  of  120  guns  each;  five  of  110;  three  of  108;  twelve 
84;  10  of 80;  nine  of  78;  six  of  76;  sixty  two  of  74;  sixty- two  of 
46;  fifteen  of  50;  seven  of  52;  twenty  of  42;  twenty-two  steam 
vessels;  the  others  carry  from  4 to  30  guns  each. 

This  immense  fleet  employs  20, fiOO  sailors,  and  9,000  royal 
marines,  composed  of  102  companies. 

First  division — Chatham,  26  companies. 

Second  division— Portsmouth,  29  companies. 

Third  division — Plymouth,  27  companies. 

Fourth  division — Wooiwick,  18  companies. 

Royal  marine  artillery,  2 companies.  Head  quarters,  Ports- 
mouth. 

—*“►>©  © 

MR.  CLAY’S  JOURNEY,  &c. 

We  m;«  it  omit  accounts  of  the  attentions  paid  to  Mr.  Clay,  at 
many  places,  in  his  journey  from  Boston  to  New  York,  (inland), 
and  shall  notice  only  the  chief  towns  visited  by  him. 

From  the  Worcester  JEgis , of  Nov.  8. 

The  hon.  Henry  Clay,  whose  'name  has  been  a household 
word  with  Americans  for  a quarter  of  a century,  is  now  in  this 
town.  He  arrived  here  on  Monday,  by  an  invitation  given  by 
the  people  without  distinction  of  party,  and  was  escorted  to  his 
lodgings  by  the  committee  of  arrangements  and  a large  caval- 
jcade  of  citizens. 

Yesterday  at  11  o’clock  he  met  the  citizens  generally  in  the 
town  hall,,  when  the  hon.  John  Davis  on  their  behalf  bade  him 
welcome  to  Worcester,  in  a few  pertinent  remarks,  in  which 
he  happily  alluded  to  the  prominent  events  of  Mr.  Clay’s  poli- 
tical life — his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  government  during  the 
dark  hour  of  our  second  war  of  independence,  and  as  a pacifica- 
tor at  its  close;  his  able  advocacy  in  the  halls  of  congress,  of 
the  cause  or  civil  liberty  nr  Greece;  and  among  the  struggling 
republics  of  South  America;  and  his  adoption  and  maintenance, 
on  the  same  theatre,  of  that  system  of  national  policy,  to  which 
the  country  in  a great  measure  owes  its  present  prosperity. 

Mr.  Clay  replied  in  a speech  ofmearly  half  an  hour  in  length, 
which  was  frequently  interrupted  by  spontaneous  bursts  of  ap- 
plause. We  have  .time  only  to  say  that,  besides  other  topics 
of  interest,  he  recapitulated  the  facts  relating  to  his  compromise 
bill  of  the  last  session  of  congress,  which  confirmed  the  opinion 
we  had  previously  formed,  that  the  origination  of  the  measure, 
and  its  adoption  by  congress  under  the  circumstances  then  exist- 
ing, showed  Mr.  Clay  to  be  one  of  the  most  consummate  states- 
men of  this  or  any  other  age.  Mr.  C.  said  that  he  did  not  go  for- 
ward with  that  measure  without  a full  foresight  of  all  its  conse- 
quences. He  saw  that  the  American  system  would  be  utterly  pros- 
trated at  the  coming  session  of  congress,  unless  the  threatened 
blow  could  be  averted  by  its  friends.  He  saw  in  the  south  the 
torch  already  lighted  to  destroy  the  union;  and  he  sawalso  that 
he  was  in  imminent  danger  of  losing  many  of  his  personal  and 
political  friends;  but  in  view  of  it  all,  he  enquired: — What  is  a 
man  good  for,  if  he  will  not  risk  himself  for  his  country?  The 
measure  was  carried,  and  his  anticipations  as  to  its  beneficial  ef- 
fects are  fully  realized,  in  its  general  approval  as  allaying  the 
dangers  that  threatened  the  country,  and  preserving  substantially 
the  system  of  policy  which  he  had  ever  regarded  as  of  perma- 
nent importance  to  our  three  great  branches  of  labor,  agricul- 
ture, manufactures  and  commerce. 

Mr.  Clay  made  his  home  with  gov.  Lincoln.  He  visited  se- 
veral of  the  manufactories,  was  every  where  received  with 
the  greatest  attention,  and  salutes  of  cannon,  &c.  On  leav- 
ing Worcester,  he  was  escorted  by  a large  cavalcade,  &c.  and 
Hie  committee  from  Hartford. 

From,  the  Hartford  T'imes,  November  9.  Mr.  Clay  arrived  in 
this  city  on  Wednesday  evening,  and  left  on  Friday  morning. 
On  Thursday  he  visited  various  public  places  and  made  a speech 
at  the  city  hall,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  he  remarked  that  he 
did  not  come  here  for  the  purpose  of  making  a speech,  but  to 
take  a chew  of  tobacco  and  to  shake  hands  with  his  friends. 
While  at  the  city  hall  he  was  supported  by  judge  Williams, 
mayor  of  the  city,  and  the  hon.  Nathaniel  Terry  on  the  right, 
and  by  the  hon.  Timothy  Pitkin;  and  the  hon.  Thomas  Day,  on 
the  left. 

While  at  Hartford,  Mr.  Clay  received  a deputation  from  New 
Haven,  inviting  him  to  visit  that  city,  which  previous  arrange- 
ments compelled  him  to  decline. 

Jib  Springfield. 

He  arrived  at  Springfield  accompanied  by  the  Hartford  com- 
mittee and  other  gentlemen  of  that  city,  to  Enfield,  where  he 
was  met  by  the  committee  of  arrangements  and  a large  caval- 
cade of  citizens,  from  this  town.  His  arrival  here  was  greeted 
by  a national  salute,  and  ringing  of  bells,  and  when  he  alighted 
-at  the  Hampden  coffee  house,  where  lodgings  had  been  provid- 
ed for  him,  he  was  hailed  by  the  enthusiastic  cheers  of  a multi- 
tude of  people,  many  of  whom  had  come  from  a distance,  to  see 
the  great  western  statesman. 

Among  other  marks  of  attention,  he  was  presented  with  a 
splendid  riding  whip,  on  behalf  of  the  manufacturers  of  West- 
field,  by  William  G.  Bates,  esq.  On  receiving  the  whip,  Mr. 
Clay  said  in  substance,  that  he  was  most  hapny  to  receive  it  as 
ah  expression  of  the  respect  of  the  citizens  of  Westfield,  and 
alluded  to  it  as  a beautiful  specimen  of  American  skill  and  inge- 
nuity. After  a few  passing  remarks  in  relation  to  the  compli- 
ment paid  him  for  jus  efforts  in  the  support  of  the  American 


System,  he  pleasantly  said  that  as  he  understood  the  whip  to  be 
a gift  from  his  friends  he  was  very  happy  to  receive  it;  but  from 
others  he  could  not  have  received  it. 

The  committee  of  arrangements  and  a number  of  other  gentle- 
men, dined  with  Mr.  Clay;  and  at  7 o’clock,  he  met  the  citizens 
generally  in  the  town  hall,  which  was  crowded  to  excess  at 
every  point — the  galleries  with  ladies.  Judge  Morris,  in  behalf 
of  the  citizens,  feelingly  addressed  Mr.  Clay,  bidding  him  wel- 
come to  the  hopitalities  of  the  town,  and  pertinently  alluded,  to 
the  prominent  events  of  his  political  life;  to  which  Mr.  Clay  re- 
plied in  a speech  of  half  an  hour.  Among  other  topics,  he  re- 
capitulated his  motives  for  bringing  forward  the  compromise 
bill  of  last  session.  He  said  he  did  not  come  among  us  to  make 
speeches,  but  the  kindness  and  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  made 
him  forget  bis  rule.  He  was  several  times  interrupted  by  spon- 
taneous bursts  of  applause,  and  when  be  closed,  the  ball  was 
made  to  ring  with  the  cheers  of  the  audience.  It  is  said  by  gen- 
tlemen from  Boston  and  Hartford,  that  he  has  no  where,  since 
his  arrival  in  New  England,  exhibited  so  much  of  his  great  ora- 
torical powers.  , 

Before  leaving  the  hall,  the  citizens  were  individually  intro- 
duced to  him. 

From  eight  to  nine,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clay  attended  a levee  at  the 
house  of'George  Bliss,  esq.  where  they  mingled  sociably  with  a 
large  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

On  the  next  day,  he  visited  Chickopee  factory,  and  proceed- 
ed to  Northampton,  attended  by  committees,  &c. 

From  the  Northampton  Courier. 

Hon.  Henry  Clay  arrived  in  town  last  Baturday  afternoon, 
and  took  lodgings,  which  had  previously  been  provided  for 
him  by  a committee  of  our  citizens,  at  the  mansion  house.  A 
delegation  was  sent  to  Springfield,  hon.  Isaac  C.  Bates,  chair- 
man, on  Friday,  with  an  invitation  to  extend  his  visit  to  North- 
ampton, which  he  accepted.  He  left  Springfield  soon  afte.r 

eleven  o'clock  Saturday  morning, escorted  by  an  imposing  body 

of  horsemen  and  the  committees  in  carriages,  and  was  met  at 
Miller’s  half  way  house,  by  another  committee  from  ibis  town, 
to  welcome  him,  and  by  a cavalcade  of  our  citizens.  The  la- 
dies, also,. in  coaches,  went  down  in  company  with  the  gentle- 
men to  meet  Mrs.  Cray,  who  expressed  her  pleasure  and  grati- 
fication at  this  thoughtful  attention  to  her,  as  she. was  sent  on 
with  one  of  the  committee  in  a.  separate  carriage  in  advance  of 
her  husband.  Mrs.  Clay’s  retinue,  composed  of  the  ladies  in 
separate  carriages,  was  joined  by  Mr.  Clay’s  and  the  committee, 
under  the  escort  of  a cavalcade  of,  citizens  before  they  reached 
town,  and  all  came  in  together  it  rained  a trifle  and  moisten- 
ed the  equestrians  a little  just  as  the  party  entered  the  village, 
yet,  Mr.  Clay  was'  greeted  by  hazzas  from  more  citizens' than 
we  have  ever  seen  together  here  on  any  former  occasion.  Mr. 
Clay  and  family  reached  the  mansion  house  soon  after  3 o’clock, 
where  a sumptuous  dinner  was  provided  for  them  and  the  com- 
mittees. He  passed  the  Sabbath  at  his  ease  and  in  quietness 
here,  attending  the  Old  church  in  the  morning  and  the  Unita- 
rian in  the  afternoon.  On  Sunday  evening  Mr.  Clay  received 
our  citizens  and  was  introduced  to  many  of  them  at  the  man- 
sion house,  and  the  ladies  had  an  agreeable  interview  with  his 
lady.  Soon  after  8 o’clock  on  Monday  morning,  he  left  his 
lodgings  with  his  family  for  Pittsfield,  in  company  with  a com- 
mittee from  Berkshire,  with  the  warmest  congratulations  and 
kindest  wishes  of  our  assembled  citizens.  Curiosity  to  see  so 
distinguished  and  so  good  a man  was  not  small,  arid  one  who  has 
occupied  so  conspieqous  a place  in  our  political  history  and  has 
done  so  many  deeds  worthy  of  national  gratitude,  is  sight  worth 
beholding.  Mr.  Clay  appeared  in  good  health  and  spirits,  and 
his  visit  here  has  been  one  altogether  gratifying  to  our  people. 

The  “Courier”  also  says — Mr.  Clay,  in  passing  the  Northamp- 
ton woollen  factory  on  Monday  morning,  on  his  way  to  Pitts- 
field, was  suddenly  greeted  by  the  acclamations  of  the  opera- 
tives of  that  extensive  establishment.  There  was  a spontane- 
ous movement  among  them,  and  just  before  he  came  in  sight, 
they  had  arranged  themselves  in  their  working  apparel  to  cheer 
him  as  he  passed  through  that  thriving  and  busy  little  village. 
The  school  urchins,  who  had  all  assembled,  instinctively  cried, 
“long  live  Henry  Clay,”  and  before  he  reached  the  extremity  of 
that  hive  of  human  industry,  a roll  of  fine  broadcloth  was  unce- 
remoniously deposited  in  his  carriage.  All  the  proceedings  were 
the  work  of  a moment,  and  it  was  so  heartfelt  and  free  from  the 
parade  and  formality  of  other  occasions,  that  Mr.  Clay  express- 
ed hitnself  peculiarly  delighted  with  it.  It  was  an  off  hand 
compliment,  and  a frank,  unostentatious  expression  of  real  feel- 
ing and  sincere  regard. 

We  have  not  any  account  of  wlmt  happened  at  Pittsfield — 
hut  he  did  not  stop  long  on  his  way  at  any  place,  and  proceeded 
to  Troy,  where  he  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  13th  inst. 

Mr.  Clay  at  Troy. 

The  mayor  and  common  council,  the  people  generally,  and 
the  young  men,  and  various  associations,  had  appointed  their 
respective  committees  to  pay  their  respects  to  Mr.  Clay  while 
he  remained  at  Troy — the. details  of  which  would  fill  a greater 
space  than  vve  can  allow  to  them.  We  can  only  note  the  most 
remarkable  things  which  happened. 

When  receiving  the  visits  of  the  people  in  the  court  room,  on 
the  14th.  he  was  presented  with  a superbly  mounted  and  highly 
furnished  rifle,  as  a specimen  of  ihe  manufactures  of  Troy,  on 
behalf  of  the  young  men,  by  Messrs.  Yvonett,  Coleman  and 
Van  SchoonhOven,  with  a very  neat  address,  of  welcome  and 
i respect.  The  fiflo  was  made  by  Mr.  Cushing.  Mr.  Clay, 
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though  taken  unawares,  was,  as  he  always  is,  self  possessed, 
and,  after  heartily  thanking  the  young  men,  said,  in  substance — 

“1  reciprocate  your  kind  wishes  of  a long  life  and  a career  of 
usefulness.  But  tny  young  friends,  it  is  known  to  you  all,  that 
iong  life  is  .not  for  the  aged. 

“In  the  common  course  of  nature,  we  who  are  now  upon  the 
stage,  must  soon  resign  the  bustle,  the  burden  and  the  cares  of 
public  toil— of  upholding  our  republic,  and  of  preserving  ohr  in- 
stitution?;, and  our  liberties.  They  are  a precious  inheritance, 
and  have  been  handed  down  to  us  unimpaired  by  our  fathers. 
YVe,  in  turn,  will  soon  be  called  on  to  hand  them  down  to  you 
— upon  you  then  will  rest  all  these  responsibilities.  Let  me, 
therefore,  exhort  you,  and  through  you,  all  with  whom  you  stand 
connected,  to  prepare  yourselves  by  your  devotion  to  principles, 
and  your  attachment  to  virtue  and  religion — to  guard  them  well: 
so  that  when  you;  iri  your  turn,  cast  off  this  ‘mortal  coil’ — this 
priceless  inheritance — our  happy  institutions  will  still  pass  on 
to  the  next  generation,  and  from  generation  to  generation,  pure 
and  unimpaired. 

“My  young  friends,  I have  done.” 

The  young  men  also  presented  an  elegant  fur  cape  to  Mrs. 
Clav,  which  was  kindly  received  and  handsomely  acknowledged 
by  Mr.  C. 

Several  other  neat  presents  were  made.  The  Trojans. appear 
to  have  been  delighted  with  their  guests.  Political  preferences 
seemed  discarded  in  the  general  wish  to  do  them  honor.  And, 
as  happened  on  many  other  occasions,  here  was  presented  a 
beautiful  triumph  of  the  judgment  over  feeling. 

AH,  or  nearly  all,  the  civil  authorities  being  present  at  the 
court  house — 

After  the  ceremony  of  introduction  had  been  gone  through 
with,  the  mayor  addressed  Mr.  Clay , welcoming  him  to  the  city 
and  its  hospitalities,  ami  making  art  appropriate  allusion  to  the 
gfeat  interests  of  our  country — the  protection  of  domestic  in 
dustry — internal  improvements — the  public  lands,  and  inciden- 
tally to  other  measures,  of  which  Mr.  Clay  had  so  iong,  so  ably, 
ami  so  eloquently,  been  the  efficient  advocate. 

Mr.  Clay  replied,  and  gave  (says  the  Daily  Press)  an  earnest 
of  that  readiness  of  mind  and  eloquence,  for  which  he  is  distin- 
guished, and  of  which  our  nation  and  our  country  have  heard 
and  felt  so  much.  His  exordium  was  most  excellent— bis  allu- 
sion to  the  long  distance,  the  higlr  mountains,  fertile  valleys  and 
broad  streams,  which  separate  him  and  the  people  among  whom 
he  dwells,  from  those  among  whom  he  stood — a stranger — 
scarcely  known  to  one  in  a thousand,  and  yet  received  with  all 
the  warmth  of  affection,  and  the  cordiality  of  tried  friendship, 
was  beautiful  and  gratifying. 

Mr.  Clay  repli vd  seriatim  to  the  points  presented  in  the  mayor’s 
address,  expatiating  briefly,  but  pertinently,  upon  the  importance 
of  the  topics  alluded  to — the  course  he  had  pursued,  and  the 
reasons  and  motives  which  swayed  him.  On  the  subject  of  in- 
ternal improvement,  thohgh  he  had  been  its  firm  and  undeviat- 
ing  friend  in  the  sphere  in  which  he  had  been  called  to  act,  yet 
lie  felt  it  due  to  the  occasion,  and  to  the  illustrious  and  lament- 
ed dead  to  say.  that  the  highest  meed  of  praise  belonged  to  Ful- 
ton and  to  Clinton. 

[We  have  a copy  of  file  hearty  and  good  address  of  the  mayor; 
and  the  “Free  Press”  gives  a sketch  of  Mr.  Clay’s  reply,  which 
was  received  with  “thunders  of  applause.”  It  appears  to  havfe 
been  one  of  his  happy  efforts,  if  an  effort  it  is — in  him  to  excel 
on  such  matters.  We  may  fake  some  opportunity  to  present 
a copy  of  the  address,  with  the  sketch  of  the  reply.  In  the  con- 
clusion of  it,  he  preferred  as  a matter  of  complaint,  (and  yet., 
because  of  the  kindness  shewn,  would  not  complain),  that  he 
was  like  the  countryman  who  qonld  not  see  the  town,  “because 
there  were  so  many  houses  ” He  has  made  his  journey  as  a 
private  man,  without  any  public  object — he  had  wished  to  see 
the  lands  and  improvements.  &c.  but  had  been  prevented  from 
seeing  them  by  the  people — llwho  would  not  allow  him  to  see  any 
thing  hut  themselves,”  &.c.J 

On  the  same  day,  Mr.  Clay  was  invited  by  “the  Hudson  river 
steamboat  association”  to  make  a free  use  of  any  of  their  boats 
when  proceeding  to  New  York — which  invitation  he  frankly 

accepted. 

Mr.  Clay  at  Albany. 

On  Friday,  the  mayor  of  Albany,  and  a great  number  of  the 
citizens,  repaired  to  Gibbonsville  to  receive  Mr.  Clay,  who,  on 
embarking  in  the  Troy  ferry  boat,  was  cheered  bv  immense 
numbers  from  that  city,  who  assembled  to  take  their  leave  of 
“the  parting  truest  ” 

On  his  reaching  the  west  shore,  a large  parly  of  gentlemen, 
mounted  on  horseback,  preceded  the  carriage  in  which  Mr.  Clay 
rode,  while  the  rear  of  the  column  was  brought  up  by  a great 
number  of  carriages,  barouches  atrd  other  vehicles.  The  pro- 
cession extended  for  nearly  a mile,  and  on  reaching  the  hounds 
of  the  eily,  an  immense  crowd  of  citizens,  who  were  waiting 
there,  received  it  with  repeated  cheers. 

Mr.  Clay  was  escorted  to  the  Eagle  tavern,  where  he  received 
addresses  frotn  the  mayor  on  behalf  of  the  corporation,  Ambrose 
Spencer  in  behalf  of  the  elder  citizens,  and  from  J.  B.  Van 
Schaick,  on  the  part  of  the  young  men  of  the  city. 

The  governor  and  heads  of  departments  visited  him,  and  he 
afterwards  received  at  the  city  hall  the  congratulations  of  an 
immense  number  of  visiters  without  distinction  of  party.  He 
examined  the  various  parts  of  the  building,  and  then  proceeded 
to  the  rooms  o,f  the  Albany  institute,  where  he  expressed  him- 
self highly  pleased  with  its  valuable  collections.  He  afterwards 


visited  the  capitol.  He  was  attended  by  the  mayor  and  the 
committees  appointed  by  the  citizens; 

On  his  return  to  his  lodgings,  a great  number  of  persons  who 
had  not  been  able  to  see  him  before,  called  and  paid  their  re- 
spects. 

Mr.  Clay  dined  at  the  house  of  an  acquaintance,  where  he 
met  some  of  his  friends,  and  returned  to  his  lodgings  in  the 
evening. 

At  eight  o’clock  he  sat  down,  with  his  friends,  to  a supper 
served  in  the  best  style  by  mine  host  of  the  Eagle,  at  which  the 
mayor  presided,  assisted  by  col.  Van  Schaick,  and  aldermen 
Van  Vechten  and  Gibbons,  as  vice  presidents.  After  a “feast 
of  reason  and  flow  of  soul,”  the  party,  at  an  early  hour,  retired, 
delighted  with  the  occasion  which  enabled  them  to  enjoy,  around 
the  festive  board,  a free  interchange  of  sentiment  with  a states- 
man who  has  contributed  so  largely  to  the  fame  and  prosperity 
of  the  republic. 

The  following  resolution  had  previously  passed  the  common 
council: 

Resolved  unanimously,  That  the  mayor,  recorder  and  aider- 
men  Lovett,  Hastings,  Van  Vechten,  Rathbone  and  Gibbons,  bo 
a committee  to  wait  upon  Mr.  Clay  upon  his  arrival  in  this  city, 
and  tender  to  him  the  hospitalities  thereof,  and  the  use  of  tha 
mayor’s  and  recorder’s  room  for  the  -reception  of  such  of  the  ci- 
tizens as  maybe  desirous  of  paying  their  respects  to  him. 

On  Saturday  he  was  busily  engaged  in  receiving  various  com- 
mittees and  crowds  of  individuals.  At  1 o’clock  lie  was  invited 
to  attend  at  the  city  hdll,  where  he  was  presented  by  the  young 
men  of  the  city  witii  a most  splendid  cloak  of  American  cloth, 
made  up  in  the  almost  incredible  short  space  of  three  hours,  at 
the  shop  of  Messrs.  Relyea  & Wright,  in  a style  highly  credita- 
ble to  their  skill  und  taste. 

Mr.  Dean,  in  a very  original  and  forcible  speech,  presented  it, 
before  an  immense  crowd  of  citizens,  and  was  replied  to  in  a 
most  eloquent  and  masterly  manner  by  Mr.  Clay,  who  was 
cheered  repeatedly  throughout  his  address. 

He  also  received  a large  number  of  visiters  at  the  mayor’s 
room,  and  at  3 o’clock  proceeded  to  the  mansion  of  judge  Spen- 
cer, where  he  dined  in  company  with  a small  party  of  friends. 

At  half  past  4,  he  returned  with  Mrs.  Clay  to  Troy,  having 
begged  particularly  to  decline  the  escort,  which  had  been  ar- 
ranged hy  the  young  men’s  committee,  to  attend  him  there.  A 
very  large  number  of  persons  had  prepared  to  accompany  him 
opt  of  town. 

This  visit  will  be  long  remembered,  says  the  Daily  Advertiser. 
It  has  had  the  effect  to  convince  the  public  that  Mr.  Clay  seeks 
no  further  political  preferment,  that  he  is  actuated  solely  by  a 
profound  love  of  country  in  all  his  proceedings,  and  proves  him 
what  his  friends  have  long  maintained  him  to  be,  an  eloquent, 
disinterested  and  highly  gifted  man. 

Mr.  Clay  remained  at  Troy  on  Sunday,  and  attended  church, 
and  on  Monday  he  proceeded  to  New  York  in  the  steamboat 
Erie,  and  was  present,  the  first  night,  at  the  opera,  a box  having 
been  appropriated  to  his  use,  and  that  of  his  famiiy,  &c.  But 
he  stopped  at  Hudson,  a few  minutes,  to  pay  his  respects  to  the 
venerable  Alexander  Coffin,  and  was  visited  by  many  persons — 
and  earnestly  entreated  to  remain  with  them:  while  at  Hudson, 
he  received  a formal  invitation  to  visit  Pougbkepsie,  which  his 
arrangements  would  not  permit. 

Mr.  Clay  at  the  opera. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Noah’s  account  of  what  happened  on 
this  occasion— and,  though  it  contains  more  of  politics  than  we 
a^e  accustomed  to  indulge  in,  we  insert  it  for  the  humor  of  the 
thing: 

We  stated  in  our  paper,  last  evening,  that  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr. 
Van  Buren  would  both  be  at  the  opera,  and  were  congratulating 
ourselves  on  the  prospect  of  seeing  them  together  in  harmony 
and  good  fellowship.  We  knew  that  Mr.  Clay’s  friends  were 
cocked  and  primed  to  give  him  a cheering  reception,  so  vve 
marched  some  of  our  rank  and  file  democrats  into  the  pit,  with 
ruffled  shirts  and  big  whiskers,  and  they  cried  bravo  as  loud  and 
as  much  to  the  point  as  any  of  the  Cognoscenti  in  the  Bagnios. 
Well,  after  the  first  act,  in  came  Mr.  Clay,  amidst  thunders  of 
applause — now  my  lads,  said  I stand  ready  for  the  little  magi- 
cian— give  it  to  him,  three  times  three — you  can  out-hallo  these 
amateurs,  if  you  cannot  out  number  them.  While  we  were 
ready  for  the  broadside  when  he  should  enter,  little  Jim  Nefus, 
of  the  sixth  ward,  made  his  way  into  the  pit,  in  his  working 
dress,  and  dirty  enough  he  was,  and,  mounting  on  one  of  the 
damask  covered  seats,  bellowed  out,  “he  won’t  come — he’s 
gone  up  to  Coxaekie.”  Sure  enough,  he  had  gone  up  in  the 
evening  boat.  Now,  what  can  we  do  with  that  little  man? 
When  Mr.  Clay  came  north,  he  ran  off  to  the  south— and  when 
Mr.  Clay  comes  south,  Mr:  Van  Buren  sails  for  the  north.  We 
never  can  make  him  president  if  he  shirks  and  dodges,  and  is 
timidly  inclined  to  face  his  antagonist  thus.  Several  disinter- 
ested persons  have  asked  us  how  it  was  that  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
who  is  a social,  hospitable  man — fond  of  good  company  and 
comfortable  cheer — on  personal  terms  most  frequently  with  his 
opponents — a New- Yorker,  and  vice  president  of  the  United 
States — should  exhibit  towards  Mr.  Clay,  on  his  visit  to  this 
state,  a feeling  of  repugnance  and  ill  will,  so  unbecoming  and 
so  new  to  Mr.  Van  Buren.  The  cause  is  easily  assigned:  Vari 
Buren  is  afraid  as  death  of  the  kitchen  cabinet,  and  if  he  re- 
mained to  show  the  least  civility  to  Mr.  Clay,  either  by  look  oi 
action,  the  gang  would  soon  proscribe  and  put  him  out  of  the 
way.  How  hard  is  that  politfciaD’s  cake  who  has  his  owji  eta** 
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sent  to  be  president,  and  yet  is  dependent  on  the  good  will  and 
aid  of  such  cannaille  as  thejnen  composing  the  kitchen  cabinet. 

[Evening  Star. 

Mr.  Clay  at  Newark , N.  J. 

'The  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser  of  the  20th  says — We 
mentioned  last  evening  Mr.  Clay’s  departure  in  the  morning,  on 
a vifeit  to  Newark.  The  committee  from  that  village,  who  ac- 
companied him,  consisted  of  the  hon.  Silas  Condict,  generals 
Andrus  and  Darcy,  R.  B.  Campfield,  esq.  and  others.  The  New- 
ark Advertiser,  received  this  morning,  gives  particulars  of  the 
visit,  which  from  their  length  we  are  unable  to  insert  entire. 
Mr.  Clay  was  conducted  into  the  town  by  a large  cavalcade  of 
citizens,  on  horseback  and  in  carriages,  and  was  saluted  with 
the  warmest  greetings. 

On  reaching  the  Park  house,  he  was  received  by  the  commit- 
tee, and  addressed  in  a happy  and  appropriate  manner,  by  Amzi 
Dodd,1  esq.  to  which  Mr.  Clay  made  a short,  but  pertinent  and 
characteristic  reply.  He  was  then  conducted  through  the  vari- 
ous principal  workshops  and  factories  of  the  town,  expressing, 
as  he  passed,  the  most  unqualified  gratification  in  witnessing 
what  Mr.  Dodd  had  so  well  denominated  eloquent  testimonies 
of  the  fostering  influence  of  the  American  System. 

On  returning  to  the  Park  house,  Mr.  Clay,  with  the  invited 
guests,  and  a large  party  of  citizens,  partook  of  a cold  collation; 
after  which  he  visited  the  inclined  plane  of  the  Morris  canal, 
and  set  out  for  New  York,  accompanied  by  a large  number  of 
citizens,  and  bearing  with  him  the  best  wishes  and  warmest  ap- 
probation of  a place  whose  gratitude  to  a great  benefactor  is,  if 
possible,  quite  commensurate  with  the  benefits  his  great  pub- 
lic services  have  conferred  upon  them. 

We  learn  that  Mr.  Clay’s  return  to  this  city  was  like  a trium- 
phant march.  He  was  preceded  by  an  escort  of  nearly  one  hun- 
dred gentlemen  on  horseback,  and  was  himself  seated  in  a splen- 
did coach,  drawn  by  six  spirited  milk-white  horses,  and  follow- 
ed by  a long  line  of  carriages.  Most  of  these  necessarily  return- 
ed from  Jersey  city;  but  a large  troop  of  horsemen,  and  several 
carriages,  crossed  the  ferry,  and  accompanied  him  to  his  lodg- 
ings at  the  American  hotel.  General  Darcy  delivered  a brief 
parting  address  to  their  distinguished  visiter,  and  presented  the 
coach  in  which  he  had  been  brought  to  the  city  to  Mrs.  Clay. 

This  was  altogether  unexpected  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Clay,  and, 
■on  inquiry,  it  appears  that  he  had  left  directions  at  Newark  for 
the  construction  of  a coach  of  the  same  description.  The  pre- 
sent, therefore,  which  the  citizens  of  Newark  had  previously 
determined  to  make,  was  an  agreeable  surprise.  It  is  one  of  the 
very  best  description,  valued  at  about  nine  hundred  dollars. 

Mr.  Clay  at  Trenton. 

On  Thursday  the  21st  instant  Mr.  Clay  arrived  at  Trenton, 
New  Jersey,  and  lodged  with  governor  Southard.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  he  was  waited  on  by  the  corporation,  and  in  their 
name  addressed  by  Henry  W.  Green,  esq.  the  recorder. 

Mr.  Clay  at  Philadelphia. 

On  Saturday  morning,  the  23d  inst.  about  fifty-eight  gentle- 
men who  had  been  previously  appointed  a committee  for  that 
purpose,  left  that  city,  says  the  United  States  Gazette,  in  the 
steamboat  William  Penn,  chartered  for  the  occasion,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Bristol,  at  which  place  Mr.  Clay  and  his  family  had 
arrived  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Trenton  rail  road,  conducted 
by  Joseph  Mcllvain,  esq.  and  governor  Southard.  After  the 
■departure  of  the  boat  from  Bristol,  the  company  sat  down  to  a 
dinner,  at  which  David  Paul  Brown,  esq.  presided,  assisted  by 
capt.  Meany  and  Mr.  Tiers.  Several  clever  addresses  were 
made,  in  which  wit  and  good  sentiment  predominated.  A 
friend  who  was  of  the  party,  speaks  of  the  scene  on  board  the 
steamboat  as  one  highly  gratifying.  Mrs.  Clay  and  children 
were  accompanied  by  Miss  Southard. 

On  arriving  at  Kensington,  a committee  was  appointed  to 
proceed  in  the  steamboat  with  the  ladies,  to  Chesnut  street 
wharf,  where  the  carriage  of  John  Sergeant,  esq.  would  be  in 
attendance. 

The  company  landed  with  Mr.  Clay,  at  Browning’s  wharf, 
where  a large  number  of  citizens  on  horseback  and  in  barouch- 
es, were  drawn  up  in  open  file  to  receive  the  distinguished 
guest. 

Mr.  Clay  entered  a beautiful  barouche,  drawn  by  four  hand- 
some cream  colored  horses,  and  Mathew  Carey,  esq.  the  hon. 
John  Sergeant  and  his  honor  the  mayor,  accompanied  him. 
The  marshals  then  proceeded  to  form  the  procession,  though 
they  were  several  times  interrupted  by  the  citizens  of  Kensing- 
ton pressing  forward  to  greet  Mr.  Clay.  The  following  is  the 
order  of  the  procession:  chief  marshal,  George  W.  Jones,  fol- 
lowed by  about  fifty  gentlemen  on  grey  horses — then  the  guest 
— then  a large  number  of  barouches,  with  abo.ut  one  hundred 
gentlemen — to  these  succeeded  about  jive  hundred  gentlemen 
on  horseback,  the  whole  in  the  most  perfect  order. 

We  have  never  had  more  occasion  to  compliment  the  direc- 
tion of  any  procession,  with  more  earnestness  and  truth  than 
that  of  Saturday.  The  whole  was  formed  in  a manner  to  re- 
flect the  highest  credit  on  the  chief  marshal  and  his  assistants. 

Windows  and  side  walks  by  which  the  procession  passed, 
were  crowded,  and  the  guest  was  greeted  with  warm  and  hear- 
ty cheerings.  The  procession  moved  through  the  streets  in  the 
order  prescribed,  and  shortly  after  four  o’clock,  P.  M.  arrived 
at  the  United  States  hotel.  Here  the  streets  were  closely 
crowded,  and  the  steps  of  the  United  States  bank  presented  a 
most  imposing  array  of  citizens,  rising  in  gradation  from  the 
sidewalks  to  the  pillars  of  the  building.  When  Mr.  -Clay  de- 
scended from  the  carriage,  he  was  enthusiastically  greeted;  and 


after  the  cavalcade  had  filed  off,  Mr.  C,  appeared  on  the  portico 
of  the  hotel  and  bowed  to  the  citizens. 

We  never  witnessed  so  truly  splendid  a parade  in  Philadel- 
phia. The  elite  of  the  city  and  county  were  there,  and  the 
whole  were  marshaled  without  fife  and  drum;  no  music  attend- 
ed the  procession;  nothing  extraneous  was  brought  to  produce 
an  excitement;  it  was  the  spontaneous  movement  of  “the  peo- 
ple” towards  a faithful  friend. 

On  Monday  evening,  pursuant  to  previous  arrangement,  Mr. 
Clay  visited  the  Chesnut  street  theatre,  and  notwithstanding 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  the  house  was  crowded  to  over- 
flowing. On  his  entrance,  about  the  middle  of  the  first  act,  the 
hearty  cheers  of  the  audience  testified  their  enthusiastic  admi- 
ration of  his  character. 

On  Tuesday  morning  at  11  o’clock,  Mr.  Clay  attended  at  the 
hall  of  independence,  where  he  was  visited  by  thousands  of  his 
fellow  citizens,  who  eagerly  pressed  forward  to  be  introduced 
to  the  distinguished  statesman  of  the  west. 

On  Wednesday  he  left  Philadelphia  for  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware, to  comply  with  a previous  engagement  to  visit  that  city. 

The  journey  to  Wilmington,  including  a brief  stoppage  at 
Chester,  and  Mr.  Clay’s  reception  and  entertainment  at  the 
place  first  named,  was  very  interesting  and  pleasant.  He  was 
accompanied  by  committees  from  Philadelphia,  Chester  and 
Wilmington.  On  his  arrival  at  the  latter  place,  being  warmly 
received,  a procession  was  formed  of  gentlemen  in  carriages 
and  on  horseback,  who  attended  him  through  the  city,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  house  of  Mr.  Milligan  (the  representative  of  De- 
laware in  congress)  from  whence,  having  partaken  of  some  re- 
freshments, the  party  proceeded  to  Mr.  Dupont’s,  and  returning 
in  the  evening,  the  committee  and  their  guests  sat  down  to  a 
most  abundant  and  excellently  prepared  and  arranged  supper 
at  Mr.  Smith’s  hotel.  Among  the  guests  were  five  gentlemen 
of  the  Baltimore  committee,  who  had  arrived  to  attend  upon 
Mr.  Clay.  The  next  morning,  Mr.  Clay  and  his  family  depart- 
ed for  New  Castle,  attended  by  many  gentlemen  in  carriages, 
&c.  and  the  extra  cars  being  in  readiness,  soon  started  for 
Frenchtown,  where  the  steamboat  George  Washington,  (spe- 
cially employed  for  this  occasion  being  in  waiting),  received 
such  of  the  company  as  were  proceeding  to  Baltimore,  where 
they  arrived  at  4 o’clock,  precisely,  as  had  been  previously  ar- 
ranged, and  from  three  to  five  thousand  persons  had  assembled 
to  receive  him.  An  open  carriage  being  in  readiness,  Mr.  Clay 
was  conducted  to  Barnum’s  hotel,  which  he  would  leave  this 
day,  for  Washington. 

g^-We  shall  find  it  “necessary  and  proper,”  (to  complete 
the  account  of  Mr.  Clay’s  journey),  to  give  some  particulars  of 
that  part  of  it  from  Philadelphia,  via  Wilmington,  to  Baltimore 
— all  of  which  was  conducted,  on  the  part  of  the  several  com- 
mittees, in  the  best  possible  manner— and  to  mention  some  of 
the  proceedings  and  incidents  which  happened;  but  have  not 
time  to  prepare  the  account  for  this  paper. 
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CULTURE  OF  SILK. 

FROM  THE  ALBANY  EVENING  JOURNAL. 

Cultivation  of  silk  in  the  northern  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  numerous  and  detailed  experiments  which  we  have  from 
time  to  time  laid  before  our  readers,  on  the  subject  of  silk  cul- 
ture, must  have  convinced  them  that  no  obstacle  exists  in  the 
successful  prosecution  of  this  great  and  important  branch  of  do- 
mestic industry.  The  following  experiment  from  the  N.  H. 
Spectator,  made  by  Dr.  Frost,  of  Plainfield,  N.  H.  of  43,  30,  not 
only  establishes  the  fact  that  the  worm  will  perfect  its  cocoon 
in  the  northern  states,  but  that  the  whole  business  is  perfectly 
simple.  He  states  that  he  had  no  knowledge  on  the  subject 
from  personal  experiment  and  observation  previously  to  his  pre- 
sent undertaking.  The  doctor  observes: 

On  the  20th  June  last  past  my  eggs  were  hatched.  I counted 
out  1,500;  and  took  a few  more  to  supply  the  place  of  those  that 
should  die  in  the  several  stages,  say  from  50  to  100.  These  were 
uncounted.  My  calculation  was  to  raise  about  1,500.  By  rea- 
son of  the  cold  and  rainy  summer,  the  worms  were  retarded  in 
their  growth,  as  will  always  happen — warm  and  dry  weather 
being  the  climate  suited  to  the  full  perfection  of  the  worm,  and 
to  facilitate  its  growth  and  maturity,  yet  the  food  in  either  case 
will  be  about  the  same— the  only  difference  will  be  the  length 
of  time  required  for  the  insect  to  eat  the  same  quantity  of  leaves. 
The  first  cocoon  was  wound  on  the  38th  day  of  the  age  of  the 
silkworm.  After  the  fourth  moulting,  or  in  other  words,  shed- 
ding of  their  skin— for  they  shed  their  skin  four  times  during 
their  life,  before  they  commence  winding  their  balls  or  cocoons 
— they  are  usually  about  10  days  in  winding  up  their  cocoon. 
Previous  to  their  moulting  the  fourth  time,  I counted  about 
1,450;  so  that  50  had  died  out  of  the  1,500,  besides  the  worms  I 
held  in  reserve  as  above  stated.  Of  these  1,450  worms,  besides 
those  that  died  during  this  last  age  of  the  worm  and  during  their 
winding,  I counted  912  that  remained  on  the  shelves  the  40th 
day— 586  on  the  42d  day— 303  on  the  43d  day — 186  on  the  44th 
day — 90  on  the  45th  day — 43  on  the  46th  day— 26  on  the  47th 
day— 13  on  on  the  48th  day.  In  ten  days  from  the  beginning  of 
winding,  all  had  wound  their  cocoons  except  13  worms.  In  4 
days  more  these  were  all  wound.  The  whole  time  these  silk 
worms  were  progressing  through  their  several  ages,  each  age 
designated  by  the  moulting,  including  the  winding,  were  53  days 
— retarded  no  doubt  by  the  cold  and  dampness  of  the  season. 
There  died  in  the  whole  257  during  the  several  ages,  till  the 
completion  of  the  cocoons..  I had  1,243  cocoons  of  all  descrip- 
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tions,  and  but  few,  say  15,  that  would  not  reel  off.  The  reserv- 
ed uncounted  worms  are  not  included  in  this  estimate. 

The  weight  of  cocoons  before  reeling,  and  as  soon  as  they 
were  picked  from  the  bushes,  weighed  4 lbs.  5 oz.  20  cocoons 
weighed  precisely  1 oz. 

Raw  reeled  silk  6±  ounces. 

Raw  silk  H ounce. 

Making  the  whole  product  of  silk  nearly  one  half  pound. 

The  weight  of  leaves  consumed  and  wasted  was  75  lbs. 

Alter  I had  found  the  quantity  ofleaves  the  1,500  worms  con- 
sumed, I made  a comparison  with  a statistical  table  communi- 
cated in  a letter  to  the  20th  congress  of  the  United  States,  by  the 
hon.  James  Maese,  on  the  method  of  rearing  silk  in  Bavaria 
and  found  by  this  table  20,000  silk  worms  consumed  1,000  lbs 
mulberry  leaves— exactly  corresponding  to  75  lbs.  forevery  1,500 
worms;  and  that  from  7 to  10  lbs.  of  cocoons  make  a pound  of 
raw  or  reeled  silk— from  this  estimate  the  product  of  my  expe- 
riment nearly  coincides,  for  4 lbs.  and  5 oz.  produced  7^ounees 
of  silk.  Nor  does  this  estimate  of  the  consumption  of  leaves 
and  the  product  of  silk  materially  differ  from  the  estimate  and 
exact  result  of  count  Dondolo — transmitted  to  congress  by  the 
hon.  Richard  Rush,  then  secretary  of  state. 

It  will  readily  be  perceived,  that  the  rearing  of  silkworms,  in 
our  state,  is  practicable,  and  with  due  management  equals  the 
product  raised  in  Bavaria,  and  the  careful  management  in  . the 
extensive  laboratory  of  count  Dondolo,  where  8 ounces  of  eggs, 
or  160,000  worms  are  reared.  In  this  laboratory  the  leaves  are 
chopped,  the  thermometer  regulates  the  temperature,  and  the 
byrometer  the  dampness  of  the  atmosphere;  and  every  measure 
of  precaution  is  used  to  secure  the  worms  from  disease— by 
ventilation,  by  stoves,  and  by  cleanliness.  On  reading  these 
treatises  and  observing  all  the  nice  directions  contained  therein, 
any  person  would  almost  shrink  from  the  task  and  become  dis- 
couraged, before  they  attempted  to  enter  a field  where  so  many 
obstacles  seemed  to  threaten  him.  I have  chopped  no  leaves — 
made  no  fire  but  once  or  twice,  and  then  when  the  weather 
was  extremely  cold  and  damp  for  the  season.  I gave  them 
what  they  would  eat,  and  they  appeared  to  know  what  to  do 
with  the  leaves  as  well  as  any  other  insect;  and  not  more  at  a 
loss  about  it. 

I am  fully  of  opinion  that  the  culture  of  silk  is  as  easily  learned 
as  any  other  kind  of  business  or  art — and  that  many  families  in 
every  town  would  find  as  profitable  reward  for  their  labor,  as 
our  rich  farmers  do,  by  correspondent  care  and  exertion. 

ELIAS  FROST. 

Plainfield , August  27,  1833. 

, — - 

AMERICAN  PUBLISHERS. 

_ From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

We  give  place  to  the  following  with  pleasure.  It  fully  con- 
firms the  position  advanced  by  our  correspondent,  in  the  In- 
quirer of  the  7th  instant,  and  is  in  utter  refutation  of  the 
charges  so  frequently  preferred  against  American  publishers: 

To  the  editor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Inquirer: 

Sir:  Your  correspondent  R.  calls  in  question  the  fact  of 
$30,000  having  ever  been  paid  to  authors  within  a year,  by  any 
bookselling  house  in  this  country.  The  writer  of  this  has  never 
seen  the  article  to  which  your  correspondent  replies,  but  as  the 
information  was  derived  from  him,  he  holds  himself  responsible 
for  the  correctness  of  the  assertion  that  we  have  paid  more  than 
$30,000  to  authors  and  editors  within  a year. 

We  have  now  before  us  a list  of  50  original,  12  translated 
and  17  edited  works,  published  within  five  years,  (of  many  of 
them  several  editions)  for  which  the  authors  and  editors  have 
received  from  us  $131,037.  A little  more  time  for  examination 
would  probably  increase  it  to  $135,000, or  an  average  of  $27,000 
per  annum,  being  rather  less  than  was  stated  from  memory. 
Our  engagements  at  this  moment  require  us  to  pay  little  less 
than  $40,000  to  authors,  of  which  nearly  $30,000  will  be  for 
two  works. 

We  have  never  considered  booksellers  entitled  to  much  cre- 
dit for  paying  authors  liberally,  any  more  than  we  should  be 
disposed  to  admit  that  they  were  entitled  to  censure  for  not 
paying  all  who  think  proper  to  write.  The  bookseller  is  only 
the  channel  through  which  the  favors  of  the  public  are  convey- 
ed to  the  author.  If  the  stream  be  copious  he  will  be  sure  to 
have  a full  share.  If  there  be  no  favor  on  the  part  of  the  pub 
lie,  the  bookseller  who  would  undertake  to  act  in  their  stead 
would  speedily  be  bankrupt.  In  these  days  of  brisk  competi- 
tion, there  is  no  author  whose  books  will  be  read,  who  cannot 
be  paid,  ami  there  is  no  shcIi  author  who  complains.  There 
are,  undoubtedly,  at  all  times,  men  of  talent  who  have  reason 
to  complain  of  the  reception  their  works  experience;  but  the 
fault  lies  with  the  public  and  not  the  bookseller,  although  the 
author  is  generally  disposed  to  place  upon  his  shoulders  a large 
portion  of  the  blame.  We  have  suggested  to  some  of  our  au- 
thors that  a very  interesting  book  might  be  made  of  the  “cala- 
mities of  booksellers,”  to  match  D’Isracli’s  Calamities  of  Au- 
thors. Authors  have  at  all  times  taken  care  to  let  the  world 
know  their  troubles,  so  that  only  one  side  of  the  question  is 
known.  We  are  persuaded  that  there  are  few  booksellers,  in 
extensive  business,  who  could  not  contribute  a chapter. 

CAREY,  LEA  & CO. 

STEAM  ENGINES. 


MILLS,  FACTORIES,  &C. 

£t 

% 

Horsepower. 

No.  of  bushels 
coal  consum- 
ed monthly. 

No.  of  hands 
employed. 

Flour  mills,  1 of  15  horse  power,  1 of  20 
and  2 of25 

4 

85 

5,700 

43 

Saw  and  flour  mill  .... 

1 

20 

1,300 

5 

Saw,  cutting  and  turning  mill 

1 

6 

500 

20 

Saw  mills,  1 of  20  horse  power,  1 of  40, 
1 of  10  and  2 of  30 

5 

130 

4,363 

33 

Engine  and  machine  shop  . 

1 

16 

900 

55 

Engine  shop 

1 

8 

200 

12 

Steam  engine  factories,  1 of  12  horse  pow 
er and  2 of  16 

3 

44 

1,800 

116 

Engine  building 

1 

8 

300 

28 

Engine  factory  and  cannon  foundry 

1 

40 

1,650 

80 

Carpet  factory 

1 

12 

400 

15 

Glass  cutting,  1 of  12  horse  power,  1 of  15, 
1 of7  and  1 of  8 .... 

4 

42 

1,800 

41 

Glass  blowing  Cupolas,  1 of8  horse  power 
and  1 of6 

2 

14 

700 

18 

Tanneries,  3 of  8 horse  power  each,  1 of  5 
and  1 of  4 

5 

33 

590 

45 

Turners  in  wood,  1 of  5 horse  power,  1 of 
4 and  1 of  2 

3 

11 

525 

7 

Wood  and  metal  turning  . , 

1 

6 

250 

5 

Turning  in  metal  .... 

1 

4 

225 

6 

Boring  and  turning  .... 

1 

15 

300 

2 

Steam  distilleries,  1 of 40  horse  power  and 
1 of  12 

2 

52 

2,340 

9 

Flour  mill  and  distillery  . . 

1 

25 

900 

5 

Iron  works  . . . . . 

1 

15- 

20,000 

150 

Wind  works 

1 

20 

500 

15 

Printing  ...... 

1 

5 

150 

8 

Brass  foundry 

1 

7 

250 

10 

Fire  brick  manufactory 

1 

15 

500 

12 

Gunpowder  factory  .... 

1 

8 

400 

8 

White  lead  factories,  1 of  25  horse  power, 
1 of  15,  1 of  10,  1 of 20  and  1 in  which 
the  power  and  consumption  of  fuel  are 
not  given 

5 

70 

2,240 

23 

Fulling  and  carding  .... 

1 

12 

550 

11 

Grinding  sickles  .... 

1 

8 

300 

10 

Rolling  mills,  1 ofl60  horse  power,  1 of  140 
and  1 of  110 

3 

410 

40,300 

167 

Rolling  mills  and  nail  factories,  1 of  160 
horse  power,  1 of  120, 1 of  100  and  2 of 80 

5 

540 

28,520 

207 

Water  works  1 of  100  horse  power  and  1 
of  84 

2 

184 

4,080 

4 

Breweries,  2 of  4 horse  power  and  1 of  5 

3 

13 

1,640 

45 

Foundry 

1 

40 

1,040 

70 

Planing  machine  .... 

1 

24 

400 

3 

Grinding  and  lathes  .... 

1 

6 

250 

12 

Sewing  cotton  factory 

Oil  mills,  1 of  10  liorse  power  and  1 of  15 

1 

2 

25 

890 

6 

Cotton  factories,  2 of  100  horse  power  and 
1 of  94 

3 

294 

9.070 

540 

Cotton  and  machine  factory 

1 

60 

i;.560 

120 

Hat  body  factory 

1 

10 

600 

6 

Paper  mills,  1 of  35  horse  power  &1  of  20 

2 

55 

2,950 

50 

Shovel  and  spade  factory  ... 

1 

8 

500 

16 

Edge  tools  factory  .... 

2 

16 

712 

45 

Cutting  lath  rods  .... 

1 

10 

250 

4 

Vice  factory  .... 

1 

18 

1,400 

10 

Salt  manufactories,  2 of  6 horse  power 
each 

2 

12 

15,000 

9 

Steel  manufactory  .... 

1 

30 

550 

15 

Machine  card  factory  ) 

Saddle  tree  factory  \ n0  returns  * 
For  various  purposes  .... 

2 

1 

20 

400 

7 

89 

2,642 

159,742 

2,128 

THE  PHENOMENON. 

The  “Salem  Register”  of  the  18th  inst.  has  the  following  pa- 
ragraphs, detailing  certain  wonderful  coincidences  connected 
with  the  late  phenomenon  of  shooting  stars. 

It  appears  that  captain  Hammond,  of  ship  Restitution,  and 
his  crew,  who  arrived  at  this  port  last  week  from  Palermo,  have 
had  the  extraordinary  good  fortune  of  witnessing  this  wonder- 
ful phenomenon  twice  within  a year—  the  ship  being  in  our  bay 
on  Wednesday  morning,  bound  in.  They  saw  the  meteors  as 
early  as  twelve  o’clock,  and  viewed  them  till  day  light.  The 
appearance  of  the  heavens  was  very  similar  to  that  of  an  occur- 
rence which  happened  exactly  on  the  same  day  of  the  month 
and  year,  at  Mocha,  in  the  Red  Sea,  where  they  went  for  pep- 
per. Capi.  Hammond  thus  describes  the  sight  at  Mocha,  in  an 
extract  from  his  journal,  written  at  the  time. 

“Nov.  13th,  1832.  From  1 A.  M.  until  after  day-light  this 
morning,  there  was  a very  unusual  phenomenon  in  the  hea- 
vens. ft  appeared  like  meteors  bursting  in  every  direction. 
The  sky  at  the  time  clear,  the  stars  and  moon  bright,  with 


— , ..  .-treaks  of  light,  and  thin  white  clouds  interspersed  in  the  skv. 

The  following  li^t  of -steam  engines  in  and  adjacent  to  Pitts-  On  going  on  shore  in  the  mornin",  I inouired  of  the  Arabs  if 
burgh,  is  condensed  from  a table  m the  Pittsburgh  Gazette.  | they  had  noticed  the  above;  they  said  they  had  been  observing 
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it  most  of  the  night.  I asked  them  if  the  like  had  ever  appear- 
ed before.  The  oldest  of  them  replied  that  it  had  not.  1 asked 
them  to  what  cause  they  attributed  it!  The  answer  was,  ‘they 
supposed  tiie  devil  was  at  work,’  and  they  considered  jt  an  ill 
omen,  which  of  course  was  natural,  as  they  were  daily  expect- 
ing an  army  to  besiege  the  city.  For  the  last  six  days  it  has 
been  blowing  a strong  gale  from  the  south — hazy  weather  and 
sand  iu  the  air.” 

The  Register  also  states  as  remarkable  coincidences,  that  the 
only  three  great  meteoric  showers  on  record  all  took  place  on 
the  morning  of  November  13,  viz:  In  South  America,  Novem- 
ber 12,  1773= — at  Mocha,  November  13,  1832 — and  in  the  United 
States,  November  13,  1833. 

— ...v©  © ©<«—- 

COLONY  OF  LIBERIA. 

From  the  Y.  Commercial  Advertiser. 

It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  we  are  enabled  to  place  be- 
fore the  public  the  following  official  examination  into  facts  con- 
nected with  the  political  and'  moral  condition  of  the  colony  of 
Liberia.  An  attack  was  made  upon  it  sometime  ago,  by  a gen- 
tleman of  this  city,  in  a letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Laine,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  propitious  to  toe  great 
temperance  reform.  This  letter  was  soon  after  replied  to  by 
the  secretary  of  the  American  Colonization  society,  in  a man- 
ner prefectly  satisfactory  to  every  reasonable  man.  Still  the 
charge  has  been  persisted  in  and  repeated;  but  the  facts  elicited 
in  the  subjoined  examination,  must,  we  think,  put  that,  source 
of  objection  forever  at  rest.  Other  charges  have  been  preferred 
against  the  colony,  in  connection  vvitli  the  society,  on  (he  au- 
thority of  individuals  who  had  recently  returned  -from  Liberia, 
that  are  fully  disproved  by  the  testimony  of  Messrs.  Williams 
and  Roberts.  Some  of  them  had  been  previously  refuted  and 
proved  to  be  fabricated  and  false,  under  the  hands  of  the  per- 
sons whose  names  had  so  been  used;  and  although  the  abolition 
prints  published  the  calumny,  they  have  not  had  the  honesty  or 
fairness  to  publish  the  refutation.  We  refer  especially  to  a 
statement  published  in  the  Emancipator  of  the  20th  of  July,  pur- 
porting to  be  on  examination  of  James  Price,  which  that  paper 
has  left  uncon trad icted  although  it  was  disclaimed  by  the  same 
James  Price,  under  his  own  hand,  in  the  National  Intelligencer 
so  long  ago  as  August  last.  Hence  charges  may  be  circulated 
where  the  refutation  cannot  reach  them.  To  disabuse  the  pub 
lie  mind  as  much  as  possible*  of  any  impressions  that  may  have 
been  produced  by  such  unfair  dealing,  we  are  happy  to  present 
further  evidence  on  the  subject,  from  the  best  souiees,  and  in 
the  most  authentic  form. 

“Colonization  society  of  the  city  of  New  York.  At 
a meeting  of  the  board  of  managers  held  September  13th,  1833 — 
on  motion,  it  was 

“Resolved,  That  a committee  be  appointed  to  propound  ques- 
tions on  the  state  of  Liberia  to  Mr.  Williams,  vice  governor, 
and  Mr.  Roberts,  high  sheriff  of  the  colony,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  information. 

“Messrs.  G.  P.  Disosvvay,  Thomas  Bell  and  H.  V.  Garretson, 
were  appointed  to  constitute  that  committee. 

“Extracted  from  the  minutes. 

IRA  B.  UNDERHILL,  recording  secretary. 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  authority,  the  undersigned  met  in 
the  city  of  New  York  on  the  17th  of  September,  1833,  and  on 
request, 'Messrs.  Williams  and  Roberts  wererin  attendance,  with 
a view  to  the  object  expressed  in  the  above  resolution. 

The  committee  now  present  to  the  public  the  following  as 
the  result  of  the  examination: — 

Mr.  Williams  stated  that  he  had  resided  at  Liberia,  with  the 
exception  of  one  visit  to  America  before  the  present,  ever  since 
the  year  1823;  and  Mr.  Roberts,  that  he  had  been  there  ever 
since  1828,  until  his  recent  departure  for  this  country.  They 
were  both  natives  of  Petersburg!)  in  Virginia. 

The  first  question  propounded  was  in  relation  to  the  sale  and 
consumption  of  ardent  spirits  in  the  colony,  and  it  was  inquir- 
ed whether  the  report  that  1,400  barrels  of  ardent  spirits  had 
been  annually  sold  there,  or  in  any  one  year?* 

Answer—  It  is  not  true — there  has  never  been  any  thing  like 
that  quantity  sold  there  in  anyone  year  since  it  was  settled. 
There  are  not  more  than  three  stores  in  the  colony  that  retail, 
and  they  cannot  sell  by  less  quantity  than  a gallon,  oil  penalty 
of  $30  for  the  first  offence,  and  double  that  sum  for  every  sub- 
sequent offence. 

Question — Are  there  any  grogshops  in  Liberia? 

Answer — There  is  not  one  in  the  colony. 

Question—  How  many  confirmed  drunkards  does  it  contain? 
Answer—  I know  of  only  two  in  the  colony, 'in  a population  of 
between  three  and  four  thousand,  it  is  rare  to  see  any  man 
there  the  worst  for  liquor;  and-there  are  comparatively  little  ar- 
dent spirits  drank  in  the  colony.  It  is  rather  a place  ofdeposite 
where  it  is  held,  until  it  is  disposed  of  in  trade  to  the  natives 
and  others.  A license  to  sell  ardent  spirits,  at  a less  quantity 
than  a gallon  is  $300,  which  amounts  to  a prohibition,  for  the 
sales  would  not  warrant  the  expense. 

*This  inquiry  was  made  in  consequence  of  a falsehood  origi- 
nally put  forth  by  Garrison,  that  one  thousand  four  hundred  bar- 
rels of  rum  were  annually  sold  iri  the  colony.  This  calumny 
has  also  been  circulated  under  the  sanction  of  a leading  aboli- 
tionist in  this  city — been  Transmitted  to  England  and  returned 
-to  this  country  under  the  auspices  of  a violent  English  aboli- 
tionist by  the  name  of  Stuart.  It  is  now  fully  disproved. 


Question— Is  it  a fact  that  Mr.  Waring,  a missionary,  deais  in 
ardent  spirits?* 

Answer — Mr.  Waring  is  not  a missionary.  He  is  a large  com- 
mission merchant,  and  probably  receives  consignments  of  that 
arlicie.  He  is  also  a lay  preacher  and  a useful  magistrate  and 
valuable  citizen. 

Question — What  is  the  general  state  of  morals  in  the  colony? 
Answer — It  is  good.  There  has  not  been  a capital  offence 
committed  there  from  the  first.  There  is  very  little  profanity, 
gambling,  or  other  vices.  The  Sabbath  is  much  more  respect- 
ed there,  than  here. 

Question  to  Mr.  Roberts— What  are  the  official  duties  that  de- 
volve upon  you  as  high  sheriff  of  the  colony? 

Answer — Principally  to  arrest,  for  debt,  and  petty  thefts,  and 
keep  order  in  the  courts. 

Question— Do  you  find  difficulty  in  the  discharge  of  those 
duties?  . 

Answer — None.  There  has  been  no  riot  in  the  colony  for  these 
three  years,  nor  any  resistance  to  lawful  arrest.  I might  say, 
not  a crossword.  Thete  is  a night-watch  established  for  great- 
er security. 

Question  (to  Mr.  Williams) — Have  you  a trade? 

Answer — I am  a shoemaker. 

Question — Have  you  been  successful  at  Liberia? 

Answer — Iiiave  made  more  there  in  three  years,  than  I should 
probably  have  made  here  in  all  my  life. 

Question — What  are  the  facilities  afforded  to  emigrants? 
Answer — If  the  emigrant  settles  in  Monrovia,  he  has  a build- 
ing lot  assigned  him,  and  also  a five  acre  pasture  lot  in  the  out- 
skirts. If  he  settles  in  the  country,  he  has  fifty  acres  of  land, 
and  is  entitled  to  a deed  of  it,  as  soon  as  he  shall  have  built  a 
permanent  bouse  upon  it,  and  got  two  acres  under  cultivation. 
Lands  maybe  purchased  at  the  distance  of  three  miles  from 
Monrovia  at  fifty  cents  per  acre,  and  within  that  distance  they 
are  generally  w'orth  a dollar  per  acre. 

Question— Do  the  inhabitants  turn  their  attention  to  agricul- 
ture? 

Answer — Less  than  could  be  wished.  They  are  more  fond  of 
trading;  but  when  they  do  farm  it  they  are  successful.  I knew 
of  one  farm  from  which  between  forty  and  fifty  dollars  worth  of 
produce  was  sold,  besides  supporting  the  family,  arid  another 
which  sold  between  two  hundred  and  three  hundred  dollars  sur- 
plus. 

Question — What  is  the  character  of  the  Grand  Bassa? 

Answerr—  It  is  an  agricultural  settlement. 

Question — What  a r,e  their  productions? 

Answer — They  raise  rice,  corn,  yams,  plantains,  cassada,  ba- 
nanas, squashes,  melons,  cucumbers  and  potatoes — both  Irish 
and  sweet — the  latter  of  which  grow  particularly  well. 

Question—  Do  you  mean  that  they  raise  Indian  corn  there? 
Answer — Certainly — 1 have  seen  it  and  eat  it. 

Question — What  are  some  of  their  fruits? 

Answer— Oranges,  and  most,  if  not  all,  the  usual  tropical 
fruits. 

Question — What  kind  of  domestic  animals  do  you  have  in  the 
colony? 

Answer — Cattle  and  cows  are  plenty.  Hogs  and  poultry  also 
do  well,  and  are  abundant,  and  also  sheep. 

Question — Is  the  colony  healthy? 

Answer — It  is — after  the  emigrants  are  acclimated  they  are 
not  sickly.  We  have  no  fever  and  ague.  The  face  of  the  coun- 
try is  generally  level,  but  there  are  few  swamps  or  ponds,  and 
the  exhalations  are  far  less  than  in  the  lower  part  of  Virginia, 
where  we  were  raised.  In  the  interior  there  are  no  fogs.  When 
the  colony  is  more  extensively  cleared  and  opened,  we  expect 
it  will  be  still  more  healthy.  The  oldest  child  of  the  colonists 
born  there  is  six  or  seven  years  old,  and  the  children  are  very 
hearty. 

Question — Is  the  water  good? 

Answer — It  is— very  pure  and  pleasant. 

Question — How  soon  may  an  emigrant  maintain  himself  after 
his  arrival  at  Liberia? 

Answer — Almost  immediately,  if  he  is  a mechanic — if  a far- 
mer, six  months  are  allowed.  The  physicians  advise  them  not 
to  go  out  much  sooner  after  their  arrival,  it  takes  about  eight 
months  for  the  crops  to  come  found.  We  have  no  taxes  to  pay. 
and  our  circulating  medium  is  gold,  silver  and  palm  oil. 

Question — Is  there  any  danger  of  starving  there?f 
Answer— None  whatever. 

Question—  How  many  of  your  people  have  become  wealthy? 
Answer — Probably  a dozen  are  worth  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
thousand  dollars  each. 

Question — What  are  your  relations  with  the  natives? 
Answer^- We  are  under  no  apprehensions  of  difficulty  with 
the  natives.  They  are  amicable,  and  bring  their  children  among 
us.  There  have  been  about  fifty  marriages  between  the  emi- 
grants and  recaptured  Africans  and  the  natives.  The  latter  are 
much  better  looking  than  the  blacks  in  this  country — and  no 
repugnance  whatever  is  felt  to  forming  intermarriages.  Mar- 
riages are  all  recorded,  and  the  natives  fall  particularly  easy  in- 
to the  white  man’s  fashions,  as  they  call  them.  The  fame  of 


*This  question  was  put  to  refute  an  anti  slavery  falsehood, 
that  Mr.  Waring  was  a missionary  and  a dealer  in  ardent  spi- 
rits. This  imputation  is  also  refuted. 

fTliis  question  also,  was  put  to  refute  the  assertion  often 
made  by  the  opprisers  of  African  colonization,  that  the  emigrants- 
were  liable  to  starvation  in  Liberia. 
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the  colony  has  spread  far  into,  the  interior,  and  they  come  four- 
teen days’ journey  to  visit  and  trade  with  us. 

Question— Is  there  any  discontent  at  the  colony? 

Answer — They  are  generaly  satisfied.  The  colonists  wish  to 
remain  under  the  management  of  the  society.  I knew  of  three 
only  who  came  hack — one  in  the  Hilarity,  one  in  the  Jupiter 
and  one  in  the  Roanoke. 

Question — Is  it  true  that  any  of  the  colonists  have  been  en- 
gaged in  the  slave  trade?* 

Answer— 'Waver.  The  law  imposes  a fine  of  afiftousand  dol- 
lars for  the  first  offence,  besides  twelve  months  imprisonment; 
and  for  the  second  offence  death.  A violation  of  that  law  would 
be  rigidly  enforced.  . G.  P.  DISOSWAY,  ) 

THOMAS  BELL,  > committee. 
H.  V.  CARRETriON, ) 


GEORGIA. 

The  following  is  the  inaugural  address  of  gov.  Lumpkin,  to 
which  serious  exceptions  were  taken,  in  the  legislature,  as  stat- 
ed in  the  last  Register,  page  207. 

Fellow  citizens:  By  the  voice  of  the  people,  I am  a second 
lime  called  to  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  slate,  and  now  appear 
before  you  for  the  purpose  of  solemnizing  .the  obligations  which 
I am  under,  to  discharge  with  fidelity  the  duties  of  the  high 
trust  confided.  Experience  has  not  only  taught  me  to  feel  the 
full  weight  of  the  responsibilities  which  were  in  the  first  in- 
stance anticipated,  but  I am  convinced,  that  the  most  pure  and 
zealous  devotion  to  duty,  requires  the  aid  and  support  of  the 
people,  to  crown  with  success  the  efforts  of  any  public  func- 
tionary. 

My  own  abilities  can  effect  but  little  good,  unless  T am  sup- 
ported by  my  constituents.  But  however  humble  my  preten- 
sions may  be,  I shall  be  faithful  to  the  laws  and  constitutions 
of  my  country,  duly  regarding  the  opinions  of  my  fellow-citi- 
zens, with  whose  seal  of  approbation  I have  been  so  often  and 
so  highly  honored.  But  with  all  my  veneration  for  public  opi- 
nion, and  deep  felt  gratitude  for  past  confidence,  I am  ready,  if 
it  be  necessary,  to  sacrifice  my  present  standing,  upon  the  altar 
of  my  country’s  good,  by  sustaining  the  democratic  principles 
upon  which  I have  acted  throughout  the  whole  of  my  public 
life. 

When  the  foundations  of  our  republic  are  in  danger,  personal 
and  selfish  calculations  must  be  excluded.  I shall  move  for- 
ward in  the  path,  of  duty,  regardless  of  consequences  to  myself. 

I shall  shrink  from  the  performance  of  no  duty,  however  pain- 
ful, and  no  responsibility,  however  severe.  I shall  look  to  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  state,  and  not  consider  myself  the  advo- 
cate of  any  local  or  private  interest.  I shall  constantly  hear  in 
mind,  that  we  are  all  citizens  of  Georgia,  as  well  as  citizens  of 
- the  United  States;  that  we  owe  allegiance  to  both  governments; 
that  both  governments  are  ours,  and  are  equally  indispensable 
to  our  happiness,  prosperity  and  liberty;  that  each  should  be 
kept  strictly  within  their  respective  constitutional  spheres;  and 
finally,  that  he,  who  would  destroy  state  sovereignty  by  conso’- 
lidation , or  the  federal  system  by  nullification,  is  a traitor  to  li- 
berty, and  deserves-the  universal  execration  of  mankind. 

■ — @ 

LAW  MATTERS. 

In  the  court  of  common  plea3,  yesterday,  a case  of  some  in- 
terest was  tried.  It  was  an  action  brought  by  Einilino  F.  B. 
Mundrucu,  formerly  a major  in  the  Brazilian  service,  who  now 
resides  in  this  city,  and  is  a dealer  in  clothing,  against  captain 
Barker,  of  the  steamboat  plying  between  New  Bedford  and 
Nantucket.  The  nature  of  the  action,  was  for  a breach  of  con- 
tract, in  not  carrying  the  plaintiff,  his  wife  and  child,  together 
with  his  horse  and  carryall,  from  New  Bedford  to  Nantucket, 
in  November  last.  The  facts  were  that  the  plaintiff  had  agreed  to 
pay  the  full  fair  in  the  steamboat,  and  that  after  his  baggage  was 
received  on  hoard,  the  captain  refused  to  admit  his  wife  into 
the  ladies’  cabin,  the  plaintiff  being  a mulatto,  or  person  of 
color,  and  required  them  to  go  forward,  which  the  plaintiff  re- 
fused to  do.  Himself  and  his  baggage  was  then  set  on  shore, 
and  the  plaintiff  was  obliged  to  take  passage  in  a packet,  after 
some  delay.  The  case  was  argued  by  David  L.  Child  and 
Daniel  Webster,  for  the  plaintiff,  and  by  C.  P.  Curtis  for  de- 
fendant. The  jury  were  out  four  hours,  and  after  receiving 
further  instructions  from  the  court,  returned  a verdict  for  the 
plaintiff  of  $125  damages;  The  defendant,  we  understand,  has 
appealed.  The  court  room  was  much  crowded  during  the  trial. 

[ Boston  Daily  Advertiser. 


Exemplary  damas.es.  A singular  case  of  assault  and  battery 
was  recently  tried  in  the  neighboring  county  of  Henry,  in  which 
ladies  were  the  parties— Miss  Thomason,  plaintiff,  and  Mrs. 
Orreenlee,  alias,  (a  very  suspicious  word,  by  the  way,  whether 
affixed  to  the  name  of  man  or  woman),  Mrs.  Hunter,  defendant. 
I lie  cause  of  the  action  as  related  in  the  Franklin  Whig,  was 
that  Mis.  Hunter,  having  entertained,  for  sometime  previous 
a dislike  to  Miss  Thomason,  lay  in  ambush  for  her,  wit!)  a ser- 


*The  anti-slavery  address,  lately  published,  puts  forth 
charge,  that  “the  Colonization  society  facilitates  the  s 
trade,”  and  similar  representations,  equally  unfounded  and 
iicious,  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  made  by  leading  mem 
of  the  abolition  party.  It  has  even  been  asserted  that  som 
tne  colonists  have  been  engaged  in  the  abominable  traffic.  Tl 
imputations  are  likewise  put  down  by  clear  and  undent 


vant  or  servants  to  aid,  near  a road  which  Miss  T.  was  ac- 
customed to  travel,  until  the  young  woman  passed,  when  they 
caught,  tied  and  whipped  her  unmercifully.  The  jury  gave 
a verdict  of -$2,000,  but  by  consent  of  parties  a judgment  was 
entered  for  $1,000  and  eo&ts.  [ Lynchburgh  Virginian, 

New  York  superior  court — Thomas  H.  Wentworth  vs.  William 
F.  Drake.  This  was  an  action  by  payee  of  a draft  for  1,200 
dollars  against  the  defendant  as  acceptor.  The  counsel  for  the 
defendant  stated  in  the  opening  of  the  defence,  that  the  accep- 
tor was  exonerated,  by  the  fraud  of  tile  payee  in  procuring  the 
acceptance — that  the  defendant  had  given  his  acceptance  upon 
•a  letter  of  guarantee  forwarded  by  the  drawer;  that  this  letter 
was  a forgery,  and  the  plaintiff  was  party  to  the  fraud.  The 
defendant’s  counsel  put  his  client’s  case  upon  those  two  points. 
The  jury  believed  the  evidence  produced  on  the  part  of  the 
defendant,  and  returned  their  verdict  for  Mr.  Drake. 

The  rules  of  law  developed  in  this  cause  were  of  great  com- 
mercial interest.  It  was  held  by  the.  court,  judge  Hoffman,  that 
{.he  acceptance  w'as  so  binding,  that  nothing  but  fraud  in  pro- 
curing it,  and  that  participation  of  the  holder  in  that  fraud,  or 
knowledge  thereof  previqus  to  the  acceptance,  could  exonerate 
the  acceptor  from  paying;  and  this  is  a general  rule,  with  one 
exception,  viz;  where,  by  force  of  statute  provision,  the  bill 
itself  is  utterly  void. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  this  case  the  payee,  who  was  the 
holder,  was  found  to  he  a party  to  the  fraud.  Yet  if  this  bill 
had  been  transferred  bona  fide  to  an  innocent  holder,  such  a 
holder  might  have  recovered. 

Mr.  James  Lynch,  of  counsel  for  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  George 
Sullivan,  of  counsel  for  defendant.  [ N . Y.  Com.  Adv. 

Legal  age.  The  law  of  England  not  making  portions  of  a 
day.  except  in  cases  in  which  it  becomes  necessary  to  ascertain 
the  priority  of  distinct  events  occurring  on  the  same  day,  as  exe- 
cution of  several,  &c.  a person  is  of  full  age  who  has  lived  dur- 
ing some  part  of  every  day  necessary  to  constitute  a period  of 
21  years.  Thus  a person  born  after  11  o’clock  on  the  night  of 
1st  of  January,  will  be  of  age  immediately  after  midnight  be- 
tween the  30th  and  31st  of  December,  although  he  will  want  27 
hours  of  completing  21  years. 

[Manning’s  proceedings  in  courts  of  reversion. 
Careless  driving.  Four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  damages 
have  been  rendered  by  a jury  of  New  York  against  a hack  driver 
for  running  over  a boy. 

Law  intelligence.  An  attentive  friend  has  furnished  us  with 
the  main  facts  in  a case  of  great  interest  to  the  mercantile  com- 
munity, recently  decided  in  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  of  this 
county,  We  have  before,  but  not  minutely,  noticed  the  same 
subject.  An  individual  of  the  name  of  Jos.  P.  Cloud,  commenced 
business  in  this  city  as  a grocer,  in  the  spring  of  1831.  He  contriv- 
ed in  the  course  of  six  months,  with  great  dexterity  to  get  pro- 
perty into  his  hands  to  the  amount  of  nearly  twenty  thousand 
dollars,  and  then  absconded.  He  was  pursued,  ariested  and 
brought  back,  and  was,  on  Monday  last,  convicted  of  fraudulent 
insolvency,  under  the  act  of  March,  1816,  the  punishment  of 
which  offence  is  not  less  than  one,  nor  more  than  three  years 
imprisonment,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court.  The  evidence  was 
very  voluminous,  and  the.  transactions  developed,  of  great  in- 
tricacy. The  investigation  occupied  nearly  two  weeks  and  the 
result  will  tend  much  to  dispel  a pernicious  notion  that  the  law 
offers  immunity  to  fraudulent  insolvencey. 

[Philadelphia  Gazette. 

Trial  of  Frances  Leach.  From  the  Providence  Journal  of  Oc- 
tober 21.  The  argument  of  the  attorney  general  was  concluded 
at  5 o’clock,  on  Saturday  afternoon.  Chief  justice  Eddy  then 
charged  the  jury,  in  a clear  and  forcible  manner,  on  the  ‘law  of 
the  case:  He  told  them  that  if  they  believed  the  acts  deserbed 
in  the  indictment  to  be  proved  against  the  prisoner,  they  amount- 
ed to  murder;  that  what  amounted  to  implied  malice,  was  a 
question  of  law;  and  that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  say.  that  if  they 
believed  the  offence  proved  as  laid,  the  prisoner'was  guilty.— 
The  jury  remained  all  night,  and  came  in  at  about  three  o’clock 
yesterday  morning,  to  ask  instruction  from  the  court  On  a point 
of  law.  After  having  been  called,  and  stating  that  they  had  not 
agreed  on  a verdict,  the  chief  justice  said  he  was  ready  to  an- 
swer any  questions  that  might  he  asked. 

Foreman— u Wo  wish  to  know  if  we  can  find  a verdict  of 
manslaughter?” 

Mr.  Caleb  Greene— ul  want  to  know  if  we  can  find  man- 
slaughter, if  we  please?” 

Chief  justice— “l  told  you,  yesterday,  gentlemen,  that  you 
could:  but  it  was  the  duty  of  the  court  to  say,  as  they  did,  that 
if  the  charge  against  this  prisoner  was  proved  to  your  satisfac- 
tion, it  amounted,  in  law,  to  murder  by  implied  malice.  I also 
said,  that  in  our  opinion,  this  cash  could  not  fall  within  either 
of  the  kinds  of  manslaughter:  that  it  was  murder,  or  nothing. 
Still,  gentlemen,  the  law  and  the  facts  are  in  your  hands:  but 
the  court  are  supposed,  from  their  situation,  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  law;  and  if  you  take  the  law  from  the  court,  the  re- 
sponsibility rests  upon  them,  and  you  are  exonerated.  If  you 
choose  to  decide  the  law  otherwise  than  the  court  gave  it  to 
you,  I say  you  can,  as  I told  you  before:  and  you  take  the  re- 
sponsibility upon  your  own  heads.  You  are  under  oath,  as  we 
are,  to  decide  according  to  law” 

Mr.  Pollard — “I  wish  to  inquire  \yhether  there  are  any  pre- 
cedents of  juries  taking  this  responsibility?” 

No  further  explanation  was  requested. 
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Chief  justice — “Gentlemen,  I think  I have  answered  the  ques- 
tion you  asked  ine,  and  if  there  are  no  others,  you  had  better 
retire  again  to  your  room.” 

The  jury  shortly  after  retired,  and  returned  in  about  ten  mi- 
nutes, with  a verdict  of  voluntary  manslaughter.  It  may  be 
called  a singular  one;  for  the  closing  counsel  lor  the  prisoner, 
Mr.  Whipple,  admitted  to  the  jury  that  the  offence  charged,  an 
attempt  at  abortion,  followed  by  the  death  of  the  woman,  could 
not  be  voluntary  manslaughter,  which  is  committed  upon  sud- 
den passion  and  in  heatof  blood;  though  it  might  be  involuntary. 
The  attorney  general  and  the  court  went  farther,  and  said  that 
it  was  murder,  or  nothing  under  this  indictment. 

The  court  then  proceeded  to  pass  sentence — two  years’  im- 
prisonment, and  one  thousand  dollars  fine. 

The  chief  justice,  after  reading  the  sentence  to  the  prisoner: — 

“Tam  sorry  to  say  that  the  principle  person  in  the  affair  es- 
capes, while  one  less  guilty  has  to  suffer.” 

After  some  conversation  between  the  counsel  for  the  state 
and  the  prisoner,  whether  David  Gibbs,  the  jierson  joined  in  the 
indictment  as  an  accessary  before  the  fact,  could  be  proceeded 
against  at  common  law,  for  the  inferior  offence  of  attempting  to 
procure  an  abortion,  Gibbs  was  discharged,  there  being  no  ac- 
cessaries to  the  crime  of  manslaughter. 

This  is  the  longest  trial  that  has  evertaken  place  in  this  state, 
(excepting  that  of  Avery,  which  occupied  twenty-eight  days), 
and  was  extended  to  ten  days,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  other 
business  of  the  term. 

Counsel  for  the  state,  Albert  C.  Greene,  attorney  general  and 
Thomas  W.  Dorr.  For  the  prisoner,  John  Whipple  and  Richard 
W.  Greene. 

We  have  the  following  additional  particulars  of  the  preceding 
case,  from  the  correspondent  of  the  “Journal  of  Commerce.” 

The  trial  of  Frances  Leach,  charged  with  the  murder  of  Sally 
Burdick,  in  February  last,  at  Coventry,  by  attempting  to  pro- 
cure an  abortion  with  instruments,  which  attempt  caused  her 
death,  was  brought  to  a close  in  the  supreme  court,  sitting  at 
East  Greenwich,  yesterday  forenoon,  after  being  protracted  to 
the  unusual  length  of  ten  days;  the  longest  time  ever  occupied 
in  this  state  by  a criminal  trial,  excepting  that  of  Avery,  which 
lasted  twenty-eight  days.  A great  mass  of  circumstantial  evi- 
dence was  produced,  and  one  witness  to  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  prisoner  himself.  The  defence  was,  that  the  death  was 
not  sufficiently  proved  to  have  resulted  from  the  wounds,  seven 
in  number;  that  the  prisoner  was  not  conclusively  shown  to 
have  inflicted  them;  and  that  the  offence,  if  proved,  did  not 
amount  to  murder  by  the  common  law  of  this  state,  which  was, 
in  many  particulars  beside  those  excepted  by  statute,  different 
from  the  common  law  of  England.  This  last  poiut  of  defence 
opened  a wide  range  of  discussion;  the  case  being,  it  is  believed 
the  first  of  the  kind  ever  tried  in  New  England. 

Public  stages.  Some  stage  proprietors  in  Ohio  were  recently 
sued  for  damages,  for  injury  done  to  a passenger,  by  the  break- 
ing down  of  a stage.  The  accident  occured  by  the  breaking  of 
a cast  iron  axle  tree.  Verdict  for  defendants. 

The  question  was  raised,  whether  a person  who  comes  last, 
after  a stage  is  filled,  and  takes  a place,  knowing  it  to  be  load- 
ed beyond  the  proper  number,  can  claim  damages  for  any  ac- 
cident happening  in  consequence  of  this  overlading.  The  judge 
instructed  the  jury  that  no  such  defence  is  tenable — the  owners 
being  insurers  in  fact,  so  far  as  caution,  skill  and  fidelity  will  go, 
for  the  safe  cenveyarice  of  all  whom  they  contract  to  carry, 
without  regard  to  the  time  of  their  taking  places,  or  the  number 
they  admit. 

From  the  New  Bedford  Mercury.  We  understand  there  was 
a trial,  or  examination  of  a novel  kind,  before  a magistrate  of 
this  town,  on  Friday.  One  of  the  men,  belonging  to  the  revenue 
cutter  of  the  United  States,  and  at  present  stationed  or  plying 
in  the  waters  of  this  vicinity,  complained  against  the  comman- 
der, for  an  assault.  It  appears  that  the  assault  charged,  con- 
sisted in  the  beating  and  confining  of  the  complainant,  on  board 
-of  the  revenue  cutter,  and  for  drunkenness,  insolence  and  other 
disorderly  conduct  on  board  said  vessel.  The  captain’s  counsel 
tpleaded  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  deeided  that  the 
magistrate  could  not  sustain  the  complaint,  so  far  as  even  to  ex- 
amine whether  the  beating  and  confinement  were  reasonable 
and  necessary,  or  cruel— -because  it  was  agreeable  to  the  regu- 
lations of  the  navy  and  other  armed  vessels  of  the  United  States 
employed  in  the  public  service,  that  the  men  were  liable  to  such 
punishment  by  the  captain  when  disorderly  and  disobedient; 
-and  that  if  the  captain  be  cruel  or  excessive  in  his  correction, 
be  is  liable  to  another  tribunal,  to  wit,  a court  martial. 

That,  if  the  captain  was  amenable  to  a civil  tribunal  on  this 
-Charge,  he  was  liable  to  punishment  twice  for  one  and  the  same 
offence,  as  well  as  to  a civil  suit,  for  damages.  The  justice,  in 
giving  his  opinion,  seemed  to  admit  the  correctness  of  the  above 
positions,  and  concluded  that  he  had  no  jurisdiction  in  the  case 
— that  he  had  entertained  some  doubts  on  the  subject  from  the 
first,  but  was  now  fully  satisfied  that  the  respondent  could 
not  be  tried  by  him — the  vessel,  on  board  of  which  the  assault 
was  alleged  to  be  made,  was  a public  armed  vessel  of  the  Unit- 
ed States — that  the  complainant  had  voluntarily  entered  on 
board  her,  and  subscribed  to  articles  of  discipline,  similar  to 
those  in  force  in  the  navy;  and  therefore  the  commander  was 
amenable,  exclusively,  to  a court  martial,  or  to  a federal  court 
of  admiralty  jurisdiction.  Captain  Jones  was  discharged. 

From  the  Boston  Mias.  United  States  of  America  vs.  Morri- 
son fy  al.  This  was  an  indictment  in  the  circuit  court  of  the 


United  States,  against  four  of  the  seamen  of  the  ship  United 
States,  capt.  Webb,  for  an  attempt  to  commit  a revolt  on  the 
passage  home  from  the  East  Indies. 

The  testimony  in  brief  was,  that  in  the  forenoon  while  near 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  captain  being  below  and  Morrison 
at  the  helm,  the  crew  were  busy  lowering  the  mizen  topsail  un- 
der direction  of  the  chief  mate.  One  of  the  blocks  as  it  came 
down  struck  the  mate  on  the  head  and  Morrison  laughed— the 
mate  told  him  to  mind  his  helm  and  not  to  laugh;  Morrison 
asked  him  if  he  would  have  him  cry.  An  altercation  of  such 
words  ensued;  and  the  captain  hearing  it,  came  on  deck  and 
ordered  Morrison  to  be  quiet;  he  replied  in  the  same  manner 
and  the  captain  brought  up  his  cat  and  threatened  a flogging  if 
he  was  not  silent. 

Morrison  continued  wrangling,  and  the  captain  ordered  another 
man  to  take  the  helm,  that  he  might  punish  Morrison.  The 
man  refused,  alleging  it  was  n,ot  his  watch.  The  captain  threat- 
ened to  flog  him,  and  he  replied  that  he  should  not  flog  him,  or 
any  other  man  in  the  ship.  The  captain  struck  him  six  or  seven 
blows  with  his  ten-tailed  cat,  and  then  ordered  the  males  to  put 
him  in  irons,  as  he  kept  aiming  blows  at  the  captain.  The  mates 
attempted  it— got  him  down  and  his  feet  tied.  The  remainder 
of  the  crew  came  aft,  some  with  mallets,  chisels,  and  whatever 
they  were  working  with,  cut  the  fasts  and  rescued  the  man  from 
the  captain.  Morrison  left  his  helm,  and  coming  in  contact  with 
the  captain,  knocked  him  down  with  a handspike. 

The  defence  set  up,  was,  that  to  constitute  the  offence,  a pre- 
vious intent,  even  if  only  for  an  assault,  still  a previous  intent 
to  aid,  assist  and  encourage  each  other  to  throw  off  the  captain’s 
authority  was  necessary,  and  this  was  only  a sudden  affray,  in 
which  each  acted  for  himself. 

The  court  ruled  that  joint  actions  tending  to  the  same  end  of 
dispossessing  the  captain  of  his  authority,  constituted  sufficient 
combination.  Each  was  encouraged  to  proceed  by  the  acts  of 
the  other.  This  was  not  simply,  individual  disobedience,  but 
the  man  was  rescued,  and  the  orders  of  the  captain  set  at  nought 
by  the  joint  and  over  powering  strength  of  the  whole. 

The  law  is  clear  that  to  constitute  “an  attempt  to  make  a re- 
volt,” it  is  not  necessary  that  the  object  should  have  been  to 
take  possession  of  the  ship— simple  disobedience  if  caused  and 
persevered  in  by  union  and  joint  purpose  and  act,  is  sufficient. 

Verdict — Guilty. 

The  statute  authorised  a punishment  of  $1,000  fine  and  three 
years  imprisonment,  but  the  judge  was  lenient,  in  consequence 
of  their  having  immediately  returned  to  their  duty. 

Dunlap,  district  attorney,  for  the  United  States — J.  C.  Park, 
esq.  for  the  prisoners. 

Boulogne-sur-Mer,  September  8.  A case  has  just  been  heard 
before  the  civil  tribunal  of  Boulogne,  relative  to  a claim  of  in- 
demnity made  by  a gentleman,  named  Buller,  on  Mublerqe,  the 
keeper  of  a hotel.  It  appeared  that  M.  Buller,  whilst  residing 
at  the  hotel,  was  robbed  on  the  night  of  the  25th  of  April  last 
of  a gold  watch,  two  rings,  a razor  and  a purse  containing  seven 
or  tight  sovereigns,  which  before  going  to  bed  he  had  left  on  his 
table.  The  facts  being  proved  on  the  part  of  the  complaint,  a 
question  arose  as  to  the  liability  of  the  hotel  keeper,  who  con- 
tended that  he  was  not  responsible,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Buller  left 
his  key  in  the  door.  After  much  deliberation  the  court  decided 
that  the  hotel  keeper  should  indemnify  the  complainant  on  the 
ground  that  the  robbery  was  committed  at  night,  when  it  was 
the  bounden  duty  of  the  proprietor  to  lake  effectual  precautions 
against  such  an  act.  Had  the  complainant  left  the  key  in  his 
door  during  the  day,  when  the  hotel  was  accessible  to  every 
body,  then  his  conduct  would  have  been  so  imprudent  as  to  jus- 
tify the  court  in  making  him  suffer  the  consequences  of  his  ne- 
glect, but  as  the  robbery  occurred  at  a period  when  the  landlord 
was  under  an  obligation  to  secure  the  traveller  from  all  danger 
and  apprehension,  the  court  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
should  make  good  the  loss  of  the  plaintiff.  Twelve  hundred 
francs  was  the  sum  recovered  by  Mr.  Buller. 

Important  patent  case.  The  circuit  court  of  the  United  States 
have  been  occupied  since  Wednesday  of  last  week  in  the  trial 
of  a very  important  case,  in  which  John  Ames,  of  Springfield, 
is  plaintiff,  and  Charles  Howard  and  Wells  Lathrop,  of  South 
Hadley,  defendants.  The  action  was  brought  for  the  infringe- 
ment of  a patent  right,  and  damages  were  claimed  for  the  un- 
lawful use  of  two  of  his  “patent  machines  for  making  paper,” 
from  October  26,  1832,  to  April  9,  1833.  The  defence  rested  on 
the  alleged  invalidity  of  the  patent  for  various  causes.  A crowd 
of  witnesses  were  examined  during  four  days  of  last  week,  on 
behalf  of  either  party.  Counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  W.  Bliss,  of 
Springfield,  and  B.  Rand,  of  this  city;  and  Geo.  Bliss,  of  Spring- 
field,  and  R.  Fletcher,  of  this  city,  for  the  defendants.  His  ho- 
nor justice  Story  charged  the  jury  in  a very  clear,  able  and  im- 
partial manner,  yesterday.  At  the  opening  of  the  court  this 
morning,  the  jury  returned  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for  $412  50 
damages.  This  sum  of  course  is  trebled  by  the  court,  this  being 
the  rule  of  law  in  such  cases. 

By  this  decision  the  validity  of  the  patent  is  established.  We 
understand  that  there  are  several  hundred  of  these  machines  in 
use  by  the  paper  makers,  who  stand  in  the  same  predicament 
with  Howard  & Lathrop.  We  also  learn  that  the  lion.  Daniel 
Webster  has  received  a retainer  from  the  plaintiff. 

[ Boston  Mer.  Jour. 

In  the  superior  court — city  of  New  York,  November  11,  be- 
fore judge  Oakley.  Roderick  Sedwick,  vs.  the  president  of  the 
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North  River  bank.  This  action  was  brought  on  a check  for  $450. 
drawn  in  the  ordinary  form,  by  Warmaldus  Cooper,  on  the  North 
River  bank,  payable  to  bearer,  dated  July  27th,  1831,  and  cerii- 
tied  on  its  face'“Good,  W.  H.  C.  Teller”  by  Mr.  Leaycraft,  the 
paying  teller  of  the  bank;  Cooper,  at  that  time,  being-a  custom- 
er of  the  bank,  of  unsuspected  integrity  and  solvency,  and  pos- 
sessing the  entire  confidence  of  its  officers,  his  checks  were  al- 
ways certified  for  his  accommodation,  without  reference  to  his 
funds  in  the  bank— such  being  their  custom  with  others  in  whom 
they  had  the  like  confidence.  On  the  day  that  this  check  was 
certified,  his  bank  book  showed  a balance  in  his  favor,  of  only 
a few  cents;  and  it  would  seem  that  while,  for  a number  of 
weeks  afterwards,  he  transacted  business  at  the  bank  each  day, 
to  a considerable  amount,  the  balance  remaining  to  his  credit  at 
three  o’clock,  did  not  amount  to  $20,  generally,  though  on  oite 
or  more  occasions,  as  appeared  from  his  account,  there  were 
funds  of  his  in  the  bank  sufficient  to  meet  the  check  in  ques- 
tion, within  sixty  days  after  its  date. 

The  check  thus  certified,  was  passed  to  Messrs.  C.  & G.  Bel- 
den,  who,  as  agents  of  Henry  Belden,  advanced  the  amount  to 
Cooper,  as  they  did  from  time  to  time  on  several  others,  certifi- 
ed in  the  like  manner.  The  reason  assigned  by  Cooper  for  wish- 
ing to  obtain  money  from  Belden,  was  that  he  had  securities  at 
the  bank,  which  they  would  not  discount  but  on  the  faith  of 
which  they  would  certify  his  checks.  The  Messrs.  Beldens 
were  in  the  habit,  therefore,  of  discounting  his  certified  checks: 
and  as  he  paid  them  interest  for  what  was  thus  secure,  they 
presented  his  checks  for  payment  at  the  bank,  only  when  re- 
quested by  him— frequently  keeping  them  on  hand  for  several 
months.  In  this  way  it  happened  that  they  retained  the  one  in 
question,  and  another  of  about  the  same  date,  until  about  the 
middle  of  January  last.,  a period  of  eighteen  months,  at  which 
time,  Cooper  having  been  concerned  in  certain  frauds,  abscond- 
ed from  the  city,  being  in  their  debt  between  thirteen  and  four- 
teen hundred  dollars.  The  check  was  therefore  presented  to 
the  officers  of  the  bank,  who,  having  no  funds  of  the  drawer, 
declined  payment  unless  constrained  by  law.  The  Messrs.  Bel- 
dens shortly  afterwards  sold  the  check  to  the  plaintiff  uncondi- 
tionally, for  $200,  with  an  understanding  by  both  parties,  of  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  that  a law  suit  must  be  had 
with  the  bank,  which  was  accordingly  commenced  about  that 
time. 

On  the  trial,  several  brokers  and  bank  officers  testified,  on  the 
part  of  the  defence,  that  the  custom  of  certifying  checks  is  for 
the  sake  of  convenience  in  the  transactions  by  banks  with  one 
another,  or  with  individuals,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
them  into  circulation. 

The  plaintiff  ’s  counsel  insisted  that  the  check  was  an  inland 
bill  of  exchange,  and  that  the  certificate  of  the  bank  was,  in  le- 
gal effect,  an  acceptance;  and  that  the  bank  were  liable,  in  the 
character  of  acceptors,  to  pay  at  any  future  day  when  the  check 
might  be  presented. 

The  counsel  for  the  defendants  insisted  that  a check  should 
be  presented  within  a reasonable  time  after  being  certified  by 
the  bank:  that  the  time  in  this  instance  was  unreasonable:  and 
that  the  plaintiff' took  the  check  after  the  funds  had  been  with- 
drawn, and  therefore  subject  to  all  the  equities  existing  between 
Cooper  and  the  bank. 

A verdict  was  taken  by  consent,  for  the  plaintiff,  subject  to 
the  future  judgment  of  the  court,  upon  the  law,  for  the  amount 
of  the  check;  and  also  for  ten  per  cent,  interest  allowed  by  law 
upon  dishonored  demand  against  a bank. 

Master  and  apprentice.  Recently,  {says  the  New  York  Com- 
mercial Advertiser)  in  the  sessions  a cause  was  tried  which  in- 
volved a principle  of  much  interest  to  the  community.  Levi 
Chapman,  a pocket  book  maker,  doing  an  extensive  business  in 
William  street,  was  placed  on  his  trial  for  severely  whipping  an 
apprentice,  named  Isaac  Wilson,  a boy  about  17  years  of  age, 
who  had  lived  with  the  defendant  two  or  three  years. 

It  appeared  in  evidence  that  the  boy  had  taken  a dislike  to 
another  apprentice,  some  years  younger  than  himself,  had  seve- 
ral times  beaten  him,  and  refused  to  let  him  work  at  the  same 
bench.  On  a representation  being  made  to  the  defendant,  he 
took  the  small  boy  and  carried  him  to  Wilson,  and  directed  him 
to  instruct  him.  Wilson,  in  an  insulting  manner,  replied,  “why 
don’t  you  put  him  to  a larger  apprentice?”  The  defendant, 
standing  behind  him,  boxed  his  ears  with  some  severity.  The 
boy  then  seized  a hand- vice,  and  bade  his  master  defiance,  who 
in  return  applied  a cow-skin  to  his  back.  He  then  took  a knife 
from  the  bench,  and  threatened  his  master  that,  if  he  struck  him 
again,  he  would  cut  his  throat.  The  master  seized  the  boy  by 
the  collar  and  dragged  him  across  the  room,  when  he  was  res- 
cued by  his  two  brothers,  also  apprentices  in  the  shop— the  eld- 
est of  whom,  becoming  of  age  the  week  afterwards,  made  the 
complaint  on  which  this  indictment  was  founded. 

Western,  for  defendant,  requested  the  recorder  to  charge  the 
jury  in  relation  to  the  rights  of  a master,  and  the  duties  of  an 
apprentice.  In  this  case,  said  the  counsel,  is  the  lad  resisting 
the  authority  of  his  master  in  presence  of  more  than  a dozen 
apprentices,  and  nullifying  all  legal  orders.  It  was  due  to  the 
whole  community  that  the  case  should  be  made  public,  and  that 
apprentices  should  be  made  to  understand  their  duties.  The 
recorder  charged  the  jury  that  a master  was  bound  to  preserve 
the  same  course  toward  his  apprentice  as  a father  towards  his 
son — that  when  disobedient  and  refractory,  lie  should  punish 
him — that  in  the  present  instance,  the  disobedience  and  threats 
of  the  apprentices,  were  highly  reprehensible;  and  that,  for  him- 
self, if  his  own  son  had  pursued  a course  as  the  boy  Wilson  had 


done,  he  should  have  chastised  and  brought  him  to  obedience. 
The  jury  found  for  the  master. 

— 

MR.  BRACKENRIDGE  TO  MR.  McLANE. 

The  following  letter,  which  we  meet  with  in  a western  paper, 
involves  certain  and  new  points  of  no  inconsiderable  import- 
ance, in  relation  to  the  judiciary  establishment  of  the  United 
States,  with  respect  to  the  territories,  and  is  therefore  inserted. 

Tarentum,  Penn.  September  28,  1833. 

To  the  hon.  Louis  McLane , sec.  of  the  state,  of  the  U.  States. 

Sir:  On  seeing  your  official  frank  on  a letter  addressed  to  me, 

I was  at  a loss  to  conjecture  what  could  have  procured  me  such 
an  honor,  and  I was  not  a little  surprised  to  find  that  it  related 
only  to  some  volumes  of  reports  which  you  intimate  ought  to 
be  delivered  to  my  successor!  The  actofcongress  of  1827,  which 
manifests  such  enlarged  views  of  economy,  is  cited,  and  de- 
clares “that  in  case  of  death,  resignation  or  dismissal  from  of- 
fice,” of  any  of  the  officers  enumerated  in  the  preceding  sec- 
tion, and  to  whom  copies  of  reports  may  have  been  sent,  such 
copies  shall  be  delivered  to  their  successors. 

As  I am  not  dead,  and  have  not  resigned,  I conclude  that  you 
consider  me  as  having  been  dismissed  from  office.  Will  you  be 
so  good,  sir,  as  to  inform  me,  when,  by  whom  and  for  what 
cause,  I have  incurred  this  ignominy?  Can  you  inform  me,  sir, 
what  charges  were  ever  exhibited  against  me,  what  opportuni- 
ty of  defence  was  afforded,  and  what  impartial  investigation  or 
inquiry,  was  instituted  in  my  case?  It  was  very  ungenerously 
alleged  at  the  time,  by  way  of  excuse  for  the  arbitrary  and  un- 
just act  of  the  president,  that  I was  not  removed  or  dismissed, 
but  that  he  merely  refused  to  renew  my  commission!  But  the 
law  which  you  cite  does  not  speak  of  a refusal  to  renew  the 
commission,  but  speaks  of  dismissals  from  offiee.  The  framers 
of  the  law  contemplated  a removal  for  cause,  as  the  term  dis- 
missal implies.  It  was  never  imagined  that  any  president  of 
the  United  States  would  be  found  so  regardless  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  judiciary,  and  of  his  own  character  and  station,  as 
to  set  aside  judges  who  had  discharged  the  duties  of  their  offices 
unexceptionably,  and,  that  merely  for  the  purpose  of  making 
room  (to  place  the  subject  in  the  most  favorable  light)  for  a few 
political  partisans  and  favorites — I repeat  that  the  law  you  cite 
speaks  of  cases  of  death,  resignation  or  dismissal  from  office, 
but  is  silent  as  to  the  corrupt  refusal  of  the  president  to  renew 
the  commission. 

As  you  have  cited  an  act  of  congress,  I will  take  the  liberty 
to  cite  a passage  from  the  constitution  of  the  United  Slates: 
“the  judges  both  of  the  supreme  and  inferior  courts  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior.”  Will 
you  be  pleased,  sir,  to  inform  me  whether  the  courts  of  the  ter- 
ritories, with  an  appeal  from  them  direct  to  the  supreme  court 
of  the  United  States,  are  inferior  courts  of  the  United  States? 
If  they  are-not,  then  whose  inferior  courts  are  they?  I contend 
that  the  tenure  of  good  behavior  is  the  only  one  the  constitution 
permits  in  any  judicial  office  in  courts  created  by  the  authority 
of  the  federal  government.  This  tenure  has  always  been  a fa- 
vorite with  the  American  people.  The  arbitrary  removal  of 
judges  too  independent  to  obey  his  will,  was  one  of  the  causes 
set  forth  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  on  the  British  king. 
Is  it  consistent  with  common  sense  to  say,  that  courts  created 
by  congress,  and  appointments  made  by  the  president  and  se- 
nate, are  not  created  and  made  under  the  constitution?  I there- 
fore consider  the  limitation  of  five  years  directly  at  variance 
with  that  instrument,  and  consequently  that  my  expulsion  from 
office  was  illegal. 

In  excuse  of  the  act  of  congress  referred  to,  I admit  that  it 
was  supposed  by  congress  that  they  were  providing  a more  easy 
and  less  expensive  mode  of  acting  upon  well  founded  complaints 
against  judicial  officers  in  the  distant  territoiies.  Congress  ne- 
ver dreampt  of  depriving  the  territories  of  judges,  with  whom 
they  were  well  satisfied,  and  this  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the 
executive.  No  judge,  in  accepting  the  office,  ever  supposed 
that  he  was  surrendering  all  other  prospects  and  pursuits  for  a 
situation  so  extremely  precarious.  Every  president,  except  the 
present,  has  administered  the  laws  according  to  the  words  and 
spirit  of  the  constitution,  and  no  more  thought  of  depriving  an 
upright  judge  of  his  office,  merely  because  the  commission  was 
for  four  years,  than  he  would  that  of  an  officer  in  the  land  or 
naval  service,  because  his  commission  is  at  the  will  and  plea- 
sure of  the  president.  The  commissions  of  the  territorial  judg- 
es, which  at  first  were  during  good  behaviour,  have,  since  the 
passage  of  the  act,  been  uniformly  renewed,  (until  general  Jack- 
son  committed  this  abuse  of  power),  unless  there  were  serious 
charges,  sustained  on  a full  and  fair  inquiry.  In  my  case  there 
was  no  investigation,  and  the  president  acted  against  the  wishes 
of  four-fifths  of  the  inhabitants,  as  expressed  in  memorials  sup- 
ported by  the  members  of  the  legislative  council,  and  the  dele- 
gate of  the  territory.  The  personal  partisan  nominated  by  the 
president  to  the  senate,  Was  rejected  by  that  body,  and  I am 
confident  that  a large  majority  were  indignant  at  what  they 
must  have  considered  an  attempt  to  corrupt,  the  administration 
of  justice  in  the  territories,  and  to  throw  off  all  restraint  of  de- 
cency or  moderation  in  the  gratification  of  his  passions. 

If  the  first,  part  of  your  letter  has  led  me  to  these  serious  re- 
flections, the  conclusion  of  it  is  amusing.  It  is  broad  farce  afrer 
genteel  comedy.  You  very  delicately  observe,  that  no  similar 
provision  to  that  of  1827,  is  made  by  law  as  to  any  other  hooks 
that  may  have  been  sent  me;  but  that  as  far  as  von  have  been 
informed,  no  objection  has  been  made  to  their  delivery! 
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Permit  me  very  respectfully  to  ask,  by  whom  no  objection  has 
been  made?  1 presume  you  do  not  mean  that  no  objection 
would  be  made  by  you,  or  by  tire  person  to  whom  the  books 
ought  to  be  transfered!  Your  observation  must  apply  to  judges^ 
who  have  died,  have  resigned  or  been  dismissed  from  office." 
Thpse  who  are  dead,  of  course  would  make  no  objections — those 
who  resign  are  very  few  in  number:  l recollect  but  one;  and 
until  the  illegal  deprivation  of  office  of  the  six  territorial  judges, 
there  is  no  instance  of  deprivation  of  office.  And  wherefore  this 
intimation,  if  the  law  does  not  require  the  delivery  of  the  books? 
Perhaps  you  may  call  it  an  act  of  justice  or  generosity,  beyond 
the  law?  Has  the  president  set  any  example  of  this  kind?  Has 
his  liberality,  forbearance  or  magnanimity,  been  so  remarkable? 
In  the  case  of  the  judges,  at  least,  he  has  shown  no  example  wor- 
thy to  be  followed  by  an  upright  magistrate,  or  an  honest  man. 
No,  sir,  [ do  not  believe  that  there  has  been  any  instance  of  a 
jtidge  delivering  to  his  successor  the  copy  of  Peters’  Reports, 
transmitted  to  him  by  your  department;  and  I deny  that  any 
judge  has  deli  vered  books  to  his  successor,  which  the  laic  did  not 
require  him  to  deliver.  I am,  sir,  Very  respectfully,  vour  most 
obedient  servant,  H:  M.  BRACKENRIDGE. 

AFFAIRS  AT  RICHMOND. 

We  have  briefly  noticed  the  eases  of  Mr.  Randolph,  late  a 
lieutenant  in  the  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  Mr.  Plea- 
sants, senior  editor  of  the  Richmond  Whig.  _ The  following  ad- 
ditional particulars  seem  necessary  to  the  record. 

From  the  Richmond  Enquirer. 

We  understand  that  R.  B.  Randolph  was  arrested  by  the 
marshal  (major  Christian),  on  Wednesday  last,  [Nov.  13]  and 
committed  to  the  jail  of  Henrico  county,  on  a warrant  from  the 
treasury  department  of  the  United  States,  under  the  act  of  1820, 
for  a sum  which  is  reported  to  be  about  $25,000.  It  is  presum- 
ed to  be  for  the  whole  sum,  which  appears  to  be  unliquidated 
on  the  books  of  the  treasury. 

We  have  not  seen  the  law,  though  from  what  we  understand 
provisions,  it  gives  summary  powers  to  the  secretary  of 
the 'treasury,  and  what  we  should  consider  to  be  very  harsh 
provisions.  He  is  said  to  have  the  power  of  proceeding  at  once 
against  the  person  and  property  of  a defaulter,  without  the  pre- 
liminary interposition  of  any  judicial  tribunal.  A morning  pa- 
per states,  that  “the  only  relief  for  one  prosecuted  in  this  way, 
is  by  bill  of  complaint,  to  a district  judge  of  the  United  States, 
in  or  out  of  court,  setting  forth  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  in 
jury,  which  judge  may,  if  in  his  opinion  the  case  requires  it, 
grant  an  injunction  to  stay  all  proceeding  on  the  warrant— but 
no  injunction  shall  issue  until  the  parly  applying  shall  give  bond 
and  sufficient  security  for  the  performance  of  any  judgment  that 
may  be  awarded  against  him , in  such  amount  as  the  judge  grant- 
ing the  injunction  shall  prescribe.” 

It  is  presumed  that  some  arrangements  may  be  made  between 
the  treasury  and  lieut.  Randolph,  by  means  of  which,  his  per- 
. son  may  be  liberated,  and  his  property  may  be  made  eventually 
liable  for  any  balance  which  array  be  found  due  by  him,  on  a 
fair  and  final  settlement  of  the  accounts. 

We  are  astonished  to  hear  of  a rumour  being  afloat,  that 
threats  have  been  thrown  out  of  delivering  lieut.  R.  from  the 
jail  by  force.  It  cannot  be.  Such  a design  cannot  be  enter- 
tained. What!  in  the  Old  Dominion — a state,  which  has  uni- 
formly distinguished  herself  by  her  love  of  order — who  quietly 
suffered  Calender  to  be  led  away  to  her  jail,  even  under  the  in- 
famous seditioir  act — shall  any  one  dare  thus  to  fly  in  the  face 
of  the  law?  It  cannot  be.  Let  lire  law  be  ever  so  harsh— let 
this  treasury  warrant  be  even  supposed  to  be  ever  so  improvi- 
dently  granted — does  it  become  any  citizen  of  Virgirtia  to  vio 
late  the  law?  Lieutenant  Randolph  has  a i ready  offended  the 
public  sentiment  by  his  indignity  against  the  president  of  the 
United  States.  He  will  not  add  to  this  indignation  by  even 
marching  out  of  the  jaii,  if  the  door  could  be  thrown  open  to 
him  by  force.  It  would  be  infinitely  better  for  his  friends  to  be- 
come his  securities — and  return  him?  Whatever  the  warrant 
be,  he  c.an  only  be  bound  to  pay  wfiiat  may  be  fairly  found  due. 
If  only  $4,000,  his  friends  say  his  property  is  amply  competent 
to  meet  it.  This  is  the  course  which  should  be  taken,  if  no  ar- 
rangement can  be  made  with  the  treasury.  We  are  satisfied, 
that  the  authorities  of  the  state,  and  the  good  citizens  of  Rich- 
mond, will  not  permit  such  an  outrage  to  be  perpetrated  if  it 
should  be  true  that  any  one  should  be  mad  enough  to  think  of  re 
eisting  the  law  by  force. 

The  “Richmond  Compiler”  publishes  the- following  warrant — 
and  says — 

We  lay  before  our  readers  the  warrant  by  authority  of  which 
lieutenant  Randolph  is  .now  in  jail.  We  stated  the  maximum 
amount  due  by  .this  gentleman,  according  to"  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  inquiry-,  at  less  than  Jive  thousand  dollars.;  and  we 
shall  publish,  in  a day  or  two,  satisfactory  e vidence  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  statement.  Is  there  a man  in  the  community 
who  will  not  laugh  tit  the  solemn  falsehood,  with  which  it.  be- 
gins— “ whereas  lieut.  Randolph  stands  indebted  to  the  United 
States,  in  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  and  odd  dollars! 
Amusing  enough  this  to  some — but  not  exactly  in  accordance 
with  commonly  received  notions  of  justice  or  honesty. 

To  Edmund  Christian,  esq.  United  States  marshal  for  the  eastern 
district  of  Virginia. 

Whereas,  Robert  B.  Randolph,  late  acting  purser  of  the 
United  States  frigate  Constitution,  stands  indebted  to  the  U. 
States  in  the  sum  of  twenty  five  thousand,  ninety -se'yen  dollars 


and  eighty-three  cents,  agreeably  to  the  settlement  of  his  ac- 
count made  by  the  proper  accounting  officers  of  the  treasury,  a 
copy  of  which  is  herewith  enclosed. 

And,  whereas,  the  said  Robert  B.  Randolph,  having  failed  to 
pay  over,  according  to  the  act  of  congress,  passed  the  fifteenth 
day  of  May,  1820,  entitled,  “an  act  for  the  better  organization 
of  the  treasury  department,”  the  said  sum  of  twenty  five  thou- 
sand, ninety  seven  dollars  and  eighty  three  cents.  These  are 
therefore,  in  pursuance  of  the  said  act,  to  command  you  to  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  levy  and  collect  the  said  sum  of  twenty- 
five  thousand,  ninety  seven  dollars  and  eighty  three  cents,  by 
distress  and  sale  of  goods  and  chattels  of  the  said  Robert  B. 
Randolph,  giving  ten  days  previous  notice  of  such  intended 
sale,  by  affixing  art  advertisement  of  the  articles  to  be  sold  at 
two  or  more  public  places  in  the  town  or  county  where  the 
owner  of  such  goods  or  chattels  may  reside;  and  should  there 
not  be  found  sufficient  goods  and  chattels  to  satisfy  the  said 
sum  of  twenty-five  thousand,  ninety  seven  dollars  and  eighty- 
three  cents  remaining  unpaid  aforesaid,  you  are  hereby  com- 
manded to  commit  the  body  of  the  said  Robert  B.  Randolph  to 
prison,  there  to  remain  until  discharged  by  due  course  of  law. 

And  should  the  said  Robert  B.  Randolph  be  committed  to  pri- 
son as  aforesaid,  or  if  he  abscond,  and  goods  and  chattels 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  said  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand,  nine- 
ty-seven dollars  and  eight}’- three  cents,  be  not  found,  you  are 
hereby  further  commanded  to  levy  upon  and  expose  to  sale,  at 
public  auction,  for  ready  money,  to  the  highest  bidder,  the 
lands,  tenements  and  hereditaments  of  the  said  Robert  B.  Ran- 
dolph, or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  to  satisfy  the 
said  sum  of  twenty  five  thousand,  ninety  seven  dollars  and 
eighty-three  »«■  whatever  sum  there  may  remain  due  and 

unpaid  thereof,  after  you  shall  have  «ivcn  notice  of  w>id  snie, 
for  at  least,  three  weeks  prior  to  itstakittg  place,  in  not.  less  than 
three  public  places  in  the  county'  or  district  where  such  real  es- 
tate is  situated,  and  all  money  which  may  remain  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  sale,  after  satisfying  the  said  sum  of  twenty-five 
thousand,  ninety-seven  dollars  and  eighty-three  cents,  and  pay- 
ing the  reasonable  costs  and  charges  of  the  sale,  yon  are  re- 
quired to  return  to  the  proprietor  or  proprietors  of  the  land  or 
real  estate  sold  as  aforesaid;  and  whatever  you  may  do  in  obe- 
dience to  this  warrant,  make  return  thereof  to  this  office,  and 
for  your  so  doing,  this  shall  be  your  sufficient  authority. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal,  at  my  office,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States;  at  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, in  the  District  of  Columbia,  this  thirty  first,  day  of  Oc- 
tober, in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirty- three.  V.  MAXCY,  solicitor  of  the  treasury. 

Be  it  remembered  that  Virgil  Maxcy,  esq.  who  certified  the 
foregoing  warrants,  is  how,  and  was  at  the  time  of  doing  so, 
solicitor  of  the  treasury,  and  that  full  faith  and  credit  are  due  to 
his  official  attestations. 

L.  S.  In  testimony  whereof,  I.  Roger  B.  Taney,  secretary 
of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  have  hereunto  subscribed 
my  name,  and  caused  to  affix  the  seal  of  this  department,  at  the 
city  of  Washington,  this  31st  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty  three. 

R.  B.  TANEY,  secretary  of  the  treasury. 

The  “Richmond  Enquirer”  publishes  the  following  section  of 
the  law  under  which  Mr.  Randolph  has  been  arrested — 

“ Jind  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any  person  should  consi- 
der himself  aggrieved  by  any  warrant  issued  under  this  act,  be 
may  prefer  a bill  of  complaint  to  any  district  judge  of  the  United 
States,  setting  forth  therein  the  nature  and  extent,  of  the  injury 
of  which  he  complains;  and  thereupon  the  judge  aforesaid  may, 
i f in  his  opinion  the  case  requires  it,  grant  an  injunction  to  stay 
proceedings  on  such  warrant  altogether,  or  for  so  muck  thereof 
as  the  nature  of  the  case  requires;  but  no  injunction  shall  issue 
till  the  party  applying  for  the  same,  shall  give  bond  and  suffi- 
cient security,  conditioned  for  the  performance  of  such  judg- 
ment as  shall  be  awarded  against  the  complainant,  in  such 
amount  as  the  judge  granting  the  injunction  shall  prescribe;  nor 
shall  the  issuing  of  such  injunction  in  any  manner  impair  the 
lien  produced  by  the  issuing  of  such  warrant.” 

The  same  paper  adds — 

This  affair  has  generated  various  rumors — such  as,  1st,  that  the 
president  had  directed  the  account  to  be  made  out  for  the  large 
sum  of$25,000,  with  the  express  view  of  wreaking  his  resentment 
upon  R.  B.  R.  and  keeping  him  in  jail — (a  rumor  which  we 
have  no  doubt  is  utterly  untrue) — 2d,  that  it  was  the  purpose  of 
the  administration  to  have  him  carried  to  Washington— (a  ru- 
mor which  is  equally  false) — 3dly,  that  the  cavalry  of  this  city 
was  ordered  on  Thursday  last,  by  the  governor  of  the  common- 
wealth, to  hold  themselves  in  readiness — (a  rumor,  which  we 
have  no  doubt  is  correct,  but  the  purposes  of  which  order  are 
not  specified) — and  4thly,  the  rumor  stated  in  our  last — and  to 
which  the  following  card,  in  yesterday’s  Compiler,  is  supposed 
to  refer: 

A CARD. 

Henrico  jail,  November  20£7i,  1833. 
Dear  Robinson:  Do  me  the  favor  to  apprise  my  fellow-citi- 
zens through  your  paper,  that  it  is  my  intention  to  remain  in- 
carcerated within  these  walls,  however  tyrannical,  unjust  and 
unwarranted  the  mandate  which  requires  it.  I avail  myself  of 
this  opportunity  of  making  my  acknowledgments  to  those  who 
have  generously  come  forward  to  suggest  my  enlargement. 

I shall  exercise  foibearanoe  until  it  ceases  to  be  a virtue. 

R.  B.  RANDOLPH,  late  of  the  navy. 
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IN  THE  CASE  OF  MR.  PLEASANTS. 

The  “Richmond  Enquirer,”  after  noticing  the  arrest  of  Mr. 
Pleasants,  and  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  obtained  by  him  from 
judge  Brockcnbrough,  then  holding  his  session  of  the  superior 
court  of  law  and  chancery  for  Henrico  county,  and  the  pleading 
had  thereon,  observes— 

“We  understand  that  the  argument  will  be  reported  for  the 
press_and  we  shall  seize  the  earliest  opportunity  to  lay  it  be- 
fore our  readers. 

“We  know  not  who  has  been  most  active  in  getting  up  or 
continuing  this  prosecution  in  Alexandria.  But  we  have  no 
idea  that  the  president  of  the  United  States  has  directly  or  indi- 
rectly participated  in  this  prosecution.  It  may  have  been  im- 
proper to  commence  this  proceeding  at  all;  it  may  have  been  in- 
expedient to  press  it— we  have  not  heard  the  argument,  nor  .ex- 
amined the  question  at  all— but  it  will  be  ultimately  productive 
of  this  effect:  that  if  the  act  of  congress  be  unconstitutional,  it 
may  be  forthwith  repealed.  If  it  be  agreeable  to  the  consti.tu 
tion,  yet  exceptionable  or  defective  in  its  provisions,  it  may  be 
umended.” 

From,  the  Richmond  Enquirer  of  November  22. 

WRIT  OF  HABEAS  CORPUS. 

The  opinion  was  pronounced  on  Wednesday,  and  the  defen- 
dant is  discharged.  We  shall  lay  the  argument  of  council  before 
our  readers  in  our  next,  and  in  the  mean  time  hasten  to  publish 
the  opinion  of  judge  Broc  kenbrough — which,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  say,  is  luminous  profound  and  conclusive.  It  has  given  ge- 
neral and  undissembled  satisfaction,  it  is  a source  of  much  re- 
gret that  the  United  States  attorney  for  the  district  should  have 
conceived  it  his  duty  to  insist  upon  the  issuing  of  this  process: 

Exparte  John  II.  Pleasants — On  a writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

The  applicant  is  in  custody  of  tile  marshal  for  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  Virginia;  and  has  petitioned  for,  and  obtained  a habeas 
corpus,  to  relieve  him  from  what  he  alleges  to  be  an  illegal  de- 
tention. The  marshal  has  made  a return  to  the  writ,  by  which 
it  appears  that  he  arrested  the  petitioner  under  authority,  of  an 
attachment  issued  from  the  circuit  court  of  the  district  of  Co 
lumbia,  for  the  county  of  Alexandria,  for  a contempt  by  him 
committed,  in  not  attending  the  said  court  as  a witness,  after 
being  thereto  legally  summoned.  The  attachment  itself,  and 
the  previous  proceedings,  together  with  an  affidavit  of  the  at 
torney  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  are  annexed  to  the  return. 
By  these  it  appears,  that  the  grand  jury  of  that  county  have  be- 
fore them  a bill  of  indictment  charging  Robert  B.  Randolph  and 
others  with  a conspiracy  to  commit  an  assault  on  the  president 
of  the  United  States,  in' the  said  county,  and  that  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  said  attorney,  the  said  Pleasants  may  be  a material 
witness  in  the  said  prosecution. 

Many  important  subjects  have  been  brought  into  view  during 
this  discussion,  of  which  I shall  notice  such  as  I shall  deem  lie 
"cessary  to  enable  me  to  form  a correct  opinion  ori  the  case.  At 
the  very  threshold  I am  met  with  the  objection,  that  this  court 
cannot  take  cognizance  of  the  case,  because  the  arrest  of  which 
the  applicant  complains  has  been  made  by  virtue  of  a process  of 
a court  of  the  United  Stcdtes , who  alone  can  judge  of  the  legality 
of  the  arrest.  This  is  a delicate  question,  and  is  attended  with 
difficulty.  When  I look  to  the  habeas  corpus  act,  1 find  that  its 
provisions  are  very  general  and  comprehensive.  Jt  declares  that 
whenever  a person  detained  in  custody,  (whether  charged  with 
a criminal  offence  or  not),  shall  apply  for  a writ  of  habeas  corpus 
ad  subjiciendum,  and  shall  shew  by  affidavifor  other  evidence  pro- 
bable cause  to  believe  that  he  is  detained  in  custody  without  law- 
ful authority,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  court  to  award  the  writ,. 
And  the  court  before  whom  the  prisoner  shall  be  brought,  shall 
proceed  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  his  imprisonment,  and  shall 
either  discharge  him,  admit  him  to  bail,  or,,  remand  him  into 
custody,  as  the  law  and  evidence  shall  require,  in  every  case  in 
which  there  is  a detention  without  lawful  authority,  the  court 
may  relieve  the  party  detained.  It  would  seem  that  if  the  corn 
mitment  be  made  by  a court  having  jurisdiction  to  commit,  this 
court  ought  not  to  discharge,  although  the  judgment  of  the  com- 
mitting court  be  erroneous.  But  if  it  be  made  by  a court  having 
no  jurisdiction,  then  the  discharge  may  be  made. 

Without  going  into  the  controverted  question  of  commitments 
made  under  unconstitutional,  and  therefore  void  laws,  there 
may  be  cases  in  which  under  constitutional  and  valid  laws  a cir- 
cuit court  of  the  United  States  may  exceed  its  commission.  It 
may  exercise  powers  which  the  law  will  not  warrant.  By  such 
unwarranted  jurisdiction  they  may  seriously  encroach  on  the 
personal  liberty  of  men  whom  the  state  courts  are  bound  to  pro- 
tect. Would  not  the  judges  in  such  cases  neglect  their  duty,  if 
the  failed  to  protect  them? 

In  the  present  case  a foreign  court,  that  is  a court  sitting  be- 
yond the  limits  of  Virginia,  and  alleged  to  have  only  a local  ju- 
risdiction, has  sent  its  process  beyond  its  own  territory,  and  ar- 
rested an  individual  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court.  I find 
it  to  be  a general  principle,  that  the  courts  of  one  slate  or  county 
cannot  issue  its  process  into  another  without  the  consent  of  that 
“other;  but  the  court  of  the  county  of  Alexandria  claims  an  ex- 
ception from  that  general  principle,  and  undertakes  to  arrest  a 
citizen  within  our  jurisdiction.  When  that  citizen  claims  the 
protection  of  onr  own  laws,  surely  it  becomes  a proper  sub- 
ject of  investigation  here,  whether  that  court  is.bound  by  the 
general  principle,  or  comes  within  the  exemption  which  is  claim- 
ed. I am  of  opinion  that  I ought  to  entertain  jurisdiction  of  the 
ease.  > 


A great  deal  of  ingenious  and  forcible  argument  has  been 
used  to  prove,  that  the  federa!«rourts  have  no  right  to  altach  for 
a contempt  of  their  process,  or  indeed,  to  punish  by  attachment 
in  any  case.  I do  not,  however,  agree  with  the  counsel  in  many 
of  the  views  he  has  presented  on  this  subject.  In  our  stale 
courts  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  the  power.  We  are 
in  the  daily  habit  of  imposing  fines,  or  attaching  witnesses  who 
refuse  to  obey  the  process  of  subpoena,  and  I do  not  see  how 
courts  of  justice  can  perform  the  business  before  them  without 
the  exercise  of  this  or  some  equivalent  power.  My  opinion  is, 
that  the  constitution  does  vest  in  congress  the  power  of  arming 
their  courts  with  those  powers  which  are  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  discharge  their  duties  and  in  one  case  it  imperatively 
requires  that  the  courts  should  exercise  those  powers;  for  the 
sixth  amendment  declares,  “that  in  all  criminal  prosecutions,  thp 
accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  have  compulsory  process  for  ob- 
taining witnesses  in  his  favor.”  Before  the  establishment  of 
the  cpnstilution,  it  was  well  known  in  every  state  of  the  union, 
what  was  the  nature  and  character  of  the  compulsory  process  by 
which  the  commands  of  the  courts  were  enforced.  The  process 
of  attachment  was  a well  established  process  for  that  purpose, 
and  when  the  constitution  vested  congress  with  the  power  of 
establishing  courts,  the  17th  clause  of  the  eighth  section  may 
fairly  he  understood  as  vesting  them  with  the  power  of  authoris- 
ing those  courts  to  issue  attachments,  or  other  process,  neces- 
sary to  carry  their  orders  into  effect. 

But  I have  not  yet  seen  any  law  of  congress,  which  authorises 
the  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States  in  any  case  to  issue  at- 
tachments to  run  into  another  district  or  slate  than  that  in  which 
they  are  holding  their  courts.  It  was  deemed  necessary  to  give 
an  express  authority  by  the  act  of  1793  to  the  courts,  to  issue 
snbpocenas  into  another  distiict  or  state.  The  act.  did  not  follow 
up  this  grant  by  authorising  attachments  to  run  into  another 
state,  in  case  of  disobedience  ofi.be  process  of  subpoena.  Tim 
service  of  any  kind  of  process  from  one  state  in  another  state 
was  at  that  time  nnsual,  and  if  it  was  necessary  tliatn  law 
should  be  passed  to  sanction  that  practice,  it  is  much  okare<  ne- 
cessary that  the  more  searching,  and  more  compulsory  process 
of  attachment  should  be  authorised  by  law.  If  this  case  then 
rested  here,  I am  of  opinion  that  ! should  be  justified  in  discharg- 
ing the  petitioner,  unless  some  act  of  congress  can  be  shewn,, 
authorising  a circuit  court  of  the  United  States  to  issue  attach- 
ments into  another  state  than  that  in  which  it  is  sitting.  But 
the  investigation  which  has  taken  place  here  will  probably  jus- 
tify, if  it  does  not  require,  that  I should  examine  the  question 
whether  the  circuit  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  lias  a right 
to  issue  the  process  of  subpoena  beyond  the  territory  of  the  dis- 
trict, in  a case  arising  under  the  municipal  Xaw  of  the  district. 

The  judiciary  act  of  1789,  §14,  [1st  Story’s  ed.  p.  59  declares, 
that  the  courts  of  the  U.  States  “shall  have  power  to  issue  writs 
of  scire  facias,  habeas  corpus,  and  all  other  writs  not  specially 
provided  for  by  statute,  whirl)  may  be  necessary  for  the  exercise 
of  their  respective  jurisdiction,  and  agreeable  to  the  principles 
and  usages  of  law.”  The  act  of  1793,  §6,  [1st  Story,  312],  de- 
clared “that  subpoenas  for  witnesses  who  may  be  required  to  at- 
tend a court  of  the  United  States  in  any  district  thereof  may  run 
into  any  other  district:  provided,  that  in  civil  causes  the  wit- 
nesses living  out  of  the  district  in  which  the  court  is  liolden  do 
not  live  at  a greater  distance  than  one  hundred  miles  from  the 
place  of  holding  the  same.”  These  early  acts  were  applicable 
to  the  circuit  and  district  courts  of  the  United  States  which  had 
been  recently  established.  The  District  of  Columbia  was  es- 
tablished afterwards,  and  on  the  27th  February,  1801.  the  first 
act  was  passed  “concerning  the  District  of  Columbia.”  The 
first  section  of  that  act  declared,  “that  the  laws  of  the  state  of 
Virginia  as  they  now  exist,  shall  be,  and  continue  in  force  in 
that  part  of  the  District  of  Columbia  which  was  ceded  by  the 
said  state  to  the  United  States,  and  that  t-he  laws  of  the  state  of 
Maryland  as  they  now  exist,  shall  be,  and  continue  in  force  in 
the  other  part  of  the  district,  &c.” 

The  second  section  of  the  act  forms  the  district  into  two  coun- 
ties, and  directs  that  a court  shall  be  liolden  in  each. 

The  third  section  organizes  the  court.  It  declares  “that  there 
shall  he  a court  in  said  distiict,  which  shall  be  called  the  circuit 
cjpurt  of  the  District  of  Columbia,”  and  “the  said  court,  and  the 
judges  thereof,  shall  have  all  the  powers  by  Jaw  vested  in  the 
circuit  courts,  and  the  judges  of  the  circuit  courts  of  the  United 
Stales.” 

It  is  this  latter  clause,  taken  in  connection  with  the  6th  sec- 
tion of  the  act  of  1793,  which  is  supposed  to  confer  on  the  cir- 
cuit court  of  Alexandria  the  power  to  issue  its  process  of  sub- 
poena in  all  cases  which  may  be  brought  before  it,  into  any  other 
district:  and  1 am  now  to  inquire  into  the  correctness  of  this 
opinion. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  courts  of  the  U.  States,  estab- 
lished under  the  third  article  of  the  constitution,  are  vested  with 
limited  powers  only.  If  a case  does  notarise  under  the  consti- 
tution, or  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  treaties  made  under 
their  authority;  or,  if  it  does  not  affect  ambassadors,  other  pub- 
lic ministers  or  consuls;  or,  ifit  is  notone  of  maritime  or  admiral- 
ty jurisdiction,  if  it  is  not  a controversy  to  which  the  U.  States 
are  a party,  or  between  two  or  more  states,  or  between  a state 
and  citizens  of  another  state,  or  between  citizens  of  different 
states,  or  between  citizens  of  the  same  state,  claiming  lands 
under  grants  of  different  states,  or  between  a slate  and  citizens 
thereof,  and  foreign  states,  citizens,  or  subjects:  if  such  he  not  the 
state  of  the  cases,  the  federalcourts  have  no  jurisdiction.  In  tha^ 
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large  class  of  cases  rising  out  of  the  municipal  law  of  a state,  the 
federal  courts  have  no  jurisdiction,  the  state  courts  exclusive 
jurisdiction.  In  all  cases  of  crimes  committed  against  a state;  in 
all  cases  of  contract  between  citizens  of  the  same  state;  in  all 
cases  of  alienation  or  descent  of  lands  in  which  citizens  of  the 
same  state  are  concerned;  in  all  cases  of  meum  and  tuum, 
whether  in  law  or  equity,  between  citizen  and  citizen;  in  short, 
in  the  every  day  business  of  life  between  members  of  the  same 
sovereignty,  the  state  courts  alone  have  the  jurisdiction. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  large  as  is  the  jurisdiction  of  the  fe- 
deral courts,  that  of  the  state  courts  is  much  more  extensive. 
When  the  congress  by  their  act  of  1793  authorised  the  process 
of  subpoena  to  issue  from  one  district  into  another,  the  effect 
was  to  authorise  ttie  circuit  court  to  send  such  process  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  state  in  which  they  are  located.  But  the  state 
courts  had  no  power  to  send  out  such  extra-territorial  process. 
This  then,  was  the  state  of  things  when  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia was  organized.  There  were  in  each  state  two  distinct  sets 
of  tribunals,  emanating  from,  and  belonging  to  different  political 
bodies.  To  the  one  set  was  confided  the  power  of  issuing  the 
process  of  subpoena  out  of  their  own  bounds;  to  the  other,  it 
was  denied.  Thus  the  circuit  court  for  the  district  of  Virginia, 
sitting  in  Richmond  could  send  a subpoena  for  a witness  to  Mary- 
land; but  the  district  of  Henrico,  or  the  general  court  of  Virginia, 
sitting  in  the  same  place,  had  no  such  power. 

This  broad  distinction  between  the  subjects  of  jurisdiction  in 
the  two  sets  ofjudicial  tribunals  was  plainly  in  the  view  of  con- 
gress, when  they  undertook  the  task  of  providing  or  adopting  a 
system  of  laws  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

As  the  two  states  had  parted  with  all  jurisdiction  over  the 
district,  and  the  people  contained  therein,  it  became  necessary 
to  organize  a court  or  courts  for  the  district.  They  had  ex- 
clusive power  of  legislating  for  it.  It  was  in  their  power  to  have 
two  acts  of  courts,,  us  in  every  other  part  of  the  United  States — 
that  is,  one  court  to  be  vested  with  federal  powers,  another 
court  with  municipal  powers.  But  the  size  of  the  territory, 
and  xh*v-»umber  of  people  did  not  require  such  a divison  of 
courts,  and  considerations  of  economy  probably  forbid  the  ap- 
pointment ofso  many  judges.  They  therefore  decided  on  having 
only  one  court,  which  they  denominated  the  circuit  court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

But  still  they  kept  up  the  distinction  between  federal  judicial 
power — and  municipal,  or  quasi  state  judicial  power — although 
they  conferred  both  kinds  of  power  on  the  same  court.  Thus, 
in  the  first  section  they  enacted  that  the  laws  of  the  state  of 
Virginia  should  continue  to  be  the  law  of  one  part  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  the  laws  of  Maryland  of  the  other.  Previously  thereto, 
the  constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  had  disrobed 
the  states  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  as  well  as  the  other  states, 
of  all  those  powers  which  had  been  conferred  on  congress — and 
. bad  disrobed  the  courts  of  those  states  of  all  those  judicial 
powers,  which  had  been  conferred  exclusively  on  the  federal 
tribunals.  What  laws  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  were  thus  de- 
clared to  be  in  force  in  the  District  of  Columbia?  They  were 
the  municipal  laws  of  those  states — the  laws  founded  upon  the 
reserved  rights  of  those  states.  Amongst  those  laws  of  Virginia 
and  Maryland  which  are  thus  continued  in  force  in  the  district, 

I will  ask,  whether  there  were  any  which  authorised  the  pro- 
cess of  the  courts  of  the  one  to  run  into,  and  to  be  exercised 
in  the  other?  Very  far  from  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  a fixed 
principle  of  those  laws,  that  the  process  of  their  courts  could  not 
issue  beyond,  their  territory.  When  the  laws  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland  were  adopted  for  the  district  by  this  section,  that 
principle  was  adopted  with  them,  and  consequently  the  process 
of  the  courts  of  the  district,  so  far  as  it  was  required  to  carry 
into  effect  those  laws,  could  not  issue  beyond  the  territory  of  the 
district. 

I presume  it  will  be  contended,  that  as  before  the  cession  pro- 
cess could  run  from  Alexandria  into  the  different  counties  of 
Virginia,  so  after  the  cession,  by  the  adoption  of  the  Virginia 
laws  the  process  of  Alexandria  will  still  run  into  Virginia.  If 
this  should  be  said,  it  will  be  answered  that  by  the  cession, 
Alexandria  and  a part  of  Fairfax  were  cut  off  from  Virginia;  so 
as  to  be  no  longer  a part  of  her  territory;  and  process  thereof, 
could  no  longer  run  from  Virginia  into  that  separated  territory, 
nor  vice  versa. 

Amongst  the  laws  ofVirginia  thus  adopted  by  congress,  were 
the  laws  concerning  assaults  and  conspiracies.  These  were 
common  law  offences,  and  the  punishment  for  them  was  plainly 
prescribed.  In  neither  of  these  cases  nor  in  any  other  case,  of 
either  a criminal  or  civil  character,  was  there  any  law  of  Vir- 
ginia, (nor  is  there  now),  by  which  a witness  could  he  taken  by 
process  of  a Virginia  court  from  any  place  beyond  her  territory, 
and  brought  to  Virginia  to  testify.  This  may  be  a defect,  but  it 
is  one  which  grows  out  of  our  political  condition,  and  can  only 
be  remedied,  1 presume,  by  the  consent  or  agreement  of  the 
states.” 

Such  is  the  character  of  the  laws  of  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
which  were  adopted  for  the  District  ofColumbia,  by  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  act  of  Feb.  1801.  Congress  in  thus  prescribing  for  the 
district  a code  of  municipal  laws,  intended  to  act  for  them  in 
the  same  character  that  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states  act 
towards  the  people  of  their  states.  They  had  previously  pro- 
vided for  them  a set  of  federal  laws  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
the  United  States.  For,  as  the  district  in  a different  form,  and 
under  its  former  organization  as  parts  of  two  states,  had  always 
been  and  still  continued  a part  of  the  United  States,  the  laws 
previously  enacted  by  congress,  growing  out  of  the  granted- 


powers,  were  still  applicable  to  them,  and  it  was  not  thought 
necessary  to  re-enact  them  specially  for  the  district.  Thus  the 
people  of  the  district  were  immediately  provided  with  two  sets 
of  laws,  municipal  and  federal. 

It  then  became  necessary  to  provide  a court  or  courts,  to  carry 
into  effect  within  the  district,  as  well  the  federal  as  the  munici- 
pal laws.  They  created  one  court  for  the  whole  district,  and 
vested  it  “with  all  the  powers  by  law  vested  in  the  circuit  courts 
of  the  United  States”— sec.  3. 

It  has  been  argued,  that  as  the  sixth  section  of  the  act  of  1793 
declared,  that  subpoenas  for  witnesses  who  may  be  required  to 
attend  a court  in  any  district  may  run  into  any  other  district,  so 
the  eircuit  court  for  the  District  ofColumbia,  being  vested  with 
the  same  powers,  may  direct  subpoenas  to  run  in  all  cases  of 
which  they  have  cognizance  from  their  district  into  any  other 
district.  But  this,  I apprehend,  is  a non  sequitor.  The  power 
conferred  by  this  third  section  on  the  circuit  courts  of  Colum- 
bia, is  the  same  with  that  conferred  on  the  other  circuit  courts, 
and  not  greater.  What  then  were  the  powers  quoad  hoc  confer- 
red on  the  other  circuit  courts.  To  issue  subpoenas  into  another 
district,  in  cases  before  them,  of  which  they  had  cognizance, 
that  is,  in  federal  and  not  municipal  cases:  of  these  latter,  they 
have  no  jurisdiction,  and  therefore  cannot,  in  such  cases,  issue 
subpoenas  into  another  district.  But  the  circuit  court  of  Colum- 
bia have  the  same  powers  with  those  of  the  other  circuit  courts 
— that  is  to  say,  they  have  the  power  in  federal  cases  to  issue 
subpoenas  to  another  district;  but  in  municipal  cases,  in  cases 
arising  under  the  laws  ofVirginia  and  Maryland,  they  have  no 
such  power.  To  allow  them  the  power  in  such  cases  is  not  to 
give  them  merely  ail  the  powers  belonging  to  the  other  circuit 
courts,  but  more  than  all — which  cannot  be  allowed.  They 
would  have  more  powers  on  this  subject  than  all  the  other 
courts,  state  and  federal  combined,  if  this  were  permitted.  If 
instead  of  blending  all  the  judicial  powers  of  the  district— fede- 
ral and  municipal — in  the  same  court,  they  have  been  separated 
as  they  are  in  every  state  in  the  union,  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty on  this  subject. 

If,  after  adopting  the  laws  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  in  the 
first  section,  they  had  created  a court  to  carry  into  effect  those 
laws— and  then  created  a different  court  to  carry  into  effect  the 
federal  laws  of  the  union,  and  vested  that  court  with  all  the 
powers  abiding  in  the  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States,  every 
one  would  see,  that  whilst  to  the  latter  the  power  in  question 
was  given,  from  the  former  it  was  withheld.  If  to  any  one  it 
seems  strange,  that  the  courts  of  the  same  district  should  have 
a power  or  not,  according  as  the  subject  before  them  is  of  fede- 
ral or  municipal  character,  I can  only  say  that  a similar  specta- 
cle may  be  seen  in  every  state  of  this  union.  If  a man  he  charg- 
ed with  robbing  the  mail  in  Henrico,  and  be  brought  before  the 
circuit  court  of  the  United  States,  sitting  in  Richmond,  the  judg- 
es of  that  court  may  send  their  process  for  the  witnesses  to  any 
district,  that  is,  any  state  in  the  union.  If  the  companion  of  that 
man  be  charged  with  robbing  on  the  highway  passengers  in  a 
private  carriage,  and  he  be  brought  before  the  circuit  court  of 
Henrico,  for  trial,  the  judge  of  that  court  cannot  send  process 
for  witnesses  to  Alexandria,  Baltimore,  or  any  other  place  out 
of  the  state. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  in  le- 
gislating for  the  District  of  Columbia,  acts  as  the  congress  of  the 
whole  United  States,  and  not  as  the  legislature  of  that  particu- 
lar place.  I cannot  understand  this  doctrine.  The  laws  of  the 
United  States,  passed  by  virtue  of  the  powers  specified  in  the 
first  fifteen  clauses  of  the  8th  section,  apply  to  the  people  and 
territory  of  the  ten  miles  square,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  But  the  16th  section  gives  to  con- 
gress powers  to  exercise  exclusive  legislation  over  that  district. 
This  power  consists  of  two  parts:  first,  the  specific,  given  pow- 
er of  federal  legislation,  and  secondly,  the  residuum  of  legisla- 
tive power,  which  in  other  cases  is  reserved  to  the  states.  This 
residuum  is  surely  as  much  local,  as  is  the  legislative  power  of 
the  states.  Congress  stands  to  the  district  in  the  same  relation, 
that  the  state  legislatures  do  to  the  respective  states.  And  as  a 
state  legislature  can  only  legislate  for  its  own  state,  and  cannot 
enforce  its  laws  beyond  its  own  limits,  so  neither  can  congress 
in  legislating  for  the  district,  cause  its  district  laws  to  be  car- 
ried into  effect  in  the  states  without  their  concurrence. 

The  total  legislation  of  the  states  is  made  up  of  federal  legis- 
lation by  congress,  and  of  local  legislation  by  the  state  legisla- 
tures. How  can  the  legislation  of  the  district  consist  of  more 
parts?  All  that  it  can  ask  is,  federal  and  local  legislation.  If, 
in  addition  to  these,  you  give  it  a local  legislation,  which  is  to 
operate  generally,  not  in  that  place  only,  but  in  all  other  places, 
you  mar  the  beauty  and  symmetry  of  the  whole  federal  system, 
and  confer  on  congress  a power  of  doing  indirectly  that  which 
it  cannot  directly  perform.  Congress  cannot  pass  municipal 
laws  for  the  states;  but  if  in  passing  municipal  laws  for  the  dis- 
trict, they  can  affect  or  impair  the  municipal  laws  of  the  states, 
they  do  legislate  for  the  states  on  those  municipal  subjects.  In 
taking  this  view  of  the  constitution,  I should  say,  that  congress 
has  no  right  to  pass  any  law  directing  the  process  of  the  courts 
ofColumbia  to  run  into  any  of  the  states,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
forcing the  merely  municipal  laws  of  the  district,  though  those 
municipal  laws  should  be  enacted,  or  adopted  by  congress  itself. 

I do  not,  however,  think  that  they  have  as  to  this  matter,  yet 
passed  such  a law — as  I have  already  endeavored  to  prove. 

Upon  the  whole,  I am  clearly  of  opinion,  that  the  applicant 
is  detained  in  custody  without  lawful  authority,  and  that  he 
must  be  forthwith  discharged. 
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Od~This  is  the  “season  of  documents”  and  of  docu- 
mentary papers — a season  at  which  the  partial  command 
that  we  have  over  the  contents  of  our  pages  is  prostrated 
by  the  “rush  of  matter,”  imperiously  demanding  a place; 
and  on  this  also  we  have  but  little  discretion,  for  so  it  is, 
and  from  the  nature  of  things  must  be,  that  some  arti- 
cles, given  out  and  prepared  for  the  press  in  the  early 
part  of  the  week,  are  oftentimes  such  as  would  not  be 
preferred,  in  different  circumstances,  to  others  received 
towards  the  close  of  the  week.  We  may,  in  part,  cor- 
rect the  latter  by  adding  force  to  the  mechanical  power 
in  the  printing  office,  and  have  provided  for  it:  and,  by 
the  assistance  of  extra  sheets,  we  shall  make  a full  record 
of  important  papers,  though  not  so  promptly,  in  many 
cases,  as  is  desirable,  because  that  the  period  of  our  pub- 
lication is  weekly,  v ich  it  is  not  within  our  means  to 
change,  if  otherwise  considered  expedient. 

The  present  sheet  is  nearly  and  closely  filled  with  the 
proceedings  of  congress,  the  president’s  annual  message, 
and  Mr.  Duane’s  exposition,  relative  to  his  removal  from 
the  treasury  department;  and  some  few  articles  which 
were  previously  in  type.  Our  next  number  will  consist 
of  24  pages,  instead  of  16,  and  we  shall  dispose  of  a large 
amount  of  documentary  matter,  including  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  his  special  re- 
ort  concerning  the  public  deposites.  These  would  have 
een  preferred,  had  they  reached  us  in  season — but  must 
be  delayed.  There  are  several  other  long  articles  which 
we  have  also  an  earnest  desire  to  publish,  immediately. 

We  had  a good  deal  of  “editorial  matter”  ready  for 
this  sheet — but  such  must  always  give  way  to  important 
public  papers  and  proceedings — even  if  the  labor  of  pre- 
paring it  is  wasted,  by  the  delay. 

The  23d  congress  of  the  United  States  met  at  Wash- 
ington, as  usual,  on  the  2d  instant,  being  the  first  Mon- 
day in  December,  and  the  proceedings  will  be  found  in 
subsequent  pages,  those  of  the  first  day  occupying  an  un- 
common space,  because  of  the  claims  of  two  gentlemen 
to  one  seat  in  the  senate,  and  of  those  of  two  others  to  the 
same  seat  in  the  house  of  representatives.  And  as  on 
account  of  certain  peculiarities  in  these  claims,  important 
principles  will  rest  on  the  decisions  to  he  made  concern- 
ing them,  we  have  given  the  preliminary  matters  at  con- 
siderable length. 

It  is  proper  to  add,  that  the  condensed  reports  which 
we  shall  make  of  the  proceedings  of  congress,  will,  as 
heretofore,  he  generally  drawn  from  the  columns  of  the 
“National  Intelligencer;”  the  accuracy  of  the  reports  in 
which  has  never  been  rivalled  in  the  United  States. 

We  have  not  time  or  space  for  the  insertion  of  some 
remarks  which  we  had  prepared  on  the  president’s  mes- 
sage; but  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  that 
part  which  relates  to  the  finances.  The  facts  stated,  as 
to  the  condition  of  these,  so  nearly  approach  certain  arti- 
cles published  in  the  Register,  as  might  lead  one  to  sup- 
pose that  the  latter  had  been  used  to  bring  out  the  former 
— if  such  suggestions  ought  not  to  have  occurred  to  every 
reflecting  man,  unconnected  with  the  “by  authority,”  or 
thorough-party  press,  being  permitted  to  examine  for  him- 
self. 

The  express  for  the  New  York  editors  brought  the 
president’s  message  to  Baltimore,  (36  miles)  in  one  hour 
and  thirty-seven  minutes!  The  roads  were  heavy,  and 
the  rider  so  exhausted  that  he  fell  down  immediately  af- 
ter he  dismounted.  The  message  reached  New  York  at 
4 o’clock  A.  M.  on  Wednesday — it  was  expected  at  12 
M.  or  in  twelve  hoars.  But  the  night  was  dark,  it  rain- 
ed, and  the  roads;  as  before  observed,  were  heavy. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Clay  will  renew  his  bill  con- 
cerning the  public  lands,  and  that  Mr.  Calhoun  will  soon 
move  a repeal  of  the  force  bill.  We  hope  that  the  first 
may  again  pass,  and  the  second  be  done  away— forthwith. 

We  have  some  shameful  accounts,  if  true,  of  forcing 
the  hills  of  the  favored  state  banks  on  persons  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  United  States.  In  the  west,  the  bills  of  one 
of  these  banks  were  instantly  sold  at  4 or  5 per  cent,  dis- 
count, and  a writer  in  the  “Norfolk  Herald”  says  that 
the  troops  who  lately  left  Old  Point  Comfort  for  Ala- 
bama, disposed  of  theirs  at  12^  cents  loss  in  the  dollar,* 
in  exchange  for  U.  S.  bank  paper.  The  fact  is,  the 
notes  of  these  banks  cannot  be  rendered,  or  at  least  will 
not  be  rendered  money , when  distant  from  their  places  of 
issue,  with  certain  exceptions.  We  shall  refer  to  this 
subject,  when  the  pressure  of  documents  is  a little  over. 

The  price  of  stocks  has  generally  declined  because  of 
the  general  want  of  money — but  the  bank  of  the  United 
States  being  now  amply  secured  against  all  casualties,  no 
matter  'how  originating,  has  resumed  its  discounts  at 
New  York,  &c.  and  the  stock  of  this  bank  has  obtained  a 
small  advance,  being  worth  about  108  dollars,  the  share. 

We  may  look  for  the  incorporation  of  many  new  banks 
during  the  sessions  of  the  several  state  legislatures,  now 
holding,  or  about  to  commence.  It  appears  to  be  a favorite 
project  in  several  of  them  to  incorporate  one  large  state 
bank,  with  power  to  establish  offices  at  different  places — • 
which  we  should  also  prefer,  if  the  manufacture  of  paper- 
money  is  not  already  sufficiently  extensive!- — and  for  the 
reason  that  the  fewer  banks  we  have  the  better  for  the 
people,  if  sufficiently  numerous  to  supply  a safe  circu- 
lating medium.  With  the  multiplication  of  banks,  batches 
of  “little-great  men”  are  begotten,  for  presidents,  cash- 
iers, directors,  &c.  and  new  struggles  for  profits  on 
speculations  are  started,  which  must  run  their  course  for 
good  or  evil  to  the  speculators,  as  the  case  may  be,  but 
only  for  evil  to  the  people,  at  large— who  are  always  in- 
jured when  private  fortunes  are  built  up  by  mere  dealings 
in  money  or  stocks.  Let  not  this  class  of  unproductive 
persons  be  increased;  the  present  members  of  it  are  suf- 
ficiently powerful;  but  some  of  these  are  nearly  satisfied, 
perhaps,  and,  being  filled,  the  disposition  to  leech  the 
ublic  is  less  ravenous  than  it  was.  Besides,  such  state 
anks  with  liberal  capitals  actually  paid  in,  might  not 
only  render  much  service  in  exchanges  within  their  re- 
spective states,  but,  if  prudently  conducted,  would  keep 
in  wholesome  check  the  other  state  banks,  and  so  act  to 
preserve  a sound  currency  by  restraining  the  issues  of 
paper  money:  but  it  must  not  be  expected  that  they,  on 
any  of  the  state  banks,  can  supply  a currency  so  equaliz- 
ed in  all  parts  of  the  union,  as  exists  in  the  issues  of  the 
bank  of  the  United  States.  Their  notes,  when  in  dis- 
tant places,  will  be  merchandise , the  price  of  which  must 
be  regulated  by  the  “shavers.” 

Twenty  companies  of  the  United  States  troops  are  now 
in  motion  for  Alabama.  Immediate  action  by  them,  we 
are  told,  is  not  expected;  but  they  will  be  held  in  readi- 
ness to  remove  intruders  on  the  Indian  lands  after  a 
certain  day  in  January  next.  The  troops  are  to  ascend 
the  Savannah  river,  and  from  thence  proceed  by  land  to 
the  United  States  military  post  in  Alabama. 

The  “Norfolk  Herald”  gives  an  account  of  the  troops 
which  embarked  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  or  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, on  the  1st  inst.  on  their  way  to  Alabama,  under  com- 
mand of  major  Heileman.  They  consist  of  companies 
A,  H and  I,  of  the  1st  regiment  of  artillery,  B and  H,  of 

*The  names  of  those  who  so  shaved  the  poor  soldiers— (whose 
pay  is  six  dollars  per  month!),  ought  to  be  made  known. 
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the  3d,  and  A,  B and  C,  of  the  4th.  They  are  accom- 
panied by  the  band  of  the  artillery  school  of  practice. 

The  “Herald”  adds  the  following  very  mysterious  pa- 
ragraph : 

“As  much  political  consequence  has  been  attached  to  the 
movement  of  troops  to  Alabama,  in  which,  at  the  first,  we  par- 
ticipated, it  may  not  be  amiss  for  us  now,  upon  better  informa- 
tion, to  avow  our  disbelief  of  its  having  any  connection  with  the 
recent  misunderstanding  between ‘the  two  governments,’ but 
that  it  is  merely  a precautionary  measure  in  reference  to  another 
party.  Our  information  does  not  permit  us  to  be  more  explicit 
at  present.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  say,  that  the  alarmists  may 
quiet  their  apprehensions— there  will  be  no  war  in  Alabama-” 

The  legislatures  of  Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illi- 
nois met  on  the  2d  inst.  the  first  Monday  in  December; 
that  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  3d,  the  first  Tuesday  of  De- 
cember. Those  of  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee, 
South  Carolina  and  Alabama  were  in  session  previously, 
and  so  remain.  Several  other  of  the  state  legislatures 
are  about  to  meet:  that  of  Maryland  on  the  last  Monday 
of  the  present  month. 

The  winter  is  the  most  “convenient  season”  for  such 
meetings — to  the  members  and  others  having  business  at 
the  seats  of  the  state  governments  respectively — but  it 
would  be  more  convenient  to  editors,  if  such  meetings 
were  “distributed”  through  all  the  months  of  the  year: 
for  congress  furnishes  more  matter,  in  general,  than  any 
of  us  can  give  to  the  people,  at  length,  as  it  is  presented 
for  insertion. 

William  C.  Preston  has  been  elected  a senator  of  the 
United  States,  from  South  Carolina,  to  fill  the  vacancy' 
occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Miller , who  lately 
held  that  trust. 

One  of  the  chief  purposes  of  Mr.  Clay’s  journey  was 
nearly  defeated  by  the  perpetual  crowd  of  persons  by 
which  he  was  surrounded.  He  is  an  extensive  farmer, 
and  has  paid  much  attention  to  improving  the  stock  of 
horses,  cattle  and  sheep,  &c.  and  thereby  rendered  great 
good  to  the  people  of  his  own  state,  as  well  as  benefitted 
himself — 'and  he  much  desired  to  make  personal  observa- 
tions on  the  husbandry  and  stocks  of  the  states  which  he 
visited,  and  to  converse  with  practical  farmers  and  breed- 
ers, which,  as  above  stated,  he  had  not  many  opportuni- 
ties of  doing.  We  learn,  however,  that  he  made  several 
purchases — among  them  a jack  for  $1,000 — and  that  he 
offered  500  for  a bull,  if  delivered  in  Kentucky,  a good 
portion  of  the  cost  of  transportation  being  paid  by  him- 
self. 

The  rail  road  from  Paterson,  N.  J.  to  New  York,  was 
opened  last  week.  This  is  a very  interesting  work,  and 
we  have  a pretty  full  account  of  it  laid  aside — for  some 
“convenient  season,”  if  any  shall  soon  occur. 

Walter  F.  Osgood,  (heretofore,  a respectable  attorney 
at  New  York),  w ho  had  been  indicted  for  nine  compli- 
cated forgeries,  defrauding  the  United  States,  in  fabri- 
cating false  pension  certificates  on  revolutionary  claims, 
on  two  of  which  he  had  been  convicted,  the  remaining 
seven  having  not  been  brought  to  trial,  was  sentenced  to 
fourteen  years  imprisonment,  at  hard  labor,  in  the  state 
prison. 

[A  detailed  account  of  this  trial  shall  be  published,  if 
we  can  speedily  obtain  room  for  it,  because  of  the  legal 
points  made,  &c.  ] 

Our  usual  abstract  of  foreign  news  was  prepared — but 
must  be  thrown  aside.  Paris  papers  to  the  23d  October 
have  been  received.  The  chief  heads  of  the  news  are — 

That  many  parts  of  Spain  were  much  disturbed — that 
large  bodies  of  men  had  been  collected  to  oppose  the 
queen,  at  the  call  of  the  priests — and  it  was  thought  that 
Carlos  would  seize  the  throne  by  force,  unless  Fiance 
should  interfere.  The  latter  power,  as  a measure  of  pre- 
caution, was  sending  a large  body  of  troops  towards  the 
Spanish  frontier — and  had  called  35,000  new  conscripts 
into  service. 

A severe  battle  had  been  fought  between  the  troops  of 
Pedro  and  Miguel,  near  Lisbon,  in  which  the  latter  were 
defeated  and  routed.  The  former  were  in  pursuit  of  the 
fugitives— says  the  account. 


Much  discontent  existed  in  Greece,  another  revolution 
was  expected ! 

We  had  the  pleasure  last  week  to  mention  that  bright- 
er prospects  were  dawning  for  Central  America.  We 
have  now  more  pleasure  in  saving  that  Mexican  affairs 
begin  to  look  well,  for  the  reason  that  this  country  has  a 
greater  population,  and  is  joined  to  our  south  western 
borders.  A law  has  lately  been  passed  by  which  all  civil 
obligations  for  the  payment  of  ecclesiastical  tithes,  is  made 
to  cease  throughout  the  republic.  And  a decree  that 
“those  civil  laws  which  impose  any  kind  of  coercion,  di- 
rect or  indirect,  for  the  performance  of  monastic  votes, 
are  repealed.” 

And  a third  which  denies  to  the  pope  the  authority  to 
exercise  any  jurisdiction  in  the  republic. 

We  rejoice  in  these  things — «not  because  of  the  parti- 
cular religious  sect  affected  by  them,  but  as  good  evidence 
that  the  people,  having  felt  the  curse  of  an  established 
religion,  have  resolved  to  emancipate  the  mind  and  con- 
science from  its  enthralments,  as  rapidly  as  they  can;  and 
we  suppose  that  these  proceedings  will  be  followed  by 
the  allowance  of  perfect  toleration  in  all  matters  of  faith 
and  practice  between  man  and  his  Creator  and  Gob,  as 
soon  as  the  prejudices  of  persons  will  permit  it.  We 
hope  to  hear  that  many  lazy  monks  have  been  converted 
into  industrious  citizens,  and  honorable  heads  of  fami- 
lies. .A  law  has  also  been  passed  to  banish  the  obnoxious 
clergy,  [persons  who  have  meddled  in  the  civil  wars]  and 
“limit  the  executions  to  a small  number.” 

A meeting  was  lately  called  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.  for  the 
purpose  of  recommending  a “national  convention”  to 
nominate  a president  and  vice-president  of  the  United 
States,  and  a very  large  number  of  “democratic  republi- 
cans” assembled  in  consequence;  but  after  some  discus- 
sion, the  following  resolution  was  adopted  with  great 
unanimity: 

Whereas , The  result  of  our  late  election,  has  evinced  the  un- 
diininished  strength  of  the  democratic  party  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  shown  that  united  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  all  our 
enemies — and  believing  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  member  of 
that  party,  to  consult  its  welfare  and  success  by  promoting  a 
spirit  of  unity  and  good  feeling  throughout  the  whole, 

Therefore,  Resolved , That  it  is  inexpedient  at  this  time  to 
agitate  the  question  of  a national  convention,  or  of  the  manner 
in  which  Pennsylvania  will  select  her  candidate  for  the  next 
presidency. 

The  “Pennsylvanian”  charges  this  result  upon  gen. 
McKean — saying  that  he  and  Lis  friends  evidently  “in- 
tend to  throw  the  democracy  of  Pennsylvania  into  oppo- 
sition to  the  democracy  of  the  union.  These  proceed- 
ings furnish  fresh  reasons  to  oppose  his  election  as  sena- 
tor,” &e. 

At  the  meeting,  however,  the  following  resolution  was 
also  passed — • 

Resolved,  That  the  subject  be  postponed  for  the  present,  and 
that  a meeting  be  called  for  this  and  such  other  purposes  aa 
may  be  necessary,  on  the  third  Monday  of  January. 

A letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Richmond  Compiler, 
dated  New  Orleans,  9th  Nov.  says — 

“By  two  choleras  and  two  fevers  New  Orleans  has  lost  twelve 
thousand  persons  in  one  year— say  one-fourth  of  its  population. 
Still  it  is  gay,  busy  New  Orleans. 

Rhoue  Iseanb.  Dutee  J.  Pearce  was  re-elected  to 
congress  by  a majority  of  423  votes  over  his  opponent 
Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  P.  according  to  the  new  arrangement 
of  parties  in  Rhode -Island,  received  the  Jackson  and  anti- 
masonic-v.otes,  though  recently  considered  a staunch  na- 
tional republican. 

Amos  Miner,  who  was  lately  sentenced  to  death  in 
Rhode  Island,  (for  murder,  we  believe),  says  an  eastern 
paper,  applied  to  the  supreme  court,  sitting  last  week  in 
Providence,  for  a writ  of  habeas  corpus.  The  ground  of 
his  application  was,  that  the  court  before  whom  he  was 
tried,  having  been  organized  under  the  act  called  “the 
perpetuation  act,”  was  not  a legally  constituted  tribunal. 
This  was  in  consequence  of  the  late  act  of  the  legislature, 
declaring  the  election  of  Mr.  Robbins  to  congress  an  il- 
legal election,  both  cases,  the  election  of  Mr.  Robbins 
and  ,the  trial  of  Miner,  being  under  the  “perpetuation 
act.”  The  court  gutfe  its  opinion,  that  Miner  had  been 
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legally  tried  and  convicted,  and  refused  to  hear  any  ar- 
gument on  the  application.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  the 
court  and  the  legislature  are  not  of  the  same  opinion. 

[The  judges  in  Rhode  Island  are  elected  annually,  and 
if  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Robbins  shall  be  declared  ille- 
gal, so  must  be  all  the  proceedings  of  the  government  of 
the  state  last  year — whether. legislative,  executive  or  ju- 
dicial.] 

New  Yokes:  city.  The  project  of  widening  Nassau 
street — (which  would  have  incurred  the  cost  of  about  a 
million  of  dollars,  and  so  reduced  the  size  of  the  lot  se- 
lected for  the  new  custom  house  as  to  have  changed  the 
location  of  the  building),  has  been  defeated  in  the  board 
of  assistant  aldermen,  after  it  had  passed  the  other  board 
-—by  a vote  of  9 to  6. 

A late  New  York  paper  says — Mr.  Secretary  Taney 
has  signified,  in  an  official  note,  addressed  to  the  com- 
missioners of  the  New  York  custom  house,  that,  “it  is 
the  final  determination  of  this  department  to  proceed 
with  all  convenient  despatch  in  the  erection  of  the  cus- 
tom house  on  the  site  already  purchased,  unless  prevent- 
ed by  judicial  authority.” 

Georgia.  The  vote  to  elect  a senator  of  the  United 
States  in  place  of  Mr.  Troup  resigned,  stood  as  follows: 
for  John  P.  King  142,  John  M.  Berrien  (former  attorney 
general)  106,  scattering  2.  Mr.  K.  belongs  to  what  is 
called  the  “union  party”  in  Georgia.  Mr.  B.  is  called 
a “nullifier.” 

The  state  house  at  Milledgeville,  took  fire  on  the  roof, 
on  the  16th  ult.  in  the  afternoon,  and  by  the  great  exer- 
tions of  a few  adventurous  individuals  was  saved,  with- 
out much  injury,  though  it  large  part  of  the  roof,  at  one 
time,  appeared  in  flames,  and  the  wind  was  high.  A 
slave  named  Sam,  gallantly  hazarded  his  life  on  this  occa- 
sion. It  is  suggested  that  the  state  ought  to  bestow  free- 
dom upon  him. 

The  finances  of  the  state  of  Georgia,  as  reported  by 
the  state  treasurer,  appear  to  be  in  a very  unsatisfactory 
condition.  The  balance  in  the  treasury  on  the  31st  of 
October,  was  only  about  $21,000,  and  the  amount  of  tax- 
es for  the  year,  receivable,  is  not  more  than  $40,000, 
which  sums  together  will  not  more  than  pay  the  expen- 
ses of  the  current  session  of  the  legislature,  leaving  the 
means  for  all  other  expenditures  and  appropriations  to 
be  provided  for  in  some  extraordinary  way.  Recourse, 
it  is  stated,  will  be  had  to  the  Central  bank,  a state  insti- 
tution, for  funds  to  carry  on  the  civil  establishments  of 
the  state. 
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Michigan. 
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Arkansas. 
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• Florida. 

Joseph  M.  White. 

0(j=We  have  before  us  a particular  designation  of  the  political 
character  of  the  members,  as  prepared  for  the  N.  York  Journal 
of  Commerce — but  think  there  are  a few  mistakes  in  the  list 
with  respect  to  this  matter,  and  shall  not  insert  it.  And  besides, 
the  new  questions  about  to  be  started,  it  seems  generally  be- 
lieved, may  have  a material  effect  over  the  acts  of  individuals. 
There  are  also  several  parties,  and  how  they  will  unite  or  di- 
vide, no  one  can  tell. 

There  is — 

The  Jackson  party,  proper; 

The  Jacksoa-Van  Buren  parly; 

The  Jackson-anti  Van  Buten  party; 

The  anti  Jackson  party; 

The  nullifying  and  anti  Jackson  party; 

The  anti  masonic  and  anti-Jackson  party,  &c.f 

And  there  will  be  divisions,  perhaps,  among  each  of  these  as 
to  leading  matters  about  to  be  presented — such  as, 

Concerning  the  bank  of  the  United  States  and  the  removal  of 
the  deposites; 

On  the  general  powers  of  the  executive,  and  the  removal  of 
the  late  secretary  of  the  treasury; 

On  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands; 

Concerning  any  questions  which  may  arise  in  relation  to  the 
tariff  and  internal  improvements,  &c. 

On  the  repeal  of  the  “force  bill;” 

And  many  other  exciting  subjects. 

The  house  consists  of  240  members,  (besides  the  delegates), 
and  is  full,  with  the  exception  of  one  vacancy  in  the  represen- 
tation of  Maine  and  another  in  that  of  Massachusetts.  The 
three  vacancies  in  the  senate — perhaps,  will  soon  be  filled. 

— @ ©«♦«— 

TWENTY-THIRD  CONGRESS— FIRST  SESSION. 

SENATE. 

December  2.  At  12  o’clock,  the  president  pro  tern,  the  hon. 
Hugh  L.  White , of  Tennessee,  in  the  absence  of  the  vicepresi 
dent,  called  the  senate  to  order. 

The  following  old  members  appeared,  viz: 

Messrs.  Bell , Benton,  Bibb , Brown,  Chambers , Clay , Ewing, 
Frelinghuysen,  Hendricks,  Hill,  Kane,  King,  Knight,  Mangum, 
Moore,  Naudain,  Poindexter,  Prentiss,  Rives,  Robinson,  Silsbee, 
Tipton,  Tomlinson,  Tyler,  Wilkins,  Wright. 

The  credentials  of  Nathaniel  P.  Tallmadge , a senator  from  N. 
York;  of  Thomas  Morris,  a senator  from  Ohio;  of  Felix  Gh  undy, 
a senator  from  Tennessee;  of  Benjamin  Swift,  a senator  from 
Vermont;  of  Ether  Shepley,  a senator  from  the  state  of  Maine; 
of  Nathan  Smith,  a senator  from  Connecticut;  of  Joseph  Kent, 
a senator  from  Maryland;  were  severally  presented  and  read, 

*fn  the  cases  marked  by  a star,  in  the  above  list,  the  seat  is 
claimed  by  both  the  gentlemen  named. 

{The  three  first  named  parties,  or  divisions  of  a party,  amount 
to  about  140  members  in  the  house,  against  100  members  of  the 
other  three  given. 

In  the  senate  there  are  19  anti  Jackson  members,  5 nullifiers, 
and  one  or  two  whose  polificnlcharacter  is  not' easily  classed; 
and  there  are  three  vacancies  to  be  filled. 


and  the  new  senators  were  respectively  sworn,  excepting  Na- 
than Smith,  who  was  affirmed.  Mr.  Naudain,  Mr.  Tipton,  Mr. 
Mr.  Benton  and  Mr.  Tyler,  were  then  sworn. 

The  chair  then  presented  the  credentials  of  E.  R.  Potter, 
elected  a senator  from  Rhode  Island,  for  which  state  Asher 
Robbins  had  been  previously  elected,  and  had  in  pursuance  of 
such  election,  taken  his  seat  in  the  senate;  and  also  a certifi- 
cate that  the  election  of  the  said  Asher  Robbins  was  null  and 
void;  which  documents  were  read. 

The  chair  then  stated  the  facts  of  Mr.  Robbins  having  been 
returned  as  elected,  and  his  credentials  read  at  the  last  session, - 
and  left  it  to  the  senate  to  determine  on  the  course  to  be  pur- 
sued as  to  the  qualifying  of  either  of  these  gentlemen. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Poindexter,  the  credentials  of  Mr.  Robbins 
were  then  read. 

Mr.  Poindexter  then  made  a few  remarks,  and  without  offer- 
ing any  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  case,  said  it  appeared  to 
him  as  a matter  of  course  that  the  senator  whose  credentials 
had  been  presented  at  the  last  session  should  approach  the  chair 
and  take  the  oath,  and  that  the  other  gentleman  who  claims  the 
seat  (Mr.  Potter),  should  present  his  credentials  to  the  proper 
committee,  to  whom.sn.ch  matters  would  be  referred.  He  there- 
fore moved  that  Mr.  Robbins  should  be  sworn. 

Mr.  Clay  suggested  the  propriety  of  making  the  collateral  mo- 
tion that  the  credentials  of  Mr.  Potter  be  laid  on  the  table. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Poindexter,  it  was  then  ordered,  that  the 
credentials  of  Mr.  Potter  do  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  King  thought  it  would  be  the  most  proper  course  to  leave 
both  the  gentlemen  where  they  are,  until  it  should  be  determin- 
ed which  was  entitled  to  the  seal.  He  adverted  to  the  practice 
of  the  house,  in  referring  cases  of  contested  elections  to  the 
committee  on  elections,  whose  report  had  sometimes  the  effect 
of  ousting  the  silting  member,  &c.  And  suggested  that  the  cre- 
dentials of  Mr.  Robbins  should  also  lie  on  the  table,  and  that 
neither  should  be  qualified. 

Mr.  Clay  admitted  the  delicacy  of  the  question  now  presented 
to  the  senate,  but  expressed  a hope  that  it  would  be  examined 
with  a becoming  firmness,  and  resolution  to  act  justly,  &c.  He 
proceeded  to  make  some  brief  remarks  on  the  circumstances  of 
the  case;  and  said,  “the  gentleman  first  elected,  and  who  had 
the  prima  facie  right  to  his  seat,  had,  in  conformity  to  law,  pre- 
sented his  credentials;  his  was  the  prior,  and  therefore  the  va- 
lid deed;  and  therefore, in  compliance  with  every  law  and'usage, 
he  ought  to  be  admitted.  But  he  wished  it  to  be  understood 
that,  in  taking  this  course,  he  desired  to  do  nothing  which  would 
preclude  to  the  other  gentleman  the  privilege  of  a full  investiga- 
tion of  his  right,  &c. 

Mr.  King  congratulated  the  senator  from  Kentucky  on  the 
knowledge  which  he  had  acquired  of  this  case.  For  his  part, 
he  had  not  made  himself  so  well  acquainted  with  the  facts,  and 
was  not  so  well  prepared  to  argue  the  question,  and  to  de- 
cide who  was  entitled  to  the  seat  under  the  constitution,  law's 
and  usages  of  Rhode  Island.  He  w'ished  to  act  in  such  manner 
as  would  (be  perfectly  fair  and  respectful  to  the  state,  and  to 
the  gentlemen  claiming  the  seat.  It  was  his  wish  that  the  state 
should  be  represented  by  the  senator  she  had  duly  elected— he 
would  not  say  which  that  was;  it  might  be  this  gentleman,  or  it 
might  be  the  other. 

And  after  some  other  remarks — hoped  there  would  be  no  pre- 
cipitancy, but  that  the  subject  would  be  referred  to  a select  com- 
mittee for  examination. 

The  debate  was  continued,  a motion  to  postpone  the  further 
consideration  of  the  subject  being  rejected — ayes  16,  noes  17,  in 
which  Messrs.  Chambers,  King,  Kane,  Clay,  Frelinghuysen,  S. 
Wright,  Ewing,  Bibb,  Poindexter,  Benton  and  Mangum  took 
part. 

Mr.  Benton  moved  a reference  of  the  whole  subject  to  a spe- 
cial committee  of  five  members,  and  demanded  that  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  question  be  ordered.  The  question  was  then 
taken  on  his  motion,  and  decided  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Benton,  Brown,  Grundy,  Hill,  Kane,  King, 
Morris,  Rives,  Robinson,  Shepley,  Tallinage,  Tipton,  White, 
Wilkins,  Wright — 15. 

NAYS— Messrs.  Bell,  Bibb,  Chambers,  Clay,  Ewing,  Freling- 
huysen, Hendricks,  Kent,  Knight,  Mangum,  Moore,  Naudain, 
Poindexter,  Prentiss,  Silsbee,  Smith,  Swift,  Tomlinson,  Tyler 
—19. 

So  the  question  was  negatived. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Poindex- 
ter, and  decided  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  Robbins  then  took  the  oath. 

Mr.  Benton,  of  Missouri,  submitted  a resolution  proposing  the 
usual  mourning  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  the  hon.  R.  A.  Buck- 
ner, late  a senator  from  Missouri!  which  was  read  and  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  Clay  then  rose  and  after  a few  prefatory  remarks,  in 
which  he  exhibited  strong  feelings,  offered  a similar  resolution 
of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Josiah  S.  Johnston. 

'Phe  usual  message  to  the  house,  to  appoint  a committee  to 
wait  upon  the  president,  &c.  were  ordered,  &c.  and  the  senate 
adjourned  until  12  o’clock  to  morrow. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  Mr.  Clay’s  remarks  on  sub- 
mitting the  preceding  resolution  concerning  Mr.  Johnston.. 

The  resolution  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Alexander  Buck- 
ner having  been  agree.d  to — 

Mr.  Clay  rose  and  said,  that  the  adoption  of  this  resolution 
reminded  hint  of  a severe  loss  whiclrthe  public  and  he  himself 
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had  sustained  since  the  last  session,  and  concerning  which  he 
did  not  now  deem  himself  qualified  to  speak.  He  felt  regret 
that  the  gentleman  had  not  been  able  yet  to  take  his  seat,  on 
whom  it  would  more  properly  have  devolved,  to  submit  the  mo- 
tion which  he  now  proposed  to  offer.  Fie  desired  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  senate  to  the  melancholy  death  of  a member  of 
this  body,  who  had  been  summoned  away  since  they  last  met 
together,  under  circumstances  of  the  most  distressing  nature. 
He  was  a man  who  possessed  the  rare  quality  of  making  a fa- 
vorable impression  on  all  persons  who  knew  him,  and  who  ne 
ver  failed,  on  acquaintance,  to  conciliate  the  esteem  both  of 
friends  and  of  opponents;  for  whenever  he  fought,  he  fought 
manfully,  but  always  afterwards  cherished  the  kindest  feelings 
towards  those  who  had  been  his  adversaries.  During  the  last 
summer,  perhaps  all  the  members  of  the  senate  had  had  reason 
to  regret  some  bereavements,  and  none  more  than  himself.  In 
the  course  of  it,  a pestilential  disease  had  traversed  his  neigh- 
borhood, and  swept  off  many  valuable  citizens,  among  whom 
he  numbered  some  of  his  oldest  friends  and  acquaintances.  So 
it  has  been  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  but,  amidst  all  this  de- 
solation, there  had  occurred  no  instance  of  individual  loss  more 
afflicting  to  him,  nor  more  to  be  lamented  on  the  public  account, 
than  that  of  the  senator  from  Louisiana. 

With  feelings  oppressed  with  pain,  he  arose  to  ask  the  senate 
to  adopt  a resolution  similar  to  that  which  had  just  been  agreed 
to,  in  reference  to  the  late  senator  Johnston.  No  man  in  the 
country  had  attended  more  ardently  and  more  faithfully  to  his 
public  duties,  or  had  brought  to  their  discharge  a more  clear, 
enlightened  and  determined  judgment.  No  man  ever  more  hap- 
pily united  biandriess  and  affability  with  firmness  and  decision. 
None  could  be  more  true  and  faithful  to  friends,  nor  more  cour- 
teous and  respectful  towards  opponents.  This  expression,  he 
hoped,  would  be  permitted  from  a heart  which  had  bled  pro- 
fusely when  the  tidings  of  this  afflicting  event  reached  him, 
amidst  the  wrecks  which  the  pestilence  had  scattered  around 
him. 

He  had  not  expected  to  be  called  on  to  offer  this  resolution, 
but  he  trusted  that  it  would  be  received,  and  unanimously  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  C.  then  submitted  his  resolution;  which  was  unanimous- 
ly agreed  to. 

December  3.  The  president’s  message  (see  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives) was  received  at  1 o’clock  and  read,  and  5,000 
copies  of  it,  and  1,500  of  the  accompanying  documents  ordered 
to  be  printed.  Adjourned. 

December  4.  Mr.  Sprague , from  Maine,  and  Mr.  Calhoun, 
from  South  Carolina,  appeared  in  their  seats  to  day. 

The  chair  laid  before  the  senate  a communication  from  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  enclosing  the  annual  report  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  Uni.ted  States;  and  also  a report  from  the  same 
concerning  the  removal  of  the  public  deposites  from  the  bank  of 
the  United  States.  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  S.  Wright  offered  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  the  legislature  of  the  state 
of  Rhode  Island,  now  upon  the  table  of  the  senate,  showing  the 
appointment  of  Elisha  R.  Potter,  as  a senator  to  represent  that 
state  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  be  referred  to  a select 
committee  of  five  senators  to  inquire  and  report  upon  the  claim 
of  the  said  Elisha  R.  Potter  to  the  seat  in  the  senate  now  occu 
pied  by  the  hon.  Asher  Robbins. 

After  some  conversation,  a debate,  concerning  the  rules  of 
the  senate,  as  to  the  appointment  of  committees  in  the  senate — 

Mr.  Clay  having  ‘‘expressed  a hope  that  the  resolution  should 
lay  on  the  table  until  to  morrow.  He  adverted  to  the  rule  of 
the  senate  which  required  that  the  appointment  of  committees 
should  be  made  by  the  president  of  the  senate.  That  officer 
was  not  now  in  the  chair.  He  had  no  doubt  that  good  reasons 
could  be  shewn  for  his  absence.  But  a time  might  come  when 
the  senate  might  be  deprived  of  the  proper  appointment  of  their 
committees,  by  the  intentional  absence  of  the  vice  president, 
aad  the  devolvement  of  this  important  duty  on  his  temporary 
substitute.  He  did  not  know  that  there  was  any  such  intention 
in  the  present  instance;  but,  if  it  were  permitted  to  grow  into 
a practice  to  appoint  the  committees  in  the  absence  of  the  vice 
president,  the  exception  might  become  the  rule,  and  the  rule 
the  exception.  Unless  the  president  of  the  senate  should  arrive 
shortly,  the  duty  of  appointing  the  standing  committees  would 
devolve  on  the  gentleman  who  is  the  temporary  occupant  of  the 
chair.  This  was  a consideration  of  great  importance;  and  al- 
though he  had  as  much  confidence  in  that  gentleman  as  in  any 
other  who  would  fill  the  chair,  there  might  be  some  cases  in 
which  his  fitness  for  the  duties  imposed  on  him  might  not  be 
equal  to  that  of  the  vice  president  himself.”  [And  concluded 
with  observing  that  he  thought  this  committee  ought  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  senate.] 

Mr.  King  thought  that  the  senator  from  Kentucky  had  mis- 
taken the  operation  of  the  rule — savin®,  the  select,  committees 
were  not  appointed  by  the  presiding  officer,  but  were  elected  by 
the  senate,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  Sprague  called  for  a reading  of  the  rule,  &c. 

The  president  pro  tern,  slated,  that  it  had  been  the  practice, 
since  he  had  occupied  the  chair,  to  make  no  distinction  between 
the  mode  of  appointing  the  standing  and  the  select  committees. 
Botlvhad  been  appointed  by  the  chair. 

After  some  further  remarks,  Mr.  Clay  moved  to  lay  the  reso- 
lution on  the  table — which  was  agreed  to  without,  a division. 

Some  other  business  being  attended  to— the  senate  adjourned. 


December  5.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Grundy,  it  was  ordered  that, 
when  the  senate  adjourns,  it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Monday. 

A message  was  received  from  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  enclosing  a communication  of  the  reasons  which  had 
induced  him  to  refuse  his  assent  to  the  bill  of  the  last  session, 
authorizing  an  appropriation,  for  a limited  lime,  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  public  lands. 

After  the  message  had  been  read,  a discussion  took  place, 
which  was  introduced  by  some  remarks  of  Mr.  Clay,  in  which 
he  commented  in  strong  terms  on  the  conduct  of  the  president 
in  keeping  back  the  land  bill  during  the  whole  of  the  recess,  a 
course  which  he  considered  as  without  precedent  or  justifica- 
tion, and  calculated  to  rouse  the  country,  if  any  thing  could 
provoke  it,  to  denounce  the  present  state  of  things.  He  regard- 
ed the  conduct  of  the  executive  as  disrespectful  to  the  legisla- 
ture and  to  the  country,  and  moved  to  lay  the  message  on  the 
table. 

Before  the  question  was  taken,  Mr.  Benton  endeavored  to  ob- 
tain a hearing,  but  only  succeeded  in  saying  that  he  intended  to 
defend  the  president  from  the  attack  which  had  been  made 
upon  him. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Clay  was  then  decided  in  the  affirmative — 
ayes  19,  noes  not  counted. 

A motion  was  immediately  made  by  Mr.  Benton  to  take  up 
the  message,  and  this  motion  being  entertained  by  the  chair,  a 
debate  ensued  in  which  Mr.  Poindexter , Mr.  Benton,  and  Mr. 
Clay  took  part.  It  was  considered  by  Mr.  Poindexter  that  this 
document  was  one  on  which  the  senate  could  take  no  action, 
because  it  had  been  kept  back  until  the  congress  which  had  cog- 
nizance of  it,  under  the  constitution  had  ceased  to  exist.  He  was 
therefore  against  considering  the  message. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Benton,  who  went  into  a statement 
to  shew  that  the  president  had  shewn  no  disrespect  to  congress 
by  the  delay  which  had  taken  place;  thatthis  delay  was  unavoid- 
able, and  arose  out  of  the  lateness  of  the  period  when  the  bill 
was  presented  to  him,  and  the  great  pressure  of  public  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Clay  rejoined,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  sub- 
ject was  one  which  the  president  well  understood,  and  had  re- 
commended to  congress  to  take  up  in  his  message  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  last  session,  when  he  had  admitted  what  was 
now  denied  in  his  message,  the  entire  power  of  congress  to 
control  the  disposition  of  the  public  lands.  After  Mr.  Clay  had 
concluded, 

Mr.  Benton  withdrew  his  motion  to  take  up  the  message. 

Mr.  Moore  then  moved  that  the  message  be  printed,  and  also 
that  there  be  printed  5,000  extra  copies— which  motion  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  Clay  then  gave  notice  that  he  should,  on  Tuesday  next, 
ask  leave  to  introduce  a bill  to  appropriate  for  a limited  time, 
the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands. 

Mr.  Calhoun  then  gave  notice  that  he  should  on  Monday  ask 
leave  to  introduce  a bill  to  repeal  the  bill  of  the  last  session, 
commonly  called  the  force  act. 

After  some  remarks  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Wright’s  resolution 
concerning  the  contested  seat  in  the  senate,  was  passed  with 
an  amendment,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Clay,  that  the  committee 
should  be  elected  by  the  senate.  An  election  was  held,  and 
Messrs.  Poindexter,  Rives,  Frelinghuysen , Wright  and  Sprague 
chosen. 

The  other  business  attended  to  will  sufficiently  appear  in  fu- 
ture notices  of  the  proceedings. 

The  senate  adjourned  until  Monday. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Monday,  Dec.  2.  At  12  o’clock  the  house  came  to  order  at 
the  invitation  of  their  late  clerk,  M.  St.  Clair  Clarke,  esq.  who 
then  proceeded  to  call  the  roll  of  members  by  states;  beginning 
with  the  state  of  Maine. 

The  calling  of  the  roll  having  proceeded  as  far  as  to  the  state 
of  Kentucky,  before  the  names  of  the  members  from  that  state 
were  called, 

Mr.  Chilton  Allan,  of  Kentucky,  rose,  and  asked  permission 
to  address  the  house.  He  observed,  that  by  the  law  passed  at 
the  last  congress  apportioning  the  number  of  representatives 
among  the  several  states,  the  state  of  Kentucky  had  been  de- 
clared entitled  to  thirteen  representatives  in  the  present  con- 
gress; but  that,  in  casting  his  eyes  around  the  hall,  he  recogniz- 
ed fourteen  gentlemen  ostensibly  claiming  to  be  representatives 
of  the  state,  and  members  of  this  house.  The  state,  he  said, 
was  divided  by  law  into  thirteen  districts,  from  each  of  which 
one  member  was  directed  to  be  chosen  to  represent  her  interests 
in  this  body.  From  one  of  these  districts,  the  fifth,  consisting 
of  the  counties  of  Mercer,  Garrard,  Lincoln,  Jessamine  and  An- 
derson, there  were  two  gentlemen  present  both  claiming  a right 
to  appear  on  this  floor.  From  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  it 
was  obvious  that  the  question  of  their  right  to  a seat  must  be 
decided  in  the  present  stage  of  the  proceedings.  The  question 
arisin-!  from  these  conflicting  claims  was  one  deeply  interesting, 
not  only  to  their  own  immediate  districts,  but  to  the  state  at 
large;  so  much  so,  that  the  delegates  from  the  state  had  met 
together,  and  had  deemed  it  their  duty  to  take  the  novel  case 
presented  under  their  most  serious  consideration.  They  had, 
accordingly,  examined  the  electoral  law  of  Kentucky,  and  the 
returns  from  the  district  in  question,  and  had  concluded,  (very 
contrary  to  his  own  wishes),  to  appoint  him  as  their  organ  to 
raise  the  question,  involved  by  the  circumstances  of  these 
claims,  before  that  body. 
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He  rose,  as  must  be  obvious,  under  circumstances  peculiarly 
embarrassing,  to  address,  at  this  early  moment,  a new  congress, 
with  a majority  of  whose  members  lie  was  personally  unac- 
quainted. But  the  duty  was  imposed  upon  him,  and  although, 
if  left  to  consult  his  own  feelings,  he  should  much  ralher  have 
occupied  his  seat,  and  given  a silent  vote,  he  did  not  feel  at  li- 
berty to  decline  its  performance.  The  duty  was  the  more  pain- 
ful, because  the  question  to  be  raised  related  to  two  individuals, 
with  both  of  whom  he  was  personally  acquainted,  and  in  habits 
of  the  most  friendly  intercourse.  He  could  assure  both  the  gen- 
tlemen, however,  that  he  should  endeavor  to  perform  the  un- 
welcome task  assigned  him,  in  a manner  the  most  respectful  to 
their  feelings. 

In  order  to  enable  the  house  to  decide  the  controversy  be- 
tween these  claimants,  he  would  ask  the  clerk  whether  he  had 
in  his  possession  any  certificates,  or  other  vouchers,  in  relation 
to  the  late  election,  in  the  district  from  which  both  the  gentle- 
men came?  And,  if  he  had,  he  would  call  upon  the  clerk  to 
read  them. 

The  clerk  replied,  that  there  were  in  his  possession  divers  pa- 
pers on  that  subject,  and,  if  it  were  the  desire  of  the  gentleman, 
they  would  be  produced. 

[Cries  of  “read!  read!”  resounded  from  all  parts  of  the  hall.] 

The  papers  were  accordingly  produced,  and  being  about  to  be 
yead— 

Mr.  Wayne,  of  Georgia,  rose,  and,  after  premising  his  wish 
that  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  he  took  no  part  in  the 
controverted  claim,  on  either  side,  inquired  of  the  clerk,  whose 
name  appeared  on  the  roll  which  had  been  made  out  by  him,  as 
elected  from  the  district  in  question? 

The  clerk  replied,  that  the  name  on  the  roll  was  that  of  Tho- 
mas P.  Moore. 

Mr.  Wayne  then  resumed,  and  expressed  his  wish  that  the 
individual  whose  name  had  been  inserted  on  the  roll,  should 
produce  and  exhibit  his  credentials,  that  the  house  might  be  in 
circumstances  of  judging  of  the  validityof  his  claim.  From  the 
earliest  period  of  our  congressional  history,  this  had  been  the 
usage,  and  no  new  member  was  sworn  in  until  his  credentials 
had  first  been  produced  and  examined.  Of  late,  a different 
course  had  been  pursued,  probably  to  avoid  delay;  but,  in  the 
present  instance,  there  was  an  obvious  propriety  that  the  origi- 
nal usage  should,  in  this  case,  be  revived.  Mr.  W.  said,  that 
With  one  of  the  claimants  he  had  no  personal  acquaintance, 
with  the  other  he  had,  and  cherished  much  regard  for  him,  and 
he  did  not  wish  that  his  rights  should  be  compromitted  on  this 
occasion.  He  felt  his  present  course  to  be  a solemn  duty — it 
sprang  from  his  heart;  he  was  imperatively  bound  to  stop,  if 
possible,  a course  of  proceedings  by  which  the  right  of  any  mem- 
ber claiming  a seat  on  that  floor  might  be  contested  in  the  most 
irregular  manner.  As  yet,  he  believed  a majority  of  the  names 
on  the  roll  had  not  been  called,  and  until  that  had  been  done, 
and  gentlemen  had  answered,  although  he  saw  them  on  the  floor 
and  in  those  seats,  he  could  not  recognize  them  as  members  of 
the  house  of  representives;  nor,  indeed,  could  he  do  so  after 
they  had  answered,  until  they  had  been  sworn  into  office,  as 
prescribed  by  the  constitution.  He  submitted  it  to  the  judgment 
of  gentlemen  present,  whether  the  old  mode  of  calling  for  the 
credentials  of  claiming  members  was  not  the  fit  mode  of  settling 
this  affair. 

Mr.  Mian  inquired  whether  he  was  to  understand  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  as  objecting  to  the  reading  of  the  paper  in  the 
hands  of  the  clerk? 

Mr.  Wayne  answered  in  the  negative;  but  said  that  he  wished 
the  credentials  of  the  gentleman  entered  on  the  roll  should  first 
be  produced. 

Mr.  Mian  replied,  that  the  paper  about  to  be  read  was  pre- 
cisely the  document  which  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  wanted 
to  be  read. 

The  paper  was  then  read.  After  some  further  remarks  by 
Messrs.  Wayne  and  Mian — 

Mr.  Moore,  of  Ky.  said,  that  if  he  had  not  been  informed 
from  various  quarters  that  this  movement  would  be  made,  it 
would  have  greatly  surprised  him.  Unprecedented  as  it  is,  he 
was  prepared  to  meet  it  calmly,  and  to  submit  it  to  the  decision 
of  the  house,  though  unformed,  and  not  having  the  power  to 
give  a legal  decision,  as  is  now  the  case.  It  is  upon  prima  fade 
evidence  only,  (said  Mr.  M.)  that  any  member  of  this  house  is 
entitled  to  be  sworn,  and  it  cannot  be  known  to  us,  as  a con- 
stitutional body,  whose  election  is  to  be  contested  and  whose 
not,  until  the  house  is  organized.  Until  then,  there  is  in  fact 
no  one  entitled  to  make  such  a motion,  and  no  one  entitled  to 
decide  it.  I come  here  with  the  prima  facie  evidence  of  my 
election,  like  the  honorable  gentlemen  around  me.  I have  in 
my  possession  the  certificate  of  a majority  of  the  sheriffs  con- 
vened according  to  law,  to  compare  the  polls;  and  the  clerk  of 
this  house  has  received  the  same  evidence  from  the  governor 
of  the  state  of  Kentucky,  that  I am  the  representative  of  the 
5th  congressional  district,  that  he  has  transmitted  to  establish 
the  claim  of  the  other  members  from  Kentucky.  If  these  do- 
cuments are  informal  or  defective,  a committee  of  this  house, 
after  it  is  duly  organized,  will  so  decide,  and  until  they  do  so 
decide,  and  it  is  sanctioned  by  this  house,  I am  as  much  enti- 
tled to  my  seat  as  any  member  on  this  floor. 

I not  only  have  the  prima  facie  evidence  of  my  right  to  the 
seat,  but  if  any  one,  at  a proper  period,  shall  come  forward  to 
.contest  it,  I shall,  I hope,  be  prepared  to  show  that  I am  duly 
elected,  or  that  the  election  was  marked  by  such  gross  irregu- 


larities, as  ought  to  induce  this  house  to  refer  it  again  to  tb$ 
decision  of  the  people.  Nothing  but  a deep  conviction  of  the  truth 
of  what  I have  stated,  would  have  brought  me  here;  and,  if  my 
wishes  could  have  controlled,  all  doubts  ns  to  who  is  legally 
entitled  to  the  seat  would  have  been  decided  by  the  people  them- 
selves, without  troubling  this  house.  But  as  that  appeal  to  de- 
cide ultimate  as  well  as  piima  facie  rights  was  declined,  I aira 
left  no  alternative  but  to  assert  my  rights,  and  those  of  the  peo- 
ple whom  I claim  to  represent  here. 

Ever  inclined  to  pursue  that  course  which  will  preserve  order 
and  decorum  in  this  hall,  and  not  being  disposed  to  retard  the 
organization  of  the  house,  I shall  cheerfully  submit  to  any  de- 
cision the  gentlemen  present  shall  make;  but  it  is  my  duty  to  do 
it  with  a proper  reservation  of  my  rights,  and  the  rights  of  those 
who  sent  me  here- 

I therefore  respectfully  deny  the  right  of  any  one  at  this  time 
to  vote  on  the  subject,  and  if  I am  prohibited  from  qualifying  I 
shall  protest  against  it  as  an  arbitrary  exertion  of  power,  which 
will  form  a most  dangerous  precedent,  and  not  only  deprive  me 
of  my  just  rights,  but  the  people  of,the  5tn  congressional  district 
of  their  representative. 

The  reading  of  the  papers  then  proceeded,  and  the  election 
return  from  the  5th  district  of  Kentucky  was  read,  at  the  close 
of  which  the  words  “the  votes  of  Lincoln  county  not  being 
taken  into  the  account,”  occuring, 

Mr.  Marshall  inquired  whether  those  words  preceded  the  sig- 
natures? 

The  clerk,  as  the  reporter  understood  him,  replied  in  the  affir- 
mative. 

Mr.  Moore  then  inquired  whether  those  words  were  notin  a 
different  hand- writing  from  the  body  of  the  certificate? 

This  also  was  answered  by  the  clerk  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  Mian  inquired,  (turning  to  Mr.  Moore),  whether  it  was 
intended  to  contended  that  that  part  of  the  paper  was  a forgery? 

Mr.  Moore  explained;  but  all  the  reporter  could  catch,  w7as 
that  Mr.  M.  had  been  told  that  the  words  had  been  inserted  at 
the  instance  of  one  of  the  sheriffs,  after  the  signing;  but  he  dis- 
claimed any  intention  to  impute  forgery. 

Mr.  Mian  then  proceeded.  He  now  understood  that  the  pa- 
per which  had  been  read,  was  the  document  by  virtue  of  which 
the  gentleman  who  bad  just  taken  bis  seat,  claimed  to  be  duly 
elected  to  the  present  congress;  and  he  admitted  that  if  that 
paper,  according  to  the  laws  of  Kentucky,  had  been  certified 
and  signed  by  the  persons  required  to  certify  and  sign  it,  then, 
by  tjie  usages  of  that  house,  the  gentleman  was  entitled  for  the 
present  to  be  recognised  as  the  sitring  member.  But  if  the 
paper  was  not,  in  point  of  fact,  a certificate  of  the  electoral  vote 
of  the  5th  congressional  district  of  Kentucky,  and  was  not  sign- 
ed by  those  persons  required  by  law  to  sign  it.  then  it  was  a 
nullity;  and  it  turned  out  that  the  individual  was  claiming  a seat 
on  that  floor,  without  any  certificate  of  his  election.  The  de- 
legation from  Kentucky  Lad  compared  this  paper  with  the  laws 
of  that  state,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  certificate 
was  null  and  void;  and  he  would  briefly  submit  to  the  house  the 
reason  of  such  conclusion. 

The  paper  professed  to  certify  the  vote  of  a district  composed 
of  five  counties.  By  the  state  law,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  sheriffs 
of  these  five  counties  to  meet  together  on  a certain  day  after 
the  polls  were  closed,  to  compare  the  votes  given  in  their  se- 
veral counties — add  them  up — and  give  a certificate  of  the  re- 
sult, signed  by  all  of  them.  The  object  of  the  law  certainly 
was  to  ascertain  who  had  a majority  of  all  the  votes  given  in; 
and  to  furnish  such  individual  with  a legal  certificate  of  his 
election.  [Mr.  A.  here  quoted  the  law  ] 

In  reply  to  some  inquiry  by  Mr.  Wayne  (which  was  not  heard 
by  the  reporter) — Mr.  Mian,  in  reply,  said  that  he  understood 
himself  to  possess  the  right  of  rising,  and  presenting  the  ques- 
tion in  this  case  to  the  bouse.  This  was  a house.  Under  the 
view  of  the  constitution,  it  was  competent  to  perform  any  act 
pertaining  to  the  house  of  representatives,  and  its  first  duty 
was  to  ascertain  who  were  its  own  members.  This  was  a re- 
presentative government — and  the  first  question  which  demand- 
ed attention  was,  whether  individuals,  claiming  to  be  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  were  actually  their  representatives. 

Other  discussion  followed.  Finally — 

Mr.  Letcher,  of  Ky.  proposed  to  Mr.  Moore,  that  they  should 
both  withdraw  until  after  the  election  for  speaker  bad  taken 
place. 

Mr.  Moore  was  understood  as  acquiescing  in  this  proposal; 
whereupon, 

The  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  residue  of  the  roll;  when  it 
appeared  that  229  members  were  present. 

Those  representatives  absent  were  Messrs.  Burns,  Choate, 
Pearce,  MuhZe'nburg,  Wise,  Singleton , Bullard,  E.  White  and 
Plummer ; and,  of  delegates.  Mr.  White. 

The  house  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  speaker  of  the 
house.  The.  ballots  having  been  east,  Mr.  Jarvis,  Mr.  Potts 
and  Mr.  C.  C.  Clay  were  appointed  tellers;  and,  having  counted 
the  votes,  reported  to  the  house  that  the  whole  number  of  bal- 
lots was  218,  of  which  110  Were  necessary  to  a choice;  that 
there  were  for  Andrew  Stevenson  142  votes;  Lewis  Williams 
39;  Edward  Everett  15;  John  Bell  4;  other  scattered  votes  9; 
blank  ballots  8;  and  that  Andrew  Stevenson,  of  Virginia,  having 
received  a majority  of  all  the  votes  given  in,  was  duly  elected 
speaker  of  the  house. 

Whereupon,  Mr.  Stevenson  was  conducted  to  the  Chair  by 
Mr.  Williams,  of  Nprth  Carolina,  from  which  he  returned 
thanks  and  addressed  the  house  as  follows: 
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Gentlemen:  This  is  the  fourth  time  that  you  have  been 
pleased  to  call  me  to  this  high  office.  For  this  new  and  distin- 
guished mark  of  your  confidence  and  favor,  I pray  you  to  ac- 
cept inv  warm  and  grateful  acknowledgments;  and  whilst  it 
will  be  deeply  valued  and  cherished  by  me  as  the  best  reward 
for  any  past  service  that  I may  have  rendered,  it  shall  inspire 
me,  with  a zeal  so  to  conduct  myself,  as  to  justify  in  some  mea- 
sure the.  choice  of  my  friends,  and  merit  the  continued  approba- 
tion of  my  country.  Would  to  God,  that  I was  belter  qualified, 
to  fulfil  the  arduous  duties  of  this  chair,  in  a manner  suitable  to 
its  dignity  and  importance,  my  own  wishes  and  honor,  and  the 
just  expectations  of  the  house.  There  are  few  stations,  gentle- 
men, under  our  government,  either  in  relation  to  their  eleva- 
tion, or  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  duties,  more  laborious 
or  responsible,  than  that  of  speaker  of  this  house;  and  there 
probably  has  been  no  period  in  the  past  history  of  our  country, 
when  the  duties  of  the  chair  were  more  important,  or  calculat- 
ed to  impose  higher  responsibilities,  than  at  the  present  mo- 
ment; enhanced  as  they  necessarily  must  be,  by  the  enlarged 
number  of Ihe  house,  by  the  increased  mass  of  its  ordinary  bu- 
siness, and  by  those  interesting  and  important  subjects,  whieh 
will,  no  doubt,  be  presented  for  consideration,  and  probably 
give  rise  to  deep  political  excitement. 

For  the  last  six  years,  my  experience  in  this  chair,  has  taught 
me,  not  only  to  know  and  feel  its  responsibilities  and  trials,  but 
to  know  likewise  how  difficult  and  indeed  impossible  it  is,  in 
an  office  like  this,  whose  duties  must  often  be  discharged 
amidst  the  warmth  of  party  feeling,  for  any  man  whoever  he 
may  be,  to  free  himself  from  censure  or  give  unqualified  satis 
faction;  and  especially  in  times  like  these,  when  the  acts  of 
public  men,  are  not  passed  lightly  over,  nor  any  very  charitable 
judgment  pronounced  upon  their  motives. 

Under  these  circumstances,  gentlemen,  sincerely  distrustful 
of  my  abilities,  both  in  their  character  and  extent,  1 come  again 
at  your  bidding,  to  this  high  office.  All  that  I dare  hope  or  pro- 
mise, will  be,  to  proceed  in  the  path  marked  out,  and  in  the  spi- 
rit of  the  principles  which  I laid  down  for  my  government  when 
i first  came  to  this  chair.  It  shall  be  my  constant  and  ardent 
desire,  to  discharge  my  duty  with  all  the  ability  and  address  in 
my  power;  with  the  temper  and  moderation  due  to  the  station 
and  the  house,  and  at  least  with  a zeal  and  fidelity  of  intention, 
which  shall  bear  me  up  under  every  embarrassment  and  diffi- 
culty, and  entitle  me  to  the  approbation  of  the  just  and  liberal 
portion  of  my  country.  But  all  my  efforts  must  prove  unavail- 
ing, without  that  liberal  and  cordial  co-operation  which  the 
house  have  heretofore  so  kindly  extended  to  the  chair.  Hovy 
much  will  depend  Upon  yourselves,  gentlemen,  individually. arid 
collectively,  in  preserving  the  permanent  laws  and  rules  of  the 
house,  and  giving  dignity  and  character  to  its  proceedings,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  I should  attempt  to  impress  on  you;  nor  is  it 
needful,  I am  sure,  that  I should  admonish  you  of  the  magni- 
tude of  your  trust,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  ought  to  be  dis- 
charged. But  this  I wil!  take  occasion  to  say,  that  if  it  be  true 
that  this  house  is  justly  to  be  regarded  as  the  great  bulwark  of 
liberty  and  order;  if  here,  herein  this  exalted  refuge,  the  people 
are  to  look  for  the  security  and  safety  of  their  free  institutions, 
and  to  repose  with  unlimited  confidence  and  affection,  how  im- 
portant, how  deeply  important  is  it,  that  we  prove  ourselves 
worthy  of  the  trust,  and  act  as  become  the  representatives  of  a 
free  and  enlightened  nation. 

Yes,  gentlemen,  animated  hv  a virtuous  and  patriotic  zeal, 
let  all  onr  proceedings,  I pray  you,  be  marked  with  forbear- 
ance, moderation  and  dignity;  let  us  diligently  and  steadfastly 
pursue  those  measures,  and  those  only,  which  are  best  calcu- 
lated to  advance  the  happiness  and  glory  of  our  beloved  coun- 
try, and  render  that  union,  which  our  fathers  established  for 
the  protection  of  our  liberties,  imperishable  and  immortal. 

The  speaker  then  took  the  required  oath  to  support  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  which  was  administered  by  Mr. 

. Williams;  after  which  the  same  oath  was  administered  by  the 
speaker  to  the  members  respectively,  except  that  when  Mr. 
Moore  was  called,  it  appeared  that  he  and  Mr.  Letcher  had  con- 
curred in  allowing  the  organization  of  the  house  to  he  complet- 
ed before  the  question  between  them  was  again  raised;  and 
neither  of  them  was  sworn. 

The  house  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  clerk  of  the 
house.  Mr.  Polk,  Mr.  Henry  King  and  Mr.  Mann  being  the 
tellers;  who,  after  counting  the  ballots,  reported  that  the  whole 
number  of  votes  given  in  was  231;  that  of  these  116  were  neces- 
sary to  a choice. 

Three  ballots  were  taken  as  follows: 


Matthew  St.  Clair  Clarke, 
Walter  S.  Franklin, 
Scattering 
Blanks  - - 


the  house. 

And  then  the  house  adjourned. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  on  the  contested  election  be- 
tween Messrs.  Letcher  and  Moore,  the  following  documents 
were  submitted — 

State  of  Kentucky,  fifth  congressional  district. 

We  the  undersigned  sheriffs  for  the  counties  of  Mercer,  Gar- 
rard, Anderson,  Lincoln  and  Jessamine,  composing  said  fifth 
•ongressional  district,  do  certify,  that  on  the  fifteenth  day  after 


1st. 

2d. 

3d. 

113 

112 

no 

- 107 

114 

117 

8 

— 



3 

2 

2 

isylvania, 

was  elected  clerk  of 

the  commencement  of  the  late  congressional  election,  for  said 
district  to  wit,  on  the  20th  day  of  August,  1833,  we  met  at  the 
court  house  in  Harrodsburg,  Mercer  county,  and,  adjourning 
from  day  to  day,  made  a faithful  comparison  and  addition  of  the 
votes  and  polls,  for  said  congressional  election  for  said  district, 
and  found,  and  accordingly  certify,  that  Thomas  P.  Moore,  is 
duly  elected  representative  to  congress,  from  the  said  fifth  con- 
gressional district,  by  a majority  of  the  qualified  votes  of  said 
district. 

Given  under  our  hands,  this  21st  day  of  August,  1833. 

The  vote  of  Lincoln  county  not  taken  into  calculation. 

Jacob  Keller,  deputy  for 
G.  W.  Thompson,  S.  M.  C. 

John  Wash,  sheriff  of  An- 
derson county  by  R.  Walker,  deputy. 
James  H.  Lowry,  deputy  for 
John  Downing,  S.  J.  C. 

And  the  following  was  the  clause  of  the  law  of  Kentucky, 
read  by  Mr.  Mian,  in  objecting  to  Mr.  Moore’s  claim: 

An  act  to  divide  the  state  into  congressional  districts,  approved 
Feb.  2d,  1833. 

Sec.  3.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  sheriffs  of  the  several 
counties  in  each  district,  shall,  on  the  fifteenth  day  after  the 
commencement  of  their  elections,  assemble  at  the  places  here- 
inafter designated,  in  each  of  their  respective  districts,  and 
there,  by  faithful  comparison  and  addition,  ascertain  the  person 
elected  in  their  districts. 

Sec.  5.  Be  it  further  enacted,  * * * * 

* * * * * * * • * 

After  having  ascertained,  as  before  directed,  the  person  elected 
in  such  district,  the  sheriffs  thereof  shall  make  out  a certificate 
of  the  election  of  the  person  in  their  district;  which  shall  be 
signed  by  all  the  sheriffs  of  the  district,  and  which  shall  be  lodg- 
ed with  the  sheriff  of  the  county  wherein  the  polls  are  compar- 
ed, and  by  him,  together  with  a copy  of  the  polls,  transmitted 
to  the  secretary  of  state. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  3.  Some  small  matters  being  attended  to— 

Walter  S.  Franklin,  e. sq.  the  clerk  elect  of  the  house,  appear- 
ed, and  was  sworn  into  office. 

Mr.  Randolph  was  re-elected  sergeant  at  arms — by  158  vote* 
— 54  for  William  D.  Robinson,  scattering  and  blanks  8.  Mr. 
Carr  was  re-appointed  door-keeper,  and  Mr.  Hunter  re  ap® 
pointed  his  assistant. 

Mr.  Sutherland,  of  Pennsylvania,  moved  that  the  rules  and 
orders  adopted  by  the  last  congress  should  stand  as  the  rule* 
and  orders  of  the  present  congress. 

Mr.  Hubbard  wished  the  resolution  modified,  so  as  to  except 
those  rules  which  designate  the  number  of  members  of  which 
the  standing  committees  are  to  be  composed;  as  it  was  his  ople 
nion  that,  in  consequence  of  the  enlarged  number  of  the  bouse, 
tiie  committees  should  consist  of  nine  members,  instead  of 
seven,  as  heretofore. 

Mr.  Polk  wished  the  resolution  modified  so  as  to  provide  that 
the  members-  should  sit  in  the  house  uncovered,  unless  under 
special  leave  of  the  speaker. 

[After  some  debate,  in  which  Mr.  Williams  assigned  his  ren~ 
sons,  against  an  increase  of  the  number  of  the  committees,  the 
rules  of  the  last  congress,  except  those  having  reference  to  the 
subjects  above  stated,  were  adopted  for  the  government  of  the 
present.] 

At  one  o’clock — a message  was  received  from  the  president 
of  the  United  States,  by  Jl.  J.  Donelson , esq.  his  private  secret 
tnrv,  and  read  at  the  clerk’s  table  as  follows: 

Fellow  citizens  of  the  senate 

and  house  of  representives: 

On  your  assembling  to  perform  the  high  trusts  which  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  have  confided  to  you,  of  legislating  for 
their  common  welfare,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  congratulate  you 
upon  the  happy  condition  of  our  beloved  country.  By  the  favor 
of  Divine  Providence,  health  is  again  restored  to  us:  peace 
reigns  within  our  borders:  abundance  crowns  the  labors  of  our 
fields:  commerce  and  domestic  industry  flourish  and  increase: 
and  individual  happiness  rewards  the  private  virtue  and  enter- 
prise of  our  citizens. 

Our  condition  abroad  is  no  less  honorable  than  it  is  prosper- 
ous at  home.  Seeking  nothing  that  is  not  right,  and  determin- 
ed to  submit  to  nothing  that  is  wrong,  but  desiring  honest 
friendships  and  liberal  intercourse  with  nil  nations,  the  United 
States  have  gained  throughout  the  world  the  confidence  and 
respect  which  are  due  to  the  character  of  the  American  people 
and  to  a policy  so  just,  and  so  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  their 
institutions. 

In  bringing  to  your  notice  the  particular  state  of  our  foreign 
affairs,  it  affords  me  high  gratification  to  inform  you,  that  they 
arc  in  a condition  which  promises  the  eontinuance  of  friendship 
with  all  nations. 

With  Great  Britain  the  interesting  question  of  our  north- 
eastern boundary  remains  still  undecided.  A negotiation,  how- 
ever, upon  that  subject  has  been  renewed  since  the  close  of  the 
last  congress;  and  a proposition  has  been  submitted  to  the  Bri- 
tish government  with  the  view  of  establishing,  in  conformity 
with  the  resolution  of  the  senate,  the  line  designated  by  the 
treaty  of  1783.  Though  no  definitive  answer  ha?  been  received, 
it  may  be  daily  looked  for,  and  I entertain  a hope  that  the  over- 
ture may  ultimately  lead  to  a satisfactory  adjustment  of  this 
important  matter. 
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I have  the  satisfaction  to  inform  you  that  a negotiation 
which)  by  desire  of  the  house  of  representatives,  was  opened, 
some  years  ago,  with  the  British  government,  fen-  the  erection 
of  light  houses  on  the  Bahamas,  has  been  successful.  Those 
Works,  when  completed,  together  with  those  which  the  United 
States  have  constructed  on  the  western  side  of  the  gulf  of  Flo- 
rida, will  contribute  essentially  to  the  safety  of  navigation  in 
that  sea.  This  joint  participation  in  establishments  interesting 
to  humanity  and  beneficial  to  commerce,  is  worthy  of  two  en- 
lightened nations,  and  indicates  feelings  which  cannot  fail  to 
have  a happy  influence  upon  their  political  relations.  It  is 
gratifying  to  the  friends  of  both  to  perceive  that  the  intercourse 
between  the  two  people  is  becoming  daily  more  extensive,  and 
that  sentiments  of  mutual  good  will  have  grown  up,  befitting 
their  common  origin,  justifying  the  hope,  that  by  wise  counsels 
on  each  side,  not  only  unsettled  questions  may  be  satisfactorily 
terminated,  but  new  causes  of  misunderstanding  prevented. 

Notwithstanding  that  I continue  to  receive  the  most  amicable 
assurances  from  the  government  of  France,  and  that  in  all  other 
respects  the  most  friendly  relations  exist  between  the  United 
States  and  that  government,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  convention  concluded  on  the  4th  July,  1831,  re- 
main, in  some  important  parts,  unfulfilled. 

By  the  seeond  article  of  that  convention,  it  was  stipulated 
that  the  sum  payable  to  the  United  States,  should  be  paid  at 
Paris,  in  six  annual  instalments,  into  the  hands  of  such  person 
or  persons  as  should  be  authorised  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States  to  receive  it;  and  by  the  same  article  the  first 
instalment  was  payable  on  the  second  day  of  February,  1833. 
By  the  act  of  congress  of  the  13th  July,  1832,  it  was  made  the 
duly  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  to  cause  the  several  in- 
stalments, with  the  interest  thereon,  to  be  received  from  the 
French  government,  and  transferred  to  the  United  States,  in 
such  manner  as  he  may  deem  best;  and  by  the  same  act  of  con- 
gress, the  stipulation  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
convention,  were,  in  all  respects,  fulfilled.  Not  doubling  that 
a treaty  thus  made,  and  ratified  by  the  two  governments,  and 
faithfully  executed  by  the  United  States,  would  be  promptly 
complied  with  by  the  other  party,  and  desiring  to  avoid  the  risk 
and  expense  of  intermediate  agencies,  the  secretary  of  the  trea 
sury  deemed  it  advisable  to  receive  and  transfer  the  first  instal- 
ment by  means  of  a draft  upon  the  French  minister  of  finance. 
A draft  for  this  purpose  was  accordingly  drawn  in  favor  of  the 
cashier  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  for  the  amount  accru 
ing  to  the  United  States  out  of  the  first  instalment  and  the  in- 
terest payable  with  it.  This  bill  was  not  drawn  at  Washington 
until  five  days  after  the  instalment  was  payable  at  Paris,  and 
was  accompanied  by  a special  authority  from  the  president,  au- 
thorising the  cashier,  or  his  assigns,  to  receive  the  amount. — 
The  mode  thus  adopted  of  receiving  the  instalment,  was  of- 
ficially made  known  to  the  French  government,  by  the  Ameri- 
can charge  d’affaires  at  Paris,  pursuant  to  instructions  from  the 
department  of  state.  The  bill,  however,  though  not  presented 
for  payment  until  the  twenty  third  day  of  March,  was  not  paid, 
and  for  the  reason  assigned  by  the  French  minister  of  finance, 
that  no  appropriation  had  been  made  by  the  French  chambers. 
It  is  not  known  to  me  that,  up  to  that  period,  any  appropriation 
had  been  required  of  the  chambers;  and  although  a communica- 
tion was  subsequently  made  to  the  chambers,  by  direction  of 
the  king,  recommending  that  the  necessary  provision  should  be 
made  for  carrying  the  convention  into  effect,  it  was  at  an  ad- 
vanced period  of  the  session,  and  the  subject  was  finally  post- 
poned until  the  next  meeting  of  the  chambers. 

Notwithstanding  it  has  been  supposed  by  the  French  ministry, 
that  the  financial  stipulations  of  the  treaty  cannot  be  carried  into 
effect  without  an  appropriation  by  the  chambers,  it  appears  to 
me  to  be  not  only  consistent  with  the  charter  of  France,  but  due 
to  the  character  of  both  governments,  as  well  as  to  the  rights  of 
our  citizens,  to  treat  the  convention  made  and  ratified,  in  proper 
form,  as  pledging  the  good  faith  of  the  French  government  for  its 
execution,  and  as  imposing  upon  each  department  an  obligation 
to  fulfil  it;  and  I have  received  assurances  through  our  charge 
d’affairs  at  Paris,  and  the  French  minister  plenipotentiary  at 
Washington,  and  more  recently  through  the  minister  of  the  U. 
States  at  Paris,  that  the  delay  has  not  proceeded  from  any  in- 
disposition on  the  part  of  the  king  and  his  ministers,  to  fulfil 
the  treaty,  and  that  measures  will  be  presented  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  chambers,  and  with  a reasonable  hope  of  suc- 
cess, to  obtain  the  necessary  appropriation. 

It  is  necessary  to  state,  however,  that  the  documents,  except 
certain  lists  of  vessels  captured,  condemned  or  burnt  at  sea, 
proper  to  facilitate  the  examination  and  liquidation  of  the  recla- 
mations comprised  in  the  stipulations  of  the  convention,  and 
which,  by  the  6th  article,  France  engaged  to  communicate  to 
the  United  States  by  the  intermediary  of  the  legation,  though 
repeatedly  applied  for  by  the  American  charge  d’affaires,  under 
instructions  from  this  government,  have  not  yet  been  communi 
cated;  and  this  delay,  it  is  apprehended,  will  necessarily  prevent 
the  completion  of  the  duties  assigned  to  the  commissioners 
within  the  time  at  present  prescribed  by  law. 

The  reasons  for  delaying  to  communicate  these  document? 
have  not  been  explicitly  stated,  and  this  is  the  more  to  be  re- 
gretted, as  it  is  not  understood  that  the  interposition  of  the 
chambers  is  in  any  manner  required  for  the  delivery  of  those 
papers. 

Under  these  circumstances  in  a case  so  important  to  the  in- 
terests of  our  citizens  and  to  the  character  of  our  country,  and 


under  disappointments  so  unexpected,  I deemed  it  my  duty, 
however  I might  respect  the  general  assurances  to  which  I have 
adverted,  no  longer  to  delay  the  appointment  of  a minister  ple- 
nipotentiary at  Paris,  but  to  despatch  him  in  season  to  com- 
municate the  result  of  his  application  to  the  French  government 
at  an  early  period  of  your  session.  I accordingly  appointed  a 
distinguished  citizen  for  this  purpose,  who  proceeded  on  his 
mission  in  August  last,  and  was  presented  to  the  king,  early  in 
the  month  of  October.  He  is  particularly  instructed  as  to  all  mat- 
ters connected  with  the  present  posture  of  affairs,  and  1 indulge 
the  hope  that,  with  the  representations  he  is  instructed  to  make, 
and  from  the  dispositions  manifested  by  the  king  and  his  minis- 
ters, in  their  recent  assurances  to  our  minister  at  Paris,  the  sub- 
ject will  be  early  considered  and  satisfactorily  disposed  of  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  chambers. 

As  this  subject  involves  important  interests  and  has  attracted 
a considerable  share  of  the  public  attention,  I have  deemed  it 
proper  to  make  this  explicit  statement  of  its  actual  condition; 
and  should  I be  disappointed  in  the  hope  now  entertained,  the 
subject  will  be  again  brought  to  the  notice  of  congress  in  such 
manner  as  the  occasion  may  require. 

The  friendly  relations  which  have  always  been  maintained 
between  the  United  States  and  Russia,  have  been  further  ex- 
tended and  strengthened  by  the  treaty  of  navigation  and  com- 
merce, concluded  on  the  6th  of  December  last,  and  sanctioned 
by  the  senate  before  the  close  of  its  last  session.  The  ratifica- 
tions having  been  since  exchanged,  the  liberal  provisions  of  the 
treaty  are  now  in  full  force;  and,  under  the  encouragement 
which  they  have  received,  a flourishing  and  increasing  com- 
merce, yielding  its  benefits  to  the  enterprise  of  both  nations, 
affords  to  each  the  just  recompense  of  wise  measures,  and  adds 
new  motives  for  that  mutual  friendship  which  the  two  coun- 
tries have  hitherto  cherished  towards  each  other. 

It  affords  me  peculiar  satisfaction  to  state,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Spain  has  at  length  yielded  to  the  justice  of  the  claims 
which  have  been  so  long  urged  in  behalf  of  our  citizens,  and 
has  expressed  a willingness  to  provide  an  indemnification,  as 
soon  as  the  proper  amount  can  be  agreed  upon.  Upon  this  lat- 
ter point,  it  is  probable  an  understanding  had  taken  place  be- 
tween the  minister  of  the  United  Slates  and  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment before  the  decease  of  the  late  king  of  Spain;  and,  un- 
less that  event  may  have  delayed  its  completion,  there  is  reason 
to  hope  that  it  may  be  in  my  power  to  announce  to  you,  early 
in  your  present  session,  the  conclusion  of  a convention  upon 
terms  not  less  favorable  than  those  entered  into  for  similar  ob- 
jects with  other  nations.  That  act  of  justice  would  well  ae- 
cord  with  the  character  of  Spain,  and  is  due  to  the  United 
States  from  their  ancient  friend.  It  could  not  fail  to  strengthen 
the  sentiments  of  amity  and  good  will  between  the  two  nations, 
which  it  is  so  much  the  wish  of  the  United  States  to  cherish, 
and  so  truly  the  interest  of  both  to  maintain. 

By  the  first  section  of  an  act  of  congress  passed  on  the  13th 
July,  1832,  the  tonnage  duty  on  Spanish  ships  arriving  from  the 
ports  of  Spain,  was  limited  to  the  duty  payable  on  American 
vessels  in  the  ports  of  Spain,  previous  to  the  20th  October,  1817, 
being  five  cents  per  ton.  The  act  was  intended  to  give  effect, 
on  our  side,  to  an  arrangement  made  with  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, by  which  discriminating  duties  of  tonnage  were  to  be  abo- 
lished in  the  ports  of  the  United  States  and  Spain,  on  the  ves- 
sels of  the  two  nations.  Pursuant  to  that  arrangement,  which 
was  carried  into  effect  on  the  part  of  Spain,  on  the  20th  of  May, 
1832,  by  a royal  order  dated  the  20th  of  April,  1832,  American 
vessels  in  the  ports  of  Spain  have  paid  five  cents  per  ton,  which 
rate  of  duty  is  also  paid  in  those  ports  by  Spanish  ships;  but  as 
American  vessels  pay  no  tonnage  duty  in  the  ports  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  the  duty  of  five  cents  payable  in  our  ports  by  Spanish 
vessels,  under  the  act  above  mentioned,  is  really  a discriminat- 
ing duty,  operating  to  the  disadvantage  of  Spain.  Though  no 
complaint  has  yet  been  made  on  the  part  of  Spain,  we  are  not 
the  less  bound  by  the  obligations  of  good  faith,  to  remove  the 
discrimination;  and  I recommend  that  the  act  be  amended  ac- 
cordingly. As  the  royal  order,  above  alluded  to,  includes  the 
ports  of  the  Balearic  and  Canary  Islands,  as  well  as  those  of 
Spain,  it  would  seem  that  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  congress 
should  be  equally  extensive;  and  that  for  the  repayment  of  such 
duties  as  may  have  been  improperly  received,  an  addition 
should  be  made  to  the  sum  appropriated  at  the  last  session  of 
congress  for  refunding  discriminating  duties. 

As  the  arrangement  referred  to,  however,  did  not  embrace 
the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  discriminating  duties,  to 
the  prejudice  of  American  shipping,  continue  to  be  levied  there. 
From  the  extent  of  the  commerce  carried  on  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  those  islands,  particularly  the  former,  this  discri- 
mination causes  serious  injury  to  one  of  those  great  national  in- 
terests which.it  has  been  considered  an  essential  part  of  our 
policy  to  cherish,  and  has  given  rise  to  complaints  on  the  part 
of  our  merchants.  Under  instructions  given  to  our  minister  at 
Madrid,  earnest  representations  have  been  made  by  him  to  the 
Spanish  government  upon  this  subject,  and  there  is  reason  to 
expect,  from  the  friendly  disposition  which  is  entertained  to- 
wards this  country,  that  a beneficial  change  will  be  produced. 
The  disadvantage,  however,  to  which  our  shipping  is  subjected 
bv  the  operation  of  these  discriminating  duties,  requires  that 
they  be  met  by  suitable  countervailing  duties  during  your  pre- 
sent session — power  being  at  the  same  time  vested  in  the  presi- 
dent, to  modify  or  discontinue  them  as  the  discriminating  duties 
on  American  vessels  or  their  cargoes  may  be  modified  or  dis- 
continued at  those  islands.  Intimations  have  been  given  to  the 
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Spanish  government,  that  the  United  States  may  be  obliged  to 
resort  to  such  measures  as  are  of  necessary  self  defence;  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  it  would  be  unfavorably 
received.  The  proposed  proceeding,  if  adopted,  would  not  be 
permitted,  however,  in  any  degree  to  induce  a relaxation  in  the 
efforts  of  our  minister  to  effect  a repeal  of  this  irregularity,  by 
friendly  negotiation;  and  it  might  serve  to  give  force  to  his  re- 
presentations, by  showing  the  dangers  to  which  that  valuable 
trade  is  exposed,  by  the  obstructions  and  burthens  which  a sys- 
tem of  discriminating  and  countervailing  duties  necessarily  pro- 
duces. 

The  selection  and  preparation  of  the  Florida  archives,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  delivered  over  to  the  United  States,  in  confor- 
mity with  the  royal  order,  as  mentioned  in  my  last  annual  mes- 
sage, though  in  progress,  has  not  yet  been  completed.  This  de- 
lay has  been  produced,  partly  by  causes  which  were  unavoida- 
ble. particularly  the  prevalence  of  cholera  at  Havana;  but  mea- 
sures have  been  taken,  which  it  is  believed  will  expedite  the 
delivery  of  those  important  records. 

Congress  were  informed,  at  the  opening  of  the  last  session, 
that,  “owing,  as  was  alleged,  to  embarrassments  in  the  finances 
of  Portugal,  consequent  upon  the  civil  war  in  which  that  nation 
was  engaged,”  payment  had  been  made  of  only  one  instalment 
of  the  amount  which  the  Portuguese  government  had  stipulated 
t-o  pay  for  indemnifying  our  citizens  for  property  illegally  cap- 
tured in  the  blockade  of  Terceira.  Since  that  time,  a postpone- 
ment for  two  years,  with  interest,  of  the  two  remaining  instal- 
ments, was  requested  by  the  Portuguese  government;  and  as  a 
consideration,  it  offered  to  stipulate  that  rice  of  the  United 
States  should  be  admitted  into  Portugal,  at  the  same  duties  as 
Brazilian  rice.  Being  satisfied  that  no  better  arrangement 
eould  be  made,  my  consent  was  given;  and  a royal  order  of  the 
king  of  Portugal  was  accordingly  issued  on  the  4th  of  February 
last,  for  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  rice  of  the  United  States. 
It  would  give  me  great  pleasure  if,  in  speaking  of  that  country, 
in  whose  prosperity  the  United  States  are  so  much  interested, 
and  with  whom  a long  subsisting,  extensive  and  mutually  ad- 
vantageous commercial  intercourse  has  strengthened  the  rela- 
tions of  friendship,  I could  announce  to  you  the  restoration  of 
its  internal  tranquillity. 

Subsequently  to  the  commencement  of  the  last  session  of 
congress,  the  final  instalment  payable  by  Denmark,  under  the 
convention  of  the  28th  day  of  March,  1830,  was  received.  The 
commissioners  for  examining  the  claims,  have  since  terminated 
their  labors,  and  their  awards  have  been  paid  at  the  treasury  as 
they  have  been  called  for.  The  justice  rendered  to  our  citizens 
by  that  government,  is  thus  completed,  and  a pledge  is  thereby 
afforded  for  the  maintenance  of  that  friendly  intercourse  be- 
coming the  relations  that  the  two  nations  mutually  bear  to  each 
other. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  inform  you  that  the  Danish  government 
have  recently  issued  an  ordinance  by  which  the  commerce  of 
the  island  of  St.  Croix  is  placed  on  a more  liberal  footing  than 
heretofore.  This  change  cannot  fail  to  prove  beneficial  to  the 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  that  colony;  and  the  ad- 
vantages likely  to  flow  from  it  may  lead  to  greater  relaxations 
in  the  colonial  systems  of  other  nations. 

The  ratifications  of  the  convention  with  the  king  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  have  been  duly  exchanged,  and  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed for  examining  the  claims  under  it,  have  entered  upon 
the  duties  assigned  to  them  by  law.  The  friendship  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  two  nations  require  of  them,  being  now  establish- 
ed, it  may  be  hoped  that  each  will  enjoy  the  benefits  which  a 
liberal  commerce  should  yield  to  both. 

A treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  between  the  United  States 
and  Belgium,  was  concluded  during  the  last  winter,  and  receiv- 
ed the  sanction  of  the  senate;  but  the  exchange  of  the  ratifica- 
tions has  been  hitherto  delayed,  in  consequence,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, of  some  delay  in  the  reception  of  the  treaty  at  Brussels, 
and  subsequently,  of  the  absence  of  the  Belgian  minister  of  fo- 
reign affairs,  at  the  important  conferences  in  which  his  govern- 
ment is  engaged  at  London. 

That  treaty  does  but  embody  those  enlarged  principles  of 
friendly  policy,  which,  it  is  sincerely  hoped,  will  always  regu- 
late the  conduct  of  the  two  nations,  having  such  strong  motives 
to  maintain  amicable  relations  towards  each  other,  and  so  sin- 
cerely desirous  to  cherish  them. 

With  all  the  other  European  powers  with  whom  the  United 
States  have  formed  diplomatic  relations,  and  with  the  sublime 
porte,  the  best  understanding  prevails.  From  all  I continue  to 
receive  assurances  of  good  will  towards  the  United  States — as 
suranees  which  it  gives  me  no  less  pleasure  to  reciprocate  than 
to  receive.  With  all,  the  engagements  which  have  been  enter- 
ed into,  are  fulfilled  with  good  faith  on  both  sides.  Measures 
have  also  been  taken  to  enlarge  our  friendly  relations  and  ex- 
tend our  commercial  intercourse  with  other  states.  The  sys 
tern  we  have  pursued  of  aiming  at  no  exclusive  advantages,  of 
dealing  with  all  on  terms  of  fair  and  equal  reciprocity,  and  of 
adhering  scrupulously  to  all  our  engagements,  is  well  calculat 
ed  to  give  success  to  efforts  intended  to  be  mutually  beneficial. 

The  wars  of  which  the  southern  part  of  this  continent  was, 
so  long,  the  theatre,  and  which  were  carried  on,  either  by  the 
mother  country  against  the  states  which  had  formerly  been  her 
colonies,  or  by  the  states  against  each  other,  having  terminated, 
and  their  civil  dissensions  having  so  far  subsided,  as,  with  few 
exceptions,  no  longer  to  disturb  the  public  tranquillity,  it  is  ear- 
nestly hoped  those  states  will  be  able  to  employ  themselves 
without  interruption  in  perfecting  their  institutions,  cultivating 


the  arts  of  peace,  and  promoting,  by  wise  counsels  and  able  ex- 
ertions, the  public  and  private  prosperity  which  their  patriotic 
struggles  so  well  entitle  them  to  enjoy. 

With  those  states  our  relations  have  undergone  but  little 
change  during  the  present  year.  No  reunion  having  yet  taken 
place  between  the  states  which  composed  Lite  republic  of  Co- 
lombia, our  charge  d’affairs  at  Bogota  has  been  accredited  to  the 
government  of  New  Granada,  and  we  have  therefore  no  diplo- 
matic relations  With  Venezuela  and  Equator,  except  as  they 
may  be  included  in  those  heretofore  formed  with  the  Colombian 
republic.'  It  is  understood  that  representatives  from  the  three 
states  were  about  to  assemble  at  Bogota  to  confer  on  the  sub- 
ject of  their  mutual  interests,  particularly  that  ol  their  union; 
and  if  the  result  should  render  it  necessary,  measures  will  be 
taken  on  our  part  to  preserve  with  each  that  friendship  and  those 
liberal  commercial  connections  which  it  has  been  the  constant 
desire  of  the  United  States  to  cultivate  with  their  sister  repub- 
lics of  this  hemisphere.  Until  the  important  question  of  reunion 
shall  be  settled,  however,  the  different  matters  which  have  been 
under  discussion  between  the  United  States  and  the  republic  of 
Colombia,  or  either  of  the  states  which  composed  it,  are  not 
likely  fa  be  brought  to  a satisfactory  issue. 

In  consequence  of  the  illness  of  the  charge  d’affaires  appoint- 
ed to  Central  America  at  the  last  session  of  congress,  he  was 
prevented  from  proceeding  on  his  mission  until  the  month  of 
October.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  he  is  by  this  time  at  his 
post,  and  that  the  official  intercouise,  unfortunately  so  long  in- 
terrupted, lias  been  thus  renewed  on  the  part  of  the  two  nations 
so  amicably  and  advantageously  connected  by  engagements 
founded  on  the  most  enlarged  principles  of  commercial  recipro- 
city. 

It  is  gratifying  to  state  that  since  my  last  annual  message, 
some  of  the  most  important  claims  of  our  fellow  citizens  upon 
the  government  of  Brazil  have  been  satisfactorily  adjusted,  and 
a reliance  is  placed  on  the  friendly  dispositions  manifested  by 
it  that  justice  will  also  be  done  in  others.  No  new  causes  of 
complaint  have  arisen:  and  the  trade  between  the  two  countries 
flourishes  under  the  encouragement  secured  to  it  by  the  liberal 
provisions  of  the  treaty. 

It  is  cause  of  regret,  that,  owing  probably  to  the  civil  dissen- 
sions which  have  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment, the  time  fixed  by  the  treaty  of  limits  with  the  U.  States  for 
the  meeting  of  the  commissioners  to  define  the  boundaries  be- 
tween the  two  nations,  lias  been  suffered  to  expire  without  the 
appointment  of  any  commissioners  on  the  part  of  that  govern- 
ment. While  the  true  boundary  remains  in  doubt  by  either 
party,  it  is  difficult  to  give  effect  to  those  measures  which  are 
necessary  to  the  protection  and  quiet  of  our  numerous  citizens 
residing  near  that  frontier.  The  subject  is  one  of  great  solici- 
tude to  the  United  Slates,  and  will  not  fail  to  receive  my  ear- 
nest attention. 

The  treaty  concluded  with  Chili,  and  approved  by  the  senate 
at  its  last  session,  was  also  ratified  by  the  Chilian  government, 
but  with  certain  additional  and  explanatory  articles  of  a nature 
to  have  required  it  to  be  again  submitted  to  the  senate.  The 
time  limited  for  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications,  however,  hav- 
ing since  expired,  the  action  of  botli  governments  on  the  treaty 
will  again  become  necessary. 

The  negotiations  commenced  with  the  Argentine  republic, 
relative  to  the  outrages  committed  on  our  vessels  engaged  in 
the  fisheries  at  the  Falkland  Islands,  by  persons  acting  under 
the  color  of  its  authority,  as  w ell  as  the  other  matters  in  contro- 
versy between  the  two  governments,  have  been  suspended  by 
the  departure  of  the  charge  d’affaires  of  the  United  Slates  from 
Buenos  Ayres.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  a minister  was 
subsequently  appointed  by  that  government  to  renew  the  nego- 
tiation in  the  United  Slates,  but,  though  daily  expected,  he  lias 
not  yet  arrived  in  this  country. 

With  Peru  no  treaty  has  yet  been  formed,  and  with  Bolivia 
no  diplomatic  intercourse  has  yet  been  established.  It  will  be 
my  endeavor  to  encourage  those  sentiments  of  amity  and  that 
liberal  commerce  which  belong  to  the  relations  in  which  all  the 
independent  states  of  this  continent  stand  towards  each  other. 

I deem  it  proper  to  recommend  to  youi  notice  the  revision  of 
our  consular  system.  This  lias  become  an  important  branch  of 
the  public  service,  inasmuch  as  it  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  preservation  of  our  national  character  abroad,  with  the  in- 
terest of  our  citizens  in  foreign  countries,  with  the  regulation 
and  care  of  our  commerce,  and  with  the  protection  of  our  sea- 
men. At  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  congress  I communi- 
cated a report  from  the  secretary  of  state  upon  the  subject,  to 
which  I now  refer,  as  containing  information  which  may  be  use- 
ful in  any  inquiries  that  congress  may  see  fit  to  institute  with  a 
view  to  a salutary  reform  of  the  system. 

It  gives  me  grqat.  pleasure  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  pros- 
perous condition  of  the  finances  of  the  country,  as  will  appear 
from  the  report  which  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  will,  in  due 
time,  lay  before  you.  The  receipts  into  the  treasury  during  the 
present  year,  will  amount  to  more  than  thirty  two  millions  of 
dollars.  The  revenue  derived  from  customs  will,  it  is  believed, 
be  more  than  twenty  eight  millions,  and  the  public  lands  will 
yield  about  three  millions.  The  expenditures  within  the  year 
for  all  objects,  including  $2,572,240  99  on  account  of  the  public 
debt,  will  not  amount  to  twenty-five  millions:  and  a large  ba- 
lance will  remain  in  the  treasury  after  satisfying  all  the  appro- 
priations chargeable  on  the  revenue  for  the  present  year. 

The  measures  taken  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  will  pro- 
bably enable  him  to  pay  off,  in  the  course  of  the  present  year, 
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the  residue  of  the  exchanged  four  and  a half  percent,  stock,  re- 
deemable on  the  first  of  January  next.  It  has,  therefore,  been 
included  in  the  estimated  expenditure  of  this  year,  and  forms  a 
part  of  the  sum  above  stated  to  have  been  paid  on  account  of 
the  public  debt.  The  payment  of  this  stock  will  reduce  the 
whole  debt  of  the  United  States,  funded  and  unfunded,  to  the 
sum  of'$4,760,082  08.  Aud  as  provision  has  already  been  made 
for  the  four  and  a half  per  cent,  above  mentioned,  and  charged 
in  the  expenses  of  the  present  year,  the  sum  last  slated -is  all 
that  now  remains  of  the  national  debt;  and  the  revenue  of  the 
coming  year,  together  with  the  balance  now  in  the  treasury, 
will  be  suffici  ml  to  discharge  it,  after  meeting  the  current  ex- 
penses of  the  government.  Under  the  power  given  to  the  com 
missioners  of  the  sinking  fund,  it  will,  I have  no  doubt,  be  pur- 
chased on  favorable  terms  within  the  year. 

Prom  this  view  of  the  state  of  the  finances,  and  the  public 
engagements  yet  to  be  fulfilled,  you  will  perceive  that,  if  Provi- 
dence permits  me  to  meet  you  at  another  session,  I shall  have 
the  high  gratification  of  announcing  to  you  that  the  national  debt 
is  extinguished.  I cannot  refrain  from  expressing  the  pleasure 
I feel  at  the  near  approach  of  that  desirable  event.  The  short 
period  of  time  within  which  the  public  debt  will  have  been  dis- 
charged, is  strong  evidence  of  the  abundant  resources  of  the 
country,  and  of  the  prudence  and  economy  with  which  the  go- 
vernment has  heretofore  been  administered.  We  have  waged 
two  wars  since  we  became  a nation,  with  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful kingdoms  in  the  world — both  of  them  undertaken  in  de- 
fence of  our  dearest  rights— both  successfully  prosecuted  and 
honorably  terminated — and  many  of  those  who  partook  in  the 
first  struggle,  as  well  as  the  second,  will  have  lived  to  see  the 
last  item  of  the  debt  incurred  in  these  necessary  but  expensive 
conflicts,  faithfully  and  honestly  discharged — and  we  shall  have 
the  proud  satisfaction  of  bequeathing  to  the  public  servants  who 
follow  us  in  the  administration  of  the  government,  the  rare 
blessing  of  a revenue  sufficiently  abundant — raised  without  in- 
justice or  oppression  to  our  citizens — and  unincumbered  with 
any  burthens  but  what  they  themselves  shall  think  proper  to 
impose  upon  it. 

The  flourishing  state  of  the  finances  ought  not,  however,  to 
encourage  us  to  indulge  in  a lavish  expenditure  of  the  public 
treasure.  The  receipts  of  the  present  year  do  not  furnish  the 
test  by  which  we  are  to  estimate  the  income  of  the  next.  The 
changes  made  in  our  revenue  system  by  the  acts  of  congress  of 
1832  and  1833,  and  more  especially  by  the  former,  have  swelled 
the  receipts  of  the  present  year  far  beyond  the  amount  to  be  ex- 
pected in  future  years  upon  the  reduced  tariff"  of  duties.  The 
shortened  credits  on  revenue  bonds,  and  the  cash  duties  on  wool- 
lens which  were  introduced  by  the  act  of  1832,  and  took  effect  on 
the  4th  of  March  last,  have  brought  large  sums  into  the  treasury 
in  1833,  which,  according  to  the  credits  formerly  given,  would 
not  have  been  payable  until  1834,  and  would  have  formed  a part 
of  the  income  of  that  year.  These  causes  would  of  themselves 
produce  a great  diminution  of  the  receipts  in  the  year  1834,  as 
compared  with  the  present  one;  and  they  will  be  still  more  di- 
minished by  the  reduced  rates  of  duties  which  take  place  on  the 
first  of  January  next,  on  some  of  the  most  important  and  pro- 
ductive articles.  Upon  the  best  estimates  that  can  be  made,  the 
receipts  of  the  next  year  with  the  aid  of  the  unappropriated 
amount  now  in  the  treasury,  will  not  he  much  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  year  and  pay  the  small  rem- 
nant of  the  national  debt  which  yet  remains  unsatisfied.  I can- 
not, therefore,  recommend  to  you  any  alteration  in  the  present 
tariff  of  duties.  The  rate  as  now  fixed  by  law  on  the  various 
suicles  was  adopted  at  the  last  session  of  congress  as  a matter 
of  compromise  witli  unusual  unanimity,  and  unless  it  is  found 
to  produce  more  than  the  necessities  of  the  government  call  far, 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  at  this  time  to  justify  a change. 

But  while  I forbear  to  recommend  any  further  reduction  of 
the  duties.,  beyond  that  already  provided  for  by  the  existing  laws, 
I must  earnestly  and  respectfully  press  upon  congress  the  im- 
portance of  abstaining  from  all  appropriations  which  are  not  ab 
•solutely  required  for  the  public  interests,  and  authorised  by  the 
powers  clearly  delegated  to  the  United  States.  We  are  begin- 
ning a new  era  in  our  government.  The  national  debt,  which 
has  so  long  been  a burthen  on  the  treasury,  will  be  finally  dis- 
charged in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year.  No  more  money 
will  afterwards  be  needed  than  what  may  be  necessary  to  meet 
the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  government.  Now  then  is  the  pro- 
per moment  to  fix  our  system  of  expenditure  on  firm  and  dura- 
ble principles:  and  I cannot  too  strongly  urge  the  necessity  of  a 
rigid  economy,  and  an  inflexible  determination  not  to  enlarge 
the  income  beyond  the  real  necessities  of  the  government,  and 
,not  to  increase  the  wants  of  the  government  by  unnecessary  and 
profuse  expenditures.  If  a contrary  course  should  be  pursued, 
it  may  happen  that  the  revenue  of  1834  will  fall  short  of  the  de- 
mands upon  it;  and  after  reducing  the  tariff  in  order  to  lighten 
the  burthens  of  the  people,  and  providing  for  a still  further  re- 
duction to  take  effect  hereafter,  it  would  be  much  to  be  deplor- 
ed if,  at  the  end  of  another  year,  we  should  find  ourselves  oblig- 
ed to  retrace  our  steps  and  impose  additional  taxes  to  meet  un- 
necessary expenditures. 

It  is  mv  duty,  on  this  occasion,  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
destruction  of  the  public  building  occupied  by  the  treasury  de- 
partment, which  happened  since  the  last  adjournment  of  con- 
gress. A thorough  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  this  loss  was  di- 
rected and  made  at  the  time,  the  result  of  which  will  be  duly 
communicated  to  you.  I take  pleasure,  however,  in  stating 


here,  that  by  the  laudable  exertions  of  the  officers  of  the  depart- 
ment. and  many  of  the  citizens  of  the  district,  but  few  papers 
were  lost  and  none  that  will  materially  affect  the  publie  interest. 

The  public  convenience  requires  that  another  building  should 
be  erected  as  soon  as  practicable;  and  in  providing  for  it,  it  will 
be  advisable  to  enlarge,  in  some  manner,  the  accommodations 
for  the  public  officers  of  the  several  departments,  and  to  au  tho- 
rise the  erection  of  suitable  depositories  for  the  safe  keeping  of 
the  public  documents  and  records. 

Since  the  last  adjournment  of  congress,  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  has  directed  the  money  of  the  United  States  to  be  de- 
posited in  certain  state  banks,  designated  by  him,  and  lie  will 
immediately  lay  before  you  his  reasons  for  this  direction.  I 
concur  with  him- entirely  in  the  view  he  has  taken  of  the  sub- 
ject; and  some  months  before  the  removal,  1 urged  upon  the 
department  the  propriety  of  taking  that  step.  The  near  approach: 
of  the  day  on  which  the  charter  will  expire,  as  well  as  the  con- 
duct of  the  bank,  appeared  to  me  to  call  for  this  measure,  upon 
the  high  considerations  of  public  interest  and  public  duty.  The 
extent  of  its  misconduct,  however,  although  known  to  be  great, 
was  not  at  that  time  fully  developed  by  proof.  It  was  not  until 
late  in  the  month  of  August,  that  I received  from  the  govern- 
ment directors  an  official  report,  establishing  beyond  question, 
that  this  great  and  powerful  institution  had  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  attempting  to  influence  the  elections  of  the  public  offi- 
cers, by  means  of  its  money;  and  that,  in  violation  of  the  ex- 
press provisions  of  its  charter,  it  had,  by  a formal  resolution, 
placed  its  funds  at  the  disposition  of  its  president;  to  be  employ- 
ed in  sustaining  the  political  power  of  the  bank.  A copy  of  this 
resolution  is  contained  in  the  report  of  the  government  direc- 
tors, be/ore  referred  to;  and  however  the  objects  may  be  disguis- 
ed by  cautious  language,  no  one  can  doubt  that  this  money  was 
in  truth  intended  for  electioneering  purposes,  and  the  particular 
uses  to  which  it  was  proved  to  have  been  applied,  abundantly 
show  that  it  was  so  understood.  Not  only  was  the  evidence 
complete,  as  to  the  past  application  of  the  money  and  power  of 
the  bant,  to  electioneering  purposes,  but  that  the  resolution  of 
the  board  of  directors  authorised  the  same  course  to  be  pursued 
in  future. 

It,  being  thus  established  by  unquestionable  proof  that  the 
bank  of  the  United  States  was  converted  into  a permanent  elec- 
tioneering engine,  if  appeared  to  me  that,  the  path  of  duty  which 
the  executive  department  of  the  government  ought  to  pursue, 
was  not  doubtful.  As  by  the  terms  of  the  bank  charter,  no  offi- 
cer but  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  could  remove  the  deposites, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  this  authority  ought  to  be  at  once  exerted 
to  deprive  that  great  corporation  of  the  support  and  countenance 
of  the  government  in  such  an  use  of  its  funds  and  such  an  exer- 
tion of  its  power.  In  this  point  of  the  case,  the  question  is  dis- 
tinctly presented,  whether  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
to  govern  through  representatives  chosen  by  their  unbiased  suf- 
frages, or  whether  the  power  and  money  of  a great  corporation 
are  to  be  secretly  exerted  to  influence  their  judgment  and  con- 
trol their  decisions.  It  must  now  be  determined  whether  the 
bank  is  to  have  its  candidates  for  all  offices  in  the  country,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  or  whether  candidates  on  both  sides  of 
political  questions  shall  be  brought  forward  as  heretofore  and 
supported  by  the  usual  means. 

At  this  time  the  efforts  of  the  bank  to  control  public  opinion 
through  the  distresses  of  some  and  the  fears  of  others,  are  equal- 
ly apparent,  and  if  possible  more  objectionable.  By  a curtail- 
ment of  its  accommodations  more  rapid  than  any  emergency  re- 
quires, and  even  while  it  retains  specie  to  an  almost  unprece- 
dented amount  in  its  vaults,  it  is  attempting  to  produce  great 
embarrassment  in  one  portion  of  the  community,  while  through 
presses  known  to  have  been  sustained  by  its  money,  it  attempts, 
by  unfounded  alarms,  to  create  a panic  in  all. 

These  are  the  means  by  which  it  seems  to  expect  that  it  can 
force  a restoration  of  the  deposites,  and  as  a necessary  conse- 
quence, extort  from  congress  a renewal  of  its  charter.  I am 
happy  to  know  that,  through  the  good  sense  of  our  people,  the 
effort  to  get  up  a panic  has  hitherto  failed,  and  that,  through  the 
increased  accommodaiions  which  the  state  banks  have  been  en- 
abled to  afford,  no  public  distress  has  followed  the  exertions  of 
the  bank;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  exercise  of  its  pow- 
er and  the  expenditure  of  its  money,  as  well  as  its  efforts  to 
spread  groundless  alarm,  will  be  met  and  rebuked  as  they 
deserve.  In  my  own  sphere  of  duty,  I should  feel  myself  called 
on  by  the  facts  disclosed  to  order  a scire  facias  against  the  bank, 
with  a view  to  put  an  end  to  the  chartered  rights  it  has  so  pal- 
pably violated,  were  it  not  that  the  charter  itself  will  expire  as 
soon  as  a decision  would  probably  be  obtained  from  the  court 
of  last  resort. 

I called  the  attention  of  congress  to  thi3  subject  in  my  last 
annual  message,  and  informed  them  that  such  measures  as  were 
within  the  reach  of-the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  had  been  taken 
to  enable  him  to  judge,  whether  the  publie  deposites  in  the  bank 
of  the  United  States  were  entirely  safe;  hut  that  as  his  single 
powers  might  be  inadequate  to  the  object,  I recommended  the 
subject  to  congress,  as  worthy  of  their  sprious  investigation: 
declaring  it  as  my  opinion,  that  an  inquiry  into  the  transactions 
of  that  institution,  embracing  the  branches  as  well  as  the  prin- 
cipal hank,  was  called  for  by  the  credit  which  was  given  through- 
out the  country  to  many  serious  charges  impeaching  their  cha- 
racter, and  which,  if  true,  might  justly  excite  the  apprehension 
that  they  were  no  longer  a safe  depository  for  the  public  money. 
Tffie  extent  to  which  the  examination,  thus  recommended, 
was  gone  into,  is  spread  upon  your  journals,  and  is  too  weH 
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known  to  require  to  be  stated.  Such  as  was  made,  resulted  in 
a report  from  a majority  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means 
touching  certain  specified  points  only,  concluding  with  a reso- 
lution  that  the  government  ddpOsites  might  safely  be  continued 
in  the  bank  of  the  United  States.  This  resolution  was  adopted 
at  the  close  of  the  session,  by  the  vote  of  a majority  of  the  house 
of  representatives. 

Although  L may  not  always  be  able  to  concur  in  the  views  of 
the  public  interest,  or  the  duties  of  its  .agents,  which  may  be 
taken  by  the  other  departments  of  the  government,  of  either  of 
its  branches,  L am,  notwithstanding,  wholly  ineapable  of  re- 
ceiving otherwise  than  with  the  most  sincere  respect,  all  opi- 
nions or  suggestions  proceeding  from  such  a source;  and  in  re- 
spect to  none  am  I more  inclined  to  do  so,  than  to  the  house  of 
representatives.  But  it  will  be  seen  from  the  brief  views  at  this 
time  taken  of  the  subject  by  myself,  as  well  as  the  most  ample 
ones  presented  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  that  the  change 
in  the  depo.'ites  which  has  been  ordered,  has  been  deemed  to  be 
called  for  by  considerations  which  are  not  affected  by  the  pro- 
ceedings reterred  to,  and  which,  if  correctly  viewed  by  that  de- 
partment, rendered  its  act  a matter  of  imperious  duty. 

Coming  as  you  do  for  the  most  part,  immediately  from  I he 
people  and  the  states,  by  election,  and' possessing  the  fullest  op- 
portunity to  know  their  sentiments,  the  present  congress  will  be 
sincerely  solicitous  to  carry  into  full  and  fair  effect  the  will  of 
their  constituents  in  regard  to  this  institution.  It  will  be  for 
those  in  whose  behalf  we  all  act,  to  decide  whether  the  execu- 
tive department  of  the  government,  in  the  steps  which  it  has 
taken  on  this  subject,  has  been  found  in  the  line  of  his  duty. 

The  accompanying  report  of  the  secretary  of  war,  with  the 
documents  annexed  to  it,  exhibits  the  operations  of  the  war  de- 
partment for  the  past  year,  and  the  condition  of  the  various  sub- 
jects entrusted  to  its  administration. 

It  will  be  seen  from  them  that  the  army  maintains  the  cha- 
racter it  has  heretofore  acquired  for  efficiency  and  military 
knowledge.  Nothing  has  occurred  since  your  last  session  to 
require  its  services  beyond  the  ordinary  routine  of  duties,  which 
upon  the  seaboard  and  the  inland  frontier  devolve  upon  it  in  a 
time  of  peace.  The  system,  so  wisely  adopted  and  so  long  pur- 
sued, of  constructing  fortifications  at  exposed  points,  and  of 
preparing  and  collecting  the  supplies  necessary  for  the  military 
defence  of  the  country,  and  thus  providently  furnishing  in  peace 
the  means  of  defence  in  war,  has  been  continued  with  the  usual 
results.  I recommend  to  your  consideration  the  various  sub- 
jects suggested  in  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  war.  Their 
adoption  would  promote  the  public  service  and  meliorate  the 
condition  of  the  army. 

Our  relations  with  the  various  Indian  tribes  have  been  undis- 
turbed since  the  termination  of  the  difficulties  growing  out  of 
the  hostile  aggressions  of  the  Sacs  and  Fox  Indians.  Several 
treaties  have  been  formed  for  the  relinquishment  of  territory  to 
the  United  States,  and  for  the  migration  of  the  occupants  to  the 
region  assigned  for  their  residence,  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
Should  these  treaties  be  ratified  by  the  senate,  provision  will 
have  been  made  for  the  removal  of  almost  all  the  tribes  now  re- 
maining east  of  that  river,  and  for  the  termination  of  many  diffi- 
cult and  embarrassing  questions  arising  out  of  their  anomalous 
political  condition.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  portions  of  two 
of  the  southern  tribes  which  in  that  event  will  present  the  only 
remaining  difficulties,  will  realize  the  necessity  of  emigration, 
and  will  speedily  resort  to  it.  My  original  convictions  upon  this 
subject  have  been  confirmed  by  the  course  of  events  for  several 
years,  and  experience  is  every  day  adding  to  their  strength. 
That  those  tribes  cannot  exist,  surrounded  by  our  settlements 
and  in  continual  contact  with  our  citizens,  is  certain.  They 
have  neither  the  intelligence,  the  industry,  the  moral  habits,  nor 
the  desire  of  improvement,  which  are  essential  to  any  favorable 
change  in  their  condition.  Established  in  the  midst  of  another 
and  a superior  race,  and  without  appreciating  the  causes  of  their 
inferiority,  or  seeking  to  control  them,  they  must  necessarily 
yield  to  the  force  of  circumstances,  and  ere  long  disappear. 
Such  has  been  their  fate  heretofore,  and  if  it  is  to  be  averted, 
and  it  is,  it  can  only  be  done  by  a general  removal  beyond  our 
boundary  and  by  the  reorganization  of  their  political  system  up- 
on principles  adapted  to  the  new  relations  in  which  they  will 
be  placed.  The  experiment  which  has  been  recently  made,  has 
so  far  proved  successful.  The  emigrants  generally  are  repre 
seated  to  be  prosperous  and  contented,  the  country  suitable  to 
their  wants  and  habits,  and  the  essential  articles  of  subsistence 
easily  procured.  When  the  report  of  the  commissioners  now 
engaged  in  investigating  the  condition  and  prospects  of  these  In- 
dians, and  in  devising  a plan  for  their  intercourse  and  govern- 
ment is  received,  I trust  ample  means  of  information  will  be  in 
possession  of  the  government  for  adjusting  all  the  unsettled 
questions  connected  with  this  interesting  subject. 

The  operations  of  the  navy  during  the  year,  and  its  present 
condition,  are  fully  exhibited  in  the  annual  report  from  the  navy 
department. 

Suggestions  are  made  by  the  secretary,  of  various  improve- 
ments, which  deserve  careful  consideration,  and  most  of  which, 
if  adopted,  bid  fair  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  this  important 
branch  of  the  public  service.  Among  these  are  the  new  organi- 
zation of  the  navy  board,  the  revision  of  the  pay  to  officers,  and 
a change  in  the  period  of  time,  or  in  the  manner  of  making  the 
annual  appropriations,  to  which  I beg  leave  to  call  your  parti- 
cular attention. 

The  views  which  are  presented  on  almost  every  portion  of 
our  naval  concerns,  and,  especially,  on  the  amount  of  force  and 


the  number  of  officers,  and  the  general  course  of  policy  appro- 
priate in  the  present  state  of  our  country,  for  securing  the  great 
and  useful  purposes  of  naval  protection,  in  peace,  and  due  pre- 
paration for  the  contingencies  of  war,  meet  with  my  entire  ap- 
probation. 

It  will  be  perceived  from  the  report  referred  to,  that  the  fiscal 
concerns  of  the  establishment  are  in  an  excellent  condition;  and 
Tt  is  hoped  that  congress  may  feel  disposed  to  make  promptly 
every  suitable  provision  desired  either  tor  preserving  or  improv- 
ing the  system. 

The  general  post  office  department  has  continued  upon  the 
strength  of  its  own  resources,  to  facilitate  the  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  various  portions  of  the  union  with  in- 
creased activity.  The  method,  however,  in  which  the  accounts 
of  the  transportation  of  the  mail  has  always  been  kept,  appears 
to  have  presented  an  imperfect  view  of  its  expenses,  it  has 
recently  been  discovered,  that  from  the  earliest  records  of  the 
department,  the  annual  statements  have  been  calculated  to  ex- 
hibit an  amount  considerably  short  of  the  actual  expense  in- 
curred for  that  service.  These  illusory  statements,  together 
with  the  expense  of  carrying  into  effect  the  law  of  the  last  ses- 
sion of  congress,  establishing  new  mail  routes,  and  a disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  head  of  the  department  to  gratify  the  wishes 
of  the  public  in  the  extension  of  the  mail  facilities,  have  induc- 
ed him  to  incur  responsibilities  for  their  improvement,  beyond 
what  the  current  resources  of  the  department  would  sustain. — 
As  soon  as  he  had  discovered  the  imperfection  of  the  method, 
he  caused  an  investigation  to  be  made  of  its  results,  and  applied 
the  proper  remedy  to  correct  the  evil.  It  became  necessary  for 
him  to  withdraw  some  of  the  improvements  which  he  had  made, 
to  bring  the  expenses  of  the  department  within  its  own  resour- 
ces. These  expenses  were  incurred  for  the  public  good,  and 
the  public  have  enjoyed  their  benefit.  They  are  now  but  par- 
tially suspended,  and  that,  where  they  may  be  discontinued  with 
the  least  inconvenience  to  the  country. 

The  progressive  increase  in  the  income  from  postages,  has 
equalled  the  highest  expectations,  and  it  affords  demonstrative 
evidence  of  the  growing  importance  and  great  utility  of  this  de 
partment.  The  details  are  exhibited  in  the  accompanying  report 
from  the  postmaster  general. 

The  many  distressing  accidents  which  have  of  late  occurred 
in  that  portion  of  our  navigation  carried  on  by  the  use  of  steam 
power,  deserve  the  immediate  and  unremitting  attention  of  the 
constituted  authorities  of  the  country.  The  fact  that  the  number 
of  those  fatal  disasters  is  constantly  increasing,  notwithstanding 
the  great  improvements  which  are  every  where  made  in  the  ma- 
chinery employed,  and  in  the  rapid  advances  which  have  been 
made  in  that  branch  of  science,  show  very  clearly  that  they  are 
in  a great  degree  the  result  of  criminal  negligence  on  the  part  of 
those  by  whom  the  vessels  are  navigated,  and  to  whose  care 
and  attention  the  lives  and  property  of  our  citizens  are  so 
extensively  entrusted. 

That  these  evils  may  be  greatly  lessened,  if  not  substan- 
tially removed,  by  means  of  precautionary  and  penal  legislation, 
seems  to  be  highly  probable;  so  far  therefore  as  the  subject  can 
be  regarded  as  within  the  constitutional  purview  of  congress,  I 
earnestly  recommend  it  to  your  prompt  and  serious  considera- 
tion. 

I would  also  call  your  attention  to  the  views  I have  hereto- 
fore expressed  of  the  propriety  of  amending  the  constitution  in 
relation  to  the  mode  of  electing  the  president  and  vice  president 
of  the  United  States.  Regarding  it  as  all  important  to  the  fu- 
ture quiet  and  harmony  of  the  people  that  every  intermediate 
agency  in  the  election  of  these  officers  should  be  removed,  and 
that  their  eligibility  should  be  limited  to  one  term  of  either  four 
or  six  years,  I cannot  too  earnestly  invite  your  consideration  of 
the  subject. 

Trusting  that  your  deliberation  on  all  the  topics  of  general  in- 
terest to  which  I have  adverted,  and  such  others  as  your  more 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  our  beloved  country  may 
suggest,  may  be  crowned  with  success,  I tender  you  in  conclu- 
sion, the  co  operation  which  it  may  he  in  my  power  to  afford 
them.  ANDREW  JACKSON. 

Washington,  3d  December,  1833. 

Mr.  Wardwell  offered  the  usual  resolution  for  supplying  the 
members  with  papers:  and 

Mr.  Grennell  made  the  usual  motion  respecting  the  appoint- 
ment of  chaplains,  (two,  of  different  denominations),  both  of 
which  were  adopted. 

And,  on  motion,  the  house  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  4.  The  case  of  Mr.  Moore  was  discussed, 
on  a motion  made  by  Mr.  Jillan  that  the  papers  relating  to  the 
subject,  and  now  in  the  hands  of  the  clerk,  should  be  read — 
which  was  supported  by  Messrs.  Chilton,  Marshall  and  Ells- 
worth, for  the  reason  that  the  certificate  exhibited  was  insuffi- 
cient, being  signed  on  behalf  of  only  four  sheriffs,  though  five 
counties  had  voted  at  the  election;  and  opposed  by  Messrs. 
Hawes,  Lane,  of  Indiana,  Beardsley  arid  Polk,  on  the  ground 
that  the  certificate  was  jirima  facie  evidence  of  the  election  of 
Mr.  Moore,  and  it  was  stated  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  that  Mr. 
Letcher  had  not  yet  produced  any  certificate,  or  paper,  to  sup- 
port his  claims  to  the  seat:  but  Mr.  Jillan  said  that  the  returns 
of  the  judges  of  the  election,  in  the^iee  counties,  were  on  the 
clerk’s  table,  and  that  these  were  among  the  papers  which  he 
wished  might  be  read.  [These  returns  shew  that  Mr.  L.  ob- 
tained 3,191  votes,  and  Mr.  M.  3,143.}  After  some  further  re- 
marks, the  opposition  to  the  reading  was  withdrawn— 
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But  before  the  reading  was  resumed 

Mr.  McKennon  moved  an  adjournment — but  withdrew  it  to 
receive  the  speaker’s  report  of  the  following  communications 
received  by  him: 

A report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  relation  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  deposites;  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  and  10,000 
copies  to  be  printed. 

A report  of  the  late  clerk  of  the  house,  respecting  disburse- 
ments of  the  contingent  fund;  which  was  laid  on  the  table. 

A report  from  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  on  the  subject  of 
sugar  cane;  which  was  laid  on  the  table. 

A report  from  the  engineer  department,  in  relation  to  the  case 
of  John  Bruce;  which  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  annual  report  from  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States,  of 
the  national  receipts  and  expenditures;  which  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  house  then  adjourned. 

Thursday,  Dec.  5.  Mr.  Muhlenburg,  of  Pa.  and  Mr.  Pearce, 
of  R.  I.  appeared  and  took  their  seats  this  day. 

The  subject  of  the  contested  election  between  Messrs.  Moore 
and  Letcher,  was  then  resumed, -being  introduced  by 
Mr.  Hardin,  of  Ky.  whooffered  three  resolutions, in  substance 
as  follows: 

That  the  evidence  produced  by  Mr.  Moore  was  insufficient  to 
entitle  him  to  be  received  as  a sitting  member. 

2.  That  the  whole  subject  be  referred  to  the  committee  of 
elections:  and 

3.  That  in  the  mean  while  neither  claimant  be  admitted  to  sit. 
On  these  resolutions  a debate  arose  which  lasted  until  near  3 

o’clock. 

The  gentlemen  who  engaged  in  it,  were  Messrs.  Hardin,  of 
Ky.  Archer,  of  Va.  Hubbard,  of  N.  H.  Huntington,  of  Con.  Jones, 
of  Geo.  and  Beardsley,  of  New  York. 

It  was  terminated  by  the  proposal,  by  Mr.  Hardin,  for  an  ar- 
rangement, in  which  both  claimants  were  understood  to  ac- 
quiesce, that  the  first  resolution  should  be  withdrawn;  that  the 
2d  and  3d  should  be  adopted;  and  that  a 4th  should  be  added, 
permitting  the  committee  on  elections  to  receive,  not  only  the 
transcripts  of  the  poll  books,  but  all  affidavits  and  depositions 
taken  on  due  notice  from  either  of  the  parties  or  their  agents. 

Mr.  Archer  was  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  the  last  of  these 
resolutions,  as  going  to  place  the  house  in  the  attitude  of  sanc- 
tioning a private  bargain  between  individuals,  on  a question  in 
which  the  vital  interests  of  the  purity  of  elections  and  the  right 
of  suffrage  was  concerned. 

In  this  view,  Mr.  Davis,  ofMass.  concurred. 

Mr.  Polk  explained,  and  defended  the  resolution;  when,  after 
some  further  conversation,  in  which  Messrs.  Hardin,  Burges 
and  Polk,  participated,  the  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the 
house. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Stewart,  of  Pa.  the  house  then  resumed  the 
consideration  of  those  rules  and  orders  which  had  been  except- 
ed out  of  the  resolution  by  which  all  the  other  rules  and  orders 
of  the  last  congress  were  adopted  yesterday. 

Mr.  Hubbard  supported  the  proposition  to  increase  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committees — and  Mr.  Whittlesey  opposed  it,  saying 
that  the  increase  would  infallibly  retard  business  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  a quorum  together,  and  he  cited  instances;  but 
the  rule  was  altered,  and  the  .committees  will  consist  of  nine 
members. 

An  order  was  passed  for  the  appointment  of  standing  commit- 
tees. 

The  president’s  message  was  referred  to  a committee  of  the 
whole  house  on  the  state  of  the  union. 

And  the  house  then  adjourned  over  until  Monday. 

—»•>►►©  @ Si"1*  1 

MR.  DUANE’S  EXPOSITION. 

From  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Intelligencer. 

TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Fellow  citizens:  I announced  on  the  20th  ultimo,  that,  at 
an  early  day,  I would  appear  before  you,  at  least  to  repel  impu- 
tations cast  upon  my  character,  contained  in  a publication  in 
the  Globe,  the  official  paper  of  the  executive,  of  the  preceding 
day. 

If  the  calumnious  attack  referred  to  had  not  been  obviously 
sanctioned  by  the  president  of  the  United  States,  such  is  the 
character  of  the  newspaper  under  his  protection,  that  I should 
not  have  felt  myself  called  upon  to  notice  it. 

In  addressing  you,  I have  hesitated  between  the  adoption  of 
a general  exposition,  and  of  a brief  defensive  address,  accompa- 
nied by  that  part  of  the  correspondence  between  the.  president 
and  myself,  which  the  official  paper  seems  to  have  challenged 
me  to  produce.  I adopt  the  latter  course.  In  the  correspon- 
dence you  will  find  ample  materials  for  an  accurate  comprehen- 
sion of  my  case — one  of  insult  and  oppression. 

On  the  4th  of  December,  1832,  without  any  solicitation  on  my 
part,  f was  unexpectedly  invited  to  accept  the  office  of  secreta- 
ry of  the  treasury.  I sought  to  shun  the  station,  did  not  consent 
to  serve  until  asked  for  my  decision,  on  the  30th  January,  and 
then  consented  reluctantly. 

No  doubt,  subsequently  to,  as  before,  the  adjournment  of  con- 
gress, speculators,  for  their  own  selfish  ends,  agitated  the  de- 
posite  question,  and  kept  up  an  excitement,  felt  by  the  presi- 
dent; but  it  was  never  intimated  to  me  that  he  desired  to  con 
centrate  in  himself  the  power  to  judge  and  execute— to  absorb 
the  discretion  given  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury — and  even  to 
nullify  the  law  itself.  I never  heard  until  after  my  entry  into  of- 


fice, that  he  meant  to  remove  the  deposites,  without  further  in- 
quiry by  congress,  or  that  he  had  asked  the  opinions  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet,  on  the  subject;  on  the  contrary,  when,  after 
having  entered  the  treasury  department  unpledged,  untrammel- 
led and  unsuspicious,  I was  informed  of  what  was  meditated, 

I felt  surprise  at  the  intelligence,  and  mortification  at  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  communicated  to  me. 

On  the  3d  of  June,  the  president  himself  made  known  to  me 
what  was  in  contemplation,  and  that  he  had  taken  the  opinions 
of  the  members  of  the  cabinet  on  the  point;  two  of  whom  con- 
curred with  him,  two  of  whom  did  not  concur,  and  the  fifth  had 
not  yet  given  a written  opinion.  He  said  that  he  would  submit 
to  me  the  written  opinions  of  the  four  members  of  the  cabinet, 
with  his  own  views,  and  that  he  would  expect  me  to  give  him 
my  opinions  frankly  and  fully.  As  if  to  urge  me  to  avoid  all  re- 
serve, lie  assured  me,  in  a letter  dated  Boston,  June  26,  trans- 
mitting the  opinions  and  views,  that  “it  was  not  his  intention 
to  interfere  with  the  independent  exercise  of  the  discretion  com- 
mitted to  me  by  law  over  this  subject.” 

But,  when,  on  the  10th  July,  I gave  my  opinions  frankly  and 
full,  as  an  honest  minister  and  man  should  do,  there  was  every 
return  but  that  of  approbation.  On  the  contrary  on  the  22d  of 
July,  I was  asked  whether  it  was  my  intention  to  refuse  to  re- 
move the  deposites,  if  after  inquiry  by  an  agent  and  advisement 
with  the  cabinet,  the  president  should  decide  to  remove  them, 
as  in  such  case,  it  “would  become  his  duty,  in  frankness  and 
candor,  to  suggest  the  course,  which  would  be  necessary  on  his 
part.” 

Not  on  my  own  account,  but  as  an  act  of  duty  to  the  country, 

I now  subjected  my  pride  and  feelings  to  restraint,  by  tender- 
ing, in  order  to  avert  a present  hostile  breach,  a future  surren- 
render  of  my  post,  in  case  I should  not  ultimately  concur  with 
the  president.  But  before  my  concurrence  or  non-concurrence 
was  made  known,  and  whilst  I still  held  in  my  hands  the  ma- 
nuscript exposition,  which  was  read  in  the  cabinet  on  the  18th 
September,  and  then  delivered  to  me  by  the  president  for  my 
consideration,  he  virtually  dismissed  me  as  an  officer,  and  in- 
sulted me  as  a man,  by  causing  the  official  annunciation,  hereto 
appended  No.  2,  to  be  published  in  the  Globe  of  the  20lh  Sep- 
tember. 

Yet,  after  this,  when  it  must  have  been  obvious  that,  inde- 
pendently of  other  considerations  of  great  weight,  I was  absolv- 
ed from  all  respect  for  any  past  assurance,  a letter  No.  2,  which 
I personally  presented  to  the  president  on  the  21st  of  Septem- 
ber, according  to  my  promise  of  September  19,  was  contume- 
liously  sent  back  to  me,  in  letter  No.  3,  intimating  the  existence 
of  improper  imputations  in  mine,  No.  2,  calling  my  attention  to 
my  assurance  of  July  22,  and  inquiring  whether  I concurred  in 
removing  the  deposites.  From  this  letter,  No.  3,  it  must  be  evi- 
dent that  when  it  was  written,  my  dismissal  was  not  then  deem- 
ed justifiable,  on  grounds  subsequently  suggested;  for  when  the 
president  wrote  it,  he  knew  that  I refused  to  resign;  he  knew 
the  contents  of  the  letter  deemed  offensive,  and  yet  he  held  the 
correspondence  open. 

What  then,  1 ask,  subsequently  occurred?  Instead  of  treat- 
ing this  new  indignity,  the  return  of  my  letter,  with  silence,  or 
evincing  any  other  mode  of  disapprobation,  I felt  that  I was  on 
duty  at  a public  post,  and  that  I ought  not  to  suffer  it  to  be  taken 
by  surprise.  I could  not  now  mistake  in  concluding  that  it  was 
intended  to  insult  me  out  of  office,  or  to  draw  from  me  some 
expression  which  might  form  a pretext  for  my  removal  on  a mi- 
nor point;  so  doubtful  was  the  president,  after  all,  of  the  pro- 
priety of  removing  an  officer  for  not  yielding,  when  desiied,  the 
discretion  given  to  him  by  law. 

Accordingly,  I sent  letter  No.  4,  subsequently  withdrawn  for 
alteration,  and  then  letters  Nos.  5 and  6 — No.  5 especially— be- 
cause the  president  did  not  seem  to  comprehend  me,  when,  in 
my  letter  No.  2, 1 said,  that  after  what  had  occurred  subsequent- 
ly to  July  22,  I felt  absolved  from  all  obligation  to  observe  the 
assurances  given  at  that  time. 

These  last  appeals,  indicative  of  any  thing  but  bad  feeling  or 
disrespect,  were  also  sent  back  to  me  in  letter  No.  7,  declaring 
my  services  no  longer  necessary.  I submit  to  all  just  men  to 
determine,  by  whom  an  assurance  was  given,  and  without  cause 
disregarded. 

Thus  was  I thrust  from  office— not  because  I had  neglected 
any  duty — not  because  I had  differed  with  the  president  on  any 
other  point  of  public  policy — not  because  I had  differed  with 
him  about  the  bank  of  the  United  States — but  because  I refused, 
without  further  inquiry  or  action  by  congress,  to  remove  the  de- 
posites. 

If,  in  my  letter  No.  2,  there  is  any  thing  that  should  not  have 
been  there,  I ask  it  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  it  was  written  un- 
der a deep  sense  of  injury  and  insult. 

I appeal  to  all  prior  letters  and  intercourse,  to  shbw,  that  I 
had  on  any  occasion  forgotten  my  respect  for  the  chief  magis- 
trate, or  for  myself;  and  I deny  that,  in  any  letter,  there  was 
inaccuracy  of  fact,  with  my  knowledge.  - 

As  I considered  my  removal  inevitable,!  as  If  ^d,  in  my  per- 
sonal interview,  and  . by  letter  No.  6,  such  order,  as:  when  shown 
to  the  representatives  of  the  people,  would  be  an  apology  for 
leaving  the  station  under  my  care.  Had  such  order  been  given, 
all  subsequent  unpleasantness  would  have  been  prevented;  for 
the  present  result  I am  not  accountable. 

If  any  doubt  existed  as  to  the  propriety  of  submitting  the  an- 
nexed letters  to  the  public  eye,  it  is  removed  by  the  example  set 
by  the  president  in  the  attack  which  lie  has  sanctioned,  and 
against  which  this  is  my  defence. 
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I appeal  to  the  justice  and  generosity  of  all  publishers  of  news- 
papers, who  have  inserted  therein  the  attack  upon  me,  whether 
I have  not  a claim  upon  them  to  allow  me  to  be  heard,  by  pub- 
lishing the  present  letter,  and  the  annexed  documents.  Very 
respectfully  yours,  W.  J.  DUANE. 

Philadelphia , December  2, 1833. 

appendix,  no.  1. 

From  the  Globe  of  September  20,  1833. 

“We  are  authorised  to  state  that  the  deposites  of  the  public 
money  will  be  changed  from  the  bank  of  the  United  States  to 
the  state  banks,  as  soon  as  necessary  arrangements  can  be  made 
for  that  purpose,  and  that  it  is  believed  they  can  be  completed 
in  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Boston,  in  time  to 
make  the  change  by  the  first  October,  and  perhaps  sooner,  if 
circumstances  should  render  an  earlier  action  necessary  on  the 
part  of  the  government. 

“It  is  contemplated,  we  understand,  not  to  remove  at  once, 
the  whole  of  the  public  money  now  on  deposite  in  the  bank  of 
the  United  States,  but  to  suffer  it  to  remain  there  until  it  shall 
be  gradually  withdrawn  by  the  usual  operations  of  the  govern- 
ment- And  this  plan  is  adopted  in  order  to  prevent  any  neces- 
sity, on  the  part  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  for  pressing 
upon  the  commercial  community,  and  to  enable  it  to  afford,  if 
it  think  proper,  the  usual  facilities  to  the  merchants.  It  is  be- 
lieved, that  by  this  means  the  change  need  not  produce  any  in- 
convenience to  the  commercial  community,  nnd  that  circum- 
stances will  not  require  a sudden  and  heavy  call  on  the  bank  of 
the  United  States,  so  as  to  occasion  embarrassment  to  the  insti- 
tution or  the  public.” 

no.  2. 

The  secretary  of  thq  treasury  to  the  president  of  the  U.  States. 

Treasury  department,  September  21s£,  1833. 
Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  lay  before  you — 

1.  A copy  of  my  commission,  empowering  and  enjoining  me  to 
execute  my  duty  according  to  law,  and  authorising  me  to  hold 
my  office  at  your  pleasure. 

2.  A copy  of  my  oath  of  office,  wherein  I solemnly  pledged  my- 
self to  execute  the  trust  confided  to  me  with  fidelity. 

3.  A copy  of  the  I6th  section  of  the  law  chartering  the  bank  of 
the  United  States,  whereby  the  discretion  to  discontinue  the 
deposites  of  the  public  money  in  that  bank,  were  committed 
to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  alone. 

4.  An  extract  from  your  letter  to  me  of  the  26th  of  June,  where- 
in you  promise  not  to  interfere  with  the  independent  exercise 
of  the  discretion  committed  to  me  (by  the  above  mentioned) 
law  over  the  subject. 

5.  An  extract  from  your  exposition  of  the  18th  instant,  wherein 
you  state  that  you  do  not  expect  me,  at  your  request,  order  or 
dictation,  to  do  any  act  which  I may  believe  to  be  illegal,  or 
which  my  conscience  may  condemn. 

When  you  delivered  to  me,  on  the  18th  inst.  the  exposition  of 
your  views,  above  referred  to,  I asked  you  whether  1 was  to  re- 
gard it  as  a direction,  by  you  to  me,  to  remove  the  deposites; 
you  replied  that  it  was  your  direction  to  me  to  remove  the  de- 
posites, but  upon  your  responsibility,  and  you  had  the  goodness 
to  add,  that,  if  I would  stand  by  you,  it  would  be  the  happiest 
day  of  your  life. 

Solemnly  impressed  with  a profound  sense  of  my  obligations 
to  my  country  and  myself,  after  painful  reflection,  and  upon  my 
own  impressions,  unaided  by  any  advice  such  as  I expected,  I 
respectfully  announce  to  you,  sir,  that  I refuse  to  carry  your 
directions  into  effect. 

1.  Not  because  I desire  to  frustrate  your  wishes,  for  it  would  be 
my  pleasure  to  promote  them,  if  I could  do  so  consistently 
with  superior  obligations. 

2.  Not  because  1 desire  to  favor  the  bank  of  the  United  States 
to  which  1 have  been,  am,  and  ever  shall  be  opposed. 

3.  Not  to  gratify  any  views,  passions,  or  feelings  of  my  own — 
but 

4.  Because  I consider  the  proposed  change  of  the  depository,  in 
the  absence  of  all  necessity,  a breach  of  the  public  faith. 

5.  Because  the  measure,  if  not  in  reality,  appears  to  be  vindic- 
tive and  arbitrary,  not  conservative  or  just. 

6.  Because  if  the  bank  has  abused  or  perverted  its  powers,  the 
judiciary  are  able  and  willing  to  punish;  and  in  the  last  resort 
the  representatives  of  the  people  may  do  so. 

7.  Because  the  last  house  of  representatives  of  the  U.  States 
pronounced  the  public  money  in  the  bank  of  the  U.  States 
safe. 

8.  Because,  if  under  new  circumstances,  a change  of  depository 
ought  to  be  made,  the  representatives  of  the  people  chosen 
since  your  appeal  to  them  in  your  veto  message,  will  in  a few 
weeks  assemble,  and  be  willing  and  able  to  do  their  duty. 

9.  Because  a change  to  local  and  irresponsible  banks  will  tend 
to  shake  public  confidence,  and  promote  doubt  and  mischief 
in  the  operations  of  society. 

10.  Because  it  is  not  sound  policy  in  the  union  to  foster  local 
banks,  which,  in  their  multiplication  and  cupidity,  derange, 
depreciate  and  banish  the  only  currency  known  to  the  con- 
stitution, that  of  gold  and  si  l ver. 

11.  Because  it  is  not  prudent  to  confide,  in  the  crude  way  pro- 
posed by  your  agent,  in  local  banks,  when  on  an  average  of 
all  the  banks  dependant  in  a great  degree  upon  each  other,  one 
dollar  in  silver  cannot  be  paid  for  six  dollars  of  the  paper  in 
circulation. 

12.  Because  it  is  dangerous  to  place,, in  the  hands  of  a secretary 
of  the  treasury,  dependant  for  office  on  executive  will,  a. power 


to  favor  or  punish  local  banks,  and  consequently  make  them 
political  machinery. 

13.  Because  the  whole  proceeding  must  tend  to  diminish  the 
confidence  of  the  world  in  our  regard  for  national  credit  and 
reputation,  inasmuch  as,  whatever  may  be  the  abuses  of  the 
directors  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  the  evil  now  to  be 
endured  must  be  borne  by  innocent  persons,  many  of  whom, 
abroad,  had  a right  to  confide  in  the  law  that  authorised  them 
to  be  holders  of  stock. 

14.  Because  I believe  that  the  efforts  made  in  various  quarters 
to  hasten  the  removal  of  the  deposites,  did  not  originate  with 
patriots  or  statesmen,  but  in  schemes  to  promote  selfish  and 
factious  purposes. 

15.  Because  it  has  been  attempted  by  persons  and  presses  known 
to  be  in  the  confidence  and  pay  of  the  administration,  to  in- 
timidate and  constrain  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  to  exe- 
cute an  act  in  direct  opposition  to  his  own  solemn  convic- 
tions. 

And,  now,  sir,  having  with  a frankness,  that  means  no  disre- 
spect, and  with  feelings  such  as  I lately  declared  them  to  be, 
stated  to  you,  why  1 refused  to  execute  what  you  direct, 

I proceed  to  perform  a necessarily  connected  act  of  duty,  by 
announcing  to  you,  that  I do  not  intend  voluntarily  to  leave 
the  post  which  the  law  has  placed  under  my  charge,  and  by 
giving  you  my  reasons  for  so  refusing. 

It  is  true,  that,  on  the  22d  July,  you  signified  in  language  suf- 
ficiently intelligible,  that  you  would  then  remove  me  from  of- 
fice, unless  I would  consent  to  remove  the  deposites,  on  your 
final  decision;  it  may  also  be  true,  that  under  a well  grounded 
assurance,  that  your  bank  plan,  the  only  one  then  embodied  in 
the  instruction  drawn  up  by  me  for  your  agent,  would  be,  as  it 
proved,  abortive,  that  for  this  and  other  causes,  you  would  be 
content.  I' did  state  my  willingness  to  retire,  if  I could  not 
concur  with  you. 

But  I am  not  afraid  to  meet  the  verdict  of  generous  men, 
upon  my  refusal  on  reflection,  and  after  what  has  since  occur- 
red, to  do  voluntarily  what  I then  believed  I never  should  be 
asked  to  do.  If  I had  a frail  reputation,  or  had  any  sinister 
purpose  to  answer,  I might  be  open  to  censure,  for  a neglect  of 
punctilious  delicacy;  but  I can  have  no  impure  motives,  much 
less  can  I attain  any  selfish  end;  I barely  choose  between  one 
mode  of  retirement  and  another;  and  l choose  that  mode,  which 
I should  least  of  all  have  preferred,  if  I had  not  exalted  and  re- 
deeming considerations  in  its  favor. 

I have.,  besides,  your  own  example;  I do  not  say,  that  after 
you  had  promised  “not  to  interfere  with  the  independent  exer- 
cise of  the  discretion  vested  in  ine  by  law,”  you  were  wrong 
in  interfering,  if  you  really  thought  the  public  welfare  a superior 
consideration  to  a mere  observance  of  assurances  made  to  me; 
nor  can  you  say  that  I err,  when  upon  a solemn  sense  of  duty,  I 
prefer  one  mode  of  removal  from  this  station  to  another. 

The  course  is  due  to  my  own  self  preservation,  as  well  as  to 
the  public,  for  you  have  in  all  your  papers  held  out  an  assur- 
ance, that  you  would  “not  interfere  with  the  independent  ex- 
ercise of  the  discretion,  committed  to  me  by  law,”  over  the  de- 
posites; and,  yet,  every  thing  but  actual  removal  of  .me  from 
office,  has  been  done  to  effect  that  end.  So  thaf,  were  I to  go 
out  of  office  voluntarily,  you  might  be  able  to  point  to  official 
papers,  that  would  contradict  me,  if  I said  you  interfered,  and  I 
should  thus  be  held  up  as  a weak  or  faithless  agent,  who  re- 
garded delicacy  not  shown  to  himself,  more  than  duty  to  his 
trust. 

Sir,  after  all,  I confess  to  you,  that  I have  had  scruples,  for 
it  is  the  first  time  that  [ have  ever  condescended  to  weigh  a 
question  of  the  kind;  but  I am  content  that  it  shall  be  said  of 
me,  that  in  July  last  I forgot  myself  and  my  duty  too,  rather 
than  it  should  be  said  that  now,  knowing  the  course  that  you 
pursue,  I had  in  any  way  favored  it;  on  the  contrary,  if  I have 
erred,  I am  willing  to  be  reproved,  but  my  motives  no  man  can 
impugn. 

My  refusal  to  resign  cannot  keep  me  one  moment  longer  than 
you  please,  in  an  office  that  I never  sought,  and  at  a removal 
from  which  I shall  not  grieve  on  my  own  account,  it  must  on 
the  contrary  hasten  my  exit.  So  that,  if  you  proceed  in  wrest- 
ing from  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  the  cilidal  in  his  posses- 
sion, the  act  can  only  be  accomplished  by  a mandate,  which 
will  be  my  apology  for  no  longer  standing  In  the  breach. 

And  now,  sir.  allow  me  to  repeat  to  you,  in  sincerity  of  heart, 
that  in  taking  the  present  course,  under  a solemn  sense  of  my 
obligations,  I feel  a sorrow  on  your  account,  far  greater  than  on 
my  own.  1 have  been  your  early,  uniform  and  steadfast  friend; 
I can  have  no  unkind  disposition,  but  shall  cherish  those  of  a 
kind  nature,  that  I feel.  You  proudly  occupy  the  hearts  of  your 
countrymen,  but  still  it  is  the  lot  of  humanity  at  times  to  err.  I 
do  ample  justice  to  vour  motives,  but  T am  constrained  to  re- 
gret your  present  proceedings,  nnd  I devoutly  wish  that  you 
may  live  to  see  all  my  forebodings  contradicted,  and  your  mea- 
sures followed  by  results  beneficial  to  vour  country,  and  hono- 
rable to  yourself.  With  the  utmost  consideration,  your  obedient 
servant,  W.  J.  DUANE. 

no.  3. 

The  president  of  the  United  Stated  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury. 

Washington.  Sept.  21,  1833. 

Sir:  After  yon  retired  1 opened  and  read  the  paper  you  hand- 
ed to  me,  I herewith  return  if,  as  a communication  which  I 
cannot  receive.  Having  invited  the  free  and  full  communica- 
tion of  -all  your  views,  before  I made  up  a final  opinion  upon 
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the  subject,  I cannot  consent  to  enter  into  further  discussion  of 
the  question. 

There  are  numerous  imputations  in  the  latter,  which  cannot, 
with  propriety,  be  allowed  to  enter  into  a correspondence  be- 
tween the  president  and  the  bead  of  a department.  In  your 
letter  of  July  last,  you  remark — “But  if,  after  receiving  the  in- 
foi mation  and  hearing  the  discussions,  I shall  not  consider  it 
iny  duty,  as  a responsible  agent  of  the  law,  to  carry  into  effect 
the  decision  that  you  may  then  make,  I will,  from  respect  to 
you  and  for  myself,  afford  you  an  early  opportunity  to  select  a 
successor,  whose  views  may  accord  with  your  own  on  the  im- 
portant matter  in  contemplation.”  My  communication  to  my 
cabinet  was  made  under  this  assurance  received  from  you;  and 
I have  not  requested  you  to  perform  any  thing  which  your 
sense  of  duty  did  not  sanction.  I have  merely  wished  to  be  in- 
formed, whether,  as  secretary  of  the  treasury,  you  can,  con- 
sistently with  your  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  deposites, 
adopt  such  measures  in  relation  to  them,  as  in  iny  view  the 
public  interests,  and  a due  execution  of  the  laws  render  proper. 
If  you  will  now  communicate  that  information,  it  will  confer  an 
obligation  on  your  obedient  servant, 

[Signed]  ANDREW  JACKSON. 

NO.  4. 

The  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  the  president  of  the  United  States. 

Treasury  department , Sept.  21  st,  1833. 

Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
note,  returning  the  communication  that  I presented  to  you  this 
morning;  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  returned,  are,  that  further 
discussion  of  the  doposite  question  is  unnecessary,  and  that 
there  were  imputations  therein,  that  could  not  be  admitted  into 
a correspondence  between  the  president  and  the  head  of  a de- 
partment. 

Allow_me  respectfully  to  say,  that,  it  was  not  with  a view  to 
a further  discussion,  that  I presented  my  reasons  for  declining 
to  act  agreeably  to  your  direction,  in  removing  the  deposites, 
but  to  justify  my  refusal,  nor  was  it  my  desire  or  intention  that 
any  matter  contained  in  my  letter  should  be  disrespectful,  or 
open  to  such  a supposition,  that  any  thing  therein  should  be  so 
construed,  I very  much  regret. 

My  object  throughout  was  to  justify  the  course  on  the  two 
points  stated  in  my  letter,  which,  under  the  most  solemn  im- 
pressions, I felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  pursue. 

To  show  you  my  obligations,  I presented  a copy  of  my  com- 
mission, a copy  of  my  oath  of  office,  and  a copy  of  the  law  giv- 
ing the  secretary  of  the  treasury  the  discretion  to  change  the 
public  depository;  to  show  you  upon  what  I relied,  in  my 
course  of  conduct,  1 quoted  your  letter  of  June  26th,  and  your 
exposition  of  the  18th  instant.  In  order  to  justify  my  refusal  to 
resign,  I described  the  circumstances  under  which  your  letter 
of  July  22d,  and  my  reply  of  the  same  date  were  written,  and 
showed  the  new  posture  in  which  I was  placed  by  subsequent 
reflection  and  occurrences. 

When  I entered  your  administration,  I had  no  knowledge 
that  you  had  come  to  any  decision  on  the  deposite  question,  or 
that  you  meditated  a change  of  depository  without  the  action  of 
congress. 

As  soon  as  I was  made  acquainted  with  your  views,  I anxi- 
ously sought  to  accord  with  them;  and  as  you  invited  a full  dis- 
closure of  my  thoughts,  by  assuring  me  in  your  letter  of  the  26th 
of  June,  that  you  did  not  intend  to  interfere  with  the  indepen- 
dent exercise  of  the  discretion  committed  to  me  by  law  over 
the  deposites,  I opened  myself  freely  to  you,  against  any  change 
of  the  depository;  at  all  subsequent  stages,  although  I have  kept 
myself  open  to  explanation,  I have  invariably  disinclined  to 
make  that  change,  and  I remain  in  the  same  resolution  still. 

Permit  me  respectfully  to  say,  that  I am  not  aware,  that  my 
willingness,  or  unwillingness,  to  afford  you  an  opportunity  to 
select  a successor,  could  have  had  any  influence  or  bearing 
upon  any  question  before  the  cabinet;  but  I am  willing  to  meet 
that  consideration,  as  well  as  those  stated  to  you  this  day  in  our 
interview. 

In  short,  sir,  as  I stated  to  you,  in  that  interview,  my  course 
is  justificatory  towards  you:  I desire  no  unkind  feeling,  I have 
no  unkind  purpose;  however  ardent,  or  unusual  my  language 
may  be,  it  is  at  least  sincere. 

Allow  me  then  very  respectfully  to  state,  as  declared  at  our 
interview,  that,  under  the  most  serious.convictinns  of  my  duty, 
1 refuse  to  aid,  assist,  or  in  any  way  participate  in  the  proposed 
change  of  the  public  depository — that  I refuse  to  relinquish  a 
post  conferred  upon  me  by  the  law— and  that,  without  in  the 
most  remote  degree  meaning  any  sort  of  disrespect  to  you,  I 
protest  against  any  interference,  on  your  part,  with  powers  and 
duties,  which,  I believe,  were  designedly  withheld  from  the 
president,  and  committed  to  the  secretary  of  the  'treasury,  the 
fiscal  agent  of  the  law. 

With  fervent  wishes  that  your  measures  may  conduce  to  the 
advantage  of  your  country,  and  to  the  honor  of  yourself.  I am 
with  the  utmost  consideration,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  J.  DUANE. 

NO.  5. 

The  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  the  president  of  the  U.  States. 

Treasury  department,  Scjit.  21,  1833. 

Sir:  Allow  me,  with  great  respect,  to  present  to  you  another 
view  in  addition  to  those  staled  in  my  letter  of  this  date. 

If  I understand  your  wish,  as  it  is  to  be  collected  from  your 
note  of  this  date,  which  1 have  just  now  again  perused,  it  is  to 
hold  me,  upon  principles  of  delicacy  at  least,  to  my  assurance 
of  July  22d,  that  unless  I agreed  w ith  your  decision,  after  en- 


quiry and  discussion,  I would  promptly  afford  you  an  opportu- 
nity to  obtain  a successor  according  in  your  views. 

I pray  you  dispassionately  to  consider,  whether  you  did  not 
absolve  me,  even  upon  principles  of  delicacy,  from  all  obliga- 
tion upon  this  view  of  the  matter. 

1.  On  Wednesday,  Sept.  18th,  I signified  in  cabinet  my  de- 
sire to  take  and  examine  your  exposition;  you  gave  it  to  me, 
saying,  in  reply  to  my  enquiry  as  to  your  direction,  that  I was 
to  consider  myself  directed  to  act  on  your  responsibility. 

2.  On  Thursday  morning,  Sept.  19th,  you  applied  to  me  to 
know  if  I had  come  to  a decision,  and  I returned  by  your  mes- 
senger who  brought  your  note  this  reply: 

“To  the  president  of  the  United  States: 

“Sir:  Upon  a matter  that  deeply  concerns  not  only  myself, 
but  all  who  are  dear  to  me,  I have  deemed  it  right,  as  I have 
not  a friend  here  to  advise  with,  to  ask  the  counsel  of  my  father 
at  this  crisis;  I wrote  to  him  last  night,  and  am  sure  that  no- 
thing but  sickness  will  prevent  his  presence  to-morrow  night; 
on  the  next  day,  1 trust  I shall  be  able  to  make  a communica- 
tion to  you.  With  the  utmost  respect,  your  ob’t  serv’t, 

“W.  J.  DUANE. 

“Sept.  19  th,  1833.” 

3.  On  the  same  day,  Thursday,  19th  Sept,  your  private  secre- 
tary, major  Donelson,  called  on  me  to  say,  that  you  proposed  to 
publish,  in  the  Globe  of  next  day,  your  decision:  I replied  that 
I thought  you  ought  not,  that  I was  not  a party  to  it,  and  as  a 
matter  of  delicacy  to  myself  could  not  approve  of  it. 

Lest  words  should  he  forgotten,  I wrote  and  delivered 
major  Donelson  this  reply: 

“e2.  J.  Donelson,  esq. 

“Dear  sir:  The  world  is  so  censorious,  that  I am  obliged 
upon  reflection,  to  express  to  you  my  hope,  that  you  will  not 
regard  me  as  approving  of  any  publication:  it  would  seem  to  be 
but  delicate  to  defer  such  an  act  until  I shall  either  concur  or 
decline:  however,  all  that  I desire  to  have  understood  is,  that  I 
do  not  approve  of  the  course  you  mentioned.  Were  I the  pre- 
sident, 1 would  consult,  at  least  reasonably,  the  feelings  of  a 
man,  who  has  already  anxiety  enough.  As  to  the  newspapers, 
they  will  know  what  has  been  done,  without  an  offieial  com- 
munication. Very  respectfully  yours,  W.  J.  DUANE. 
“Sept.  19, 1833.” 

4.  In  the  Globe  of  Friday,  Sept.  20,  you  caused  it  to  be  an- 
nounced to  the  world,  that  the  die  was  cast,  thus  altogether  dis- 
regarding the  rights  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  my  own 
feelings  and  fame,  and  refusing  besides  to  wait  even  until  the 
next  day  to  receive  my  decision. 

Allow  me,  therefore,  very  respectfully,  but  confidently  to  say, 
that  I was  thus  discharged  from  any  sort  of  obligation,  or  re- 
spect for,  or  on  account  of  the  past. 

You  gave  me  no  opportunity  to  let  you  know,  whether  I 
would  or  would  not  afford  you  an  opportunity  to  choose  a suc- 
cessor; in  short,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  was,  as  far  as  an 
executive  act  could  do  it,  nullified;  and  I hold  it,  therefore, 
that  after  such  a course,  I may  stand  before  my  country,  ac- 
quitted of  any  disregard  even  of  delicacy. 

Trusting,  sir,  that  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  permit  this  to  en- 
ter into  your  consideration  with  my  former  note  of  this  date, 
and  that  we  may  close,  without  discredit  to  either,  the  pending 
matter.  I am,  with  the  utmost  consideration,  your  obedient 
servant,  W.  J.  DUANE. 

NO.  6. 

The  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  the  president  of  the  U.  States. 

Treasury  department,  Sept.  21  st,  1833. 
Sir:  As  you  had  not,  in  any  written  communications,  given 
a direction  as  to  the  deposites,  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  left  the 
action  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  as  a matter  of  option,  I 
deemed  it  my  duty,  when  I bad  the  honor  to  receive  from  you 
your  exposition  of  the  18th  inst.  to  ask  you  whether  I was  to 
consider  myself  directed  to  remove  the  deposites,  and  you  re- 
plied that  I was  directed  on  your  responsibility. 

I was  preparing  to  lay  before  you  an  exposition  of  our  relative 
position  and  views,  from  the  first  moment  of  my  entry  into  your 
administration,  when  your  decision  was  authoritatively  annount  - 
ed  in  the  Globe— a proceeding  unsanctioned  by  me,  that  render- 
ed all  further  discussion  needless,  and  any  attempt  of  the  kind 
derogatory  to  myself. 

A communication,  justificatory  of  my  course  under  present 
circumstances,  which  I delivered  to  you  yesterday,  having  been 
returned,  on  account  of  alleged  objectionable  matter  therein, 
the  presence  of  which,  if  disrespectful,  I regret,  it  now  be- 
comes my  duty,  in  reply  to  your  letter  returning  that  communi- 
cation. respectfully  to  announce  my  unwillingness  to  carry 
your  direction  as  to  the  deposites  into  effect;  and  to  making 
known  that  decision,  without  meaning  any  sort  of  disrespect,  to 
protect  myself,  by  protesting  against  all  that  has  been  done,  or 
is  doing,  to  divest  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  of  the  power  to 
exercise,  independently  of  the  president,  the  discretion  com- 
mitted to  him  by  law  over  the  deposites. 

I have  already,  sir,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  recent- 
ly, without  contradiction,  before  the  cabinet,  stated  that  I did 
not  know,  until  after  my  induction  into  office,  that  you  had  de- 
termined that  the  deposites  should  be  removed  without  any  fur- 
ther action  bv  congress;  if  I had  known  that  such  was  your  de- 
cision, and  that  I should  be  required  to  act,  I would  not  have 
accepted  office.  But,  as  soon  as  I understood,  when  in  office, 
what  your  intention  was,  T sought  for  all  information  calculat- 
ed to  enable  me  to  act>  uprightly  in  the  embarrassing  position  iffi 
which  I was  unexpectedly  placed. 
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You  were  so  good  as  to  transmit  to  me,  to  that  end,  from  Bos- 
ton, not  only  the  opinions  of  the  members  of  the  cabinet,  but 
your  own  views  in  detail,  upon  the  deposite  question;  but  in- 
stead of  intimating  to  me,  that  my  disinclination  to  cairy  those 
views  into  effect,  would  be  followed  by  a call  for  my  retirement, 
you  emphatically  assured  me,  in  your  letter  of  the  26th  June, 
that  you  ‘‘did  not  intend  to  interfere  with  the  independent  ex- 
ercise of  the  .discretion,  committed  to  me  by  law  over  the  sub- 
ject.” 

Fully  confiding  in  the  encouragement  thus  held  out,  I enter- 
ed into  an  exposition  of  my  objections  to  the  proposed  mea- 
sure. Discussion  ended  in  an  understanding,  that  we  should 
remain  uncommitted,  until  alter  an  inquiry,  which  your  agent 
was  to  make,. should  be  completed,  and  until  the  discussion  of 
the  subject  of  the  cabinet.  But  pending  the  preparation  for  this 
inquiry,  I received  your  letter  of  July  22d,  conveying,  what  I 
understood  to  be  an  intimation  that  l must  retire,  unless  I 
would  then  say,  that  I would  remove  the  deposites,  alter  the  in- 
quiry and  discussions,  imcase  you  should  then  decide  to  have 
them  removed. 

I would  have  at  once  considered  this  letter  as  an  order  to  re- 
tire, and  would  have  obeyed  it,  if  f had  not  thought  it  my  duty 
to  hold  the  post  entrusted  to  me  as  long  as  I could  do  so  with 
benefit  to  the  country,  and  without  discredit  to  myself;  instead 
therefore  of  retiring  voluntarily  or  otherwise,  I subjected  my 
feelings  to  restraint,  and  stated,  as  you  quote  in  your  letter  of 
this  day,  that  if  I could  not,  after  inquiry  and  discussion,  as  the 
responsible  agent  of  the  law,  carry  into  affect  the  decision  that 
might  bo  m rde,  I would  afford  you  an  opportunity  to  select  a 
successor,  &c. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  inquiry  was  entered  upon,  it 
ended  in  showing,  as  I had  predicted,  that  the  plan  submitted 
to  me  on  the  26tli  June,  was  impracticable  and  in  a report  with- 
out any  defined  substitute  according  to  iny  comprehension  of  it. 

After  a consideration  of  the  subject  in  the  cabinet,  you  gave 
directions  as  stated  at  the  commencement  of  this  letter,  and  I 
wrote  to  you  that  I would  make  a communication  to  you  on 
Saturday,  21st  inst.  and  1 accordingly  did  so,  as  hereinbefore 
stated. 

Unto  the  present  time,  therefore,  I have  been  struggling,  un- 
der painful  circumstances,  not  to  retain  a post  that  I never 
souglrt,  and  the  loss  of  which  I shall  not  regret  on  my  own  ac- 
count, but  to  maintain  it  for  the  country,  under  a serious  sense 
of  duty  to  it,  and  to  avert  a measure  that  I honestly  feared 
might  affect  yourself. 

Without  entertaining,  or  desiring  to  manifest  towards  you, 
sir,  the  slightest  disrespect,  but  solemnly  impressed  with  a con- 
sideration of  iny  responsibility  to  the  country,  and  my  duty  to 
myself,  I now  definitely  declare,  that  I will  not  in  any  way  aid  or 
assist  to  cause  the  public  money  to  be  deposited  in  any  other  in- 
stitution, bank,  or  place,  than  that  provided  by  the  16th  section 
of  the  act,  chartering  the  United  States  bank,  until  congress 
shall  director  authorise  such  change  to  be  made,  unless  good 
cause  shall  arise*  such  as  in  my  judgment  does  not  now  exist. 

I am  further  constrained,  owing  to  occurrences  and  circum- 
stances, that  in  part  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  or  have  taken 
place,  of  late,  to  leave  it  to  you,  sir,  to  determine  whether  1 am 
or  am  not  any  longer  to  remain  a member  of  your  administra- 
tion. 

I sincerely  hope  and  beg,  sir,  that  you  will  consider  that  I 
owe  it  to  myself,  my  family,  and  my  friends,  not  to  leave  my 
course,  at  this  most  trying  moment  of  my  life,  open  to  doubt  or 
conjecture,  that  my  conduct  has  already  sharpened  the  dagger 
of  malice,  as  may  be  seen  in  some  of  the  public  prints;  that  you, 
who  have  been  assailed  in  so  many  tender  parts,  and  in  whose 
defence  I have  devoted  many  a painful  day,  ought  to  make  al- 
lowance for  me,  in  my  present  position;  that  were  I to  resign, 
I could  meet  no  calumniator  without  breach  of  duty;  that  I ask 
such  order  or  direction  from  you,  in  relation  to  my  office,  as  may 
protect  me  and  my  children  from  reproach,  and  save  you  and 
myself  from  all  present  or  future  pain,  that  I desire  to  separate 
in  peace  and  kindness;  that  I will  strive  to  forget  all  unplea- 
santness, or  cause  of  it;  and  that  I devoutly  wish  that  your 
measures  may  end  in  happiness  to  your  country  and  honor  to 
yourself.  Willi  the  utmost  consideration,  your  obedient  ser- 
vant. W.  J.  DUANE. 

No.  7. 

The  president  of  the  U.  States  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury. 

September  23,  1833. 

Sir:— Since  I returned  your  first  letter  of  September  21st,  and 
since  the  receipt  of  your  second  letter  of  the  same  day,  which 
1 sent  back  to  you  at  your  own  request,  I have  received  your 
third  and  fourth  letters  of  the  same  date.  The  two  last, as  well 
as  the  first,  contain  statements  that  are  inaccurate;  and  as  1 
have  already  indicated  in  my  last  note  to  you,  that  a correspon- 
dence of  this  description  is  inadmissible,  your  two  last  letters 
are  herewith  returned. 

But  from  all  your  recent  communications,  as  well  as  your  re- 
cent conduct,  your  feelings  and  sentiments  appear  to  be  of  such 
a character,  that  after  your  letter  of  July  last,  in  which  you  say, 
should  your  views  not  accord  witii  mine  “I  will  from  respect  to 
you  and  for  myself,  afford  you  an  opportunity  to  select  a suc- 
cessor whose  views  may  accord  with  your  own,  on  the  import- 
ant matter  in  contemplation,”  and  your  determination  now  to 
disregard  the  pledge  you  then  gave,!  feel  myself  constrained  to 
notify  you  that  your  further  services  as  secretary  of  the  treasu- 
ary  no  longer  required.  I am  respectfully,  your  obedient  ser- 
servant,  (Signed)  .ANDREW  JACKSON. 


LETTER  FROM  MR.  McLEAN. 

The  following  has  recently  been  published  in  the  Columbus 
(O.)  Sentinel. 

Washington,  September  25,  1827. 

My  dear  sir— I have  just  received  your  friendly  letter,  and 
feel  truly  thankful,  as  I shall  always  be,  for  your  advice.  My 
position  is  taken,  and  will  be  maintained,  or  I will  fall  in  ti.e 
attempt.  It  isone.  founded  on  the  purest  principles  of  patriotism, 
and  essentially  connected  with  the  best  interests  of  the  country. 
Has  it,  indeed,  come  to  this,  that  the  patronage  of  the  govern- 
ment must  be  prostituted  for  the  personal  advantage  of  indivi- 
dual.-?' 

Whatever  may  be  the  opinions  of  individuals  in  opposition, 
they  have  rights  that  shall  be  respected,  and  in  my  official  cha- 
racter, whatever  may  be  their  feelings  towards  me  personally,  £ 
will  respect  them.  I do  not  hold  patronage  for  any  other  pur- 
pose than  to  promote  the  general  good.  There  shall  be  as  little 
of  selfishness  in  my  course  as  possible. 

I wish  you  not  to  suppose  that  I pursue  a course  in  the  pre- 
sent contest,  which  l shall  not  in  future  pursue.  My  course  has 
no  reference  to  individuals.  Humble  as  my  ambition  may  be, 
it  is  too  lofty  to  render  myself  useful  to  any  individual  by  ap- 
propriating to  him,  what  properly  belongs  to  the  public.  No — 
when  that  shall  become  necessary  to  sustain  a public  officer,  a 
private  station  will  be  the  post  of  honor. 

No  man  has  heard  me  express  a wish  for  the  election  of  An- 
drew Jackson,  or  that  Mr.  Adams  might  fail.  I have  done 
nothing  to  embarrass  the  administration;  hut,  on  the  contrary, 
have  given  it  the  most  efficient  support  in  iny  power,  by  an 
energetic  discharge  of  my  public  duties.  I defend  Mr.  Adams 
when  I hear  him  unjustly  assailed;  1 do  the  same  thing  when 
general  Jackson  is  abused  in  my  presence. 

My  policy  is  truth  and  fairness,  and  an  energetic  discharge  of 
duty.  Let  the  administration  be  felt  in  benefits  conferred,  ra- 
ther than  in  dinner  speeches.  It  is  my  impression,  that  if  every 
officer  of  the  government  had  pursued  the  course  I have  done, 
that  the  administration  would  have  been  twice  as  strong,  nearly, 
as  it  now  is.  Rely  upon  what  1 say,  that  my  couise  is  the  only 
one  that  will  enable  any  administration  in  this  country  to  tri- 
umph. 

If  the  officers  of  government  must  become  partisans,  and  it 
shall  be  considered  as  a part  of  their  duty  to  use  the  influence  of 
public  stations,  and  the  patronage  in  tlieir  hands,  to  re  elect 
the  president,  it  will  at  once  reduce  this  great  contest' into  a 
personal  scramble  for  office  between  the  outs  and  the  ins.  The 
officers  will  become  corrupt,  because  they  will  use  the  sacred 
trust  confided  for  the  public  interest,  to  promote  their  personal 
views — and  the  people  will  be  coirupted  so  far  as  such  an  in- 
fluence can  extend;  and,  it  may  be  asked,  who  can  limit  this 
influence?  But  few  are  proof  against  the  temptations  for  office. 

My  impression  is,  that  the  public  good  is  the  great  object,  to 
attain  whieh  should  be  the  first  and  the  last  of  every  officer’s 
exertions.  His  pationage  should  be  dispensed  with  a single 
eye  to  this  object.  Then  will  the  most  virtuous  and  meritorious 
persons  be  called  into  the  public  service;  faction  will  have  no 
aliment  on  which  it  can  feed,  and  our  institutions  will  become 
what  every  friend  to  his  country  desires  to  see  them. 

Were  I at  the  head  of  the  government,  to  retain  the  favor  of 
my  country,  I should  wish  a postmaster  general  to  pursue,  in 
eveiy  particular,  the  course  that  I now  do. 

Softie  excuse  may  be  wanting  for  a loss  of  popularity,  and  I 
may  be  assailed.  I shall  be  invulnerable,  unless  assailed  by  the 
system  of  detraction  which  nqvv  too  much  prevails,  and  against 
the  effects  of  which  no  man  is  safe. 

My  course  is  not  influenced  by  a calculation  of  interest — be- 
cause I am  aware  that  the  heated  partisans  on  both  sides  will 
not  be  pleased  with  it;  but  I am  greatly  disappointed  in  the 
virtue  and  intelligence  of  this  people,  if  the  great  mass  of  them 
will  not  approve  of  it.  Do  the  people  require  that  their  public 
officers  should  dictate  to  them  in  a matter  which  belongs  ex- 
clusively to  themselves?  My  opinion  is,  that  the  people  are 
fully  competent  to  this  business,  and  that  they  do  not  require 
the  officious  interference  of  their  public  servants.  What  would 
be  said  of  the  chief  justice  of  the  United  Stales,  if  he  were  to 
become  an  electioneering  partisan?  Would  it  add  to  his  dignity 
as  a judge,  or  to  the  public  confidence  in  him  as  an  arbiter  of 
individual  rights? 

My  friends  have  no  more  right  to  ask  of  me  an  electioneering 
course,  than  the  friends  of  judge  Marshall  have  to  demand  it  of 
him.  I have  never,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  solicited  any 
individual  to  vote  for  me,  wlum  [ was  a candidate  before  the 
people  for  the  legislature.  I do  not  think,  to  my  views  and 
feelings,  that  it  is  proper  to  do  so.  In  the  election  of  others,  I 
shall  equally  abstain  from  an  officious  interference.  If  I remain 
in  public  life,  it  shall  lie,  not  because  1 have  contributed  to  the 
election  of  some  aspiring  partisan,  lint  because  mv  services 
were  useful  to  the  public.  Your  friend,  JOHN  McLEAN. 

To , Ohio. 

— — 

HONORS  TO  THE  LATE  MR.  TURNBULL. 

We  copy  the.  following  as  we  find  it,  from  the  Charleston 
Post  of  Nov.  23. 

Ceremonies  of  the  22  d.  An  unusually  fine  day  gave  brilliancy 
to  the  spectacle  which  was  yesterday  exhibited  in  our  city. 
Agreeably  to  the  Programme  arranged  for  the  occasion,  the  rev. 
dergy,  the  soldiers  of  the  revolution,  the  foreigh  consuls,  mem- 
bers of  congress,  his  honor  the  lieutenant  governor,  tliu  mem- 
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bers  of  the  legislature,  the  judges,  officers  of  the  state,  the  hon. 
the  intendant  and  wardens  of  the  city,  the  recorder,  officers  of 
the  city,  the  state  volunteers,  the  youths  and  the  citizens  gene- 
rally, assembled  at  the  west  end  of  Broad  street,  at  11  o’clock, 
when  a procession  was  organized  on  the  north  side  of  the  same 
street,  opposite  the  medical  college  of  the  stale  of  South  Caro- 
lina, (late  the  theatre)  whence — Mr.  Calhoun  having  not  yet 
arrived — they  moved  to  the  cemetery  of  St.  Phillip’s  church. 

The  governor  had  just  taken  his  station  near  the  tomb  of  Mr. 
Turnbull , when  Mr.  Calhoun's  arrival  was  announced,  who  im- 
mediately entered  the  cemetery,  attended  by  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  escort  him,  and  took  his  station  by  the  governor,  by 
whom  he  was  very  cordially  greeted.  Captain  Lynch  then 
came  forward,  holding  in  his  hand  a case  enclosing  copies  of 
the  “Crisis”  and  other  works  of  Mr.  Turnbull,  to  be  deposited 
under  the  corner  stone,  and  addressed  the  governor  in  a few 
appropriate  remarks,  connected  with  the  imposing  ceremony 
which  was  about  to  be  performed.  Gov.  Hayne  then  proceed- 
ed to  lay  the  corner  stone  of  the  monument,  having  done  which 
he  then  made  a short  but  eloquent  address  to  the  immense  as- 
semblage around  him,  and,  pointing  to  the  tomb  of  the  patriot, 
the  honored  and  lamented  Turnbull,  who  lay  unconscious  of 
the  proud  triumph  which  his  genius  had  won  for  his  memory, 
he  bade  them  emulate  his  virtues,  and  revere  and  cherish  those 
sacred  principles  of  liberty,  for  his  deep  devotion  to,  and  unwa- 
vering maintenance  of  which,  they  were  now  gathered  around 
his  grave,  to  pay  him  that  homage  which  freedom  invoked  for 
her  disciples,  and  which  freemen  alone  know  how  to  bestow. 
The  ceremony  having  closed,  the  procession  was  again  formed, 
and  moved  into  the  church,  where,  after  divine  service  by  the 
rev.  Dr.  Gadsden,  an  eulogium  was  pronounced  by  gen.  Hamil- 
ton. It  was  an  effusion  marked  by  fine  feeling,  eloquence,  and 
a discriminating  judgment  that  did  ample  justice  to  the  politi- 
cal character  of  Mr.  Turnbull,  both  as  a writer  and  a man.  It 
was  listened  to  throughout  with  the  profoundest  attention, 
while  many  of  its  sentiments  were  responded  to  by  the  heart- 
felt plaudits  of  his  auditory. 

The  interesting  and  imposing  ceremonies  of  the  day,  were 
closed  by  an  immense  assemblage  of  the  free  trade  and  state 
rights  party  at  the  circus,  comprising  an  unusual  number  of  la 
dies  (occupying  the  upper  tier  of  boxes)  who  had  convened  for 
the  purpose  of  offering  to  the  hon.  John  C.  Calhoun,  the  tribute 
of  their  heartfelt  gratitude  and  praise  for  the  invaluable  services 
he  has  rendered  to  the  great  cause  in  which  our  state  is  now 
embarked,  and  to  a sense  of  whose  vital  importance  the  whole 
south  is  rapidly  awakening. 

Previous  to  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Calhoun  at  the  circus,  Mr. 
Isaac  E.  Holmes  moved  that  the  thanks  of  the  party  be  return- 
ed to  general  Hamilton  for  his  admirable  discourse  on  the  cha- 
racter and  merits  of  Mr.  Turnbull— the  very  able  and  feeling 
manner  in  which  he  depicted  what  had  been  the  public  services 
and  private  virtues  of  him  to  whose  memory  the  day  had  been 
consecrated— and  the  tone  of  lofty  and  devoted  patriotism  with 
which  the  orator  inculcated  those  lessons  of  freedom,  which 
once  learned,  abide  forever  by  the  hearts  of  the  truly  virtuous 
and  brave. 

Mr.  Calhoun’s  arrival  at  the  house  was  then  announced. 
The  audieneeyose  and  received  him  with  the  most  overwhelm- 
ing bursts  of  applause.  When  this  subsided,  capt.  James  Lynch 
introduced  Mr.  C.  to  the  hon.  Henry  Deas,  as  chairman  of 
the  meeting,  who  addressed  Mr.  C.  in  a short  but  eloquent  and 
impassioned  speech,  marked,  at  the  same  time  by  great  dignity 
of  tone  and  manner,  in  which  he^xpressed  to  him  at  once  the 
gratitude  of  the  free  trade  and  stole  rights  party,  for  his  eminent 
services  in  the  great  cause  of  constitutional  liberty,  and  the 
high  satisfaction  they  felt  in  having  an  opportunity  of  person- 
ally testifying  to  him  their  very  cordial  esteem  and  unfeigned 
respect. 

Mr.  Calhoun  then  rose  and  replied  in  a speech  of  about  an 
hour,  that  fully  realized  the  high  wrought  Expectations  of  all 
who  heard  him.  His  appearance  and  manner  were  highly  dig 
nified— his  voice  strong  and  distinct— while  the  several  points 
in  his  speech  took  with  powerful  effect,  as  was  evinced  by  loud 
and  prolonged  peals  of  applause.  In  adverting  to  the  effects 
produced  by  nullification,  he  observed,  that  up  to  the  time  of 
our  state  interposition,  the  tariff  had  been  rpgularly  progressing, 
but  that  subsequent  to  that  period,  its  advocates  in  lieu  of  fur- 
ther accession  to  their  gains  were  now  content  to  hold  on  to  the 
plunder  they  had  already  acquired.  The  American  System, 
though  not  actually  dead,  had  received  a mortal  wound,  at  the 
hand  of  the  father  of  that  system  himself.  In  proof  of  this  he 
adverted  to  the  addresses  made  to  Mr.  Clay  in  the  course  of  his 
recent  eastern  tour,  and  his  replies  to  those  addresses'in  which 
the  American  System  was  not  once  named — no  not  once!  This 
was  ominous!  There  was  certainly  a magic  in  nullification, 
for  it  had  effected  in  a few  short  months  that  which  the  united 
efforts  of  the  whole  southern  states,  in  the  shape  of  petition, 
remonstrance  and  protest,  had  failed  to  accomplish. 

Mr.  Calhoun  then  remarked  in  alluding  to  the  attempted  co- 
ercion of  this  state,  that  it  amounted  to  an  actual  revolution  in 
our  form  of  government.  He  was  asked,  when  secretary  of 
war,  why  we  did  not  pursue  the  same  plan  in  reference  to  our 
fortifications,  that  was  practised  in  Europe — that,  namely,  of 
building  their  forts  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their  towns? 
To  this  he  replied  that  in  Europe  there  was  a two-fold  object  to 
be  accomplished,  that  of  repelling  foreign  invasion,  and  the 
keeping  in  awe  of  their  own  subjects.  With  us  there  was  but 
a single  object,  that  of  repelling  the  invasion  of  a foreign  ene- 


my. And  shall  we  now  be  told  that  no  revolution  has  taken 
place  in  the  form  of  our  government,  when  the  guns  of  our 
forts,  instead  of  being  pointed  outward  against  our  foes,  were 
turned  inwardly  upon  our  own  citizens?  Mr.  C.  observed,  that 
the  union  upon  equal  principles,  upon  the  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution— he  esteemed  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  blessings,  but  a 
union  upon  the  principles  of  th e force  bill,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
calamities.  While  the  bill  continued  to  pollute  our  statute 
book,  we  enjoy  but  the  empty  name,  with  none  of  the  rights  of 
freemen. 

After  Mr.  Calhoun  had  been  seated,  a call  was  made  for  the 
governor,  who  sat  on  his  right,  and  who  on  rising,  observed  that 
his  long  absence  from  the  meetings  of  the  party,  lmd  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  position  in  which  he  stood,  as  executive  of  the 
state,  a position  which  did  not,  as  he  thought,  admit  of  his 
mingling,  as  he  had  been  wont  to  do,  at  the  public  meetings  of 
his  political  friends,  but  that  on  the  present  occasion  he  could 
not  deny  himself  the  gratification  of  accompanying  our  distin- 
guished guest  into  the  presence  of  those  who  had  met  together 
for  the  purpose  of  expressing  to  him  personally  their  high  sense 
of  his  political  services  and  public  worth.  After  a few  obser- 
vations, made  in  the  very  happy  manner  for  which  gov.  Hayne 
is  so  remarkable,  he  went  on  to  say,  that  he  had  a secret  to  dis- 
close to  the  meeting  which,  as  it  could  not  much  longer  be  con- 
cealed, it  was  as  well  he  should  acquaint  them  with  »t  at  once. 
This  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  fact,  that  after  all  the 
outcry  mat  had  been  raised  by  our  political  opponents,  about 
the  ruinous  increase  of  taxation  that  would  be  incurred  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  nullification,  not  only  would  our  citizens  not 
be  taxed  one  cent  beyond  the  usual  assessment,  but  that  there 
actually  remained  upwards  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  the  trea- 
sury, over  and  above  the  current  expenditures — to  be  disposed 
of  in  any  manner  that  the  legislature  may  determine  on.  The 
tone  in  which  the  governor  announced  this  fact,  occasioned  a 
universal  burst  of  laughter  at  the  expense  of  the  union  sooth- 
sayers, who  had  on  this,  as  on  certain  other  subjects,  predicted 
the  “downfall  of  our  house.” 

The  meeting  adjourned  on  the  conclusion  of  the  govern  or’s 
address,  in  the  highest  spirits,  having  derived  abundant  gratifi- 
cation from  the  ceremonies  of  the  day,  in  the  course  of  which 
they  had  heard  and  witnessed  so  much  that  was  calculated  to 
confirm  them  in  their  principles,  and  cheer  them  in  their  hopes, 
as  the  gallant  and  determined  citizens  of  a free  state. 

— — >»*©  @ g««<— 

TREATY  BETWEEN  TURKEY  AND  RUSSIA. 

The  knowledge  of  the  treaty  between  Russia  and  the  porte 
has  at  last  become  public.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  it. 
It  is  dated  the  8th  of  July;  being  according  to  the  Turkish  chro- 
nology, the  24th  day  of  the  moon,  and  consists  of  a preamble,  6 
articles,  and  a conclusion,  signed  by  the  Seraskier  Achmet 
pacha,  on  the  part  of  the  porte;  and  count  Orloff  and  M.  de 
Bouteniff  on  the  part  of  Russia.  By  the  first  article  it  is  de- 
clared that  there  shall  be  perpetual  peace,  friendship  and  al- 
liance, between  the  contracting  parties,  as  well  by  land  as  by 
sea,  and  that  this  alliance  has  for  its  object  the  reciprocal  de- 
fence against  all  attacks  of  whatever  kind,  they  promising  to 
arrange  mutually  all  affairs  which  may  compromise  the  tran- 
quility, and  to  secure  it  respectively  without  any  exception, 
and  for  this  object  to  afford  each  other  effective  assistance  and 
conjunctive  aid.  The  second  article  confirms  all  the  preceding 
treaties,  viz:  that  of  Adrianople,  of  the  2d  of  December,  1829; 
that  signed  at  St.  Petersburgh,  on  the  I4th  of  April,  1830;  and 
the  convention  relative  to  Greece,  concluded  at  Constantinople 
on  the  9th  of  July,  1832.  The  third  article  specifies,  that  in 
conformity  to  the  principles  laid  down  as  the  basis  of  the  treaty, 
and  on  the  consideration  of  this  reciprocal  defence,  Russia  be- 
ing desirous  of  maintaining  the  independence  and  complete 
preservation  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  his  imperial  majesty  en- 
gages to  afford  to  the  porte  all  those  auxiliary  forces,  both  of 
sea  and  land,  which  circumstances  may  oblige  Turkey  to  re- 
quire; and  in  case  such  emergency  should  arise,  his  sublime  ma- 
jesty is  to  decide  on  the  number  of  forces  both  by  sea  and  land 
which  he  may  desire.  The  fourth  article  provides,  that  of  the 
two  powers,  that  which  demands  such  aid  from  the  other  shall 
have  solely  to  provide  provisions  for  those  auxiliary  forces. 

The  fifth  article  allows  that,  although  the  two  contracting 
powers  have  the  intention  of  acting  upon  this  treaty  for  a long 
time,  yet,  if  circumstances  should  arise  to  require  any  altera- 
tion of  the  provisions  contained  therein,  the  term  of  eight  years 
is  defined  for  the  purpose,  to  commence  from  the  step  of  the  ra- 
tifications; but  if  circumstances  should  demand  an  intermediate 
revision,  the  parties  agree  to  treat  thereupon.  The  sixth  article 
establishes  that  .the  ratifications  are  to  take  place  at  Constanti- 
nople within  the  term  of  two  months,  or  before  if  possible.  The 
conclusion  states  that  this  treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  and  de- 
fensive, has  been  jiogoliated  and  contracted  by  the  said  respec- 
tive plenipotentiaries;  who  have  consequently  exhibited  tlifre- 
unto  their  full  power,  in  virtue  of  which  they  signed  and  sealed 
the  said  document. 

The  following  supplementary  article  is  the  most  important  of 
all,  at  least  to  foreign  nations: — “Supplementary  article  The 
sublime  porte,  in  pursuance  of  the  principles,  will  close,  in  rase 
of  need,  the  straits  of  the  Dardanelles  that  is  to  say,  it  will  not 
permit  the.  entrance  of  any  foreign  vessel,  even  under  any  pre- 
text whatsoever.  The  present  separate  article  shall  be  regard- 
ed as  if  inserted  word  by  word,  and  comprised  in  the  said  treaty 
of  alliance  offensive  and  defensive,  and  shall  as  such  be  equal- 
ly maintained  and  observed.”  [London  paper . 
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^tf-The  present  number  of  the  Register  contains 
twenty-four  pages,  or  eight  extra — and  has  about  as  much 
reading  matter  as  is  commonly  found  in  an  octavo  pamph- 
let  of  eighty  pages!  We  shall  make  another  like  effort 
next  week  to  bring  up  the  documents,  for  the  present  and 
future  use  of  our  friends.  We  believe  that  this  work  is 
the  most  copious  record  of  miscellaneous  public  papers  in 
the  world,  presented  cotemporaneously,  and  in  book- 
form,  for  preservation  and  reference. 

Many  object  to  the  small  type  generally  used  in  the 
Register— but  it  is  clear  and  beautiful,  and  not  very  dif- 
ficult to  read.  The  use  of  it  is  a heavy  additional  ex- 
pense to  ourselves;  but  without  it,  we  must  either  make 
disbursements  for  additional  paper  and  labor  which  our 
business  will  not  bear,  or  loose  the  character  which  has 
been  gained,  and  materially  diminish  the  utility  of  this 
w ork.  There  has  been  a wonderful  increase  of  docu- 
ments, or  documentary  matter,  within  the  last  twenty 
years;  and  if  the  public  intelligence  has  kept  pace  with  it, 
we  shall  not  complain  of  that  increase;  though  we  often- 
times think,  and  have  many  reasons  to  believe,  that  the 
close  and  impartial  attention  which  we  have  paid  to  them, 
has  been  highly  detrimental  to  our  present  pecuniary 
interests— for  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  much  bet- 
ter pleased  with  the  insertion  of  speculative  or  transient 
matter,  which  rather  amuses  than  instructs  them,  than 
the  solid  pages  presented,  the  reading  of  which,  in  gene- 
ral, requires  a considerable  exertion  of  mind,  with  reflec- 
tion and  care;  and,  besides,  many  of  the  most  important 
papers  which  we  must  publish,  have  already  lost  their 
whole  charm  in  novelty,  by  the  more  rapid  circulation  of 

the  daily  press but  the  Register  is  not  devoted  to  the 

accomplishment  of  temporary  purposes — it  wears  no 
“collar”— it  belongs  as  well  to  the  future  as  the  present 
state  of  men  and  things,  and  the  manner  of  its  manage- 
ment cannot  suffer-any  material  change. 

In  presenting  our  condensed  reports  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  congress,  which  can  be  offered  only  once  in  a 
week,  we  shall,  for  the  sake  of  the  room  thereby  gain- 
ed,—often  pass  over  daily  notices  of  some  things  which 
happen,  with  care,  however,  that  no  important  move- 
ment or  result  which  occurs  in  the  week  is  neglected. 
This  rule  of  action  will  also  relieve  such  of  our  rea- 
ders, as  depend  upon  us  for  congressional  intelligence, 
from  a great  deal  of  trouble,  in  this  season  of  documents 
and  other  things,  which  every  citizen  ought  to  read,  and 
on  both  sides,  on  every  leading  question  offered  for  con- 
sideration— that  he  may  for  himself,  determine  the  right 
or  wrong  of  all  public  measures  suggested  or  adopted. 
And  if  every  one  would  read  both  sides— we  think  that  a 
power  would  be  exerted  which  would  always  lead  to  the 
happiest  results.  But  the  fatal  misfortune  is — that  the 
discipline  of  parties  is  such,  that  too  many  reject  and 
refuse  to  read  what  they  are  given  to  understand  is 
opposed  to  the  dogmas  proclaimed  by  their  own  party 
leaders — and  such  also  is  the  organization  of  the  press, 
that  most  important  matters -are  excluded,  though  bear- 
ing an  official  character,  if  thought  fitted  to  disturb  the 
belief  and  so  weaken  the  blind-led  power  of  the  party. 

The  congressional  proceedings  occupy  an  unusual  space 
in  the  present  sheet,  but  their  exceeding  interest  would 
have  entitled  them  to  more  room,  if  we  could  have  made 
it.  The  reader  will  observe  that  several  highly  exciting 
subjects  are  about  to  be  discussed,  and  when  the  array  of 
talent  and  of  power  is  considered,  in  connection  with  the 
earnestness  that  belongs  to  the  attack  or  defence,  it  is 
easy  to  foresee  that  a session  of  very  uncommon  interest 
lias  commenced.  The  house  is  only  yet  preparing  for 
the  “fray” — but  it  has  already  begun  in  the  senate,  and 
will  there  be  carried  out  to  its  issues,  with  unprecedent- 
ed vigor — be  those  issues  what  they  may;  secondary,  or 
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minor  considerations  being  laid  aside  with  united  views! 
to  general  results. 

Certain  questions  in  relation  to  the  removal  of  thd 
public  deposites  are  of  very  great  importance,  and  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  the  large  checks  or  drafts  made  by 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  not  to  satisfy  any  existing 
appropriations,  but  on  the  avowed  ground  of  elikbling' 
the  new  deposite  banks  either  to  pay  their  own  debts,  or 
•make  new  profits  on  new.  loans  granted  by  them— in 
which  very  serious  considerations  are  involved,  and  a vast 
power  over  the  public  money  is  exerted;  which  if  al- 
lowed in  the  present  instance,  would  establish  a prece- 
dent of  fatal  tendency,  and,  in  truth,  go  to  place  the 
whole  products  of  the  revenue  at  the  personal  discretion 
of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  for  the  time  being; 
which,  certainly,  never  was  contemplated  in  the  organil 
zation  of  that  department — and  will,  probably,  lead  to 
the  establishment  of  some  new  and  more  strict  securities 
for  the  safe-keeping  of  the  public  treasure,  and  a more 
wide  and  distinct  separation  of  the  authorities  of  the 
executive  power,  as  to  the  holding  of  the  purse  strings. 
The  remarks  of  Mr.  Poindexter,  on  the  subject  of  those 
drafts,  should  be  read  with  attention. 

It  has  excited  considerable  surprise  in  the  south,  that 
the  president,  in  his  annual  message,  made  no  reference 
to  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  the  state  of  Ala- 
bama. The  for  warding  of  so  large  a body  of  the  regular 
army  into  that  state,  it  is  said,  should  have  been  mention- 
ed and  explained. 

We  have  a collection  of  paragraphs  containing  reports 
and-  facts  about  banks  and  banking,  of  considerable  in- 
terest— but  it  must  be  postponed.  It  is  said  that  the  pub- 
lic deposites  in  the  bank  of  the  United  States  are  very 
nearly  exhausted,  and  that  a treasury  draft  on  the  Louis- 
ville office  for  about  30,000  dollars,  has  been  dishonored 
there  being  only  6,000  to  the  credit  of  the  United  States! 
Many  other  queer  things  are  stated. 

Gen.  McKean  has  been  elected  a senator  of  the  United 
States  from  Pennsylvania — on  the  3d  ballot,  by  74  votes 
against  56  given  to  all  others.  Particulars  hereafter, 
with  a curious  collection  of  paragraphs  published  con- 
cerning general  McKean,  before  and  since  his  election. 

There  was  a fall  of  snow  west  of  Parr’s  Spring  Ridge, 
so  heavy  that  the  snow-ploughs  of  the  rail  road  company 
were  necessarily  used  to  clear  the  track. 

“ Going  the  whole.”  A Newark,  (N.  J.)  paper  of  the 
7th  says — Mrs.  Clay’s  carriage,  together  with  the  saddle 
and  bridle  presented  to  Mr.  Clay  in  this  town,  we  are 
happy  to  say  were  shipped  yesterday  at  New  York  on 
board  the  packet  President!  bound  to  the  metropolis! — 
the  destination  safely  insured,  and  all  expenses  paid. 

It  is  stated  that  a large  number  of  the  Jamaica  plan- 
ters are  about  emigrating  to  the  United  States. 

Tiie  National  Intelligencer.  The  meanest  of  the 
mean  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  break  down  this 
paper,  by  scandalous  and  false  expositions  of  the  private 
affairs  of  the  editors,  seems  to  have  been  duly  appreciat- 
ed by  the  public — for,  in  the  week  before  last,  they  receiv- 
ed 382  new  subscribers,  against  162  for  tbe  corresponding 
week  of  last  year ! — and  for  the  week  ending  the  7th  inst. 
exclusive  of  subscriptions  for  members  of  congress  and  of 
state  legislatures,  as  follows:  daily,  138;  triweekly,  262: 
total  400.  The  corresponding  week  of  the  last  year  was 
considered  at  that  time  to  exhibit  greater  evidences  of 
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public  favor  than  the  paper  had  ever  before  received,  the 
subscriptions  being  in  that  week,  daily,  77;  tri-weekly, 
126:  total  203.  Difference  in  favor  of  this  year,  for  the 
two  weeks,  423. 

Coroner’s  juries.  It  has  been  established  by  a late 
decision  in  England,  that  coroners  may  oblige  persons  to 
give  testimony  how  a deceased  person  came  by  his  death, 
as  to  matters  of  fact — but  that  no  medical  gentleman  is 
bound  to  give  a professional  opinion,  without  remunera- 
tion. 

Internal  improvement.  The  “Lexington  Intelli- 
gencer” says — “The  spirit  of  internal  improvement  and 
domestic  manufactures,  seems  to  be  travelling  south,  with 
promise  of  the  happiest  results.  We  predict  that  if  it 
flourishes  a few  years,  say  ten  or  a dozen,  the  theories 
and  agitations  of  nullification  and  misconceived  state 
rights , will  be  among  the  things  and  theories  that  once 
■ were . ” 

Qtf=»The  “reform”  predicted  will  be  powerfully  assist- 
ed by  large  investments  in  domestic  manufactures.  There 
are  three  or  four  new  cotton  mills,  of  the  first  class,  about 
to  be  built  in  Virginia,  only.  The  benefit  of  such  estab- 
lishments already  made,  have  materially  changed  public 
opinion,  and  are  hastening  the  accomplishment  of  our  old 
prediction,  that  Virginia  will  be  a tariff  state.  The  west- 
ern and  middle  counties  are  even  now  favorable  to  the 
system,  though  yet  embarrassed  by  the  politics  of  the 
“junto”  at  Richmond. 

Maryland  cloths.  Among  the  premiums,  awarded 
at  the  late  exhibition  of  the  Franklin  institute,  at  Phila- 
delphia, we  observe  that  for  the  best  broad  cloth  Was 
gained  by  Messrs.  Wethered,  Brothers,  of  this  city, 
whose  fabrics  have  obtained  for  them  the  high  reputation 
they  so  deservedly  enjoy.  The  award  of  the  committee 
is  as  follows: 

Premium  No.  80  is  due  to  Wethered,  Brothers,  of  Bal- 
timore, for  No.  457,  1 piece  of  superfine  blue  cloth, 
which  is  well  made,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  the 
best  in  the  exhibition. 

Honorary  mention  is  due  to  Wethered,  Brothers,  of 
Baltimore,  for  No.  565,  one  piece  of  black  cassimere. — 
This  is  spoken  of  by  the  judges  as  being  equal  in  all  re- 
spects to  any  cassimere  exhibited. 

[The  factory  of  Messrs.  Wethered,  Brothers,  is  locat- 
ed on  Gwinn’s  Falls,  near  Baltimore,  and  is  a large  and 
well-managed  establishment.  Gur  young  and  valued 
friends  understand  the  business,  being  practical  men,  and 
their  goods  are  of  the  first  quality.] 

Property  in  slaves.  The  Richmond  Enquirer 
says — “We  threw  out  some  speculations  lately  upon  the 
prices  of  negroes,  as  affected  by  the  value  of  cotton  and 
sugar— and  the  effect  they  might  have  in  thinning  that 
species  of  population  in  the  south  Atlantic  portion  of 
the  United  States.  The  prices  -of  slaves  still  keep  up. 
Several  negroes  were  sold  before  the  eagle  hotel  on  Tues- 
day. They  brought  from  $650  to  $7 50  for  farming 
hands — ’and  women  and  children  in  proportion.  These 
were  purchased  by  a gentleman  near  this  city  for  his  own 
farm.”  [Is  this  enhanced  value  (or  price)  of  labor  attri- 
butable to  the  tariff.] 

Rhode  Island  bank  stock.  Capital  stock  paid  in  $7,438,848 
— deposites,  $1,453,358  83 — profits  on  hand,  $232,166  55 — debts 
due  from  the  banks  on  interest,  $128,688  38 — bills  in  circulation, 
$1,264,394  03— debts  due  from  directors,  $928,235  06— debts  due 
from  stockholders,  $742,597  80— debts  due  from  all  others, 
$7,521,013  67 — specie,  $403,696  52 — bills  of  other  banks, 
$273,934  13— deposites  in  other  banks,  $293,564  11-^bank  and 
other  stocks,  $79,862  33— real  estate,  $213,794  41— furniture 
and  other  property,  $41,385  70— increase  of  capital  stock  since 
last  report,  $3,075— Blackstone  canal  stock,  $155,750— expen- 
ses, $2,250  98— dividends,  $436  25. 

Foreign  news.  We  have  before  us  extracts  from  London 
papers  to  the  29th  October,  inclusive. 

There  is  considerable  dissatisfaction  in  France  because  of  the 
restrictions  which  are  laid  on  the  press,  and  the  prosecutions 
against  editors  and  publishers. 

The  state  of  affairs  between  Holland  and  Belgium  has- not 
much  changed.  Their  military  preparations  are  kept  up,  and 
the  intercourse  between  them  becomes  more  difficult. 


Turkey  is  tranquil.  The  dominion  of  the  Russian  autocrat 
over  the  sublime  porte,  is  much  reprobated  at  London  and  Paris 
— but  Nicholas. cares  hot  for  that. 

Mehemet  Ali  is  consolidating  and  strengthening  his  new  pos- 
sessions. His  crop  of  .cotton  has  been  considerably  increased. 
Ibrahim  was  in  Syria — recruiting  liis  army  and  raising  money. 

Silver  of  the  value  of  £700,000,  had  been  recently  exported 
from  London  to  the  continent.  The  British  manufacturers  were 
generally  active-— but  there  were  some  greaf  difficulties  between 
the  employers  and  operatives,  in  certain  of  the  districts. 

The  French,  after  a hard  fight,  have  possessed  -themselves  of 
Bujaiah,  which  will  afford  to  their  navy  the  best  anchorage  on 
the  coast  of  Africa.  The  Arabs  exceedingly  harrassed  Uie  French, 
and  behaved  gallantly — hut  were  defeated  with'  a reported  loss 
of3,000  men.  The  French  loss  was’also  considerable. 

The  accounts  from  Portugal  shew  that  the  power  of  the  young 
queen  was  about  to  be  fully  established— and  those  from  Spain 
afford  the  prospect  of  a wicked  civil  war  between  the  queen  re- 
gent, on  the  part  of  her  daughter,  the  infant  queen,  and  Don 
Carlos,  eldest  brother  of  the  late  king.  Several  battles  had  al- 
ready taken  place,  with  great  loss,  as  reported,  on  the  part  of 
the  “rebels,”  or  Carlists.  But  these  were  in  much  force  in  some 
of  the  provinces — all  the  friars  and  priests  calling  out  for  the  ex- 
termination of  the  queen’s  party. 

“And  holy  men  give  scripture  for  the  deed.” 

— — ►♦©  © ©♦*•— — 

TWENTY-THIRD  CONGRESS— FIRST  SESSION. 

SENATE. 

December  5.  The  message  of  the  president,  assigning  his 
reasons  for  the  return  of  the  land  bill,  having  been  read — 

Mr.  Clay  rose  and  stated  that  this  measure  had  been  first  in- 
troduced into  congress  at  the  sessiop  before  the  last,  under 
circumstances  which  must  be  within  the  recollection  of  every 
member  of  the  senate.  Its  object  was  to  dispose  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  public  lands  for  a limited  time.  The  subject  had  been 
greatly  discussed  not  only  in  congress,  but  throughout  the  coun- 
try. .The  principles  and  provisions  of  the  bill  were  well  and 
generally  understood.  The  subject  had  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  chief  magistrate  himself,  and  this  bill  was  made  the  sub- 
ject of  commentary  in  his  message  at  the  commencement  of  tire 
last  session  of  congress.  It  must,  therefore,  he  considered  as  a 
subject  perfectly  well  understood  by  the  president,  for  it  was 
not  to  be  supposed  ihat  he  would  have  commented  upon  it,  and 
recommended  it  to  the  attention  of  congress  if  it  bad  not  been 
understood.  During  the  last  session,  this  bill,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  before  the  house,  was  introduced  in  this  body,  and 
was  passed,  and  sent  to  the  other  house^  whence  it  was  return- 
ed with  a slight  amendment,  taking  away  the  discretion  which 
had  been  vested  in  the  state  legislatures  as  to  the  disposal  of  the 
proceeds.  This  bill,  which  had  been  before  congress  the  session 
before  the  last,  which  had  passed  at  the  last  session,  having  been 
before  the’  country  for  a whole  year,  when  it  passed  the  two 
houses,  and  was  placed  before  the  executive,  with  a number  of 
other  measures,  just  before  the  close  of  the  last  congress.  As 
the  subject  had  been  before  the  president  for  consideration  so 
long  previous  to  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and  he  had  reflected 
upon  it,  it  was  not  to  have  been  expected  that  he  would  take 
ad  vantage  of  the  shortness  of  the  session  to  retain  the  bill  until 
this  time.  Yet  such  had  been  the  fact,  and,  a proceeding  had 
taken  plqce  which  was  unprecedented  and  alarming,  and  which, 
unless  the  people  of  this  country  were  lost  to  all  sense  of  what 
was  due  the  legislative  branch  of  the  government,  to  them- 
selves, and  to  those  principles  of  liberty  which  had  been  trans- 
mitted to  them  from  the  revolution,  they  would  not  tolerate. 
It  was  at  least  due  to  the  legislature,  that  the  president  should 
have  sent  a few  lines,  courteously  informing  them  that,  when 
his  own  mind  was  made  up  lie  would  communicate  the  re- 
sult. But,  without  deigning  to  make  known  liis  intention,  or 
to  impart  the  reasons  which  influenced  him,  he  despotically 
kept  silence,  and  retained  the  bill.  He  begged  leave  to  con- 
gratulate the  senate  on  the  return  of  the  bill.  The  question 
which  now  presented  itself  was,  whether  the  bill  was  dead, 
in  consequence  of  the  non-ac-tion  of  the  president,  or  whether 
it  had  become  an  existing  law.  He  was  not  now  about  to 
discuss  that  question;  but  he  Rad -felt  himself  called  on  to  make 
a few  observation ; on  the  extraordinary  course,  and  to  say 
that  it  was  due  to  congress,  to  the  people,  and  to  the  execu- 
tive himself,  to  have  informed  the  last  congress  in  reference  to 
this  subject,  concerning  which  he  must  have  made  up  his  mind. 
He  would  now  move  to  lay  this  bill  on  the  table,  and  would 
afterwards  give  notice  of  a day  when  he  should  ask  leave  to 
bring  in  a bill  in  order  to  submit  it  again  to  the  action  of  the 
senate. 

Mr.  Kane  wished  to  know  if  it  was  the  intention  of  the  sena- 
tor from  Keiitycky  that  the  bill  should  lie  permanently  on  the 
table,  or  only  to  be  called  up  at  an  early  day. 

Mr.  Clay  replied  that  the  only  alternative  was  to  consider  the 
bill  as  defunct,  or  as  an  existing  law.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  could  point  out  any  other  course,  he  had  read  some 
clause  in  the  constitution  which  he,  (Mr.  Clay),  had  never 
yet  been  so  fortunate  as  to  find. 

Mr.  Benton  said  he  would  wish  to  make  a remark;  and,  if  he 
was  precluded  by  the  pressing  of  this  question,  he  would  find 
some  other  opportunity  of  making  it. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  motion  to  lay  the  bill 
upon  the  table,  and  decided  in  the  affirmative — ayes  19. 

Mr.  Benton  then  moved  to  take  up  the  message  for  considera- 
tion. 
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Mr.  Moore  said  he  thought  that  the  senator  from  Missouri 
would  have  another  opportunity  of  offering  what  he  wished  to 
say;  and  he  was  himself  desirous  to  move  the  printing  of  an 
extra  number  of  the  message.. 

Mr.  Benton  said  that  a shameful  and  unfounded  attack  had 
been  made  on  the  president,  and  he  wished  to  repel  it. 

Mr.  Poindexter  said  he  should  have  no  objection  to  vote  for 
the  motion,  if  he  knew  what  was  to  he  considered.  If  the  gen- 
tleman would  show  that  there  could  be  any  action  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  would  agree.  This  was  one  of  the  acts  of  the  executive 
which  was  out  of  order.  He  had  sent  to  the  senate  his  consti 
tutional  objections  to  a bill  which  had  become  defunct  by  the 
expiration  of  the  last  congress.  It  was  a document  intended 
not  for  the  senate,  but  through  that  body  to  give  to  the  people 
the  reasons  by  which  he  had  been  influenced.  There  could  be 
no  action  on  the  subject  by  the  senate.  The  constitution  pre- 
scribes that,  when  a bill  was  returned  by  the  president,  the 
ayes  and  noes  should  be  taken,  and  if  two  thirds  of  both  houses 
should  vote  for  its  passage,  it  should  become  a law,  the  presi- 
dent’s objections  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  But  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  the  bill  should  be  returned  to  the  congress  by  which 
it  was  passed.  There  could  now  be  no  action  on  the  subject; 
and  the  president  had  sent  his  reasons  here  without  intending 
that  there  should  be  any  reply  to  them.  The  paper,  therefore, 
was  sent  out  of  time,  like  many  dther  papers  which  had  been 
sent  to  the  senate  from  the  same  quarter,  since  he,  (Mr.  P.) 
had  been  there;  and  it  was  not  competent  to  the  senate  to  take 
any  course  respecting  it.  It  was  a message  to  the  people, 
through  the  seriate,  and  that  he  presumed  was  the  impression 
of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  when  he  expressed  a wish  for 
the  printing  of  an  extraordinary  number.  If  the  bill  had  become 
a law,  no  action  of  the  senate  Could  annul  it;  if  riot,  they  could 
do  nothing  to  make  it  so.  lie  was  against  considering  it  now, 
or  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Benton  expressed  a hope  that  he  might  be  permitted  to 
take  as  wide  a range  as  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi.  He 
wished  to  ask  the  secretary  to  turn  to  the  journal,  and  inform 
him  on  what  day  of  the  last  session  the  bill  was  sent  to  the 
president.  [The  secretary  having  referred  to  the  journal,  re- 
plied, that  it  was  sen  I,  to  him  On  the  2d  of  March.]  He  wished 
the  senate  to  bear  in  mind  that,  as  the  3d  of  March  fell  on  a 
Sunday,  the  2d  was,  in  fact,  the  last  day  of  the  s'ession.  He 
then  asked  if  there  was  not  an  ancient  rule  of  congress  that 
prohibited  the  sending  a bill  to  the  president  on  the  last  day  of 
the  session?  [Mr.  King  answered  that  there  was.] 

He  then  inquired,  if  the  sending  of  the  bill  on  the  2d  of  March, 
last  session,  was  not  a violation  of  this  rule?  There  was  a pre- 
cipitation and  haste  at  the  close  of  the  session,  which  prevent- 
ed not  only  the  president,  but  the  members  themselves,  from 
knowing  precisely  what  they  were  doing.  The  rule  to  which' 
he  had  adverted  was  set  aside  last  session,  and  all  the  evils 
which  accompany  precipitation  were  the  consequence.  There 
were  142  acts  put  on  the  statute  book  last  session.  The  53d  of 
these  acts  was  signdd  on  the  2d  of  March.  So  that  there  were 
about  90  acts  signed  on  the  last  day  of  the  session,  and  thus  a 
mass  of  business  was  thrown  on  the  president,  which  it  was  al- 
most impossible  to  perform.  And  now  the  people  were  called 
on  to  revolt,  and  denunciations  had  gone  forth,  that,  if  the  peo- 
ple would  put  up  with  this,  they  would  put  up  with  any  thing, 
because  the  president,  in  addition  to  all  this  mass  of  business, 
did  not,  on  that  day,  write  the  paper  which  had  now  been  read, 
and  send  the  bill  back.  And  this  declaration  was  made  in  the 
presence  of  members,  who  knew  that  it  sometimes  took  them 
months  to  prepare  a speech  for  the  press,  with  the  help  of  the 
note-takers  and  the  speakers  themselves,  and  all  that  were  con- 
cerned. Yet  the  people  were  called  on  to  revolt  against  the 
president  for  not  preparing  this  paper,  in  addition  to  all  the  le- 
gislative and  executive  business,  which  pressed  on  him  in  the 
last  few  hours  of  the  session.  He  had  risen  not  only  to  defend 
the  president,  but  to  claim  for  him  the  approbation  of  all  re- 
flecting persons,  for  retaining  the  bill  until  he  could  have  suffi- 
cient time  to  examine  it,  and  prepare  his  reasons  for  objecting 
to  it.  Certainly,  as  far  as  he  knew,  the  president  had  made  up 
his  mind  at  once  in  opposition  to  the  bill,  but  no  human  hands 
could  have  written  out  the  document  itself.  It  had  been  found 
necessary  to  make  several  hundred  references,  ail  requiring  ex- 
tensive examination;  but  leaving  out  all  these,  there  was  not 
time  left,  even  for  the  writing.  He  could  not  have  gone  through 
the  mere  manual  labor.  A great  state  paper  was  to  be  laid  be- 
fore the  people;  and  the  president  was  right  to  take  time  for 
reflection,  and  not  to  throw  back  the  bill  instanter,  as  if  he  kick- 
ed it  back  in  their  faces,  as  much  as  to  say,  that  they  had  acted 
precipitately  in  their  legislation.  He  repeated,  that  the  presi- 
dent had  acted  in  the  manner  most  respectful  to  the  legislature. 
He  had  examined  the  subject,  and  had  now,  as  explicitly  as  pos- 
sible, said,  that  he  had  weighed  all  the  reasons  which  had  been 
advanced  in  favor  of  the  bill,  and  all  the  counteracting  reasons 
which  had  operated  upon  him. 

He  had  risen  to  defend  the  president  from  what  he  consider- 
ed an  unjustifiable  and  violent  assault,  made*upon  him  for 
doing  what  was  his  duty.  As  to  the  bill  itself,  seeing  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  western  elections  had  terminated,  he  was 
ready  to  meet  it  in  any  form.  He  entirely  concurred  in  the  sug- 
gestion for  the  printing  of  an  extra  number  of  the  message. 

Mr.  Clay  said,  he  did  not  rise  to  reply  to  any  one  who  had 
felt  himself  called  upon  to  rise  in  the  senate  to  vindicate  the 
president.  If  there  were  any  such  member,  he  did  not  wish  to 
disturb  him  in  his  office  of  vindicator  of  the  president,  or  to  af- 


fect the  complacency  with  which  he  might  regard  Ms  vindica- 
tion. But  he  (Mr.  C.)  stood  here  to  sustain  his  own  course,  to 
vindicate  the  constitution,  and  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  con- 
gress under  it.  And  he  must  repeat,  that  the  withholding  oftha 
land  bill,  at  the  last  session,  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  was  a violation  of  the  constitution,  and  disrespectful  to  the 
senate.  What  were  the  circumstances? 

At  two  different  sessions  of  congress,  the  land  subject  was 
before  it.  At  that  which  preceded  the  last,  a bill  had  been 
introduced  to  distribute  among  the  slates  the  proceeds  of  the 
public  lands.  The  whole  subject,  by  the  bill  and  by  reports  of 
committees,  was  laid  before  congress  and  spread  before  the 
country.  A copy  of  the  bill,  when  it  was  first  introduced,  ac- 
cording to  the  constant  practice  of  congress,  was  sent  to  the 
president.  He  was  thus,  as  well  as  the  country  generally,  put 
in  entire  possession  of  the  matter.  It  attracted  great  public  at- 
tention. It  engaged  that  of  the  president.  And,  accordingly, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  last  session,  in  his  annual  mes- 
sage, he  adverted  to  it,  in  a manner  which  evidently  shewed 
that  the  writer  of  the  message  fully  understood  it,  and  all  the 
views  which  had  been  developed  about  it. 

[Here  Mr.  Clay  read  the  message  of  the  last  session,  so  far  as 
it  related  to  the  public  lands,  to  shew  that  the  president  had 
himself  invited  the  attention  of  congress  to  it,  as  one  of  urgent 
and  pressing  importance;  that  the  discretion  of  congress  to  make 
any  disposition  of  the  public  lands,  which  they  might  deem  best 
for  the  harmony,  union  and  interest  of  the  United  States,  was 
uncontrolled;  that  the  question  ought  speedily  to  be  settled;  and 
that  the  president  had  considered,  but  objected  to  the  bill  of  the 
previous  session,  proposing,  as  a substitute,  a plan  of  his  own, 
which,  whilst  the  message  on  the  table  argued  that  the  publie 
lands  belonged  to  all  the  states,  proposed  to  give  the  unsold 
lands  to  some  of  them.] 

Thus  was  congress,  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  session, 
officially  invited  to  act,  and  to  act  speedily,  respecting  the  pub- 
lic lands;  .and  thus  did  the  president  manifest  his  knowledge  of 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  of  the  previous  session.  Well,  sir, 
(said  Mr.  C.)  congress  again  took  up  the  question.  The  iden- 
tical bill  of  the  previous  session  w'as  again  introduced,  and 
again,  prior  to  its  passage,  placed  before  the  president,  along 
with  the  other  printed  documents,  according  to  standing  usage. 
And  it  was  passed  by  both  houses,  substantially  in  the  shape  in 
which  at  the  previous  session  it  was  passed  by  the  senate,  ex- 
cept that  the  restriction  as  to  the  power  of  the  states  to  apply 
the  sum  to  be  distributed  among  the  several  states,  after  deduc- 
tion of  the  12£  per  cent,  first  set  apart  for  the  new  states,  was 
stricken  out. 

In  this  form,  the  bill  was  laid  before  the  president  on  the  2d 
day  of  March  last.  It  was  no  stranger,  but  an  old  acquaintance. 
He  had  seen  it  repeatedly  before;  and  he  must  have  been  well 
informed  as  to-its  progress  in  congress.  He  had  commented  on 
the  Very  project  contained  in  the  bill,  when  he  had  brought  for- 
ward his  own  in  his  message,  at  the  opening  of  the  session. 
Without  deigning  to  communicate  to  congress  what  disposition 
he  had  made,  or  meant  to  make  of  it,  he  permitted  the  body  to 
rise,  in  utter  ignorance  of  his  intentions. 

It  may  be  true  that  there  was  a great  press  of  business  on  the 
president  on  the  2d  of  March,  and  that  he  may  have  acted  upon 
some  ninety  or  one  hundred  bills.  But  this  is  what  occurs  with 
every  president  on  the  day  before  the  termination  of  the  short 
session  of  congress.  With  most  of  those  bills  the  president  must 
have  been  less  acquainted  than  he  was  with  the  land  bill.  Of 
some  of  them  he  probably  had  never  heard  at  all.  Not  one  of 
them  possessed  the  importance  of  the  land  bill.  How  did  it 
happen  that  the  president  could  find  time  to  decide  on  so  many 
new  bills,  and  yet  had  not  time  to  examine  and  dispose  of  one 
which  had  long  been  before  him  and  the  public,  one  embracing 
a subject  which  he  thought  the  union,  harmony,  and  interests 
of  the  states  required  should  be  speedily  adjusted,  one  which  he 
himself  had  pronounced  his  judgment  upon  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  session?  By  withholding  the  bill,  the  president  took 
upon  himself  a responsibility  beyond  the  exercise  of  the  veto. 
He  deprived  congress  altogether  of  its  constitutional  right  to  act 
upon  the  bill,  and  to  pass  it,  his  negative  notwithstanding. 

The  president  is,  by  the  constitution,  secured  time  to  consider 
bills  which  shall  have  passed  both  branches  of  congress.  But 
so  is  congress  equally  secured  the  right  to  act  upon  bills 
which  they  have  passed,  and  which  the  president  may  have 
thought  proper  to  reject.  If  he  exercises  his  veto,  and  returns 
the  bill,  two-thirds  may  pass  it.  But  if  he  withholds  the  bill,  it 
cannot  become  a law,  even  although  the  two  houses  should  be 
unanimously  in  its  favor. 

Mr.  Clay  denied  that  the  constitution  gave  to  the  president 
ten  days  to  consider  bills,  except  at  the  long  session.  At  that 
session,  the  period  of  its  termination  is  uncertain,  and  depen- 
dent upon  the  will  of  congress.  To  guard  against  a sudden  ad- 
journment, by  which  the  president  might  be  der  , -ed  of  due 
time  to  deliberate  on  an  important  bill,  the  constituent  provides 
for  ten  days  at  that  session.  But,  at  the  short  session,  it  is  not  . 
an  adjournment  but  a dissolution  of  coneress,  on  the  3d  ofMarcb^ 
and  the  day  of  that  dissolution  is  fixed  in  the  constitution  itself 
and  known  to  all. 

Mr.  Clay  contended,  therefore,  that  the  act  of  withholding 
the  bill  was  arbitrary  and  unconstitutional;  by  which  congress, 
and  the  senate  especially,  in  which  the  bill  originated,  were  de- 
prived of  their  constitutional  right  of  passing  on  the  bill,  after 
the  president  had  exercised  his  powers.  Respect  to  congrea* 
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required  of  the  president,  if  be  really  had  not  time  to  form  a 
judgment  on  the  bill,  or,  having  formed  it,  had  not  time  to  lay  his 
reasons  before  the  body,  a communication  to  that  effect.  But, 
without  condescending  to  transmit  one  word  upon  the  sub- 
ject to  congress,  he  suffered  the  session  to  terminate,  and  the 
members  to  go  home  destitute  of  all  information,  until  this  day, 
of  his  intentions. 

Mr.  Benton  withdrew  his  motion  to  take  up  the  bill,  after  ad- 
dressing some  few  remarks  to  the  auditors  on  the  settees,  which, 
as  bis  back  was  towards  the  chair  and  the  senate,  could  not  be 
heard  in  the  gallery. 

December  9.  Mr.  Webster , from  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Preston, 
from  South  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Southard,  from  New  Jersey,  ap 
peared,  and  their  credentials  being  presented,  they  were  sworn 
and  took  their  seats. 

The  chair  also  presented  the  credentials  of  Samuel  McKean, 
a senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Poindexter,  from  the  committee  to  whom  was  referred 
the  subject  of  the  Rhode  Island  election,  reported  a motion  that 
the  credentials  of  A.  S.  Robbins  be  referred  to  that  committee, 
and  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Walter  Lourie  was  re-elected  secretary  of  the  senate,  with- 
out opposition;  receiving  39  votes.  I.  Shackford  chosen  ser- 
geant-at-arms and  door  keeper,  by  25  votes;  and  S.  Haight,  as- 
sistant door  keeper,  on  the  6th  ballot— for  him  20,  YV.  Robinson 
17,  scattering  2.  , 

The  chair  took  this  occasion  to  remark  that  he  should  have 
announced  the  standing  committees  this  morning,  according  to 
the  usual  piactice.  had  it  not  been  that  a resolution  was  offered 
by  a senator  from  Maine,  on  Thursday,  which  proposed  to  take 
away  from  the  presiding  officer  the  power  of  appointin';  any 
committees  whatsoever.  As  this  proposition  had  placed  him  in 
a somewhat  delicate  position,  he  thought  that  he  should  best 
discharge  his  duty  by  waiting  the  result  of  this  motion,  espe- 
cially as  the  inconvenience  to  the  senate  of  waiting  a few  days, 
would  be  very  trifling. 

Mr.  Calhoun,  pursuant  to  notice,  moved  for  leave  to  intro- 
duce a bill  to  repeal  an  act  further  to  provide  for  the  collection 
of  duties  on  imports,  approved  March  2,  1832;  and  leave  being 
granted,  he  introduced  the  bill;  which  was  then  read  the  first 
time,  and  ordered  to  a second  reading. 

Mr.  Benton,  pursuant  to  notice,  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
introduce  the  following  bills: 

A bill  granting  to  the  state  of  Missouri  a certain  quantity  ol 
land  for  the  purposes  of  internal  improvement. 

A bill  to  graduate  the  price  of  public  lands,  which  have  been 
the  longest  in  market,  to  make  provision  for  actual  settlers,  See. 

Which  bills  were  read  a first  time  and  ordered  to  a second 
reading.  , . , , 

Mr.  Moore,  pursuant  to  notice,  obtained  leave  to  introduce 
the  following  bills: 

A bill  to  authorise  the  establishment  of  a pension  agency  m 
North  Alabama. 

A bill  authorising  the  relinquishment  of  the  16th  section  of 
public  lands  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  the  substitution  of  other 
lands  in  lieu  thereof. 

Which  bills  were  then  read  the  first  time,  and  ordered  to  a 
second  reading.  , . „ 

The  following  resolution  offered  on  Thursday  by  Mr.  Sprague, 
was  then  taken  up  for  consideration: 

Resolved,  That  the  35th  rule  of  the  senate  shall  be  amended 
so  as  to  read  and  stand  as  it  did  prior  to  the  24th  day  of  Decern 
her,  1828. 

Mr.  Sprague  briefly  stated  his  object,  which  was  to  restore  to 
the  senate  the  appointment  of  their  owu  committees.  He  dis 
claimed  any  design  of  casting  imputation  on  the  course  or  cha 
racter  of  the  present  incumbent  of  the  chair.  J n fact  tire  delica- 
cy which  he  felt  in  reference  to  that  gentleman  was  one  of  the 
obstacles  which  he  had  found  difficulty  in  surmounting,  but  lie 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  that  ought  not  to  prevent  him 


from  the  performance  of  his  duty.  He  then  gave  a history  of  i cana] 


seat,  until  after  the  committees  had  been  appointed,  had,  from 
respect  to  the  senate,  refrained  from  attending  the  senate. 
The  former  vice  president,  now7  on  the  floor,  he  said,  conformed 
to  this  practice  of  remaining  absent  until  the  senate  was  orga- 
nized. 

Mr.  Clay  said  that  he  was,  and  he  regretted  to  be  obliged  to 
acknowledge  it,  the  oldest  member  of  the  senate,  having  taken 
his  seat  here  lor  the  first  time,  this  month,  twenty-seven  years 
ago.  He  served  out  the  session,  and  was  then  absent  for 
some  years,  but  on  his  returnj  he  found  the  senate  in  the  prac- 
tice of  appointing  their  own  committees.  - He  could  not  recol- 
lect that  any  particular  inconvenience  attended  that  mode  of 
appointment.  It  took  some  time,  but  that  time  happened  to  be 
when  the  senate  had  always  a great  deal  of  leisure  time,  during 
the  few  first  weeks  of  the  session,  &c. 

Something  had  been  said  as  to  the  absence  of  a high  officer, 
and  that  absence  had  been  justified  on  the  ground  of  usage.  It 
had  been  said  that,  since  the  rule  was  altered,  an  intimation 
had  been  given  to  the  vice  president  that  it  would  be  more 
agreeable  to  the  senate  that  he  should  be  absent  until  the  com- 
mittees were  appointed.  He  recollected  a circumstance  which 
occuri ed  in  the  Biitish  house  of  commons  when  he  happened 
to  be  present.  The  ministers  had  been  charged  with  neglect  in 
not  placing  a squadron  at  the  island  of  Elba,  so  as  to  prevent 
Napoleon  from  going  back  to  France,  and  lord  Castlereagh  was 
questioned  concerning  it.  No  man  was  more  happy  than  bis 
lordship  in  eluding  a question  when  he  did  not  desire  to  answer 
it;  although  it  was  equally  due  to  him  to  state  that  no  man  was 
more  fearless  in  meeting  the  consequences  of  his  measures 
whenever  he  thought  proper  to  avow  them.  On  this  occasion, 
the  ministers  had  been  certainly  guilty  of  great  negligence,  but 
it  rvould  not  do  lor  lord  Castlereagh  to  admit  it.  He  therefore 
gave  a response,  which  was  somewhat  like  the  intimation  al- 
luded to  by  the  senator  from  New  York.  He  said  that  there 
was  an  understanding  between  the  government  and  a certain 
high  officer,  that,  in  “the  event  of  contingencies,”  w hich  he  did 
not  specify,  a squadron  w?as  to  be  placed  near  the  island  of 
Elba.  Jfany  of  the  opposition  could  make  any  thing  out  of 
this  reply  they  were  left  to  do  so.  If  the  vice  president  viewed 
the  adoption  of  the  present  system  of  appointment  as  an  intima- 
tion, he  must  be  very  ready  to  take  a bint.  He  (Mr.  Clay ) al- 
ways went  directly  to  the  place  where  the  people  put  him,  as  a 
public  servant  ought  4o  do,  and  there  performed  his  duty,  no 
matter  what  it  was.  As  to  the  former  vice  president,  and  the 
time  when  he  appeared  in  his  place,  something  ought  to  be  al- 
lowed on  the.  score  of  the  distance  he  had  to  travel.  There 
was  a great  difference  between  coming  from  Albany,  especially 
with  the  present  facilities  of  travelling,  anda  long  journey  from 
South  Carolina,  perhaps  partly  by7  water,  and  the  residue  over 
the  bad  roads  of  the  ancient  dominion.  He  thought  it  was  an 
in  vidious  distinction,  that  an  officer  appointed  by  themselves 
might  with  propriety  appoint  the  committees,  while  an  officer 
elected  by  the  people  was  not  permitted  to  do  so. 

He  disclaimed  any  desire  to  throw  an  imputation  on  the  pre- 
siding officer  in  his  character  as  president  pro  tern.  He  had 
already,  on  a former  occasion,  testified  to  his  entire  fitness,  and 
he  was  not  now  disposed  to  retract  that  testimony;  and  he 
would  add,  that  tire  delicate  manner  in  which  that  officer  had 
this  morning  announced  the  course  he  had  taken  in  refraining 
from  the  appointment  of  the  committees,  had  given  him  a 
stionger  claim  to  confidence.  But  he  thought  the  senate  owed 
it  to  themselves  to  appoint  their  own  committees. 

Some  further  proceedings  being  had — and  the  chair  express- 
ing a wish  that  the  senate  would  excuse  him  from  voting  on 
this  occasion;  the  senate.adjourned,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Fre- 
linghuysen,  that  more  time  might  be  allowed  to  reflect  on  the 
subject. 

December  10. — Mr.  Webster  presented  a memorial  from  the 
citizens  of  Cincinnati,  praying  .that  congress  would  purchase 
the  private  interests  in  the  stock  of  the  Louisville  and  Portland 


the  course  which  the  senate  had  pursued  in  reference  to  the 
appointment  of  their  committees;  and  dwelt  emphatically  on 
the  propriety  of  so  constituting  the  committees,  that  their  re- 
ports should  be  in  harmony  with  the  opinions  of  the  body  of  the 
senate.  , . . 

Mr.  Grundy  said,  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  vote  in  favor  of 
alterations,  unless  good  reasons  could  be  shewn  for  the  change. 
He  wished  to  hear  from  some  of  the  senators  who  had  been  long 
in  this  body,  whether  there  had  been  any  evil  resuits,  or  any  in 
convenience  from  the  present  system.  Under  the  rule  now 
proposed,  a majority  of  votes  would  only  be  required  in  the 
election  of  a chairman  of  each  committee,  while  a mere  plu- 
rality would  be  sufficient  to  elect  all  the  other  members,  &c. 

After  some  remarks  by  Messrs.  Bibb,  Sprague,  King  and 
Chambers,  in  which  the  latter  said  that  he  “would  never  raise 
his  voice  against  giving  to  any  majority  the  exercise  of  their  le- 
gitimate power” — 

Mr.  Wright  opposed  the  resolution,  not  because  of  any  past 
inconvenience  or  convenience  which  had  resulted  to  the  se- 
nate, from  one  course  of  appointment  or  the  other,  but  because 
of  the  immense  labor  and  time  W'hich  would  be  required  to  pro 
cure  an  election  under  the  proposed  rule.  He  then  referred 
to  the  journals  to  show,  that  since  the  adoption  of  the  present 
practice,  the  vice  president  had  never  taken  bis  seat  until  the 
senate  was  fully  organized;  and  that  the  present  vice  president, 
considering  the  resolution  by  which  the  practice  had  heen  put 
©u  the  present  footing,  as  a hint  that  he  should  not  take  his 


This  subject,  Mr.  W.  said,  had  been  acted  on  last  session,  and 
a favorable  report  had  been  made  by  a committee.  He  would 
only  move  for  the  present  to  lay  the  memorial  on  the  table  and 
print  it;  and,  at  some  future  day,  he  would  move  some  further 
disposition  of  the  memorial. 

The  memorial  was  then  laid  on  the  table  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  Clay,  pursuant  to  notice,  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  in- 
troduce a bill  to  appropriate  for  a limited  time  the  proceeds  of 
the  public  lands,  and  granting  lauds  to  certain  states.  He  ex 
plained  that  the  bill  w as  the  same  as  that  which  passed  a;  th  ‘ 
last  session,  without  material  alteration,  excepting  the  removal 
of  the  restriction  of  the  states,  in  the  application  of  the  pro- 
ceeds, which  he  considered  as  unnecessary. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a first  time,  and  ordered  to  the  second 
reading. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Clay,  the  following  resolution  offered  by 
Mr,  Benton , was  taken  up  for  consideration: 

“ Resolved , That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  be  directed  to 
report  to  the  senate — 

].  A statement  of  the  amount  of  public  moneys  in  the  bank 
of  the  United  States  at  the  end  of  each  month  for  each  year 
from  the  establishment  of  the  bank  to  the  present  time. 

2.  The  average  amount  of  the  same  for  each  year; 

3.  The  average  of  the  same  for  the  whole  time.” 

Mr.  Clay  then  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  by  adding  as 
follows: 
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<l And  resolved,  also,  That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  he  di- 
rected to  report  to  the  senate  the  names  of  all  banks,  and  where 
they  are  respectively  situated,  which  have  been  selected  by  him, 
in  place  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  as  depositories  of  the 
public  money;  the  amount  of  the  capital  of  the  said  banks  re- 
spectively; distinguishing  between  what  has  been  actually  paid 
in  by  ttie  stockholders,  and  what  has  not  been  paid;  the  amount 
of  public  money  in  each  of  the  said  banks  on  the  first  of  Octo- 
ber, the  first  of  November,  and  the  first  of  December,  1833,  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  same  standing  to  the  credit  of  the 
United  States,  and  those  standing  to  the  credit  of  any  public 
officer,  or  other  disbursing  agent  of  the  government;  the  amount 
of  debts  due  from  each  of  the  said  banks,  on  each  of  the  days 
aforesaid,  the  amount  of  notes  in  circulation,  and  the  amount 
of  specie  in  their  vaults,  respectively;  the  names  of  the  stock- 
holders in  each  of  the  said  banks  on  the  first  day  of  September 
and  the  first  day  of  October  last,  distinguishing  between  foreign- 
ers and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  the  mode  in  which  trans- 
fers of  the  public  money  were  made  from  the  bank  of  the 
United  States  to  the  said  banks  respectively,  whether  by  war- 
rant or  otherwise;  if  by  warrant,  whether  they  were  issued  in 
pursuance  of  appropriations  previously  made  by  law,  and 
whether  any  such  transfers  were  requested  by  the  said  banks, 
or  either  of  them,  or  made  by  the  treasury,  to  sustain  the  credit 
of  the  said  banks,  or  any  of  them;  and  a copy  of  all  corres- 
pondence between  the  department  of  the  treasury  and  the  said 
banks,  or  either  of  them,  relating  to  the  said  transfers,  or  any 
of  them;  at  what  periods  the  several  charters,  so  designated  as 
depositories  of  the  public  money,  expire;  copies  of  the  said 
charters;  and  whether  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  has  been 
able  to  obtain,  at  all  the  parts  of  the  United  States  at  which 
banks  are  established,  the  consent  of  banks  to  receive,  as  depo- 
sites,  the  public  money,  upon  such  conditions  as  he  approves; 
and,  if  not,  at  what  parts  has  he  been  unable  to  obtain  such 
consent.” 

Mr.  Clay  said  that  the  amendment  he  had  offered  embraced  a 
great  variety  of  information;  perhaps  not  all,  however,  which 
might  be  required  by  every  senator.  In  order  to  afford  time  for 
examination,  and  for  making  any  additions  to  the  call,  he  would 
move  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table,  and  print  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Forsyth , pursuant  to  notice,  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
introduce  a bill  to  provide  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  compact  of 
1802,  between  the  United  States  and  the  state  of  Georgia; 
which  was  read  a first  time,  and  ordered  to  the  second  rending. 

Mr.  Clay  rose  and  said  that  he  desired  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  senate  to  a subject,  perhaps,  exceeding  in  importance  any 
other  question  likely  to  come  before  the  present  congress.  He 
adverted  to  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  on  the 
subject  of  the  removal  of  the  deposites.  He  then  moved  to  take 
up  this  report  for  consideration. 

The  motion  having  been  agreed  to— 

Mr.  Clay  then  said  that  the  charter  granted  to  the  bank  of  the 
United  Slates  provided  for  the  deposite  of  the  money  of  the 
United  States  in  that  bank  and  its  branches.  It  vested  in  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  the  power  to  remove  those  deposites, 
whenever  such  removal  should  be  required  by  the  public  inter- 
ests; but  it  is  further  required  that  whenever  he  does  remove 
the  deposites,  he  shall  submit  to  congress  his  reasons  for  the  act 
at  their  next  session.  A removal  of  the  public  deposites  had 
been  determined  on.  How  was  this  to  be  effected?  or,  at  whose 
instance?  was  not  at  present  the  question  to  be  considered. 
But  a removal  had  taken  place;  and  the  secretary  had  stated 
that  this  was  done  by  his  order,  and  he  had  laid  before  congress 
his  reasons.  When  congress,  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the 
charter  of  the  bank,  made  it  necessary  that  those  reasons  should 
be  submitted,  they  must  have  had  some  purpose  in  thrir  mind. 
It  must  have  been  intended  that  congress  should  look  into  these 
reasons  determine  as  to  their  validity,  and  approve  or  disap 
prove  them  as  might  be  thought  proper.  The  reasons  had  now 
been  submitted,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  congress  to  decide, 
whether  or  not  they  were  sufficient  to  justify  the  act.  If  there 
was  any  subject  which,  more  than  any  other,  seemed  to  require 
the  prompt  action  of  congress,  it  certainly  was  that  which  had 
reference  to  the  custody  and  care  of  the  public  treasury.  The 
senate,  therefore,  could  not,  at  too  early  a period,  enter  on  the 
question — what  was  the  actual  condition  of  the  treasury?  A 
high  officer  of  the  government, .who  ought  to  be  in  the  chair, 
now  so  honorably  filled  by  the  president  pro.  tem.,  and  whose 
absence  he  (Mr.  C.)  sincerely  regretted,  had  once  told  the  se 
nate  to  see  where  the  lost  rights  of  the  states  were.  Now  he 
(Mr.  C.)  wished  to  discover  where  was  the  public  treasury,  and 
whether  the  public  money  was  in  safe  custody. 

It  was  not  his  purpose  to  go  into  a discussion,  hut  he  had 
risen  to  state  that  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  his  duty  as  a sens 
tor,  and  he  hoped  that  other  senators  took  similar  views  of  their 
duty,  to  look  into  this  subject,  and  to  see  what  was  to  he  done. 
As  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  had  declared  the 
reasons  which  had  led  to  the  removal  of  the  public  deposites. 
and,  as  the  senate  had  to  judge  whether,  on  investigation  of 
these  reasons,  the  act  was  a wise  one  or  not,  he  considered  that 
it  would  not  be  right  to  refer  the  subject  to  any  committee,  but 
that  the  senate  should  at  once  act  on  it,  not  taking  it  up  in  the 
form  of  a report  of  a committee,  but.  going  into  an  examination 
of  the  reasons  as  they  had  been  submitted. 

He  wished  to  make  the  report  of  the  secretary  the  order  for 
some  particular  day,  in  the  belief  that  the  requisition  made  by 


the  act  of  congress  on  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  for  his  rea- 
sons, on  the  temoval  of  the  deposites,  was  doubtless  intended 
to  place  the  whole  matter  before  congress  for  consideration. 

Mr.  Clay  then  moved  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  the  re- 
port until  Monday  next,  and  to  make  it  the  special  order  for 
that  day. 

Mr.  Benton  admitted  that  congress  had  full  power  to  go  into 
the  examination  of  the  report.  But  he  requested  the  senate  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  secretary  had  announced,  among  the  rea- 
sons which  he  had  assigned  for  the  removal  of  the  deposites, 
that  it  had  been  caused  bv  the  misconduct  of  the  bank,  and  had 
gone  into  a variety  of  specifications,  charging  the  bank  with  in- 
terfering with  the  liberties  of  the  people  in  their  most  tfital  ele- 
ments, the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  the  purity  of  elections.  The 
secretary  had  also  charged  the  bank  with  dishonoring  its  own  pa- 
per on  several  occasions;  and  that  it  became  necessary  to  com  pel 
it  to  receive  paper  of  its  own  branches.  Here,  then,  were  grave 
charges  of  misconduct;  and  he  wished  to  know,  whether,  in  the 
face  of  such  charges,  this  congress  was  to  go  at  once,  without 
the  previous  examination  of  a committee,  into  action  upon  the 
subject? 

He  desired  to  know  whether  the  senate  were  now  about  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  this  document  as  it  stood,  and, 
without  receiving  any  evidence  of  the  charges,  or  taking  any 
course  to  establish  their  truth,  to  give  back  the  money  to  this 
institution.  He  thought  it  would  be  only  becoming  in  the  bank 
itself  to  ask  for  a committee  of  scrutiny  into  its  conduct,  and 
that  the  subject  ought  to  be  taken  up  by  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives, which,  on  account  of  its  members,  it*  character  as  the 
popular  branch,  and  the  fact  that  all  money  bills  originated 
there,  was  the  most  proper  tribunal  for  the  hearing  of  this  case. 
He  did  not  mean  to  deny  that  the  senate  had  the  power  to  go 
into  the  examination.  But  to  fix  a day  now  for  the  trial  of  so 
important  a case  he  considered  as  premature.  Were  the  whole 
of  the  charges  to  be  blown  out  of  the  paper  by  the  breath  of  the 
senate?  Were  they  to  decide  on  the  question,  each  senator 
sitting  there  as  witness  and  juror  in  the  case?  He  did  not  wish 
to  stand  there  in  the  character  of  a witness,  unless  he  was  to  be 
examined  on  oath  either  at  the  bar  of  the  senate,  or  before  a 
committee'  of  that  body,  where  the  evidence  would  be  taken 
down.  He  wished  to  know  the  manner  in  which  the  exami- 
nation was  to  he  conducted;  for  he  regarded  this  motion  as  an 
admission  of  the  truth  of  every  charge  which  had  been  made  in 
the  report,  and  as  a flight  from  investigation. 

The  motion  was  then  agreed  to,  and  the  report  was  made  the 
special  order  for  Monday  next. 

Mr.  day  thpn  offered  the  following  resolution.  He  believed 
that  by  the  rule  of  the  senate  it  would  have  to  lie  one  day.  His 
object  was  to  discover  who  it  was  that  had  made  the  removal  of 
the  deposites. 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  United  States  be  request- 
ed to  inform  the  senate,  whether  a paper  under  date  the  18th 
day  of  September,  1833,  purporting  to  have  been  read  by  him  to 
the  heads  of  the  several  departments,  relating  to  the  public  de- 
posites of  the  public  money  in  the  treasury  of  the  United  Stares, 
and  alleged  to  have  been  publised  by  his  authority,  be" genuine 
or  not;  and  if  it  be  genuine,  that  he  be  also  requested  to  cause 
a copy  of  the  said  paper  to  be  laid  before  the  senate. 

The  resolution  lies  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Webster  pursuant  to  notice,  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
introduce  a bill  to  provide  for  the  satisfaction  of  certain  claims 
of  American  citizens  for  spoliations  by  France  prior  to  1800; 
which  was  read  the  first  time,  and  ordered  to  a second  reading. 

The  senate  proceeded  to  elect  a chaplain.  On  the  first  bal- 
lot it  appeared  that  there  were  39  ballots  given  in,  of  which  Mr. 
Post  had  13,  Mr.  Pise  10,  Mr.  Smith  8,  Mr.  Hatch  6,  and  2 scat- 
tering. On  the  sixth  and  last  ballot,  Mr.  Hatch  received  23 
votes  out  of  41,  and  was  elected. 

Mr.  Sprague’s  resolution  concerning  the  35th  rule  again  came 
up  for  consideration.  The  chair  upon  his  own  request,  was  ex- 
cused from  voting  (21  to  19),  after  some  debate  between  Messrs. 
Grundy , Clay,  and  Calhoun.  The  latter  said  that  he  consider- 
ed the  present  practice  of  appointing  the  committees  an  odious 
one,  and  said  that  he  should  vote  for  the  resolution. 

The  question  being  then  on  the  resolution — 

Mr.  Forsyth  defended  the  vice  president  from  the  charge  of 
being  absent  from  any  unwillingness  to  inctir  responsibility,  at- 
tributing it  solely  to  his  construction  of  the  rule,  aud  his  respect 
for  the  senate. 

Mr.  Sprague  made  a brief  reply,  and  the  question  was  then 
taken  on  the  adoption  of  the  resolution,  and  decided  as  follows: 
YEAS — Messrs.  Bell,  Calhoun,  Chambers,  Clay,  Ewing,  Fre- 
linghuyseiijKent,  Knight,  Mangum,  Naudain,  Poindexter,  Pren- 
tiss, Preston,  Robbing  Silsbee,  Smith,  Southard,  Sprague,  Swift, 
Tomlinson,  Tyler,  Webster — 22. 

NAYS — Messrs  Benton,  Bibb,  Brown,  Forsyth,  Grundy, 
Hendricks,  Hill,  Kane,  King,  Moore.  Morris,  Rives,  Robinsoiij 
Sheplev,  Tallmadge,  Tipton,  Wilkins,  Wright — 18. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Sprague,  it  was  ordered  that  the  senate  do 
on  Thursday  go  into  the  election  of  the  committees. 

The  bill  further  to  provide  for  the  collection  of  duties  on  im- 
ports was  read  a second  time. 

On  motion  ofMr.  Calhoun,  the  consideration  of  the  bill  was 
postponed,  and  made  the  special  order  of  the  day  for  Friday 
sen’night. 

The  bill  granting  lands  to  the  state  of  Missouri  was  read  a 
second  time,  and  laid  on  the  table. 
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/nate  then  adjourned. 

- Jber  11.  Mr.  Bibb,  pursuant  to  notice,  presented  a joint 

resolution,  proposing  certain  amendments  of  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  on  the  subject  of  the  election  of  a presi- 
dent and  vice  president;  which  was  read  a first  time,  laid  on 
the  table,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

M.r-  Bibb  gave  notice  that  he  should  ask  the  senate  to  take  up 
Ibis  resolution,  and  the  one  offered  by  Mr.  Benton , on  this  sub 
ject,  on  the  second  Monday  in  January. 

After  other  business  which  will  sufficiently  appear  in  its  pro- 
gress— 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Clay,  the  senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Benton.  Which  being  amended  on 
xhe  motion  of  Mr.  Clay,  was  agreed  to.  [The  amendments  go  to 
Bring  out  important  facts  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  new 
deposite  banks,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  proceedings  of  tile  10th.] 

The  resolution  offered  yesterday,  by  Mr.  Clay,  concerning 
Hie  paper  said  to  have  been  presented  by  the  president,  and 
read  to  the  cabinet,  next  came  up — 

Mr.  Forsyth  said,  that  this  was  an  unusual  call,  and  he  was 
.desirous  to  know  for  what  purpose  it  had  been  made,  and  for 
what  uses  the  paper  which  had  been  called  for  was  intended. 
He  presumed  that  no  one  had  any  doubt  as  to  its  genuineness. 
He  had  none. 

Mr.  Clay  replied,  that  the  reasons  for  the  call  must  be  obvi- 
ous, and  would  readily  present  themselves  to  every  senator; 
and  believing  thus,  he  had  pot  thought  it  necessary  to  suggest 
them.  It  had  been  said,  that  the  president  had  issued  a parti- 
cular paper,  which  he  had  read  to  the  members  of  his  cabinet, 
which  had  been  promulgated  to  the  public  as  his,  and  which  was 
In  the  possession  of  the  country  as  his.  But  the  senate  had  had 
no  official  declaration  of  the  president,  nor  any  official  commu- 
nication to  them  of  this  paper,  nor  any  thing  in  any  form,  from 
Him,  which  affirmed  that  this  paper  was  his.  If. the  president 
had  merely  read  a paper  to  the  members  of  his  cabinet,  without 
promulgating  that  paper  to  the  world,  it  would  have  presented 
a totally  different  question.  Gentlemen  would  have  reasona 
bly  doubted  if  they  possessed  a right  to  call  for  the  production 
of  a paper  which  was  confidential  between  the  president  and 
the  members  of  his  cabinet.  But  this  paper  had  been  prom  til - 
.gated  to  the  world;  and  therefore  the  senate,  if  it  was  the  pro 
Suction  of  the  president,  had  a right  to  call  for  an  official  copy, 
that  they  might  thus  be  assured,  from  the  highest  source,  that 
It  was  genuine.  He  had  himself  no  doubt  that  the  paper  was 
genuine,  but  the  fact  only  rested,  at  present,  on  the  assertion 
Of  a newspaper,  and  it  was  not  every  assertion  of  every  news- 
paper which  was  fully  entitled  to  credit.  The  only  testimony 
now,  was  the  assertion  of  the  editor  of  a newspaper,  and  it  was 
.only  respectful  to  the  president  to  ask  him  for  a copy,  and  if  a 
copy  was  communicated,  there  could  be  no  right  to  presume 
that  it  was  not  genuine. 

[Mr.  C.  also  said  that  it  was  a proceeding  unprecedented  in 
the  annals  of  this  country — and,  instead  of  going  to  the  heads 
of  departments  for  their  opinions,  the  president  had,  by  this 
paper,  communicated  the  reasons  which  ought  to  influence 
their  judgment.  He  would  riot  go  into  the  subject  to  show  that 
It  lay  at  the  bottom  of  this  inquiry,  by  what  authority,  or  for 
what  reasons,  the  public  deposites  were  removed  from  the  bank 
where  congress  designed  that  they  should  be  put,  and  placed  in 
banks  where  congress  designed  that  they  should  not  be  put. 
That  was  a part  of  the  subject  which  would  hereafter  come  up 
for  discussion.  He  wished  to  establish  the  genuineness  of  this 
paper.] 

Mr.  Forsyth  said,  if  he  understood  the  honorable  senator  from 
Kentucky  correctly,  he  admitted  that  with  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  president  and  his  secretaries,  whether  oral  or  writ- 
ten, the  senate  had  nothing  to  do.  This  view  of  the  subject 
Mr.  F.  did  not  conceive  to  be  affected  by -the  publicity  which, 
whether  with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  president,  had  been 
given  to  the  paper  referred  to  in  the  resolution.  This  paper 
was  one  said  to  have  been  addressed  by  the  president  of  the 
United  States  to  his  confidential  advisers.  Mr.  F.  said  he  could 
not  see  why  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Kentucky  should 
entertain  any  particular  desire  to  get  at  this  paper.  What  offi- 
cial .use  could  he  make  of  it,  when  he  had  got  it?  Why  depart 
from  usage  by  calling  for  such  a paper  as  this,  unless  it  was  in- 
tended to  make  some  official  use  of  it?  Mr.  F.  said  he  could 
imagine  that  one  branch  of  the  legislature  might,  under  certain 
circumstances,  have  a right  to  call  for  it,  and,  if  it  were  refused 
when  called  for,  to  obtain  it  by  the  use  of  any  means  within  its 
power.  But  this  was  not  that  branch  of  the  legislature.  If  the 
paper  in  .question  was  to  be  made  the  ground  of  a criminal 
charge  against  the  president  of  the  United  States,  it  must  come 
from  another  body,  and  must  be  a part  of  the  evidence  on  which 
the  president  of  the  United  States  is  to  be  brought  to  the  bar  of 
this  body,  under  a charge  of  high  crime  or  misdemeanor.  The 
honorable  senator  had  suggested  that  the  paper  referred  to, 
might  be  of  vast  use  in  ascertaining  by  whom  the  deposites  had 
been  removed.  As  to  that  Mr.  F.  said,  there  was  no  question 
that  the  deposites  have  been  removed;  whether  properly  or  not, 
would,  he  presumed,  become  a subject  of  inquiry.  He  presum- 
ed, also,  that,  as  to  that  act,  the  senate  had  already  sufficient 
information  to  enable  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  to  form  his 
judgment  upon  it.  Mr.  F.  concluded  by  sa.ying  he  could  per- 
ceive no  use  that  the  senate  had  for  this  paper;  the  call  for  it 
was  of  a nature  entirely  unusual,  and  he  should  therefore  re- 
sist it,  and  require  the  yeas  and  nays  upon  the  question  df agree- 
ing to  it. 


Mr.  Benton  followed,  and,  among  other  things  said — the  pre- 
sident had  already  communicated  his  reasons  to  all  America. 
He  might  refuse  to  send  a copy  to  the  senate,  in  answer  to  their 
call;  and  such  a refusal  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  proper,  in  re- 
ference to  the  effect  it  might  have  in  cases  to  arise  hereafter. 
He  asked  if  it  was  proper  to  call  on  the'  president  to  say  if  a 
document  which  appeared  in  a newspaper  as  his,  was  genuine 
or  not?  Was  it  proper  that  the  senate  should  call  on  the  presi- 
dent to  communicate  to  them  a paper  which  he  had  read  to  the 
members  of  his  cabinet?  Supposing  that,  instead  of  a paper,  the 
president  had  made  a speech  to  his  cabinet.  What  difference 
could  be  made  between  a written  paper  and  a speech?  He 
wished  to  know  whether  the  senate  could  have  called  on  him 
to  communicate  a copy  of  his  speech?  If  the  senate , could  do 
this,  could  they  not  go  still  farther,  and  if  they  could  call  for 
this  speech  delivered  to  his  cabinet,  could  they  not  also  call  for 
any  thing  which  he  had  said  to  his  cabinet,  while  sitting  in  his 
chair,  and  talking  to  them?  And  if  they  could  do  this,  could 
they  not  go  still  further,  and  call  upon  him  for  any  thing  he 
might  have  said  in  conversation  to  any  single  member,  and 
which  had,  by  some  means,  got  into  a newspaper?  Where,  in 
fact,  could  a line  be  drawn? 

Mr.  Poindexter  said,  that,  he  considered  the  paper  referred  to 
in  this  resolution,  as  one  intimately  connected  with  the  removal 
of  tiie  public  deposites  from  the  bank  of  the  United  States.  If 
it  was  merely  a correspondence  between  the  president  and  heads 
of  departments,  or  one  of  them,  he  (Mr.  P.)  would  be  one  of  the 
last  to  disturb  the  president  of  the  United  States,  by  calling  for 
it.  But,  he  said,  he  regarded  it  as  a public  document,  and  a 
document  too  of  great  importance.  He  regarded  it  as  being  in 
the  nature  of  instructions  from  the  president  of  the  United  States 
to  the  head  of  one  of  the  departments,  with  respect  to  the  man- 
ner of  execution  of  a duty  confided  to  that,  deparment  by  law. 
Mr.  P.  then  referred  to  the  doctrine  of  Messrs.  Forsyth  and  Ben- 
ton, and  proceeded  to  say — The  question  which  now  presents 
itself  to  congress  is,  whether  the  broad  line  which  the  constitu- 
tion has  drawn  between  the  president  of  the  United  States  and 
the  control  of  the  national  chest  shall  be  effaced,  and  whether, 
by  virtue  of  the  power  of  appointment,  the  president  of  the  TT. 
States  shall  not  only  take  command  of  the  army  and  navy,  but 
shall  also  assume  the  unlimited  control  of  the  public  purse? 
Upon  his  construction  of  his  authority,  as  expounded  in  prac- 
tice, and  by  the  document  referred  to,  what  was  to  prevent  the 
president  of  the  United  States  from  drawing  ten  millions. of  dol- 
lars from  the  treasury  for  any  purpose  he  pleased?  Nothing  at 
all.  He  had  only  to  say  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury:  I want 
ten  millions  of  dollars^-draw  a warrant  for  it.  The  secretary 
would  perhaps  reply,  there  has  been  no  appropriation  made  by 
law  for  any  such  expenditure  of  the  public  money,  and  I cannot, 
therefore,  draw  the  warrant.  But,  sir,  the  president  might  say, 
I will  furnish  you  a paper  containing  the  reasons  why  I require 
this  ten  millions  of  dollars;  1 take  the  responsibility  upon  my- 
self: I do  not  mean  to  control  you  in  the  performance  of  what 
you  believe  to  be  your  duty  as  secretary  of  the  treasury,  but  I 
respectfully  require  that  you  will  sign  this  warrant  for  ten  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  The  secretary  perhaps  would  rejoin,  and  say, 
I have  maturely  considered  your  reasons,  sir,  but  cannot,  ac- 
cording to  law.  and  consistently  with  my  sense  of  duty,  sign  this 
warrant.  What  then,  sir?  said  Mr.  P.  Why,  sir,  with  the 
promptitude  of  a Napoleon,  or  of  the  grand  Turk,  or  of  the  em- 
peror of  Russia,  the  president  might  say,  Mr.  Taney,  I appoint 
you  secretary  of  the.  treasury;  arid,  if  Mr.  Taney  would  not  com- 
ply, he  might  appoint  another  and  another  until  he  found  one 
fit  to  his  purpose.  By  such  an  abuse  of  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment of  the  cabinet  ministers,  the  president  might  assume  the 
absolute  control  of  the  national  chest,  and  at  any  lime  dip  his 
hands  into  if,  and  take  out  whatever  he  would.  Now,  sir,  I 
want  this  paper  because  it  is  in  the  nature  of  instructions  by  the 
president  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  on  this  very  question 
concerning  the  public  money.  So  viewing  it,  I shall  give  the 
resolution  my  support. 

Mr.  Forsyth  said,  that,  in  his  view,  the  propriety  or  impro- 
priety of  the  proposed  call  depended  on  the  use  which  the  se- 
nate were  expected  to  make  of  this  paper.  For  the  purpose  of 
infoiming  the  public  it  was  not  wanted  by  the  senate,  for  it  was 
already  public.  We  do  not  call  for  the  paper  (said  he)  in  order 
to  have  it  before  us;  for  it  is  already  before  the  world.  Why  do 
we  want  to  have  it  officially  before  us?  What  official  use  can 
we  make  of  it?  I see  none,  sir.  The  only  official  use  that  can 
be  made  of  it  is  one  that  the  senate  cannot  make;  that  is,  as 
evidence  of  the  criminality  of  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
to  be  preferred  by  the  other  branch  of  the  legislature  at  the  bar 
of  this  body.  Is  such  use  as  this  of  the  paper  anticipated?  And 
is  this  not  the  only  course  that  can  be  pursued  towards  the  pre- 
sident in  case  of  the  allegation  of  his  having  violated  either  the 
laws  or  constitution  in  connexion  with  that  paper?  If,  under 
such  circumstances,  we  were  to  call  for  this  paper.it  would 
only  shew  that  we  were  desirous  to  prompt  the  other  branch  of 
the  legislature  to  act  in  the  case. 

After  Mr  Forsyth  had  concluded, 

Mr.  Webster  rose  and  said  that  perhaps  after  the  various  ad- 
missions which  had  now  been  made  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
paper,  the  senator  from  Kentucky  might  be  induced  to  consider 
his  purpose  as  well  answered  on  that  point,  as  if  he  retained 
the  original  phraseology  of  his  resolution.  And  in  a modified, 
form  he,  (Mr.  W.)  did  not  feel  any  objection  to  its  adoption. 
He  looked  at  the  subject  in  a light  somewhat  different  from  that 
iu  which  it  was  viewed  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia.  If  this 
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was  a letter  to  the  heads  of  departments,  it  could  hardly  be  an 
official  document,  and  the  senate  would  have  a right  to  call  for 
it.  His  doubt  was,  whether  it  was  an  official  act,  which,  as 
such,  might  come  belore  the  senate  without  an  express  call.  If 
it  was  a document  which  might  come  before  the  senate  in  an 
official  form,  then  the  present  motion  might  have  . been  con- 
sidered premature.  But  it  could  not  be  doubted  by  any  one, 
that,  before  the  close  of  the  session,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
tell  how  soon  there  would  be  that  before  the  senate,  which 
would  render  it  necessary  to  show  how  the  removal  of  the  de- 
posites  had  been  effected. 

Mr.  W.  then  referred  to  the  call  that  bad  been  made  for  a 
copy  of  the  proclamation  as  a similar  case:  and  after  other  re 
marks,  suggested  that  the  part  of  the  resolution  which  inquired 
as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  paper,  and  which  carried  on  its 
face  an  immplication,  should  be  stricken  out,  and  that  the  ge- 
nuineness of  the  paper  should  be  taken  as  admitted,  and  that 
the  proposition  should  be  merely  a call  for  the  paper.  With 
the  consent,  therefore,  of  the  senator  from  Kentucky,  and  cer- 
tainly not  without  it,  he  would  move  to  amend  the  resolution, 
by  striking  out  all  after  the  word  “resolved,”  and  inserting  as 
follows: 

“That  the  president  be  requested  to  send  to  the  senate  a 
copy  of  the  paper  which  has  been  published,  and  which  pur- 
ports to  have  been  read  by  him  to  the  heads  of  the  executive 
departments,  dated  the  18th  day  of  September  last,  relating  to 
the  removal  of  the  deposites  of  the  public  money  from  the  bank 
of  the  United  States  and  its  offices.” 

Mr.  Clay  said  he  believed  there  was  no  instance  of  an  official 
paper  emanating  from  the  president,  having  been  sent  to  either 
-house  without  a call  for  its  production.  It  was  the  parliamen- 
tary usage,  not  only  here  but  in  England  and  France,  and  in  alj 
countries,  to  make  calls  for  official  papers.  There  was  no  in- 
stance in  which  congress  had  used  any  paper,  purporting  to  be 
an  official  one,  without  previously  calling  on  the  executive  to 
lay  a copy  of  such  paper  before  them.  All  this  was  according 
to  parliamentary  usage.  All  proclamations,  from  the  celebrated 
proclamation  of  neutrality  of  Washington,  to  this  time,  had  all 
been  brought  before  congress  by  a call  from  one  branch  or  the 
other.  Such  was  the  case  with  all  papers  emanating  from  autho- 
rity. The  motion  which  he  had  made,  therefore,  was  in  con- 
formity to  usage,  and  was  the  most  respectful  course  to  the 
president  himself.  A paper  might  be  published  surreptitiously, 
and  yet  bear  on  its  face  the  stamp  of  authority.  It  was  most 
proper  to  go  at  once  to  the  highest  source  and  obtain  the  fact. 

As  to  the  uses  which  were  to  be  made  of  this  paper,  nothing 
seemed  to  run  in  the  head  of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  but 
the  idea  of  impeachment  This  appeared  to  be  the  only  idea 
lie  could  connect  with  the  call.  But  there  were  many  other 
purposes,  and  some  of  them  had  beeti  named  By  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  and  there  might  still  be  others.  Might  it 
not  be  important  to  ascertain  who  had  received  the  public  de- 
posites? Whether  they  had  been  removed  by  authority  of  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  or  not?  Arid  whether  he  was  a mere 
automaton,  or  acting,  as  he  believed,  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty?  He,  (Mr.  C.)  had  never  intended  to  use  the  document, 
in  the  form  of  impeachment,  nor  had  he  even  indicated  such  a 
design. 

After  some  other  remarks,  Mr.  Clay  said  that  he  would  riot 
object  to  the  proposed  modification. 

Some  further  debate  briefly  followed,  in  which  Messrs.  Bibb, 
Calhoun,  Forsyth,  Clay  and  Kane  took  part — when  the  ques- 
tion was  taken  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution,  and  decided  as 
follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Bell,  Bibb,  Calhoun,  Chambers,  Clay,  Ew- 
ing, Frelinghuysen,  Hendricks,  Kent,  Knight,  Mangum,  Nau- 
dain,  Poindexter,  Prentiss,  Preston,  Robbins,  Silsbee,  Smith, 
Southard,  Sprague,  Swift,  Tomlinson,  Webster — 23. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Benton,  Brown,  Forsyth,  Grundy,  Hill, 
Kane,  King,  Moore,  Morris,  Rives,  Robinson,  Sheplev,  Tall- 
wadge,  Tipton,  Tyler,  White,  Wilkins,  Wright— 18. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

After  some  further  business  hereafter  to  be  noted,  the  senate 

adjourned. 

December  12.*  The  following  message  was  received  from  the 
president  of  the  United  States: 

Washington,  Dec.  12,  1833. 

To  the  senate  of  the  United  States. 

I have  attentively  considered  the  resolution  of  the  senate  of 
the  11th  instant,  requesting  the  president  of  the  United  States 
to  communicate  to  the  senate  “a  copy  of  the  paper  which  has 
been  published,  and  which  purports  to  have  been  read  by  him 
to  the  heads  of  the  executive  departments,  dated  the  18th  day 
of  September  last,  relating  to  the  removal  of  the  deposites  of 
the  public  money  from  the  bank  of  the  United  States  and  its 
offices.” 

The  executive  is  a co  ordinate  and  independent  branch  of 
the  government,  equally  with  the  senate:  and  I have  yet  to  learn 
under  what  constitutional  authority  that  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture has  a right  to  require  of  me  an  account  of  any  communi- 
tion,  either  verbally  or  in  writing,  made  to  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments, acting  as  a cabinet  council.  As  well  might  I be  requir- 
ed to  detail  to  the  senate  the  free  and  private  conversation  I 

*If  every,  line  of  disposable  matter  was  left  out,  we  could  not 
present  a view  of  the  arguments  and  proceedings  of  this  day  in 
congress — and  the  usual  notices  must  be,  at  least  postponed. 


have  held  with  those  officers  on  any  subjects  relating  to  their 
duties  and  my  own. 

Feeling  my  responsibility  to  the  American  people,  I am  wil- 
ling, upon  all  occasions,  to  explain  to  them  the  grounds  of  my 
conduct;  and  I am  willing,  upon  all  proper  occasions,  to  give  to 
either  branch  of  the  legislature  any  information  in  my  posses- 
sion that  can  be  useful  in  the  execution  of  the  appropriate  du- 
ties confided  to  them. 

Knowing  the  constitutional  right  of  the  senate,  I shall  be  the 
last  man,  under  any  circumstances,  to  interfere  with  them. 
Knowing  those  of  the  executive,  I shall,  at  all. times  endeavor 
to  maintain  them,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  (he  solemn  oath  I have  taken  to  support  and  defend  it. 

I am  constrained,  therefore,  by  a proper  sense  of  my  own 
self-respect,  and  of  the  rights  secured  by  the  constitution  to  the 
executive  branch  of  the  government,  to  decline  a compliance 
with  your  request.  ANDREW  JACKSON. 

The  message  having  been  read, 

Mr.  Clay  rose  and  made  a few  remarks  on  the  matter  of  the 
message,  and  was  briefly  replied  to  by  Mr.  Grundy.  The  sketch- 
es of  what  they  said  must  be  inserted,  because  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject  to  which  they  refer. 

The  chair  having  called  the  special  order  of  the  day,  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  committees — 

Mr.  Grundy  rose  and  moved  to  defer  the  election  until  Mon- 
day, among  other  reasons  saying  that  the  seats  of  seven  senators 
were  vacant,  some  of  which  it  was  hourly  expected  would  be 
filled. 

Mr.  Clay  opposed  the  postponement.  The  senate  was  as  full 
as  it-usually  was  throughout  the  session;  and  observed  that  if 
any  looked  to  the  political  character  of  the  absent  senators,  the 
resuit  would  not  be  changed  by  the  delay. 

Mr.  Webster  thought  if  these  seven  senators  were  present,  the 
difficulty  of  filling  up  the  committees  would  be  lessened — and  as 
the  senate  had  adopted  a hew  rule,  he  wished  that  time  should 
,be  allowed  to  those  who  are  absent,  and  as  a delay  had  been 
asked  for,  he  thought  it  should  take  place. 

After  some  other  remarks  by  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr. 
Grundy — - • . _ 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  motion  to  postpone,  and 
decided  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Benton,  Bibb,  Brown,  Forsyth,  Frelinghuy- 
sen, Grundy,  Hendricks,  Hill,  Kane,  King,  Knight,  Moore, 
Morris,  Prentiss,  Rives.  Robbins,  Robinson,  Shepley,  Silsbee, 
Smith,  Swift,  Tallmadge,  Tipton,  Tomlinson,  Webster,  White, 
Wilkins,  Wright — 28. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Bell,  Calhoun,  Chambers,  Clay,  Ewing, 
Kent,  Mangum,  Naudain,  Poindexter,  Preston,  Southard, 
Sprague,  Tyler — 13. 

So' the  election  was  postponed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mangum,  it  was  ordered,  that  when  the 
senate  adjourn,  it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Monday. 

The  senate  then  adjourned. 

HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES. 

The  following  is  a copy  of  the  resolutions  concerning  the 
contested  election  between  Mr.  Letcher  and  Mr.  Moore,  as 
they  finally  passed  the  house  of  representatives  on  the  5th  inst. 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  committee  of  elections,  when  appoint- 
ed, inquire  and  report  to  this  house  who  is  the  member  elected 
from  the  5th  congressional  district  of  the  state  of  Kentucky; 
and,  until  the  committee  shall  report  as  herein  required, 

2.  Resolved,  That  neither  Thomas  P.  Moore,  or  Robert  P. 
Letcher,  shall  be  qualified  as  the  member  from  said  district. 

3.  Resolved,  further,  That  the  committee  of  elections  shall 
be  required  to  receive  as  evidence  all  the  affidavits  and  expo 
sitions  which  may  have  been  heretofore,  or  which  may  hereaf- 
ter be  taken  by  either  of  the  parties,  on  due  notice  having  been 
given  to  the  adverse  party  or  his  agent;  and  report  the  same  to 
this  house. 

Monday,  Dec.  9.  Mr.  Wise,  of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Plummer,  of 
Mississippi,  appeared,  were  sworn,  and  took  their  seats. 

[The  standing  committees  were  now  announced— but  the  list 
is  long,  and  will  not  suffer  by  deing  delayed  until  next  week.] 

Mr.  Patton,  of  Va.  moved  the  following  resolution: 

“That  the  following  shall  be  established  as  the  9th  rule  of  the 
house: 

“In  all  cases  the  speaker  shall  vote — and  if  the  house  shall 
be  equally  divided,  the  question  shall  be  lost.” 

Mr.  Patton  very  ably,  and  at  considerable  length,  supported 
his  motion,  and  was  replied  to  by  Mr.  Wayne.  The  argument, 
pro  and  con  was  highly  interesting,  because  of  its  develope- 
ment  of  principles.  We  have  laid  it  aside,  with  the  hope  of  in- 
serting it  at  some  season  of  leisure.  The  further  consideration 
of  the  resolution  was  postponed  for  a week. 

The  house  proceeded  to  elect  a chaplain.  Two  ballots  were 


taken,  as  follows: 

1st.  2nd. 

For  rev.  Mr.  Stockton,  104  143 

Rev.  Mr.  Copp,  33  10 

Rev.  Mr.  Hammett,  50  34 

Scattering,  18  7 


So  Mr.  Stockton  was  elected,  and  then  the  house  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  10.  Mr.  Clay,  of  Alabama,  moved  that  the 
house  now  go  into  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the 
union,  with  a view  to  taking  up  the  president’s  message. 

Mr.  McDuffie , however,  obtained  the  floor,  to  move  that  the 
report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  eongress,  on  the  sub- 
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ject  of  the  removal  of  the  deposites,  which  is  now  on  the 
clerk’s  table,  be  referred  to  a committee  of  the  whole  house  on 
the  state  of  the  union. 

Mr.  Polk  inquired  of  Mr.  McD.  with  what  view  he  wished 
that  document  referred  as  proposed?  Whether  it  was  that  it 
should  be  considered  at  the  same  time  when  so  much  of  the 
message  as  referred  to  the  same  subject  should  be  taken  up? 

Mr.  McDuffie  made  a reply  which  did  not  distinctly  reach  the 
ear  of  the  reporter,  and  which  was  understood  to  be  affirma- 
t ve. 

Thomas  D.  Singleton,  one  of  the  members  elect  from  South 
Carolina,  having  died  at  Raleigh,  when  on  his  journey  to  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Pinckney,  of  S.  jC.  after  a warm  eulogium  on  his 
deceased  friend,  offered  the  usual  resolutions  in  such  cases, 
which  were  passed  unanimously,  and  the  house  then,  according 
to  custom,  immediately  thereafter  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  11.  Several  petitions  were  presented  by 
Mr.  Jlshley.  and  other  matters  attended  to — 

Mr.  Clay,  of  Alabama,  then  (in  committee  of  the  whole,  Mr. 
Adams  in  the  chair)  offered  a series  of  resolutions  referring  the 
parts  of  the  president’s  message  to  the  different  committees  as 
usual — which  it  does  not  seem  necessary  that  we  should  insert. 

Considerable  debate  was  had  upon  the  reference  of  the  reso- 
lution which  relates  to  that  part  of  the  message  concerning  an 
alteration  of  the  constitution  with  respect  to  the  election  of  pre- 
sident and  vice  president,  to  a select  committee,  as  proposed 
by  Mr.  C.  Mr.  Wilde  requested  that  it  might  be  withdrawn— 
but  Mr.  Clay  declined;  and  after  several  gentlemen  had  express- 
ed their  opinions,  it  was  agreed  that  this  resolution  should  be 
separately  considered. 

The  2d  resolution  having  been  again  read — 

Mr.  McDuffie  suggested  to  Mr.  Clay,  the  expediency  of  strik- 
ing out  of  the  resolution  the  words  “bank  of  the  United  States,” 
as,  if  they  were  retained,  the  discussion  on  the  subject  of  the 
deposites  must  unavoidably  be  drawp  on. 

Mr.  Clay  declining, 

Mr.  McD.  further  explained.  He  wished  to  avoid,  at  this 
time,  discussing  the  preliminary  question— it  was  notorious 
that  the  president  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  deposites;  but  he 
did  not  desire  to  touch  that  subject  now:  which  he  must  do, 
should  the  gentleman  adhere  to  his  resolution;  for  it  was  only 
on  the  subject  of  the  transfer  of  the  deposites  that  the  message 
brought  the  bank  question  before  the  house. 

Mr.  Clay  still  refusing, 

Mr.  McD.  said,  it  was  obvious  that  the  house  must  enter  at 
©nee  on  the  subject,  and  he  therefore  moved  that  the  commit- 
tee now  rise. 

It  rose  accordingly. 

In  the  house,  Mr.  Polk  made  an  effort  to  obtain  the  reconsi- 
deration of  the  vote  of  yesterday,  referring  the  report  of  the  se- 
cretary of  the  treasury  on  the  deposites  to  the  committee  of  the 
whole  on  the  state  of  the  union;  but  before  any  question  was 
taken,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Chilton,  the  house  adjourned. 

Thursday , Dec.  12.  [The  whole  of  this  day  was  occupied 
with  an  earnest  and  able  debate  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Polk,  (as 
stated  in  yesterday’s  proceedings),  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  concerning  the 
deposites  had  been  referred  to  a committee  of  the  whole  house, 
with  a view  of  referring  it  to  the  committee  of  ways  and  means. 
The  debate  was  commenced  by  Mr.  Chilton,  who  spoke  with 
some  severity  of  a remark  made  by  Mr.  Polk,  that  he  [Mr.  P.] 
was  not  prepared  to  go  into  the  discussion,  until  the  subject 
bad  been  taken  up  by  one  of  the  standing  committees,  &c. 
Mr.  Polk,  explained.  Mr.  McKim  demanded  the  yeas  and 
nays.  Mr.  McDuffie , at  considerable  length,  and  with  much 
earnestness,  opposed  the  motion.  He  was  followed  by  Mr. 
Caxn&releng,  who  supported  it;  and,  in  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks, said  he  heard  “with  alarm  a suggestion  that  the  house 
might  order  the  deposites  to  be  restored,  a measure  that  would 
convulse  the  whole  community!”  Mr.  Binney,  [the  new  mem- 
ber from  Philadelphia]  succeeded,  and  from  the  sketch  of  his 
speech  that  is  given,  must  have  offered  one  of  the  most  sound 
and  clear  arguments  ever  heRrd  in  the  capitol.  He  maintained 
the  rights  of  the  house  over  the  public  moneys,  and  opposed 
Mr.  Polk’s  motion  at  length,  for  reasons  assigned.  The  debate 
was  continued  in  an  animated  strain  between  Messrs.  McKin- 
ley, Clayton,  Polk  and  Wayne.  Finally,  the  house  adjotirned 
without  coming  to  a decision,  the  previous  question  called  for 
by  Mr.  Wayne  not  being  sustained — for  it  104,  against  it  107.] 
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REPORT  OF  A COMMITTEE  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  TIIE  BANK  OF  THE 
ONITED  STATES. 

Bank  United  States,  Tuesday,  Dec.  3 d,  1833. 
At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors,  held  this 
evening,  Present,  N.  Biddle,  president. 

Messrs.  Willing,  Fisher,  Lewis, 

Eyre,  Lippincott,  Holmes, 

Bevan,  Chauncey,  Gilpin, 

White,  Newkirk,  Sullivan 

Sergeant,  Macalester,  Wager. 

Mr.  Chauncey,  from  the  special  committee  appointed  on  the 
24th  September,  presented  the  following  report,  which  was  read 
Whereupon,  Mr.  Chauneey  moved  the  following  resolution 
Resolved,  That  the  said  report  with  the  accompanying  resolu 
4ion  be  adopted.  * 

Upon  this  motion  the  yeas  and  navs  were  called  for,  when  if 
sp as  carried  by  a vote  of  12  to  3,  as  follows: 


Yeas — Messrs.  Willing,  Eyre,  Bevan,  White,  Sergeant,  Fish- 
er, Lippincott,  Chauncey,  Newkirk, Lewis,  Holmes,  Biddle — 12. 
Nays — Messrs.  Gilpin,  Sullivan,  Wager — 3. 

On  motion  it  was  resolved,  that  5,000  copies  of  the  said  report 
be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  stockholders  of  the  bank.  Extract 
from  the  minutes,  S.  JAUDON,  cashier. 

REPORT. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred,  on  the  24lh  of  Septem- 
ber, a paper  signed  “Andrew  Jackson,”  purporting  to  have  been 
read  to  a cabinet  on  the  18th,  and  also  another  paper  signed 
“H.  D.  Gilpin,  John  T.  Sullivan,  Peter  Wager  and  Hugh  McEl- 
derry,”  bearing  date  August  19th,  1833 — with  instructions  to 
consider  the  same,  and  report  to  the  board  “whether  any,  and 
what  steps  may  be  deemed  necessary  oh  the  part  of  the  board 
in  consequence  of  the  publication  of  said  letter  and  report,” 
beg  leave  to  state — 

That  they  have  carefully  examined  these  papers,  and  will 
now  proceed  to  report  the  result  of  their  reflections  in  regard  to 
them. 

In  order,  however,  to  render  them  more  intelligible,  it  will  be 
proper  to  recall  to  the  attention  of  the  board,  the  actual  relation 
which  the  bank  has  for  some  years  past  borne  to  the  executive. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  institution  it  has  devoted  itself 
anxiously  and  exclusively  to  the  purposes  of  its  creation,  the 
restoration  of  the  currency,  the  maintenance  of  the  general  cre- 
dit, and  the  accommodation  of  the  internal  and  foreign  trade  of 
the  country.  That  it  has  not  failed  in  lliese  objects — that  it  has 
indeed  realized  more  than  the  anticipations  of  the  most  san- 
guine, is  attested  by  all  parts  of  the  community.  It  was  in  the 
midst  of  this  career  of  inoffensive  usefulness,  when  soon  after 
the  accession  to  power  of  the  present  executive,  the  purpose 
was  distinctly  revealed  that  other  duties  than  those  to  the  coun- 
try were  required — and  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  bank  in 
administering  its  affairs,  to  consult  the  political  Views  of  those 
who  had  now  obtained  the  ascendancy  in  the  executive.  It  is 
understood  that  soon  after  that  event  a meeting  was  held  in 
Washington  of  the  principal  chiefs,  to  consider  the  means  of 
perpetuating  their  new  authority,  and  the  possession  of  the  bank 
was  among  the  most  prominent  objects  of  the  parties  assembled. 
The  first  open  manifestation  of  this  purpose  was  in  June,  1829, 
when  a concerted  effort  was  made  by  the  executive  officers  to 
interfere  in  the  election  of  the  board  of  directors  at  Portsmouth. 
At  the  head  of  this  attempt  was  Mr.  Levi  Woodbury,  now  a 
member  of  the  present  cabinet  at  Washington,  who  did  not  he- 
sitate to  avow  in  a letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  which, 
though  marked  “confidential”  was  subsequently  ordered  to  be 
published  by  the  committee  of  investigation  in  1832 — that  he 
wished  the  interference  of  the  government,  to  remove  the  presi- 
dent of  the  branch  at  Portsmouth,  of  whom  he  say? — 

“The  new  president,  Jeremiah  Mason,  is  a particular  friend 
of  Mr.  Webster,  and  his  political  character  is  doubtless  well 
known  to  you” — and  he  requests  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
“to  communicate  with  some  of  the  directors  of  the  mother  bank 
in  favor  of  such  a change.” 

This  letter  of  Mr.  Woodbury  was  transmitted  to  the  bank  by 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  who  stated  that  “from  some  ex- 
pressions in  his  letter,  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  is  partly  found- 
ed on  a supposed  application  of  the  influence  of  the  bank,  with 
a view  to  political  effect”— in  consequence  of  which  he  deemed 
it  his  duty  to  present  it  to  the  bank,  “with  the  views  of  the  ad- 
ministration in  relation  to  it.”  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Isaac 
Hill,  acting  as  the  comptroller  of  the  treasury  until  rejected  by 
the  senate,  and  now  a senator  of  the  United  States,  sent  a me- 
morial from  the  members  of  his  political  party  in  the  legislature 
of  New  Hampshire,  requesting  the  removal  of  Mr.  Mason.  In 
another  communication  presented  to  the  bank,  he  gave  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  no  measure  short  of  Mr.  Mason’s  removal  would 
tend  “to  reconcile  the  people  of  New  Hampshire  to  the  bank,” 
and  that  “the  friends  of  general  Jackson,  in-  New  Hampshire, 
have  had  but  too  much  reason  to  complain  of  the  management 
of  the  branch  at  Portsmouth.”  Finally,  the  secretary  at  war 
ordered  the  transfer  of  the  pension  fund  from  the  branch  bank 
at  Portsmouth  to  another  bank  in  Concord,  an  act  so  obviously 
in  violation  of  the  laws,  that  it  was  first  resisted  by  the  bank, 
and  then  retracted  by  the  secretary. 

It  became  then  manifest  to  the  bank,  that  there  was  a com- 
bined effort  to  render  the  institution  subservient  to  political  pur- 
poses; and  that  it  was  necessary  to  come  to  some  immediate 
and  distinct  understanding  of  its  rights  and  duties.  This  was 
done  in  the  correspondence  of  the  president  of  the  bank  with 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  of  which  the  following  passages 
will  indicate  the  general  purport: 

“Presuming  that  we  have  rightly  apprehended  your  views, 
and  fearful  that  the  silence  of  the  bank  might  be  hereafter  mis- 
construed into  an  acquiescence  in  them,  I deem  it  my  duty  to 
state  to  vnu  in  a manner  perfectly  respectful  to  your  official  and 
personal  character,  yet  so  clear  as  to  leave  no  possibility  of 
misconception,  that  the  hoard  of  directors  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  boards  of  directors  of  the  branches  of  the 
bank  of  the  United  States,  acknowledge  not  the  slightest  re- 
sponsibility of  any  description  whatsoever  to  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  touching  the  political  conduct  of  their  officers,  that 
being  a subject  on  which  they  never  consult,  and  never  desire 
to  know  the  views  of  any  administration.” 

Again:  “Accordingly  the  act  of congress  simply  declares, ‘that 
for  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  said  corporation,  tlipre 
shall  be  twenty- five  directors.’  When  these  are  chosen,  the 
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whole  administration  of  the  bank  is  committed  to  their  exclu- 
sive care.  Their  responsibility  for  the  management  of  it  is  to 
congress,  and  to  congress  alone:  but  no  executive  officer  of  the 
government,  from  the  president  of  the  United  Slates  down- 
wards, has  the  slightest  authority  to  interfere  in  it;  and  there 
can  be  no  more  warrant  for  suggesting  the  views  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  the  bank  of  the  United  States  than  to  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States.” 

Finally:  “For  the  bank,  which  has  specific  duties  to  perform, 
and  which  belongs  to  the  country  and  not  to  any  party,  there  is 
but  one  course  of  honor  or  of  safety.  Whenever  its  duties  come 
in  conflict  with  the  spirit  of  party,  it  should  not  compromise 
with  it,  nor  capitulate  to  it,  but  resist  it — resist  it  openly  and 
fearlessly.  In  this  its  interest  concurs  with  its  duty,  for  it  will 
be  found  at  last,  such  is  the  good  sense  of  the  country,  that  the 
best  mode  of  satisfying  all  parties  is  to  disregard  them  all.” 

These  extracts  reveal  the  whole  secret  of  the  hostility  to  the 
bank  of  those,  who,  finding  it  impossible  to  bend  it  to  their  pur- 
poses, have  resolved  to  break  it.  For  this  purpose,  all  the  poi 
soned  weapons  of  political  warfare,  have,  for  the  last  four  years, 
been  unsparingly  and  unceasingly  employed  against  the  institu- 
tion. Thus  far  their  efforts  have  failed— they  have  been  defeat- 
ed before  congress,  and  discountenanced  by  the  community. 
But  now  being  relieved  from  the  presence  of  congress,  and  the 
legal  guardian  of  the  public  revenue  being  removed,  they  have 
ventured  on  this  last  act  of  violence. 

To  justify  this  measure  is  the  purpose  of  the  paper  signed 
“Andrew  Jackson.”  Of  the  paper  itself,  and  of  the  individual 
who  has  signed  it,  the  committee  find  it  difficult  to  speak  with 
the  plainness  by  which  alone  such  a document,  from  such  a 
source  should  be  described,  without  wounding  their  own  self- 
respect,  and  violating  the  consideration  which  all  American  ci- 
tizens must  feel  for  the  chief  magistracy  of  their  country.  Sub- 
duing, however,  their  feelings  and  their  language  down  to  that 
respectful  tone  which  is  due  to  the  office,  they  will  proceed  to 
examine  the  history  of  this  measure,  its  character  and  the  pre- 
texts offered  in  palliation  of  it.  Of  these  in  their  order. 

1st.  It  would  appear  from  its  contents  and  from  other  sources 
of  information,  that  the  president  had  a meeting  of  what  is  call- 
ed the  cabinet,  on  Wednesday,  the  18th  September,  and  there 
read  this  paper.  Finding  that  it  made  no  impression  on  the  ma- 
jority of  persons  assembled,  the  subject  was  postponed,  and  in 
the  mean  time  this  document  was  put  into  the  newspapers.  It 
was  obviously  published  for  two  reasons.  The  first  was  to  in 
fluence  the  members  of  the  cabinet  by  bringing  to  bear  upon 
their  immediaie  decision  the  first  public  impression  excited  by 
misrepresentations,  which  the  objects  of  them  could  not  refute 
in  time — the  second  was,  by  the  same  excitement,  to  affect  the 
approaching  elections  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  New  Jer- 
sey. The  first  design  is  apparent  from  the  fate  which  has  be- 
fallen these  counsellors.  Whilst  something  was  hoped  from 
their  fears,  it  was  expedient  to  flatter  them,  keeping  in  reserve 
behind  these  blandishments,  the  power  to  punish  disobedience. 
“By  the  terms  of  the  charter,”  the  president  says,  “the  public 
money  is  to  be  deposited  in  the  bank  during  the  continuance  of 
its  charter,  unless  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  shall  otherwise 
direct.”  “Unless,  therefore,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  first 
acts,  congress  have  no  power  over  the  subject,  and  consequent- 
ly the  public  money  must  remain  in  that  institution  till  the  last 
hour  of  its  existence,  unless  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  shall 
remove  it  at  an  earlier  day;”  and  again,  “the  power  of  the  se- 
cretary of  the  treasury  over  the  deposites  is  unqualified.,, 

Having  thus  argued  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  into  an  ex- 
clusive control  of  the  deposites,  the  president  proceeds  to  give 
his  reasons  why  the  secretary  should  remove  them,  concluding 
with  this  remark— “Far  be  it  from  him  to  expect  or  require  that 
any  member  of  the  cabinet  should  at  his  request,  order  or  dicta- 
tion, perform  any  act  which  he  believes  unlawful,  or  in  his  con- 
science condemns. V Yet  notwithstanding  these  expressions  of 
humility,  the  moment  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  dares  to  re- 
sist this  intrusion  into  his  department,  and  refuses  to  do  what 
“his  conscience  condemns,”  he  is  immediately  dismissed  from 
his  office,  and  denounced  in  the  official  gazette  as  a “refractory 
subordinate.”  The  same  official  announces  to  the  other  two 
offending  ministers,  “that  however  he  may  regret  the  difference 
of  opinion,”  the  president  still  thinks  “that  the  measure  is  one 
upon  which  the  members  may  conscientiously  differ  from  the 
president  and  from  each  other;”  that  is  to  say,  that  they  are  not 
yet  to  be  dismissed  for  expressing  their  opinions,  the  president 
being  appeased  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  most  contumacious  of  the 
opposition. 

Its  purpose  to  influence  the  elections  is  attested  by  the  trium- 
phant exultation  of  the  official  gazette,  that — 

“We  have  received  intelligence  which  authorises  the  belief, 
that,  in  the  late  election  in  Pennsylvania,  the  legislature  of  that 
state  has  undergone  a change  which  will  give  the  Jackson  party 
a majority  of  two- thirds,  and  the  same  result  has  been  accom- 
plished in  Maryland.  We  learn  from  sources  to  be  relied  on, 
that  the  success  of  the  Jackson  ticket  in  some  of  the  anti-Jack- 
son counties  in  Maryland,  was  secured  by  the  late  expositions 
of  the  corruptions  of  the  hank,  read  by  the  president  to  his  cabi 
net — and  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  had  its  effect  on  all  the  recent 
elections.” 

2d.  The  indelicacy  of  the  form  of  those  proceedings  corres- 
ponds well  with  the  substance  of  them,  which  i«  equally  in  vio 
iation  of  the  rights  of  the  bank  and  the  laws  of  the  country. 

The  bank  of  the  United  States  was  chartered  by  congress  for 
certain  national  purposes;  and  as  it  was  thought  expedient  to 


obtain  the  skill  and  vigilance  of  private  interest  in  managing 
.the  institution,  the  citizens  generally  were  invited  to  unite  their 
private  fortunes  with  the  public  capital.  They  did  so,  and  the 
charter  of  the  bank  is  in  fact  an  act  of  partnership  between  the 
government  and  the  stockholders,  specifying  the  rights  and  du- 
ties of  each  party.  In  the  charter  of  the  first  bank  of  the 
United  States,  there  was  on  the  part  of  the  bank  no  payment  of 
a bonus — no  obligation  to  transfer  the  public  funds — no  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  the  loan  office — while  on  the  part  of 
the  government  there  was  no  stipulation  to  give  the  use  of  the 
deposites.  This  defect  was  supplied  in  the  charter  of  the  present 
bank  by  positive  agreement.  Thus  the  bank,  in  addition  to  its 
arduous  duty  of  restoring  and  sustaining  the  general  currency, 
agreed  by  the  15th  section,  “to  give  the  necessary  facilities  for 
transferring  the  public  funds  from  place  to  place  within  the 
United  States  or  the  territories  thereof,  and  for  distributing  the 
same  in  payment  of  the  public  creditors,  without  charging  com- 
mission or  claiming  allowance  on  account  of  difference  of  ex- 
change; and  shall  also  do  and  perform  the  several  and  respec- 
tive duties  of  the  commissioners  of  loans  for  the  several  states, 
or  of  any  one  or  more  of  them,  whenever  required  by  law.” 

And  again,  the  20„th  section  declares — “That  in  consideration 
of  the  exclusive  privileges  and  benefits  conferred  by  this  act 
upon  the  said  bank,  the  president,  diiectors  and  company 
thereof,  shall  pay  to  the  United  States  out  of  the  corporate  funds 
thereof,  the  sum  of  one  million  and  five  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars” 

Such  was  the  consideration  to  be  given  by  the  bank.  The 
consideration  to  be  given  by  the  government,  was  “that  the  de- 
posites of  the  money  of  the  United  States  in  places  in  w hich 
the  said  bank  and  branches  thereof  may  be  established,  shall  be 
made  in  said  bank  or  branches  thereof,  unless  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  shall  otherwise  order  and  direct;  in  which  case  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  shall  immediately  lay  before  congress, 
if  in  session,  and  if  not,  immediately  after  the  commencement 
of  the  session,  the  reasons  of  such  order  and  direction.” 

This  contract  was  deemed  so  unfavorable  to  the  citizens  ge- 
nerally, that  on  the  opening  of  the  books,  the  subscription  was 
not  filled,  from  a belief  that  the  investment  upon  such  terms 
could  not  be  advantageous — an  anticipation  too  well  realized 
by  the  fact  that  the  stockholders  have  never  yet  received  the 
legal  rate  of  interest  on  the  principal  subscribed.  But  tire  only 
temptation  by  which  they  could  be  induced  to  unite  with  the 
government  was  that  while  on  the  one  hand  they  paid  in  ad 
vance  to  the  government  a million  and  a half  of  dollars,  and 
performed  certain  stipulated  duties,  they  should  have  the  bene- 
fit of  the  deposite  of  public  funds  until  they  were  wanted  in  the 
public  disbursements.  These'  were  the  two  essential  stipula- 
tions— nay,  they  were  in  fact  almost  the  only  ones. — This  w as 
the  opinion  of  the  committee  of  finance  of  the  senate,  when  on 
a proposition  to  make  the  bank  pay  for  the  use  of  the  deposites, 
they  reported  on  the.  51st  qf  April,  1828,  that  “the  16lh  section 
directs  that  the  deposites  of  the  money  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  made  in  the  bank  and  its  branches.  No  change  can  be 
made  therein  without  a direct  violation  of  the  charter,  which 
the  faith  of  the  nation  is  bound  to  sustain.  No  view  of  that 
kind  could  be  contemplated  by  any  person,  and  none,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, has  been  contemplated” — and  they  further  declare  their 
opinion,  that  in  the  bonus  and  the  services  rendered  by  the 
bank,  “the  United  States  have  been  amply  paid  for  all  the  ad- 
vantages derived  from  the  deposites  of  their  funds  in  the  bank 
and  its  branches.” 

The  same  view's  are  expressed  in  another  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  finance  of  the  senate  on  the  20th  of  February,  1829. 
“The  committee  repeat  their  opinion  that  the  charter  gives  to  the 
bank  the  use  of  the  public  deposites  without  any  other  remune- 
ration than  such  as  are  distinctly  authorised  in  that  instrument, 
that  the  exaction  of  any  other  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee, be  a direct  violation  of  the  charter.  The  I6th  section 
says  distinctly,  that  ‘the  deposites  of  the  money  of  the  United 
States  shall  lie  made  in  the  bank  of  the  United  States  and  its 
branches.’  This  is  positive  and  cannot  be  misunderstood.  The 
20th  section  says,  ‘that  in  consideration  of  the  exclusive  privi- 
leges and  benefits  conferred  by  this  act  upon  the  said  bank,  the 
president,  directors  and  company  thereof,  shall  pay  to  the 
United  States  $1,500,000.’  The  bank  was  to  pay  and  has  paid 
the  million  and  a half  of  dollars.  For  what?  For  the  exclu- 
sive privileges  and  benefits  conferred  by  this  act.  What  are  the 
benefits?  The  committee  can  perceive  none  except  the  depo- 
sites for  which  the  hank  has  actually  paid  already.” 

The  president  himself,  in  his  manifesto,  is  obliged  to  allow 
that  “the  charter  to  the  bank  is  to  be  considered  as  a contract 
on  the  part  of  the  government — it  is  not  now  in  the  power  of 
congress  to  disregard  its  stipulations — and  by  the  terms  of  that 
contract  the  public  money  is  to  be  deposited  in  the  bank  during 
the  continuance  of  its  charter,  unless  the  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury shall  otherwise  direct.” 

It  is  then  admitted  on  all  bands  that  this  is  a contract  by 
which  the  bank  was  to  pay  a sum  of  money,  and  to'  perform 
certain  services,  as  a consideration  for  the  use  of  the  govern- 
ment deposites,  which  the  governmentstipulated  should  remain 
in  the  bank,  unless  otherwise  directed  by  a particular  officer, 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury. — The  purpose  of  eiving  this 
power  was  obviously  to  prevent  any  loss  of  the.  revenue,  and  it 
was  designed  exclusively  to  enable  the  secretary  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  government  if  the  bank  became  unsafe.  This 
was  the  opinion  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  Mr.  Crawford, 
who,  iu  one  of  his  very  first  communications  to  the  bank,  in 
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March  17,  1817,  declared,  “that,  by  the  charter,  the  public  mo- 
ney deposited  in  places  where  the  bank  of  the  United  States, 
or  its  branches,  are  established,  must  be  deposited  in  them , ex- 
cept  when  there  are  urgent  reasons  to  the  contrary  ” This  was 
also  the  opinion  pronounced  by  the  committee  of  finance  of 
the  senate,  in  their  report  of  the  20th  of  February,  1829.  After 
citing  the  16lh  section,  they  say: — 

“The  committee  see,  in  the  power  given  to  the  secretary,  a 
discreet  precaution,  and  the  words  they  believe  convey  only 
the  idea,  that  if,  at  any  time,  the  secretary  shall  be  of  opinions 
that  there  will  be  a danger  of  loss  to  the  United  States,  by  its 
money  remaining  in  the  vaults  of  the  bank,  he  may  remove  it 
lor  safely,  and  report  his  reasons  to  congress.  No  other  con- 
struction can  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  be  given  to  that 
part  of  the  16th  section.” 

This  too  was  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  president  himself 
in  his  message  to  congress  on  the  4th  of  December,  1832,  in 
which  he  recommends  an  inquiry  in  order  to  allay,  “the  appre- 
hension that  it  is  no  longer  a safe  depository  of  the  money  of 
the  people;”  and  in  the  same  message  he  adds: 

“Such  measures  as  are  within  the  reach  of  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  haveJbeen  taken  to  enable  him  to  judge  whether 
the  public  deposites  in  that  institution  may  be  regarded  as  en- 
tirely safe;  but  as  his  limited  power  may  prove  inadequate  to 
this  object,  1 recommended  the  subject  to  the  attention  of  con- 
gress, under  the  firm  belief  that  it  is  worthy  of  serious  investi- 
gation.” 

And  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  in  his  report  to  the  same 
congress,  in  1832,  mentions  certain  things  which  “have  sug- 
gested an  inquiry  into  the  security  of  the  bank  as  the  depository 
of  the  public  funds.” 

The  subject  of  the  safety  of  the  deposites  was  thus  an  object 
of  inquiry  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  and  by  congress — 
and  what  was  the  result?  The  agent  of  the  treasury,  after  a 
full  investigation,  reported  as  follows: 

“Thus  far  I consider  my  report  as  complying  with  that  part 
of  your  letter  directing  the  investigation  ‘so  as  to  ascertain  the 
security  of  the  public  money,  and  the  solvency  of  the  bank,’ 
neither  of  which,  in  my  opinion,  admit  of  a doubt.” 

The  house  of  representatives,  after  an  investigation  by  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means,  resolved  by  a vote  of  more  than 
two-thirds, 

“That  the  government  deposites  may,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
house,  be  safely  continued  in  the  bank  of  the  United  States.” 
From  these  it  is  apparent  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  presi- 
dent, the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  the  committee  of 
finance,  the  question  of  removing  the  deposites  was  a question 
merely  of  their  safety: 

That  the  government,  through  its  proper  channels,  inquired 
into  their  safety: 

And  that  through  all  these  channels  their  safety  was  made 
manifest,  and  so  declared  by  the  highest  authority. 

But  supposing  this  to  be  less-evident  than  it  is — supposing 
that  causes  other  than  the  safety  of  the  public  funds  would  jus-^ 
tify  their  removal  from  the  bank  after  it  has  paid  a full  equiva- 
lent for  them,  still  one  thing  is  manifest: 

That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  alone,  has  the  power  to  remove  them — that  officer  be- 
ing especially  designated  to  perform  that  specific  duty — and  the 
president  of  the  United  States  being,  by  the  clearest  implica- 
tion, forbidden  to  interfere. 

The  whole  structure  of  the  treasury  shows,  that  the  design  of 
congress  was  to  make  the  secretary  as  independent  as  possible 
of  the  president.  The  other  secretaries  are  merely  executive 
officers;  but  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  the  guardian  of  the 
public  revenue  comes  into  more  immediate  sympathy  with  the 
representatives  of  the  people  who  pay  that  revenue;  and  al- 
though according  to  the  general  scheme  of  appointment  he  is 
nominated  by  the  president  to  the  senate,  yet  he  is  in  fact  the 
officer  of  congress,  not  the  officer  of  the  president.  Thus: 

By  the  act  of  congress,  of  1789,  it  was  provided,  that 
“There  shall  be  an  executive  department,  to  be  denominated 
the  department  of  war;  and  there  shall  be  a principal  officer 
therein  to  be  called  the  secretary  for  the  department  of  war, 
who  shall  perform  and  execute  such  duties  as  shall  from  time 
to  time  be  enjoined  on,  or  entrusted  to  him  by  the  president  of 
the  United  States.” 

By  the  same  act  it  was  provided,  that 

“There  shall  be  an  executive  department,  to  be  denominated 
the  department  of  foreign  affairs,  [afterwards  changed  by  the 
act  of  September  15,  1789,  to  the  department  of  state]  with  the 
same  provision  as  to  the  principal  officer.” 

By  the  act  of  30th  April,  1789,  it  was  declared,  that 
“There  shall  be  an  executive  department,  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  the  department  of  the  navy,  the  chief  officer  of  which 
shall  be  called  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  execute  such  orders  as  he  shall  receive  from  the  president  of 
the  United  States.” 

The  hill  introduced  into  the  congress  of  1789,  provided  for 
the  establishment  of  the  three  departments — those  of  war,  slate 
and  treasury — under  the  name  of  executive  departments.  But 
congress  made  a distinction  between  them.  On  the  2d  of  July, 
1789,  as  the  journals  of  congress  show:  “an  engrossed  bill  ‘for 
establishing  an  executive  department,  to  be  denominated  the 
treasury  department,’  was  read  the  third  time,  and  the  blanks 
therein  filled  up. 

“ Resolved , That  the  said  bill  do  pass,  and  the  title  be  an  act 
to  establish  the  treasury  department.” 


The  same  distinction  pervades  the  whole  organization  of  the 
, • several  departments.  The  secretary  of  the  navy,  of  state,  and 
- of -war,  are  to  execute  the  orders  of  the  president— but  the  se- 
s cretary  of  the  treasury  is  not  enjoined  to  execute  the  orders  of 
the  president.  Not  a single  word  is  there  of  performing  the  or- 
• ders  of  the  president.  On  the  contrary,  the  act  of  congress  de- 
clares* that  it  shall  be  his  duty  “to  make  report  and  give  infor- 
mation to  either  branch  of  the  legislature,  in  person  or  in  writ- 
ing, (as  he  may  be  required)  respecting  all  matters  referred  to 
him  by  the  senate  or  house  of  representatives,  or  which  shall 
appertain  to  his  office.”  And  the  act  of  May  10th,  1800,  directs 
him  to  make  his  annual  report,  not  to  the  president,  but  to  con- 
gress. 

This  independence  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury — if  it  be 
true  In  general — is  more  especially  true  in  regard  to  the  bank. 
It  was  in  fact  the  leading  principle  in  organizing  the  bank,  that 
the  president  should  be  excluded  from  all  control  of  it.  The 
question  which  most  divided  the  house  of  representatives  was 
whether  there  should  be  any  government  directors  at  all— and 
although  this  was  finally  adopted,  yet  its  tendency  to  create  an 
executive  influence  over  the  bank  was  qualified  by  two  restric- 
tions— first,  that  no  more  than  three  directors  should  be  ap- 
pointed from  any  one  state — and  second,  that  the  president  of 
the  bank  should  not  be,  as  was  originally  designed  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury,  chosen  from  among  the  government  direc- 
tors. Accordingly  by  the  charter  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
is  every  thing — the  president  comparatively  nothing.  The  se- 
cretary has  the  exclusive  supervision  of  all  the  relations  of  the 
bank  with  the  government,  thus: 

By  the  15th  article  of  the  11th  section,  the  officer  at  the  head 
of  the  treasury  department  of  the  United  Slates  shall  be  fur- 
nished from  time  to  time,  as  often  as  be  may  require,  not  ex- 
ceeding once  a week,  with  statements  of  the  amount  of  capital, 
stock,  &c.  &c. 

By  the  15th  section,  “wherever  required  by  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  the  said  corporation  shall  give  the  necessary  faci- 
lities for  transferring  the  public  funds,  &e.  &c. 

By  the  16lh  section,  the  depo.sites_of.the  money  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  made  in  the  bank  and  its  branches,  “unless  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  shall  at  any  time  otherwise  order  and 
direct.” 

All  these  the  secretary  may  do — but  from  the  beginning  of  the 
charter  to  (he  end  of  it,  there  is  not  onesingle  power  over  the 
administration  of  the  bank  assigned  to  the  president,  except  in 
the  last  section,  where  it  is  declared  that,  “whenever  any  com- 
mittee of  congress  shall  find  and  report,  or  the  president  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  charter  has 
been  violated,  it  may  be  lawful  for  congress  to  direct,  or  ihe  pre- 
sident to  order,  a scire  facias  to  be  sued  out  of  the  circuit  court 
for  the  district  of  Pennsylvania,  calling  upon  the  corporation  to 
show  cause  wherefore  the  charier  hereby  granted  shall  not  be 
declared  forfeited.”  The  whole  function  then  delegated  to  the 
president  is  a power,  concurrently  with  a committee  of  con- 
gress, to  issue  a scire  facias  by  which  the  corn  t is  to  try  whe- 
ther his  belief  that  the  bank  has  violated  its  charter  is  well 
founded.  Yet  this  slender  authority  is  made  the  pretext  for 
usurping  the  whole  power  of  the  secretary,  arid  for  doing  that 
which  the  secretary  alone  was  authorized  to  do,  and  which  he 
the  president  was  not  merely  not  authorized  to  do,  but  substan- 
tially prohibited  from  doing. 

For  it  is  manifest  that  this  removal  of  the  deposites  13  not 
made  by  the  order  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury.  It  is  a per- 
version of  language  so  to  describe  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  re- 
verse is  openly  avowed.  The  secretary  of  tlie  treasury  refused 
to  remove  them,  believing,  as  his  published  letter  declares,  that 
the  removal  was  “unnecessary,  unwise,  vindictive,  arbitrary 
and  unjust.”  He  was  then  dismissed  because  he  would  not  re- 
move them,  and  another  was  appointed  because  he  would  re- 
move them.  Now  this  is  a palpable  violation  of  the  charter. 
The  bank  and  congress  agree  upon  certain  terms,  which  no  one 
can  change  but  a particular  officer;  who,  although  necessarily 
nominated  to  the  senate  by  the  president,  was  designated  by  the 
bank  and  by  congress  as  the  umpire  between  them.  Both  con- 
gress and  the  bank  have  a right  to  the  free  and  honest  and  im- 
partial judgment  of  that  officer,  whoever  he  may  be — the  bank, 
because  the  removal  may  injure  its  interests — the  congress,  be- 
cause the  removal  may  greatly  incommode  and  distress  their 
constituents.  In  this  case,  they  are  deprived  of  it  by  the  un- 
lawful interference  of  the  president,  who  “assumes  the  respon- 
sibility,” which,  being  interpreted,  means,  usurps  the  power  of 
the  secretary.-  To  make  this  usurpation  more  evident,  his  own 
language  contradicts  the  very  power  which  he  asserts: 

“The  power  of  the  secretary,  says  he,  over  the  deposites,  is 
unqualified.” 

“The  president  cannot  refrain  from  pressing  upon  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury,  his  view  of  the  considerations  which  impel 
to  immediate  action.” 

And  yet  these  phrases  have  scarcely  escaped  him,  when  he 
ends  by  declaring  that  he  “begs  his  cabinet  to  consider  the  pro- 
posed measure  as  his  own.”  “Its  responsibility  is  assumed,” 
&c.  &c. 

Finally,  it  was  announced  in  the  official  gazette,  that  “we 
know  the  fact,  that  ifMr.  Van  Buren  and  every  personal  friend 
of  the  president,  had.  united  in  recommending  that  the  deposites 
should  not  be  removed,  the  president  would  have  taken  mea- 
sures to  remove  them  notwithstanding.” 

The  bank,  then,  has  a right  to  complain: 
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1st.  That  after  paying  amply  for  the  use  of  the  deposites,  they  i 
have  been  suddenly  drawn  fiom  it. 

2d.  That  this  has  been  done  without  the  slightest  suspicion 
of  their  insecurity,  the  only  ground  on  which  the  removal  could 
be  justifiable— and, 

3d.  That  it  has  been  done,  not  by  the  officer  to  whose  judg- 
ment it  had  agreed  to  submit,  but  by  another  officer  who  had 
not  the  slightest  right  to  interfere. 

But  the  wrong  done  to  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  bank, 
sinks  into  entire  insignificance  when  compared  with  the  deeper 
injury  inflicted  on  the  country  by  this  usurpation  of  all  the  pow- 
ers of  the  government. 

By  the  act  of  congress  chartering  the  hank,  certain  specified 
powers  in  regard  to  it  are  delegated  to  particular  officers. 

By  the  16th  section,  and  by  the  15th  rule  of  the  11th  section, 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  has  a constant  supervision  of  its 
affairs,  and  the  power  of  placing  the  public  revenue  elsewhere, 
subject  to  an  immediate  and  direct  responsibility  to  congress. 

By  the  22d  section,  congress  itself  has  the  power  of  investi- 
gation, to  ascertain  if  there  be  sufficient  ground  to  justify  an 
appeal  to  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  to  try  if  it  has  violat- 
ed its  charter. 

Finally,  by  the  same  section,  whenever  the  president  of  the 
United  Stales  shall  have  “reason  to  believe  that  the  charter  has 
been  violated,”  he  “may  order  a scire  facias  to  be  sued  out  of 
the  circuit  court  of  the  district  of  Pennsylvania,  calling  on  the 
said  corporation  to  show  cause  wherefore  the  charter  hereby 
granted  shall  not  be  declared  forfeited. 

This  is  the  whole  power  of  the  president  in  relation  to  the 
bank.  He  may,  if  he  thinks  that  the  charter  has  been  violated, 
bring  the  bank  before  the  court  for  trial.  Now, in  this  manifes- 
to, he  distinctly  declares  that  the  bank  has  acted  “in  direct  vio- 
lation of  one  of  the  most  important  provisions  of  the  charter.” 
If  so,  it  was  his  duty  to  issue  the  scire  facias— to  appeal  to  the 
courts  and  juries.  That  was  the  only  legitimate  action  which 
belonged  to  him.  But  a judicial  investigation  of  his  charges  is 
precisely  what  he  dreaded.  The  more  summary  and  illegal  in- 
vasion of  the  powers  of  others,  seems  to  have  more  attraction 
than  the  legitimate  exercise  of  his  own.  And,  making  himself 
accuser  and  judge — disregarding  the  vote  of  congress,  the  au- 
thority of  the  courts  and  juries,  and  the  exclusive  power  of  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  he  substitutes  at  once  his  own  arbi- 
trary will.  Certainly  since  the  foundation  of  this  government, 
nothing  has  ever  been  done  which  more  deeply  wounds  the 
spirit  of  our  free  institutions.  It,  in  fact,  resolves  itself  into 
this — that  whenever  the  laws  prescribe  certain  duties  to  an 
officer,  if  that  officer,  acting  under  the  sanctions  of  his  official 
oath  and  his  private  character,  refuses  to  violate  that  law,  the 
president  of  the  United  States  may  dismiss  him  and  appoint 
another;  and  if  he  too  should  prove  to  be  a “refractory  subor- 
dinate,” to  continue  his  removals  until  he  at  last  discovers  in 
the  descending  scale  of  degradation  some  irresponsible  indivi- 
dual fit  to  be  the  tool  of  his  designs.  Unhappily*  there  are 
never  wanting  men  who  will  think  as  their  superiors  wish  them 
to  think — men  who  regard  more  the  compensation  than  the  du- 
ties of  their  office — men  to  whom  daily  bread  is  sufficient  con- 
solation for  daily  shame. 

The  present  state  of  this  question  is  a fearful  illustration  of 
the  danger  of  it.  At  this  moment  the  whole  revenue  of  this 
country  is  at  the  disposal — the  absolute,  uncontroled  disposal 
— of  the  president  of  the  United  States.  The  laws  declare  that 
the  public  funds  shall  be  placed  in  the  bank  of  the  United 
States,  unless  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  forbids  it.  The  se- 
cretary of  the  treasury  will  not  forbid  it.  The  president  dis- 
misses him,  and  appoints  somebody  who  will.  So  the  laws  de- 
clare that  no  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury,  except 
on  warrants  for  appropriations  made  by  law.  If  the  treasurer 
refuses  to  draw  his  warrant  for  any  disbursement,  the  president 
may  dismiss  him  and  appoint  some  more  flexible  agent,  who 
will  not  hesitate  to  gratify  his  patron.  The  text  is  in  the  offi- 
cial gazette,  announcing  the  fate  of  the  dismissed  secretary  to 
all  who  follow  him.  “The  agent  cannot conscientiously  perform 
the  service,  and  refuses  to  co-operate,  and  desires  to  remain  to 
thwart  the  president’s  measures.  To  put  an  end  to  this  diffi- 
culty between  the  head  and  the  hands  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment, the  constitution  arms  the  chief  magistrate  with  authority 
to  remove  the  refractory  subordinate.”  The  theory  thus  avow- 
ed, and  the  recent  practice  under  it,  convert  the  whole  free  in- 
stitutions of  this  country  into  the  mere  absolute  will  of  a single 
individual.  They  break  down  all  the  restraints  which  the 
framers  of  the  government  hoped  they  had  imposed  on  arbitrary 
power,  and  place  the  whole  revenue  of  the  United  States  in  the 
hands  of  the  president. 

The  power,  too,  is  asserted  in  a tone  fitter  for  the  east,  than 
for  any  country  claiming  to  be  governed  by  laws.  The  presi- 
dent declares  that,  “in  his  opinion,  the  near  approach  of  the 
termination  of  the  charter,  and  the  public  considerations  here- 
tofore mentioned,  are  of  themselves  amply  sufficient  to  justify 
the  removal  of  the  deposites,  without  reference  to  the  conduct 
of  the  bank,  or  their  safety  in  its  keeping.” 

The  only  “public  considerations  heretofore  mentioned,”  are 
his  own  re-election,  and  his  belief  that  the  charter  would  not 
be  renewed.  So  that  the  president  here  avows  that,  although 
the  last  congress  passed  a bill  rechartering  this  very  bank — 
although  the  same  congress,  a few  months  ago,  at  his  own  invi- 
tation, declared  that  the  public  deposites  might  be  safely  conti- 
nued in  this  bank — although  a new  congress,  many  of  whose 
members  are  chosen  by  the  people  since  his  own  election,  is 
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about  to  meet  in  ninety  days,  and  will  continue  in  existence  for 
two  years— although  at  the  end  of  those  two  years  a new  con- 
gress fresh  from  the  people,  will  meet  before  the  charter  ex- 
pires—yet  notwithstanding  all  this,  he,  the  president,  declares 
on  his  own  responsibility  that  the  deposites  shall  be  removed; 
no  matter  whether  the  conduct  of  the  bank  has  been  good  or 
bad,  and  no  matter  whether  the  deposites  are  safe  or  unsafe; 
and  accordingly,  he  dismisses  the  officer  who  refuses  to  move 
them,  and  appoints  another  who  will  remove  them. 

At  this  moment  the  process  of evading  the  law  is  in  full  prac- 
tice. 

By  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  (sec.  9),  “no  money 
shall  he  drawn  from  the  treasury  but  in  consequence  of  an  ap- 
propriation made  by  law.” 

By  the  act  of  Sept.  1,  1789,  establishing  the  treasury  depart- 
ment, the  secretary  of  the  treasury  is  authorised  to  “grant  all 
warrants  for  moneys  to  be  issued  from  the  treasury  in  pursuance 
of  appropriations  by  law;”  and  the  same  act  further  declares, 
that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  to  receive  and  keep  the 
moneys  of  the  United  States,  and  to  disburse  the  same,  upon 
warrants  drawn  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  countersigned 
by  the  comptroller,  reeorded  by  the  register,  and  not  other- 
wise.” 

But  there  has  been  a usage  of  transferring  funds  from  one 
branch  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  to  another,  or  one  state 
bank  to  another,  when  the  public  service  required  disburse- 
ments at  remote  places.  This  transfer  draft , intended  to  re- 
quire an  actual  transfer,  ha3  been  converted  into  a mere  cheek 
— a warrant  in  fact,  though  not  in  form — and  has  been  applied 
to  the  purpose  of  taking  the  funds  out  of  the  place  to  which 
they  are  assigned  by  law,  and  transferring  them  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street.  As  it  was  never  presumed  that  such  a power 
would  be  thus  abused,  the  transfer  draft  has  fewer  checks  than 
the  warrant  for  disbursement,  the  signature  of  the  comptroller, 
who  is  the  law  officer  of  the  treasury  not  being  usual;  and  ac- 
cordingly by  a strange  anomaly,  although  the  treasurer’s  war- 
rant to  pay  one  hundred  dollars  to  an  honest  creditor  of  the 
government  must  go  through  a great  variety  of  forms,  the  trans- 
fer draft  for  a million  has  fewer  formalities.  By  means  of  these 
transfer  drafts,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  annexed  correspondence, 
large  sums  of  money  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  bank  of  the 
United  Stages,  and  placed  in  state  banks  in  the  same  city,  with- 
out the  slightest  reference  to  the  public  disbursements — and  no 
less  than  two  millions  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  the 
public  revenue  have  been  placed  at  the  discretion  of  the  officers 
of  the  state  banks  by  transfer  drafts  privately  issued,  and  with- 
out the  notice  to  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  which  the  trea- 
sury had  promised  to  give,  and  had  hitherto  always  given  of 
similar  demands  on  the  bank. 

The  committee  willingly  leave  to  the  congress  of  the  United 
States,  the  assertion  of  their  own  constitutional  power,  and  the 
vindication  of  the  principles  of  our  government,  against  the 
most  violent  assault  they  have  ever  yet  encountered;  and  will 
now  confine  themselves  to  the  more  limited  purpose  of  showing 
that  the  reasons  assigned  for  this  measure  are  as  unfounded  as 
the  object  itself  is  illegal. 

The  main  purpose  in  fact  of  this  manifesto,  appears  to  be,  to 
prove  that  the  bank  was  unfriendly  to  his  own  election,  and  he 
endeavors  to  trace  this  opposition  to  him  and  his  measures. 

1st.  In  the  application  to  congress  for  a renewal  of  the 
charter. 

2d.  In  the  extension  of  the  loans  of  the  bank  in  1831  and 
1832.  . 

3d.  In  the  claim  for  damages  on  the  French  bill. 

4th.  In  the  circulation  of  documents  vindicating  the  bank 
from  the  imputations  which  had  been  cast  upon  it. 

All  these  assertions  it  is  proposed  briefly  to  disprove. 

1st.  He  first  complains  that  the  bank  applied  to  congress  for 
a decision  in  regard  to  its  charter.  He  says  “that  there  are  strong 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  motive  of  the  bank  for  asking  for 
a recharter  at  that  session,  was  to  make  it  a leading  question  in 
the  election  of  a president  of  the  United  States  the  ensuing  No- 
vember, and  all  steps  were  deemed  necessary  to  procure  from 
the  people  a reversal  of  the  president’s  decision;”  and  again — 
“the  object  avowed  by  many  of  the  advocates  of  the  bank  was 
to  put  the  president  to  the  lest;”  and  moreover,  “it  was  to  com- 
pel the  president  to  take  his  stand  that  the  question  was  brought 
forward  at  that  particular  time.”  Now  the  fact  is,  that  so  far 
from  prematurely  hastening  a discussion  on  the  part  of  the  bank, 
it  was  he  himself  who  brought  this  very  question  before  con- 
gress, and  rendered  its  discussion  inevitable.  Thus, 

In  his  message  of  December  8,  1829,  he  said 

“The  charter  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  expires  in 
1836,  and  its  stockholders  will  most  probably  apply  for  a re- 
newal of  their  privileges.  In  order  to  avoid  the  evils  resulting 
from  precipitancy  in  a measure  involving  such  important  prin- 
ciples and  such  deep  pecuniary  interests,  I feel  that  I cannot, 
in  justice  to  the  parties  interested,  too  soon  present  it  to  the 
deliberate  consideration  of  the  legislature  and  the  people.” 

In  his  message  of  December  11th,  1830,  he  says 

“The  importance  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  inquiry 
whether  it  be  proper  to  recharter  the  bank  of  the  United  States, 
requires  that  I should  again  call  the  attention  of  congress  to 
the  subject.” 

In  his  message  of  December  6, 1831,  he  says 

“Entertaining  the  opinions  heretofore  expressed  in  relation 
to  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  ns  at  present  organized,  l felt 
it  my  duty,  in  my  former  messages  frankly  to  disclose  them,  in 
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order  that  the  attention  of  the  legislature  and  the  people,  should 
be  seasonably  directed  to  that  important  subject,  and  that  it 
might  be  considered  and  finally  disposed  of  in  a manner  best 
calculated  to  promote  the  ends  of  the  constitution,  and  subserve 
the  public  interests.  Having  thus  conscientiously  discharged  a 
constitutional  duty,  I deem  it  proper,  on  this  occasion,  without 
a more  particular  reference  to  the  views  of  the  subject  then  ex- 
pressed, to  leave  it  at  present  to  the  investigation  of  an  enlight- 
ened people  and  their  representatives.” 

It  was  under  these  distinct  and  repeated  invitations  by  the 
president  himself,  that  the  bank  felt  itself  obliged  not  to  decline 
his  call  upon  congress,  and  accordingly  the  subject  was  brought 
before  that  body. 

Both  houses  of  congress  passed  the  bill  renewing  the  char- 
ter. This  result  was  unexpected  to  him,  and  although  he  had 
declared  in  the  message  just  quoted,  that  he  meant  to  “leave  it 
at  .present  to  the  investigation  of  an  enlightened  people  and 
their  representatives” — yet  the  moment  the  enlightened  people 
and  their  representatives  differed  from  him  in  opinion,  he  treat- 
ed them  just  as  he  has  recently  done  the  conscience  of  the  se- 
cretary of  the  treasury.  He  refused  his  signature  to  the  bill  on 
the  14th  of  July,  1832,  declaring  that  “had  the  executive,  been 
called  upon  to  furnish  the  project  of  such  an  institution,  the 
duty  would  have  been  cheerfully  performed.”  As  however  no 
such  call  was  made,  he  concluded  that  “as  the  charter  had  yet 
four  years  to  run,  and  as  a renewal  now  was  not  necessary  to 
the  successful  prosecution  of  its  business,  it  was  to  have  been 
expected,”  &c. 

Here  then  is  the  president  who  begins  in  1829,  when  the 
bank  had  nearly  seven  years  to  run,  by  telling  congress  that  to 
avoid  precipitancy  he  could  not  too  soon  present  the  subject  of 
4he  recharter  to  their  consideration.  The  next  year,  when  the 
bank  had  nearly  six  years  to  run,  he  repeated  to  congress  that 
the  importance  of  the  subject  of  the  re-charter  required  that  he 
should  again  call  the  attention  of  congress  to  it.  The  next  year, 
when  the  bank  had  five  years  to  run,  he  reiterated  to  congress 
that  he  thought  the  attention  of  congress,  should  be  seasonably 
directed  to  this  important  subject — and  then  when  congress  at 
his  request  proceeded  to  consider  it  and  renewed  the  charter, 
he  sent  it  back  with  a declaration,  that  as  the  charter  had  yet 
four  years  to  run,  there  was  no  necessity  for  being  in  haste 
about  it. 

And  now  in  the  face  of  all  these  testimonials  of  his  urging 
congress,  year  after  year,  to  decide  the  question,  as  they  decid- 
ed against  him,  he  asserts  that  the  bank  must  have  brought  it 
before  congress  to  defeat  Iris  election. 

His  second  proof  is  scarcely  less  extraordinary.  He  says  that 
in  order  to  carry  the  election  against  him,  “although  the  charter 
was  approaching  its  termination,  and  the  bank  was  aware  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  government  to  use  the  public  depo- 
site  as  fast  as  it  accrued  in  the  payment  of  the  public  debt,  yet 
did  it  extend  its  loans  from  January  1831,  to  May  1832,  from 
$42,402,304  24  to  $70,428,070  72,  being  an  increase  of 
$28,025,766  48  in  sixteen  months.  It  is  confidently  believed 
that  the  leading  object  of  this  immense  extension  of  its  loans 
was  to  bring  as  large  a portion  of  the  people  as  possible  under 
its  power  and  influence.” 

The  errors  are  as  follows: — 

1st.  That  the  fact  in  regard  to  the  increase  of  the  loans  is 
misstated — and  that  the  motives  of  them  are  wholly  perverted. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  loans  at  the  period  mentioned  stood 
thus: — 


Loans  to  individuals 
Loan  to  government 
Domestic  bills 


January,  1831. 
$33,575,403  43 
8,674,681  06 
10,456,653  90 


May,  1832. 
$47,375,078  20 

23,052,972  52 


$52,706,738  39  $70,428,050  72 

52,706,738  39 


$17,721,312  33 

Baring,  Brothers  & Co.  Cr.  2,387,133  10  Dr.  1,878,122  29 
From  this  it  is  manifest  that  between  those  two  periods  the 
bank  had  received  from  government  the  reimbursement  of 

$8,674,681  06 

It  had  drawn  for  its  foreign  funds  $2,387,331  19 
And  drawn  on  its  foreign  corres- 
pondents for  an  additional  sum  of  1,878,122  20 
Making  a total  of  4,265,453  48 


Thus  furnishing  additional  means  of  discounting- 

to  the  amount  of  $12,940,134  54 

Yet  its  actual  loans— its  actual  discounts,  were 

increased  only  5,124,893  71 

The  domestic  bills  of  exchange  purchased  for  the  transferring 
Of  the  funds  of  the  government  or  of  individuals,  made  a sepa- 
rate and  independent  business,  dependent  on  the  demand  for 
the  interior  commerce  of  the  country.  But  taking  the  increase 
of  those  bills  into  consideration,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  increase 
of  loans  is  $5,124,893  71 

And  the  increase  of  bills  of  exchange  12,596,318  62 


Making  a total  increase  of  $17,721,212  33 


instead  of  28  millions  as  asserted  by  the  signer  of  the  paper. 
That  is  to  say,  in  the  year  1831,  there  being  a most  active’foreign 
and  interior  trade,  requiring  unusual  facilities  for  its  operations, 
the  bank  having  received  from  the  government  the  reimburse- 


ment of  its  loan  to  government,  amounting  to  more  than  eight 
millions;  and  having  called  in  its  funds  in  Europe,  and  employ- 
ed its  credit  there  to  the  amount  of  four  millions,  possessing 
thus  additional  means  of  loaning,  to  the  amount  of  nearly  thir- 
teen millions,  actually  increased  its  loans  to  the  amount  of  se- 
venteen millions,  making  in  fact  a mere  increase  of  its  invest- 
ments not  equal  to  five  millions,  of  which  increase  the  new 
branch  hank  of  Natchez,  established  within  that  period,  alone 
contributed  nearly  three  millions. 

There  are  several  circumstances  which  make  this  misstate- 
ment peculiarly  improper.  He  reproaches  the  bank  with  this 
increase,  although  “the  bank  was  aware  of  the  intention  of  the 
government  to  use  the  public  deposite  as  fast  as  it  accrued,  in 
the  payment  of  the  public  debt.”  Now  the  fact  is,  that  this 
public  deposite  was  used  as  we  have  just  seen,  in  paying  off  the 
public  debt  owned  by  the  bank  itself—  so  that  instead  of  increasing 
its  loans  in  such  a way  as  to  interfere  with  the  payment  of  the 
public  debt  to  others,  this  very  public  debt  was  actually  paid  to 
the  bank  itself,  and  furnished  the  very  means  of  increasing  the 
loans. 

What  makes  it  still  worse  is,  that  this  very  public  debt  was  in 
fact  paid  to  the  bank  on  the  solicitation  of  the  treasury  itself,  be- 
fore the  bank  was  bound  to  receive  it.  On  the  29th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1831,  the  secretary  wrote  to  the  president  of  the  bank — 

“The  offer  made  by  you  this  day,  on  behalf  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  immediate  reimbursement  at  par  of  the 
following  stocks  received  by  that  institution,  is  accepted,  viz: 
91,188  92  of  4j  per  cents.  of26th  May,  1824. 

3,260,475  99  of  4j  per  cents,  of  24th  May,  1824. 


$3,351,664  91 


“The  department  fully  appreciates  the  disposition  which  the 
board  of  directors  have  manifested  by  this  arrangement , to  co-ope- 
rate in  the  accomplishment  of  its  desire  for  the  discharge  of  the 
public  debt  as  early  as  the  means  of  the  treasury  will  permit.” 
It  has  been  thus  seen,  first,  that  the  actual  amount  of  increas- 
ed investment  was  less  by  ten  millions  than  is  here  asserted— 
second,  that  the  public  debt,  which  the  bank  is  charged  with 
not  preparing  to  pay,  was  actually  paid  to  the  bank  itself,  and 
not  merely  paid  to  the  bank,  but  paid  before  it  was  due,  in  or- 
der to  accommodate  the  government.  In  regard  to  this  in- 
crease, too,  the  points  of  comparison  are  wholly  fallacious. 
From  the  nature  of  the  business  of  the  country,  the  loans  are 
necessarily  larger  in  May  than  January,  because  the  southern 
crop,  with  all  its  business,  enlarges  the  spring  operations  of  the 
bank — and  no  more  just  result  can  be  had  by  comparing  May 
and  January,  than  by  comparing  the  thermometers  of  the  two 
seasons.  The  true  comparisons  must  be  between  January  and 
January,  or  between  May  and  May.  Now  the  fact  is,  that  the 
increase  from  May  to  May,  of  the  successive  years,  is  compa- 
ratively small.  The  loans  at  these  successive  periods  were  as 
follows: 


To  individuals. 

To  government. 

Total. 

May, 

1827, 

33,118,707 

46 

17,764,359 

05 

50,883,066 

51 

<< 

1828, 

37,353,717 

92 

17,474,111 

43 

54,827,829 

35 

1829, 

42,894,587 

90 

15,007,472 

13 

57,902,060 

03 

(6 

1830, 

43,206,694 

12 

10,892,530 

90 

54,099,225 

02 

1831, 

53,582,067 

75 

5,674,681 

06 

59,256,748 

81 

CC 

1832, 

70,428,070 

72 

paid  off. 

70,428,070 

72 

it 

1833, 

64,519,900 

73 

“ . 

64,519,900 

73 

Nov. 

1833, 

57,210,604 

38 

“ 

57,210,604 

38 

From  which  it  appears  that  this  enlargement  was  gradual— that 
it  occurred  when  the  wants  of  the  country  required  the  aid  of 
thteexpansive  power,  so  valuable  in  the  institution,  and  that 
the  increase  has  subsided  when  no  longer  required. 

Supposing  all  this,  however,  to  have  been  exactly  as  it  has 
been  stated,  that  is,  supposing  this  increase  of  loans  to  have 
been  twenty-eight  millions,  what  does  it  prove?  Why,  that  the 
bank  enlarged  its  business  to  meet  the  commercial  wants  of  the 
country,  and  when  those  wants  were  supplied,  the  business  of 
the  bank  of  course  subsided.  But  the  president  can  ascribe  this 
increase  to  no  other  cause  than  his  own  election.  According- 
ly, he  says  that  the  bank,  in  January  1831,  began  to  prepare  for 
his  election*  which  was  to  take  place  nearly  two  years  after- 
wards, by  lending  twenty-eight  millions.  It  is  somewhat  hos- 
tile to  this  theory,  that  this  whole  increase  had  reached  its 
height  in  May,  1832.  Now  in  December,  1831,  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  with  the  full  approbation  of  the  president,  had 
spoken  in  the  most  favorable  terms  of  the  bank,  and  he  did  not 
sign  his  veto  message  against  it  until  July,  1832,  up  to  which 
period,  it  was  doubtful  whether  he  would  veto  it,  and  of  course 
it  was  unknown  whether  the  bank  would  have  the  least  reason 
to  be  opposed  to  his  election — and  these  whole  28  millions 
might  have  been  uselessly  lavished:  so  that  the  bank  increased 
its  loans  while  it  had  no  interest  in  his  election,  and  did  not  in- 
crease them  when  he  supposes  it  had.  Truly  this  mode  of 
“bringing  as  large  a portion  of  the  people  under  its  power  and 
influence,”  seems  singularly  ill  timed. 

3d.  In  recurrence  to  his  own  election,  he  next  proceeds  to 
declare  that  “whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  others,  the  pre- 
sident considers  his  re-election  as  a decision  of  the  people 
against  the  bank.”  Now  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  believe 
this,  since  it  is  notorious  that  many  of  the  most  decided  friends 
of  the  bank  were  his  zealous  supporters.  Thus  Pennsylvania 
was  the  most  efficen't  of  them  all;  yet  that  same  Pennsylvania, 
with  extraordinary  unanimity,  in  February,  1831,  passed  the 
following  resolution: 
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“That  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  authorises*  and 
near  half  a century's  experience  sanctions,  a bank  of  the  United 
States  as  necessary  and  proper  to  regulate  the  value  of  money, 
and  prevent  paper  currency  of  unequal  and  depreciated  value.” 
And  again,  with  equal  unanimity  in  February,  1832,  the  fol- 
lowing: 

“That  the  senators  from  this  state  in  the  congress  of  the  Unit- 
ed Slates  be  instructed,  and  the  representatives  requested  to  use 
their  exertions  to  obtain  a renewal  of  the  charter  Of  the  bank 
of  the  United  States  during  the  present  session  of  congress, 
with  such  alterations,  (if  any  be  necessaay),  as  may  secure  the 
rights  of  the  states.” 

Such  a belief,  moreover,  is  opposed  by  his  own  declaration  in 
the  veto  messsage,  that  “a  new  congress  elected  in  the  midst 
of  such  discussion,  and  furnishing  an  equal  representation  of 
the  people  according  to  the  last  census,  will  bear  to  the  capitol 
the  verdict  of  public  opinion,  and,  I doubt  not,  bring  this  ques- 
tion to  a satisfactory  result.” 

Now,  that  congress  to  which  he  referred  the  decision  of  the 
question,  had  not  yet  assembled.  In  some  parts  of  the  country 
the  members  had  not  been  even  elected  at  the  time  of  signing 
this  manifesto;  and  yet  he  now  asserts,  that  he  “considers  it  as 
conclusively  settled  that  the  charter  of  the  bank  of  the  United 
States  will  not  be  renewed,  and  he  has  no  reasonable  ground  to 
believe  that  any  substitute  will  be  established.  Being  bound  to 
regulate  his  course  by  the  laws  as  they  exist,  and  not  to  antici- 
pate the  interference  of  the  legislative  power  for  the  purpose  of 
framing  new  systems,  it  is  proper  for  him  seasonably "to  consider 
the  means  by  which  the  services  rendered  by  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  are  to  be  performed  after  its  charter  shall  ex- 
pire.” This  seems  to  involve  an  inconsistency.  There  was  a 
congress  about  to  meet  in  ninety  days,  to  which  very  congress 
he  had  referred  the  question  of  the  bank.  There  was  a new 
congress  to  meet  in  December  1835,  before  the  expiration  of  the 
charter.  Yet  does  he  now  declare  that,  since  the  people  elect- 
ed him,  and  he  was  opposed  to  the  bank,  he  revokes  all  he  said 
about  the  congress  of  1833,  disregards  the  congress  of  1835,  and 
chooses  to  consider  it  settled  without  any  “interference  of  the 
legislative  power.” 

The  next  head  of  complaint  is  the  postponement  of  a portion 
of  the  three  percents,  by  the  government  in  April,  1832;  and  of 
another  portion  by  the  bank  in  December,  1832.  Now,  it  is 
very  remarkable  that  both  these  subjects  were  fully  examined — 
the  first  by  the  committee  of  investigation  of  1832,  and  the  se- 
cond by  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  of  1833 — and  both 
reports  are  in  decided  contradiction  to  the  assertions  of  the  presi- 
dent. For  instance,  he  complains  of  the  first  postponement, 
which  he  imputes  to  the  bank,  whereas  tke  committee  of  in- 
vestigation themselves  declare  “ they  are  fully  of  opinion  that 
the  bank  neither  sought  for  nor  requested  a postponement  of  the 
payment  by  the  government.  He  complains  of  the  second  post- 
ponement, yet  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  report,  that 
the  nominal  postponement  had,  in  fact,  closed  the  payments 
sooner  than  if  no  postponement  had  been  made;  and  that  “this 
question  seems  no  longer  to  present  any  important  or  practical 
object  of  inquiry,  or  to  call  for  or  admit  of  any  action  of  congress 
upon  it .” 

This  would  seem  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory;  yet  lest  the 
revival  of  these  charges  may  mislead  the  unsuspecting,  it  may 
be  well  to  refute  them  again,  as  thejf  have  been  often  refuted 
before;  and  first  of  the  postponement  in  October.  He  says  of  it: 

“Conscious  that  at  the  end  of  that  quarter  the  bank  would 
not  be  able  to  pay  over  the  deposites,  and  that  further  in- 
dulgence was  not  to  be  expected  of  the  government,  an  agent 
was  despatched  to  England  secretly,  to  negociale  with  the  hold- 
ers of  the  public  debt  in  Europe,  and  induced  them  by  the  offer 
of  an  equal  or  higher  interest  than  that  paid  by  the  government, 
to  hold  back  their  claims  for  one  year  during  which  the  bank 
expected  thus  to  retain  the  use  of  $5,000,000  of  public  money, 
which  the  government  should  set  apart  for  the  payment  of  that 
debt.  The  agent  made  an  arrangement  on  terms,  in  part,  which 
were  in  direct  violation  of  the  charter  of  the  bank;  and  when 
some  incidents  connected  with  this  secret  negotiation  accident- 
ly came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  public  and  the  government, 
then  and  not  before  so  much  of  it  as  was  palpably  in  ’ violation 
of  the  charter  was  disavowed!” 

If  there  be  any  one  matter  in  regard  to  which  the  bank  is  more 
beneficial  than  any  other  matter,  it  is  precisely  this  agency  in 
paying  off  the  public  debt;  and  if  there  be  any  cases  in  the 
course  of  that  agency  more  useful  than  any  other  cases,  they 
are  precisely  these  two  cases  which  are  here  made  the  subjects 
of  reproach. 

The  whole  collection  of  the  revenue  is  based  on  the  system, 
that  funds  are  never  accumulated  in  the  treasury  for  a long 
period,  but  are  principally  lent  out  to  the  community,  and  only 
called  for  as  t-iey  are  needed  for  the  public  service.  Whenever, 
therefore,  large  payments  are  made  by  the  government,  as  it  is 
necessary  to  withdraw  from  the  use  of  the  community  consider- 
able sums,  this  process  requires  some  delicacy  in  recalling  from 
distant  parts  of  the  United  States  as  much  as  may  answer  the 
immediate  exigency,  yet  not  enough  to  press  disadvantageously 
on  the  community.  This  is  the  especial  function  of  the  bank. 
How  well  it  has  succeeded  may  be  inferred  from  the  testimonials 
of  the  successive  secretaries  of  the  treasury.  Thus  Mr.  Rush, 
in  bis  treasury  report  of  the  13th  December,  1828,  says: 

“In  this  manner,  heavy  payments  of  the  debt  are,  in  effect, 
made  gradually,  instead  of  the  whole  mass  being  thrown  at  once 
apon  the  money  market,  which  might  produce  injurious  shocks. 


So  prudently  in  this  and  other  respects  does  the  bank  aid  the 
operation  of  paying  off  the  debt,  that  the  community  hardly  has 
a consciousness  that  it  is  going  on.” 

And  Mr.  Ingham,  in  like  manner,  on  the  11th  of  July,  1829, 

says: 

“I  take  the  occasion  to  express  the  great  satisfaction  of  the 
treasury  department  at  the  mariner  in  which  the  president  and 
directors  of  the  parent  bank  have  discharged  their  trusts  in  all 
their  immediate  relations  to  the  government,  so  far  as  their 
transactions  have  come  under  my  notice,  and  especially  in  the 
facilities  afforded  in  transferring  the  funds  of  government,  and 
in  the  preparation  for  the  heavy  payment  of  the  public  debt,  on 
the  first  instant,  which  has  been  effected  by  means  of  the  pru- 
dent arrangements  of  your  board  at  a time  of  severe  depression 
on  all  the  productive  employments  of  the  country,  without 
causing  any  sensible  additions  to  the  pressure,  or  even  visible 
effect  upon  the  ordinary  operation  of  the  state  banks.” 

Finally,  the  president  himself,  in  his  message  to  congress  of 
December,  1829,  says: 

“It  was  apprehended  that  the  withdrawal  of  so  large  a sum 
from  the  banks  in  which  it  was  deposited,  at  a time  of  unusual 
pressure  on  the  money  market,  might  cause  much  injury  to  the 
interest  dependant  on  bank  accommodations.  But  this  evil  was 
wholly  averted  by  an  early  anticipation  of  it  at  the  treasury, 
aided  by  the  judicious  arrangements  of  the  officers  of  the  bank 
of  the  United  States.” 

It  had  thus  become  the  habitual  policy  of  the  bank  at  the  ap- 
proach of  any  large  payment,  to  begin  its  preparations  for  a long 
period  in  advance,  so  as  to  collect  its  resources  gradually,  and 
to  distribute  its  disbursements  over  as  wide  a sphere  as  possible. 

In  the  year  1832,  the  country  was  heavily  indebted  to  Europe 
for  the  large  importations  of  the  year  1831;  and  it  was  particu- 
larly desirable,  to  give  to  the  community  leisure  to  pay  that  debt 
out  of  their  annual  earnings,  and  to  prevent  any  addition  to  the 
foreign  demand  in  1832.  Now  there  were  more  than  twenty- 
five  millions  and  a half  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  that  debt 
payable  in  the  year  1832— from  December  31,  1831,  to  January  1, 
1833 — of  which  more  than  fifteen  millions  were  to  be  paid  in 
nine  months,  and  between  eight  and  nine  of  it  to  foreigners. 
The  bank  was  fully  prepared  to  make  the  first  payment  on  the 
1st  of  October,  1832. 

The  state  banks  of  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Bos- 


ton, owed  to  this  bank  $2,280,000 

Its  specie  at  these  places  alone  was  3,200,000 

Its  funds  in  Europe  were  2,982,000 

Making  of  cash  in  hand,  or  its  equivalents,  $8,462,000 

With  an  open  credit  in  Europe,  on  which  to  draw 
for.  • 2,500,000 


Besides  not  less  than  twenty  millions  of  debts,  to  be  used  for 
this  purpose — while  the  whole  public  debt  to  be  paid  on  the  1st 
of  October,  was  $8,634,988  37. 

In  this  state  the  bank,  had  it  considered  only  its  own  interest, 
would  have  been  perfectly  passive,  since  it  was  perfectly  at 
ease.  But  it  had  other  and  higher  interests  to  consult.  From 
the  communication  with  the  treasury,  in  July,  it  was  probable 
that  the  funds  of  the  government  might  be  insufficient  to  pay  the 
debt  advertised  to  be  paid — and  that  even  if  these  funds  were 
adequate,  the  operation  would  exhaust  all  the  means  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  require  that  the  community  should  repay  the 
whole  amount  of  the  public  funds  distributed  among  them.  It 
was  further  manifest,  that  the  ability  of  the  government  to  meet 
its  engagements,  depended  entirely  on  the  punctual  payment  of 
the  revenue  in  the  commercial  cities,  from  July  to  January, 
which  was  estimated  at  about  twelve  millions  of  dollars. 

That  resource  was  threatened  with  the  greatest  danger  by  the 
appearance  of  the  cholera,  which  had  already  begun  its  ravages 
in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  with  every  indication  of  pervad- 
ing the  whole  country.  Had  it  continued  as  it  begun,  and  all 
the  appearances  in  July  warranted  the  belief  of  its  continuance, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  it  would  have  prostrated  all  commercial 
credit,  and  seriously  endangered  the  public  revenue,  as  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  alone,  the  demand  on  account  of  the 
foreign  three  per  cents,  was  about  five  millions. 

The  bank,  therefore,  made  an  arrangement  with  the  foreign 
owners  of  this  stock,  to  the  amount  of  $4,175,373  92  to  leave 
their  money  in  the  country  for  another  year,  the  bank  assuming 
to  pay  the  interest  instead  of  the  government.  Having  settled 
this,  the  bank  resumed  its  usual  facilities  of  business  to  the 
community.  Of  the  whole  four  millions  postponed,  the  in- 
terest on  them  has  ceased  and  at  this  moment' the  only  certi- 
ficates not  yet  actually  returned,  are  those  in  the  name  of  two 
persons,  amounting  to  $42,375  94.  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  while 
of  the  whole  amount  of  $4, 175, 373  92  purchased  and  postponed, 
there  remain  unpaid  only  two  owners,  holding  $42  375  94;  the 
amount  of  the  unpostponed  threes  still  outstanding  is  five  or  ten 
times  as  much.  So  that  in  fact  as  was  anticipated  in  the  report 
of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  the  postponement  has 
actually  hastened  the  payment. 

All  these  things  were  fully  explained  by  the  committee  of 
ways  and  means,  to  whom  that  part  of  the  president’s  messace 
was  referred,  and  that  committee  accordingly  reported  as  fol- 
lows— 

“The  arrangement  made  by  the  bank  for  a temporary  post- 
ponement, with  the  consent  of  the  holders  of  the  payment  of 
five  millions  of  the  three  per  cent,  debt,  beinz  now  substantially 
closed  by  the  surrender  to  the  government  of  the  certificates  of 
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stock  except  for  a small  amount,  and  the  whole  debt  itself,  as 
far  as  respects  the  government,  at  an  earlier  period  than  it  is 
probable  it  would  otherwise  have  been,  this  question  seems  no 
longer  to  present  any  important  or  practical  object  of  inquiry,  or 
to  call  for,  or  admit  any  action  of  congress  upon  it.” 

This  ought  to  be  satisfactory,  yet  is  the  subject  nowrevived 
with  the  addition  of  two  distinct  errors  in  point  of  fact.  'The 
first  is  that  the  bank  “was  conscious  that  at  the  end  of  the 
quarter  it  would  not  be  able  to  pay  over  the  deposites” — whereas 
the  stale  of  the  bank,  as  above  explained,  proved  its  entire 
ability  to  make  this  payment,  and  that  its  interposition  was  ex- 
clusively dictated  by  the  desire  to  avert  an  additional  trouble 
at  a season  of  pestilence.  The  second  is,  that  the  part  of  the 
arrangement  made  with  the  agent  of  the  bank  was  not  dis- 
avowed until  “some  incident  connected  with  this  secret  ne- 
gotiation, accidentally  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  public  and 
the  government.”  The  fact  is,  that  as  soon  as  that  part  of  the 
arrangement  which  seemed  to  conflict  with  the  charter, jvas 
received,  the  determination  was  made  to  decline  executing  it 
before  any  publication  of  any  sort  was  seen  or  known  in  regard 
to  it. 

The  evidence  of  this  is  so  clear  and  so  short,  that  it  deserves 
to  be  cited  as  an  example  of  the  general  inaccuracy  of  this  ma- 
nifesto. The  committee  of  exchange,  in  their  report  to  con- 
gress in  January  29,  1833,  declare  as  follows: 

“But  when  the  contract  itself  reached  the  bank,  on  the  12th  of 
October,  and  it  appeared  from  the  communication  of  Messrs. 
Baring,  Brothers  &.  Co.  that  the  stock  was  to  be  purchased  on 
account  of  the  bank,  they  were  immediately  instructed  on  the 
15th  of  October,  that  the  bank  had  no  authority  to  become 
owners  of  the  stock,”  Sic.  &c. 

When  two  Of  the  members  of  that  committee  were  examined 
on  oath,  before  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  they  con- 
firmed the  statement  as  follows: 

Question.  Had  the  president  or  exchange  committee,  any  in- 
tention to  disavow  general  Cadwalader’s  authority  to  make  the 
contract  he  did,  until  after  the  appearance  in  the  New  York 
papers  on  the  11th  or  12th  October  last,  of  the  circular  of  the 
Baring’s  to  the  foreign  holders  of  the  United  States  3 per  cent, 
slocks,  announcing  to  them,  that  they  had  the  authority  of  the 
bank  to  purchase  or  negotiate  a postponement  of  the  stocks 
held  by  them. 

Answer  of  Mr.  Manuel  Eyre.  I can  say  yes  positively.  I 
recollect  it  perfectly  well.  When  I first  read  this  letter,  I said 
it  was  not  proper  and  disavowed  it. 

Answer  of  Mr.  Matthew  L.  Bevan.  I never  did  see  myself, 
the  notice  referred  to  in  the  New  York  papers,  but  well  recol- 
lect the  moment  the  letter  was  received  giving  information  of 
the  proceedings  in  relation  to  that  negotiation,  the  president  of 
the  bank,  with  the  approbation  of  the  exchange  committee,  im- 
mediately wrote,  disavowing  the  nature  of  that  arrangement,  it 
having  been  made  under  a misapprehension. 

The  complaint  in  regard  to  the  postponement  by  the  govern- 
ment in  April,  1832,  is  of  the  same  character.  He  says,  that 
“after  this  negotiation  had  commenced,  the  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury informed  the  bank  that  it  vvas  his  intention  to  pay  off  one 
half  of  the  three  per  cents,  on  the  first  of  the  succeeding  July, 
which  amounted  to  about  $6,500,000.  The  president  of  the 
bank,  although  the  committee  of  investigation  was  then  look- 
ing into  its  affairs  at  Philadelphia,  came  immediately  to  Wash- 
ington, and  upon  representing  that  the  bank  was  desirous  of  hc- 
co'mmodating  the  importing  merchants  at  New  York,  (which  it 
failed  to  do),  aiid  undertaking  to  pay  the  interest  itself,  procur- 
ed the  consent  of  the  secretary,  after  consultation  with  the  pre- 
sident, to  postpone  the  payment  until  the  succeeding  first  of 
October.” 

The  impression  here  intended  to  be  conveyed  is, that  the  pre- 
sident of  the  bank,  in  order  to  reiieve  the  institution  from  a de- 
mand which  it  could  not  sustain,  asked  an  indulgence  which 
was  conceded  by  the  government.  Now  the  truth  is,  that  the 
government  wished  to  make  the  postponement,  but  could  not 
do  it  without  the  aid  of  the  bank.  Mr.  McDuffie,  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  and  Mr.  Cambreleng,  chair 
man  of  the  committee  of  commerce,  who  were  then  members 
of  the  committee  of  investigation  at  Philadelphia,  wrote  letters 
to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  dissuading  the  government 
from  making  the  payment.  The  only  difficulty  in  doing  it  was, 
that  the  commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund  had  no  authority  to 
postpone  the  payment,  as  they  would  be  obliged  to  pay  the 
quarter’s  interest  during  the  three  months  delay — and  this  diffi- 
culty was  removed  by  the  president  of  the  bank,  who  agreed  to 
pay  the  interest  as  the  money  would  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
bank.  The  letters  just  mentioned  were  accordingly  submitted 
to  the  president,  who  never  saw  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
on  the  subject,  as  that  gentleman  was  sick,  and  who  himself 
decided  on  the  postponement  after  seeing  the  recommendation 
of  Mr.  McDuffie  and  Mr.  Cambreleng.  Much  stress  is  also 
laid  on  the  visit  of  the  president  of  the  bank  to  Washington, 
while  the  committee  of  investigation  were  in  Philadelphia. 

The  truth  was,  the  letter  of  the  acting  secretary  was  received 
so  immediately  before  the  period  fixed  for  issuing  the  notice  of 
payment,  that  if  any  thing  were  to  be  done  at  all,  it  was  to  be 
done  only  by  personal  communication  with  the  secretary,  as 
there  was  no  time  for  correspondence.  The  gentlemen  of  the 
committee  were  aware  of  his  going,  and  two  of  its  members 
wrote  letters  to  promote  his  object.  Besides  his  leaving  the 
committee  of  investigation  in  full  possession  of  the  hank  and 
ali  its  papers,  so  far  from  being  a subject  of  reproach  or  suspi- 


cion, is  the  surest  mark  of  his  entire  confidence  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  concerns  of  the  bank  which  they  might  not  exa- 
mine at  leisure  during  his  absence,  and  was  the  best  proof  of 
his  confidence  in  them  as  well  as  himself.  The  whole  subject 
was  before  the  committee  of  investigation  of  1832;  and  that 
committee  acknowledged  as -will  be  seen  from  the  following  ex- 
tract from  their  report,  that  this  postponement  was  not  the  work 
of  the  bank.  The  committee  say — 

“They  made  a call  upon  the  president  of  the  bank  for  the 
correspondence  in  relation  to  the  postponement  of  that  pay- 
ment, in  the -following  words:  ‘will  you  please  give  a copy  of 
the  correspondence  connected  with  your  application  in  March 
last,  requesting  a suspension  by  the  government  of  the  payment 
of  a portion  of  its  debt  intended  to  have  been  made  on  the  first 
of  July  next,  or  a statement  of  the  arrangement  made  in  rela- 
tion to  thatsubject’” — which  correspondence  was  communicat- 
ed by  the  president  of  the  bank  with  the  following  remarks: 

“I  have  made  no  application  to  the  government,  nor  have  I 
requested  any  suspension  of  the  payment  of  any  portion  of  the 
public  debt.” 

“The  inquiry,  I suppose,  relates  to  this  circumstance;  ‘I  re- 
ceived a letter  from  the  acting  secretary  of  the  treasury,  dated 
the  24th  March,  1832,  informing  me  that  government  was  about 
to  issue  a notice  on  the  1st  of  April,  of  their  intention  to  pay, 
on  the  1st  of  July  next,  one-half  of  the  three  per  cent,  stock, 
and  to  do  it  by  paying  to  each  stockholder  one-half  of  the 
amount  of  his  certificate.’  ” He  added, 

“If  any  objection  occurs  to  you  either  as  to  the  amount  or 
mode  of  payment,  I will  thank  you  to  suggest  it.” 

“Thus  invited  by  the  government  in  a communication  mark- 
ed ‘confidential,’  to  give  my  opinion  on  a measure  contemplat- 
ed by  the  government,  I feit  it  my  duty  to  express  my  views  of 
its  probable  operation:  in  my  reply  therefore,  dated  29th  of 
March,  I stated, ‘that  so  far  as  the  bank  is  concerned,  no  ob- 
jection occurs  to  me,  it  being  sufficient  that  the  government 
has  the  necessary  amount  of  funds^  in  the  bank  to  make  the 
contemplated  payments.’  1 then  proceeded  to  observe,  that  in 
the  present  situation  of  the  Commercial  community,  and  with  a 
very  large  amount  of  revenue  (amounting  to  nine  millions),  to 
be  paid  before  the  1st  of  July,  the  debtors  of  the  government 
would  require  all  the  forbearance  and  all  the  aid  that  conld  be 
given  them;  and  that  the  payment  proposed  by  creating  a de- 
mand for  the  remittance  of  several  millions  of  dollars  to  Euro- 
pean stockholders,  would  tend  to  diminish  the  usual  facilities 
afforded  to  the  debtors  of  the  government,  and  might  endanger 
the  punctual  payment  of  the  revenue.  For  this  reason,  I 
thought  it  for  the  interest  of  the  government,  to  postpone  the 
payment  to  the  next  quarter.  I further  stated  that  the  plan  of 
paying  to  each  stockholder  only  one-half  of  his  loan,  would  not 
be  so  acceptable  as  if  his  whole  loan  were  repaid  at  once. 

“Having  thus  performed  my  duty  in  giving  the  opinion  asked, 

I left  it,  of  course,  to  the  government  to  decide.  On  the  part 
of  the  bank,  I sought  nothing.  1 requested  nothing.  After 
weighing  the  circumstances,  the  government  were  desirous  of 
adopting  the  measure,  but  the  difficulty  I understood  to  be  this, 
that  the  sinking  fund  would  lose  the  quarter’s  interest,  from 
July  to  October,  of  the  sum  intended  to  be  paid  in  July;  and 
that  the  government  did  not  feel  itself  justified  in  making  the 
postponement  unless  that  interest  could  be  saved,  but  that  it 
would  be  made,  provided  the  hank  would  make  the  sinking 
fund  whole  on  the  1st  of  October.  To  this  I said,  that  as  the 
bank  would  have  the  use  of  the  fund,  during  the  three  months, 
it  would  consent  to  save  the  sinking  fund  harmless,  by  paying 
the  three  months  interest  itself,  as  the  matter  stands. 

“Now,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  bank,  in  all  this,  has  had  not 
the  least  agency,  except  to  offer  its  opinion,  when  it  vvas  asked, 
in  regard  to  a measure  proposed  by  the  government;  and  then 
to  offer  its  aid  in  carrying  that  measure  into  operation.” 

The  committee  are  fully  of  opinion,  that  though  the  bank 
neither  ‘sought’  for,  nor  ‘requested’  a postponement  of  the  pay- 
ment by  the  government,  as  stated  in  the  declaration  of  the 
president,  yet  if  such  postponement  had  not  been  made,  the 
bank  would  not,  on  the  1st  of  July,  have  possessed  the  ability 
to  have  met  the  demand,  without  causing  a scene  of  great  dis- 
tress in  the  commercial  community.” 

The  next  evidence  adduced  of  the  bank’s  opposition  to  him, 
is  its  claim  for  damages.  Of  this  he  gives  the  following  ac- 
count: 

“The  bank  became  the  purchaser  of  a bill  drawn  by  our  go- 
vernment on  that  of  France  for  about  900,000  dollars,  being  the 
first  instalment  pf  the  French  indemnity.  The  purchase  mo- 
ney was  left  in  the  use  of  the  bank,  being  simply  added  to  the 
treasury  deposite.  The  bank  sold  the  bill  in  England,  and  the 
holder  sent  it  to  France  for  collection,  and  arrangements  not 
having  been  made  by  the  French  government  for  its  payment, 
it  was  taken  up  by  the  agents  of  the  bank  in  Paris,  with  the 
funds  of  the  bank  in  their  hands.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  has,  through  its  organs,  openly  assailed  the  credit  of  the  go- 
vernment; and  has  actually  made  and  persists  in  a demand  of 
fifteen  per  cent,  or  $158,842  77  as  damages,  when  no  damage, 
or  none  beyond  some  trilling  expense  has  in  fact  been  sustain- 
ed, and  when  the  bank  had  in  its  own  possession  on  deposite, 
several  millions  of  the  public  money  which  it  was  then  using 
for  its  own  profit.  Ts  a fiscal  agent  to  the  government,  which 
thus  seeks  to  enrich  itself  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  worthy 
of  further  trust?” 

First.  It  is  not  correct  to  state  that  the  bank  was  the  “fiscal 
agent”  of  the  government  in  this  matter.  On  the  contrary,  the 
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fiscal  agency  of  the  bank  was  offered  without  any  charge  to  the 
government,  and  declined.  The  bank  did  not  wish  to  purchase 
this  bill  at  all,  but  proposed  to  collect  it;  paying  the  money  only 
after  it  had  been  received  by  the  agents  of  the  bank  in  France. 
Thus  when  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  wrote  to  the  bank 
about  this  bill,  the  president  of  the  bank  in  his  answer  dated 
Nov.  5,  183-2,  said: 

“The  bank  has  already  in  Paris  a larger  sum  than  it  has  any 
immediate  use  for,  yet  it  is  not  indisposed  to  increase  it  because 
it  may  hereafter  have  occasion  for  the  funds,  and  because  it  is 
believed  that  if  the  terms  can  be  made  acceptable,  the  purchase 
of  the  whole  by  the  bank,  would,  be  the  best  operation  for  the  go- 
vernment;” and  again  in  the  same  letter, 

“in  regard  to  the  rate,  you  are  the  most  competent  judge  of 
its  fitness,  and  I will  merely  add,  that  the  bank  not  wanting 
funds  in  Paris,  and  believing  that  they  will  be  lower  hereafter, 
would  not  make  a similar  purchase  from  any  other  quarte'r,and 
is  influenced  exclusively  by  the  belief  that  any  other  arrange- 
ment would  be  less  advantageous  to  the  treasury.” 

So  in  his  letter  of  the  11th  of  February,  1833,  “the  purchase 
of  the  bill  is  not  in  the  least  desirable  to  the  bank,  nor  vvould'  the 
rate  now  allowed  be  given  to  any  other  drawer  than  the  go- 
vernment, for  we  shall  send  by  the  same  conveyance  which 
carries  your  bill,  a large  amount  of  bills  purchased  at  5.45,  be- 
ing nearly  If  per  cent,  less  than  the  piiee  actually  given  to  the. 
treasury.” 

The  hank  then  did  not  wish  to  purchase  the  bill.  But  the 
bank  offered  its  agency  to  collect  it  on  the  following  terms,  on 
the  5th  of  November,  1832. 

“Should  you  prefer  not.  fixing  a rate  at  present,  but  to  take 
the  chances  of  a higher  rate  hereafter,  the  bank  on  receiving 
your  bill,  would  place  the  amount  of  it  to  the  credit  of  the  go- 
vernment on  the  2d  of  March,  at  the  current  rale  of  exchange 
of  the  best  bills  on  that  day  in  Philadelphia.” 

Here  then  was  a distinct  proposal  to  Collect  the  bill  just  as 
the  bank  collects  bills  for  individuals,  so  that  if  the  bill  had,  in 
Nov.  1832,  been  sent  to  the  bank,  it  would  have  been  forward- 
ed to  Europe,  and  if  on  the  2d  of  Feb.  1833,  when  it  was  paya- 
ble in  Paris,  it  had  not  been  paid,  the -bank  would  have  been 
apprised  of  that  fact,  and  would  not  have  made  the  payment  on 
the  2d  of  March,  and  the  whole  transaction  would  have  been 
closed.  This  course,  however,  the  government  did  not  adopt — 
but  after  considering  the  offers  for  the  bill  made  from  other 
quarters,  decided  to  sell  it  to  the  bank. 

Secondly.  It  is  not  the- fact  that  this  money  “was  left  in 
the  use  of  the  bank,  being  simply  added  to  the  treasury  depo- 
sites.” 

Suppose  that  it  had  been,  it  would  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
affect  the  question  of  damages.  When  a party  sells  a bill,  and 
is  paid  for  it,  that  is,  has  the  funds  placed  to  his  credit  to  be 
drawn  whenever  he  chooses  without  further  notice,  the  party 
is  as  much  paid — the  funds  belongs  as  little  to  the  bank — as  if 
the  party  had  actually  withdrawn  the  whole  sum  iu  specie. 
But  not  only  was  the  fund  in  this  case  drawn  from  the  general 
resources  of  the  bank,  and  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  treasury, 
hut  immediately  after  that  was  done,  congress. passed  a law  to 
lend  the  money,- and  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  issued  a no- 
tice, that  this  money  was  to  be  forthwith  lent  out  to  capitalists, 
that  is  to  say,  to  be  immediately  withdrawn.  The  credit  given 
to  the  treasurer,  was  on  the  11th  of  February,  1833.  The  no- 
tice of  the  secretary  dated  the  6 th  of  March,  offered  to  lend  out 
this  money  after  the  20th  of  March — of  course  the  bank  could 
make  no  use  of  it — on- the  contrary,  as  it  would  probably  be 
withdrawn  immediately,  it  became  not  merely  useless  as  a de- 
posite,  but  required  the  bank  to  shape  its  loans  to  others,  so  as 
to  provide  for  the  immediate  payment. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Not  only  was  this  sum  passed  to  the  credit  of 
the  treasurer — not  only  was  the  eaily  withdrawal  of  it  from  the 
bank  announced  by  the  secretary,  but  the  identical  proceeds  of 
this  identical  French  bill,  were  actually  used  by  the  govern- 
ment for  the  payment  of  its  ordinary  expenses. 

The  account  of  the  treasurer  at  the  bank  stood  thus: 


February  11,  $ 717,264  22 

“ 18,  . . . . . 1,735,460  40 

(in  consequence  of  the  payment  of  the  French 


bill.) 

February  25,  . . . . 

. $1,842,658  14 

March  4, 

1,620,699  87 

“11,  .... 

1,551,627  97 

«.  18,  ... 

1,560,783  63 

“ 25,  .... 

1,496,907  43 

“ 30, 

1,052,862  10 
. 1,082,560  88 

April  8,  .... 

« 15,  .... 

918,816  61 

“22,  .... 

746,613  61 

“ 29,  . 

826,070  90 

May  6,  . . . 

814,046  61 

“ 13,  . .- 

774.630  47 

“20,  .... 

43L560  43 

When  the  money  was  repaid. 

It  will  thus  be  seen,  that  there  was 

at  the  credit  of  the  treasu 

er  on  the  18th  of  February,  the  sum  of  $1,735,460  40,  of  which 
$903,565  89  were  the  proceeds  of  the  French  bill,  and  as  in  the 
month  of  April  there  was  to  his  credit  only  $746,613  61,  the 
difference  between  these  two  sums,  that  is  to  say  $156,952  28, 
had  been  drawn  for,  out  of  that  fund  of  $903,565  89. 

Accordingly,  when  the  treasurer  came  to  repay  the  money, 
he  had  not  enough  of  it  remaining — but  was  obliged  to  draw  on 


funds  elsewhere,  so  that  in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  his 
draft  on  the  11  ih  ofMay,  1833,  the  cashier  ofthe  bank  added, 

“Your  transfer  check  for  $700,000  on  the  office  of  the  bans  of 
the  United  States  at  New  York,  will  appear  at  the  credit  of  your 
account  this  day,  and  will  thus  prevent  the  overdraft,  which  the 
change  now  advised  would  otherwise  have  occasioned.” 

In  the  United  States  then  the  bank  had  paid  the  amount  of 
the  bill  in  its  least  convenient  form.  But  when  it  was  protest- 
ed in  Paris,  the  agents  of  the  bank  finding  a bill  with  its  name 
upon  it  piotested,  came  forward  and  paid  it  on  account  of  the 
bank — so  that  the  bank  had  actually  paid  for  this  bill  twice  over 
— onee  in  Philadelphia  and  once  iu  Paris — that  is,  it  had  of 
course  a credit  for  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  bill  in  Lon- 
don, but  its  actual  disbursements  on  account  of  the  bill,  were 
upwards  of $1,800, 000. 

What  makes  the  case  stronger  is  this — that  on  the  22d  of 
March,  the  day  when  the  protested  bill  came  back  to  the  bank, 
the  whole  amount  in  the  credit  of  the  treasury  throughout  the 
whole  United  States,  with  the  exception  of  the  Danish  indem- 
nity money,  was  $1,827,048  88.  Now  the  bank  had  advanced 
$903,565  89  in  Philadelphia,  and  $921,590  18  in  Paris,  making 
$1,825,156  07,  so  that  although  it  had  credit  in  England  for  the 
bill  sold  there,  the  bank  had  actually  advanced  on  account  of 
this  bill  a sum  equal  within  less  than  two  thousand  dollars,  of 
the  whole  funds  of  the  government  in  the  bank. 

When  the  bill  returned  protested,  the  bank,  as  the  endorser, 
called  upon  the  government  to  pay  the  principal  and  the  dama- 
ges. It  did  this  as  a matter  of  course.  It  did  it  as  a matter 
of  the  deafest  duty  to  the  government,  because  if  the  govern- 
ment had  any  right  at  all  to  draw  the  bill,  it  had  a right  to  make 
France  pay  the  damages  for  its  breach  of  contract,  and  it  had  no 
mode  of  claiming  against  France,  unless  in  the  first  instance  it 
paid  the  damages  to  the  bank,  which  it  might  the  more  readily 
do,  as  being  one-fifth  partner  of  the  bank,  its  own  share  of  the 
$158,000  would  be  $31,600. 

But  whether  the  French  government  pays  these  damages  or 
not,  it  is  manifest  that  the  American  government  must  pay 
them— and  this -upon  the  simple  principles,  not  of  equity,  but  of 
ordinary  honesty. 

From  the  foundation  of  the  government  to  the  present  day, 
whenever  the  government  has  purchased  a bill  from  a private 
citizen,  and  that  bill  has  from  whatever  cause  returned  protest- 
ed, no  matter  how  hard  the  case  may  be,  no  matter  what  cir- 
cumstances.of  excuse,  or  mitigation  may  be  offered  by  the  citi- 
zen, no  matter  whether-  damages  were  actually  sustained  or 
not,  the  government  has  rigorously  enforced  its  claim  for  dama- 
ges. It  has  not  merely  forced  a solvent  merchant  to  pay,  but 
has  insisted  that  its  claim  for  damages  should  have  its  legal  pre- 
cedence over  all  the  just  rights  of  the  other  creditors  of  an  in- 
solvent; and  now,  when  the  case  is  changed,  when  the  govern- 
ment sells  its  own  bill  to  its  own  citizens,  and  that  bill  returns 
protested,  with  what  propriety,  nay  with  what  pretensions  to 
common  honesty,  can  the  government  presume  to  deny  the 
same  justice  to  its  own  citizens.  The  books  of  the  treasury 
are  crowded  with  cases  of  damages  exacted  by  the  government 
from  American  citizens — and  one  is  now  selected,  merely  from 
its  peculiar  aptness  to  the  present  occasion. 

Some  years  ago,  Mr.  Stephen  Girard  sold  to  the  treasury  four 
bills,  two  of  which  returned  protested,  owing  to  the  insolvency 
of  his  correspondent  in  London;  when  the  two  others  became 
due,  they  were  paid  for  the  honor  of  Mr.  Girard  by  the  Messrs. 
Barings,  who  also  agreed  to  pay  the  two  first  in  London,  as  of 
the  day  on  which  they  were  payable.  Mr.  Girard  applied  to 
congress  for  exoneration  from  the  claim  of  20  percent,  damages, 
alleging: 

“That  from  the  said  sum  of  £22,500  sterling,  due  on  18th 
August  last,  being  passed  by  Sir  Francis  Baring  & Co.,  to  the 
credit  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  as 
on  the  day  the  same  became  due,  no  realloss  nr  damage  can  ac- 
crue to  the  United  States  from  the  said  bills  being  returned  un- 
der protest.5’* 

Congress-  rejected  the  claim,  and  Mr.  Girard  paid  the  dama- 
ges of  20  per  cent. 

On  that  occasion,  the  committee  of  claims  called  on  the  se- 
cretary ofthe  treasury,  Mr.  Gallatin,  and  in  his  answer,  which 
makes  part  of  their  report,  he  says  that  he  had  rejected  Mr. 
Girard’s  claim  for  four  reasons,  of  which  the  two  most  essen- 
tial are — 

“1st.  Because,  considering  the  large  amount  of  bills  (more 
than  two  millions  of  dollars),  annually  purchased  on  account  of 
government,  it  appeared  absolutely  necessary  never  to  give  up 
the  damages  whenever  a legal  right  to  them  had  accrued,  and 
because  that  right  has  in  every  instance  without  regard  to  per- 
sons or  circumstances,  been  enforced. 

“2d.  Because-,  if  abandoned  in  this  instance  and  for  that  rea- 
son, every  drawer  who  was  solvent  might,  by  making  a remit- 
tance to  the  bankers  in  Europe,  after  bills  protested  for  non- 
payment had  been  returned  to  the  treasury,  induce  them  to 
make  a similar  offer,  and  evade  the  payment  of  damages.” 

The  lapse  of  years  at  last  reversed  the  state  of  the  parties. 
Mr.  Girard  becomes  the  largest  stockholder  in  a corporation 
called  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  and  he  and  his  partners, 
in  the  course  of  their  bu-iness,  purchase  a bill  from  this  same 
officer,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  which  comes  back  pro- 
tested after  having  been  twice  paid  for.  Mr.  Girard’s  heirs,  and 
his  associates  apply  to  the  secretary — not  even  for  the  same 
amount  which  Mr.  Girard  formerly  paid — not  for  twenty  per 
cent,  the  damages  in  Pennsylvania— but  for  fifteen  per  cent. 
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the  damages  in  Washington;  and  the  only  answer  vouchsafed 
by  the  treasury  department  is,  that  the  claim  “has  no  founda- 
tion in  law  or  equity” — to  which  the  president  now  adds,  that 
it  is  an  attempt  to  “impair  the  credit  of  the  government,  and 
tarnish  the  honor  of  the  country.”  Such  a course  tends  to  an 
utter  confusion  of  all  ideas  of  justice;  nor  is  it  a thing  tolerable 
by  the  American  people,  that  an  individual  shall  go  among  the 
citizens  purchasing  bills  and  exacting  damages,  and  when  his 
own  bill,  sold  to  these  same  citizens,  returns  protested,  he  shall 
wrap  himself  up  in  his  official  immunity,  and  refuse  to  do  to 
his  fellow  citizens  what  he  has  compelled  them  to  do  to  him. 

But  supposing  all  this  to  be  directly  the  reverse  of  what  it 
really  is — supposing  the  claim  to  be  questionable  instead  of 
being  equitable  is  there  any  thing  in  it  which  can  at  all 
justify  this  denunciation  of  the  bank?  Here  is  a claim  made  by 
certain  American  citizens  for  damages  on  a bill  of  exchange, 
which  they  have  purchased  of  the  government.  The  question 
is  a legal  one.  The  judicial  tribunals  are  to  decide  it.  Yet 
while  the  bank  is  quietly  waiting  the  action  of  the  laws,  the 
president  of  the  United  Slates  prejudges  the  question — de- 
nounces the  bank  for  having  presumed  to  make  the  claim— and 
gives  that  to  the  country  as  a reason  why  he  should  instantly 
remove  a secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  order  to  subject  the  whole 
public  revenue  of  the  United  States  to  his  own  disposal. 

In  further  illustration  of  the  opposition  of  the  bank  to  his 
election,  he  next  proceeds  to  treat  of  certain  acts  of  the  board 
of  directors.  The  annunciation  of  these  is  prefaced  by  remarks 
on  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  facts,  their  recent  dis- 
closure and  their  great  enormity;  and  the  whole  is  concluded 
by  a complaint  of  the  “hundreds  of  thousands  and  even  mil- 
lions” which  may  be  employed  in  subverting  the  liberties  of  the 
country  and  in  disparaging  the  executive.  How  little  founda- 
tion in  fact  there  is  for  ail  this,  will  be  readily  seen  by  examin- 
ing the  allegations  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  presented. 

First.  He  says,  that  “although  the  charter  and  the  rules  of  the 
bank  both  declare  that  ‘not  less  than  seven  directors’  shall  be 
necessary  to  the  transaction  of  business,  yet  the  most  important 
business,  even  that  of  granting  discounts  to  any  extent,  is  en- 
trusted to  a committee  of  five  members  who  do  not  report  to  the 
board.” 

Now,  the  charter  does  not  require  seven  directors  to  make 
discounts. 

Nor  do  the  rules  of  the  bank  require  seven  directors. 

Nor  is  it  true  that  any  committee  of  five  has  this  power  to 
discount. 

Nor  does  any  committee  discount  without  reporting  to  the 
board. 

The  charier  says  that  “not  less  than  seven  directors  shall 
constitute  a board  for  the  transaction  of  business.”  But  the 
business  of  the  board  is  not  exclusively  nor  primarily  to  make 
loans; — its  business  is  to  govern  the  whole  institution.  If  the 
charter  required  seven  directors  to  make  a discount,  it  would 
have  said  so  of  the  boards  of  directors  of  the  branches,  whose 
more  exclusive  business  it  is  to  discount.  But  it  places  no  such 
restriction  on  the  branches,  where  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
discounts  are  made.  The  business  of  the  board  is  to  prescribe 
how  the  details  of  the  operations  of  the  bank  are  to  be  made — 
it  may  delegate  a portion  of  its  power  of  making  loans  to  com- 
mittees, for  in  truth  to  require  a board  of  seven  directors  to 
meet  before  any  bill  could  be  discounted,  would  entirely  destroy 
the  most  useful  operations  of  the  bank — and  accordingly  the 
exchange  committee  meet  every  day  for  the  purchase  of  bills, 
and  their  purchases  are  submitted  to  the  board  at  their  next 
meeting.  It  would  be  supposed  from  the  manner  in  whieh  it  is 
stated,  that  this  was  some  recent  innovation.  So  far  from  it, 
the  discounting  of  bills  of  exchange  was  formerly  done  by  a 
smaller  number  than  at  present.  On  the  13th  of  February, 
1821,  during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Cheves,  and  before  the 
time  of  the  present  officers,  a rule  was  adopted  that — 

“In  the  absence  of  the  exchange  committeee,  the  president 
and  cashier  shall  be  authorised  to  purchase  exchange  which 
may  be  offered  for  sale,  if  an  immediate  answer  be  desired,  and 
report  such  purchases  to  the  exchange  committee  at  its  next 
meeting  thereafter.” 

Thus  giving  the  power  here  complained  of  to  only  a single 
director  of  the  bank.  Yet  no  one  ever  imagined  that  it  was  a 
violation  of  the  charter.  In  truth  it  is  a power  exercised  very 
generally  by  the  officers  of  banks  throughout  the  U.  States. 

The  second  is — “To  cut  off  all  means  of  communication  with 
the  government  in  relation  to  its  most  important  acts,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  year,  not  one  of  the  government 
directors  was  placed  on  any  one  committee.  And  although, 
since,  by  an  unusual  remodelling  of  those  bodies  some  of  those 
directors  have  been  placed  on  some  of  the  committees,  they  are 
yet  entirely  excluded  from  the  committee  of  exchange,  through 
which  the  greatest  and  most  objectionable  loans  have  been 
made.” 

There  are  two  things  remarkable  in  this  paragraph — first 
the  strangeness  of  the  confession;  and  next,  the  fallacy  of  the 
statement.  It  is  here  asserted  that  not  to  have  the  government 
directors  on  committees  is  to  “cut  off  all  means  of  communi- 
cation with  the  government  in  relation  to  its  most  important 
acts;”  that  is  to  say  that  the  confidential  opinions  and  the  un- 
reserved expressions  used  by  their  colleagues  on  acommitteeare 
to  be  communicated  to  the  government.  It  is  precisely  this  fact 
thus  officially  announced,  which  would  make  these  directors 
unsafe  depositories  of  the  confidence  of  their  colleagues.  “At 
the  commencement  of  the  present  year,”  he  proceeds,  “not  one 


of  the  government  directors  was  placed  on  anyone  committee.” 
Now  of  these  directors  who  could  then  be  appointed,  there 
were  but  two  residents  of  Philadelphia— the  third  not  having 
yet  been  appointed.  Why  these  two  directors,  one  of  whom 
had  just  come,  for  the  first  time,  into  a banking  institution, 
were  not  named  on  the  committees,  in  the  place  of  old  and  va- 
lued directors,  it  would  be  more  inviduous  than  difficult  to  de- 
cide; but  that  there  was  no  studied  exclusion  was  obvious  from 
the  fact  that  at  the  very  next  quarterly  appointment,  two  out  of 
the  three  government  directors  were  placed  on  committees. 

Nor  is  there  any  foundation  for  the  assertion  that  any  “unu- 
sual remodelling”  of  these  committees  has  taken  place.  On 
the  contrary,  the  committees  were  appointed  quarterly,  as  they 
have  for  years  been  appointed,  and  not  the  slightest  remodelling 
of  them,  usual  or  unusual,  has  taken  place.  As  to  the  ex- 
change committees,  who  are  charged  with  the  arrangement  of 
the  foreign  and  domestic  exchanges  of  the  bank,  requiring 
commercial  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  business  and  the 
credit  of  individuals,  those  who  are  presumed  most  qualified, 
are  most  naturally  chosen.  These  directors  have  no  claim  to 
the  slightest  distinction  above  their  colleagues,  and  they  must 
take  their  chance  with  the  other  members  in  the  formation  of 
committees.  In  truth,  men  will  choose  their  associates  on  com- 
mittees, as  in  every  thing  else,  from  confidence  in  their  capa- 
city or  their  personal  qualities;  and  not  to  be  chosen  to  places 
of  trust  implies  only  that  others  are  more  trusted. 

The  third  is — “It  has  long  been  known  that  the  president  of 
the  bank,  by  his  single  will,  originates  and  executes  many  of 
the  most  important  measures  connected  with  the  management 
of  the  credit  of  the  bank;  and  that  the  committee,  as  well  as 
the  board  of  directors,  are  left  in  entire  ignorance  of  many  acts 
done,  and  correspondence  carried  on,  in  their  names  and  appa- 
rently under  their  authority.” 

An  assertion  so  general,  can  only  be  met  by  as  general  a denial; 
at  the  same  time  the  committee  deem  it  their  duty  to  declare, 
that  this  allegation,  so  positively  made,  as  of  a known  and  ac- 
knowledged fact,  while  it  charges  the  board  of  directors  with  a 
direliction  of  their  duty,  and  a surrender  of  their  trust,  does  the 
greatest  and  most  flagrant  wrong  to  the  officer  w ho  presides  over 
this  institution.  This  officer  lias  devoted  eleven  years  of  the 
best  portion  of  his  life,  and  all  his  time  and  all  his  talents  dur- 
ing that  period  to  the  service  of  the  bank:  lie  has,  at  all  times, 
consulted  freely  with  the  directors,  and  has  never  sought  to 
make  his  “single  will”  the  law  of  the  bank.  The  proofs  of  the 
ability  and  integrity  of  his  administration,  are  to  be  read  in  the 
prosperity  and  strength  of  the  institution;  in  the  reiterated  ap- 
probation of  the  stockholders;  and  in  the  unwavering  confi- 
dence of  the  successive  hoards  of  directors  who  have  been  the 
witnesses  of  his  labors.  And  the  committee  confidently  be- 
lieve, that  such  proof  can  never  be  obliterated  by  such  sweep- 
ing declarations,  let  them  emanate  from  what  source  they  may. 

The  fourth  is  in  the  following  passage: 

“The  expenditures  purporting  to  have  been  made  under  au- 
thority of  these  resolutions,  during  the  years  1831  and  1832, 
were  about  $80,000.  ” 

This,  too,  is  another  misstatement.  The  expenditures  pur- 
porting to  be  made  under  these  resolutions  during  the  years 
1831  and  1832  were,  as  will  be  explained  in  this  report,  exactly 
$48,287  90. 

The  fifth  is — “That  publications  have  been  prepared  and  ex- 
tensively circulated,  containing  the  grossest  invectives  against 
the  officers  of  the  government;  and  the  money  which  belongs  to 
the  stockholders  and  to  the  public,  has  been  freely  applied  in 
efforts  to  ilegrade,  in  public  estimation,  those  who  were  sup- 
posed to  be  instrumental  in  resisting  the  wishes  of  this  grasp- 
ing and  dangerous  institution.” 

“The  fact  lias  been  recently  disclosed,  that  an  unlimited  dis- 
cretion has  been,  and  is  now,  vested  in  the  president  of  the  bank 
to  expend  its  funds  in  payment  for  preparing  and  circulating  ar- 
ticles, and  purchasing  pamphlets  and  newspapers,  calculated 
by  their  contents  to  operate  on  elections  and  secure  a renewal 
of  its  charter.” 

Here  are  two  mistakes.  It  is  not  true  that  any  “publications 
have  been  prepared  and  extensively  circulated  containing  the 
grossest  invectives  against  the  officers  of  the  government.” 
Nor  is  it  true  that  any  power  is  vested  in  the  president  “for  pre- 
paring and  circulating  articles,  and  purchasing  pamphlets  and 
newspapers,  calculated  by  their  contents  to  operate  on  elections 
and  secure  a renewal  of  its  charter.”  No  such  power  is  given, 
and  no  such  power  is  exercised. 

The  power  actually  given  which  has  been  exercised,  and  will 
continue  to  be  exercised,  is  for  the  defence  of  the  bank  against 
the  calumnies  with  which  for  four  years,  the  institution  has  been 
pursued. 

The  sixth  is — “The  fact  that  the  bank  controls,  and  in  some 
cases  substantially  owns — and  by  its  money  supports,  some  of 
the  leading  presses  of  the  country,  is  now  more  clearly  under- 
stood.” 

This  whole  allegation  is  denied. 

The  bank  does  not  now  control,  and  never  did  control  any 
press  whatever — the  bank  does  not  own.  and  never  did  own  any 
press — the  bank  does  not  now  support,  nor  did  it  ever  support, 
by  its  money,  any  press.  Created  for  the  purpose  of  giving  aid 
to  every  branch  of  industry,  it  has  not  presumed  to  proscribe 
the  conductors  of  the  press  from  their  share  of  the  aecoumno- 

Idation  due  to  their  capital  and  industry.  Of  the  extent  and  the 
security  of  these  loans  the  directors  claim  the  exclusive  privi- 
lege of  judging. 
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The  course  of  this  inquiry  has  now  brought  the  committee  to 
the  second  paper  referred  to  them  by  the  board  signed  by  the 
government  directors.  It  appears  from  their  report  that  the 
president  of  the  United  States  addressed  a letter  to  them,  “di- 
recting them  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  expense  account 
of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  for  the  last  two  years,”  and 
particularly  “that  portion  which  embraced  expenditures  calcu- 
lated to  operate  on  the  elections” — which  examination  they 
state  “undoubtedly  present  circumstances  which  in  our  opinion 
warrant  the  belief  you  have  been  led  to  entertain.”  This  as- 
sertion of  a right  in  the  president  of  the  United  States  to  inquire 
into  the  expenses  of  the  bank,  with  a view  to  ascertain  whether 
any  money  was  expended  which  might  directly  or  indirectly 
interfere  with  his  own  personal  election,  is  alike  novel  and  un- 
tenable. His  authority,  as  we  have  seen,  is  limited  to  the  pow- 
er of  issuing  a scire  facias.  But  in  no  part  of  the  charter  of  the 
bank,  in  no  law  of  this  country  is  there  found  any  power  in  the 
president  to  interfere  in  the  internal  concerns  of  the  institution, 
or  to  direct  secret  investigations.  B-ut  that  which  they  regard 
with  surprise  and  regret  is,  that  these  directors,  having  such  a 
commission  to  execute  from  the  president,  never  communicat- 
ed the  fact  to  their  colleagues,  nor  to  the  officers  of  the  bank, 
and  white  these  officers  were  giving  to  them  the  freest  and  most 
unreserved  access  to  all  the  books  and  papers  of  the  bank,  and 
while  their  colleagues  were  sitting  in  perfect  confidence  by 
their  sides,  neither  those  officers  nor  the  directors  had  the  re- 
motest suspicion  of  this  official  investigation  into  their  conduct, 
begun  nearly  two  months  before  under  orders  of  the  president 
— until  they  read  it  in  the  newspapers.  When  at  the  meeting 
of  the  board,  after  its  publication,-  the  subject,  was  introduced, 
one  of  the  government  directors  in  effect  acknowledged  that 
they  had  purposely  concealed  their  object,  lest  if  their  col- 
leagues had  been  aware  of  it,  they  would  not  have  permitted  it. 
What  the  committee  deem  therefore  a subject  of  just  com- 
plaint, is  the  want  of  candor  in  thus  trying  their  colleagues, 
without  apprizing  them  that  they  were  on  trial,  or  giving  them 
any  chance  of  knowing  or  answerihg  the  charges  made  against 
them  by  the  president. 

The  report  itself  bears  manifest  evidence  of  the  haste  with 
which  it  was  prepared.  Thus  “we  proceeded,”  say  they,  “to 
look  in  to  such  of  the  vouchers  on  which  they  are  founded  as 
we  had  time  and  opportunity  to  do.”  They  state  that  they 
would  have  sent  copies  of  these  vouchers,  but  “the  time  and 
labor  necessary  for  this  mode  would  have  prevented  our  resort- 
ing to  it  at  present.”  When  the  truth  is,  that  a few  hours  of 
tranquil  industry,  would  have,  enabled  them  to  copy  every  word 
of  these  vouchers. 

Again  they  say,  “we  were  obliged  to  depend  on  our  own  par- 
tial inquiries.  The  errors  of  this  partial  and  hasty  inquiry  the 
committee  will  now  proceed  to  notice. 

1st.  The  first  impression  attempted  to  be  made  is  that,  what- 
ever is  here  stated  are  discoveries  of  things  hitherto  concealed, 
and  which  now  see  the  light  in  consequence  of  their  exertions. 
Thus  they  speak  of  the  expenditures  “discovered  by  us,”  and 
of  their  “investigations,”  that  they  requested  a particular  state- 
ment from  the  board,  which  “request  was  not  complied  with,” 
and  they  were  “obliged  to  depend  on  their  own  partial  inqui- 
ries.” And,  finally,  they  say  with  an  air  of  despondency,  “we 
fnust  infer  from  the  course  pursued  by  the  board  when  our  re- 
solutions were  submitted  to  them,  that  a more  exact  statement 
can  only  be  obtained  by  an  agent  directly  authorised  by  the 
executive.”  Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  such  an  im- 
pression. No  one  concealed — no  one  desired  to  conceal — no 
one  could  conceal  this  whole  matter.  The  resolutions  of  the 
board  were  on  the  minutes — the  expenses  under  them  were  all 
recorded  in  a book,  the  vouchers  all  referred  to  by  number  in 
that  book,  and  allot' them — minutes— expense  book  and  vouch- 
ers were  always  to  be  seen  and  examined  by  the  directors, 
so  that  the  whole  process  of  discovery  was  to  ask  for  the  books 
and  vouchers,  and  to  receive  them.  In  the  same  spirit,  they 
remark  that,  “the  expense  account,  as  made  up  in  the  book 
which  was  submitted  to  us,  contained  very  little  information 
relative  to  the' paiticulars  of  this  expenditure,  and  we  were 
obliged,  in  order  to  obtain  them,  to  resort  to  an  inspection  of 
the  vouchers.”  What  did  these  directors  expect  in  an  expense 
book?  This  book  contains  the  name  of  the  party,  the  sum  paid, 
and  the  number  of  the  voucher  which  supports  it;  and  the 
voucher  is  at  hand  to  verify  it:  If  they  meant  that  each  item  of 
each  account  should  be  copied  into  this  expense  book  they 
mean  that  which  no  expense  account  ever1  did  contain,  or  ever 
ought  to  contain;  and  the  objection  shows  only  the  spirit  in  which 
the  inquiry  was  conducted. 

2d.  Another  effort  is  to  make  it  appear  that  these  expendi- 
tures were  exclusively  at  the  hank  in  Philadelphia,  leaving  of 
course  the  inference  open,  that  the  expenditures  at  the  branches 
might  be  in  the  same  proportion.  “All  expenditures  of  this 
kind,”  say  the  committee,  “introduced  into  the  expense  ac- 
count, and  discovered  by  us,  we  found  to  be,  so  far  as  regards 
the  institution  in  this  city,  embraced  under  the  head  of  station- 
ary and  printing.” 

Now  the  truth  is,  that  these  expenses  were  not  confined  to 
Philadelphia,  but  embraced  all  the  United  States.  The  expense 
book  showed,  and  the  vouchers  proved,  that  these  expenditures 
were  made  in  various  and  remote  parts  of  the  union — a fact  too 
apparent  to  escape  immediate  observation. 

3d.  The  next  misrepresentation  is  this;  after  quoting  the  re- 
solutions, they  proceed— “In  pursuance,  it  is  presumed  of 
these  resolutions,  the  item  of  stationary  and  printing  was  in- 
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creased,  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  1831,  to  the  enormous 
sum  of  $29,979  92. 

Now  it  appears  on  the  very  face  of  the  expense  account,  that 
the  increase  to  this  enormous  sum,  so  far  from  having  been  oc- 
casioned by  these  resolutions,  was  caused  by  the  purchase  of 
large  quantities  of  paper  and  engravings  for  bank  notes,  and  by 
the  supply  of  common  stationery  for  t he  bank. 

The  enormous  sum  in  question  was  $29,979  92.  This  con- 
sisted of  the  following  items. 

Common  stationary,  ....  $1,080  32 

Printing  blank  forms  and  rules,  . . . 443  76 

Books,  . . . . . . 267  68 

Newspapers,  . . . . 179  91 

Engraving  bank  notes,  . . . 4,178  37 

Paper,  . . . . . . 300  00 

Silk  for  making  paper,  . . . 2,886  67 

Sheeting  for  do.  ....  1,421  94 

Silks  for  do 2,121  64 

Silks  for  do.  ....  788  13 

Subscription  to  the  coffee  house,  . . 10  00 


$13,678  42 

Printing  and  circulating  Mr.  Gallatin’s 
book  on  banking,  . . $3,941  23 

Do.  Smith  and  M’JDuffie,  . . 2,512  05 

Reviews  and  address  to  legislatures 
and  miscellaneous  items,  . 9,848  21 


$16,301  50 

So  that  this  enormous  increase  was  occasioned  in  a great  de- 
gree, by  having  a new  set  of  bank  notes  prepared  and  engraved, 
amounting  to  11,695  75 — and  moreover  nearly  one  half  of  this 
enormous  increase  has  no  relation  to  the  expenses  to  which  it 
is  meant  to  ascribe  it. 

4th.  The  next  is,  that  among  the  expenditures  noted,  is  one 
of  $1,447  75,  for  printing  “agreeably  to  order  and  letter  from 
John  Sergeant,  esq.”  The  gratuitous  introduction  of  the  name 
of  this  gentleman  is  obviously  designed  to  connect  his  agency 
with  some  political  purpose.  But  there  is  not  the  slighest  foun- 
dation for  it.  The  fact  itself  was  known  to  the  committee  of  in- 
vestigation in  1832,  and  although  urged  to  make  the  same  use  of 
it  as  is  now  attempted,  they  had  too  much  sense  of  justice  and 
honor  to  employ  it.  The  truth  is  this.  Early  in  the  year  1831, 
while  Mr.  Sergeant  was  a member  of  the  board  of  directors,  he 
received  a letter  from  Mr.  Wilson,  a very  respectable  printer, 
in  Steubenville;  proposing  to  reprint  the  reports  of  Messrs. 
Smith  and  McDuffie,  about  the  bank.  Mr.  Sergeant  present- 
ed the  letter  to  the  officer  of  the  bank,  who  was  charged 
by  the  board  with  the  multiplication  of  these  reports,  and 
was  requested  by  him  to  apprise  Mr.  Wilson,  that  he  might 
print  a certain  number  of  copies.  He  did  so.  In  sending  bis 
account,  as  be  had  not  communicated  with  any  officer  of  the 
bank,  he  referred  to  his- authority  to  do  the  work,  as  having 
come  through  Mr.  Sergeant,  and  thus  the  receipt  stands.  So 
that  the  whole  agency  of  Mr.  Sergeant  was  to  answer  an  appli- 
cation to  him  as  a director,  from  a printer,  to  print  some  reports 
of  committees  of  congress,  and  other  documents  on  the  con- 
cerns of  the  bank. 

5th.  The  next  is,  the  effort  to  make  it  appear  that  all  the  ex- 
penses reported,  had  been  made  to  influence  public  elections. 
This  is  not  expressly  asserted,  but  it  is  so  stated  as  inevitably 
to  convey  that  impression.  Thus  they  say,  “we  deemed  itex- 
pedient  at  present  to  confine  our  investigations  to  that  portion 
which  embraced  expenditures  calculated  to  operate  on  the 
elections.  All  expenditures  of  this  kind,  introduced  into  the 
expense  account  and  discovered  by  us,  we  found  to  be,  so  far 
as  regards  the  institution  in  this  city,  embraced  under  the  head 
of  stationary  and  printing.  To  it,  therefore,  we  chiefly  direct- 
ed,” Sic.  Sic. 

Then  follows  a list  of  expenses,  all  of  which  it  is  intended  to 
represent  as  calculated  to  influence  elections.  Thus  in  the  case 
just  cited,  they  proclaim  the  enormous  sum  of  $29,979  92,  which 
they  presume  to  have  been  expended  in  pursuance  of  the  re- 
solutions, and  of  course  as  having  a bearinc  on  elections — 
Now  we  have  just  seen,  that  of  this  whole  $29,000,  more  than 
$13,000  were  for  bank  notes  and  miscellaneous  stationary,  that 
$3,941  23  was  for  Mr.  Gallatin’s  book  on  currency,  which 
could  have  no  possible  connection  with  elections;  that  $2,500 
were  for  reprinting  Mr.  McDuffie’s  and  general  Smith’s  reports, 
which  congress  itself  had  reprinted  in  unusual  numbers,  and 
that  of  the  whole  remaining  sum  of  $10,000  for  miscellaneous 
expenses,  none  could  be  spent  on  elections  from  the  simple 
fact  that,  in  this  first  half  year  of  1831,  no  elections  of  any  kind  in 
which  the  bank  could,  by  any  possibility,  have  an  interest,  were 
impending  for  eighteen  months  to  come,  or  even  in  remote  agi- 
tation; yet  this  report  would  convey,  to  the  majority  of  readers, 
the  belief  that  the  whole  of  the  $29,000  were  lavished  upon  elec- 
tions. 

But  the  most  signal  error  i?  reserved  for  the  last. 

They  say,  “it  appears  by  the  expense  account,  of  the  bank 
for  the  years  1831  and  1832,  that  upwards  of  $80,000  were  ex- 
pended and  charged  under  the  head  of  stationary  and  printing 
din  ing  that  period;  and  that  a large  proportion  of  this  was  paid 
to  the  proprietors  of  newspapers  and  periodical  journals;  and 
for  the  printing,  distribution  and  postage  of  immense  numbers 
of  pamphlets  and  newspapers,”  &c.  Now  it  is  true  that  the 
expense  of  printing  and  stationary  for  those  two  years  was  up, 
l wards  of  $80,000,  but  by  using  the  vague  phrases  of  a “large 
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proportioa”  and  ‘‘immense  numbers,”  the  impression  convey- 
ed to  the  mind  is,  that  the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  this 
amount,  must  have  been  disbursed  for  the  object  to  which  the 
president  objects;  and  accordingly  the  president,  in  his  paper, 
states  in  so  many  words,  that  “the  expenditures  purporting  to 
have  been  made  under  authority  of  these  resolutions,  during 
the  years  1831  and  1832,  were  about  $80,000,”  and  thus  the 
misstatement  insinuated  in  the  report,  becomes  declared  in  the 
manifesto. 

Now  these  directors  must  have  perceived  that  of  these 
$80,0000, 

There  were  paid  for  making  and  printing  bank  notes  $24,591  96 
For  printing  blank  forms  and  other  necessary  papers  1,848  08 
For  books  and  stationary  6,053  88 

For  various  miscellaneous  expenses  653  25 


Making  a total  of  $33,593  76 

So  that  at  once  more  than  thirty  three  thousand  dollars  of  the 
eighty  thousand  aro  shown  to  have  no  connection  whatever 
with  the  matter  of  this  reproach. 

It  is  moreover  to  be  observed  that  the  committee  of  investi- 
gation of  1832,  examined  the  subject — had  this  very  expense 
book  before  them;  remark  in  their  report  the  increase  of  the  ex- 
pense of  printing,  but  it  may  be  presumed  that  neither  they, 
nor  any  other  authority,  till  now,  thought  such  a subject  worthy 
of  being  pursued. 

Having  thus  exposed  the  errors  of  this  report,  the  committee 
will  briefly  state  the  facts  in  regard  to  these  disbursements. 

The  course  adopted  by  the  bank  has  been  simple,  plain  and 
avowed.  It  is  this: 

The  bank  of  the  United  States,  like  every  other  bank,  derives 
much  of  its  advantages  from  its  credit,  and  its  general  reputa- 
tion for  solvency;  and  the  directors  are  therefore,  bound  by  offi- 
cial as  well  as  personal  considerations  to  remove  unfounded 
prejudices,  and  to  repel  injurious  calumnies  on  the  institution 
entrusted  to  their  care. 

Soon  after  the  first  message  to  congress,  issued  by  the  signer 
of  the  present  paper,  it  became  necessary  to  counteract  the 
schemes  for  the  destruction  of  the  bank  by  the  diffusion  of  in 
telligence  among  tire  people.  Accordingly,  the  following  reso- 
lutions have  been  adopted  by  the  boards 

On  the  30th  of  November,  1830,  “the  president  submitted  to 
the  board  a copy  of  an  article  on  banks  and  currency,  just  pub- 
lished in  the  American  Quarterly  Review  of  this  city,  con- 
taining a favorable  notice  of  this  institution,  and  suggested  the. 
expediency  of  making  the  views  of  the  author  more  extensive- 
ly known  to  the  public  than  they  can  be  by  means  of  the  sub- 
scription list— whereupon  it  was  on  motion. 

Resolved , That  the  president  be  authorised  to  take  such  mea- 
sures in  regard  to  the  circulation  of  the  contents  of  the  said  ar- 
ticle, either  in  the  whole  or  in  part,  as  he  may  deem  most  for 
the  interest  of  the  bank. 

On  the  11th  ofMarch,  1831,  “the  president  stated  to  the  board 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  general  desire  expressed  by  the 
directors  at  one  of  their  meetings  of  the  last  year,  subsequent 
to  the  adjournment  of  congress,  and  a verbal  understanding 
with  the  board,  measures  had  been  taken  by  him  in  the  course 
of  that  year,  for  printing  numerous  copies  of  the  reports  of  gene- 
ral Smith,  and  Mr.  McDuffie,  on  the  subject  of  this  bank,  and 
for  widely  disseminating  their  contents  through  the  United 
States;  and  that  he  had  since,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  given 
him  by  a resolution  of  this  board,  adopted  on  the  30th  day  of 
November  last,  caused  a large  addition  of  Mr.  Gallatin’s  essay 
on  banks  and  currency,  to  be  published  and  circulated  in  like 
manner,  at  the  expense  of  the  bank.  He  suggested,  at  the  same 
time  the  expediency  and  propriety  of  extending  still  more  wide- 
ly a knowledge  of  the  concerns  of  this  institution,  by  means  of 
the  republication  of  other  valuable  articles,  which  had  issued 
from  the  daily  and  periodical  press. 

Whereupon  it  was,  on  motion, 

tlResolved,  That  the  president  is  hereby  authorized  to  cause 
to  be  prepared  and  circulated;  such  documents  and  papers  as 
may  communicate  to  the  people  information  in  regard  to  the  na- 
ture and  operations  of  the  bank.  ” 

And  finally  on  the  16th  of  August,  1833,  the  following  reso- 
lution:— 

“ Resolved , That  the  board  have  confidence  in  the  wisdom 
and  integrity  of  the  president,  and  in  the  propriety  of  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  30th  of  November,  1830,  and  11th  of  March, 
1831 — and  entertain  a full  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  a re- 
newed attention  to  the  objects  of  the  resolutions';  and  that  the 
president  be  authorised  and  requested  to  continue  his  exertions 
for  the  promotion  of  said  objects.” 

The  resolutions  of  1830  and  1831,  were  passed  openly  and 
unanimously  by  the  board,  the  two  government  directors  who 
attended  concurring  in  them— and  they  have  been  carried  into 
effect  without  the  least  reserve  or  seerecy.  The  form  of  the 
resolution  was  the  same  as  that  adopted  on  a kindred  subject— 
the  arrest  of  counterfeiters — a short  time  previous,  on  23d  of 
October,  1830.  K ’ 

“ Resolved , That  the  president  of  this  bank  be  authorised  to 
take  whatever  measures  he  may  think  proper  for  the  discovery 
and  arrest  of  counterfeiters  of  the  notes'  and  drafts,  and  to  in- 
cur such  expenses  from  time  to  time  in  effecting  that  object  as 
he  may  deem  useful  or  necessary. 

The  expenses  incurred/as  stated  in  the  expense  account,  in 
executing  these  resolutions,  from  December,  1829,  when  the 
first  assault  was  made  on  the  bank  by  the  president  to  the  pre- 


sent time,  running  through  the  years  1829,  1830,  1831, 1832  and 
1833,  amount  to  $58,265  05,  making  an  average  for  the  last  four 
years  of  $14,583  76,  a year. 

During  that  period,  the  total  expenses  under  the  head  of  print- 
ing and  stationary,  amounted  to  $105,057  73 

Of  which  the  proportion  for  the  defence 
of  the  bank  was  $58,265  04 

And  for  the  miscellaneous  expenses  of 
book3  and  stationary  46,792  69 

$105,057  73 

This  will  be  seen  more  perspicuously  in  the  following  state- 
ment: 


Printing  and  cir- 
culating reports 
to  congress. 

1830  $5,085  67 

1831  2,650  97 

1832  4,395  63 

1833 


Speeches  in  congress 
and  other  miscella- 
npous  publications. 
$2,291  47 
19.057  56 
22;  183  74 
2,600  00 


Rooks  and 
stationary. 
$6,704  33 
21,496  26 
12,098  57 
6,473  53 


$12,132  27  $46,132  77  $46,792  69 

So  that  the  general  result  is,  that  within  four  years  past  the 
bank  has  been  obliged  to  incur  an  expense  of  $58,000  to  defend 
itself  against  injurious  misrepresentations. 

This  has  been  done  with  regret  that  it  should  be  necessary,  but 
with  the  strongest  conviction  of  its  propriety,  and  without  the 
slightest  wish  either  to  disavow  or  conceal  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  bank  asserts  its  clear  right  to  defend  itself  equally 
against  those  who  circulate  false  statements,  and  those  who  cir- 
culate false  notes.  Its  sole  object,  in  either  case,  is  self  de- 
fence. It  cannot  suffer  itself  to  he  calumniated  down,  and  the 
interests  confided  to  its  care  sacrificed  by  falsehoods.  A war 
of  unexampled  violence  has  been  waged  against  the  bank.  The 
institution  defends  itself.  Its  assailants  are  what  are  called  po- 
liticians, and  when  statements  which  they  cannot  answer,  are 
presented  to  the  country,  they  reproach  the  bank  with  irrterfer- 
ing  in  politics.  As  these  assaults,  too,  are  made  at  the  period 
of  public  elections;  the  answers  of  the  bank  must  of  course  fol- 
low at  the  same  time;  and  thus,  because  these  politicians  assail 
the  bank  on  the  eve  of  elections,  unless  the  institution  stands 
mute,  it  is  charged  with  interfering  in  politics  and  influencing 
elections.  The  bank  has  never  interfered  in  the  slightest  degree 
in  politics,  and  never  influenced  or  sought  to  influence  elec- 
tions, but  it  will  not  be  deterred  by  the  menaces  or  clamors  of 
politicians,  from  executing  its  duty  in  defending  itself.  Of  the 
time  and  manner  and  degree  and  expense  connected  with  this 
service,  the  board  of  directors  claim  to  be  the  sole  and  exclusive 
judges.  Whether  the  defence  is  too  costly,  is  for  the  stockhold- 
ers, whose  interests  are  sustained  by  it,  to  decide;  but  certainly, 
the  assailants  themselves  have  no  right  to  complain  of  the  ex- 
penses they  have  occasioned.  Their  own  duty  in  the  full  pro- 
portion which  may  be  needed  for  defending  the  institution  en- 
trusted to  them,  the  board  of  directors  will  cheerfully  and  zea- 
lously perform. 

The  committee  conclude  this  examination  by  offering,  as  the 
result  of  their  reflections,  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  removal  of  the  public  funds  from  the  bank 
of  the  United  States,  under  the  circumstances,  and  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  has  been  effected,  is  a violation  of  the  contract 
between  the  government  and  the  bank — and  that  the  president 
be  instructed  to  present  a memorial  to  congress  requesting  that 
redress  should  be  afforded  for  the  wrong  which  has  been  done 
to  the  institution. 


REMOVAL  OF  THE  DEPOSITES. 

Report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  on  the  removal  of  the 
public  deposites  from  the  bank  of  the  United  States — made  to 
both  houses  of  congress,  Dfec.  4th,  1833. 

Treasury  department,  December  3d,  1833. 
Sir: — In  pursuance  of  the  power  reserved  to  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  by  the  act  of  congress,  entitled,  “an  act  to  incor- 
porate the  subscribers  to  the  bank  of  the  United  States,”  I 
have  directed,  that  the  deposites  of  the  money  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  be  made  in  the  said  bank,  or  branches  thereof, 
but  in  certain  state  banks,  which  have  been  designated  for  that 
purpose.  And  1 now  proceed  to  lay  before  congress  the  rea- 
sons which  induced  me  to  give  this  order  and  direction. 

The  sixteenth  section  of  the  law  above  mentioned,  is  in  the 
following  words:  “And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  deposites 
of  the  mone.y  of  the  United  States,  in  places  in  which  the  said 
bank  and  branches  thereof  may  be  established,  shall  be  made  in 
said  bank  or  branches  thereof,  unless Ihe  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury shall  at  any  time  otherwise  order  and  direct,  in  which  case 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  shall  immediately  lay  before  con- 
gress, if  in  session,  and  if  not,  immediately  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  next  session,  the  reasons  of  such  order  or 
direction.” 

It  has  been  settled  by  repeated  adjudications,  that  a charter 
granted  by  a state  to  a corporation  like  that  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  is  a contract  between  the  sovereignty  which 
grants  it,  and  the  stockholders.  The  same  principles  must  ap- 
ply to  a charter  granted  by  the  United  States,  and  consequently 
the  act  incorporating,  the  bank  is  to  be  regarded  as  a contract 
between  the  United  States  of  the  one  part  and  the  stockholders 
of  the  other;  and  by  the  plain  terms  of  this  contract,  as  con- 
tained in  the  section  above  quoted,  the  stockholders  have 
agreed,  that  the  power  reserved  to  the  secretary  over  the  depo- 
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sites  shall  not  be  restricted  to  any  particular  contingencies,  but 
be  absolute  and  unconditional  us  far  as  their  interests  are  in- 
volved in  the  removal.  The  order,  therefore,  of  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  directing  the  public  money  to  be  deposited  else- 
where, can  in  no  event  be  regarded  as  a violation  of  the  con- 
tract with  tlie  stockholders,  nor  impair  any  right  secured  to 
them  by  the  charter. 

The  treasury  department  being  entrusted  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  finances  of  the  country,  it  was  always  the  duty 
of  the  secretary,  in  the  absence  of  any  legislative  provision  on 
tiie  subject,  to  take  care  that  the  public  money  was  deposited  in 
safe  keeping,  in  the  hands  of  faithful  agents,  and  in  convenient 
places,  ready  to.be  applied  according  to  the  wants  of  the  go- 
vernment. The  law  incorporating  the  bank  has  reserved  to 
him,  in  its  full  extent,  the  power  he  before  possessed.  It  does 
not  confer  on  him  a new  power,  but  reserves  to  him  his  former 
authority,  without  any  nevv  limitation.  The  obligation  to  as- 
sign the  reasons  for  his  direction  to  deposite  the  money  of  the 
United  States  elsewhere,  cannot  be  considered  as  a restriction 
of  the  mower,  because  the  right  of  the  secretary  to  designate 
the  place  of  deposite  was  always  necessarily  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  congress.  And  as  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  presides 
over  one  of  the  executive  departments  of  the  government,  and 
liis  power  over  this  subject  forms  a part  of  the  executive  duties 
of  his  office,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  exercised  must  be  sub- 
ject to  the  supervision  of  the  officer  to  whom  the  constitution 
has  confided  the  whole  executive  power,  and  has  required  to 
take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed. 

The  faith  of  the  United  States  is,  however,  pledged,  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  section  above  stated,  that  the  public 
money  shall  be  deposited  in  this  bank,  unless  “the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  shall  otherwise  order  and  direct.”  And  as  this 
agreement  has  been  entered  into  by  congress,  in  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  the  place  of  deposite  could  not  be  changed  by  a 
legislative  act,  without  disregarding  a pledge,  which  the  legisla- 
ture has  given;  and  the  money  of  the  United  States  must  there- 
fore continue  to  be  deposited  in  the  bank,  until  the  last  hour  of 
its  existence,  unless  it  shall  be  otherwise  ordered  by  the  authori- 
ty mentioned  in  the  charter.  The  power  over  the  place  of  de- 
posite for  the  public  money  Would  seem  properly  to  belong  to 
the  legislative  department  of  the  government,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  why  the  authority  to  withdraw  it  from  this  bank  was 
confided  exclusively  to  the  executive.  But  the  terms  of  the 
charter  appear  to  be  too  plain  to  admit  of  question:  and  although 
congress  should  be  satisfied  that  the  public  money  Was  not  safe 
in  the  care  of  the  bank,  or  should  be  convinced  that  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people  of  the  United  States  imperiously  demanded 
the  removal,  yet  the  passage  of  a law  directing  it  to  be  done, 
would  be  a breach  of  the  agreement  into  which  they  have  en- 
tered. 

. Assuming  this  to  be  the  true  construction  of  the  charter  to 
the  bank,  it  must  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to 
withdraw  the  deposites  of  the  public  money  from  that  institu- 
tion, whenever  the  change  would  in  any  degree  promote  the 
public  interest.  It  is  hot  necessary  that  the  deposites -Should  be 
unsafe  in  order  to  justify  the  removal.  The  authority  to  re- 
move is  not  limited  to  such  a contingency.  The  bank  may  foe 
perfectly  solvent,  and  prepared  to  meet  promptly  all  demands 
upon  it.  It  may  have  been  faithful  in  the  performance  of  its 
duties,  and  yet  the  public  interest  may  require  the  deposites  to 
foe  withdrawn.  And  as  that  cannot  be  done  without  the  action 
of  this  department,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  would  betray 
the  trust  confided  to  him,  if  he  did  not  cause  the  deposites  to  be 
made  elsewhere,  whenever  the  charge  would  advance  the  pub- 
lic interests,  or  public  convenience.  The  safety  of  the  depo- 
sites— the  ability  of  the  bank  to  meet  its  engagements— its  fide- 
lity in  tiie  performance  of  its  obligations— are  only  a part  of  the 
considerations  by  which  his  judgment  must  be  guided.  The 
general  interest  and  convenience  of  the  people  must  regulate 
his  conduct. 

This  principle  was  distinctly  asserted  by  Mr.  Crawford  when 
he  was  secretary  of  the  treasury,  soon  after  the  bank  obtained 
its  charter.  In  a postcript  to  his  letter  to  the  president  of  the 
Mechanics’  bank  of  New  York,  dated  February  13th,  1817,  he 
says:  “the  secretary  of  the  treasury  will  always  be  disposed  to 
support  the  credit  of  the  state  banks,  and  will  invariably  direct 
transfers  from  the  deposites  of  the  public  money  in  aid  of  their 
legitimate  exertions  to  maintain  their  credit.  But  as  the  pro- 
position of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  excludes  the  idea  of 
pressure  on  its  part,  no  measure  of  that  nature  appears  to  be 
necessary  at  this  time.”  Other  passages  in  the  correspondence 
of  Mr.  Crawford  with  the  banks,  about,  the  period  above  men- 
tioned might  be  referred  to,  equally  indicating  the  same  opinion; 
and  at  that  day  no  doubt,  seems  to  have  been  entertained  of  the 
ower  or  of  the  duty  of  the  secretary  in  relation  to  this  subject, 
t does  not  appear  to  have  been  then  even  suggested,  that  the 
right  of  removal  depended  on  the  solvency  of  the  bank,  or 
the  safety  of  the  public  money  committed  to  its  custody.  On 
the  contrary,  in  the  passage  above  quoted,  the  superior  safety 
of  the  state  banks  is  by  no  means  regarded  as  necessary  to  give 
him  the  right  to  make  the  transfer  to  them. 

For  he  declares  that  he  will  give  the  deposites  to  the  state 
banks,  on  account  of  their  weakness,  and  to  protect  them  from 
the  bank  of  the  United  States,  if  by  means  of  its  superior 
strength,  it  squglit  to  oppress  them.  Nor  can  any  distinction  be 
taken  between  the  transfer  of  a part,  and  the  transfer  of  the 
whole  sum,  remaining  on  deposite.  The  language  of  the  char- 
ter recognises  no  such  distinction,  and  the  principles  asserted 


by  Mr.  Crawford,  would  have  led  him  to  the  removal  of  the 
whole  amount  of  the  public  money  to  the  stale  banks,  if  a pres- 
sure on  the  part  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  had  rendered 
such  a measure  necessary,  in  order  to  support  the  state  banks  in 
their  legitimate  exertions  to  maintain  their  credit. 

The  language  of  the  law  therefore,  and  the  usage  and  prac- 
tice of  the  government  under  it,  establish  the  following  princi- 
ples. 

1st.  That  the  power  of  removal  was  intended  to  be  reserved 
exclusively  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  that  according 
tothe  stipulations  in  the  charter,  congress  could  not  direct  it  to 
be  done. 

2d.  That  the  power  reserved  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
does  not  depend  for  its  exercise  merely  on  the  safety  of  the  pub- 
lic money  in  the  hands  of  the  bank,  nor  upon  the  fidelity  with, 
which  it  ha3  conducted  itself;  but  lie  has  the  right  to  remove 
the  deposites,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  remove  them,  whenever  the 
public  interest  or  convenience  will  be  promoted  by  the  change. 

Taking  these  two  principles  as  unquestionable,  1 proceed  to 
slate  the  reasons  which  induced  me  to  believe  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  interest  and  convenience  of  the  people  that  the 
bank  of  the  United  States  should  cease  to  be  the  depository  of 
the  public  money. 

The  charter  of  the  bank  will  expire,  according  to  the  existing 
law  on  the  subject,  on  the  third  of  March,  1836;  and  for  two 
years  after  the  termination  of  the  charter,  it  is  authorized  to 
use  the  corporate  name  for  the  final  settlement  and  liquidation 
of  the  affairs  and  accounts  of  the  corporation,  and  for  the  sale 
and  disposition  of  their  estate — but  not  for  any  other  purpose. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  executive  departments  of  the  government  to 
exercise  the  powers  conferred  on  them,  and  to  regulate  the  dis- 
cretion confided  to  them,  according  to  the  existing  laws  and 
they  cannot  be  allowed  to  speculate  on  the  chances  of  future 
changes  by  the  legislative  authority. 

Perhaps  there  may  be  cases,  in  which  the  discretion  vested 
in  an  executive  department  might  with  propriety  be  in  some 
degree  influenced  by  the  expectation  of  future  legislation.  But 
they  must  be  cases  in  which  the  principles  of  justice,  or  the 
public  interest  manifestly  call  for  an  alteration  of  the  law,  or 
where  some  expression  of  the  public  opinion  has  strongly  indi- 
cated that  a change  will  probably  be  made.  But  where  nothing 
of  this  kind  exists,  an  executive  officer  of  the  goverment  is  not 
authorised  to  regulate  a discretion,  which  the  law  has  entrust- 
ed to  him,  upon  the  assumption  that  the  law  will  be  changed. 

In  deciding  upon  the  course  which  it  was  my  duly  to  pursue 
in  relation  to  the  deposites,  1 did  not  feel  myself  justified  in  an- 
ticipating the  renewal  of  the  character  on  either  of  the  above 
mentioned  grounds.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  bank  has  no 
claim  to  renewal,  founded  on  the  justice  of  congress.  For,  in- 
dependently of  tiie  many"  serious  and  insurmountable  objec- 
tions, which  its  own  conduct  has  furnished,  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  the  grant  to  this  corporation  of  exclusive  privileges, 
at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  community,  for  twenty  years, 
can  give  it,  a right  to  demand  the  stiff  further  enjoyment  of  its 
profitable  monopoly.  Neither  could  I act  upon  tiie  assumption 
that  the  public  interest  required  tiie  recharter  of  the  bank,  be- 
cause I am  firmly  persuaded  that  the  law  which  created  this 
corporation,  in  many  of  its  provisions,  is  not  warranted  by  the 
constitution,  and  that  theexistence  of  such  a powerful  moneyed 
monopoly,  is  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  tothe 
purity  of  our  political  institutions. 

The  manifestations  of  public  opinion,  instead  of  being  favor- 
able to  a renewal,  have  been  decidedly  to  the  contrary,  And  I 
have  always  regarded  the  result  of  the  last  ejection  of  the  pre- 
sident of  the  United  States,  as  the  declaration  of  a majority  of 
the  people  that  the  charter  ought  not  to  be  renewed.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  state  here,  what  is  now  a matter  of  history.  The 
question  of  the  renewal  of  the  charter  was  introduced  into  the 
election  by  the  corporation  itself.  Its  voluntary  application  to 
congress  for  the  renewal  of  its  charter  four  years  before  it  expir- 
ed , and  upon  the  eve  of  the  election  of  president  wa3  under 
stood  on  all  sides  as  bringing  forward  that  question  for  inciden- 
tal decision,  at  the  then  approaching  election.  It  was  accord- 
ingly argued  on  both  sides,  before  the  tribunal  of  the  people, 
and  their  verdict  pronounced  against  the  bank,  by  the  election 
of  the  candidate  who  was  known  to  have  been  always  inflexi- 
bly opposed  to  it. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I could  not  have  been  justified, 
upon  either  of  the  grounds  above  mentioned,  in  anticipating 
any  change  in  the  existing  laws  in  relation  to  the  bank;  and  as 
the  act  of  congress  which  created  the  corporation,  limits  its  du- 
ration to  the  third  of  March,  1836,  it  became  my  duty,  as  secre 
tary  of  the  treasury,  in  executing  the  trust  confided  to  me,  un- 
der the  law,  to  look  to  that  period  of  time,  as  the.  termination  of 
its  corporate  existence.  I had  no  sufficient  grounds  for  presum- 
ing that  the  law  would  be  altered  in  this  respect,  by  future  le- 
gislation, and  a new  charter  be  granted  to  the  bank.  It  was, 
therefore,  incumbent  upon  me,  in  discharging  my  official  duties, 
to  act  upon  the  assumption,  that  tliis  corporation  would  not 
continue  in  being  after  the  lime  above  specified.  And  in  this 
state  of  things,  without  any  reference  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  bank  had  conducted  itself,  it  became  necessary  to  decide, 
whether  the  deposites  ought  to  remain  in  the  bank  until  the  end 
of  its  corporate  life,  or  be  removed  at  some  earlier  period.  In 
forming  my  opinion  on  this  subject,  I could  only  inquire  which 
of  these  measures  would  most  conduce  to  the  public  good. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  interests  of  the  country  would  not  be 
promoted  by  permitting  the  deposites  of  the  public  money  to 
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continue  in  the  bank  until  its  charter  expired.  Judging  from  the 
past,  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  will  always  amount  to  seve- 
ral millions  of  dollars.  It  would  evidently  produce  serious  in- 
convenience, if  such  a large  sum  were  left  in  possession  of  the 
bank  until  the  last  moment  of  its  existence;  and  then  be  sud- 
denly withdrawn,  when  its  immense  circulation  is  returning 
upon  it  to  be  redeemed,  and  its  private  depositors  removing 
their  funds  into  other  institutions.  The  ability  of  the  bank, 
under  such  circumstances,  to  be  prompt  in  its  payments  to  the 
government,  may  be  well  doubted,  even  if  the  ultimate  safety 
of  the  deposites  could  be  relied  upon.  Besides  the  principal 
circulating  medium  now  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  the  one 
most  commonly  used  in  the  exchanges  between  distant  places, 
consists  of  the  notes  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  and  its 
numerous  branches.  The  sudden  withdrawal  df  its  present 
amount  of  circulation,  or  its  sudden  depreciation,  before  any 
other  sound  and  convenient  currency  was  substituted  for  it, 
would  certainly  produce  extensive  evils,  and  be  sensibly  felt 
among  ail  classes  of  society. 

It  is  well  understood  that  the  superior  credit  heretofore  en- 
joyed by  the  notes  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  was  not 
founded  on  any  particular  confidence  in  its  management  or  so- 
lidity. It  was  occasioned  altogether  by  the  agreement  on  be- 
half of  the  public  in  the  act  of  incorporation,  to  receive  them 
in  all  payments  to  the  United  Slates;  and  it  was  this  pledge  on 
the  part  of  the  government  which  gave  general  currency  to  the 
notes  payable  at  remote  branches.  The.same  engagement,  in 
favor  of  any  other  moneyed  institution,  would  give  its  notes 
equal  credit,  and  make  them  equally  convenient  for  the  pur- 
poses of  commerce.  But  this  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  will  cease  on  the  3d  of  March  1836,  when  the 
charter  expires;  and  as  soon  as  this  happens,  all  the  outstanding 
notes  of  the  bank  will  lose  the  peculiar  value  they  now  possess, 
and  the  notes  payable  at  distant  places  become  as  much  depre- 
ciated as  the  notes  of  local  banks.  And  if,  in  the  mean  time, 
no  other  currency  is  substituted  in  its  place,  by  common  con- 
sent, it  is  easy  to  foresee  the  extent  of  the  embarrassment 
which  would  be  caused  by  the  sudden  derangement  of  the  cir- 
culating medium.  It  would  be  too  late  at  that  time,  to  provide 
a substitute,  which  would  ward  off  the  evil.  The  notes  of  the 
hank  of  the  U.  States  in  circulation  on  the  second  of  September 
last,  which  was  the  date  of  the  latest  return  before  me  when 
the  order  for  removal  was  given,  amounted  to  $ 18,413,287  07, 
scattered  in  every  part  of  the  United  States.  And  if  a safe  and 
sound  currency  were  immediately  provided,  on  tiie  termination 
of  the  charter,  to  take  the  places  of  these  notes,  it  would  still 
require  time  to  bring  it  into  general  use,  and  in  the  interim,  the 
people  would  be  subjected  to  all  the  inconveniences  and  losses 
which  necessarily  arise  from  an  unsound  state  of  the  currency. 
The  evil  would  be  so  great  and  the  distress  so  general,  that  it 
might  even  compel  congress,  against  its  wishes,  to  recharter 
■thtTbaok:  and  perhaps  more  effectual  means  could  hardly  be  de- 
vised for  insuring  the  renewal  of  the  charter. 

It  is  evident  that  a state  of  things  so  much  to  be  deprecated 
can  only  be  avoided  by  timely  preparation  and  the  continuance 
of  the  deposites  can  only  be  justified  by  the  determination  to 
renew  the  charter.  The  state  banks  can,  I have  no  doubt,  fur- 
nish a general  circulating  medium,  quite  as  uniform  in  value,  as 
that  which  has  been  afforded  by  the  bank  of  the  United  Slates. 
Probably  more  so.  For  it  is  well  known,  that  in  some  of  the 
cities,  the  branches  of  the  bank,  have  been  in  the  habit,  when- 
ever they  thought  proper,  of  refusing  to  honor  the  notes  of  their 
own  bank,  payable  at  other  branches,  when  they  were  not  offer- 
ed in  discharge  of  a debt  due  to  the  United  Slates. — But  a cur- 
rency founded  on  the  notes  of  state  banks  could  not  be  sudden- 
ly substituted  for  that  heretofore  furnished  by  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  and  take  the  place  of  it  at  the  same  moment,  in 
every  part  of  the  union.  It  is  essential  that  the  change  should 
be  gradual,  and  sufficient  time  should  be  allowed  to  suffer  it  to 
make  its  way  by  the  ordinary  operations  of  commerce,  without 
requiring  a hasty  and  violent  effort. 

In  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  would  be  highly  injudicious  to 
suffer  the  deposites  to  remain  in  the  bank  of  the  United  States, 
until  the  close  of  its  corporate  existence.  And  as  they  cannot 
be  withdrawn  without  the  action  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasu- 
ry, it  must  unavoidably  become  his  duty  at  some  period  of  time, 
to  exercise  the  power  of  removal.  Laying  aside,  therefore,  for 
the  present,  all  the  considerations  which  the  misconduct  of  the 
bank  has  furnished,  the  question  presented  to  this  department 
was,  how  long  could  the  removal  be  delayed  consistently  with 
the  public  interest?  It  is  a question  of  time  only.  The  duty 
must  be  performed  at  some  period;  and  could  not  be  altogether 
omitted,  without  justly  incurring  a heavy  responsibility  to  the 
community,  for  all  the  consequences  that  might  follow.  And  it 
is,  I think,  apparent  that  the  measure  was  delayed  as  long  as 
was  compatible  with  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

The  monthly  statement  of  the  bank,  of  the  second  of  Sept. 
Jast,  before  referred  to,  shows  that  the  notes  of  the  bank- 
arid  its  branches  then  in  circulation  amounted  to  $18,413,287  07, 
and  that  its  discounts  amounted  to  the  sum  of  $32,653,359  59. 
The  immense  circulation  above  stated,  pervading  every  part  of 
the  United  States,  and  most  commonly- used  in  the  business  of 
commetce,  between  distant  places,  must  all  be  withdrawn  from 
circulation, 'when  the  charter  expires.  If  any  of  the  notes  then 
remain  in  the  hands  of  individuals  remote  from  the  branches  at 
which  they  are  payable,  their  immediate  depreciation  will  sub- 
ject the  holders  to  certain  lose.  Those  payable  in  the  principal 


commercial  cities,  would  perhaps  retain  nearly  their  nominal 
vaiue;  but  this  would  not  be  the  case  with  the  notes  of  the  in- 
terior branches,  remote  from  the  great  marts  of  trade;  and  lire 
statements  of  the  bank  will  show  that  a great  part  of  its  circu- 
lation is  composed  of  notes  of  this  description.  The  bank 
would  seem  to  have  taken  paius  to  introduce  into  common  use 
such  a description  of  paper,  as  it  could  depreciate  or  raise  toils 
par  value-,  as  best  suited  its  own  views;  and  it  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance to  the  interest  of  the  public,  that  these  notes  should  all 
be  taken  out  of  circulation  before  they  depreciate  in  the  hands 
of  the  individuals  who  hold  them;  and  they  ought  to  be  with- 
drawn gradually,  and  their  places  supplied,  as  they  retire,  by 
the  currency  which  will  become  the  substitute  for  them.  How 
long  will  it  require  for  the  ordinary  operations  of  commerce, 
and  the  reduction  of  discounts  by  the  bank,  to  withdraw  the 
amount  of  circulation  before  mentioned,  without  giving  asheck 
to  the  currency,  or  producing  a distressing  pressure  upon  the 
community?  1 am  convinced  that  the  time  which  remained  for 
the  charter  to  run  after  the  1st  October,  (the  day  on  which  the 
first  order  for  removal  took  effect),  was  not  more  than  was  pro- 
per to  accomplish  the  object,  with  safety  to  the  community. 
And  if  it  lmd  depended  upon  iny  judgment,  at  an  earlier  period, 

I should  have  preferred,  and  should  have  taken  a longer  time. 

Enough,  however,  is  yet  left,  provided  no  measures  are  adopt- 
ed by  the  bank,  for  the  purpose  of  inflicting  unnecessary  suffer- 
ing upon  the  country.  A part,  therefore, from  any  considerations 
arising  out  of  the  conduct  of  the  bank,  and  looking  merely  to 
the  near  approach  of  the  day  when  it  would  cease  to  exist,  the 
withdrawal  of  the  deposites  appeared  to  be  required  by  the  pub- 
lic interest,  at  the  time  when  the  first  order  for  removal  was 
given  by  this  department. 

This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  tbe  ground  taken  in  favor  of  the 
renewal  of  the  charter  at  December  session,  lt31.  It  was  then 
urged  that  the  short  period  which  yet  remained  of  its  corporate 
existence,  and  the  necessity  of  preparing  to  wind  up  its  con- 
cerns, if  the  ciiarter  was  not  to  be  renewed,  made  it  proper  that 
the  question  should  at  once  be  decided.  Very  little  more  than 
half  of  that  time  yet  remains.  And  although  I do  not  concur 
in  the  opinions -then  expressed,  and  believe  that  the  application 
was  iii-timed,  and  premature,  yet  the  arguments  then  relied  on 
by  many  whose  judgment  is  entitled  to  respect,  afford  strong 
grounds  for  concluding,  that  the  measure  now  adopted  is  not 
objectionable  on  the  score  of  time,  and  that  if  the  deposites 
were  not  to  continue  in  the  bank  until  the  termination  of  its 
charter,  their  withdrawal  could  not  with  propriety  be  longer  de- 
layed. 

There  is,  however,  another  view  of  this  subject,  which  in  my 
opinion  made  it  impossible  further  to  postpone  the  removal. 
About  the  first  of  December,  1832,  it  bad  been  ascertained  that 
the  present  chief  magistrate  was  re-elected,  and  that  his  deci- 
sion against  the  bank  had- thus  been  sanctioned  by  the  people. 
At  that  time  the  discounts  of  the  bank  amounted  to  $61,571,625 
66.  Although  the  issue,  which  the  bank  took  so  much  pains  to 
frame,  had  now  been  tried,  and  the  decision  pronounced  against 
it,  yet  no  steps  were  taken  to  prepare  for  its  approaching  end. 

On  the  contrary,  it  proceeded  to  enlarge  its  discounts,  and  on 
the  2d  of  August,  1833,  they  amounted  to  $64,160,349  14,  being 
an  Increase  of  more  than  two  and  a half  millions  in  the  eight 
months  immediately  following  the  decision  against  them.  And  so 
far  from  preparing  to  arrange  its  affairs,  with  a view  to  wind  up 
its  business,  it  seemed  from  this  course  of  conduct,  to  be  the  de- 
sign of  the  bank  to  put  itselfiit  such  an  attitude,  that  at  the  close 
of  its  charter,  the  country  would  be  compelled  to  submit  to  its 
renewal,  or  to  bear  all  the  consequences  of  a currency  suddenly 
deranged,  and  also  a severe  pressure  for  the  immense  outstand- 
ing claims  which  would  then  be  due  to  the  corporation.  While 
the  bank  was  thus  proceeding  to  enlarge  its  discounts,  an  agent 
was  appointed  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  inquire  upon 
what  terms  the  state  banks  would  undertake  to  perform  the  ser- 
vices to  the  government  which  have  heretofore  been  render- 
ed by  the  bank  of  the  United  States;  and  also  to  ascertain  their 
condition  in  four  of  the  principal  commercial  cities,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  the  department  to  judge  whether  they  would 
be  safe  and  convenient  depositories  for  the  public  money.  It 
was  deemed  necessary  that  suitable  fiscal  agents  should  be  pre- 
pared in  due  season,  and  it  was  proper  that  time  should  be  al- 
lowed them  to  make  arrangements  with  one  another  throughout 
the  country,  in  order  that  they  might  perform  their  duties  in 
concert  and  in  a manner  that  would  be  convenient  and  accepta- 
ble to  the  public.  It  was  essential  that  a change  so  important 
in  its  character,  arid  so  extensive  in  its  operation  upon  the 
financial  concerns  of  the  country,  should  not  be  introduced 
without  timely  preparation.  There  was  nothing  in  this  pro- 
ceeding nor  in  the  condition  of  the  bank,  which  should  at  that 
time  have  produced  a sudden  and  entire  change  of  its  policy. 
For,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  receipts  from  bonds  given  on  ac- 
count of  previous  importation,  the  season  was  at  hand  when 
the  cash  duties  on  woollens  might  well  be  expected  to  be  very 
productive,  and  from  these  two  sources  the  receipts  from  the 
customs  were  in  fact  unusually  large,  and  the  amount  of  the 
public  deposites  in  the  bank  proportionably  heavy. 

The  capacity  of  the  bank,  therefore,  at  this  time,  to  afford 
facilities  to  commerce,  was  wot  only  equal,  but  greatly  superior 
to  what  it  had  been  for  some  time  before;  and  the  nature  of  the 
inquiry  made  of  the  state  banks,  confined  as  it  was  to  the  four 
principal  commercial  cities,  showed  that  the  immediate  with- 
drawal of  the  entire  deposites  from  the  bank,  so  as  to  distress  it, 
was  not  contemplated.  And  if  any  apprehensions  to  the  con- 
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trary  were  felt  by  the  bank,  an  inquiry  at  this  department  would 
no  doubt  have  been  promptly  and  satisfactorily  answered.  And 
certainly,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  bank,  before  it  adopted  a course 
oppressive  to  the  whole  country,  to  be  sure  of  the  ground  on 
which  it  acted.  It  can  never  be  justified  for  inflicting  a public 
injury,  by  alleging  mistaken  opinions  of  its  own,  when  the 
means  of  obtaining  information  absolutely  certain, , were  so 
obviously  within  its  reach.  The  change  was  always  designed 
to  be  gradual:  and  the  conduct  of  the  bank  itself  has  since  com- 
pelled me  to  remove  a portion  of  the  deposites  earlier  than  was 
originally  intended.  There  was  nothing,  therefore,  in  the  in- 
quiry before  mentioned,  nor  in  the  views  of  the  executive  de- 
partment, nor  in  the  condition  of  the  bank,  which  justified  a 
sudden  and  oppressive  change  in  its  policy. 

The  situation  of  the  mercantile  classes  also  rendered  the 
usual  aids  of  the  bank  more  than  ever  necessary  to  sustain  them 
in  their  business.  Their  bonds  for  previous  importations  were,  as 
before  stated,  constantly  becoming  due  and  heavy  cash  duties 
were  almost  daily  to  be  paid.  The  demands  of  the  public  upon 
those  engaged  in  commerce,  were  consequently  unusually  large, 
and  they  had  a just  claim  to  the  most  liberal  indulgence  from 
the  fiscal  agent  of  the  government,  which  had  for  so  many  years 
been  reaping  harvests  of  profits  from  the  deposites  of  the  public 
money.  But  the  bank  about  this  time  changed  its  course. 

By  the  monthly  statement  of  the  bank  dated  2d  August,  1833, 
it  appears  that  its  loans  and  domestic  bills  of  exchange,  pur- 
chased and  on  hand  amounted  to  $64,160,349  14 

By  the  monthly  statement  of  the  2d  September, 

1833,  they  appear  to  have  been  62,653,359  59 

By  that  of  the  2d  of  October,  1833,  they  were  60,094,202  93 


Reduction  in  two  months,  4,066,146  21 

By  the  same  papers  it  appears  that  the  public  de- 
posites, including  those  for  the  redemption  of 
public  debt,  the  treasurer’s  and  those  of  the  pub- 
lic officers,  were,  in  August,  $7,599,931  47 

in  September,  9,182,173  18 

in  October,  9,868,435  58 


Increase  of  the  public  deposites  in  two  months  $2,258,504  11 


Total  amount  collected  from  the  community  $6,334,650  32 


Thus  upwards  of  six  millions  of  dollars  were  withdrawn  from 
the  business  of  the  country  by  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  course  of  two  months.  This  of  itself  must  have  produced  a 
pressure  on  the  money  market,  affecting  all  commercial  trans- 
actions. But  the  curtailment  in  the  bank  accommodations  of 
the  community,  was  much  larger.  The  policy  adopted  by  the 
bank  of  the  United  States  compelled  the  state  banks  to  take  the 
same  course,  in  self  defence,  and  the  bank  of  the  United  States 
appears  to  have  resoYted  to  the  expedient  of  drawing  from  the 
state  banks  the  balances  due,  in  specie,  and  to  have  hoarded 
up  the  article  in  its  own  vaults. 

In  August,  1833,  that  bank  had  in  specie  $10,023,677  38 
In  September,  ' 10,207,649  20 

In  October,  10,663,441  51 


Showing  an  increase  of  specie  in  two  month3  $639,764  13 


This  sum  it  is  believed  was  chiefly  drawn  frotn  the  state  banks. 
To  fortify  themselves,  those  banks  were  compelled  to  call  upon 
their  debtors  and  curtail  their  accommodations;  and  so  large  a- 
proportion  of  these  calls  are  always  paid  in  their  own  notes, 
that  to  obtain  $100,000  in  specie,  they  are  probably  obliged  to 
call  for  four  or  five  times  that  amount.  To  replace  the  specie 
taken  from  them  by  the  bank  of  the  United  States  and  to  pro- 
vide for  their  own  safety,  the  state  banks,  therefore,  must  have 
curtailed  from  two  to  three  millions  of  dollars.  On  the  whole 
it  is  a fair  estimate,  that  the  collections  from  the  community, 
during  those  two  months,  without  any  corresponding  return, 
did  not  fall  much  short  of  nine  millions  of  dollars.  As  might 
have  been  expected,  complaints  of  a pressure  upon  the  money 
market  were  heard  from  every  quarter.  The  balances  due  from 
the  state  banks  had,  during  the  same  time,  increased  from 
$368,969  98  to  $2,288,573  19,  and  from  the  uncertain  policy  of 
the  hank,  it  was  apprehended  they  might  suddenly  be  called  for 
in  specie.  The  state  banks  so  far  from  being  able  to  relieve  the 
community,  found  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  providing 
for  their  own  safety — 

A very  large  proportion  of  the  collections  of  the  bank  in  Au- 
gust and  September,  were  in  Philadelphia,  N.  York  and  Boston. 
In  August  and  September  the  curtailment  in  Philadelphia,  was 

$195,548  69 

Increase  of  public  deposites  646,846  80 

Actual  collections  by  the  bank,  $842,395  49 

Increase  of  public  deposites  in  New  York,  $1,398,597  24 

Deduct  increase  of  loans  331,295  38 

Actual  collections  by  the  bank  1,065,301  85 

Curtailment,  in  Boston  was  $717,264  45 

Increase  of  public  deposites  48,069  88 


Actual  collections  by  the  bank 


765,334  33 


Total  collections  in  the  three  cities 


$2,673,031  68 


It  will  be  perceived,  that  it  was  solely  through  the  increase  of 
the  public  deposites,  that  the  bank  raised  balances  against  the 
state  banks  in  New  York,  and  was  placed  in  a situation  to  take 
from  them  at  its  pleasure,  large,  sums  in  specie.  And  when  it  is 
considered,  that  those  curtailments  and  collections  of  the  bank 
of  the  United  States  necessarily  compelled  the  state  banks  to 
curtail  also,  we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to  perceive  the  cause  of  the 
pressure,  which  existed  in  the  commercial  cities  about  the  end 
of  the  month  of  September.  It  was  impossible  that  the  com- 
mercial community  could  have  sustained  itself  much  longer  un- 
der such  a policy.  In  the  two  succeeding  months,  the  collec- 
tions of  the  bank  would  probably  have  exceeded  five  millions 
more,  and  the  state  hanks  would  have  been  obliged  to  curtail 
in  an  equal  sum.  The  reduction  of  bank  accomodations,  to 
the  amount  of  nineteen  millions  of  dollars,  in  four  months, 
must  have  almost  put  an  end  to  trade;  and  before  the  first  of 
October,  this  pressure  in  the  principal  commercial  cities,  had  be- 
come so  intense,  that  it  could  not  have  been  endured  much 
longer,  without  the  most  serious  embarrassments.  It  was  then 
daily  increasing,  and  from  the  best  information  that  I have  been 
able  to  obtain,  I am  pursuaded,  that  if  the  public  moneys  re- 
ceived for  revenue  had  been  continued  to  be  deposited  in  the 
bank  of  the  United- States,  for  two  months  longer,  and  it  had 
adhered  to  the  oppressive  system  of  policy  which  it  pursued 
during  the  two  preceding months  a wide  spread  scene  of  bank- 
ruptcy and  ruin  must  have  followed.  There  was  no  alternative  . 
therefore,  for  the  treasury  department,  but  to  act  at  once,  or 
abandon  the  object  altogether.  Duties  of  the  highest  character, 
would  not  permit  the  latter  course,  9and  I did  not  hesitate 
promptly  to  resort  to  tB’e  former. 

I have  stated  the  condition  ofthe  mercantile  classes  at  the  time 
of  the  removal,  to  explain  why  it  was  impossible  to  postpone  it 
even  for  a short  period.  Under  other  circumstances,  I should 
have  been  disposed  to  direct  the  removal  to  take  effect  at  a 
distant  day,  so  as  to  give  congress  an  opportunity  of  prescribing, 
in  the  mean  time,  the  places  of  deposite,  and  of  regulating  the 
securities  proper  to  be  taken.  It  is  true,  that  the  power  given 
to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  remove  the  deposites  from 
the  bank  of  the  United  States,  necessarily  carries  with  it  the 
right  to  select  the  places  where  they  shall  afterwards  be  made. 

The  power-of  removal  cannot  be  exercised,  without  placing 
them  elsewhere;  and  the  right  to  select  is  therefore  contained 
in  the  right  to  remove.  It  is  also  true,  that  in  my  judgment,  as 
has  been  already  stated,  the  public  interest  would  have  been 
ad vanced,  if  the  change  had  taken  place  at  an  earlier  period. 
Yet  as  a few  months  would  in  ordinary  times  have  made  no 
very  serious  difference,  and  the  removal  had  already  been  de- 
layed until  the  meeting  of  congress  was  approaching,  I should 
have  preferred  executing  the  measure,  in  a manner  that  would 
have  enabled  the  legislature  to  act  on  the  subject,  in  advance 
of  the  actual  removal,  if  it  had  deemed  it  proper  to  do  so.  But 
the  conduct  of  the  bank  left  me  no  choice,  except  between  the 
immediate  removal,  and  its  final  relinquishment.  For  if  the  mea- 
sure-had then  been  suspended  to  be  resumed  at  a future  time,  it 
was  in  the  power  ofthe  bank  to  produce  the  same  evil  whenever 
it  was  again  attempted.  Putting  aside,  therefore,  from  the  view 
of  tire  subject  which  I am  now  presenting,  all  the  inducements 
which  grew  out  ofthe  misconduct  of  the  bank,  and  regarding 
only  its  approaching' end,  and  the  intensity  of  the  pressure  it 
was  producing,  no  further  delay  was  admissable. 

The  facts  and  reasons  above  stated,  appeared  to  have  estab- 
lished the  following  propositions: 

1st.  It  was  the  duty  of  this,  department,  not  to  act  upon  the 
assumption,  that  the  legislative  power  would  hereafter  change 
the  law,  in  relation  to  the  bank  of  the  United  States;  and  it  was 
bound  to  regulate  its  conduct  upon  the  principle  that  the  ex- 
istence of  this  corporation  would  terminate  on  the  3d  of  March, 
1838. 

2d.  The  public  interest  required  that  the  deposites  of  public 
money,  should  not  continue  to  be  made  in  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  until  the  close  of  its  existence;  but  should  be 
transferred  to  some  other  place,  at  some  period  prior  to  that 
time. 

3d.  The  power  of  removal  being  reserved  exclusively  to  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  bv  the  terms  of  the  charter,  his  action 
was  necessary  in  order  to  effect  it,  and  the  deposites  could  not, 
according  to  the  agreement  made  by  congress  with  the  stock- 
holders, have  been  removed  by  the  legislative  branch  of  the  go- 
vernment, until  the  charter  of  the  bank  was  at  an  end. 

4th.  The  near  approach  of  the  time  when  the  charter  would 
expire,  as  well  as  the  condition  of  the  mercantile  community, 
produced  by  the  conduct  of  the  bank,  render  the  removal  indis- 
pensable, at  the  time  it  was  begun;  and  it  could  not  have  been 
postponed  to  a later  day,  without  injury  to  the  country. 

Acting  on  these  principles  I should  have  felt  myself  bound  to 
follow  the  course  l have  pursued  in  relation  to  the  deposites, 
without  any  reference  to  the  misconduct  of  the  bank.  But 
there  are  other  reasons  for  the  removal,  growing  out  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  affairs  of  the  bank  have  been  managed, 
and  its  money  applied,  which  would  have  made  it  my  duty  to 
withdraw  the  deposites,  at  any  period  of  the  charter. 

It  will,  I presume,  be  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  the  bank 
was  incorporated,  in  order  to  create  an  useful  and  convenient 
public  agent,  to  assist  the  government  in  its  fiscal  operations. 
The  act  of  incorporation  was  not  designed  merely  as  an  act  of 
favor  to  the  stockholders,  nor  were  exclusive  privileges  given 
to  them  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  attain  political 
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power,  or  to  amass  wealth  at  the  expense  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  The  motive  for  establishing  this  vast  monopoly, 
was  the  hope  that  it  would  conduce  to  the  public  good.  It  was 
created  to  be  the  agent  of  the  public,  to  be  employed  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  people,  and  the  peculiar  privileges  and  means  of 
private  emolument  given  to  it,  by  the  act  of  incorporation,  were 
intended  as  rewards  lor  the  services  it  was  expected  to  perform. 
It  was  never  supposed,  that  its  own  separate  interests  would  be 
voluntarily  brought  into  collision  with  those  of  the  public.  And 
still  less,  was  it  anticipated,  that  it  would  seek  by  its  money 
to  obtain  political  power,  and  control  the  action  of  the  go- 
vernment, either  by  the  favors  it  can  shower,  or  the  fear  of  its 
resentment.  Itsduty  was  simply  that  of  an  agent,  bound  to  ren- 
der certain  services  to  its  principal,  in  consideiation  of  the  ad- 
vantages granted  to  it.  And  like  every  other  public  agent  or 
officer,  its  own  separate  interests  were  subordinate  to  its  duty 
to  the  public.  It  was  bound  to  consult  the  -general  good,  ra- 
ther than  its  private  emolument,  if  they  should  happen  to  come 
into  conflict  with  one  another.  If  therefore  it  sought  to  obtain 
political  power,  or  to  increase  its  gains,  by  means  which  would 
probably  bring  distress  on  the  community,  it  violated  its  duty, 
and  perverted  to  the  public  injury,  the  powers  which  were  given 
to  be  Used  for  the  public  good.  And  in  such  an  event,  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  public  servants,  to  whom  the  trust  was  reserved, 
to  dismiss  it,  so  far  as  might  lawfully  be  done,  from  the  agency 
it  had  thus  abused. 

Regarding  the  bank,  therefore,  as  the  agent  of  the  U.  Slates, 
and  bound  by  the  duties,  and  liable  to  the  obligations  which  or- 
dinarily belong  to  the  relation  of  principal  and  agent,  except 
where  the  charter  has  otherwise  directed,  I proceed  to  state  the 
circumstances,  which  show  that  it  had  justly  forfeited  the  con- 
fidence of  the  government,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  have  been 
further  trusted  as  the  depository  of  public  money. 

The  United  States,  by  the  charter,  reserved  the  right  of  ap- 
pointing five  directors  of  the  bank.  It  was  intended  by  this 
means,  not  only  to  provide  guardians  for  the  interests  of  the 
public,  in  the  general  administration  of  its  affairs,  but  also  to 
have  faithful  officers,  whose  situation  would  enable  them  to  be- 
come intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  transactions  of  the  in- 
stitution, and  whose  duty  it  would  be,  to  apprise  the  proper  au- 
thorities,of  any  misconduct,  ontbe  part  of  the  corporation, likely 
to  effect  the  public  interest.  The  fourth  fundamental  article  of 
the  constitution  of  the  corporation  declares,  that  not  less  than 
seven  directors  shall  constitute  a board  for  the  transaction  of 
business.  At  these  meetings  of  the  board,  the  directors  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  had,  of  course,  a right  to  be  present, 
and  consequently,  if  the  business  of  the  corporation  had  been 
^transacted  in  the  manner  which  the  law  requires,  there  was 
abundant  security  that  nothing  could  be  done,  injuriously  af- 
fecting the  interests  of  the  people,  without  being  immediately 
communicated  to  the  public  servants,  who  were  authorised  to 
apply  the  remedy.  And  if  the  corporation  has  so  arranged  its 
concerns,  as  to  conceal  from  the  public  directors  some  of  its 
most  important  operations,  and  has  thereby  destroyed  the  safe* 
guards  which  were  designed  to  secure  the  interests  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  it  would  seem  to  be  very  clear,  that  it  forfeited  its 
claim  to  confidence,  and  is  no  longer  worthy  of  trust. 

In  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life,  among  individuals,  no  pru- 
dent man  would  continue  to  place  his  fpnds  in  the  hands  of  an 
agent,  after  he  discovered,  that  he  was  studiously  concealing 
from  him  the  manner  in  which  they  were  employed.  The  pub- 
lic money  ought  not  to  be  guarded  with  less  vigilance,  than  that 
of  an  individual.  And  measures  of  concealment,  on  the  part 
of  this  corporation,  are  not  only  contrary  to  the  duties  of  its 
agency,  but  are  also  in  direct  violation  of  the  law  to  which  it 
owes  its  corporate  existence.  And  the  same  misconduct,  which, 
in  the  case  of  private  individuls,  would  induce  a prudent  man  to 
dismiss  an  agent  from  his  employment,  would  require  a similar 
course  towards  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  government,  by  the  officer 
to  whom  the  law  has  entrusted  the  supervision  of  its  conduct, 
and  given  the  power  of  removal. 

Tried  by  these  principles,  it  will  be  found  that  the  conduct  of 
the  bank  made  it  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to 
withdraw  from  its  care  the  public  funds. 

1st.  Instead  of  a board  constituted  of  at  least  seven  directors, 
according  to  the  charter,  at  which  those  appointed  by  the  U. 
States  have  a right  to  be  present,  many  of  the  most  important 
money  transactions  of  the  bank  have  been,  and  still  are  placed 
under  the  control  of  a committee  denominated  the  exchange 
committee,  of  which  no  one  of  the  public  directors,  has  been 
allowed  to  be  a member  since  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent year.  This  committee  is  not  even  elected  by  the  board, 
and  the  public  directors  have  no  voice  in  their  appointment. 
They  are  chosen  by  the  president  of  the  bank;  and  the  business 
of  the  institution  which  ought  to  be  decided  on  by  the  board  of 
directors,  is  in  many  instances  transacted  by  this  committee, 
and  no  one  has  a right  to  be  present  at  their  proceedings  but  the 
president  and  those  whom  he  shall  please To  name  as  members 
of  this  committee.  Thus  loans  are  made,  unknown  at  the  time 
to  a majority  of  the  board,  and  paper  discounted  which  might 
probably  be  rejected  at  a regular  meeting  of  the  directors,  the 
most  important  operations  of  the  bank  are  sometimes  resolved 
on,  and  executed  by  this  committee;  and  its  measures  are,  it  ap- 
pears, designedly,  and  by  regular  system,  so  arranged  as  to  con- 
ceal from  the  officers  of  the  government,  transactions  in  which 
The  public  interests  are  deeply  involved. 

And  this  fact  alone  furnishes  evidence  too  strong  to  be  re- 
sisted, that  the  concealment  of  certain  important  operations  of 


the  corporation,  from  the  officers  of  the  government,  is  one  of  the 
objects  intended  to  be  accomplished  by  means  of  tin's  commit- 
tee. The  plain  words  of  the  charter  are  violated,  in  order  to  de- 
prive the  people  of  the  U.  States  of  one  of  the  principal,  securi- 
ties, which  the  law  had  provided  Co  guard  their  interests,  and  to 
render  more  safe,  the  public  money  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the 
bank.  Would  any  individual  of  ordinary  discretion,  continue 
his  money  in  the  hands  of  an  agent  who  had  violated  his  in- 
structions for  the  purpose  of  hiding  from  him  the  manner  in 
which  he  was  conducting  the  business  confided  to  his  charge? 
Would  he  continue  his  property  in  his  hands  when  he  had  not 
only  ascertained  that  concealment  had  been  practised  towards 
him,  but  when  the  agent  avowed  his  determination  to  continue 
in  the  same  course,  and  to  withhold  from  him,  as  far  as  he  could, 
all  knowledge  of  the  mariner  in  which  he  was  employing  his 
funds?  If  an  individual  would  not  be  expected  to  continue  his 
confidence,  under  such  circumstances,  upon  what  principle 
could  a different  line  of  conduct  be  required  from  the  officers  of 
the  United  States  charged  with  the  cate  of  the  public  interests? 
The  public  money  is  surely  entitled  to  the  same  care  and  pro- 
tection, as  that  of  an  individual,  and  if  the  latter  would  be 
bound,  in  justice  to  himself,  to  withdraw  his  money  from  the 
hands  of  an  agent,  thus  regardless  of  his  duty,  the  same  principle 
requires  that  the  money  of  the  United  States  should,  under  the 
like  circumstances,  be  withdrawn  from  the  hands  of  their  fiscal 
agent.  And  as  the  power  of  withdrawal  was  confided  to  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  it  was  his  duty  to  remove' it  on  this 
ground  alone,  if  no  other  cause  of  complaint  had  existed  against 
the  bank.  The  conduct  of  the  bank,  in  relation  to  the  three 
per  cent,  stock  of  the  United  States,  is  a memorable  instance 
of  the  power  exercised  in  secret  by  the  exchange  committee 
and  the  abuses  to  which  it  is  incident. 

The  circumstances  attending  that  transaction  have  been  so 
.fully  laid  before  congress  and  the  public,  that  it  is  useless  to  re- 
peat them  here.  It  was  a case  in  which  this  committee  not 
only  managed  in  secret  a moneyed  transaction  of  vast  amount, 
intimately  connected  with  the  interests  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  but  one  where  the  pleasures  of  the  government  were 
thwarted  by  the  bank,  and  the  nation  compelled  to  ^ ;..,inue 
for  a lime,  liable,  for  a debt,  which  it  was  ready  and  desired 
to  extinguish.  Nor  is  this  the  only  measure  of  the  kind  which 
has  come  officially  to  my  knowledge.  I have  the  honor  to 
present  herewith  a report  made  by  three  of  the  public  direc- 
tors to  The  president  of  the  United  Slates  on  the  22d  April  1833, 
(marked  A),  in  which,  in.  compliance  with  his  request  that  they 
would  communicate  to  him  such  information  as  was  within 
their  personal  knowledge  relative  to  these  unusual  proceedings 
of  the  board  of  directors,  they  disclose  the  exceptionable  man- 
ner in  which  the  power  conferred  bylaw  on  the  board  has  been 
surrendered  to  the  exchange  committee;  that  this  has  been  done 
evidently  with  the  design  of  preventing  a proper  and  contem- 
plated examination  into  the  accounts  of  persons  whose  paper 
was  offered  for  discount;  that  a minority  of  the  board  apparent- 
ly sufficient  to  have  prevented  the  loan,  if  the  security  was 
bad,  were  deprived  of  their  votes  upon  the  question,  and  that 
the  long  established  bye-laws  of  the  institution  were  set  aside 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  these  designs  into  effect  with  less 
difficulty  or  embarrassment. 

If  proceedings  like  this  are  sanctioned  by  the  constituted  au- 
thorities of  the  United  States,  the  appointment  of  directors  on 
their  part  is  an  idle  ceremony,  and  affords  no  safeguard  to  the 
•public  treasure,  in  the  custody  of  the  bank.  And  even  legisla- 
tive enactments,  in  relation  to  this  corporation,  are  of  but  little 
value,  if  it  may,  at  its  pleasure,  disregard  one  of  the  fundamen- 
tal articles  of  its  constitution,  and  transfer  to  a secret  commit- 
tee the  business  which  by  law,  ought  to  be  transacted  by  the 
board. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  in  presenting  this  document  to  the 
consideration  of  congress,  to  notice  an  objection,  which  lias 
been  sometimes  put  forward  against  the  publication  of  any  pro- 
ceedings which  relate  to  the  accounts  of  private  individuals. 
The  circumstances  detailed  are  the  regular  and  official  transac- 
tions of  the  board  of  directors,  nor  do  they  involve  the  private 
debtor  and  creditor  account,  of  persons  dealing  with  the  bank, 
which  is  alone  included  in  the  distinction  taken  by  the  charter 
in  regard  to  private  accounts.  If  the  argument  thus  brought 
forward  were  a sound  one,  there  could  be  no  such  filing  as  an 
examinafion  of  any  value  into  the  conduct  of  the  bank. 

Because  the  business  of  the  bank  being  with  individuals,  its 
misconduct  could  never  be  shown  without  bringing  before  the 
public  the  individual  transaction  in  which  the  conduct  of  the 
bank  was  impeached.  And  if  it  could  make  good  the  position, 
that  such  proceedings  are  never  to  be  exposed  to  the  public.,  be- 
cause individuals  are  concerned  in  them,  it  would  effectually 
shut  out  all  useful  examination,  and  be  enabled  to  apply  its 
money  to  the  most  improper  purposes,  without  detection  or  ex- 
posure. When  its  conduct  is  impeached,  on  the  ground  that  it 
has  used  its  great  money  power  to  obtain  political  influence,  the 
investigation  of  the  charge  is  in  its  very  nature,  an  inquiry  into 
its  transactions  with  individuals.  And  although  the  accounts 
brought  forward  on  such  occasions,  may  be  the  accounts  of  indi- 
viduals, yet  they  are  also  the  accounts  of  the  bank,  and  show 
its  conduct.  And  being  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  government,  with 
such  immense  power  to  be  exercised,  for  good  or  for  evil,  the 
public  safety  requires,  that  all  of  its  proceedings  should  be  open 
to  the  strictest  and  most  rigorous  scrutiny.  Tts  charter  may  ho 
forfeited  by  its  misconduct,  and  would  be  justly  forfeited,  if  it 
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sought  to  obtain  political  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation. 
And  yet  such  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  bank,  can  never  be 
proved  except  by  the  examination  and  disclosure  of  its  dealings 
with  individuals. 

2d.  It  is  not  merely  by  it3  concealments  that  the  bank  has 
proved  itself  regardless  of  the  duties  of  its  agency.  Its  own  in- 
terests will  be  found  to  be  its  ruling  principle — and  the  just 
claims  of  the  public  to  be  treated  with  but  little  regard  when 
v they  have  come  into  collision  with  the  interests  of  the  corpora- 
tion. This  was  but  loo  plainly  the  case  in  the  affair  of  the  three 
per  cents  above  mentioned.  A recent  instance  proves  its  rule 
of  action  is  not  changed  in  that  respect.  And  fhe  failure  of  the 
French  government  to  pay  the  bill  drawn  for  the  first  instalment 
due  by  the  treaty,  has  been  made  the  occasion  of  endeavoring 
to  obtain  from  the  public,  the  sum  of  $158,842  77,  to  which  no 
principle  of  justice  appears  to  entitle  it.  The  money  for  which 
the  bill  was  sold  remained  in  the  bank.  The  expenses  it  incur 
red  were  of  sjnall  amount,  and  these  the  government  ate  wil- 
ling to  pay.  But  the  corporation,  not  content  with  the  profits  it 
was  deriving  from  the  millions  of  public  money  then  in  its 
vaults,  and  which  it  was  daily  using  in  its  discounts,  endeavors 
to  convert  the  public  disappointment  into  a gainful  transaction 
for  itself,  and  demands  the  large  sum  above  mentioned,  without 
pretending  that  it  sustained  any  loss  or  inconvenience,  com- 
mensurate with  the  amount  it  seeks  to  obtain  from  the  govern- 
ment. The  fiscal  agent  of  the  public,  attempts  to  avail  itself  of 
the  unexpected  disappointment  of  the  principal,  for  the  purpose 
of  enhancing  its  own  profits  at  the  expense  of  the  community. 

3d.  There  is  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  the  bank  has 
used  its  means  with  a view  to  obtain  political  power,  and  there- 
by secure  the  renewal  of  its  charter. 

The  documents  which  have  been  heretofore  laid  before  con- 
gress, and  are  now  on  its  files,  will  show,  that  on  the  31st  of 
Dec.  1830,  tiie  aggregate  debt  due  to  the  bank,  was  $42,402,304 
24,  and  that  on  the  31st  of  Dec.  1831,  it  was  $83,028,552  93,  be- 
ing an  extension  of  its  loans  in  a single  year  of  twenty  millions 
of  dollars,  and  an  increase  of  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  on  its  previ- 
ous accommodations. 

And  as  if  to  leave  us  no  room  to  doubt  as  to  the  motive  of  this 
extraordinary  conduct,  it  continued  to  add  rapidly  to  its  loans, 
and  on  the  1st  of  May,  1832,  while  its  petition  for  the  renewal 
of  its  charter  was  yet  pending  before  congress,  they  amounted 
to  $70,428,070  72,  being  an  increase  of  $7,401,617  79,  in  the 
four  preceding  months,  and  making  altogether  an  addition  of 
$28,025*766  48,  in  the  short  space  of  sixteen  months,  and  being 
an  extentsion  of  more  than  66  per  cent,  on  its  previous  loans. 
Such  an  increase  at  such  a period  of  its  charter,  is  without  ex- 
ample in  the  history  of  banking  institutions.  On  the  31st  of 
December,  1830,  when  its  loans  amounted  as  above  stated  to 
only  $42,402,304  24,  the  corporation  had  been  in  existence 
fourteen  years.  The.  sudden  and  great  increase  was  made 
when  the  charter  was  drawing  to  a close,  and  when  it  had 
but  little  more  than  four  years  to  run.  It  cannot  be  suppos- 
ed that  these  immense  loans  were  made,  from  a confident 
expeclation  that  the  charter  would  be  renewed.  On  the  con- 
trary it  is  now  an  historical  fact  that  the  bank  itself  deemed 
the  chances  of  renewal  so  doubtful,  that  in  the  session  of  con- 
gress beginning  in  December,  1831,  it  petitioned  for  a recharter, 
and  the  reason  generally  assigned  (oppressing  for  a decision,  at 
that  time,  was  the  great  extent  of  its  business;  and  the  neces- 
sity of  preparing  to  bring  it  to  a close  if  the  charter  was  not  to 
be  renewed.  Thus,  with  but  little  more  than  four  years  to  run, 
with  doubtful  chances  of  renewal,  and  aware  of  the  necessity 
of  beginning  to  arrange  its  vast  transactions,  it  increases  its 
loans  in  sixteen  months,  more  than  twenty-eight  millions  of  dol 
lars.  Was  this  imprudence  only?  It  cannot  be  believed  that 
those  who  managed  its  concerns,  could  have  committed  such 
an  oversight.  Can  any  proper  reason  be  assigned  for  this  de- 
parture from  the  course  which  the  interests  of  a moneyed  cor- 
poration, as  well  as  that  of  the  country,  obviously  required.  I 
am  not  aware  that  any  sufficient  justification  has  been  offered. 
And  this  extraordinary  increase  of  its  loans,  made  in  so  short 
a space  of  time,  at  such  a period  of  its  charter,  and  upon  the  eve 
of  a severely  contested  election  of  president,  in  which  the  bank 
took  an  open  and  direct  interest,  demonstrates  that  it  was  using 
its  money  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a hold  upon  the  people  of 
this  country,  in  order  to  operate  upon  their  fears,  and  to  induce 
them,  by  the  apprehension  of  ruin,  to  vote  against  the  candidate 
whom  it  desired  to  defeat.  In  other  words,  this  great  moneyed 
corporation  determined  to  enter  the  political  arena,  and  to  influ- 
ence the  measures  of  the  government  by  causing  its  weight  to 
be  felt  in  the  election  of  its  officers. 

But  if  the  circumstances  above  stated  were  not  of  themselves 
sufficient  to  prove  that  the  bank  had  sought,  by  its  money,  to 
obtain  political  power,  and  to  exercise  by  that  means  a control- 
ling influence  on  the  measures  of  the  government,  recent  de- 
velopments have  furnished  sueli  proof  as  to  leave  no  room  for 
doubt.  I have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  an  official  state- 
ment (marked  B),  signed  bv  four  of  the  public  directors  in  the 
bank,  showing  at  the  same  time  the  unlawful  manner  in  which 
its  business  is  conducted  and  the  unwarrantable  purposes  to 
which  its  money  has  been  and  is  still  applied.  It  will  he  seen 
by  the  proceedings  therein  stated,  that  the  whole  capital  of  the 
bank  is  in  effect  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  president  of  that 
institution.  He  is  authorised  to  expend  what  he  pleases  in 
causing  “to 'be  prepared  and  circulated  such  documents  and  pa- 
pers as  may  communicate  to  the  people  information  in  regard 
to  the  nature  and  operation*  of  fhe  bank.’'  And  he  may  there- 


fore, under  the  very  indefinite  terms  of  the  resolutions,  employ 
as  many  persons  as  he  pleases,  at  such  salaries  as  he  thinks  pro- 
per, either  to  prepare  daily  paragraphs  for  newspapers  in  favor 
of  the  bank,  or  to  write  pamphlets  and  essays  to  influence  the 
public  judgment. 

And  he  may  even  provide  for  the  publications,  by  salaries  to 
printers,  or  by  purchasing  presses  and  types,  and  placing  them 
in  the  hands  of  agents  employed  and  paid  by  the  bank.  There 
is  no  limitation,  short  of  the  capital  of  the  bank,  as  to  the  sum 
of  money  he  may  thus  expend  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States.  From  the  description  of  articles  which  appear  to  have 
been  paid  for  under  this  resolution,  it  seems  that  the  president 
of  the  institution  has  supposed  that  publications  containing  at- 
tacks upon  officers  of  the  government  who  are  supposed  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  renewal  of  the  charter  is  one  of  the 
modes  of  “communicating  to  the  people  information  in  regard 
to  the  nature  and  operations  of  the  bank.”  This  construction 
was,  it  appears,  approved  by  the  board,  as  they  continued  the 
authority  in  his  hands,  unchanged,  after  the  manner  in  which 
a portion  of  the  money  had  been  applied  was  laid  before  them. 
And  we  are  left  to  conclude,  that  this  institution  is  now  openly 
in  the  field  as  a political  partisan,  and  that  one  of  its  means  of 
warfare,  is  the  destruction  of  the  polliical  standing  of  those,  who 
are  opposed  to  the  renewal  of  the  charter.  The  sum  actually 
charged  to  the  expenses,  under  this  resolution,  is  sufficiently 
startling.  How  much  more  may  have  been  already  squandered, 
we  are  yet  to  learn,  and  the  work  of  “preparing  and  circulat- 
ing” such  publications  is  still,  it  is  presumed,  going  on  under 
the  last  resolution  of  the  board.  It  is  moreover  impossible  to 
ascertain  the  specific  purposes  to  which  the  money  may  in  fact 
have  been  applied,  since  vouchers  are  not  required  to  show  the 
particular  services  for  u’hich  it  was  given.  With  these  positive 
proofs  of  the  efforts  of  the  bank  to  obtain  power,  and  to  influ- 
ence the  measures  of  the  government,  I have  not  hesitated  as 
to  the  path  of  duty.  If,  when  this  evidence  was  before  me,  I 
had  failed  to  withdraw  the  deposites  of  public  money  from  the 
bank,  it  wmuld  have  beee  lending  the  countenance  and  support 
of  this  department  to  measures  which  are  but  too  well  calcu- 
lated to  destroy  the  purity  of  our  institutions,  and  endanger 
thereby  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  these  expenditures  are  justifiable 
on  the  ground  that  the  bank  has  a right  to  defend  itself,  and  that 
the  money  in  question  was  therefore  property  expended.  Some 
of  the  items  accounted  for,  sufficiently  show  in  what  manner  it 
was  endeavoring  to  defend  its  interests.  It.  had  entered  the  field 
of  political  warfare,  and  as  a political  partisan,  was  endeavor- 
ing to  defeat  the  election  of  those  who  were  opposed  to  its 
views.  It  vvas  striving  by  means  of  its  money  to  control  the 
course  of  the  government,  by  driving  from  power  those  who 
•were' obnoxious  to  its  resentment.  Can  it  be  permitted  to  a 
great  moneyed  corporation  to  enter  on  such  a controversy,  and 
then  justify  its  conduct  on  the  ground  that  it  is  defending  its 
own  interests?  The  right  of  such  an  institution  to  interfere  in 
the  political  concerns  of  the  country  for  any  cause  whatever, 
can  never  be  recognized;  and  a defence  like  this,  on  the  part  of 
the  bank,  could  not  be  tolerated  even  if  the  individual  stock- 
holders alone  were  thus  using  their  own  money  to  promote  their 
own  interests..  But  it  is  not  only  the  money  of  individuals, 
which  is  thus  applied.  The  one- fifth  of  the  capital  of  the  bank, 
amounting  to  seven  millions  of  dollars,  belongs  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  one  fifth  of  the  money  which  has  been  expend- 
ed, and  is  yet  to  be  expended,  under  this  resolution,  is  the  pro- 
perty of  the  public  and  does  not  belong  to  private  individuals. 
Yet  the  board  of  directors  assert  the  right,  not  only  to  authorise 
the  expenditure  of  the  money  of  individual  stockholders,  in  or- 
der to  promote  their  individual  interests,  but  have  also,  by  the 
resolution  in  question,  taken  upon  themselves  to  give  the  like 
authority  over  money  which  belongs  to  the  United  Slates. 

Is  an  institution  which  deals  thus  with  the  money  of  the  peo- 
ple a proper  depository  for  the  public  funds?  When  such  a right 
is  openly  claimed  and  acted  on  by  the  hoard  of  directors,  can 
the  money  of  the  United  Stales  be  deemed  safe  in  its  hands? 
The  same  principle  that  would  sanction  the  application  of  one 
portion  of  the  public  money  to  such  purposes,  would  justify  the 
like  use  of  all  that  may  come  to  its  possession.  The  board  of 
directors  have  no  lawful  authority  to  employ  the  money  of  the 
United  States  for  such  objects. 

So  far  as  the  nation  is  concerned  in  the  character  of  the  bank, 
the  people,  through  their  own  representatives  in  congress,  can 
take  care  of  their  own  rights  and  vindicate  the  character  of  the 
bank,  if  they  think  it  is  un  justly  assailed.  And  they  do  not  need 
the  aid  of  persons  employed  and  paid  by  the  bank,  to  learn  tvhe- 
ther  its  charter  be  constitutional  or  not,  nor  wdiether  the  public 
good  requires  it  to  be  renewed — nor  have  they  authorised  the 
president  and  directors  of  that  institution,  to  expend  the  public 
money  to  enlighten  them  on  this  subject. 

The  resolution  in  question  is  moreover,  in  direct  violation  of 
the  act  of  congress  by  which  this  corporation  was  established. 
And  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  the  unlimited  and  irrespon- 
sible power  over  the  money  of  the  hank,  which  the  directors 
have  given  to  their  president,  can  be  reconciled  to  the  clause  in 
the  charter  which  requires  seven  directors  to  form  a board  for 
the  transaction  of  business.  If  the  expenditure  of  money  for 
the  purposes  contemplated  by  the  resolution,  be  a legitimate 
part  of  the  business  of  the  corporation,  the  board  could  not  law- 
fully transfer  it  to  one  of  its  officers,  unless  they  can  by  resolu- 
tion, surrender  into  the  hands  of  their  president  the  entire  pow- 
er of  the  corporation,  and  commit  to  the  care  of  a single  indi- 
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vidual,  the  corporate  powers  which  the  law  has  declared  should  | 
be  exercised  by  the  board  of  directors. 

Chief  justice  Marshall,  in  the  case  of  the  bank  of  the  United 
States  vs.  Dandridge,  when  speaking  of  the  bonds  required  to  be 
given  by  the  cashiers  of  the  banks,  says,  “it  requires  very  little 
knowledge  of  the  interior  of  banks  to  know  that  ihe  interests  of 
the  stockholders  are  committed,  to  a very  great  extent,  to  these 
and  other  officers.  It  Was,  and  ought  to  have  been,  the  inten- 
tion of  congress,,  to  secure  the  government  which  took  a deep 
interest  in  tiris  institution,  and  to  secure  individuals,  who  em- 
barked their  fortunes  in  it,  on  the  faith  of  the  government,  as 
far  as  possible,  from  the  mal-practices  of  its  officers.”  But  the 
directors  of  the  bank  seem  to  have  acted  on  principles  directly 
opposite  to  those  stated  by  the  chief  justice  And  instead  of  en- 
deavoring to  secure  “as  far  as  possible”  the  public  and  indivi- 
duals from  the  mal-practices  of  its  officers,  they  plaee  the  funds 
of  the  bank  under  the  control  of  a single  officer,  from  whom 
neither  security  nor  specific  vouchers  have  been  required. 

It  is  true,  that  in  the  opinion  which  the  chief  justice  gave  in 
the  case  from  which  the  above  passage  is  quoted,  he  differed 
from  the  rest  of  the  court.  But  the  difference  was  on  other 
principles,  and  not  on  the  one  above  staled. 

In  forming  my  judgment  on  this  part  of  the  case,  I have  not 
regarded  the  short  time  the  charter  has  yet  to  run.  But  my  con- 
duct has  been  governed  by  considerations  which  arise  altogether 
out  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  bank,  and  which  would  have 
equally  influenced  the  decision  of  this  department,  in  relation 
to  the  deposites,  if  the  bank  were  now  in  the  first  year*  of  its 
existence.  And  upon  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  following 
propositions  appear  to  be  fully  maintained. 

1st.  That  the  bank,  being  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  government, 
in  the  duties  which  the  law  requires  it  to  perform,  is  liable  to 
all  the  responsibilities  which  attach  to  the  character  of  agent,  in 
ordinary  cases  of  principal  and  agent  among  individuals;  and  it  is 
therefore  the  duty  of  the  officer  of  the  government  to  whom  the 
power  has  been  entrusted,  to  withdraw  from  its  possession  the 
public  funds,  whenever  its  conduct  towards  its  principal  has 
been  such  as  would  induce  a prudent  man  in  private  life,  to  dis- 
miss his  agent  from  his  employment. 

2d.  That  by  means  of  its  exchange  committee,  it  had  so  ar- 
ranged its  business,  as  to  deprive  the  public  servants  of  those 
opportunities  of  observing  its  conduct,  which  the  law  had  pro- 
vided for  the  safety  of  the  public  money  confided  to  its  care,  and 
that  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  this  arrangement 
on  the  part  of  the  bank  was  deliberately  planned,  and  is  still 
persisted  in,  for  the  purpose  of  concealment. 

3d.  That  it  has  also,  in  the  case  of  the  three  per  cent,  stock, 
and  of  the  bill  of  exchange  on  France,  endeavored  unjustly  to 
advance  its  own  interest,  at  the  expense  of  the  interest  and  the 
just  rights  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

If  these  propositions  be  established,  it  is  very  clear  that  a man 
of  ordinary  prudence,  in  private  life,  Would  withdraw  hi?  funds 
from  an  agent  who  had  thus  behaved  himself,  in  relation  to  his 
principal,  and  it  follows,  that  it.  was  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  to  withdraw  the  funds  of  the  United  States  from 
the  bank. 

4th.  '['hat  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  the  bank 
has  been,  and  still  is,  seeking  to  obtain  political  power,  and  has 
used  its  money  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  election  of  the 
public  servants,  and  it  was  incumbent  upon  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  on  that  account,  to  withdraw  from  its  possession  the 
money  of  the  United  States  which  it  was  thus  using  for  impro- 
per purposes.  Upon  the  whole,  [ have  felt  myself  bound  by  the 
strongest  obligations,  to  remove  the  deposites.  The  obligation 
was  imposed  upon  me  by  the  near  approach  of  the  time  when 
this  corporation  will  cease  to  exist,  as  well  as  by  the  course  of 
conduct  which  it  has  seen  fit  to  pursue. 

The  propriety  of  removing  the  deposites  being  thus  evident, 
and  it  being  consequently  my  duty  to  select  the  places  to  which 
they  were  to  be  removed,  it  became  necessary  that  arrangements 
should  be  immediately  made  with  the  new  depositories  of  the' 
public  money,  which  would  not  only  render  it  safe,  but  would 
at  the  same  time  secure  to  the  government  and  to  the  commu- 
nity at  large,  the  conveniences  and  facilities  that  were  intended 
to  be  obtained  by  incorporating  the  bank  of  the  United  States. 
Measures  were  accordingly  taken  for  that  purpose,  and  copies 
of  the  contracts  which  have  been  made  with  the  selected  banks, 
and  of  the  letters  of  instructions  to  them  from  this  department, 
are  herewith  submitted.  The  contracts  with  the  banks  in  the 
interior,  are  not  precisely  the  same  with  those  in  the  Atlantic 
cities.  The  difference  between  them  arises  from  the  nature  of 
the  business  transacted  by  the  banks  in  these  different  places. 

The  slate  banks  selected,  are  all  institutions  of  high  character 
and  undoubted  strength,  and  are  under  the  management  and 
control  of  persons  of  unquestioned  probity  and  intelligence. 
And  in  order  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  public  money,  each  of 
them  is  required,  and  has  agreed  to  give  security,  whenever  the 
amount  of  the  deposite  shall  exceed  the  half  of  the  amount  of 
the  capital  actually  paid  in;  and  this  department  has  reserved 
to  itself  the  right  to  demand  security  whenever  it  may  think  it 
advisable,  although  the  amount  on  deposite  may  not  be  equal 
to  the  sum  above  stated.  Tbe  banks  selected  have  also  seve- 
rally engaged  to  transmit  money  to  any  point  at  which  it  may  be 
required  by  the  directions  of  this  department,  for  the  public  •ser- 
vice, and  to  perforin  all  the  services  to  the  government  which 
were  heretofore  rendered  by  the  bank  of  the  United  States.  And 
by  agreements  among  themselves,  to  honor  finch  other’s  notes 
and  drafts,  they  are  providing  a genera!  currency  at  least  as 


| sound  as  that  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  and  will  afford 
facilities  to  commerce,  and  in  the  business  of  domestic  exchange, 
quite  equal  to  any  which  the  community  heretofore  enjoyed. 

There  has  not  been  yet  sufficient  time  to  perfect  these  ar- 
rangements; but  enough  has  already  been  done,  to  show  that 
even  on  the  score  of  expediency,  a bank  of  the  United  States  is 
not  necessary,  either  for  the  fiscal  operations  of  the  govern- 
ment, or  the  public  convenience;  and  that  every  object  which 
the  charter  to  the  present  bank  was  designed  to  attain,  may  be 
as  effectually  accomplished  by  the  state  banks.  And,  if  this 
can  be  done,  nothing  that  is  useful  will  be  lost  or  endangered 
by  the  change,  while  much  that  is  desirable  will  be  gained  by 
it.  For  no  one  of  these  corporation’s  will  possess  that  absolute 
and  almost  unlimited  dominion  over  the  property  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  Slates,  which  the  present  bank  holds,  and 
which  enables  it  at  any  moment,  at  its  own  pleasure,  to  bring 
distress  upon  any  portion  of  the  community,  whenever  it  may 
deem  it  useful  to  its  interest  to  make  its  power  felt. 

The  influence  of  each  of  the  state  bank  is  necessarily  limited 
to  its  own  immediate  neighborhood,  and  they  will  be  kept  in 
check  by  the  other  local  banks.  They  will  not  therefore  be 
tempted  by  the  consciousness  of  power  to  aspire  to  political  in- 
fluence, nor  likely  to  interfere  in  the  elections  of  the  public  ser- 
vants. They  will  moreover  be  managed  by  persons  who  reside 
in  the  midst  of  the  people,  who  are  to  be  immediately  affected 
by  their  measures,  and  they  cannot  be  insensible  or  indifferent  to 
the  opinions  and  peculiar  interests  of  those  by  whom  they  are 
daily  surrounded,  and  with  whom  they  are  constantly  associat- 
ing. These  circumstances  always  furnish  strong  safeguards 
against  an  oppressive  exercise  of  power,  and  forcibly  recom- 
mend the  employment  of  state  banks,  in  preference  to  a bank 
of  the  United  States,  with  its  numerous  and  distant  branches. 

A corporation  of  the  latter  description,  is  continually  acting 
under  the  conviction  of  its  immense  power  over  the  money 
concerns  of  the  whole  country,  and  is  dealing  also  with  the  for- 
tunes ami  comforts  of  men  who  are  distant  from  them,  and  t© 
whom  they  are  personally  strangers.  The  directors  of  the  bank 
are  not  compelled  to  hear  daily  the  complaints  and  witness  the 
sufferings  of  those  who  may  be  ruined  by  their  proceedings. 
From  the  nature  of  man,  such  an  institution  cannot  always  be 
expected  to  sympathize  with  the  wants  and  feelings  of  those 
who  are  affected  by  its  policy.  And  we  ought  not.  perhaps  to  be 
surprised,  if  a corporation  like  the  bank  of  the  United  States, 
from  the  feeling  of  rivalry,  or  from  cold  calculations  of  interest 
or  ambition,  should  deliberately  plan  and  execute  a course  of 
measures  highly  injurious  and  oppressive  in  places  where  the 
directors  who  control  its  conduct  have  no  local  sympathies  to 
restrain  them. 

It  is  a fixed  principle  of  our  political  institutions,  to  guard 
against  the  unnecessary  accumulation  of  power  over  persons 
and  property,  in  any  hands.  And  no  hands,  ate  less  worthy  to 
be  trusted  with  it,  than  those  of  a moneyed  corporation.  In  the 
selection  therefore  of  the  state  banks  as  the  fiscal  agents  of  the 
government,  no  disadvantages-appear  to  have  been  incurred  on 
the  score  of  safety  or  convenience,  or  the  general  interests  of 
the  country,  while  much  that  is  valuable  will  lie  gained  by  the 
change.  I, am  however,  well  aware  of  the  vast  power  of  the 
bank  of  the  United  States,  and  of  its  ability  to  bring  distress  and 
suffering  on  the  country.  This  is  one  of. the  evils  of  chartering 
a bank  with  such  an  amount  of capital,  with  the  right  of  shoot- 
ing its  branches  into  every  part  of  the  union,  so  as  to  extend  its 
influence  to  every  neighborhood. 

The  immense  loan  of  more  than  twenty-eight  millions  of  dol- 
lars suddenly  poured  out,  chiefly  in  the  western  states,  in  1831, 
and  the  first,  four  months  of  1832,  sufficiently  attests  that  the 
bank  is  sensible  of  the  power  which  its  money  gives  it,  and  has 
placed  itself  in  an  attitude  to  make  the  people  of  the  United 
States  feel  the  weight  of  its  resentment,  if  they  presume  to 
disappoint  the  wishes  of  the  corporation.  By  a severe  curtail- 
ment, it  has  already  made  it  proper  to  withdraw  a portion  of 
the  money  it  held  on  deposite,  and  transfer  it  to  the  custody  of 
the  new  fiscal  agents,  in  order  to  shield  the  community  from 
the  injustice  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States.  But  I have  not 
supposed  that  the  course  of  the  government  ought  to  be  regulat- 
ed by  the  fear  of  the  power  of  the  bank. 

If  such  a motive  could  he  allowed  to  influence  the  legislation 
of  congress,  or  the  action  of  the  executive  departments  of  the 
government,  there  is  an  end  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
and  the  liberties  of  the  country  are  at  once  surrendered  at  the 
feet  of  a moneyed  corporation.  They  may  now  demand  the  pos- 
session of  the  public  money,  or  the  renewal  of  the  charier,  and 
if  these  objects  are  yielded  to  them  from  apprehensions  of  their 
power,  or  from  the  suffering  which  rapid  curtailments,  on  their 
part  are  inflicting  on  the  community,  what  may  they  not  next 
require.  Will  submission  render  such  a corporation  more  for- 
bearing in  its  course?  What  law  may  it  not  hereafter  demand, 
that  it  will  not  if  it  pleases,  be  abie  to  enforce  by  the  same 
means? 

These  considerations  need  not,  however,  be  pressed  further 
in  this  report.  They  are  too  obvious  and  striking  to  need  en- 
forcement by  argument.  And  I rely  with  confidence,  on  the 
representatives  of  this  enlightened  nation,  to  sustain  a measure 
which  the  best  interests  of  the  country  called  for.  and  which 
had  become  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  untainted  its  free 
institutions,  and  to  secure  the  liberties  and  happiness  of  the 
people. 

I am  very  respectfully,  your  obpdient  servant, 

R.  B.  TANEY,  secretary  of  the  treasury. 
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{^According 'to  promise,  the  present  number,  like 
the  last,  contains  twenty-four  pages  of  close  matter,  or 
eight  pages  extra.  These  are  expensive  operations,  yet 
would  be  often  repeated,  if  the  means  were  at  hand,  that 
the  record  of  public  papers  might  be  rendered  as  perfect 
as  possible.  But  our  intention  in  this  present  exertion 
has  been  chiefly  defeated.  We  designed  to  have  given 
the  reports  from  the  great  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment, but  lo,  we  have  yet  another  long  article  about  the 
bank  of  the  United  States,  being  the  memorial  of  the 
“government  directors”  to  the  senate  and  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, which  first  met  us,  by  surprise,  in  the  “Balti- 
more Republ  ican”  of  Saturday  last — about  the  publication 
of  which  no  discretion  was  left  in  the  impartiality  aimed 
at,  and  maintained,  in  this  work — so  far  as  it  is  practica- 
ble to  afford  it.  The  presentation  of  this  memorial,  how- 
«rcr,  will  relieve  us  of  the  necessity  of  inserting  another 
long  paper  signed  by  three  of  the  said  directors,  which  is 
appended  to  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
on  the  removal  of  the  deposites,  because  it  substantially 
offers  the  same  leading  allegations  or  facts — and,  to 
our  reading  of  both,  the  same  general  train  of  argument. 

We  hope  to  be  excused  from  the  presentation  of  any 
other  long  matters  concerning  the  bank — but  if  the  direc- 
tors chosen  by  the  stockholders  shall  deem  it  necessary 
to  reply  to  the  memorial  of  the  “government  directors,” 
(which  we  hope  they  may  not),  or  to  Mr.  Taney’s  rea- 
sons for  removing  the  deposites,  we  must  give  it  a place. 

The  portion  of  the  people  who  read  such  long  articles 
is  small,  but  still  the  necessity  of  publishing  them  is  ur- 
gent, and  the  history  of  things  demands  it. 

Several  articles  on  miscellaneous  subjects  are  pressed 
on  our  attention.  We  cannot  touch  them  just  now. 

We  have  prepared  a good  deal  of  matter  with  relation 
to  the  present  and  probable  state  of  the  currency,  and 
collected  many  items  which  bear  upon  and  shew  the  cha- 
racter of  things  happening  since  the  removal  of  the  pub- 
lic deposites  from  the  bank  of  the  United  States — -which 
shall,  probably,  be  offered  next  'week.  At  present  we 
can  only  give  the  following,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
preliminary  observations,  and  serve  to  shew  the  manner 
in  which  we  intend  to  handle  the  subject,  in  general,  if 
taken  up  for  regular  discussion  and  exposure.  We  are 
apprehensive  of  a return  to  the  abominations  and  frauds, 
and  manufactures  of  paper  money,  and  jugglings  of  knav- 
ish dealers  in  stocks  and  bank  notes,  which  was  encoun- 
tered in  1818,  &c.  and  so  heartily  and  fearlessly  exhibited 
by  us,  being  supported  by  the  people.  If  such  another 
battle  against  “rag  barons”  must,  be  fought — we  are  ready 
to  take  a part  in  it,  and  to  carry  it  out,  if  possible,  to  the 
complete  subjection  or  extermination  ot  the  whole  breed 
of  leeches— who  feed  upon  the  public  credulity  and  wax 
fat  on  the  wrongs  inflicted  by  them  on  the  honest  parts  of 
the  community,  and  especially  the  producing  classes,  who 
have  always  to  bear  the  burthen  and  heat  of  the  day.  The 
prospect  of  being  thus  engaged  is  not  a pleasant  one — but 
we  cannot  sit  still  and  see  such  depredations  committed 
as  we  think  are  about  lo  ensue,  and  will  certainly  happen, 
unless  the  designs  of  the  plundering  “tiger  hordes”  al- 
luded to  are  speedily  checked. 

The  pressure  on  the  money  market  continues,  and,  as 
we  supposed  that  it  would,  gathers  strength  as  it  pro- 
ceeds. What  is  to  be  the  end  of  it — no  one  can  tell. 
The  penalty  of  indiscretion  must  be  paid.  Those  who 
have  sowed  to  the  wind,  must  reap  the  whirlwind.  In 
such  a harvest  they  may  get  wisdom.  They  must  feel 
before  they  will  see,  understand  Or  do,  as  they  ought. 
And  then,  perhaps,  the  work  of  reformation  may  com- 
mence. We  have  often  had  occasion  to  congratulate 
ourselves  on  the  elasticity  of  the  American  character, 
which  rises  under  adversity,  and  resists  oppression. 
We  wish  that  yet  another  opportunity  may  present  itself 
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to  do  so!  But — “notw  wro?!!,”  as  Mr.  Ritchie  says— 
we  shall  see  what  the  present  -winter  will  produce  in  the 
diminished  employments  for  labor,  because  of  the  reck- 
less and  unnecessary  derangement  and  diminution  of  a 
sound  and  wholesome  currency,  which  seems  lo  have 
frozen  up  enterprise  like  “fish  in  a pond,”  and  is  baf- 
fling or  blasting  the  well-founded  hopes  of  worthy  men. 
Until  the  bank  of  the  United  States  was  assailed,  the 
party  of  stock-jobbers  and  shavers,  combined  in  opera- 
tions to  defraud,  was  a small  one.  Put  down  in  1820, 
or  at  about  that  time,  their  pestiferous  influence  was  but 
feebly  felt.  But  now  they  are  starting  up  like  the  locusts 
of  Egypt,  to  destroy  every  green  thing.  The  shaver  is 
abroad!  Long  abstinence  has  strengthened  his  appetite, 
and  he  cuts  deep — three  per  cent,  per  month  he  thinks 
is  rpiite  a modest  demand  for  the  use  ot  his  money  or 
credit,  though  both  may  be,  perhaps,  unrighteously  ob- 
tained. We  have  told  some  of  the  “secrets  of  the  pri- 
son house,”  in  times  past — we  may  tell  them  agair  ! 

The  pressure  in  certain  of  our  chief  cities  has  an  awful 
aspect.  Rumors  of  fearful  import  have  reached  us,  but 
we  shall  not  give  them,  until  better  authenticated.  We 
hope  they  are  not  true — or  if  true,  that  some  remedy  may 
be  found  to  relieve  the  distress  which  they  portend.  Mo- 
ney, specie,  was  never  perhaps  more  abundant  in  the 
United  States  than  at  the  present  time,  and  there  never 
was  a season  in  which  the  people  had  a belter  right  to 
expect  prosperity  and  abundance  of  means  to  carry  on 
their  business,  than  at  this  moment.  The  price  of  all 
our  great  commodities  has  been  high,  and  the  demand  for 

labor  was  almost  unexampled- yet  a sound  currency 

has  become  exceedingly  scarce,  and  thousands  are  being, 
dismissed  from  employment  for  the  want  of  resources  ter 
pay  them  their  wages!  The  fountains  of  the  late  facili- 
ties seem  dried  up — business  is  deranged,  and  a large 
amount  of  suffering  must  be  endured — if  present  projects 
are  persevered  in  and  perfected.  We  more  especially  al- 
lude to  the  schemes  for  the  establishment  or  about*  125 
new  manufactories  of  paper  money,  to  be  called  banks, 
with  paper  capitals  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
lions of  dollar^ — -which  may  heaven  forbid!* 

To  relieve  the  pressure  at  Philadelphia,  a meeting  of 
the  officers  of  the  local  banks  in  that  city  has  been  held. 
It  appears  to  have  been  dissolved  without  doing  any 
thing — -being  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  render  effec- 
tual service.  The  bank  of  the  United  States,  but  for* 
the  removal  of  the  deposites,  and  the  manner  of  such  re- 
moval, and  the  severe  “rims”  made  upon  it,  would  have 
prevented  the  plea  of  a necessity  for  any  such  proceed- 
ings and  forbade  a pressure  for  money:  but  assailed  as 
it  has  been,  to  save  itself,  and,  in  saving  itself,  to  prevent 
an  aroful  explosion  of  the  local  banks,  it  has  been  com- 
pelled to  husband  its  resources,  and  l-emain  instantly  pre- 
pared to  satisfy  any  and  every  rude  and  unnecessary  de- 
mand that  may  be  made  upon  it  for  coin,  called  for  to  sup- 
port the  credit  of  certain  of  the  local  banks,  and  enable 
them  to  pay  their  own  debts.  And  though  the  bank  of  the 
United  States  has  not  severely  reduced  its  discounts, 
proper,  it  has  much  curtailed  its  circulation  by  retiring 
from  its  exchanges , and  is  ready  to  pay,  ( and  so  it  must 
be),  all  its  dues  to  the  general  government.  Thus  con- 
ditioned, it  is  morally  impossible,  and  altogether  inexpe- 
dient in  the  bank,  to  increase  its  circulation,  and  place 
itself  within  the  power  of  those  who  have  treated  it  so 


*Snme  new  banks  may  be  necessary,  at  certain  places,  and 
under  particular  circumstances — but  it  is  fearful  to  think  of  the 
legion  of  evil  spirits  which  the  expected  retirement  of  the  bank 
of  the  United  States  has  let  loose  upon  the  people.  We  have 
long  since  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that,  if  the  banking  system 
is  to  endure,  as  we  think  that  it  must,  there  is  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  having  some  great  balance-wheel  to  keep  it  in  whole- 
some operation,  by  checking  the  profligacy  and  baseness  of  the 
nests  of  bi« -little  men,  which  an  over-supply  of  hanks  naturally 
creates.  No  possible  arrangement  of  the  local  banks  is  com- 
petent to  this  essential  purpose. 
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unkindly — and  with  a seeming  resolution  even  to  bank- 
rupt it,  though  at  an  amount  of  distress  and  ruin  such  as 
this  country  has  never  yet  seen — even  in  the  dark  and 
gloomy  period  of  time  above  spoken  of.  We  have  not 
leisure  to  extend  these  remarks — but  this  is  certain,  that  a 
prompt  action  in  congress,  by  which  the  questions  at  pre- 
sent  agitated,  may  be  somehow  settled,  is  indispensable  to 
the  public  welfare. 

Among  other  long  papers  we  insert  the  annual  report 
of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  which,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  that  part  of  the  message  of  the  president  which 
refers  to  the  state  of  the  finances,  are  enough  to  make 
one  laugh  heartily  at  the  prophecies  of  the  affiliated  press 
concerning  the  surplus,  and  the  groans  which  they  utter- 
ed on  account  of  its  excess!— -unless  in  the  imputation  of 
motives  which  must  not  be  supposed  to  influence  honora- 
ble men,  and  a supposition  that  the  estimates  have  been 
kept  down  to  have  effect  over  the  action  of  congress  on 
other  subjects,  and  especially  concerning  the  vetoed  land 
bill,  revived  by  Mr.  Clay. 

We  have  an  article  prepared  on  the  state  of  the  finan- 
ces, which  has  been  postponed  two  weeks,  and  must  yet 
lie  over. 

The  removal  of  the  public  deposites  is  the  present 
great  leading  matter  of  interest  at  Washington,  and  will 
give  rise  to  some  of  the  most  able  and  ardent  debates, 
perhaps,  ever  had  in  congress.  So,  probably,  also  at 
Richmond,  Virginia,  in  the  house  of  delegates — for,  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  John  S.  Barbour,  (late  member  of 
congress,  but  now  of  the  legislature  of  Virginia)  a spe- 
cial committee  has  been  raised  to  which  has  been  re- 
ferred “so  much  of  the  governor’s  message  as  relates  to 
an  agreement  entered  into  between  the  bank  of  Virginia 
and  its  office  at  Norfolk  and  the  secretary  of  the  treasu- 
ry.” A copy  of  ’a  like  agreement  made  with  the  “Gi- 
rard Bank”  will  be  found  in  page  272,  and  a copy  of  that 
with  the  bank  of  Virginia  had  been  formally  communi- 
cated to  the  legislature  by  the  treasurer  of  the  common- 
wealth— which  is  deeply  interested  in  the  stock  and  ma- 
nagement of  the  bank.  Will  the  agreement  be  vetoed? 

Mr.  Butler , the  new  attorney  general  of  the  United 
States,  arrived  at  Washington,  a few  days  ago,  and  has 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office. 

We  had  at  Baltimore  a heavy  fall  of  snow,  on  Satur- 
day  last— it  was  about  18  inches  deep  at  Frederick;  but, 
on' Sunday,  the  rail  road  cars  arrived  at  Baltimore,  from 
Frederick,  60  miles,  only  one  hour  and  an*half  after  the 
usual  time.  So  much  for  rail  road  travelling  and  snow- 
ploughs! 

There  was  a very  severe  storm  on  Monday  last,  and  a 
good  deal  of  damage  was  done  to  the  shipping  at  New 
York,  Alexandria,  &c.  but  we  have  not  heard  that  any 
suffered  in  the  land-locked  harbor  of  Baltimore.  So 
great  was  the  fall  of  water  that  the  mail  from  Washing- 
ton for  Baltimore,  due  at  5 A.  M.  on  Wednesday  last, 
did  not  arrive  until  about  4 P.  M.  the  bridge  and  road  at 
the  Eastern  branch  of  the  Potomac,  at  Bladensburg,  being 
impassable.  Much  damage  has  been  sustained  op  the 
coast — and  a heavy  loss  of  lives  and  property  suffered. 

The  board  of  examiners,  at  the  head  of  which  was  pro- 
fessor Silliman,  appointed  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the 
destruction  of  the  steamboat  JYew  England , have  report- 
ed that  the  sole  cause  of  the  bursting  of  the  boilers  was 
the  immense  pressure  of  steam  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jected through  the  negligence  of  the  engineer.  The  peo- 
ple killed  were,  then,  murdered. 

A meeting  of  “the  democratic  members”  of  the  legis- 
lature of  Pennsylvania  was  held  at  Harrisburg  on  the 
16th  insf.  at  which  the  calling  of  a national  convention  to 
nominate  candidates  for  the  offices  of  president  and  vice 
president  of  the  United  States,  was  recommended.  We 
shall  give  the  proceedings  hereafter. 

Gen.  McKean,  in  a letter  from  Washington,  dated 
Dec.  15,  decidedly  expresses  his  opposition  to  a national 
convention,  and  unequivocal  aversion  “to  the  consumma- 


tion of  the  single  and  especial  object  intended  to  be  ac- 
complished by  it.”  [The  nomination  of  Mr.  Van  Buren.] 

A considerable  exportation  of  priests  (banished)  has 
lately  been  made  from  Mexico.  If  about  30,000  of  them, 
and  1,000  generals , “more  or  less”  were  sent  oftj  we 
might  hope  for  the  prevalence  of  piety  and  patriotism,  in 
that  priest-ridden  and  general-led  country. 

The  property  of  churches  and  convents  in  Mexico , va- 
lued at  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  has  been  seized 
to  pay  the  home  and  foreign  debt  incurred  in  the  revolu- 
tion. 

A decree  of  the  government  acknowledges  Iturbide  as 
one  of  the  principal  authors  of  the  independence  of  Mex- 
ico:— that  the  remains  of  this  distinguished  general  are 
to  be  placed  in  the  national  urn,  with  those  of  the  first 
heroes  of  its  independence — that  the  widow  and  children 
of  Iturbide  can  return  to  the  republic,  and  that  the  family 
shall  continue  to  enjoy  the  pension  designated  by  law. 

Large  bodies  of  the  Choctaw  Indians  have  recently 
passed  the  Mississippi  for  the  new  lands  assigned  them 
in  the  west:  but  it  is  reported  that  between  5 and  6,000 
of  this  nation,  or  tribe,  refuse  to  leave  the  bones  of  their 
ancestors. 

There  is  said  to  be  a “split”  among  the  Cherokees  re- 
maining east  of  the  Mississippi,  as  to  emigrating  west  of 
that  river;  that  the  last  meeting  of  the  council  had  been 
very  boisterous,  and  that  many  individuals  had  enrolled 
themselves  for  emigration.  A new  delegation  to  Wash- 
ington has  been  appointed.  We  are  compelled  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  that  the  Cherokees,  as  a tribe,  must  re- 
move beyond  the  Mississippi — but  hope  that  they  will 
make  a careful  bargain  as  to  the  possession  of  the  new 
lands  which  are,  or  shall  be,  assigned  them— that  it  may 
not  soon  be  said  to  them — go  further. 

An  awful  famine  is  said  to  prevail  in  the  southern  pro- 
vinces of  Russia,  and  it  was  expected  that  the  ports  of  the 
Black  Sea  would  be  thrown  open  for  the  reception  of 
bread-stuffs.  The  pood  of  rye  meal  (40  lbs. ) usually 
worth  30  copecks,  was  selling  for  400.  The  cattle  were 
also  dying  of  a rot.  Many  people  were  flying  to  the 
north,  for  food. 

It  is  said  that  hundreds  of  office-seekers  are  congregat- 
ed at  Washington.  No  particular  reason  for  this  gather- 
ing is  assigned. 

Massachusetts.  If  the  count  made  of  the  members 
of  the  house  of  representatives  of  Massachusetts  is  cor- 
rect—we  shall  miss  John  Davis  from  his  seat  in  congress; 
from  which  we  do  not  know  how  to  spare  him,  though 
even  to  fill  that  of  the  governor  of  Massachusetts— 
for  Mr.  JDavis  is  not  only  one  of  the  ablest,  but  also  one 
of  the  most  amiable,  resolute,  yet  conciliatory  members 
of  the  body  to  which  he  at  present  belongs. 

Lowell  was  a part  of  the  wilderness  a little  while  ago. 
In  1830,  however,  it  had  6,474  inhabitants — now  12,363; 
of  whom  7,926  are  females;  or  nearly  two  to  one. 

Virginia.  The  governor’s  message  is  very  long  and 
very  warm.  We  intend  to  give  some  extracts  from  it — • 
as  soon  as  we  can. 

Mr  Ritchie  has  been  re-elected  public  printer,  by  a close 
vote,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  pleased  him;  and  he 
says  that  ther-e  are  some  “circumstances  connected  with 
this  transaction  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  expose.”- — - 
The  votes  stood  thus — on  the  joint  ballot:  for  Mr.  Ritchie 
85,  Mr.  Samuel  Shepherd  72,  S.  Shepherd  & Co.  1.  Ne- 
cessary to  a choice  80. 

North  Carolina.  It  appears  by  a late  report  of  the 
treasurer  of  North  Carolina,  that  the  balance  in  the  trea- 
sury on  the  1st  of  Nov.  1832,  was  $7, 924  73,  and  the  re- 
ceipts between  that  period  and  the  1st  inst.  $188,819  97. 
The  disbursements  during  the  same  period  were  $138,867 
46;  leaving  a balance  in  the  treasury  at  the  beginning 
of  this  month  of  $57,877  24.  The  present  amount  of 
of  the  literary  fund  is  $117,024  81  no  expenditures  from 
it  having  been  made  during  the  year.  The  present  amount 
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of  the  internal  improvement  fund  is  $979  08;  this  fund  is 
scarcely  more  than  a nominal  one,  nor  is  there  much  pros- 
pect of  its  increase  from  any  ordinary  sources. 

David  L.  Sxvain  has  been  re-elected  governor  of  this 
state  without  opposition. 

William  Gaston  has  been  elected  a judge  of  the  su- 
preme court,  vice  chief  justice  Henderson,  by  the  follow- 
ing vote:  for  Mr.  Gaston  112,  Henry  Seawell  43,  blanks 
and  scattering  36. 

South  Carolina.  The  following  formula  of  a test 
oath,  submitted  to  the  legislature  of  the  state  just  named, 
is  one  that  may  be  taken  with  as  much  ease  of  mind  as  is 
that  imposed  by  old  sailors  on  “crossing  the  line” — as  for 
an  example,  a person  is  sworn  “never  to  kiss  the  maid, 
■when  he  might  kiss  the  mistress,  unless  he  likes  the 
maid  the  best.” 

Mr.  McCord , from  the  committee  on  federal  rela- 
tions, submitted  a report  on  so  much  of  the  governor’s 
message,  No.  1,  as  relates  to  an  oath  of  office;  by  a bill 
to  alter  the  4th  article  of  the  constitution  of  this  state, 
■which  was  read  a first  time,  ordered  to  a second  reading, 
&c.  It  reads  thus:  “All  persons  who  shall  be  chosen, 
or  appointed  to  any  office  of  profit  or  trust,  before  enter- 
ing on  the  execution  thereof,  shall  take  the  following 
oath:  I do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I will  be  faith- 
ful, and  true  allegiance  bear  to  the  state  of  South  Caro- 
lina, so  long  as  I may  continue  a citizen  thereof;  and  that 
I am  duly  qualified  according  to  the  constitution  of  this 
state,  to  exercise  the  office  to  which  I have  been  appoint- 
ed; and  that  I will,  to  the  best  of  my  abilities,  discharge 
the  duties  thereof,  and  preserve,  protect  and  defend  the 
constitution  of  this  state  and  of  the  United  States:  so 
help  me  God.” 

Alabama.  The  Mobile  Commercial  Register  has  the  follow- 
ing remarks  in  relation  to  the  late  movement  of  United  States’ 
troops  to  the  south. 

We  have  just  learned,  from  an  authentic  souree,  that  orders 
have  been  issued  from  head  quarters  for  the  immediate  march- 
ing of  ten  companies  of  United  States’  artillery,  completely 
equipped  for  the  field,  to  Fort  Mitchell,  in  this  state.  This  de- 
tachment, added  to  the  troops  already  stationed  at  that  post, 
will  constitute  an  effective  force  of  fourteen  companies;  and  it 
is  probable  that  a general  officer  will  be  designated  to  the  com- 
mand. 

The  object  of  this  movement  cannot  be  misunderstood.  We 
have  never  abandoned  the  hope  that  a collision  between  the 
federal  and  state  authorities  may  be  avoided;  but  we  are  not  of 
the  number  who  regard  the  question  as  by  any  means  disposed 
of.  The  general  government  will  make  every  effort  to  complete 
the  Indian  reservations  by  the  15th  January,  and  if  that  is  found 
impracticable,  to  designate  the  districts  in  which  they  are  to  be 
located;  but  should  they  fail  in  these  objects,  there  can  remain 
no  more  doubt  that  the  settlers  will  be  removed,  than  there  is  of 
the  ability  of  the  government  to  effect  it.  Should  matters  come 
to  this  extremity,  which  may  heaven  in  mercy  avert,  what  a 
fearful  responsibility  must  rest  upon  those  who.  have  been  in- 
strumental in  urging  it  on.  How  utterly  misjudged,  ill-timed, 
and  inappropriate,  are  the  sneers  and  taunts  of  the  nullifiers, 
that  “the  president  has  backed  out,”  “that  he  has  succumbed 
to  governor  Gayle,”  and  that  he  will  not  dare  to  execute  laws 
and  treaties,  and  maintain  inviolate  the  plighted  faith  of  the 
nation. 

West  Indies.  Some  of  the  small  British  islands  have 
bowed  to  the  late  act  of  parliament  concerning  the  slaves, 
“conscious  of  weakness,”  but  under  protests  against  the 
proceeding.  A good  many  slaves  had  made  their  escape 
trom  St.  Lucia  and  Dominco,  to  Martinico  and  Guada- 
loupe,  under  the  idea,  perhaps,  of  enjoying  freedom 
there,  in  which  it  is  most  likely  that  they  will  be  disap- 
pointed. 

We  have  accounts  from  Jamaica  that  the  governor  has 
dissolved  the  provincial  legislature  in  consequence  of 
their  refusal  to  pass  the  necessary  laws  to  carry  into  ef- 
fect the  act  of  the  British  parliament  for  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  slaves.  The  governor  had  sent  munitions  of 
war,  and  provisions  in  vessels  of  war,  from  Port  Royal, 
to  the  different  ports  in  the  island,  anticipating  a revolt 
on  the  part  of  the  negroes.  He  had  expressed  to  the  as- 
sembly his  determination  to  rest  on  the  security  of  the 
troops  of  the  line,  which  had  been  reinforced,  and  on  one 
portion  of  the  militia,  alluding,  of  course,  to  the  whites. 
Several  families  had  made  arrangements  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  first  packets  for  New  York. 


Spain.  Accounts  have  been  received  from  Bilboa  to  the  27th 
Oct.  The  Carlists  have  been  completely  successful  in  that  quar 
ter,  and  the  most  horrid  barbarities  have  been  committed;  many 
details  are  before  us — we  sdect  one  of  the  most  prominent.  A 
merchant  of  respectability  had  been  for  some  time  absent,  and 
on  his  return  was  met  by  a party  of  Carlists,  who  insisted  on 
his  shouting  out  “Don  Carlos,  the  holy  inquisition  and  absolute 
monarchy.”  He  hesitated,  and  only  called  out  “viva!  viva!” 
upon  which  a monk  sprung  upon  him,  stabbed,  ham-strung  him 
and  left  him  on  the  road  to  perish.  The  other  parties  followed, 
execrating  and  spitting  upon  him  as  they  passed.  The  number 
of  men  near  Bilnoa  is  staled  at  20,000,  consisting  mostly  of  fero- 
cious banditti,  led  on  by  the  priests. 

TWENTY-THIRD  CONGRESS— FIRST  SESSION. 

SENATE. 

December  12.  After  the  message  of  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  declining  to  communicate  a certain  paper  called 
for  by  the  senate  (see  page  247),  had  been  read — 

Mr.  Clay  rose,  and  said,  that  the  call  to  which  this  message 
was  a response,  had  been  made  upon  the  president  after  full 
deliberation.  The  right  to  make  it  was  founded  upon  the  pre- 
sumed act  of  the  president.  It  was  founded  upon  the  fact  of 
the  promulgation  of  the  state  paper  emanating  from  the  presi- 
dent relating  to  the  deposites  of  the  public  money  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  with  the  president’s  assent  and  direction. 
That  paper  had  been  published  to  the  world,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  president.  It  was  now  in  the  full  possession  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States.  It  had  been  published  to  make  an 
impression;  and  it  had  made  a deep  impression  on  their  minds. 
But  still  it  had  been  published  on  authority  alleged  by  the  editor 
of  a newspaper,  to  be  derived  from  the  president.  Whether 
the  paper  was,  in  fact,  genuine,  or,  if  genuine,  whether  it  was 
promulgated  with  the  president’s  sanction,  were  questions  re- 
specting which  we  had  no  evidence,  but  that  which  the  asser- 
tion of  the  editor,  the  paper  itself,  and  concurring  circumstan- 
ces, afforded.  In  this  situation,  it  was  by  (Mr.  C.)  himself, 
and  he  supposed  by  those  who  voted  with  him  in  supporting 
the  call,  deemed  due  and  respectful  to  the  president,  due  to  the 
senate,  and  due  to  the  whole  country,  to  appeal  to  the  highest 
source  of  information  in  relation  to  this  subject,  and  to  request 
an  authentic  and  official  copy  of  the  paper  itself. 

This  call  was  in  conformity  with  established  usage,  coeval, 
he  (Mr.  C.)  believed  with  the  government.  Whenever  either 
branch  of  congress  desire  a public  paper  in  the  possession  of, 
or  proceeding  from,  the  executive,  it  has  called  for  it.  Innu- 
merable instances  of  such  calls  are  to  be  found  in  the  journals 
of  the  two  houses. 

In  this  case,  the  president  refuses  to  comply  with  the  call; 
and,  undertaking  to  judge  of  the  rights  of  the  senate,  and  of  the 
rights  of  the  executive,  pronounces  that  the  call  is  not  one 
which  the  senate  can  constitutionally  make,  or  with  which  it 
is  his  duty  to  comply.  Whatever  sincerity  and  strength  may 
exist  in  the  opinion  of  the  president,  they  cannot  be  greater 
than  those  which  are  entertained  by  him  (Mr.  C.),  and  he  has 
no  doubt  by  the  majority  of  the  senate,  that  they  have  a right 
to  an  official  copy  of  the  paper.  He  had  expressly  disclaimed 
all  right  of  intervention  between  the  president  and  his  confi- 
dential advisers.  Every  such  purpose,  was  and  is,  distinctly 
disavowed.  If  the  document  had  remained  confidential,  it 
would  not,  and  could  not  have  been  called  for.  It  is  because 
it  had  ceased  to  be  confidential,  and  has  been  made  public  by 
the  authority  of  the  president  himself;  because  he  has  broken 
the  seal  of  confidence,  and  published  to  the  world  a highly  im- 
portant state  paper,  affecting  the  custody  and  safety  of  the  trea- 
sury of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  the  immediate,  if 
not  the  sole  cause  of  the  most  important  act  ever  performed  by 
the  executive  of  the  United  States,  that  the  call  has  been  made. 
And  is  it  come  to  this,  that  the  whole  world,  including  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  may  be  put  in  possession  of  such  a 
paper,  and  that  an  official  copy  of  it  shall  be  denied  to  a co-or- 
dinate branch  of  the  government? 

But,  Mr.  C.  said,  it  was  not  necessary,  nor  was  it  his  pur- 
pose, to  proceed  any  further  in  this  matter.  He  desired  the 
highest  and  most  authentic  evidence  of  the  paper  in  question. 
It  has  been  applied  for,  and  is  refused.  And  now,  by  all  the 
dictates  of  common  sense,  and  according  to  all  the  rules  of  evi- 
dence respected  here  or  elsewhere,  he  was  at  liberty  to  use  the 
best  evidence  in  his  power,  and  he  should  hereafter  use,  on  all 
fit  occasions,  a copy  of  the  document  referred  to  as  published 
in  the  current  newspapers  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Grundy  said  that  he  had  always  himself  believed  the  mo- 
tion calling  for  this  paper,  unnecessary,  and  that  no  benefit 
could  result  from  it.  It  was  unnecessary,  because  evidence  of 
a fact  was  only  required  when  the  fact  itself  was  disputed. 
There  was  no  dispute  in  this  case.  Friends  and  enemies  had 
considered  this  paper  as  an  authentic  one.  Why  then  was  it 
necessary  to  call  on  the  president  for  evidence  that  it  was  so? 

Every  body  on  his  side  of  the  house  admitted  the  paper  to  be 
genuine,  and  every  body  on  the  other  side  believed  it  to  be  so: 
no  benefit,  therefore,  was.  to  be  expected  from  the  call.  He 
had  also  another  objection  to  the  call,  and  that  objection  was 
now  recognized  by  "the  chief  magistrate  himself.  That  was, 
that  the  senate  had  not,  in  his  opinion,  a right  to  make  a call 
for  what  had  passed  between  the  president  and  the  members  of 
bis  cabinet.  If  they  had  a right  to  do  this,  he  did  not  know 
where  they  were  to  stop.  He.  did  not  intend  to  question  the 
motives  of  the  senator  with  whom  this  call  originated.  It  had 
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become  the  act  of  the  majority  of  the  senate.  But  the  presi- 
dent had  said,  in  a respectful  manner,  that  it  was  not  a matter 
on  which  the  senate  had  a right  to  be  informed.  The  president 
had  thought,  and  correctly  so,  that  to  send  this  paper  would  be 
to  establish  a precedent  of  a dangerous  character  for  those  who 
might  come  after  him.  He  (Mr.  G ) did  not  know  that  he 
should  ever  have  to  say  any  thing  on  the  subject  of  these  depo- 
sites:  but,  if  he  should,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  deny 
the  authenticity  of  this  paper.  He  believed  that  it  was  authen- 
tic, as  firmly  as  he  believed  that  he  was  now  standing  in  his 
place. 

He  concluded  with  moving  to  lay  the  message  on  the  table; 
and  the  motion,  was  agreed  to. 

The  senate  adjourned  until  Monday. 

December  16,  The  vice  president  of  the  United  States  this 
day  took' his  seat  in  the  chair  of  the  senate,  and  delivered  the 
following  address: 

Senators!  On  entering  on  the  duties  of  the  station  to  which 
I have  been  called  by  the  people,  deference  to  you  and  justice 
to  myself  require  that  I should  forestall  expectations  which 
might  otherwise  be  disappointed.  Although  for  many  years 
heretofore  a member  of  the  senate,  I regret  that  I should  not 
have  acquired  that  knowledge  of  the  particular  order  of  its  pro- 
ceedings which  might  naturally  be  expected.  Unfortunately 
for  me,  in  respect  to  my  present  condition,  I ever  found  those 
at  hand  who  had  more  correctly  appreciated  this  important 
branch  of  their  duties,  and  on  whose  opinions,  as  to  points  of 
order,  I could  at  all  times  safely  rely.  This  remissness  will, 
doubtless,  for  a season,  cause  me  no  small  degree  of  embar- 
rassment. So  far,  however,  as  unremitting  exertions  on  my 
part,  and  a proper  respect  for  the  advice  of  those  who  are  bet- 
ter informed  than  myself,  can  avail,  this  deficiency  will  be  re- 
medied as  speedily  as  possible:  and  I feel  persuaded  that  the 
senate,  in  the  mean  time,  will  extend  to  me  a considerate  in- 
dulgence. 

But,  however  wanting  I may  be,  for  the  time,  in  a thorough 
knowledge  of  the  technical  duties  of  the  chair,  I entertain,  I 
humbly  hope,  a deep  and  solemn  conviction  of  its  high  moral 
obligations.  I am  well  aware  that  he  who  occupies  it,  is  bound 
to  cherish  towards  the  members  of  the  body  over  which  he  pre- 
sides, no  other  feelings  than  those  of  justice  and  courtesy — to 
regard  them  all  as  standing  upon  an  honorable  equality — to  ap- 
ply the  rules  established  by  themselves,  for  their  own  govern- 
ment, with  strict  impartiality — and  to  use  whatever  authority 
he  possesses  in' the  manner  best  calculated  to  protect  the  rights, 
to  respect  the  feelings,  and  to  guard  the  reputations  of  all  who 
may  be  affected  by  its  exercise. 

It  is  no  disparagement  to  any  other  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment to  say,  that  there  is  none  on  which  the  constitution  de- 
volves such  extensive  powers  as  it  does  upon  the  senate. 
There  is  scarcely  an  exercise  of  constitutional  authority  in 
which  it  does  not  mediately  or  immediately  participate;  it  forms 
an  important,  and,  in  some  respects,  an  indispensable  part  of 
each  of  the  three  great  departments,  executive,  legislative  and 
judicial;  and  is,  moreover,  the  body  in  which  is  made  effectual, 
that  share  of  power  in  the  federal  organization  so  wisely  allow- 
ed to  the  respective  state  sovereignties. 

Invested  with  such  august,  powers  so  judiciously  restricted, 
and  so  largely  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  good  government,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  the  senate  is  regarded  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  as  one  of  the  best  features,  in  what  they  at  least 
consider  to  be,  the  wisest,  the  freest  and  happiest  political  sys- 
tem in  the  world.  In  fervent  wishes  that  it  may  long  continue 
to  be  so  regarded,  and  in  a conviction  of  the  importance  of 
order,  propriety  and  regularity  in  its  proceedings,  we  must  all 
concur.  It  shall  be  an  object  of  my  highest  ambition,  senators, 
to  join  with  you,  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  in  effecting  those  desiia- 
ble  objects;  and  in  endeavoring  to  realise  the  expectation  form- 
ed by  this  body  at  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  and  ever 
since  confidently  cherished,  that  it  would  exercise  the  most 
efficient  influence  in  upholding  the  federal  system,  and  in  per- 
petuating what  is  at  orice  the  foundation  and  the  safeguard  of 
our  country’s  welfare,  the  union  of  the  states. 

Samuel  McKean,  senator  from  Pennsylvania,  John  M.  Clay- 
ton, from  Delaware,  G.  JL.  Waggaman,  from  Louisiana,  and  L. 
F.  Linn,  from  Missouri,  appeared  to-day  and  took  their  seats. 

The  senate  proceeded  first  to  elect  the  chairmen  of  the  stand- 
ing committees  and  afterwards  the  members  of  such  commit 
tees.  The  first  requires  a majority,  the  second  only  a plurality 
of  votes. 

Committee  on  foreign  relations — Mr.  Wilkins,  chairman,  by 
26  votes  on  the  2d  ballot — other  members  Messrs.  Rives,  For- 
syth, Sprague  and  Mangum. 

On  finance — Mr.  Webster,  chairman,  by  22  votes  on  the  3d 
ballot— other  members  Messrs.  Tyler,  Ewing,  Wilkins  and 
Mangum. 

On  commerce — Mr.  Sitsbee,  chairman,  by  23  votes  on  the  first 
ballot— other  members  Messrs.  King,  of  Ala.  Wright,  Wagga- 
man and  Sprague. 

On  manufactures—  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  chairman,  by  23  votes 
on  the  1st  ballot — other  members  Messrs.  Knight,  Morris,  Linn 
and  Prentice. 

On  agriculture— Mr.  Brown,  chairman,  by  42  votes  on  the  1st 
ballot— other  members  Messrs.  Robinson,  Kent,  Swift  and 
Wright. 

On  military  affairs — Mr.  Benton,  chairman,  by  36  votes  on 
the  1st  ballot— other  members  Messrs.  Preston,  Clayton,  King 
and — . 


On  the  militia— Mr.  Robinson,  chairman,  by  42  votes  on  the 
1st  ballot — other  members  Messrs. , Hendricks,  Waggaman, 
McKean  and  Clayton. 

On  naval  affairs— Mr.  Southard,  chairman,  by  25  votes  on 
the  1st  ballot — other  members  Messrs.  Bibb,  Robbins,  Tall- 
madge  and  Chambers. 

On  public  lands — Mr.  Poindexter,  chairman,  by  24  voles  on 
the  1st  ballot — other  members  Messrs.  Moore,  Prentiss,  McKean 
and  Clay. 

On  public  land  claims — Mr.  Kane,  chairman,  by  41  votes  on 
the  1st  ballot— other  members  Messrs.  Linn,  Naudain,  Poin- 
dexter and  Silsbee. 

On  Indian  affairs — Mr.  White,  chairman,  by  42  votes  on  the 
1st  ballot — other  members*  Messrs.  Frelinghuysen,  Tipton, 
Smith  and.  Swift. 

On  claims — Mr.  Bell,  chairman,  by  29  votes  on  the  1st  ballot 
— other  members  Messrs.  Brown,  Naudain,  Wright  and  Tipton. 

On  the  judiciary — Mr.  Clayton,  chairman,  by  22  votes  on  the 
2d  ballot — other  members  Messrs.  Bibb,  Preston,  Smith  and 
Bell. 

On  the  post  office  and  post  roads — Mr.  Grundy,  chairman,  by 
42  votes  on  the  1st  ballot — other  members  Messrs.  Ewing, 
Rives,  Clayton,  and  Knight. 

On  roads  and  canals — Mr.  Hendricks,  chairman,  by  43  votes 
on  the  1st  ballot — other  members  Messrs.  Hill,  Southard,  Shep- 
ley  and  Kent. 

On  pensions — Mr- Tomlinson,  chairman,  by  25  votes  on  the 
1st  ballot— other  members  Messrs.  Prentiss,  McKean,  Tall- 
niadge  and  Kane. 

On  revolutionary  claims — Mr.  Moore,  chairman,  by  38  votes 
on  the  1st  ballot— other  members  Messrs.  Swift,  Hill,  White 
and  Shepley. 

On  the  District  of  Columbia — Mr.  Chambers,  chairman,  by  28 
votes  on  the  1st  ballot — other  members  Messrs.  Tyler,  South- 
ard, Bibb  and  Tomlinson. 

On  contingent  expenses — Mr.  Knight,  chairman,  by  37  votes 
on  the  1st  ballot — other  members  Messrs.  Tomlinson  and  Tall 
madge. 

On  engrossed  bills — Mr.  Shepley,  chairman,  by  23  votes  on  the 
1st  ballot — other  members  Messrs.  Morris  and  Robinson, 

December  17.  After  leave-  was  granted  to  bring  in  several 
bills,  the  senate  proceeded  to.  the  organization  of  its  commit- 
tees— [the  results  of  which  are  given  above.] 

The  annual  treasury  report  was  received,  and  1,500  extra  co- 
pies ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  senate  spent  some  time  in'the  consideration  of  executive 
business — after  which  sundry  petitions  were  received,  and  the 
senate  adjourned. 

December  18.  Many  resolutions  were  offered  this  day,  which 
will  sufficiently  appear  in  future  proceedings — among  them  was 
a series  offered  by  Mr.  Poindexter  calling  for  a general  view  of 
the  acquisitions  and  sales,  & c.  of  the  public  lands. 

Mr.  Clay  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  lie  one  day 
on  the  table: 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  be  directed  to 
communicate  to  the  senate  a copy  of  the  entire  letter  addressed 
by  Mr.  Crawford,  when  secretary  of  the  treasury,  under  date 
the  13th  February,  1817,  to  the  president  of  the  Mechanics’ 
bank  of  New  York,  an  extract  from  which  is  recited  in  his  re- 
port to  congress  on  the  3d  December,  1833;  and  copies  of  the 
other  correspondence  of  Mr.  Crawford  with  the  hanks  about 
that  period,  to  passages  in  which  the  secretary  alludes  in  the 
same  report. 

Resolved,  also,  That  the  secretary  be  directed  to  communi- 
cate to  the  senate  a copy  of  the  correspondence  between  the 
agent  appointed,  during  the  last  summer,  to  inquire  upon  what 
terms  the  state  banks  would  undertake  to  perform  the  services 
to  the  government  which  had  been  performed  by  the  bank  of 
the  United  States  and  the  said  banks:  a copy  of  the  report 
made,  if  one  were  made,  hy  the  agent  to  the  secretary,  or  to 
the  executive;  the  name  of  the  agent,  his  compensation,  and  in 
virtue  of  what  law  he  was  so  appointed. 

Mr.  Moore  offered  a resolution  calling  for  the  correspondence 
of  the  secretary  of  war  with  the  agents  employed  in  removing 
the  fndians,  &c. 

Parts  of  the  president’s  message  were  referred  to  the  appro- 
priate committees. 

Seyeral  bills  were  read  a second  time. 

A bill  to  provide  for  the  satisfaction  of  claims  due  to  citizens 
of  the  United  States  for  spoliations  committed  by  the  French 
prior  to  1800,  was  referred  to  a select  committee,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Webster,  Preston,  Chambers , Grundy  and  Prentiss. 

The  chair  then  called  the  special  order,  being  the  report  of 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  on  the  subject  of  the  removal  of 
the  deposites,  &c. 

Mr.  Clay  then  rose  and  said,Ahnt  he  was  still  of  opinion  that 
this  subject  required  a very  early  and  prompt  decision.  But 
some  information  which  had  been  called  for,  and  which  it  was 
necessary  to  have  before  the  discussion  came  on,  had  not  yet 
been  received;  and  other  information  equally  necessary  wonld 
probably  be  asked  for  to  morrow.  This  would  cause  delay, 
and  he  therefore  did  not  propose  at  present  to  go  into  the  dis- 
cussion. He  was  also  desirous,  when  the  subject  should, be 
taken  up  to  close  what  he  would  have  to  say,  with  sonle  reso- 
lutions which  he  had  not  yet  prepared. 

*The  other  members  of  this  committee  and  those  which  fol- 
low, were  all  chosen  ou  the  ensuing  day,  but  placed  here  in 
order  to  save  trouble. 
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He  therefore  moved  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  the  spe- 
cial order  «i ntil  Monday,  which  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Some  hills  being  read  and  referred,  the  senate  adjourned. 

December  19.  After  the  presentation  of  petitions,  &e.  Mr. 
Tyler  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  introduce  a bill  to  repeal  an 
act  (or  the  bettor  organization  of  the  treasury  department,  ap- 
proved May  1820.  In  explanation,  it  appears  that  this  act  re- 
lates to  the  manner  of  prosecuting  for  debts  due,  or  presumed  to 
be  owing  to  the  U.  States — as  presented  in  the  particular  case 
of  Mr.  Randolph,  now  imprisoned  at  Richmond.  Mr.  Tyler 
said  that  the  trial  by  jury  was  set  at  nought  by  the  law,  which 
he  wished  repealed.  The  bill  to  repeal  it  was  read  a first  and 
second  time. 

Mr.  Clay  presented  the  petition  of  a number  of  the  citizens  of 
Schenectady,  calling  the  attention  of  congress  to  the  distressing 
fact,  that,  almost  on  every  occasion  where  there  has  been  a fire 
on  board  a steamboat,  it  has  terminated  in  a comple  conflagra- 
tion. He  thought  the  proper  course  was  to  send  this  petition  to 
the  committee  on  naval  affairs — which  after  some  conversation, 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Grundy  offered  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved  1st,  That  the  postmaster  general  be  directed  to  com 
municate  to  the  senate  a statement  of  the  allowances,  by  him 
made,  beyond  the  sums  stipulated  in  the  original  contract,  since 
the  6th  of  April,  1829,  specifying,  in  every  case,  the  service  to 
be  performed  by  the  original  contract,  and  the  sums  to  be  paid 
thereon,  the  nature  and  extent  of  each  facility  and  improve- 
ment, and  the  extra  allowance  made  therefor,  and  the  name 
of  the  persons  to  whom  the  allowance  has  been  made,  and  at 
what  time. 

2d.  A statement  of  the  curtailments  of  facilities  lately  made 
by  the  department,  specifying  each  route,  and  the  names  of  the 
respective  contractors,  and  the  amount  of  the  diminution  of  ser- 
vice and  of  compensation,  in  each  case;  also,  what  routes,  if 
any,  have  been  discontinued. 

3d.  The  expenses  incurred  in  putting  into  operation  the  post 
routes,  established  by  the  aet  of  the  15th  June,  1832;  cost  of 
transporting  the  mail  on  said  routes  in  each  year. 

The  resolutions  having  been  read, 

Mr.  Grundy  requested  their  immediate  consideration.  The 
question  being  then  on  their  adoption, 

After  some  remarks  by  Messrs.  Clay  and  Grundy,  the  resol u 
tions  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Webster  offered  the  following  resolution;  which  lies  one 
day  on  the  table. 

Resolved , That  the  committee  on  naval  affairs  be  instructed  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  passing  a law  for  preventing,  as 
far  as  may  be,  accidents  to  vessels  employed  in  the  foreign  or 
coastwise  commerce  of  the  United  States,  from  explosion  by 
steam. 

Mr.  Mangum,  of  North  Carolina,  rose  and  said,  it  was  with 
profound  regret  that  he  felt  himself  impelled  by  a sense  of  duty 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  senate  to  a subject.,  involving  consi- 
derations of  a deeply  interesting  and  most  delicate  nature.  He 
said,  that  he  alluded  to  the  message  of  the  president  of  the  12th 
inst.  responding  to  a request  contained  in  a resolution  of  the 
senate,  in  relation  to  a paper  purporting  to  be  published  by  his 
authority,  in  reference  to  the  depositee.  Next  to  the  grave  and 
novel  occurrence  requiring  this  notice,  he  said,  he  most  regret- 
ted that  the  duty  had  devolved  upon  him  to  invite  to  it  the  con- 
sideration of  the  senate.  He  had  delayed  taking  this  course 
for  several  days,  hoping  that  some  other  senator  would  conquer 
the  repugnance  so  natural  and  so  inevitable,  in  the  discharge  of 
a duty  so  delicate  and  so  painful.  That  he  had  hoped  that 
some  notice  of  the  subject  would  have  proceeded  from  a differ- 
ent quarter.  But  his  hopes  in  this  respect  not  being  realized, 
and  as  he  was  one  of  those  who  voted  for  the  resolution  alluded 
to,  he  felt  it  proper  and  necessary  to  take  this  course. 

The  subject  involves  high  and  grave  matter,  not  in  reference 
to  the  character  of  the  information  sought,  for  that  is  compara- 
tively of  utter  insignificance;  but  as  touching  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  executive  and  of  the  senate,  and  what,  among 
gentlemen,  can  be  considered  as  of  but  little  less  consequence, 
that  high  courtesy  and  mutual  respect  so  essential  to  the  har- 
monious action  and  efficient  co-operation  of  the  different  de- 
partments in  our  political  system. 

Mr.  M.  proceeded  to  examine  the  subject  at  considerable 
length.  It  was  one  that  ought  to  be  treated  with  great  caution 
and  delicacy.  If  the  senate  had  been  in  error,  it  was  honora- 
ble, as  well  as  an  act  of  duty,  to  retract  it  immediately — but,  if 
on  the  contrary,  a review  of  the  case  should  add  strength  to 
first  impressions,  there  was  no  alternative  hut  to  maintain  the 
high  constitutional  rights  of  the  senate,  &c.  He  moved  to  take 
up  the  message,  and  refer  it  to  a select  committee,  &c. 

Mr.  Mangum  having  stated  seven  as  the  number  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  senate  proceeded  to  ballot  for  the  commitfeer  when 
the  following  members  were  elected:  Messrs.  Mangum,  White, 
Forsyth,  Ewing,  Bibb,  Southard  and  Rives. 

Mr.  Forsyth  then  asked  to  be  excused  from  serving  on  the 
committee;  but  the  senate  would  not  excuse  him. 

The  resolution  offered  yesterday  by  Mr.  Poindexter  being  mo- 
dified, was  agreed  to — and  some  other  minor  or  preparatory  bu- 
siness-was  disposed  of. 

The  resolution  offered  yesterday  concerning  the  dep6sitesrby 
Mr.  Clay,  came  up,  and  that  gentleman  having  explained  the 
motives  which  induced  him  to  offer  it— (and  in  doing  so  severe- 
ly ex  ainined  certain  things  stated  by  the  secretary  ot  the  trea- 


sury in  his  report  on  this  subject),  the  resolution  was  agreed  to 
—after  Mr.  Forsyth  had  offered  a brief  defence  of  the  secretary. 
With  reference  to  Mr.  Cranford’s  letter,  a part  of  which  Mr. 
Taney  had  quoted,  Mr.  Clay  said  that  Mr.  Crawford  never,  in 
the  correspondence  referred  to,  distinctly  asserted  any  such 
principle  as  his  successor  attributes  to  him;  never  did  claim  for 
himself,  on  that  occasion,  any  such  extraordinary  and  exclusive 
power  over  the  deposites;  and  that  that  correspondence  was 
conducted  under  an  authority  totally  different  from  that  con- 
tained in  the  bank  charter? 

[In  tin?  course  of  his  remarks,  Mr.  Clay  took  an  opportunity 
to  vindicate  himself  against  certain  connexions  which  it  had 
been  said  existed  between  himself  and  the  bank,  the  substance 
of  which  was  that  he  never  had  received  any  favor  from  the 
biink — that  he  had  rendered  professional  services  which  were 
paid  for  as  usual,  and  that  the  amount  received  was  honestly 
earned — that  for  more  than  eight  years  past,  he  had  not  been  the 
counsel  for  the  bank,  and  that  he  did  not  owe  it  a solitary 
cent,  &c.] 

The  resolution  being  disposed  of,  the  senate  adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

The  following  are  the  standing  committees  of  the  house: 

On  elections — Messrs.  Claiborne,  Griffin,  Hawkins,  (N.  C.) 
Banks, Wanderpoel,  Jones,  (Ga.)  Peyton,  Hamer,  Hannegan. 

On  ways  and  means — Messrs.  Polk,  Wilde,  Cambreleng,  Gor- 
ham, McKim,  Binney,  Loyal),  McKinley,  Hubbard. 

On  claims — Messrs.  Whittlesey,  (O.)  Barber,  Mclntire,  Gren- 
nell,  H.  King,  Gholson,  Cramer,  Forrester,  Bynum. 

On  commerce— Messrs.  Sutherland,  Davis,  (Mass.)  Harper, 
(N.  H-)  Foot,  McKay,  Lawrence,  Pinckney,  Heath,  Selden. 

On  public  lands — Messrs.  Clay,  Duncan,  Boon,  Mason,  Clay- 
ton, Slade,  (Vt.)  Leavitt,  Ashley,  Inge. 

On  post  offices  and  post,  roads — Messrs.  Conner,  Kavanagh, 
Pearce,  (R.  I.)  Thomas,  (Lou.)  Briggs,  Murphy,  Lane,  Lylie, 
Laporte. 

On  District  of  Columbia — Messrs.  Chinn,  W.  B.  Shepard, 
MeKennan,  Stoddert,  Allen,  (Va.)  Dennis,  Heister,  Fillmore, 
Taylor. 

On  the  judiciary — Messrs.  Bell,  (Ten.)  Ellsworth,  Foster,  Gor- 
don, Beardsley,  Thomas,  (Md.)  Hardin,  Parks,  Pierce,  (N.  H.) 

On  revolutionary  claims — Messrs.  Muhlenburg,  Crane,  Bates, 
Starwlefer,  Bonldin,  Marshall,  Young,  Baylies,  Turrill. 

On  public  expenditures — Messrs.  Davenport,  Lyon,  Page, 
Clarke,  (Penn.)  Tweedy,  Gillet,  Hall,  (Vt.)  McLene,  Kinnard. 

On  private  land  claims — Messrs.  Johnson,  (Tenn.)  Mardis, 
Carr,  Galbraith,  Mann,  (N.  Y.)  Cage,  Felder,  Casey,  Bull. 

Oh  manufactures — Messrs.  Adams, (Mass.)  Huntington,  (Con.) 
Denny,  Davis,  (S.  C.)  Corwin,  Dickerson,  Martindale,  McCo- 
lm as,  Osgood. 

On  agriculture-— Messrs . Bockee,  Taylor,  (Va.)  Hathaway, 
Barnitz,  Bean.  Dunlap,  Clowney,  Turner,  Davis,  (Ky.) 

On  Indian  affairs — Messrs.  Lewis,  Gilmer,  McCarty,  Everett, 
(Vt.)  Graham,  Allen,  (O.)  Dickinson,  (Ten.)  Howell,  Love. 

On  military  affdirs— Messrs.  Johnson,  (Ky.)  Vance,  Speight, 
Ward,  Blair,  (S.  O.)  Thompson,  (O.)  Burd,  Coffee,  Bunch. 

On  naval  affairs— Messrs.  White,  (N.  Y.)  Milligan,  Wat- 
mough,  Patton,  Lansing,  Reed,  Grayson,  Parker,  Smith. 

On /oreign  reZaiions— Messrs.  Archer,  Everett,  (Massaebu.) 
Wayne,  McDuffie,  Hall,  (N.  C.)  Coulter,  Jarvis,  Pierson,  Car- 
michael. 

On  territories — Messrs.  Williams,  Allen,  (Ky.)  Potts,  John- 
son, (N.  Y.)  Anthony,  Wilson,  (Va.)  Jones,  (O.)  Ewing,  Gam- 
ble. 

On  revolutionary  pensions — Messrs.  Wardwell,  Barringer, 
Tompkins,  Moore,  (Va.)  Lea,  Doming,  W.  K.  Fuller,  Fowler, 
Bell,  (Ohio.) 

On  invalid  pensions — Messrs.  Burges,  Evans,  Beall,  Schley, 
Adams,  (N.  Y.)  Schenclr,  Chilton,  Ohancey,  Mitchell,  (Ohio.) 

On  roads  and  canals— Messrs.  Mercer,  Blair,  (Tenn.)  Vinton, 
Stewart,  Rencher,  Johnson,  (Md.)  Lucas,  Pope,  Slade,  (III.) 

On  revisal  and  unfinished  business — Messrs.  Dickson,  Harri- 
son, (Pa.)  McLene,  Shinn,  Beaty. 

On  accounts — Messrs.  Mann,  (Pa.)  Lee,  (N.  J.)  Mitchell,  (N. 
Y.)  Crockett,  Miller. 

On  expenditures  in  department  of  state— Messrs.  A.  H.  Shep- 
pard, Day,  Beaumont,  Bodle,  Patterson. 

On  expenditures  in  department  of  the  treasury — Messrs.  Allen, 
(Vt.)  J.  C.  Fuller,  Harper,  (Pa.)  Spangler,  Clark,  (N.  Y.) 

On  expenditures  in  department  of  tear — Messrs.  Whittlesey, 
(N.  V.)  Deberry,  Chambers,  Webster,  (O.)  Halsey. 

On  expenditures  in  department  of  navy — Messrs.  Hall,  (Me.) 
Until ington,  (N.  Y.)  Ramsay,  Sloane,  Van  Houten. 

On  expenditures  in  department  of  post  office — Messrs.  Hawes, 
Fulton,  Burns,  Wa'gener,  Lay,  (N.  Y.) 

On  expenditures  on  public  buildings — Messrs.  Whallon,  Dar- 
lington, Brown,  Henderson,  Hard. 

Friday , Dec.  13.  Mr.  Bullard,  of  Louisiana,  and  Mr.  Choate , 
of  Massachusettps,  appeared  and  took  their  seats  to-day. 

Among  various  petitions  and  memorials  this  morning,  Mr. 
Stewart” of  Pennsylvania,  presented  a number  of  memorials 
from  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  praying  for  a further  subscrip- 
tion of  stock  to  the  eastern  and  western  sections  of  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  eanal. 

The  speaker  presented  a memorial  from  Messrs.  Gilpin,  Sul- 
livan, Wager  and  Mr.Elderry , government  directors  of  the  ban  k 
of  the  United  States,  stating  (as  the  speaker  announced)  certain 
matters  in  relation  to  the  conduct  of  that  institution, 
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Mr.  Polk  moved  that  it  be  referred  to  the  committee  of  way-s 
and  means. 

Mr.  Watmough  moved  that  it  be  referred  to  the  committee  of 
-the  whole  house  on  the  state  of  the  union. 

The  latter  motion  having  precedence  by  rule,  was  stated  from 
the  chair. 

Mr.  Polk  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays  upon  agreeing  to.il, 
which  were  ordered  by  the  house. 

Mr.  Jtrcher  suggested  that  it  would  be  better  to  let  the  paper 
iie  for  the  present  upon  the  table,  until  the  question  pending  be- 
fore the  house,  as  to  the  reference  of  the  report  of  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  on  the  same  subject,  should  first  have  been  set- 
tled; and  he  moved  accordingly. 

Mr.  Polk  said,  that,  unless  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
would  consent  to  withdraw  that  motion,  he  should  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  upon  that  also. 

Mr.  Jlrchcr  said,  if  the  gentlemen  from  Tennessee  wished  to 
address  the  house,  he  would,  at  his  request,  withdraw  the  mo- 
tion,.to  afford  him  that  opportunity;  but  should  immediately  af- 
iler  renew  it.  The  motion  was  accordingly  withdrawn. 

A brief  debate  followed.  Mr.  Polk  advocated  a reference  of 
the  paper  to  the  committee  of  ways  and  means.  Mr.  Foster  re- 
minded the  house  that  the  president’s  message  had  not  yet  been 
.disposed  of— and  hoped  that  the  paper  would  lie  on  the  table  for 
the  present.  Mr.  Archer  said,  suppose  the  house  should  deter- 
mine that  the  secretary’s  letter  on  the  deposites  should  goto 
the  committee  of  the  whole,  would  the  gentleman  desire  this 
paper  to  take  a different  course?  And  concluded  with  moving 
to  lay  the  memorial  on  the  table,  and  to  print  it. 

Mr.  Polk  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion;  which 
were  ordered. 

Mr.  Speight  wished  the  question  divided.  It  was  divided  ac- 
cordingly, so  as  to  take  it  separately  on  laying  on  the  table  and 
printing. 

The  yea3  and  nays  being  taken,  on  laying  the  memorial  for 
the  present  on  the  table,  stood  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  J.  Q,.  Adams,  C.  Allan,  Archer,  Ashley, 
Hanks,  Barber,  Barnitz,  Bates,  Beale,  Beatty,  James  M.  Bell, 
Binney,  Bouldin,  Briggs,  Bullard,  Bull,  Burd,  Burges,  Cage, 
Carmichael,  Chambers,  Chilton,  Choate,  Claiborne,  William 
-Clarke,  Clayton,  Clowney,  Corwin,  Coulter,  Crane,  Crockett, 
Darlington,  John  Davis,  Warren  It.  Davis,  Amos  Davis,  Daven- 
port, Deberry,  Deroing,  Denny,  Dennis,  Dickson,  Duncan,  Ells- 
worth, Evans,  Edward  Everett,  Horace  Everett,  Ewing,  Felder, 
Fillmore,  Foot,  Foster,  Fowler,  P.  C.  Fuller,  Fulton,  Gamble, 
tChplson,  Gilmer,  Gordon,  Gorham,  Grayson,  Grennell,  Griffin, 
Kiland,  Hall,  Hard.,  Hardin,  J.  Harper,  Hazeltine,  Heath,  Heis, 
iter,  J.  W.  Huntington,  W,.  C.  Johnson,  Seaborn  Jones,  Lay,  T. 
Lee,  Lewis,  Love,  Martindale,  Marshall,  Mason,  McKennan, 
Mercer,  Milligan,  Patton,  Pinckney,  Potts,  Reed,  Selden,  Win, 
B.  Shepard,  Aug.  H.  Shepperd,  William  Slade,  Sloane,  Spang- 
ler, Stewart,  Wm.  P.  Taylor,  Philemon  Thomas,  Tompkins, 
Tweedy,  Vance,  Vinton,  Watmough,  Frederick  Whittlesey, 
Elisha  Whittlesey,  Wilde,  Williams,  Wilson,  Young — 107. 

NAYS— Messrs.  John  Adams,  fleman  Allen,  John  J.  Allen, 
William  Allen,  Anthony,  Baylies,  Bean,  Beardsley,  Beaumont, 
.John  Bell,  Jas.  Blair,  John  Blair,  Bockee,  Bodle,  Boon,  Brown, 
punch,  Burns,  Bynum,  Cambreleng,  Carr,  Casey,  Sami.  Clark, 
.Clay.,  Connor,  Cramer,  Day,  Philemon  Dickerson,  D.  W.  Dick- 
inson, Dunlap,  Forester,  W.  K.  Fuller,  Galbraith,  Gillen,  Jos. 
Hall,  T.  H.  Hall,  Halsey,  Hamer,  Hannegan,  J.  M.  Harper,  Har- 
rison, Hathaway,  Hawkins,  Hawes,  Henderson,  Howell,  Hub- 
hard,  Abel  Huntington,  Inge,  Jarvis,  Noadiah  Johnson,  Cave 
Johnson,  Benjamin  Jones,  Kavanagh,  King,  Kinnard,  Lane, 
Lansing,  Lap°f^  Lawrence,  Luke  Lea,  Leavitt,  Loyal!,  Lu 
cas,  Lyon,  Lytle,  J.  K.  Mann,  Mardis,  McComas,  Mclntire, 
McKay,  McKim,  McKinley,  McLene,  McVean,  Miller,  Robert 
Mitchell,  Moore,  Muhlenburg,  Murphy,  Osgood,  Page,  Parks, 
Parker,  Patterson,  D.  J.  Pearce,  Peyton,  Franklin  Pierce,  Pier- 
son, Polk.  Pope,  Ramsay,  Rencher,  Schenck,  Schley,  Shinn, 
-Charles  Slade,  Smith,  Speight,  Standefer,  Stoddert,  Sutherland, 
William  Taylor,  Francis  Thomas,  Thomson,  Turner,  Turrill, 
Vanderpoel,  Van  Houten,  Wagener,  Ward,  Wardwell,  Web- 
ster, Whallon,  C.  P.  White,  Wise— 119. 

So  the  house  refused  to  lay  it  on  the  fable. 

On  the  question  of  printing,  the  nays  were  only  4.  So  it  was 
(Orde.rqd  that  the  memorial  be  printed. 

The  question  being  then  put  on  referring  the  memorial  to  the 
committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  union,  the  yeas  were 
56,  and  the  nays  133.  So  the  house  refused  the  motion:  and 
the  memorial  was  then  referred  to  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means. 

A good  many  private  petitions  were  presented  this  day,  and 
-several  bills  reported  for  the  relief  of  private  individuals. 

Mr.  C.  P.  White , with  consent  of  the  house,  submitted  the 
following  resolution,  which  was  read  and  agreed  to: 

Resolved , That  the  committee  on  naval  affairs  be  instructed 
to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  making  an  appropriation  to 
construct  and  equip  two  small  vessels  of  war,  to  be  rigged  either 
-asbrlg8.ar  schooners,  under  the  direction  of  the  navy  depart- 
ment, to  supply  the  places  of  the  Porpoise  and  Dolphin;  and 
that  said  committee  be  authorised  to  report  by  bill  or  otherwise. 

Adjourned  to  Monday. 

Monday,  Dec.  16.  Mr.  White,  of  La.  appeared,  was  sworn, 
-and  took  his  seat. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Stewart,  the  following  joint  resolution  of 
She  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  passed  at  its  last  session,  was 
referred  to  the  committee  on  .roads  and  canals: 


Resolved , That  the  senators  from  this  state  in  the  congress 
the  United  States,  be  instructed,  and  the  representatives  re- 
quested, to  endeavor  to  procure  the  passage  of  a law  authoris- 
ing the  subscription  of  a million  of  dollars,  on  the  part  of  the 
general  government,  to  the  stock  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
canal  company,  to  be  expended  on  the  western  section. 

Mr.  McKennan  presented  eight  memorials  from  sundry  of  the 
inhabitants  of  western  Pennsylvania,  relating  to  different  sub- 
jects. 

Mr.  Mercer  presented  the  memorial  of  the  president,  direc- 
tors and  stockholders  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  compa- 
ny, asking  further  aid  from  congress  for  carrying  on  said  work. 
[The  memorial  was  accompanied  by  a long  and  interesting  re- 
port from  capt.  W.  G McNeill,  of  the  topographical  engineers, 
upon  the  progress  and  state  of  the  canal.]  The  memorial  was 
referred  to  the  committee  on  roads  and  canals. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Patton  to  the  9th  rule  of  the 
house,  requiring  the  speaker  to  vote  in  all  cases,  arid  declaring 
when,  including  his  vote,  the  house  was  equally  divided,  the 
decision  should  be  taken  as  in  the  negative,  coming  up  as  the 
unfinished  business. 

When  Messrs.  Wayne  and  Patton  had  further  discussed  the 
subject,  the  question  was  taken  by  yeas  and  nays — 86  for  and 
121  against  it;  so  the  rule  was  not  amended  as  proposed. 

The  unfinished  business  of  yesterday  next  coming  up,  viz:  the 
question  of  reconsidering  a vote  of  the  house,  by  which  the 
report  of  tire  secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  relation  to  the  remo- 
val of  the  deposites,  had  been  referred  to  a committee  of  tire 
whole  on  the  state  of  the  union, 

The  debate  was  continued  by  Messrs.  C.  Allan,  Selden,  Foot, 
Beardsley,  Gorham  and  Polk.  Mr.  Burges  moved  for  an  ad- 
jburnment,  which  was  carried,  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  17.  Many  resolutions  were  presented  this  day. 
We  cannot  give  them  at  length,  and  several  were  of  a private 
nature.  Messrs.  Standifer,  Hawes,  Hannegan,  Euing,  L.  Lyon , 
Carr  and  others,  offered  resolutions  to  favor  state  internal  im- 
provements, which  were  referred;  several  resolutions  were  pre- 
sented concerning  the  public  lands,  and  a series  by  Mr.  Dun- 
can, as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  public  lands  be  instructed 
to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  reducing  and  graduating  the 
price  of  the  public  lands,  so  that  the  future  proceeds  of  sales 
shall  not  exceed  the  general  charge  of  surveying  and  selling 
them. 

Resolved,  also,  That  the  same  committee  be  instructed  to  in- 
quire into  the  expediency  of  granting  the  right  of  pre-emption 
to  all  settlers  on  the  public  lands. 

Resolved, -also,  That  the  same  committee  be  instructed  to  in- 
quire into  the  expediency  of  selling  169  acres  of  land  to  each  ac- 
tual settler,  who  shall  cultivate  the  same  for  five  years,  at  a less 
rate  than  the  minimum  price  of  the  public  lands- 

Resolved,  also.  That  the  same  committee  inquire  into  the  ex- 
pediency of  abolishing  all  auction  sales  of  the  public  lands;  per- 
mitting them  in  future  to  be  purchased  at  private  sale  as  soon  as 
they  are  surveyed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Jarvis,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  bommittee  on  post  offices  and  post  roads, 
be  instructed  to  inquire  what  amount  of  postage  has  been  paid 
into  the  treasury  of  the  United  States;  and  also  to  inquire  into 
the  expediency  of  restoring  to  the  post  office  department  such 
portions  of  the  amount  so  paid  into  the  treasury,  as  will  enable 
the  postmaster  general  to  carry  into  effect  an  act  of  congress, 
approved  June  15,  1832,  entitled  “an  act  to  establish  certain 
post  roads,  and  to  alter  and  discontinue  others,  and  for  other 
purposes.” 

The  other  proceeding  will  sufficientlyappear  in  their  progress. 

The  resolutions  being  read,  &c. 

The  house  resumed  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Polk’s  motion  to 
reconsider  the  reference  of  Mr.  Taney’s  report,  on  the  removal 
of  the  deposites,  to  a committee  of  the  whole. 

Mr.  Burges,  who  had  the  floor,  (from  having  moved  the  ad- 
journment last  evening),  had  declined  availing  himself  of  the 
priority  of  right  to  address  the  house;  and  yielded  the  floor  to 

Mr.  Clayton,  of  Georgia,  who  rose  for  the  purpose  of  vindi- 
cating himself  from  what  he  conceived  a misrepresentation  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Beardsley,  of  New  York.  [But  not  having  given, 
nor  being  able  to  give  this  debate  just  now,  we  must  pass  over 
what  Mr.  Clayton  said.  He  wished  to  see  the  bank  put  down 
safely  and  gradually,  but  thought  a greater  evil  could  hardly  be- 
fal  the  country  than  its  swift  destruction.] 

After  he  had  concluded,  Mr.  Speight  demanded  the  previous 
question — it  failed  102  to  113. 

The  debate  was  then  resumed  and  continued,  and  Messrs. 
Denny,  Vanderpoel,  McDuffie,  Sutherland,  Foot,  Jones,  Pey- 
ton, Davis  and  Lane  took  a part  in  it.  And  then — 

The  question  was  taken  on  reconsidering  the  reference  of 
Mr.  Taney’s  report  to  a committee  of  the  whole,  and  decided 
in  the  affirmative— yeas  124,  nays  102,  as  follows: 

YEAS— Messrs.  John  Adams,  John  J.  Allen,  William  Allen, 
Anthony,  Baylies,  Beale,  Bean,  Beardsley,  Beaumont,  John 
Bell,  James  Blair,  John  Blair,  Bockee,  Bodle,  Boon,  Brown, 
Bunch,  Burns,  Bvnum,  Cambreleng,  Carmichael,  Carr,  Casey, 
Chaney,  Chinn,  Claiborne,  Samuel  Clark,  Clay,  Coffee,  Connor, 
Cramer, .Day,  Philemon  Dickerson,  D.  W.  Dickinson,  Dunlap, 
Forester,  Fowler,  W.  K.  Fuller,  Fulton,  Galbraith,  Gholson, 
Gilleti,  Joseph  Hall,  T.  H.  Hall,  Halsey,  Hamer,  Hannegan,  J. 
M.  Harper,  Harrison,  Hathaway,  Hawkins,  Hawes,  Henderson, 
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Howell,  Hubbard,  Abel  Huntington,  Inge,  Jarvis,  R.  M.  Johnson, 
Noadiali  Johnson,  Cave  Johnson,  Benjamin  Jones,  Kavanagh, 
Kinnard,4jane,  Lansing,  Laporte,  Lawrence,  Luke  Lea,  Lea- 
vitt, Thomas  Lee,  Loyall,  Lucas,  Lyon,  A.  Mann,  J.  K.  Mann, 
Mardis,  Mason,  McCarty,  McComas,  McKay,  McKim,  McKin- 
ley, MeLene,  McVean,  Miller,  Robert  Mitchell,  Muhlenburg, 
Murphy,  Osgood,  Page,  Parks,  Parker,  Patton,  Patterson,  D. 
J.  Pearce,  Peyton,  Franklin  Pierce,  Pierson,  Polk,  Pope,  Ram- 
say, Schenck,  Schley,  Aug.  H.  Stiepperd,  Shinn,  Charles  Slade, 
Smith,  Speight,  Standefer,  Stoddert,  Sutherland,  William  Tay- 
lor, J.  Thomson,  Turner,  Turrill,  Vanderpoel,  Van  Houten, 
Wagener,  Ward,  Wardwell,  Wayne,  Webster,  Whallon,  C.  P. 
White,  Wise— 124. 

NAYS— Messrs'.  J.  Q:.  Adams,  Heman  Allen,  C.  Allan,  Arch- 
er, Ashley,  Banks,  Barber,  Barnitz,  Barringer,  Bates,  Beatty, 
James  M.  Bell,  Binney,  Bouldin,  Briggs,  Bullard,  Bull,  Burd, 
Burges,  Cage,  Chambers,  Chilton,  Choate,  William  Clarke, 
Clayton,  Clowney,  Corwin,  Coulter,  Crane,  Crockett,  Darling- 
ton, John  Davis,  Warren  R.  Davis,  Amos  Davis,  Davenport, 
Deberry,  Detning,  Denny,  Dennis,  Dickson,  Duncan, Ellsworth, 
Evans,  Edward  Everett,  Horace  Everett,  Ewing,  Felder,  Fill- 
more, Foot,  Foster,  P.  C.  Fuller,  Gamble,  Gilmer,  Gordon,  Gor- 
ham, Grayson,  Grennell,  Griffin,  Hiland  Hall,  Hard,  Hardin, 
James  Harper,  Hazeltine,  Heath,  Heister,  J.  W.  Huntington, 
W.  C.  Johnson,  Seaborn  Jones,  King,  Lewis,  Love,  Martin- 
dale,  Marshall,  McDuffie,  McKennan,  Mercer,  Milligan,  Moore, 
Pinckney,  Potts,  Reed,  Rencher,  Selden,  Wm.  B.  Shepard, 
William  Slade,  Sloane,  Spangler,  Stewart,  Wm.  P.  Taylor, 
Philemon  Thomas,  Tompkins,  Tweedy,  Vance,  Vinton,  Wat- 
mough,  E.  D.  White,  Frederick  Whittlesey,  Elisha  Whittlesey, 
Wilde,  Williams,  Wilson,  Young — 102. 

So  the  house  determined  to  reconsider. 

Mr.  Polk  then  moved  that  the  report  he  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means. 

To  which  motion  Mr.  McDuffie  moved  an  amendment  propos- 
ing to  instruct  the  committee  to  report  a resolution  dictating 
that  the  residue  of  the  deposites  should  not  be  removed  from 
the  bank  of  the  United  States. 

He  therefore  moved  an  adjournment,  on  which  motion  the 
house  divided,  and  passing  between  tellers  to  be  counted,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  yeas  were  111,  the  nays  101.  So  the  house  ad- 
journed. 

Wednesdey,  Dec.  18.  Mr.  Binney  presented  the  following  me- 
morial from  the  bank  of  the  United  States: 

To  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  the  United  States : 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  re- 
spectfully represent — 

That,  by  the  charter  of  the  bank,  it  was  stipulated  between 
the  congress  of  the  United  States  and  the  stockholders  of  the 
bank  of  the  United  States,  that  in  consideration  of  a full  equi- 
valent rendered  by  them,  in  money  and  services,  they  were  en- 
titled to  the  custody  .of  the  public  moneys,  which  were  not  to 
be  withdrawn  from  it,  unless  for  reasons,  of  the  sufficiency  of 
which,  congress,  and  congress  alone,  was  the  final  judge. 

That  the  bank  has  in  all  things  faithfully  performed  the  stipu- 
lations of  the  charter. 

Nevertheless,  since  the  adjourn  ment  of  congress,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  has  issued  an  order  on  the  26th  of  Septem- 
ber last,  withdrawing  from  the  possession  of  the  bank,  the  cus- 
tom house  bonds  deposited  therein,  and  has  subsequently  trans- 
ferred into  certain  state  banks  a large  portion  of  the  public  mo- 
neys then  in  the  safekeeping  of  the  bank,  with  the  purpose  of 
making  them  hereafter  the  permanent  depositories  of  the  public 
revenue. 

The  board  of  directors  therefore  deem  it  their  duty  forthwith 
to  apprise  your  honorable  bodies  of  this  violation  of  the  char- 
tered rights  of  the  stockholders,  and  to  ask  such  redress  there- 
for, as  to  your  sense  of  justice  may  seem  proper.  By  order  of 
the  board,  N.  BTDDLE, 

president  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States. 

Philadelphia , Dec.  9,  1833. 

Mr.  Binney  moved  that  the  memorial  be  laid  on  the  table  and 
printed. 

Mr.  Polk  moved  its  reference  to  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means,  and  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  for  lay- 
ing it  upon  the  table. 

Mr.  Binney  called  for  the  reading  of  the  memorial,  and  it  was 
read  accordingly. 

The  question  then  recurring  upon  laying  it  upon  the  table, 
the  yeas  and  nays  were  taken,  and  resulted  as  follows — yeas 
80,  nays  126. 

So  the  house  refused  to  lay  the  memorial  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Polk’s  motion  for  its  reference  to  the  committee  of  ways 
and  means  being  about  to  be  put — 

Mr.  Chilton  moved  to  amend  it  by  adding  instructions  to  the 
committee  to  bring  in  a joint  resolution  ordering  the  secretary 
to  re-deposite  in  the  bank  of  the  United  States  the  public  mo- 
neys which,  by  his  order,  have  been  removed  from  that  institu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chilton  addressed  the  house  at  great  length  in  support  of 
his  motion  for  instructions,  in  a speech,  the  report  of  which, 
must,  of  necessity,  be  omitted. 

Mr.  McDuffie,  at  the  close  of  Mr.  Chilton’s  speech,  requested 
him  to  withdraw  his  motion,  as  a decision  upon  it  would  in 
some  mea«ure  forestall  the  consideration  of  another  motion 
now  before  this  house. 

Mr.  Chilton,  with  some  complimentary  remarks,  consented, 
and  his  motion  was  withdrawn  accordingly. 


The  memorial  was  then  referred  to  the  committee  of  ways 
and  means,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Many  resolutions  concerning  private  claims  or  local  matters, 
were  offered  and  agreed  to  this  day.  [We  regret  that  we  can- 
not, at  length,  notice  some  of  these  things.]  A number  of  private 
bills  received  their  first  reading. 

Mr.  Eiring,  of  Indiana,  offered  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  be  instruct- 
ed to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  authorising  a national  cur- 
rency of  thirty-five  millions  of  dollars,  to  be  funded  upon  the 
faith  of  the  United  States,  and  to  be  unconnected  with,  and  in- 
dependent of,  all  direct  executive  control,  except  as  may  be  re- 
quired for  the  nomination  of  directors;  said  currency  to  be 
struck,  perfected  and  issued,  in  a department  of  the  mint  of  the 
United  States,  under  regulations  to  secure  an  inmartinl  distribu- 
tion among  the  several  states  respectively,  according  to  repre- 
sentative population,  if  the  same  be  required;  in  virtue  of  the 
plighted  faith  and  resources  of  each  state,  so  requiring,  to  the 
United  States,  for  its  redemption  according  to  the  legal  stipula- 
tion on  its  face,  and  the  payment  of  such  bonus  to  the  treasury 
of  the  United  States,  to  defray  expenses  and  to  guarantee  ul- 
terior responsibility,  as  may  be  prescribed;  and  said  currency, 
so  authorised  and  loaned,  according  to  the  prescribed  ratio,  to 
states  requiring  its  use,  when  loaned  to  the  people  through 
state  instrumentality,  shall  be  received  in  payment  of  public 
lands  in  payment  of  all  other  revenue  accruing  to  the  general 
government,  and  shall  be  obligatory  upon  the  state  issuing  the 
same  to  redeem,  on  demand,  at  her  office  of  discount  and  de- 
posite;  which  said  state  office,  when  established,  under  state 
guaranty,  to  loan  and  to  redeem  said  currency,  shall  be  the 
place  of  deposite  of  all  public  money  collected,  or  belonging  to 
the  general  government,  within  the  limits  of  the  state  where  it 
exists;  also  to  inquire  into  the  comparative  expediency  of  es- 
tablishing a national  bank  based  upon  a specie  capital,  to  be 
furnished  by  the  several  states,  as  sole  stockholders  thereof, 
on  a scale  proportionate  to  the  representative  population  of 
Cach,  with  a branch  in  each  state,  the  institution  to  be  regulated 
in  strict  accordance  with  uniform  general  rules  adopted  by  con- 
gress, under  a directory  of  state  appointment,  and  each  state  to 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  a capital,  and  exercise  a power  in  accord- 
ance with  her  vested  interest  therein,  said  committee  to  report 
by  bill  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  McKim  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table;  but  with- 
drew it  at  the  request  of  the  mover,  who  then,  in  a short  speech, 
explained  and  supported  the  resolution. 

Mr.  McKim  withdrew  his  motion  to  lay  on  the  table. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

After  which  the  house  adjourned  without  having  reached  the 
order  of  the  day. 

Thursday,  Dec.  19.  A great  variety  of  business,  in  receiving 
resolutions,  &e.  was  attended  to  this  day— the  most  interesting 
parts  of  which  will  appear  in  subsequent  notices  of  the  proceed- 
ings. After  which 

The  house  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  motion  to  refer 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury’s  report  on  the  deposites  to  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means;  and  the  question  being  upon 
the  motion  of  Mr!  McDuffie  to  add  to  the  motion  for  reference 
the  following  instruction  to  the  said  committee: 

“With  instructions  to  report  a joint  resolution,  providing  that 
the  public  revenue  hereafter  collected  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
bank  of  the  United  States,  in  compliance  with  the  public  faith, 
pledged  by  the  charter  of  the  said  bank.” 

And  then  Mr.  McDuffie  rose  and  addressed  the  house  in  sup- 
port of  his  motion.  The  sketch  of  his  speech  given  fills  four 
columns  of  the  “National  Intelligencer,”  though  the  whole  is 
not  inserted — and  before  Mr.  McDuffie  had  concluded,  the  house 
adjourned. 

— -»>0  © ©♦**•— 

CHRONICLES  OF  THE  TIMES. 

OR,  POLITICS  OF  THE  DAY. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  “Maysville  letter,”  we  had  some  doubt 
concerning  the  propriety  of  copying  the  following  familiar 
epistle  of  the  late  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  a friend  in  New 
Orleans.  But  as  it  is  before  the  public,  it  will  enter  into  the  histo- 
ry of  these  exciting  times,  and  relates  to  things  of  important  in- 
terest, past  and  to  come,  we  think  it  best  to  give  it  a place — for 
it  is  now  rendered  almost  certain  that  Mr.  Dunne  will  be  called 
to  give  testimony  before  some  committee  of  the  senate  or  house 
of  representatives,  at  Washington,  in  the  course  of  the  investi- 
gations about  to  be  made  in  congress. 

From  the  New  Orleans  Bulletin. 

MR.  DDANE. 

Mr.  Editor— Having  had  the  pleasure  of  a long  and  intimate 
acquaintance  with  that  gentleman,  as  well  as  with  his  amiable 
family,  I naturally  felt  a lively  regard  for  his  character,  so  gross- 
ly attacked  of  late:  and,  in  order  to  show  the  public  a sample 
of  this  honest  patriot,  request  that  you  will,  in  your  impartiality, 
give  publicity  to  the  extracts  I send  you  enclosed,  from  one  of 
his  letters  to  me,  received  some  weeks  ago.  It  was  probably 
not  intended  for  publication:  but  the  demon  of  proscription 
having  opened  the  sluices  of  slander  against  him,  I think  I am 
not  bound  to  suppress  any  longer  such  important  information. 
You  will  discover  the  remarkable  fact,  that  he  forfeited  his  of- 
fice by  a conscientious  effort  to  rid  the  president  of  a cabal, 
whom  he  believed  to  be  dangerous  and  corrupt.  You  may  also 
discover,  that  he  understood  the  nature  of  commerce  and  cur- 
rency so  well,  as  to  induce  him  to  make  an  attempt  to  preserve 
both  from  interruption  and  disorder. 
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I ought  to  add,  that  he  and  I were  heretofore  the  warm  ad- 
vocates of  general  Jackson  at  every  election. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 

New  Orleans,  Dec.  3, 1833. 

Philadelphia,  Oct.  23, 1 833. 

My  dear  sir— I duly  received  your  letter.  I was  glad  to  hear 
from  you,  not  only  because  assured  of  your  safety  amidst  pesti- 
lence, but  because  I knew  I could  rely  on  the  sincerity  of  all 
that  you  said— a conclusion  rarely  arrived  at. 

It  is  but  too  obvious,  either  that  we  misunderstood  the  quali- 
ties of  gen.  Jackson’s  head,  or  else  he  has  been  wonderfully  al- 
tered: on  all  the  cardinal  questions  agitated,  he  has  failed  to  be 
-consistent:  he  promised  purity  in  selections  for  office,  yet  few 
have  been  purely  made;  he  professed  to  be  a friend  to  domestic 
industry,  yet  he  has  done  more  than  any  body  else  to  prostrate 
it:  he  advocated  a national  governmental  bank,  and  yet  affects 
sto  dread  a moneyed  aristocracy:  he  complained  of  the  corrup- 
tion of  one  bank,  and  yet  takes  forty  or  fi  tty  irresponsible  paper 
circulating  banks  under  the  national  wing:  he  has  beep  for,  and 
against  internal  improvement:  he  denounced  nullification,  yet 
has  of  late  been  unsaying  all  that  lie  said  in  his  proclamation. 
In  short,  I do  not  believe  he  ever  had  fixed  principles,  or  ever 
arrived  at  any  result  by  the  exercise  of  the  mind:  impulses  and 
passions  have  ruled. 

What  I thus  say,  and  very  loosely  say,  does  not  originate  in 
.any  resentment,  but  is  dispassionately  uttered.  I have  become, 
jnay  have  remarked,  a sort  of  object  to  which  the  public 
eye  has  been  for  sometime  past  directed.  My  position  is  such, 
that.  I am  nof  sustained  by  any  faction,  but  obnoxious  to  all. 

,1  have  resisted  the  president,  and  his  friends  denounce  me^I 
.am  opposed  to  the  United  States  bank,  and  have  no  quarter  to 
..expect  there:  I am  opposed  to  the  state  banks,  and  am  no  favo- 
rite with  them  either.  These  three  influences  are  now  the 
jnost  powerful,  the  real  good  of  the  country  seems  to  be  a se- 
condary matter,  so  that  I was  put  out  of  office,  for  the  same 
.reason  that  Galileo  was  put  in  a dungeon,  because  he  could  not 
Relieve  pt  will. 

T.ogiye  you  a history  of  my  connection  with  the  administra- 
tion, would  require  a small  volume:  I was  asked  to  become  se- 
cretary of  the  treasury  so  long  ago  as  Dec.  4,  1832 — was  sur- 
prised at  the  offer — desired  to  evade  it — was  pressed  by  f'alher 
;and  friends  to  accept— at  last,  agreed  on  30th  January,  1833— 
gave  up  my  business  gradually— and  entered  office  on  the  first 
jo f June — without  any  sort  of  intimation  or  stipulation.  I had 
pot  been  twenty.-foujr  hours  in  office,  when  I felt,  as  I wrote  my 
father,  my  vessel  on  the  breakers.  I found  that  the  president 
was  in  the  hands  of  men,  whom  I would  not  trust,  personally 
or  politically:  a contest  at  once  began,  the  object  of  which  was 
jto  , dyjye  pm  out  .of  office,  as  the  Globe  called  me  “a  refractory 
subordinate.”  In  short,  I undertook  to  tell  the  president  the 
truth,  in  the  language  of  a freeman,  rather  than  a courtier:  the 
end  of  all  was  my  removal  from  office,  under  aggravating  cir- 
cumstances. No  doubt  the  whole  will  be  developed  by  con- 
■gress,  jand  yo.u  will  then  see  a picture  by  no  means  calculated 
So  elevate  our  institutions  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  It  was  de- 
sired by  many,  particularly  the  partizans  of  the  United  States 
hank,  that  I should  at  once  “write  a book;”  but  I have  prefer- 
red silence,  until  congress  shall  act.  If  congress  shall  make  an 
inquiry,  I may  then  deem  it  a duty  to  lift  the  curtain. 

The  state  of  things  at  present  is  this:  the  good  of  the  country 
is  &o  rnorv  thought  of  than  if  every  thing  ought  to  be  left  to 
/chance.  The  factious  schemes  and  pretensions  of  individuals, 
seeking  office,  and  of  moneyed  corporations  struggling  for  the  use 
r>f  the  public  funds,  are  alone  thought  of  or  talked  about:  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  the  people,  or  to  promote  the  love  of 
{liberty  elsewhere,  by  exhibiting  its  existence  here,  is  not  the  ob- 
ject o,<  what  we  call  leading  men:  their  design  is  to  rule  and  to 

f ratify  avarice  and  ambition,  by  such  combinations  and  distri- 
ution  of  duty  or  agency,  as  effect  so  great  results  in  manufac- 
tures and  mechanics.  Speculation  or  scheming  enters  into  all 
things.  If  we  had  a single  really  free  and  able  press,  we  might 
jdo  some  good;  but  we  have  not  one! 

I belong  to  no  man  or  faction,  and  the  newspapers  are  all  con- 
trolled by  one  or  the  other.  At  Washington,  my  unwillingness 
to  pull,  as  a well  trained  mule  would,  was  a matter  of  surprise: 
moral  courage  at  Washington  is  as  scarce  as  liberality  at  War- 
saw- 

I am  now  at  home,  where  I find  no  duplicity,  no  lieai  tless- 
pess,  no  sycophancy,  or  adulation;  and  humble  as  that  home 
^comparatively  may  be,  it  is  beyond  all  doubt  precious  in  my 
.eyes,  after  what  in  four  months  I have  witnessed.  A few 
friends  fully  appreciate  my  course;  hut  the  mass  are  not  allow- 
ed to  know  it.  The  president's  presses  are  silent,  if  they  do  not 
falsify — and  the  opposition  papers  expect  me  to  go  over  ere  they 
me  full  justice!  They  little  know  me,  it  seems.” 

——V©  © ©VK— 

THE  NEW  DEPOSITE  BANKS. 

Among  the  documents  accompanying  flue  report  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  on  the  removal  of  the  public  deposites  from 
the  bank  of  the  United  States,  are  the  following: 
Memorandum  of  an  agreement  made  and  entered  into  this 
twenty- eighth  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-three,  between  “the  Gi- 
rard bank,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,”  and  the  United  States 
of  America. 

1st.  The  said  bank  agrees  to  receive,  and  enter  to  the  credit 
joflhe  treasurer  of  the  United  States,  all  sums  of  money  offered 
50  be  deposited  on  account  of  the  United  States,  whether  offer- 


ed in  gold  or  silver  coin,  in  notes  of  the  bank  of  the  United 
States  or  branches,  in  notes  of  any  bank  which  are  convertible 
into  coin,  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  or  in  the  notes  of  a*iy  bank, 
which  it  is  for  the  time  being  in  the  habit  of  receiving. 

2d.  If  the  deposite  in  said  bank  shall  exceed  one-balf  of  its 
capital  stock  actually  paid  in,  it  is  agreed  that  collateral  securi- 
ty, satisfactory  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  shall  be  given 
for  its  safe  keeping  and  faithful  disbursement:  Provided,  That 
if  the  said  secretary  shall  at  any  time  deem  it  necessary,  the 
said  bank  agrees  to  give  collateral  security  when  the  deposite 
shall  not  equal  one-  half  the  capital. 

3d.  The  said  bank  agrees  to  make  weekly  returns  of  its  en- 
tire condition  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  to  the  trea- 
surer of  the  United  States,  of  the  stale  of  his  accounts,  and 
submit  its  book  and  transactions  to  a critical  examination  by 
the  secretary,  or  any  agent  duly  authorised  by  him,  whenever 
he  shall  require  it. 

This  examination  may  extend  to  all  the  books  and  accounts, 
to  the  cash  on  hand,  and  to  all  the  acts  and  concerns  of  the 
bank,  except  the  current  accounts  of  individuals;  or,  as  far  as 
is  admissible,  without  a violation  of  the  bank  charter. 

4th.  The  said  bank  agrees  to  pay,  out  of  the  deposites  on  hand, 
all  warrants  or  draughts  which  may  be  drawn  upon  it  by  the 
treasurer  of  the  United  States,  and  to  transfer  any  portion  of 
that  deposite  to  any  other  bank  or  banks  employed  by  the  go- 
vernment within  the  United  Stales,  whenever  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  may  require  it,  without  charge  to  the  government 
for  transportation  or  difference  of  exchange,  commission,  or  any 
thing  else,  whatsoever;  but  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  shall 
give  reasonable  notice  of  the  time  when  such  transfer  will  be 
required. 

5th.  The  said  bank  agrees  to  render  to  tbe  government, 
whenever  required  by  proper  authority,  all  or  any  portion  of 
the  services  now  performed  by  tbe  bank  of  the  United  States, 
or  which  might  be  lawfully  required  of  it  in  tbe  vicinity  of  said 
contracting  bank. 

Gib.  If  the  secretary  of  the  treasuryshall  think  proper  to  em- 
ploy an  agent,  or  agents,  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  ac- 
counts and  condition  of  the  banks  in  the  service  of  the  govern- 
ment, or  any  of  them,  the  said  bank  agrees  to  pay  an  equitable 
proportion  of  his  or  their  expenses  and  compensation,  accord- 
ing to  such  apportionments  as  may  be  made  by  the  said  secretary, 

7 tli.  Whenever  required  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  the 
said  bank  agrees  to  furnish  with  all  convenient  despatch  bills 
of  exchange  on  London,  payable  at  such  sight  as  may  be  re- 
quired, at,  the  usual  market  price,  for  the  time  being,  without 
commission,  or  advance  for  the  piofir  of  said  bank,  or  any  charge 
whatsoever  beyond  the  actual  cost,  the  payment  of  said  bills  to 
be  guaranteed  by  said  bank. 

8th.  It  is  agreed  that  the  secretary  of  tbe  treasury  may  dis- 
charge the  said  bank  from  the  service  of  the  government,  when- 
ever, in  his  opinion,  the  public  interest  may  require  it. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  said  Girard  bank,  in  the  city  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, has  caused  to  be  affixed  its  corporate  seal  attested  by 
the  signatures  of  its  president  and  cashier  on  the  day  and  year 
first  above  written. 

, , JAS.  SCHOTT,  president. 

LL-  S J WM.  D.  LEWIS,  cashier. 

A similar  agreement  seems  to  have  been  made  with  all  tbe 
new  deposite  banks.  The  governor  of  Virginia,  in  his  opening 
message  to  the  legislature  of  that  state,  at  its  present  session, 
referred  to  a similar  engagement  entered  into  by  the  bank  of 
Virginia  (in  which  the  state  is  deeply  interested),  and  severely 
reproved  it — And  tbe  treasurer  of  that  commonwealth  subse- 
quently made  a formal  communication  of  the  agreement  as 
follows: 

Treasury  office,  Dec.  2,  1833. 

To  the  hon.  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  delegates. 

Sir — In  the  month  of  October  last,  an  arrangement  between 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  and  the  presi- 
dent apd  directors  of  the  bank  of  Virginia  was  entered  into,  by 
which  the  latter  agrees  to  receive  and  disburse  the  United  States 
deposites  upon  certain  specified  terms. 

Considering  the  large  amount  of  stock  held  by  the  common- 
wealth in  the  hank  of  Virginia,  I have  thought  it  my  duty,  as 
the  representative  of  that  stock,  to  transmit  to  the  legislature,  for 
their  information,  the  enclosed  copy  of  that  arrangement. 

I am,  yery  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

L.  BURFOOT,  treasurer  com'th. 

The  report  is  that  the  celebrated  Reuben  M.  Whitney,  has 
been  appointed  agent  under  the  6th  article  of  this  agreement. 

REPORT  ON  THE  FINANCES. 

Tn  obedience  to  the  directions  of  the  “act  supplementary  to 
the  act  to  establish  the  treasury  department,”  the  .secretary  of 
the  treasury  respectfully  submits  the  following  report: 

1.  Of  the  public  revenue  and.  expenditures. 

The  receipts  into  the  treasury,  from  all  sources, 
during  the  year  1831,  were  - - $28,526,820  82 

The  expenditures  for  the  same  year,  inelml- 
ins  payments  on  account  of  the  public  debt, 
were $30,038,446  12 


The  balance  in  the  treasury  on  1st  of  January, 

1832,  was  -----  $4,502,914  45 
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$31,865,561  16 


$36,388,475  61 
$34,356,698  06 


$2,011,777  55 


$7,675,000  00 


$32,030,317  95 
$34,042,095  50 


The  receipts,  from  all  sources,  during  the  year 
1832,  were  - 
VtZ; 

Customs,  - 28,465,237  21 

Lands,  (statement  D.)  - 2,623,381  03 

Dividends  on  bank  stock,  (E)  490,000  00 

Sales  of  stock  in  the  bank  of  the 

United  States,  (E.)  - - 169,000  00 

Incidental  receipts,  (E.)  - 117,942  89 

Making,  with  the  balance,  an  aggregate  of 
The  expenditures  of  the  same  year  were  (F.) 

Viz: 

Civil  list,  foreign  intercourse,  and 

miscellaneous  - - 4,577,141  45 

Military  service,  including  fortifi- 
cations, ordnance,  Indian  af- 
fairs, pensions,  arming  the  mili- 
tia, and  internal  improvements  7,982,877  03 
Naval  service,  including  the  gra- 
dual improvement  of  the  navy  3,956,370  29 
Public  debt  - - - 17,840,309  29 

Leaving  a balance  in  the  treasury  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1833,  of  - 
The  receipts  into  the  treasury, 
during  the  first  three  quar- 
ters of  the  present  year,  are 
estimated  at  - $24,355,317  95 

Viz: 

Customs  - 21,256,089  77 

Lands,  (G.)  2,219,957  35 

Dividends  on  bank 
stock,  (H.)  474,985  00 

Sales  of  stock  in 
the  bank  of  the 
U.  States,  (H.)  91,000  00 

Third  instalment 
under  conven- 
tion with  Den- 
mark, (H.)  221,315  17 

Incidental  re- 
ceipts, (H.)  91,970  66 

The  receipts  for  the  fourth  quar- 
ter, are  estimated  at 
Making  the  total  estimated  re- 
ceipts of  the  year, 

And  with  the  balance  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1833,  forming  an 
aggregate  of  - 
The  expenditures  for  the  first 
three  quarters  of  the  present 
year,  are  estimated  at  (I.)  $18,248,388  15 

Viz:  - 

Civil  list,  foreign  intercourse, 
and  miscellaneous,  including 
657,160,87. 

Duties  refunded  under  the  third 
section  of  the*act  of  the  2d 
March,  1833,  arid  $661,160  95 
awards  under  the  convention ; 
with  Denmark,  - - 4,951,462  84 

Military  service,  including  forti- 
fications, ordnance,  Indian  af- 
fairs, pensions,  arming  the  mi- 
litia, and  internal  improve- 
ment - 

Naval  service,  including  the  gra- 
dual improvement  of  the  navy 
Public  debt  - 

The  expenditures  for  the  fourth  quarter,  in- 
cluding $2,301,716  36  on  account  of  the  pub- 
lic debt,  are  estimated,  on  data  furnished  by 
the  respective  departments,  at  - 
Making  the  total  estimated  expenditures  of  the 
year,  * 

And  leaving  in  the  treasury  on  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, 1834,  an  estimated  balance  of  $9,383,790  90 

This  balance,  however,  includes  the  funds  estimated  at  1,400,000 
dollars,  heretofore  reported  by  this  department  as  not  effec- 
tive. 

The  appropriations  remaining  unsatisfied  at  the  close  of  the 
year  are  estimated  at  $5,984,571  23,  hut  of  this  amount,  it  is 
estimated  by  the  proper  departments — 

1.  That  the  sum  of  $5,190,287  62  only  will  be  required  for  the 
objects,  for  which  they  were  appropriated. 

2.  That  the  sum  of  $449,424  04  will  not.be  required,  and  may 
therefore,  be  considered  as  an  excess  of  appropriation,  and  is 
proposed  to  be  applied  without  being  reappropriated,  in  aid 
of  the  service  of  the  year  1834,  as  will  more  fully  appear, 
when  the  estimates  of  the  appropriations  for  that  year  are 
presented. 

3.  That  the  sum  of  $324,859  57  will  be  carried  to  the  surplus 
fund,  either  because  these  moneys  will  not  be  required  for,  or 
can  no  longer  be  applied  to  them. 

2.  Of  the  public  debt. 

Notice  I19S  been  given  of  tin-  intended  reimbursement  of  the 
residue  of  the  exchanged  4j  per  cent,  stock,  on  the  1st  of  May, 
1834.  This  stock  was  subject  to  redemption,  at  the  pleasure  of 


9,950,349  29 

3,076,051  39 
270,524  63 


$5,409,916  45 
$24,658,304  60 


the  United  States,  at  any  time  after  the  31st  of  December, 
1833,  upon  six  months  public  notice  of  such  intended  reim- 
bursement. The  time  at  which  the  notice  was  given,  does  not 
enable  the  United  States  to  insist  on  reimbursing  it,  so  as  to  stop 
the  interest,  before  the  1st  of  May,  1834.  A small  portion  of  it 
was  however  purchased  lor  the  United  States,  in  the  months  of 
September  and  October,  by  an  agent  employed  for  that  purpose, 
and  on  the  same  day  that  notice  was  given  of  the  intended  re- 
imbursement, on  the  1st  of  May  next,  an  offer  was  made  to  the 
holders,  by  public  advertisement,  to  pay  them  the  whole  amount 
of  the  principal,  with  interest  to  the  day  of  payment,  upon  their 
making  the  proper  transfers  of  the  certificates.  Many  of  the 
holders  have  already  accepted  this  offer,  and  portions  of  it  con- 
tinue almost  daily  to  be  presented  for  payment.  It  is  believed 
that  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  this  stock,  will  be  re- 
deemed by  the  end  of  the  present  year.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  seems  proper  to  charge  the  whole  amount  to  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  present  year,  rather  than  10  the  next;  the  ac- 
count is  accordingly  stated  on  this  principle,  and  the  interest 
calculated  to  the  first  of  January;  and  if  a part  of  it  should  not 
come  in  by  that  time,  it  will  make  no  material  difference  in  the 
result,  because  the  interest  saved  upon  the  stock,  paid  before 
the  end  of  the  year,  will,  it  is  expected,  be  equal,  or  nearly  so, 
to  the  amount  of  interest  which  may  afterwards  accrue  on  the 
portion  remaining  unpaid.  And  if  the  whole  of  it  should  be  re- 
imbursed, within  the  present  year,  the  interest  saved  will  in- 
crease the  estimated  balance  in  the  treasury,  in  but  a very  small 
degree.  In  the  following  account  therefore,  the  whole  of  this 
stock  is  charged  to  the  expenditure  of  1833,  and  the  interest  on 
it  calculated,  as  if  it  would  be  reimbursed  on  the  1st  of  Janua- 
ry, 1834. 

Trie  disbursements  on  account  of  the  puplic  debt, 
during  the  year  1833,  will  amount,  as  lias  already 
been  shown,  to  $2,572,240  99 

Of  which  there  will  have  been  applied  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  principal  $2,240,950  80 

And  to  interest  $331,290  19 

The  stocks  which  will  have  been  redeemed,  by  the 
application  of  this  sum,  during  the  year,  are  as 
follows: 

The  residue  of  the  exchanged  per  cent,  stock,  is- 
sued under  the  act  of  the  26th  May,  1824,  $2,227,363  98 

A part  of  th.e  five  per  cent,  stock  issued  under  the 
act  of  3d  March,  1821,  13,036  01 

Also,  certain  portions  of  the  old  registered  debt, 
which  have  been  presented  for  payment;  being 
part  of  the  unfunded  debt  of  the  revolution,  50  81 

And  treasury  notes,  500  00 


On  the  1st  of  January  next,  it  is  estimated,  the  pub- 
lic debt  will  be  reduced  to  (K.)  „ $4,760,082  08 

Viz: 

1.  The  funded  debt,  consisting  of  the  residue  of  the 
five  per  cent,  stock,  under  the  act  of  the  3d 
March,  1821,  and  redeemable  after  the  1st  Jan. 

1835,  $4,722,260  29 

2.  The  unfunded  debt  amounted  to  37,821  79 
Consisting  of  the  registered  debt,  being 

claims  registered  prior  to  the  year 
1798,  for  services  and  supplies  dur- 
ing the  revolutionary  war,  $27,476  70 

Treasury  notes  issued 

during  the  late  war  6,025  00 

And  Mississippi  stock  4,320  09 

These  three  last  sums,  composing  the  unfunded  debt,  are 
payable  on  the  presentation  of  the  certificates. 

3.  Of  the  estimates  of  the  public  revenue  and  expenditures  for  the 

year  1 834. 

According  to  the  best  judgment  the  department  is 
able  to  form  on  the  subject,  the  receipts  into  the 
treasury  from  all  sources,  during  the  year  1834, 
may  be  estimated  at  $18,500  000  00 

Viz: 

Customs,  15,000,000 

Public  lands,  3,000,000 

Bank  dividends,  and  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts of  all  kinds,  500,000 

To  which  add  the  balance  estimated  to  be  in  the 

treasury  on  the  1st  January , 1834,  after  deducting 
the  unavailable  funds,  7,983,790  90 

Making,  together,  the  sum  of  $26,483,790  90 

The  expenditures  for  the  year  1834,  including  the 
reimbursement  of  the  whole  of  the  public  debt, 
are  estimated  at  $23,501,994  85 

Viz: 

Civil,  foreign  intercourse,  and  miscel- 
laneous, 2,800,897  35 

Military  service,  including  fortifica- 
tions, ordnance,  Indian  affairs, 
pensions,  arming  the  militia,  and 
internal  improvements,  8,654,942  25 

Revolutionary  pensions,  under  the 
act  of  the  7th  June,  1832,  includ- 
ing arrearages  from  March,  4,  1831, 
in  cases  in  which  payment  lias 
uot  been  made,  3,000,000  00 
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Naval  service,  including  the  gradual 

improvement  of  the  navy,  4,051,073  19 

Public  debt: 

Principal  $ 4,760,082  08 

Interest  235,000  00 

; — 4,995,082  08 

Which  Will  leave  in  the  treasury, oh  the  31st  De- 
cember,’ lSSjf,  a balance  estimated  at  $2,981,796  05 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  the  year  ending  on  the  30th  of 
Sept,  last,  is  estimated  at  $90,663,403,  of  which  $70,642,030, 
were  of  domestic  and  $20,021,373  of  foreign  articles,  showing 
an  increase  in  the  exports  of  domestic  produce  of  $7,504,560 
over  the  exports  of  the  same  character  for  the  year  ending  the 
30th  September,  1832,  and  a diminution  in  foreign  articles  of 
$4,013,100.  The  value  of  the  imports  for  the  year  ending  on  the 
30th  of  September  last,  is  estimated  at  $109,000,000,  being 
greater  by  the  sum  of  $8,000,000,  than  the  imports  for  the  year 
ending  30th  September,  1832.  Of  the  imports  for  the  year  end- 
ing the  30th  September  last,  it  is  estimated  that  $34,000,000, 
were  in  articles  free  from  duty. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  foregoing  statement  of  the  receipts 
of  the  present  year,  that  they  very  much  exceed  the  amount 
at  which  they  were  estimated  in  the  last  annual  report. 

The  excess  has  been  derived,  chiefly  from  customs  which  are 
estimated  to  produce  more  than  $28,000,000. 

The  large  receipts  of  this  year,  have  been  principally  occa- 
sioned by  the  act  of  J'uly  14, 1832,  which  abolished  the  system  of 
long  credits  on  revenue  bonds,  and  required  the  duties  on 
woollen  goods  to  be  paid  in  cash,  and  on  other  articles,  in  three 
and  six  months.  The  new  regulation  look  effect  on  the  4th 
March  last,  and  the  cash  duties  and  shortened  credits  have 
brought  into  the  treasury,  during  the  present  year,  a large 
amount  of  revenue,  which,  under  the  former  system  ofcredits, 
would  not  have  been  payable,  until  1834,  and  would  have  form- 
ed a part  of  the  receipts  of  that  year.  The  income  of  1833,  has 
therefore  had  the  advantage  of  the  new  system,  as  well  as  of 
the  former  one;  and  the  receipts  are  much  greater  than  they 
would  have  been,  under  either  of  them,  according  to  the  es- 
tablished rate  of  duties. 

The  expenditures  for  the  present  year  have  also  been  unu- 
sually large,  and  are  estimated  at  $22,086,063  61,  exclusive  of 
the  expenditure  on  account  of  the  public  debt.- 

The  appropriations  for  the  year  were  heavy,  and  exceeded  by 
three  millions  the  appropriations  for  1832,  and  the  balances  of 
unexpended  appropriations  at  the  close  of  that  year,  have  been 
for  the  most  part  applied  during  the  present  one,  to  the  various 
objects  authorised  by  law,  and  therefore  enter  into  the  account 
of  its  expenditures.  Several  items  of  appropriation,  however, 
for  the  present  year,  cannot  be  considered  as  forming  a part  of 
the  ordinary  expenditures  of  the  government.  Without  enu- 
merating all  objects  of  this  description,  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
mention  some,  which  have  contributed  materially  to  enhance 
the  amount  actually  expended.  The  duties  refunded  at  the 
treasury  under  the  law  of  the  last  session,  and  the  awards  un- 
der the  convention  with  Denmark,  are  included  in  this  aceounl; 
and  the  expenses  occasioned  by  the  Indian  aggressions  in  1832, 
have  been  for  the  most  part,  paid  in  this  year.  These  three 
items  amount  to  nearly  two  millions  of  dollars.  But  when  this 
sum  is  deducted  from  the  whole  annual  expenditure,  it  shows 
that  more  than  twenty  millions  of  dollars  have  been  expended 
during  the  present  year,  for  the  various  other  objects  authorised 
by  law,  exclusive  of  the  amount  set  apart  for  the  reimbursement 
of  the  4£  per  cent,  stock.  The  pensions  for  life,  granted  under 
the  acts  of  1818,  and  1832,  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  re- 
volution, have  increased  considerably  the  annual  expenditure. 
More  than  four  millions  of  dollars  have  been  already  paid,  on 
that  account,  during  the  present  year.  There  is  indeed  no  item 
in  the  list  of  appropriations,  which  our  citizens  generally,  more 
cheerfully  contribute  to  pay,  than  the  one  last  mentioned;  but 
in  the  order  of  nature,  it  must  be  annually  decreasing,  and  in  the 
estimates  ofthe  coming  year,  those  payable  under  the  act  of  June, 
1832,  are  set  down  at  three  millions  of  dollars.  The  different 
sums  above  mentioned,  therefore,  show  six  millions  of  dollars, 
paid  for  purposes  which  cannot  be  considered  as  entering  into 
the  ordinary  and  regular  expenses  of  the  government,  and  form 
no  rule  by  which  its  future  annual  expenditure  ought  to  be  es- 
timated. 

The  receipts  of  1834,  must  be  very  much  below  those  of  the 
present  year.  A large  portion  of  the  receipts  from  customs,  as 
already  stated, has  been  derived  from  the  importations  of previous 
years.  But  from  the  change  in  the  system  of  credits,  only  a 
small  part  of  the  duties  accruing  in  this  year,  will  go  into  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  next.  And  the  diminished  rate  of  duties,  which 
takes  effect  on  the  1st  of  January  next,  on  some  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive articles,  and  the  entire  exemption  of  others,  will  con- 
tribute still  more  to  reduce  the  receipts  of  the  coming  year,  as 
compared  with  the  present.  - 

In  estimating  the  receipts  from  customs,  for  the  year  1834,  at 
fifteen  million  of  dollars,  I have  assumed  that  the  imports  of 
that  year  will  nearly  equal  those  of  1832.  This  estimate  is 
higher  than  the  average  of  the  last  five  or  six  years;  but  it  is  be- 
lieved to  be  a safe  one.  For  although  the  importations  of  each 
of  the  two  last  years,  were  unusually  large,  yet  the  imports  of 
the  present  one  have  gone  still  higher.  And  the  general  state 
of  our  commerce,  and  the  situation  of  the  country,  justify  the 
belief  that  there  will  be  no  serious  diminution  in  the  coming 
year.  The  condition  ofthe  mercantile  classes  does  not  indicate 
any  excess  of  importation.  Indeed,  the  short  credits,  and  cash 


duties,  will  be  found  to  contribute  greatly  to  prevent  overtrading 
in  that  respect.  Moreover,  many  articles,  in  common  use,  are 
admitted  free  from  duty.  This  will  produce  an  increased  ability 
in  the  community  to  buy  those  which  pay  duty,  and  consequent- 
ly a greater  consumption.  There  appears,  therefore,  to  be  no 
reason  to  apprehend  any  serious  diminution  in  the  importations 
of  1834,  and  it  will  be  safe  to  estimate  its  receipts  by  the  stan- 
dard above  mentioned.  Yet  any  material  excess  beyond  that  es- 
timate, cannot,  I think,  be  counted  on.  The  produce  of  the 
public  lands  can  hardly  fall  short  of  the  sum,  at  which  it  has 
been  stated,  and  will  perhaps  exceed  it. 

In  this  view  ©f  the  receipts  of  1834,  the  income  of  the  year 
will  about  equal  the  estimated  expenditure.  And  with  the  aid 
of  the  balance  in  the  treasury  on  the  flrstof  January  next,  it  will 
be  sufficient  for  all  the  wants  of  the  government,  including  the 
amount  necessary  to  pay  off  the  residue  of  the  national  debt.  It 
must  however  be  observed,  that  in  addition  to  the  appropria- 
tions now  asked  for,  there  will  be  an  unexpended  balance  of 
former  appropriations,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  $5,190,287  62, 
which  will  probably  be  required  in  the  course  ofthe  ensuing 
year,  for  the  objects  for  which  it  has  been  appropriated.  And 
if  the  entire  amount  of  appropriations  proposed  in  the  estimates 
for  1834,  were  also  to  be  required  within  the  year,  there  would 
not  be  money  enough  in  the  treasury  to  meet  them  after  satisfy- 
ing the  balances  above  stated,  and  paying  off  the  public  debt. 
But  the  experience  of  former  years  shows  that  a portion  of  the 
appropriations,  may  always  be  expected  to  remain  unexpended 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  And  the  average  of  these  unexpended 
balances  for  the  last  four  years  is  about  $5,300,000.  In  estimat- 
ing the  balance  in  the  treasury,  at  the  close  of  1834,  I have 
therefore  assumed  that  a portion  ofthe  estimates  of  expendi- 
tures, herewith  submitted,  will  not  be  used  during  the  year;  and 
that  balances  of  appropriations  equal  to  the  amount  at  the  close 
of  the  present  year,  will  in  like  manner  remain  in  the  treasury 
at  the  end  of  the  year  1834,  and  go  into  the  expenses  of  the  suc- 
ceeding year.  And  it  is  not  necessary  to  raise  money  for  the 
public  use,  sooner  than  it  will  probably  be  needed. 

But  the  balance  stated  at  the  end  of  1834,  is  not  to  be  consi- 
dered as  a clear  surplus.  It  will  still  be  chargeable  With  the 
amount  of  appropriations  estimated  to  remain  unexpended  at 
that  time. 

From  this  state  of  the  finances,  and  of  the  proposed  appro- 
priations, it  is  evident  that  a reduction  of  the  revenue  cannot  at 
this  time  be  made,  without  Injury  to  the  public  service.  Under 
the  act  of  the  last  session,  the  receipts  of  1835,  will  be  less  than 
those  of  1834,  as  a further  reduction  in  the  rate  of  duties  will 
take  effect  on  the  1st  of  January,  1835.  And  if  the  appropria- 
tions should  be  kept  up,  to  the  amount  authorised  for  the  pre- 
sent year,  the  charge  upon  the  treasury  in  1835,  would  be  more 
than  it  could  probably  meet.  But  the  debt  will  then  have  been 
entirely  paid,  and  if  a guarded  rule  of  appropriation  is  at  once 
commenced,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  bringing  down  the  ex- 
penditure, without  injury  to  the  public  service. 

If  the  revenue  is  not  to  be  reduced  more  than  the  existing 
laws  provide  for,  there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  to  open 
at  this  time,  the  vexed  question  of  the  tariff.  The  manner  in 
which  duties  are  now  apportioned  on  different  articles,  would 
be  liable  to  insuperable  objections,  if  it  were  to  be  considered 
as  a settled  and  permanent  system.  But  the  law  is  temporary 
on  the  face  of  it,  and  was  intended  as  a compromise  between 
conflicting  interests.  And  unless  the  revenue  to  arise  under  it 
should  hereafter  be  more  productive  that  is  anticipated,  it  will 
be  necessary  in  two  years  from  this  time,  to  impose  duties  on 
articles  that  are  now  free,  in  order  to  meet  the  current  expenses 
of  the  government.  There  would  seem  therefore,  to  be  no  ad- 
vantage in  agitating  the  question  at  the  present  moment.  Yet 
some  modifications  of  the  existing  laws  will  be  necessary,  in 
order  to  carry  into  effect  the  intentions  of  the  legislature,  and  to 
guard  against  attempts  to  evade  its  provisions,  without  in  any 
degree  affecting  its  principles. 

It  is  however  respectfully  recommended,  that  the  appropria- 
tions for  1834,  should  be  regulated  by  a proper  regard  to  econo- 
my. Heretofore  the  receipts  to  be  expected,  could  be  ascer- 
tained with  some  degree  of  certainty,  because  they  were  prin- 
cipally derived  from  the  imports  of  previous  years;  and  the 
bonds  taken  for  the  duties  on  such  imports  showed  the  amount 
of  receipts  which  might  safely  be  counted  on.  But  under  the 
new  system  of  cash  duties,  and  short  credits,  each  year  must 
mainly  depend  for  its  income  on  its  own  imports.  And  as  com- 
merce is  always,  more  or  less,  liable  to  fluctuations,  the  public 
interest  requires  that  there  should  be  at  all  times  in  the  treasury, 
a sufficient  sum  to  provide  for  unforseen  contingencies,  and  to 
guard  against  disappointment  in  the  estimated  receipts.  The 
calculations  on  the  income  of  a succeeding  year,  is  necessarily 
more  uncertain  under  the  present  system  than  under  the  for- 
mer one  of  long  credits.  And  if  the  anticipations  of  the  receipts 
of  1834  and  1835,  should  be  fully  realized,  there  will  not  be 
more  than  ought  to  be  provided  on  the  estimated  scale  of  ex- 
penditures. At  the  last  session  of  congress,  the  appropriations 
exceeded  twenty-one  millions  five  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
being  nearly  three  millions  five  hundred  thousand  above  the 
estimates  presented  at  the  beginning  of  the  session.  A similar 
amount  of  expenditure  authorised  at  the  present  session,  might 
render  it  necessary  to  provide  additional  revenue  earlier  than  is 
now  contemplated. 

It  is  understood  to  be'conceded  on  all  hands,  that  a tariff,  for 
protection  merely,  is  to  be  finally  abandoned,  and  that  the  re- 
venue is  to  be  reduced,  to  the  necessary  wants  of  the  govern- 
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ment.  Various  causes  have  contributed  to  enlarge  the  propos- 
ed expenditures  for  1834,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  particular  esti- 
mates from  the  different  departments.  But  it  is  believed  that 
all  the  objects  for  which  this  government  was  established,  can 
be  effectually  attained  at  much  less  annual  expense  hereafter; 
and  the  harmony  and  mutual  good  feeling  of  this  extensive 
country  will  be  best  secured  and  perpetuated,  by  rigidly  confin- 
ing the  operations  of  the  general  government  to  its  appropriate 
sphere,  if  this  is  done,  and  its  expenditures  are  regulated  by  a 
strict  economy,  the  burthens  it  imposes  will  scarcely  be  felt  by 
our  citizens,  while  its  blessings  are  inestimable. 

As  the  public  debt  will  soon  be  extinguished,  it  is  proper  that 
the  books  and  papers  which  belong  to  the  various  loan  offices, 
should  be  transmitted  to  the  seat  of  government,  and  placed 
among  the  archives  of  the  nation.  It  is  believed  that  the  out- 
standing debt  can  be  purchased  on  favorable  terms  in  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  year,  and  that  it  can  be  most  conveniently  pur- 
chased at  the  treasury,  it  appears  therefore  desirable  that  pro- 
vision should  be  made  by  law,  for  immediately  transmitting  to 
this  department,  all  the  books  and  papers  relating  to  the  nation- 
al debt.  The  money  can  be  readily  transmitted  to  the  public 
creditor  without  charge  to  him  or  to  the  government,  and  he 
can  be  paid  at  any  place  where  he  may  wish  to  receive  it. 

The  act  of  March  3,  1807,  abolished  the  office  of  commission- 
er of  loans,  and  transferred  the  duties  to  the  bank  of  the  United 
States.  The  money  necessary  to  pay  the  public  creditors,  has 
from  time  to  time,  been  advanced  to  the  bank  by  the  treasury; 
and  it  appears  that  large  sums  have  remained  for  a considerable 
time  in  the  bank  without  being  applied  to  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  intended.  The  amount  has  been  reduced  within  a 
few  months  past.  But  the  statement  from  the  register’s  offiee 
herewith  presented,  marked  L,  will  show  that  $773,111  98,  still 
remained  in  their  hands  on  the  first  of  October  last.  A portion 
of  this  sum,  as  appears  by  the  paper  referred  to,  was  advanced 
some  years  ago.  And  there  is  no  reason  why  this  money  should 
continue  in  the  hands  of  the  bank,  where  it  is  useless  to  the 
government,  as  well  as  to  the  creditor.  The  delay  in  the  pay- 
ment, has  probably  in  some  instances,  been  caused  by  the  death 
of  the  party  entitled,  and  the  ignorance  of  his  representatives, 
as  to  his  claim  on  the  United  States.  The  situation  of  these 
outstanding  claims,  renders  it  still  more  necessary,  that  the 
books,  and  papers  relating  to  the  public  debt,  should  be  forth- 
with transmitted  to  this  department,  where  the  proper  inquiries 
could  be  made,  as  to  the  cause  of  the  delay,  and  measures 
taken  to  ascertain  who  is  to  receive  the  money.  As  the  amount 
is  justly  due  from  the  United  States  to  some  one,  and  may  be- 
long to  persons  who  are  ignorant  of  their  rights,  justice  seems 
to  require,  that  the  governmentshould  take  measures  to  apprise 
them  of  their  claims,  and  of  the  readiness  of  the  United  States 
to  discharge  them. 

The  destruction  of  the  building  occupied  by  the  treasury  de- 
partment, has  occasioned  the  loss  of  some  valuable  papers.  But 
it  is  believed  that  none  have  been  destroyed  that  can  materially 
affect  the  public  interest.  It  will  become  necessary  to  provide 
another  building,  and  the  loss  already  sustained  in  the  docu- 
ments and  records  of  this  office,  shows  the  propriety  of  erecting 
it  upon  a different  plan  from  the  former  one,  and  of  placing  the 
archives  of  thegovernment  in  a situation  less  exposed  to  dan- 
ger. The  inconveniences  which  are  felt  from  the  present  situa- 
tion of  the  offices  connected  with  this  department,  as  well  as 
the  more  exposed  condition  of  the  papers,  induced  me  to  invite 
the  early  attention  of  congress  to  this  subject. 

The  report  from  the  commissioner  of  the  general  land  office 
is  herewith  presented,  showing  the  condition  of  that  branch  of 
the  public  service,  and  containing  suggestions  for  its  improve- 
ment. All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

R.  B.  TANEY,  secretary  of  the  treasury. 
Treasury  department,  December  17th,  1833. 

@ ©«*•«— 

REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  WAR. 

Department  of  war , November  29, 1833. 

To  the  president  of  the  United  States: 

Sir— In  submitting  to  you,  agreeably  to  your  instructions,  a 
report  of  the  operations  and  administration  of  this  department 
for  the  past  year,  it  affords  me  pleasure  to  bear  my  testimony  to 
the  zeal  and  ability  of  the  respective  officers  at  the  head  of  the 
various  bureaus,  and  of  those  employed  to  aid  them  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  important  functions  committed  to  this  branch 
of  the  executive  government. 

A reference  to  the  accompanying  reports  and  documents  will 
show  the  state  of  the  army,  as  well  with  relation  to  its  numbers, 
and  their  position  and  condition,  as  to  the  progress  of  the  va- 
rious works  entrusted  to  them,  and  the  collection  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  necessary  materiel  for  offensive  and  defensive  ope- 
rations, which  is  indispensable  to  the  safety  of  the  country. 
The  principle,  which  governed  the  reduction  of  the  army  from 
a war  to  a peace  establishment,  has  been  found,  by  subsequent 
experience,  to  be  salutary;  and  its  practical  operation  has  been 
to  form  a body  of  officers,  equal  in  all  the  requisites  of  military 
knowledge  and  efficiency  to  those  of  any  other  service,  which 
is  known  to  us.  The  army  is  so  organized,  that,  should  an  in- 
crease become  necessary,  in  consequence  of  those  conflicts  of 
interest  and  opinion,  to  which  all  nations,  in  their  intercourse 
with  one  another,  have  been  exposed,  and  from  which  we  have 
no  right  to  expect  perpetual  exemption,  any  reasonable  addition 
may  be  made  to  it  without  disturbing  its  arrangement;  and  the 
professional  knowledge  and  experience  embodied  in  it,  will  be 
immediately  felt  in  the  new  corps,  and  will  identify  them  with 


those  previously  in  service.  The  military  experience  of  other 
countries,  as  well  as  of  our  own,  has  shown  that  the  system  of 
extension,  by  which  new  and  old  troops  are  incorporated  to- 
gether, is  much  calculated  to  produce  discipline  and  subordina- 
tion, and  thus  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  a service,  which  does 
not  allow  large  bodies  of  troops  to  be  kept  up  in  time  of  peace, 
than  the  organization  of  separate  corps,  composed  of  inexpe- 
rienced officers  and  men,  with  all  their  military  knowledge  to 
acquire,  and  all  their  military  nabits  to  form.  And  this  is  more 
particularly  true  of  the  staff  departments  of  an  army,  upon 
which  its  movement,  its  subsistence  and  the  economy  of  its 
administration,  must  principally  depend.  The  system  estab- 
lished in  our  service  is  equally  creditable  to  the  army  and  satis- 
factory to  the  government,  and  may  be  applied,  to  any  neces- 
sary extent,  without  any  diminution  of  that  economy  and  ef- 
ficiency which  have  heretofore  marked  its  operation. 

Much  advantage  is  anticipated  from  the  operation  of  the  act 
passed  at  the  last  session  of  congress  for  improving  the  condi- 
tion of  the  army.  Already  its  effects  have  been  felt,  as  the  sub- 
joined documents  will  show,  in  the  decrease  of  desertion,  and 
in  the  increase  of  the  business  of  recruiting.  The  addition  to 
the  pay  of  the  rank  and  file,  the  reduction  of  the  term  of  ser- 
vice, and  the  improved  condition  of  the  non-commissioned  of- 
ficers, promise  important  meliorations  in  the  character  of  the 
army.  This  prospect  cannot  but  be  interesting  to  the  govern- 
ment and  the  country.  Although  the  numerical  strength  of  the 
army  is  comparatively  small,  it  is  yet  sufficient  to  excite  public 
solicitude;  and  this  must  be  increased  by  the  consideration,  that 
the  character  of  our  military  establishment  may  hereafter  es- 
sentially depend  upon  the  measures  now  taken  for  its  moral 
and  intellectual  advancement.  Although  it  were  idle  in  the 
present  state  of  the  country,  to  apprehend  any  danger  from  the 
force  which  is  employed,  still  the  lessons  of  experience  taught 
by  the  progress  of  events  in  other  nations  ought  not  to  be  ne- 
glected, nor  the  possibility  overlooked,  that  other  circumstances 
may  lead  to  the  increase  of  our  military  strength,  and  to  the  di- 
minution of  that  wise  jealousy,  which  is  now  one  of  our  na- 
tional characteristics.  Moral  habits  in  the  soldiery  constitute 
one  of  the  best  safeguards  against  the  abuse  of  military  power, 
and  their  inculcation  has  engaged  the  attention  of  this  depart- 
ment, during  successive  periods  of  its  administration.  Amongst 
other  measures,  which  have  been  adopted  with  this  view,  you 
have  recently  directed  the  discontinuance  of  all  parades  on 
Sunday,  in  order  that  that  day  may  be  exclusively  devoted  to 
the  purposes  of  instruction  and  improvement.  Certainly,  in 
time  of  peace,  no  just  reason  can  exist  for  converting  a day  of 
rest  and  devotion  into  a day  of  military  parade. 

The  act  for  the  better  defence  of  the  frontiers,  by  raising  a 
regiment  of  dragoons,  is  in  the  process  of  execution.  About 
six  hunderd  men  have  been  enlisted,  and  most  of  the  officers 
appointed,  and  five  of  the  companies  have  been  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed to  Fort  Gibson,  upon  the  Arkansas,  where  they  will  be 
stationed  during  the  winter.  The  remainder  of  the  regiment 
will  be  concentrated  at  Jefferson  barracks  this  season,  and  it 
is  intended  in  the  spring  to  order  the  whole  to  proceed  through 
the  extensive  Indian  regions  between  the  western  boundaries  of 
Missouri  and  Arkansas,  and  the  Rocky  mountains.  It  is  deemed 
indispensable  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  frontier,  that  a 
respectable  force  should  be  displayed  in  that  quarter,  and  that 
the  wandering  and  restless  tribes,  who  roam  through  it,  should 
be  impressed  with  the  power  of  the  United  States,  by  the  ex- 
hibition of  a corps  so  well  qualified  to  excite  their  respect. — 
These  Indians  are  beyond  the  reach  of  a mere  infantry  force. 
Without  stationary  residences,  and  possessing  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  horses,  and  with  habits  admirably  adapted  to  their  use, 
they  can  be  held  in  check  only  by  a similar  force,  and  by  its  oc- 
casional display  among  them.  Almost  every  year  has  witness- 
ed some  outrage  committed  by  them  upon  our  citizens;  and  as 
many  of  the  Indian  tribes  from  the  country  this  side  of  the 
Mississippi  have  removed,  and  are  removing,  to  that  region,  we 
may  anticipate  their  exposure  to  these  predatory  incursions, 
unless  vigorous  measures  are  adopted  to  repel  them.  We  owe 
protection  to  the  emigrants,  and  it  has  been  solemnly  promised 
to  them;  and  this  duty  can  only  be  fulfilled  by  repressing  and 
punishing  every  attempt  to  disturb  the  general  tranquillity.  Po- 
licy and  humanity  equally  dictate  this  course,  and  there  is  rea- 
son to  hope  that  the  display  of  this  force  will  itself  render  un- 
necessary its  hostile  employment.  The  more  barbarous  tribes 
will  perceive  that  their  own  safety  is  closely  connected  with 
the  permanent  establishment  of  pacific  relations  both  with  the 
United  States  and  with  the  other  Indians. 

It  is  due  to  the  regiment  of  dragoons  to  remark,  that  its  com- 
position is  believed  to  be  good,  and,  I anticipate,  it  will  do  honor 
to  the  army,  and  render  effectual  service  to  the  country. 

I feel  it  a duty  once  more  to  ask  your  favorable  interposition 
in  behalf  of  the  medical  corps.  There  is  no  portion  of  the  army, 
whose  compensation  is  so  utterly  inadequate  to  their  services. 
The  pay  of  the  highest  grade  but  little  exceeds  that  of  a captain, 
and  the  pay  of  the  lowest  that  of  a first  lieutenant;  and  these 
two  grades  constitute  the  whole  range  of  service  within  the 
reach  of  medical  officers.  In  the  line  of  the  army,  and  most  of 
the  staff  departments,  there  are  successive  gradations  of  rank, 
each  with  increased  emolument,  to  stimulate  the  exertions,  and 
to  reward  the  services,  of  the  officers.  The  importance  of  pro- 
fessional skill  and  talent  in  the  medical  corps  will  not  be  doubt- 
ed; and  the  dispersed  condition  of  our  army  in  time  of  peace, 
and  its  exposure  to  the  effects  of  various  climates,  render  the 
conservation  of  its  health  an  object  of  much  solicitude.  And  in 
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the  time  of  war,  this  soliciltlde  will  be  increased  by  the  perils  of 
active  service. 

In  order  to  place  in  a proper  condition  this  branch  of  our  mi- 
litary establishment,  a system  of  examination  has  been  recently 
instituted,  by  which  the  pretensions  of  medical  gentlemen  seek- 
ing appointments  in  the  army,  will  be  subjected  to  rigid  scrutiny. 
A board,  composed  of  able  and  experienced  surgeons,  has  been 
organized,  and  the  various  members  of  the  department  have 
been  examined  by  them.  The  result  has  already  been  highly 
useful,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  so  for  the  future.  But  while  the 
standard  of  professional  acquirement  is  thus  increased,  justice 
demands  that  the  rate  of  compensation  should  be  examined, 
aad  that  it  should  be  rendered  commensurate  with  the  duties 
and  responsibility  of  this  most  useful  class  of  officers.  It  is  not 
to  be  expected,  that  the  medical  corps  can  retain  the  able  men, 
who  now  compose  it,  or  se«3  others  join  it,  unless  their  services 
are  adequately  rewarded. 

The  act  organizing  the  subsistence  department  expires,  by  its 
own  limitation,  on  the  2d  day  of  March  next.  It  was  originally 
passed  in  1818,  and  has  been  continued  by  successive  temporary 
acts  till  the  present  time.  The  reason  of  this  course  of  legisla- 
tion is  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  introduction 
of  the  system  was  an  experiment,  and  it  was  deemed  prudent  to 
lest  its  operation,  before  a permanent  character  was  given  to  it. 
This  has  been  fully  done,  and  the  result  is,  in  every  point  of 
eview,  satisfactory.  All  who,  were  acquainted  with  the  mode 
of  supplying  the  army  previously  to,  and  during  the  late  war, 
and  for  a few  years  after  its  termination,  must  be  sensible  of  the 
superiority  of  the  present  plan.  In  the  quality  of  the  provisions, 
in  the  certainty  of  the  supply,  and  in  the  enonomy  of  adminis- 
tration, its  operation  is  decidedly  superior  to  the  old  system, 
where  contractors  furnished  and  issued  all  the  subsistence  re- 
quired. The  continued  failures  that  took  place,  and  frequently 
in  the  most  critical  state  of  affairs;  the  controversies  arising  out 
of  perpetual  attempts  to  issue  un^mnd  provisions;  and  the  se- 
rious obstacles  which  these  and  the  other  operations  of  the  sys- 
tem interposed  to  the  public  service;  must  be  fresh  in  the  re- 
collection of  every  military  man  who  participated  in  the  events 
*f  those  periods.  The  army  is  now  well  and  promptly  supplied, 
and  the  faithful  officer  at  the  head  of  the  subsistence  depart- 
ment has  established  a system  of  purchasing,  of  issuing,  and  of 
responsibility,  which,  while  it  insures  this  result,  guards  the 
public  interest  against  loss  and  imposition  as  far  as  a business 
necessarily  so  extended  permits.  During  the  fifteen  years  in 
which  this  department  has  been  in  operation,  more  than  five 
millions  and  a half  of  dollars  have  been  expended  under  its  di- 
rection, and  the  whole  loss  which  has  been  incurred  by  the  de- 
falcations of  its  officers  does  not  amount  to  sixteen  thousand 
dollars. 

I consider  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  present  arrange- 
ment should  be  rendered  permanent,  and  I therefore  present 
the  subject  with  that  view  to  your  notice;  and  I also  beg  leave 
to  suggest  that  the  compensation  of  the  clerks  in  the  office 
should  be  increased.  It  is  now  lower  than  the  average  amount 
allowed  in  the, other  public  offices,  and  less  than  is  due  to  their 
labor  and  responsibility. 

The  report  of  the  visiters  appointed  to  examine  the  military 
academy,  shows  that  the  institution  is  in  a prosperous  condi 
tion,  and  is  fulfilling  the  duties  committed  toil,  in  the  education 
of  the  young  men  destined  for  the  military  service  of  the  coun- 
try. The  suggestions,  made  by  the  visiters,  for  the  improvement 
of  this  national  school,  are  the  result  of  a careful  examination: 
and  coming,  as  they  do,  from  a body  of  able  and  impartial  citi 
zens.  are  entitled  to  much  consideration.  They  appear  to  me 
iust  in  themselves,  and  promising,  in  the  event  of  their  adop- 
tion, salutary  consequences  to  the  institution. 

There  is  one  subject  which 'I  feel  particularly  desirous  of  plac- 
ing before  you.  The  situation  of  teacher  of  drawing  corresponds 
neither  with  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  duties  required 
of  that  officer,  nor  with  the  , professional  merit  of  the  distinguish- 
ed artist  who  has  relinquished  the  fair  prospects  held  out  to  him 
in  a foreign  country,  to  accept  it.  The  art  itself  is  highly  im- 
portant to  military  men,  and  its  acquisition  is  essential  to  a re- 
spectable standing  at  the  academy.  It  is  very  desirable  that  the 
instructor  should  unite  in  his  person  those  high  qualifications, 
natural  and. acquired,  which  have  in  all  ages  been  the  lot  of 
those  who  have  attained  eminence  in  the  art,  and  which  have 
placed  it  among  those  pursuits  that  are  at  once  the  cause  and 
the  effect  of  advanced  improvement  in  society.  I respectfully 
recommend  that  this  officer  be  placed  in  the  same  situation  as 
the  professors  at  the  academy,  and  I cannot  but  believe  that 
such  a measure  would  not  only  be  just  in  itself,  but  would  he  a 
proper  tribute  of  respect  to  the  liberal  arts,  and  a proper  notice 
of  one  whose  professional  talents  and  success  have  been  honor- 
able to  his  country. 

I have  had  the  honor  heretofore  to  submit  to  your  considera- 
tion my  views  in  relation  to  brevet  commissions  in  the  army, 
and  I am  induced,  as  an  act  of  justice  to  those  entitled  to  them, 
again  to  present  the  subject.  If  no  new  legislation  is  contem- 
plated, nor  any  action  of  the  senate  which  shall  change  the 
principle  or  practice  heretofore  prevalent,  no  objections  occur 
to  me  to  delay  any  longer  these  promotions.  The  officers  have 
earned  them  by  length  of  service  agreeably  to  the  established 
usage;  and  to  make  a discrimination,  without  any  previous  de- 
claration, so  as  to  exclude  from  this  advantage  those  who  are 
at  this  time  entitled  to  it,  does  not  seem  called  for  by  the  exi- 
gency of  any  circumstance  connected  with  this  subject:  and, 
in  fact,  there  are  no  very  obvious  reasons,  occurring  to  me, 


why  these  professional  honors  which,  in  common  cases,  make 
no  demand  upon  the  treasury,  but  serve  to  foster  those  profes- 
sional feelings  which  give  elevation  to  the  military  character, 
should  not  be  granted  as  they  have  heretofore  been.  Under  or- 
dinary circumstances, they  would  produce  no  practical  opera- 
tion, either  with  relation  to  emolument  or  command.  When  they 
should  do  either,  it  would  be  precisely  when  their  value  would 
he  enhanced  by  the  very  state  of  things  producing  this  change 
in  their  operation.  When  the  greater  experience  of  the  brevet 
officer  would  entitle  him  to  an  enlarged  command,  and  to  a cor- 
responding rank  over  those,  whether  in  the  regular  army  or  the 
militia,  whose  qualifications,  so  far  as  these  depend  upon  ser- 
vice, are  less  than  his. 

The  attention  of  the  army  has  been  frequently  drawn  to  a 
project  for  the  establishment  of  a fund  for  the  support  of  inva- 
lid officers,  and  of  the  widows  and  children  of  such  as  may  die 
in  the  service.  The  object  is  a commendable  one,  and  as  the 
only  aid  expected  of  the  government  is  such  legislative  provi- 
sion as  may  be  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  measure,  in  con- 
formity with  the  general  views  of  the  officers  of  the  army,  it  is 
certainly  entitled  to  the  favorable  regard  of  the  government.  A 
moderate  and  stated  deduction  from  the  pay  of  each  officer 
would  create  a fund  which  would  afford  essential  relief  to  many 
who  otherwise  would  be  exposed  to  want  and  penury,  and 
might  soothe  the  declining  years  of  meritorious  officers  who 
may  have  necessarily  expended,  in  the  maintenance  of  their 
families,  the  whole  allowance  made  to  them  by  law,  and  who, 
without  such  an  arrangement,  would  look  forward  with  anxie- 
ty to  the  future.  Whatever  plan  may  be  ultimately  adopted,  a 
legal  organization  is  essential  to  its  operation  and  success;  and 
as  the  funds  will  be  provided  by  the  officers  themselves, and  for 
their  own  advantage,  the  administration  will  no  doubt  be  com- 
mitted to  them,  to  be  exercised  by  such  persons,  and  in  such 
manner,  as  they  may  direct.  The  considerations  connected 
with  this  measure  are  ,so  obviously  jnst,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  dictates  of  prudence  and  humanity,  that  I trust  they 
will  be  favorably  considered. 

And  I also  feel  it  my  duty  to  bring  before  you  a kindred  sub- 
ject connected  with  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army,  and  having 
for  its  object  a provision  for  the  support  of  superannuated  sol- 
diers. In  our  service,  as  at  present  organized,  a soldier  can 
only  be  retained  as  long  as  his  physical  powers  are  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  perform  the  duties  required  of  him.  When  his 
constitution  fails,  unless  it  is  the  result  “of  disability  incurred 
in  the  line  of  his  duty,”  he  is  discharged  without  any  provision 
for  his  support,  and  generally,  from  the  habits  of  his  life,  with- 
out the  disposition,  and  too  often  the  power  to  labor,  and  with- 
out the  means  of  support.  He  is  then  thrown  upon  the  chari- 
ty of  the  community,  after  devoting  the  best  of  his  life  to  the 
service  of  his  country. 

This  result  may  be  easily  obviated  without  expense  to  the  go- 
vernment, and  an  ample  provision  made  for  those  discharged 
soldiers  who  are  unable  to  procure  the  means  of  support.  The 
principle  which  has  been  long  and  wisely  applied  to  the  navy, 
may  be  safely  applied  to  the  army.  An  inconsiderable  deduc- 
tion from  the  pay  of  each  soldier  would  go  far  towards  the  cre- 
ation of  a fund  for  this  purpose;  and  if  this  deduction  were  to 
commence  with  those  who  might  enlist  after  the  passage  of  the 
law,  there  could  be  no  objections  on  account  ot  the  previous 
engagement  formed  with  the  soldiers.  And  there  are  three 
auxiliary  sources  of  revenue  which  may  be  applied  towards  the 
former  object. 

.These  are,  fines  assessed  by  courts  martial. 

The  pay  due  to  soldiers  who  may  die  without  leaving  any 
heirs  to  claim  it. 

A proportion  of  the  post  fund,  which  is  principally  derived 
from  a tax  upon  sutlers. 

It  is  believed  that  the  means  which  may  be  realized  agreea- 
bly to  this  suggestion,  would  be  found  sufficient  to  provide  for 
the  maintenance  of  this  class  of  persons,  whose  condition  is 
now  so  hopeless,  and  so  unsuited  to  the  character  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  feelings  of  the  community. 

The  experience  of  every  year  adds  to  the  conviction,  that  the 
sooner  the  Indians  remaining  east  of  the  Mississippi,  migrate 
to  the  region  west  of  that  river,  the  sooner  will  they  be  reliev- 
ed from  the  embarrassments  of  their  present  position,  and  plac- 
ed in  a situation  where  they  may  physically  and  morally  im- 
prove, and  look  forward  to  a prosperous  and  permanent  destiny. 
All  the  reports  which' reach  the  department  upon  this  subject, 
concur  in  the  representation,  that  the  emigrants  already  there 
are  comfortable  and  contented;  that  the  legion  assigned  to  them 
is  fertile,  salubrious,  and  as  extensive  as  they,  and  their  de- 
scendants for  many  generations,  can  require.  They  are  making 
improvements,  and  erecting  dwellings,  and  are  evidently  laying 
the  foundation  of  a social  system  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will 
afford  them  security  and  prosperity.  As  a striking  proof  of 
their  improvement,  and  of  the  quantity  of  provisions  raised 
among  them,  it  may  be  stated  that  one  of  the  contracts  for  fur- 
nishing provisions  has  been  taken  by  a Choctaw,  who  is  said 
to  have  a supply  of  his  own  amply  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
meet  his  engagement.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  Tndians  them- 
selves, and  for  the  great  cause  of  humanity,  that  the  efforts  of 
the  government  to  persuade  them  peaceably  ami  voluntarily  to 
remove  are  every  year  crowned  with  more  and  more  success. 
Since  the  last  annual  report  from  this  department,  the  condi- 
tional arrangement  made  by  the  Seminoles  for  their  emigration 
has  been  rendered  absolute  by  a personal  inspection  of  the 
country  proposed  for  their  residence.  They  have  examined, 
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and  are  satisfied  with  it,  and,  if  the  treaty  should  be  ratified  by 
the  senate,  they  will  soon  leave  the  territory  of  Florida.  An 
arrangement  has  also  been  made  with  the  separate  bands  in 
that  territory,  by  which  they  have  agreed  to  emigrate,  and  thus 
provision  has  been  made  for  the  removal  of  the  whole  Indian 
population  from  Florida. 

The  treaty  with  the  Chickasaws  has  terminated  all  difficulties 
with  that  tribe.  It  is  understood  that  the  exploring  party  pro- 
vided for  in  that  instrument  are  about  to  commence  their  jour 
ney  with  a view  to  select  a residence  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
If  they  succeed,  they  will  remove  within  the  period  limited.  If 
they  do  not,  and  choose  to  remain,  they  will -become,  with  their 
own  consent,  citizens  of  Mississippi,  and  will  occupy,  as  abso- 
lute owners,  the  several  tracts  of  land  assigned  to  them. 

The  obligations  assumed  by  the  United  States  in  the  treaty 
with  the  Choctaws,  for  the  removal  of  those  Indians,  have  been 
fulfilled.  From  the  reports  which  have  been  made  to  thq  de- 
partment, it  appears  that  about  fifteen  thousand  individuals  of 
this  tribe  have  been  removed.  A party  estimated  to  contain 
from  fifteen  hundred  to  three  thousand  persons,  have  changed 
their  usual  place  of  residence  in  Alabama,  and  have  declined 
accompanying  the  other  Indians  in  their  emigration.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  this  party  is  composed  principally  of  the  worst  por- 
tion of  the  tribe,  and  thattliey  intend  to  hang/upon  the  white  set- 
tlements, in  order  to  indulge  the  vicious  habits  they  have  ac- 
quired. As  the  government  has  scrupulously  fulfilled  its  en- 
gagements with  these  people,  which  terminate  with  this  year, 
and  as  every  exertion  has  been  made  by  the  proper  agents  to  in- 
duce them  to  remove,  nothing  remains  but  to  leave  them  to  the 
results  of  their  own  experience.  It  cannot  be  long  before  they 
will  feel  the  necessity  of  rejoining  the  great  body  of  the  tribe. 

Satisfied,  as  you  have  been,  that  the  very  existence  of  the 
Creeks  in  Alabama  required  their  establishment  in  the  country 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  where  so  many  of  their  tribe  already 
reside,  you  have  not  hesitated  to  embrace  every  opportunity 
which  offered  of  accomplishing  this  object.  Instructions  have 
been  three  times  given  to  ascertain  their  views,  and  to  endea- 
vor to  persuade  them  to  acquiesce  in  this  course.  The  two 
first  attempts  proved  unsuccessful,  the  result  of  the  last  is  un- 
known. Independent  of  the  general  reasons  arising  out  of  our 
Indian  relations,  which  operated  to  induce  these  efforts,  the 
peculiar  state  of  things  among  these  Indians,  and  a strong  de- 
sire to  remove  the.difficult.ies  connected  with  them,  had  much 
influence  in  directing  the  negotiations. 

The  Sacs  and  Foxes  have  quietly  removed  to  the  region  as- 
signed to  them,  and  the  Winnebagoes  have  left  the  country 
upon  Rock  river,  agreeably  to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty 
with  them,  and  retired  across  the  Mississippi,  to  their  lands 
north  of  the  Ouisconsin. 

Treaties  have  been  formed  with  the  Pottawatamies,  Chippe- 
was  and  Ottowas,  claiming  the  district  on  the  west  side  of 
Lake  Michigan,  south  of  Green  bay  and  north  of  Chicago,  for 
its  cession  to  the  United  States,  and  with  the  Pottawatamies  of 
the  peninsula  of  Michigan  for  the  relinquishment  of  their  re- 
servation south  of  Grand  river. 

With  the  exceptitfh,  therefore,  of  the  Miamies  in  the  state  of 
Indiana,  of  a band  of  the  Wyandots  at  Upper  Sandusky,  in 
Ohio,  and  of  scattered  portions  of  the  Ottawas  and  Chippewas 
in  the  peninsula  of  Michigan,  north  of  Grand  river,  and  of  Sa- 
ganaw  hay,  probably  not  exceeding  altogether  five  thousand  in- 
dividuals, the  whole  country  north  of  the  Ohio,  and  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  including  the  stales  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois, 
and  the  territory  of  Michigan  as  far  as  the  Fox  and  Ouisconsin 
rivers,  has  been  cleared  of  the  embarrassments  of  Indian  rela- 
tions; and  the  Indians  themselves  have  either  already  emigrat- 
ed, or  have  stipulated  to  do  so  within  limited  periods,  and  upon 
such  terms  as  will  ensure  them  adequate  subsistence,  and  the 
means  of  establishing  themselves  comfortably  in  their  new  re- 
sidence, unless,  indeed,  the  aid  and  efforts. of  the  government 
are  rendered  useless  by  their  habitual  indolence  and  improvi- 
dence. The  Cherokees  occupying  portions  of  land  in  Georgia, 
Alabama,  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  and  probably  not  ex- 
ceeding eleven  thousand  persons,  are  the  only  Indians  south  of 
the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi,  with  whom  an  arrange- 
ment has  not  been  made  either  for  emigration,  or  for  a change 
of  political  relations.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  same  causes 
which  have  heretofore  prevented  an  adjustment  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  that  tribe,  and  their  removal  west,  yet  continue  to  defeat 
the  efforts  of  the  government.  These  causes  are  no  doubt 
principally  to  be  traced  to  the  ascendancy  of  particular  indivi- 
duals, and  to  their  desire  to  retain  political  influence  and  pow- 
er. It  is  expected  that  about  five  hundred  of  these  Indians 
will  remove  west  this  season,  and  the  residue  of  the  Chero- 
kees, then  remaining  east  of  the  Mississippi,  will  be,  agreeably 
to  previous  computations,  about  ten  thousand  five  hundred. 

The  commissioners  west  of  the  Mississippi  are  engaged  in 
the  execution  of  the  duties  connected  with  our  Indian  relations 
in  that  quarter.  They  have  succeeded  in  arranging  satisfactorily 
the  disputed  question  of  boundaries  between  the  Creeks  and 
Cherokees,  which  has,  for  some  time,  occasioned  much  embar- 
rassment. They  have  also  formed  treaties  with  the  Creeks,  the 
Cherokees,  the  Senecas  and  Shawnees,  the  Quapaws  and  the 
Seminoles,of  Florida,  by  which  all  matters  connected  with  these 
tribes  have  been  satisfactorily  adjusted.  Their  labors  will  be 
now  directed  to  the  other  subjects  indicated  in  their  instruc- 
tions, and  which  are  important  to  a permanent  arrangement  of 
the  various  questions  arising  out  of  a new  state  of  things  which 
will  be  created  in  that  region.  Among  these,  one  of  the  most 


interesting  is  a practical  plan  for  regulating  the  intercourse  of 
the  various  tribes,  indigenous  and  emigrant,  with  one  another, 
and  with  the  United  States,  and  for  the  establishment  of  some 
general  principles  by  which  their  own  internal  government  can 
be  safely  administered  by  themselves,  and  a general  superin- 
tending authority  exercised  by  the  United  States,  so  far  as  may 
be  necessary  to  restrain  hostilities  among  them,  and  incursions 
into  our  borders.  Until  such  a system  is  adopted,  it  is  evident 
that  the  condition  of  those  Indians  cannot  be  secure,  nor  will 
the  obligation  imposed  upon  the  government  be  fulfilled.  The 
task  requires  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  local  circumstances 
of  the  tribes  of  that  region  and  of  the  country  they  inhabit,  and 
a practical  acquaintance  with  Indian  habits,  feelings  and  inodes 
of  life.  I trust  the  commissioners  will  be  able  to  report  a plan 
which  will  fulfil  the  expectation  of  those  who  have  observed 
with  solicitude  the  course  of  this  matter,  and  which  will  even- 
tually secure  the  prosperity  of  the  Indians.  As  it  is  probable, 
however,  that  this* Cannot  be  effected  within  the  time  limited 
for  the  duties  of  the  commissioners,  I would  respectfully  sug- 
gest the  propriety  of  their  term  of  service  being  prolonged  until 
the  close  of  the  next  year. 

There  have  been  presented  for  allowance  under  the  pension 
act  of  June  7th,  1832,  thirty  thousand  six  hundred  claims.  The 
whole  of  these  have  been  examined,  and  either  admitted,  re- 
jected, or  returned  to  the  parties  for  supplementary  action. 
Twenty- three  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty  eight  certifi- 
cates have  been  issued,  eleven  hundred  and  eleven  claims  have 
been  rejected,  three  hundred  returned  cases  are  in  the  office 
awaiting  or  undergoing  re-examination,  thirteen  hundred  and 
fifty-one  which  are  incomplete  in  their  proofs,  are  suspended 
till  these  are  furnished,  and  four  thousand  four  hundred  and 
twenty-five  are  in  the  hands  of  the  parties  for  additional  evi- 
dence or  authentication,  or  in  transitu  between  them  and  the 
office. 

It  is  creditable  to  the  industry  and  efficiency  of  the  pension 
office  that  such  a mass  of  business  should  have  been  performed 
within  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  passage  of  the 
above  law.  I have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  sir,  your 
obedient  servant,  LEWIS  CASS. 

— @ - 

BANK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Memorial  to  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  oftlis  Unit- 
ed States  of  America,  in  congress  assembled. 

The  memorial  of  Henry  D.  Gilpin,  John  T.  Sullivan  and  Pe- 
ter Wager,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Hugh  McEIderry,  of  Maryland, 
directors  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  appointed  by  the 
president,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate, 
respectfully  shows — 

Selected  by  the  president  and  senate,  as  directors  of  the  bank 
of  the  United  States,  we  have  endeavored,  during  the  present 
year,  faithfully  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  responsible  trust. 
Appointed  without  solicitation,  deriving  from  the  office  no 
emolument,  we  have  been  guided  in  our  conduct  by  no  views 
but  a determination  to  uphold,  so  far  as  was  in  our  power, 
those  principles  which  we  believe  actuated  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  establishing  a national  bank,  and  in  providing 
by  its  charter  that  they  should  be  represented  at  the  board  of 
directors.  We  have  regarded  that  institution,  not  as  a source 
of  profit  to  individuals,  but  as  an  organ  of  the  government,  es- 
tablished by  the  nation  for  its  own  benefit.  We  have  regarded 
ourselves,  not  as  mere  agents  of  those  whose  funds  have  been 
subscribed  towards  the  capital  of  the  bank,  but  as  officers  ap- 
pointed on  behalf  of  the  American  people.  We  have  endeavor- 
ed to  govern  all  our  conduct  as  faithful  representatives  of  them. 
We  have  been  deterred  from  this  by  no  preconcerted  system  to 
deprive  us  of  our  rights,  by  no  impeachment  of  our  motives,  by 
no  false  views  of  policy,  by  no  course  of  management  which 
might  be  supposed  to  promote  the  interests  of  those  concerned 
in  the  institution,  at  the  danger  or  sacrifice  of  the  general  good. 
We  have  left  the  other  directors  to  govern  themselves  as  they 
may  think  best  for  the  interests  of  those  by  whom  they  were 
chosen.  For  ourselves.,  we  have  been  determined,  that  where 
any  differences  have  arisen,  involving  on  the  one  band,  that 
open  and  correct  course  which  is  beneficial  to  the  whole  com- 
munity, and  on  the  other,  what  are  supposed  to  be  the  interests 
of  the  bank — our  efforts  should  be  steadily  directed  to  uphold 
the  former,  our  remonstrances  against  the  latter  should  be 
resolute  and  constant,  and,  when  they  proved  unavailing,  our 
appeal  should  be  made  to  those  who  were  more  immediately  in- 
trusted with  the  protection  of  the  public  welfare. 

In  pursuing  this  course,  we  have  been  met  by  an  organized 
system  of  opposition,  on  the  part  of  the  majority.  Our  e.  fib  its 
have  been  thwarted,  our  motives  and  actions  have  been  misre- 
presented, our  rights  have  been  denied,  and  the  limits  of  our 
duties  have  been  gratuitously  pointed  out  to  us,  by  those  who 
have  sought  to  curtail  them  to  meet  their  own  policy,  not  that 
which  we  believe  led  to  the  creation  of  the  offices  we  hold.  As- 
serting that  injury  has  been  done  to  them  by  the  late  measure 
of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  removing  the  public  depo- 
sites,  an  elaborate  statement  has  been  prepared  and  widely  cir- 
culated, and  taking  that  as  their  basis,  it  has  been  resolved  by 
the  majority  to  present,  a memorial  to  the  senate  and  bouse  of 
representatives.  We  have  not.  and  do  not  interfere  in  the  con- 
troversy, which  exists  between  the  majority  of  the  board  and 
the  executive  department  of  the  government — but  unjustly  asT 
sailed  as  we  have  been,  iri  this  statement,  the  language  and 
manner  of  which  were  alike  uncalled  for,  we  respectfully  claim 
the  same  right  ofsubmitting  our  conduct  to  the  same  tribunal,  and 
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asking  of  the  assembled  representatives  of-ffie  American  peo- 
ple, that  impartial  hearing,  and  that  fair  protection  which  all 
their  officers,  and  all  citizens  have  a right  to  demand.  We  shall 
endeavor  to  present  the  view  we  have  taken  of  the  relation  in 
which  we  are  placed,  as  well  towards  the  institution  in  ques- 
tion, as  towards  the  government  and  people  of  the  United 
States— to  prove  that  from  the  moment  we  took  our  seats  among 
the  directors  of  the  bank,  we  have  been  the  objects  of  a syste- 
matic opposition— our  rights  trampled  upon,  our  just  interfer- 
ence prevented,  and  our  offices  rendered  utterly  useless,  for 
all  the  purposes  required  by  the  charter — and  to  show  that  the 
statements  by  the  majority  of  the  board,  in  the  document  to 
which  we  refer,  convey  an  account  of  their  proceedings  and 
conduct  altogether  illusory  and  incorrect. 

It  has  pleased  the  majority  of  the  board  of  directors,  in  the 
document  to  which  we  refer,  in  order,  we  suppose,  in  some  de- 
gree to  extenuate  their  conduct  in  systematically  nullifying  the 
representatives  of  the  government  and  people,  to  deny  that  the 
public  directors  are  seated  at  the  board  in  any  other  relation 
than  themselves — to  deny  the  existence  of  any  difference  in  the 
official  character  and  duty  of  themselves  and  us.  This  extraor- 
dinary denial,  in  the  face  of  all  experience,  of  the  familiar  his- 
tory of  the  country,  and  of  palpable  reasoning,  must  rather  be 
ascribed  to  the  presumption  which  moneyed  power  is  apt  to 
inspire,  than  to  the  ignorance  or  wilful  misrepresentation  of 
those  who  make  it.  Nothing  can  be  plainer,  than  that  the  pub- 
lic directors  were  devised  as  instruments  for  the  attainment  of 
public  objects;  that  their  being  insisted  upon  in  the  charter  itself, 
was  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  those  who  elected  the  legisla- 
tive body  by  which  it  was  passed;  and  that  their  appointment 
was  given  to  the  president,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
senate  of  the  United  States  (not  to  the  mere  fiscal  representa- 
tive), in  order  to  clothe  them  with  all  the  character  of  official 
representation,  and  to  exact  from  them  a discharge  of  all  the 
duties,  public,  political  and  patriotic,  incident  to  a trust  so  con- 
ferred. If  we  are  mistaken  in  this,  we  acknowledge  that  our 
solicitude  about  the  rights  and  morals — the  practical  purity  and 
freedom  of  our  countrymen — has  misled  us.  But  we  know 
that  we  are  not. 

In  the  celebrated  report  of  Alexander  Hamilton  , in  1790,  that 
eminent  statesman  and  financier,  although  then  impressed  with 
a persuasion,  that  the  government  of  the  country  might  well 
leave  the  management  of  a national  bankV;^“the  keen,  stea- 
dy, and,  as  it  were,  magnetic  sense  of  th;eiT.'oyVn  interest,”  ex- 
isting among  the  private  stockholders,  yet  :lfdkis  the  following 
remarkable  and  pregnant  language.  “If  the  paper  of  a bank  is 
permitted  to  insinuate  itself  into  all  the  revenues  and  receipts 
of  a country;  if  it  is  even  to  be  tolerated  as  the  substitute  for 
gold  and  silver,  in  all  the  transactions  of  business,  it  becomes 
in  either  view,  a national  concern,  of  the  first  magnitude.  As 
such,  the  ordinary  rules  of  prudence  repuire  that  the  govern- 
ment should  possess  the  means  of  ascertaining,  whenever  it 
thinks  fit,  that  so  delicate  a trust  is  executed  with  fidelity  and 
care.  A right  of  this  nature  is  not  only  desirable  as  it  respects 
the  government,  hut  it.ought  to  be  equally  so  to  all  those  con- 
cerned in  the  institution,  as  an  additional  title  to  public  and  pri- 
vate confidence  and  as  a thing  which  can  only  be  formidable  to 
practices  that  imply  mismanagement.” 

In  the  letter  acTd'ressed  Alexander  James  Dallas,  the  author  of 
the  existing  bank,  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  a 
national  currency,  in  1815,  the  sentiments  of  that  truly  distin- 
guished and  patriotic  statesman  are  explicitly  conveyed  upon 
this  very  point.  “Nor  can  it  be  doubted,”  he  remarks,  “that  the 
department  of  the  government  which  is  invested  with  the  pow 
er  of  appointment  to  all  the  important  offices  of  the  state,  is  a 
proper  department  to  exercise  the  power  of  appointment  in  re- 
lation to  a national  trust  of  incalculable  magnitude.  The  na- 
tional bank  ought  not  to  be  regarded  simply,  as  a commercial 
bank.  It  will  not  operate  On  the  funds  of  the  stockholders  alone, 
but  much  more  on  the  funds  of  the  nation.  Its  conduct,  good 
or  bad,  will  not  affect  the  corporate  credit  and  resources  alone, 
but  much  more  the  credit  and  resources  of  the  government.  In 
fine,  it  is  not  an  institution  created  for  the  purposes  of  commerce 
and  profits  alone,  but  much  more  for  the  purposes  of  national 
policy,  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  exercise  of  some  of  the  highest 
powers  of  the  government.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
public  interests  cannot  be  too  cautiously  guarded,  and  the 
guards  proposed  can  never  be  injurious  to  the  commercial  inte- 
rests of  the  institution.  The  right  to  inspect  the  general  ac- 
counts of  the  bank,  may  be  employed  to  detect  the  evils  of  a 
mal  administration,  but  an  interior  agency  in  the  direction  of 
its  affairs  will  will  best  serve  to  prevent  them.”  This  last  sen- 
tence, extracted  from  the  able  document  of  secretary  Dallas, 
develops  at  a glance  what  had  been  the  experience  of  the  Ame- 
rican government  and  people,  in  the  period  which  elapsed  be- 
tween the  time  of  Alexander  Hamilton  and  that  immediately 
preceding  the  formation  of  the  present  bank.  Hamilton  con- 
ceived that  a “right  to  inspect  the  general  accounts  of  the 
bank,”  would  enable  government  “to  detect  the  evils  of  a mal- 
administration,” and  their  detection  he  thought  sufficient.  He 
was  mistaken.  At  least  so  thought  congress  and  their  consti- 
tuents in  1815.  Hence  the  inflexible  spirit  which  prevailed  at 
the  organization  of  a new  bank,  in  establishing  “an  interior 
agency  in  the  direction  of  its  affairs,”  by  the  appointment  of 
public  officers,  through  whom  the  evils  of  a mal  administration 
might  be  carefully  watched  and  prevented. 

In  the  progress  of  legislation  on  the  bank  thus  projected  by 
secretary  Dallas,  the  character  and  purposes  of  the  public  direc- 


tion were  still  more  fully  developed,  and  uniformly  insisted  on. 
When  a leading  opponent  of  the  administration  of  Mr.  Madison, 
moved  to  strike  out  so  much  of  the  charier,  then  under  conside- 
ration, as  gave  to  the  president  and  senate  the  power  of  ap- 
pointing five  directors,  he  was  resolutely  and  successfully  met 
with  the  declaration  and  argument,  “that  it  was  necessary,  as 
well  to  guard  the-public.  interest,  as  to  secure  a just  administra- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  the  bank  as  regarded  the  public,  that  a pro- 
portion of  the  direction  should  be  appointed  by  the  govern- 
ment.” “That  the  true  policy  in  the  creation  of  a bank,  is  to 
give  it  a double  character;  to  combine  in  it  the  elements  of  pub- 
lic and  private  interest,  but  to  secure  to  the  former  a control 
over  the  latter;  for  the  government  which  creates  this  institu- 
tion is  responsible  for  its  fulfilment  of  the  great  objects  of  its 
creation  and  it  is  wiser  to  use  means  of  precaution,  than  to  rest 
upon  ultimate  measureseff  severe  correction.”  “The  interest 
of  this  bank  should  be  made  subservient  to  the  interest  of  the 
public — of  the  people;  and  hence  he  wished  some  control  in  it3 
direction.”  They  did  not  “want  merely  a great  money  ma- 
chine, but  an  institution  of  a national  character,  and  therefore 
could  not  consent  to  part  with  those  features  in  the  bill,  which 
gave  the  government  a proper  and  necessary  control  over  the 
bank.” 

It  is  useless  to  extend  these  views.  They  were  almost  unani- 
mously avowed  at  the  adoption  of  the  charter,  to  be  those  on 
which  public  directors — selected  and  confirmed  by  the  presi- 
dent and  senate,  to  represent  the  government  and  the  people 
at  the  board — were  deemed  by  the  legislators  whose  votes 
created  the  institution,  an  absolute  condition  of  their  consent. 
The  bank  would  never  have  had  being,  unless  accompanied  by 
public  sentinels,  to  detect,  expose,  or  prevent  “the  evils  of 
mal-administration;”  to  act  as  checks  upon  the  cupidity  and 
corrupt  ambition  springing  from  “a  keen  and  magnetic  sense 
of  self  interest;”  to  stand  between  the  rights  and  liberties, 
and  morals  of  the  community,  and  the  encroachments  of 
“a  great  money  machine” — a power  alike  base  in  its  modes  of 
persuasion,  and  formidable  in  the  mystery  and  extent  of  its  ope- 
rations. 

And  yet  we  are  now  told,  with  a hardihood  which  nothing  but 
the  pride  of  the  purse  can  explain,  that  the  public  directors, 
thus  devised  for  national  purposes,  thus  designated  by  the  high- 
est national  authority,  thus  invested  as  national  officers  with 
national  trusts  and  responsibilities,  have  no  other  attributes  or 
duties  than  the  other  directors — and  their  remonstrances  are 
treated  with  scorn,  proportionate  to  the  numerical  ascendancy  of 
the  private  representatives  of  the  stockholders.  In  other  words, 
public  and  national  agents,  to  whom  has  been  confided  “a  na- 
tional trust  of  incalculable  magnitude,”  who  have  been  select- 
hy  the  highest  appointing  power  known  to  the  American  repub- 
lic, must  bring  down  the  great  principles  on  which  they  should 
act,  and  trim  the  enlarged  and  patriotic  motives  which  ought  to 
actuate  representatives  of  the  people,  so  as  to  square  with  the 
selfish  purposes  of  mercenary  pursuit,  or  the  secret  aspirations 
of  an  ambitious  moneyed  conclave.  Yes!  The  bank  has  the 
boldness  to  claim  co-equality  with  the  nation;  to  assert  and  to 
exercise,  as  far  as  it  can,  the  right  of  silencing  and  despising  the 
legally  constituted  functionaries  of  the  nation;  to  disregard  the 
organs  and  representatives  of  the  people;  and  thus,  in  the  ful- 
ness of  money  pride  and  pretension,  utterly  to  set  at  nought  the 
people  themselves. 

A case  parallel  to  our’s  has  never  yet  been  exhibited  in  this 
country.  It  is  the  case  of  a subordinate  corporation,  spurning 
at  and  virtually  discarding  the  agents  of  those  by  whom  it  was 
created:  paying  no  sort  of  respect  to  the  exalted  public  sources 
whence  their  appointment  immediately  emanates;  denying  the 
true  nature  of  their  trust;  and  nullifying  by  preconcert  and  pre- 
tence, the  law  of  the  land  and  its  ministerial  officers.  Indivi- 
dually and  personally  this  arrogant  and  unequalled  proceeding, 
conducted  under  the  semblances  of  official  forms,  cannot  affect 
us;  we  are  in  fact  relieved  by  it  from  many  labors  irksome,  pain- 
ful and  unprofitable;  made  silent  and  useless  by  the  force  of  a 
majority,  we  are  freed  from  much  responsibility  and  care.  But 
to  our  constituents;  to  the  American  nation  and  people,  the  ex- 
ample is  of  vast,  and  we  believe,  vital  interest;  and  to  them  and 
for  them,  we  feel  it  a duty  to  make  the  statement  which  we  now 
submit  to  their  assembled  representatives.  With  them  alone  it 
remains  to  decide  whether  they  will  assert  the  supremacy  of 
the  law,  support  their  public  agents  in  the  discharge  of  their  du- 
ties; and  confine  within  its  proper  sphere  of  subordination  and 
real  usefulness,  an  institution,  created,  not  for  its  own,  but 
their  benefit. 

We  now  proceed  to  lay  before  congress,  the  history  of  those 
transactions  on  the  part  of  a majority  of  the  directors  of  the 
bank  of  the  United  States,  which  are  the  foundation  of  the  pre- 
ceding remarks,  and  have  called  forth  this  statement. 

On  the  8th  January,  1833,  having  been  appointed  directors, 
by  the  president  of  the  United  States,  three  of  us  attended  the 
first  meeting  of  the  board,  two  being  residents  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  On  the  appointment  of  the  standing  committees, 
to  whom  the  preparation  and  consideration  of  a great  deal  of 
the  most  important  business  is  assigned,  and  who  consist  alto- 
gether of  thirteen  persons,  neither  of  us  was  appointed  on  any 
one  committee — thus  evincing  by  the  very  earliest  acts  of  the 
president  and  the  board,  as  we  could  not  fail  to  perceive,  a de- 
termination to  deprive  us  of  the  best  means  of  information  in 
regard  to  the  nature  of  its  proceedings. 

This  measure  was  followed,  very  shortly  after,  by  another,  to 
be  ascribed  only  to  the  same  cause.— Being  specially  summon- 
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ed,  on  the  evening  of  the  29th  January,  a long  and  elaborate  re- 
port was  submitted,  by  the  committee  on  exchange,  in  answer 
to  certain  inquiries  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways 
and  means  of  the  house  of  representatives.  Nearly  three  weeks 
had  been  employed  in  its  preparation— -its  reading  occupied  up- 
wards of  an  hour — it  embraced  various  important  statements  of 
facts — it  exhibited  views,  some  of  which  we  considered  partial 
if  not  erroneous,  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  institution  and 
the  officers  of  the  treasury— and  much  of  it  was  entirely  new 
to  us,  as  it  must  have  been  to  several  others  of  the  directors, 
who  had  been  but  a short  time  membersof  the  board.  After  a sin- 
gle reading,  a motion  was  made  for  its  immediate  transmission 
to  Washington.  We  asked  for  time  to  examine  it  before  it  was 
thus  adopted.  We  requested  the  delay  even  of  a week,  or  a 
few  days,  for  this  purpose.  We  knew  that  no  public  object  re- 
quired such  unusual  precipitation.  Our  motion  was  promptly 
rejected.  The  report  was  ordered  to  be  transmitted,  and  a very 
large  number  of  copies  printed  for  immediate  circulation. 

We  very  soon  found,  however,  that  this  system  of  conduct- 
ing the  most  important  affairs  by  committees,  from  which  we 
were  excluded,  was  not  merely  occasional.  It  was,  as  we  dis- 
covered, regularly  practised,  in  violation  of  the  spirit,  if  not  the 
letter  of  the  charter,  which  declares  not  less  than  seven  direc- 
tors shall  be  necessary  to  the  transaction  of  business;  and 
which  intrusts  it  to  a board  properly  chosen  and  appointed.  We 
found  also,  that  this  plan,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  transfer 
from  the  board  to  a few  members  so  much  power  and  authority 
was  extended  even  to  the  disposal  of  the  funds  of  the  stockhol- 
ders—a branch  of  business  which  certainly  ought  not  to  be  exer- 
cised, except  by  the  full  representation  of  their  interest,  re- 
quired by  the  charter;  and  which  otherwise  conducted,  has  in- 
volved and  must  involve  the  institution  in  transactions  from 
which  it  is  difficult  to  withdraw  without  loss. 

It  was  not  long  before  we  had  a practical  instance  of  the  ope- 
ration of  this  unwise,  if  not  illegal  deviation  from  the  mode 
authorised  and  contemplated  by  the  charter  and  by-laws.  On 
the  22d  of  March,  we  observed  from  the  books  laid  before  the 
board,  that  a note  of  Messrs  Gales  & Seaton  remained  due 
and  unpaid,  and  that  it  had  fi(k  been  protested.  The  by-law  of 
the  bank  declares  in  expres&j£&rms,  that  “if  a bill  or  note  be  not 
paid  on  the  last  day  of  grace,’ it  shall  be  forthwith  protested.” 
The  omission  to  comply  with  this  law  appeared  to  us  particu- 
larly extraordinary,  when  we  ascertained  that  tire  debt,  of 
which  this  was  part,  had  been  allowed  to  increase  within  a few 
years  from  $11,000  to  upwards  of  $80,000;  that  this  large  sum 
was  principally  on  security  of  an  unusual,  and  we  believe 
doubtful,  character — rnueh  of  it  on  acceptances  of  draughts 
drawn  by  the  same  parties,  on  certain  trustees,  holding  funds 
received  from  congress,  for  an  edition  of  state  papers — that 
even  these  funds  were  also  partially  appropriated  as  security  for 
other  objects,  and  that  the  acceptances,  being  in  themselves 
conditional,  the  neglect*of  protest  was  rendered  still  more  sin- 
gular, both  in  relation  to  the  security  of  the  bank,  and  to  the 
right  of  notice  which  was  due  to  the  persons  who  might  be  call- 
ed on  for  the  payment.  It  appeared  too,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  account  in  question,  then  was,  and  since  the  month  of  No- 
vember preceding  had  been,  repeatedly  overdrawn  to  a consi- 
derable amount.  We  thought  it  due  to  the  whole  board,  that 
the  reason  on  which  such  a deviation  from  the  rules  of  the 
bank  had  been  made,  should  be  ascertained  and  recorded.  On 
calling  their  attention  to  the  facts,  it  was  resolved,  on  the  mo- 
tion of  another  director,  and  without  a dissenting  voice,  that  the 
account  in  question  should  be  referred  to  “a  special  committee 
of  seven,  including  the  three  resident  government  directors’’^-, 
thus  admitting  us,  for  the  first  time,  into  a participation  of  the 
business  of  the  committees.  After  the  unanimous  adoption  of 
this  resolution,  so  just  and  proper  in  itself,  it  was  with  no  small 
surprise  that  we  heard  at  the  very  next  meeting  of  the  board, 
three  days  after,  and  before  the  account  in  question  had  been 
looked  at  by  the  committee,  a motion  introduced  and  voted  for 
by  all  present,  except  ourselves  and  the  mover  of  the  original 
resolution,  by  which  it  was  altogether  rescinded.  Nor  was  this 
all.  It  appeared,  by  the  books  of  the  bank,  that,  while  the  spe- 
cial committee  for  investigating  this  account  was  actually  in  ex- 
istence, the  committee  on/.^$chaoge  had  themselves  underta- 
ken to  renew  the  very  not^/tlje  fi'eglect  to  protest  which  had 
led  to  its  appointment,  and  th&:.ojaly  reason  assigned  was,  an 
understanding  previously  made  to-. that  effect.  Nor  did  thecom- 
mittee  on  exchange  stop  herd*  At  the  same  time,  although 
another  by-law~o.f  the  bank  d«5TAres,  in  express  terms,  that  “no 
person  while  he  remains  an  overdrawer  shall  have  a note  or 
bill  discounted” — they  did  discount  for  the  same  persons  a fur- 
ther sum  of  $2,500,  and  this  on  security  of  the  most  unusal 
kind.  It  consisted  of  their  order,  on  the  clerk  of  the  house  of 
representatives,  “for  the  amount  which  would  be  due  to  them, 
for  the  second  part  of  volume  sixth  of  the  register  of  debates, 
say  for  five  hundred  copies,  twenty  five  hundred  dollars,  when 
authorised  by  the  house  as  hereto fore.’ ’ On  this  order,  the  clerk 
declined  putting  any  acceptance,  as  the  work  had  not  been  sub- 
scribed for,  though,  as  he  said,  “he  did  not  doubt  of  its  being 
ordered,”  but  he  stated  “that  if  the  order  was  lodged  with  his 
paying  clerk,  he  would  pay  the  money,  when  due,  to  the  proper 
person .”  We  remonstrated  against  loans  made  in  so  unusual  a 
manner,  but  in  vain.  We  tried  to  ascertain  something  of  the 
actual  value  of  the  state  paper  fund,  pledged  as  it  already  was, 
for  other  purposes,  but  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  docu- 
ments from  the  clerk  of  the  house  of  representatives,  or  from 
the  trustees,  which  gave  any  thing  like  a definite  statement  of 


the  amount  which  the  bank  could  circulate  upon  receiving. 
We  endeavored  to  induce  the  board  to  commence  the  reduction 
-of  so  large  a debt,  and  to  obtain,  at  any  rate,  a partial  payment 
from  the  funds  received  from  congress.  All  these  efforts  were, 
however,  quite  unavailing.  When  the  notts  were  offered  for 
renewal,  we  were  repeatedly  assured  that  the  debt  would  be 
reduced,  yet  month  after  month  passed  away,  and  it  still  re- 
mained little  if  at  all  diminished. 

On  the  20th  of  September,  six  months  after  the  adjournment 
of  congress,  when,  it  was  understood,  they  were  to  receive 
large  sums  of  money  for  the  works  which  they  were  printing, 
we  observed  that  the  books  laid  before  the  board  showed  that 
the  account  was  actually  increased  since  that  time,  and  we 
offered  the  following  resolution  to  effect  at  least  a small  and 
gradual  reductions— 

“ Resolved , That  a reduction  of  five  per  cent,  be  made  on  all 
their  paper  offered  hereafter  for  renewal;  and  that  the  cashier 
so  Inform  them;  and  that  none  be  made  without  such  reduc- 
tion.” 

This  resolution,  notwithstanding  the  moderate  and  gradual 
reduction  contemplated  by  it;  notwithstanding  the  curtailment 
then  making  in  the  loans  to  the  community  in  general;  not- 
withstanding the  expectations  of  a diminution  in  this  account, 
repeatedly  held  out;  and  notwithstanding  the  unusual  charac- 
ter and  uncertain  value  of  the  security  for  it — was  rejected,  even 
without  consideration.  We  then  requested,  that  at  least  such 
renewals  as  should  be  made  by  the  committee  on  exchange, 
might  be  reduced  to  this  small  extent— this  also  was  rejected. 
But  the  matter  was  not  allowed  to  rest  here.  Instead  of  the 
notes  being  afterwards  presented  to  the  board  for  renewal,  in 
the  usual  course  of  business,  they  have  been,  in  repeated  in- 
stances, submitted  to  the  committee  on  exchange,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  books  laid  before  the  board,  they  have  been  done  by 
that  committee,  on  days  when  the  board  was  actually  in  ses- 
sion. Nay  more — it  appeared,  by  the  credit  book,  that  a note 
of  $7,500  was  due  on  the  25th  of  September,  on  the  day  preced- 
ing, being  a regular  discount  day  of  the  board,  we  requested 
that,  if  offered  for  renewal,  the  note  might  be  then  submitted  to 
the  board.  This  was  rejected;  yet  it  appears  by  the  same  book, 
that  on  the  same  day,  namely,  the  24th  of  September,  the  note 
was  renewed,  we  presume  by  the  committee  on  exchange. 

Shortly  after  the  resolution  referred  to,  placing  us  expressly 
on  a committee,  one  of  us  was  appointed  on  the  committee  on 
the  offices,  and  another  of  us  on  that  on  the  state  of  the  bank — 
from  that  on  exchange,  by  which  the  powers  of  the  board  have 
been  as  we  have  seen  virtually  assumed,  we  continued  to  be  ex- 
cluded. When  the  committees  were  last  appointed,  we  were 
again  removed  from  them  all. 

The  committee  on  exchange,  we  observed,  was  appointed  by 
the  president  alone,  and  it  was  evident  that,  organized  as  it 
was,  and  assuming  the  power  it  did,  the  directors  became  in  a 
great  degree  useless,  and  the  interests  of  the  institution  and  the 
money  of  the  stockholders,  were  so  far  placed  beyond  their 
control.  Its  formation,  too,  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  by- 
laws, whieh  provided  that  the  committee  having  the  business 
of  exchange  under  its  care,  as  well  as  that  attending  daily  at 
the  bank,  “should  be  selected  from  the  board  in  rotation” — a 
just  arrangement,  acted  on  until  within  a few  years,  and  ena- 
bling all  the  directors  from  time  to  time  to  participate  in  the  ac- 
tion on  matters  which  they  had  all  been  selected  to  superintend. 
Being  satisfied  that  this  arrangement  was  altogether  the  proper 
one,  both  in  regard  to  the  safe  disposal  of  the  funds  of  the  stock- 
holders, and  to  the  legitimate  performances  of  their  duties  by 
the  directors,  we  were  desirous  of  restoring  it  in  practice.  We 
therefore  offered  the  following  resolutions: 

“ Whereas,  it  Is  proper  that  the  ordinary  business  of  the  board 
should  not  be  transacted  by  a smaller  number  of  directors  than 
that  required  by  the  charter,  and  the  business  of  discounts  can 
be  conveniently  transacted,  as  heretofore  it  has  been,  at  the 
meetings  of  the  board: 

“Therefore,  resolved,  That  the  duties  of  the  committee  on  ex- 
change shall  not  extend  to  the  business  of  discounts — that  the 
committee  on  exchange  shall,  after  the  expiration  of  the  present 
month,  consist  of  three  directors  residing  in  Philadelphia,  to  be 
selected,  as  prescribed  by  the  existing  by  laws,  monthly,  from 
the  board,  in  rotation,  and  that  the  president  and  cashier  shall 
be  united  with  them.” 

These  resolutions  were  at  once  laid  upon  the  table  by  a vote 
of  the  majority,  and  we  could  not  obtain  their  adoption. 

But  this  mode  of  appointment  by  the  president  alone,  and  this 
assumption  of  power  by  the  committee  on  exchange,  were  not 
merely  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  charter  and  the  letter  of  the 
by-laws.  In  assuming  to  discount  notes  on  days  intervening 
between  the  meetings  of  the  board,  and  not  unfrequently  on 
days  when  it  did  meet,  the  committee  on  exchange  acted  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  two  recorded  decisions  of  the  board,  by  the 
last  of  whieh,  no  longer  since  than  in  1830,  on  an  application 
from  the  office  at  Charleston  to  give  these  same  powers  to  a 
committee,  the  inexpediency  of  doing  so  was  declared  in  the 
most  explicit  terms.  When  the  application  was  made,  it  was 
referred  to  the  standing  committee  on  the  offices.  They  report- 
ed against  it  without  hesitation,  and  on  general  principles,  ap- 
plicable to  the  whole  institution.  “The  subject,”  they  say,  “of 
discounts  by  committees  has  frequently  engaged  the  attention 
of  the-board,  who  have  always  felt  and  expressed  great  repug- 
nance to  such  a practice,  to  which  in  fact  much  of  the  losses  of 
the  board  may  be  ascribed.  The  committee  on  the  offices  still 
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entertain  that  opinion,  and  they  think  that  the  better  coarse  to 
be  pursued,  in  regard  to  the  present  suggestion,  is  that  adopted 
on  the  31st  of  October,  1823,  on  a similar  application  from  the 
office  at  Boston.  They  accordingly  recommended  the  adoption 
of  the  following  resolution — that  the  president  be  requested  to 
communicate  to  the  president  of  the  office  at  Charleston,  the 
unwillingness  of  this  board  to  adopt  the  plan  of  making  discounts 
of  notes  by  a committee,  that  being  the  proper  business  of  the 
board  organized  as  such;  but  in  order  to  give  every  proper  fa- 
cility to  business,  the  board  perceives  no  objection  to  more  fre- 
quent and  even  daily  meetings  of  the  board,  which  could  take 
place  for  a short  time  at  a particular  hour  of  everyday.”  To 
this  correct  decision,  the  reasoning  of  which  appears  to  us  un- 
answerable, made  nearly  ten  years  ago,  and  deliberately  recon- 
sidered and  renewed  six  years  afterwards,  we  referred.  We 
pointed  it  out  still  standing  on  the  minutes,  and  we  asked  that  its 
principles  might  be  adhered  to.  All,  however,  was  without  ef- 
fect. Finally,  that  the  subject  might  be  brought  more  fully  to 
the  consideration  of  the  directors,  we  offered  the  following  re- 
solution: 

“Resolved,  That  the  cashier  be  instructed  to  lay  before  the 
board,  any  resolution  rescinding  that  passed  on  the  2d  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1835,  which  declares  the  inexpediency  of  discounts  being 
done  by  committees;  and  any  resolution  altering  the  rule  of  the 
by-laws  which  directs  the  appointment  of  the  committee  attend- 
ing at  the  bank,  monthly  in  rotation,  and  which  it  appears  by 
the  minutes,  was  complied  with  up  to  1828.” 

This  resolution  also,  was  at  once  laid  upon  the  table  by  a vote 
of  the  majority,  and  vvecoujd  not  obtain  its  adoption. 

Our  remonstrances,  howelvef,  were  not  without  effect.  They 
led  to  a determination  on  the  part  of  the'majority  to  give  some 
sanction  to  their  course,  by  adopting  new  rules,  and  abolishing 
those  long  in  existence.  A new  set  of  by%tws  was  prepared  in 
accordance  with  the  actual  practice.  Thesr-were  submitted  to 
the  board  in  the  month  of  April  last:  >Wlieii  they  were  under 
consideration,  we  requested  “that'tte'-standing  committees 
might  be  appointed  from  the  board  ir>5rSfa^tlon” — this  was  reject- 
ed, and  the  president  was  authorised  himself  to  select  the  two  of 
most  importance,  that  on  the  offices  arid  that  on  exchange.  We 
then  requested  that  these  powers  of  the  committee  on  exchange 
“might  not  be  extended  to  the  business  of  discounts” — this  too 
was  rejected.  Desirous  that  if  these  powers  were  thus  to  be 
exercised  by  a committee,  selected  by  the  president,  the  other 
directors  might  at  least  be  regularly  informed  of  its  proceedings, 
we  then  requested  that  they  “should  lay  before  the  board,  at 
every  stated  meeting,  a statement  of  their  proceedings,  which 
should  be  read  before  the  discounts  of  the  day  were  settled”— 
this  too  was  rejected.  All  these  being  refused,  we  requested, 
that  among  the  business  of  the  day,  the  board  might  have  sub- 
mitted and  read  to  it,  a “report  of  the  final  proceedings  of  the 
committee,”  since  the  previous  stated  meeting — this  too  was 
rejected.  In  a word,  the  system  of  late  years  acted  upon,  was 
formally  sanctioned  by  a majority  of  the  board.  It  is  now  a 
portion  of  its  by-laws,  a3  before  it  Was  of  its  practice. 

In  the  month  of  April,  we  received  a letter  from  the  president 
of  the  United  States,*  calling  our  attention  to  rumors  which  had 
come  to  him,  relative  to  the  proceedings  of  the  board,  and  re- 
quiring us  to  give  him  such  information  in  regard  to  them,  as 
was  within  our  knowledge  as  directors.  We  were  all  of  opi- 
nion that  the  course  deliberately  pursued  by  the  majority,  had 
already  rendered  our  services  as  public  agents  nearly  inefficient. 
In  reply  to  his  letter,  therefore,  we  stated  to  him  such  circum- 
stances as  had  been  the  subject  of  discussion  and  action  by  the 
board,  and  we  suggested  to  him  the  propriety  of  an  official  in- 
vestigation into  its  proceedings.  We  were  convinced  that  such 
interposition  had  become  necessary,  if  it  was  desirable  that  the 
officers  of  the  government  should  any  longer  participate  in,  or 
be  acquainted  with  the  most  important  acts  of  the  institution. f 

Strengthened  by  the  changes  in  the  by-laws,  to  which  we 
have  referred,  the  committee  on  exchange  has  continued  to  as- 
sume the  most  important  powers  of  the  board,  and  no  control 
whatever  can  be  exercised  either  to  prevent  or  to  remedy  what 
they  may  choose  to  do.  On  the  16th  of  August,  we  perceived  a 
striking  instance  of  the  extent  of  authority  they  assumed.  We 
observed  that,  a week  before,  a single  loan  of  no  less  than 
$100,000  was  made  by  the  committee,  to  one  person,  without 
any  authority  from  the  board— although  it  had  been  in  session 
that  very  day— although  the  proposition  for  the  loan  must  have 
been  made  before  the  meeting  of  the  board,  for  it  was  submitted 
to  the  committee  by  its  chairman  immediately  on  the  adjourn- 
ment—and  although  the  board  had,  on  the  same  day,  refused 
good  mercantile  paper.  When  we  made  inquiry,  we  ascertain- 
ed that  the  loan  was  not  in  fact  done  for  the  person  whose  name 
was  entered  on  the  books,  but  for  a bank  of  which  lie  was  a di- 
rector, and  on  account  of  a large  debt  then  due  from  it  to  the 
bank  ot  the  U.  States,  the  regular  payment  of  which  was  thus 
postponed.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  board  would  have  refused 
this  proposal,  had  it  been  submitted  to  them — but  however  that 
might  have  been — the  assumption  of  such  a power,  exercised  in 
such  a manner,  by  the  committee,  is  not  to  be  sanctioned  unless 
the  other  members  of  the  board  have  become  utterly  useless. 

Another  instance  was  lately  exhibited  of  the  injustice  arising 
from  this  unlimited  and  irresponsible  power  of  the  committee 
on  exchange.  The  policy  adopted  by  the  board  has  caused  cur- 
tailments in  the  loans  to  the  community  to  a.  great  extent — 


These  ought  at  least  to  be  general  in  their  operation.  Yet  on  a 
loan  for  a very  large  sum,  secured  on  stock,  being  offered  for 
renewal  on  the  8th  of  November,  all  reduction  was  refused  on 
the  ground  that  it  had  been  originally  made  by  the  committee 
on  exchange,  some  years  before,  for  an  indefinite  period,  and 
that  the  faith  of  the  bank  was  therefore  pledged  for  its  continu- 
ance. These  resolutions — passed  three  years  since,  at  a time 
when  there  was  great  abundance  of  money,  “authorised  the 
committee  on  exchange  to  loan  large  sums  on  approved  collate- 
ral securities.”  Assuming,  by  virtue  of  these,  a power  which 
we  believe  the  board  never  intended  to  confer,  they  have  thus 
entered,  it  seems,  into  contracts  which  will  extend  to  the  ter- 
mination of  the  charter,  if  not  beyond  it.  These  contracts,  too, 
so  far  as  we  can  learn, Were  not  reduced  to  writing-1- in  fact  the 
notes  themselves  were  drawn  at  the  usual  short  periods.  It  is 
now  at  least  apparent  that  these  proceedings  were  at  variance 
with  the  true  policy  of  the  institution,  and  that  they  operate 
unequally  on  the  community,  whose  interests  ought  to  be  impar- 
tially consulted. 

Yet,  however  objectionable  may  be  this  disposal  of  funds  and 
exercise  of  power,  without  the  knowledge  and  assent  of  the  board, 
it  has  not  been  limited  to  the  committee  on  exchange.  When,  at 
the  end  of  the  month  of  July  last,  the  dividend  committee  met, 
one  of  us,  being  a member  of  it,  observed  accidentally  amidst 
the  other  accounts,  that  for  the  expense  of  the  institution. — 
Among  the  charges  were  several,  to  a large  amount,  so  stated 
as  to  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  understand  the  character  of 
the  expenditure,  but  he  thought  it  such  as  to  render  it  our  duty 
to  institute  an  inquiry,  and  if  necessary,  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  board  to  the  subject.  In  this  opinion  we  were  strengthened 
by  a request,  received  from  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
that  we  should  “state  to  him  all  the  information  and  knowledge 
in  regard  to  these  accounts  which  we  might  have  acquired  in 
the  discharge  of  our  duty  as  directors.”*  We  stated  to  the  pre- 
sident of  the  bank,  our  wish,  as  directors,  to  examine  the  ac- 
counts in  question,  and  at  his  suggestion,  did  so  in  the  room  of 
the  cashier.  We  found  the  accounts  kept  in  such  a manner, 
that  it  was  altogether  impossible  to  ascertain  from  them  the  par- 
ticulars of  many  large  expenditures.  The  book,  in  which  they 
were  entered,  was  never,  within  our  knowledge,  exhibited  to 
the  board,  and  their  nature  was  probably  unknown  to  most  if 
not  all  the  directors.  They  embraced  especially  under  the  head 
of  stationary  and  printing,  payments,  the  character  of  which 
did  not  appear  in  the  account,  but  which,  when  examined,  were 
found  to  be  for  very  large  disbursements  to  printers  and  pub- 
lishers of  newspapers.  Nor  was  this  all — there  were  charges 
to  a large  amount,  stated  to  be  for  payments  on  orders  of  the 
president,  and  for  those  there  were  no  vouchers  but  the  orders 
themselves.  The  authority  on  which  those  extraordinary  ex- 
penditures were  alleged  to  be  mode,  was  a resolution  of  the 
board,  on  the  30th  of  November,  1830,  authorising  the  presi- 
dent “to  take  such  measures  in  regard  to  the  circulation  of  the 
contents  of  an  article  on  banks  and  currency,  published  in  the 
American  Quarterly  Review,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  he 
might  deem  most  for  the  interest  of  the  bank;”  and  another  on 
the  11th  of  March,  1831,  authorising  him  “to  cause  to  be  pre- 
pared and  circulated  such  documents  and  papers  as  may  com- 
municate to  the  people  information  in  regard  to  the  nature  and 
operations  of  the  bank.” 

The  existence  of  these  resolutions  had  been  unknown  to  us, 
and  probably  to  many  other  members  of  the  board;  yet  a large 
sum  had  been  expended  under  them , during  the  very  six  months 
just  elasped — while  we  were  members  of  the  board,  without  our 
concurrence  or  even  the  slightest  knowledge  on  our  part,  that  such 
expenditures  were  made. 

Having  ascertained,  as  far  as  the  manner  of  keeping  this  ac- 
count enabled  us  to  do,  the  extent  to  which  these  expenditures 
had  been  carried,  we  called  the  serious  attention  of  the  board 
to  the  subject  at  the  very  next  meeting.  We  staled  to  them  the 
examination  we  had  made,  and  the  unexpected  result  that  had 
arisen  from  it,  limited  as  it  was.  However  general  the  expres- 
sions of  the  resolutions  might  be,  it  never  could  have  been  con- 
templated by  the  directors,  that  such  enormous  and  unusual  ex- 
penditures should  be  made  for  an  indefinite  period — and,  above 
all,  that  they  should  be  made  in  such  a manner,  as  to  preclude 
any  knowledge  on  the  paitofthe  board  of  their  real  nature  and 
extent,  until  long  after  they  were  incurred.  Besides  this,  there 
was  nothing,  as  we  conceived,  in  the  words  of  the  resolutions, 
that  justified  the  disbursements  by  the  president  of  the  bank,  to 
the  amount  of  about  twenty  thousand  dollars,  without  exhibit- 
ing receipts  and  accounts  thereof.  Such  a system  was  entirely 
unauthorised  by  the  stockholders,  and  ought,  we  believed,  to 
be  immediately  discontinued,  by  an  express  direction  of  the 
board,  if  it  was  conceived  that  it  was  allowed  by  the  resolutions 
in  question.  However  much  it  might  destroy  the  rights  of  the 
directors,  to  confer  upon  a committee  of  exchange,  selected  by 
the  president  the  most  important  powers  of  the  board,  as  we 
saw  lately  done  by  the  alterations  of  the  by-laws— it  seemed  to 
us  infinitely  more  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  the  institution, 
thus  to  allow  the  president  to  expend  their  money  for  an  inde- 
finite time  and  unlimited  amount — and  in  a manner  which  vir- 
tually excluded  the  board  from  any  knowledge  of  the  object,  and 
the  extent  of  the  disbursements,  if  not  altogether,  certainly  un- 
til long  after  they  had  been  made.  We  believed,  and  still  be- 
lieve, that  to  permit  such  a system  to  pass  unnoticed,  would 
have  been  a gross  dereliction  from  our  duty  as  representalive 
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agents — if  sustained,  it  ought  at  least  to  be  sanctioned  by  the 
stockholders  and  the  public — not  to  depend  bn  the  votes  of  a 
board  of  directors. 

But  it  was  not  only  the  character  of  this  expenditure  to  which 
we  called  the  attention  of  the  board.  Its  amount,  when  the 
avowed  object  was  taken  into  consideration,  was,  as  we  be- 
lieved, altogether  excessive.  The  expenditure  during  the  last 
six  months  of  the  year  1829,  under  the  head  of  printing  and  sta- 
tionary, had  been  only  $3,785  94;  in  the  first  six  months  of  1830, 
it  had  been  $7,131  27  and  in  the  last  six  months  of  the  same 
year  $8,950  20;  making  a total  during  the  whole  of  that  period, 
of  $17,847  41,  and  an  average  expenditure,  for  each  half  year, 
of  $5,949  13.  The  expenditure  of  the  next  two  years,  under 
the  same  head,  appeared  to  be  during 

The  first  half  year  of  1831,  $29,979  92 

The  last  half  year  of  1831,  13,224  87 

The  first  half  year  of  1832*  12,134  16 

The  last  half  year  of  1832,  26,543  72 

making  a total,  during  the  whole"of  that  period,  of  $81,882  67; 
and  an  average  expenditure  for  each  half  year  of  $20;470  66.  It 
was  impossible  for  us  to  imagine  that  such  an  enormous  differ- 
ence in  expenditures,  under  a single  head  of  the  expenses  qf  the 
institution,  prolonged  too  throughout  the  years  1831  and  1832, 
could  have  been  contemplated,  or  was  to  be  justified  by  the  re- 
solutions passed,  in  such  vague  terms,  so  long  before.  If  they 
were,  it  was  certainly  time  that  disbursements  so  large,  and  for 
purposes  so  unusual,  should  be  brought  more  immediately  be- 
fore the  board. 

Tfie  next  point  to  which  we  called  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues, was  the  entire  impossibility  that  existed,  of  ascertain- 
ing with  any  certainty,  and  without  great  trouble,  the  real  na- 
ture of  the  expenditures  in  queStioit— 'either  in  regard  to  the 
persons  to  whom  the  money  was  ultimately" paid,  or  the  amount 
and  nature  of  the  work  actually  done.  So  far  as  regarded  the 
money  expended  by  the  president,  this  was  evidently  the  case, 
for  we  could  discover  no  entries  or  vouchers  in  regard  tq  it, 
except  general  statements,  that  it  was  expended  on  his  order, 
under  the  resolutions  referred  to.  But  even  where  entries  of 
particular  payments  did  appear,  in  the  book,  they  were  soshor 
and  general  as  to  afford  no  knowledge  of  those  particurars.- 
The  vouchers,  consisting  of  numerous  bills  and  receipts,  could 
not  be  examined  without  difficulty.  ' Some  of  the  payments 
were  evidently  made  to  persons  not  engaged  in  printing  or  pub 
lishing.  Among  the  publications,  were  “extras  and  editorial 
articles  of  newspapers,”  “speeches  of  members  of  congress',” 
“'addresses  to  members  of  the  state  legislaturess,”  “remarks  on 
the  veto” — and  others  which  were  notoriously  of  a political  cha- 
racter, and  such  as,  we  believe,  neither  the  stockholders  nor 
the  directors,  had  they  previously  known  it, ''would  have  desir 
ed  or  directed  to  be  circulated  at  their  expense’.  We,  there- 
fore, conceived  it  to  be  a matter  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  board 
both  with  regard  to  th.eir  own  conduct  and  to  the  wishes  of 
their  constituents,  that  the  particulars  of  these  expenditures 
should  be  so  clearly  exhibited,  in  the  accounts  of  the  bank,  as 
to  be  susceptible  of  ready  and  full  examination. 

From  the  extensive  authority  we  knew  to  be  assumed,  under 
these  resolutions,  we  were  disposed  to  believe  that  similar  ex 
penditures  might  have  been  made  at  the  offices,  and  that  these 
disbursements,  under  the  head  of  stationary  and  printing,  large 
as  they  were,  might  not  be  all  that  had  been  made;  at  any  rate 
we  believed  the  fact  to  be  one  that  the  board  would  at  least  be 
willing  and  even  desirous  to  ascertain. 

In  conclusion,  we  urged  on  the  board  the  propriety  of  rescind- 
ing resolutions,  under  which  a power  so  indefinite  and  so  sus- 
ceptible of  being  carried  beyond  the  intentions  of  those  who 
granted  it,  was  claimed  and  exercised.  If  even  right  or  justifi- 
able, the  publications  had  been  now  all  made,  and  if  the  sys- 
tem was  to  be  prolonged,  it  ought  to  be  done  by  the  open  autho- 
rity of  the  stockholders. 

That  our  sentiments  on  these  points  might  be  fully  known — 
that  it  might  be  seen  we  had  explicitly  called  the  attention  of  the 
board  to  them  all— that  it  might  appear  to  the  stockholders  and 
the  public,  that  as  soon  as  this  system  was  discovered,  we  de- 
sired to  have  it  exhibited  to  them  in  its  full  extent  and  in  the 
most  accurate  shape — and  that  we  might  record  our  efforts  to 
suppress  it,  we  offered,  ou  the  same  day,  the  16lh  of  August, 
the  following  statement  and  resolutions,  so  framing  them,  as  to 
obviate,  we  thought,  every  objection,  and  submit  the  matter,  as 
it  now  stood,  in  the  clearest  light,  for  more  careful  investigation 
and  more  deliberate  action. 

“Whereas  it  appears,  by  the  expense  account  of  the  bank  for 
the  years  1831  and  1832,  that  upwards  of  eighty  thousand  dol 
lars  were  expended  and  charged  under  the  bead  of  stationary 
and  printing,  during  that  period;  that  a large  proportion  of  ibis 
was  paid  to  the  proprietors  of  newspapers  and  periodical  jour- 
nals, and  for  the  printing,  distribution,  and  postage  of  immense 
numbers  of  newspapers  and  pamphlets;  and  that  about  twenty 
thousand  dollars  were  expended,  under  the  resolutions  of  30th 
November,  1830,  and  lilh  March,  1831,  without  any  account  of 
the  manner  in  which,  or  the  persons  to  whom  the  same  vver 
disbn  rsed. 

“And  whereas  it  is  expedient  and  proper,  that  the  particulars 
of  an  expenditure  so  large  and  unusual,  which  can  now  he  as- 
certained only  by  the  examination  of  numerous  bills  and  re 
ceipts,  should  he  so  stated  as  to  be  readily  submitted  to  and  exa- 
mined by  the  board  of  directors  and  the  stockholders. 

“Resolved,'  That  the  cashier  furnish  to  the  hoard,  at  as  early 
a day  as  possible,  a full  and  particular  statement  of  all  these  ex 
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penditures,  designating  the  sums  of  money  paid  to  each  person, 
the  quantity  and  name's  of  the  documents  printed  by  him,  and 
bis  charges  for  the  distribution  and  postage  of  the  same;  toge- 
ther with  as  full  a statement  as  may  be,  of  the  expenditures  on 
orders,  under  the  resolutions  of  30th  November,  1830,  and  11th 
March,  1831. 

“That  he  ascertain  whether  expenditures  of  the  same  cha- 
racter have  been  made  at  any  of  the  offices,  and  if  so,  procure 
similar  statements  thereof,  with  the  authority  on  which  they 
were  made. 

“That  the  said  resolutions  be  rescinded,  and  no  further  ex- 
penditures be  made  under,  the  same.” 

Whatever  sentiments  might  have  been  entertained,  as  to  the 
propriety  of  the  resolutions  of  the  30lh  of  November,  1830,  and 
11th  of  March,  1831 — or  of  the  expenditures  made  by  virtue  of 
them — or  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were  made — or  of  the 
mode  to  which  the  accounts  and  entries  of  them  had  been  pre- 
viously kept,  it  appeared  to  us,  and  still  appears,  that  the  reso- 
lutions directing  a full  statement  of  them  to  be  prepared  by  the 
proper  officer  of  the  bank,  and  an  inquiry  as  to  their  extent, 
ought  to  have  met  with  no  opposition.  We  expected  none,  but 
we  we’re  disappointed.  The  same  systematic  determination 
already  so  often  displayed,  was  still  evinced.  Several  of  the 
directors  admitted  their  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  the  reso- 
lutions in  question,  as  well  as  of  the  expenditures  under  them. 
More  than  half  of  the  present  directors  were  not  so  at  the  times 
they  were  passed.  The  propriety  of  the  resolutions — or  the 
power  assumed  under  them — or  the  great  excess  of  expenditure 
they 'had  led  to — or  their  expediency  or  the  necessity  of  their 
continuance,  might  have  afforded  some  reason  at  least  for  deli- 
beration. Even  the  request  by  us;  as  members  of  the  board,  for 
the  statements  mentioned  in  our  resolutions,  might  have  been 
sufficient  ground  that  they  should  be  furnished;  or  that  the  ac- 
counts should  be. examined;  or  that  the  subject  itself  should  be 
taken  into  careful  consideration.  It  was  not  so.  Our  resolu- 
tions were  scarcely  read,  when  the  following  substitute  for  them 
was  proposed. 

“ Resolved , That  theboard  have  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and 
integrity  of  the  president-,  and  in  the  propriety  of  the  resolutions 
of  the  30th  of  November,  1830,  and  11th  of  March,  1831,  and  en- 
tertain a full  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  a renewed  attention 
to  the  object  of  those.resolutions — and  that  the  president  be  au- 
thorised and  requested  to  continue  his  exertions,  for  the  promo- 
tion of  that  object.’? 

We  were  scarcely  prepared  for  a course  like  this.  Not  only 
was  all  investigation  refused — not  only  was  our  request  for  a 
statement  of  the  expenditures  denied — but  on  the  instant,  with- 
out even  calling  for  or  looking  at  the  account  to  which  we  re- 
ferred— without  examination  and  without  delay,  a settled  pur- 
pose vtfas  thus  exhibited  to  continue  and  increase  the  expendi- 
tures— to  conduct  them,  in  the  secret  and  irresponsible  way 
beretqfore  adopted — and  to  preserve  in  the  accounts  the  same 
obscurity  which  already  existed.  But  the  majority  did  not  rest 
here.  Our  remonstrances  against  a system  of  proceeding, 
adopted  under  resolutions  of  the  board,  believed  by  us  to  be  un- 
wise and  illegal,  was  encountered  by  a reference  to  the  person- 
al character  and  motives  of  the  president  of  the  Institution, 
which  had  never  been  drawn  into  discussion.  Our  resolution? 
had  not  called  thenrin  question.  We  had  demanded  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  official  transactions  of  a public  institution,  of 
which  we  were  officers;  we  bad  remonstrated  against  them  sis 
unauthorised  by  the  charier  and  wrong  in  themselves;  and  vyo 
had  endeavored  to  prevent  their  continuance.  Was  it  an  an- 
swer, to  speak  of  the  wisdom  and  integrity  of  its  chief  officer, 
to  which  we  had  not  alluded? 

Thus  denied  the  statements  we  had  asked  for,  in  regard  to 
the  general  expenditures  referred  to,  we  offered  tire  following 
resolutions,  limiting  our  request  to  those  for  which  we  could 
discover  no  vouchers  whatever,  and  to  any  subsequent  pro- 
ceedings under  the  original  resolutions  of  the  board. 

“Resolved,  That  while  this  board  repose  entire  confidence  in 
the  integrity  of  the  president,  they  respectfully  request  him  to 
cause  the  particulars  of  the  expenditures,  made  under  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  30ih  of  November,  1830,  and  lltb  of  March,  1831, 
to  be  so  stated,  that  the  same  may  be  readily  submitted  to  and 
examined  by  the  board  of  directors  and  the  stockholders. 

“Resolved,  That  the  said  resolutions  be  rescinded,  and  no 
further  expenditures  made  under  the  same.” 

These,  like  our  previous  resolutions,  were  promptly  rejected; 
the  substitute  was  passed  by  the  votes  of  all  present,  except 
ourselves  and  one  other  member  of  the  board;  the  system  was 
resolutely  adhered  to,  in  defiance  of  our  remonstrances;  a state- 
ment of  the  expenditures  prepared  hy  the  proper  officer,  and 
asked  for  hy  us,  was  deliberately  refused;  and  we  were  left  to 
gather  what  knowledge  of  them  we  could,  from  the  partial  and 
imperfect  examination  which,  as  directors,  we  were  able  to 
make. 

After  this  course  by  the  majority  of  the  board,  we  had  no  he- 
sitation as  to  our  duty.  We  bad  brought  the  subject  fully  be- 
fore them— it  has  been  seen  in  what  manner  they  treated  it. 
We  had  required  that  full  and  exact  statements  relative  to  it, 
should  be  prepared  by  their  own  officers,  under  their  own  ex- 
press authority— it  has  been  seen  this  was  promptly  denied. 
We  determined  at  once  to  report  to  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  the  result  of  what  we  had  discovered,  imperfect  as  the 
course  of  the  hoard  rendered  our  knowledge,  and  to  advise  him 
of  the  necessity  there  was  of  an  investigation,  by  an  agent  duly 
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authorised,  into  proceedings  which,  as  public  representatives, 
we  held  to  be  flagrantly  wrong,  and  which  we  should  have 
been  faithless  to  our  trust,  if  we  had  consented  to  assist  in  con- 
cealing.* 

But  it  was  not  only  in  the  improper  disposal  of  the  funds — or 
even  in  the  unlimited  authority  given  to  the  committee  on  ex- 
change, that  the  systematic  determination  to  conduct  the  affairs 
of  the  institution,  without  admitting  even  a reasonable  partici- 
pation in  them  by  the  public  directors,  was  evinced.  It  has 
been  exhibited  on  various,  indeed  on  all  possible  occasions.-  It 
was  strikingly  displayed  when  the  important  subject  of  com- 
mencing a gradual  reduction  in  the  business  of  the  bank,  came 
before  the  board.  In  May,  a resolution  had  been  adopted  in- 
structing a committee  “to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  mak- 
ing a gradual  reduction  in  the  accommodation  paper  of  the 
bank,  and  to  report  to  the  board  a scale  on  which  such  reduc- 
tion should  be  made.”  We  had  been  constantly  looking  for  a 
report,  in  pursuance  of  these  instructions,  with  such  views  as 
to  the  best  mode  of  curtailing  the  business  of  the  institution,  as 
the  necessary  inquiries  of  the  committee  would  enable  them  to 
make;  but  on  the  13th  of  August,  the  following  resolutions 
were  presented  by  one  of  the  directors,  with  a request  that  they 
might  be  immediately  acted  on. 

“.Resolved,  That  for  the  present,  and  until  the  further  order 
of  the  board,  the  amount  of  bills  discounted  shall  not  be  in- 
creased at  the  bank  and  the  several  offices.  That  the  bills  of 
exchange  purchased  at  the  bank,  and  all  the  offices,  except  the 
five  western  offices,  shall  not  have  more  than  ninety  days  to 
run.  That  the  five  western  offices  be  instructed  to  purchase 
no  bills  of  exchange,  except  those  payable  in  the  Atlantic  cities,' 
not  having  more  than  ninety  days  to  run— or  those  which  may 
be  received  in  payment  of  existing  debts  to  the  bank  and  the 
offices,  and  then  not  having  more  than  four  months  to  run.” 

We  perceived  at  once,  in  this  measure,  the  commencement 
of  a system  of  reduction,  in  conducting  which  wisely  and  im- 
partially, the  welfare  of  the  whole  community  was  involved. 
No  notice  of  these  resolutions  had  been  given,  and  therefore, 
while  we  concurred,  as  we  stated,  in  the  propriety  and  expedi- 
ency of  reducing  the  business  of  the  institution,  we  required 
that  the  plan  should  be  carefully  weighed,  so  as  to  bear  equally 
on  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  on  all  debtors  to  the  bank.  We 
desired  also  to  have  the  result  of  the  views  and  enquiries  of  the 
committee  already  appointed.  With  these  objects,  we  asked 
that  the  resolutions  might  he  postponed  for  one  week,  or  even 
until  the  next  meeting,  it  being  understood  that  the  subject 
should  be  then  definitely  acted  upon.  Our  request  was  refus- 
ed. The  resolutions  were  passed  at  once,  and,  as  usual,  by 
the  vote  of  all  present  except  one  other  director  and  ourselves. 
Believing  that  this  measure  was  not  only  precipitate,  but  par- 
tial, and  that  it  would  lead  to  curtailments  unequal  and  oppres- 
sive; and  entertaining  the  opinion  that  a system  might  easily  be 
formed,  on  a just  basis,  we  offered  the  following  resolutions: 
“Whereas  a resolution  was  adopted  on  the  7th  of  May  last,  in- 
structing the  committee  on  the  state  of  the  bank  to  report  to 
the  board  a scale  of  reduction  in  the  business  of  the  institution, 
and  no  report  has  been  made  in  pursuance  thereof — and  where- 
as, a resolution,  passed  at  the  last  meeting,  which  places  cer- 
tain restrictions  on  the  business  of  the  institution,  confines  the 
same  to  five  of  the  western  offices, 

“ Resolved,  That  the  committee,  on  the  state  of  the  bank,  be 
instructed  to  report  to  the  board,  at  as  early  a day  as  possible,  a 
system  for  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  business  of  the  institu- 
tion, throughout  all  sections  of  the  country,  having  regard  to 
the  interests  of  the  stockholders,  the  debtors  of  the  bank,  and 
the  copimunity  in  general.” 

This  plan,  which  would  have  prevented  an  oppressive  and 
partial  system  of  curtailment,  confined  to  particular  portions  of 
the  country,  and  exerted  at  particular  times — which  would 
have  given  to  the  subject  full  and  fair  consideration— and 
which,  above  all,  would  have  enabled  every  member  of  the 
board  to  exercise  his  deliberate  judgment,  was,  as  usual,  re- 
jected. Nor  was  this  all;  when  we  offered  the  resolution,  tem- 
perately expressed  as  it  is,  the  president  himself  asked  the 
question  of  consideration  upon  it,  though  no  motion  to  that 
effect  had  been  made — a course  never  before  adopted  in  the 
board,  nor  sanctioned  by  the  by-laws,  and  evidently  introduced 
to  curtail  more  effectually,  if  possible,  the  very  limited  interfe- 
rence in  the  affairs  of  the  institution,  which  was  still  allowed 
to  the  public  directors.  On  this  suggestion  of  the  president,  the 
majority  refused  even  to  consider  our  resolution,  by  the  vote  of 
all  present  except  one  director  and  ourselves.*  This  plan  was 
persisted  in,  and  subsequently  carried  still  further.  A series  of 
resolutions  were  adopted,  for  reducing  the  business  of  the  in- 
stitution, and  authority  was  given  to  the  committee  on  the 
offices,  which  is  appointed  by  the  president  alone,  to  modify  them 
in  such  manner  as  they  should  deem  expedient;  and  eventually 
that  committee  was  authorised  to  direct  such  measures,  for  the 
general  reduction  of  the  business  of  the  bank,  as  they  should 
think  best.  We  offered  as  an  amendment  to  the  resolution, 
giving  to  a committee  this  extraordinary  power,  a request  that 
“they  should  report  to  the  board,  such  measures  as  they  direct- 
ed.” This  request  was  rejectedby  the  usual  vote.  It  is,  of  course, 
impossible  for  us  to  know  by  what  principles  of  policy  the  com- 
mittee have  been  governed.  Its  proceedings  are  secret,  and  we 
can  only  ascertain,  at  intervals,  sorhe  of  the  results  to  which 


they  lead.  We  attribute  to  them  the  excessive  curtailment  in 
the  business  of  the  institution,  which  has  lately  been  so  sud- 
den and  oppressive;  and  which  was  not  necessary  either  to  the 
extent  to  which  it  has  been  carried,  or  in  the  manner  in  which 
it  has  been  made  to  bear  on  the  community.  With  these  senti- 
ments, and  in  the  hope  that  the  board  itself  might  be  induced, 
at  a time  like  this,  to  interpose  and  to  exercise  for  the  welfare 
of  tjre  community,  some  portion  at  least  of  that  unlimited  pow- 
er it  had  intrusted  to  the  committee,  we  lately  offered  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions. 

“Whereas  the  pressure  on  the  commercial  community  at 
this  time,  may  be  removed  by  a.liberal  spirit  of  accommodation 
on  the  part  of  the  banks  generally — and  whereas  the  state 
banks  complain  that  in  consequence  of  the  balances  being 
largely  in  favor  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  they  are  una- 
ble to  afford  the  necessary  facilities  to  their  customers  without 
subjecting  themselves  to  increased  demands  from  this  bank— 
and  whereas  it  is  believed,  that  were  the  banks  in  this  district, 
to  extend  their  loans  twenty  per  cent,  beyond  the  income,  for  a 
period  of  thirty  days,  it  would  relieve  the  money  market,  re- 
store confidence,  and  have  a salutary  effect  on  the  industry  and 
enterprise  of  our  citizens — therefore, 

“ Resolved , That  a committee  of  three  be  appointed,  to  con- 
fer with  similar  committees  that  may  be  appointed  by  the  other 
banks,  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  in  some  arrangement  to  carry 
into  effect  the  object  of  the  foregoing  preamble;  and  that  the 
cashier  be  requested  to  send  copies  of  the  above  to  the  presi- 
dents and  directors  of  the  other  banks,  with  a request  that  their 
determination  on  the  subject  may  be  communicated  as  early  as 
practicable.” 

These  resolutions,  the  effect  of  which  would  have  been  to 
produce  a concert  of  action  among  the  banks,  for  the  relief  of 
the  mercantile  community,  at  a period  of  difficulty,  and  to  dis- 
play on  the  part  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  a determina- 
tion to  afford  it,  which  could  not  have  been  unsuccessful — the 
board  refused  even  to  consider — they  were  rejected  in  the  usual 
summary  manner,  and  the  whole  subject  remains  as  before,  in 
the  power  of  the  committee  on  the  offices. 

It  will  thus  be  seen,  that  while  the  unlimited  authority  of  the 
president  to  expend  the  funds  of  the  bank  had  been  deliberately 
confirmed — and  while  the  committee  on  exchange,  selected 
and  appointed  by  him,  had  been  officially  permitted  to  discount 
notes  and  carry  on  the  proper  business  of  the  board— now,  in 
addition  to  all  this,  the  measures  of  the  institution  in  the  regu- 
lation of  its  vast  business,  at  this  most  important  crisis,  were 
intrusted  to  the  committee  on  the  offices,  also  selected  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  president,  accompanied  by  an  explicit  refusal  to 
require  them  to  report  any  of  their  acts  to  the  board. 

It  might  be  supposed,  that  the  systematic  operations  of  the 
majority,  pursued  as  we  have  seen,  for  nine  months  were  now 
complete.  Not  so.  Certain  resolutions  were  adopted  on  the 
1st  October,  indicating  the  course  of  policy  to  be  pursued,  which 
appearto  us  in  many  respects  of  a character,  that  rendered  it  pro- 
per they  should  be  transmitted  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury. 
We  accordingly  requested  from  the  president  of  the  bank,  a 
copy  of  them  for  that  purpose.  This  was  not  given  to  us,  but 
we  were  informed  that  our  request  would  be  laid  before  the 
board,  which  was  afterwards  done.  It  was  there  referred  to  a 
committee,  and  at  a subsequent  meeting,  they  reported  a resolu- 
tion refusing  the  request.  Accompanying  it  were  the  reasons 
on  which  the  refusal  was  founded,  indicating  a strong  spirit  of 
hostility  to  the  treasury  department,  and  a determination  to  re- 
fuse all  information  that  could  be  avoided.  This  resolution  was 
passed.  Immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  the  board,  and 
when  most,  if  not  all  the  directors  who  had  been  at  the  meeting, 
were  still  present,  one  of  us  requested  to  look  at  the  report  just 
read,  having,  from  the  single  reading,  an  imperfect  notion  of  its 
contents.  This  request  was  refused,  unless  previously  sanc- 
tioned by  a regular  order  of  the  board,  and  an  effort  was  thus 
made  to  deprive  us  of  any  certain  knowledge,  even  of  what 
took  place  at  the  meetings  of  the  board,  limited  as  this  had  now 
become.f 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  trace,  as  well  as  we  can,  the 
course  of  policy  adopted  by  the  bank,  towards  the  public  direc- 
tors. Excluded,  as  it  is  seen,  we  have  been  and  still  are,  not 
merely  from  any  participation  in  the  measures  of  the  board,  but 
even  from  the  examination  of  its  documents,  we  have  been  able 
only  to  state  some  of  the  prominent  instances  of  unjustifiable 
infringement  on  our  rights.  A full  and  proper  investigation 
would  at  once  augment  their  number  and  display  their  impro- 
priety in  a light  still  more  glaring,  Yet,  as  it  is,  we  confidently 
appeal  to  the  exposition  we  have  made,  to  sustain  us  in  our  as- 
sertion,.that  from  the  moment  we  took  our  seats  at  the  board,  a 
systematic  policy  has  been  pursued,  of  so  conducting  the  affairs 
of  the  institution,  as  to  exclude  the  directors  appointed  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  from  a participation  in,  or  knowledge 
of  its  most  important  transactions. 

Nor  was  it  in  regard  to  the  public  directors  alone,  that  the 
management  of  this  institution  presented  serious  causes  of  ob- 
jection.' The  whole  system  is  one  which  is  calculated  to  ex- 
clude the  board  of  directors  from  a proper  knowledge  of  its 
situation,  of  the  conduct  of  its  officers,  and  of  its  policy  as  a 
great  financial  and  commercial  institution.  The  plan  of  trans- 
acting much  of  the  business  in  secret  committees,  has  already 
been  referred  to,  in  many  remarkable  instances,  but,  so  far  as 
our  limited  experience  on  some  of  the  committees  has  enabled 
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us  to  judge,  very  many  objects  which  ought  to  be  submitted  to 
the  inspection  and  approbation; of  the  directors,  never  come 
even  beioie  the  standing  committees,  much  less  before  the  board. 

It  is  well  known,  as  indeed  must  be  the  case,  that  the  ex- 
penses of  the  bank  are  very  great — they  are  extended  to  various 
objects — they  embrace  large  disbursements  to  individuals — yet 
during  a year  in  which  we  have  been  seated  at  the  board,  we 
scarcely  recollect  a single  instance  where  an  account  has  been 
submitted  for  our  inspection.  The  particulars  of  the  aggregate 
expenditure  are  never  at  any  time  laid  before  the  board.  They 
are  at  most  made  up  in  an  account,  which  at  the  end  of  six 
mouths,  is  submitted  to  the  necessarily  limited  examination  of 
the  dividend  committee,  instead  of  being  passed  upon  by  the  di- 
rectors, as  they  occur.  However  great  may  be  -the  confidence 
which  is  to  be  placed  in  the  officers  of  the  institution,  under 
whose  care  these  expenditures  are  made — it  is  not"  to  be  doubt- 
ed, that  the  practice  is  injudicious,  which  does  not  require  the 
judgment  of  the  board  to  be  taken  upon  them  before  they  are 
made,  involving  as  they  do  very  large  sums,  and  applied  as  they 
may  be,  to  objects  in  regard  to  which  the  opinions  of  the  direc- 
tors may  greatly  vary.  We  are  aware  of  no  duty  more  impe- 
rative than  this;  and  we  do  not  think  that  either  the  variety  and 
number  of  the  disbursements,  or  the  fidelity  of  the  officers  mak- 
ing them,  ought  to  authorise  a deviation  from  it. 

The  correspondence  that  must  pass  between  the  bank  and  its 
offices,  cannot  but  be  extensive  and  important.  Letters  are 
occasionally  read  from  the  presidents  and  cashiers  of  the 
branches,  but  they  appear  to  be  merely  the  reports  which  are 
made  at  stated  periods.  Those  which  are  written 'from  the 
bank,  and  which  of  course  contain  directions  affecting  its  whole 
operations,  are  never  submitted  to  the  board  either  before  or 
after  they  are  sent.  Indeed,  it  is  notorious,  that  the  directors 
of  the  bank  frequently  hear  of  the  operations  of  the  distant  of- 
fices, done,  as  is  believed,  under  instructions  emanating  from 
it,  through  public  rumors  or  information  from  those  places,  be- 
fore any  is  communicated  to  them  at  the  board.  It  is  not  in  the 
recollection  of  either  of  us,  that  the  instructions  at  any  time 
given  by  the  president  to  the  offices,  during  the  last  year,  have 
ever  been  .submitted  to  the  board. 

The  same  remark  may  be  made  in  regard  to  the  foreign  cor- 
respondence of  the  bank,  which,  judging  from  the  large  amount 
of  funds  the  bank  has  occasionally  abroad,  and  its  numerous 
transactions  there  we  presume  to  beat  least  frequent  and  im- 
portant. Its  very  existence  is  scarcely  known  to  us.  On  a 
specific  call  in  March  last,  a few  letters  then  lately.received  from 
Messrs.  Barings  were  laid  before  the  board;  and  subsequently, 
one  or  two  from  Messrs.  Hottinguers,  relative  to  the  draught  of 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  on  the  French  government,  were 
read  to  us.  But  the  great  body  of  correspondence  is  never  seen, 
on  the  table,  or  in  the  room,  where  the  board  meets.  Especially 
the  letter  books  containing  the  various  instructions  and  orders 
from  the  institution,  gs  given  by  the  president,  are  never  sub- 
mitted for  their  inspection.  If  these  documents  even  could  he 
inspected  by  the  public  directors  without  an  express  order  of 
the  board,  or  without  liability  to  refusal  from  the  officer  having 
them  in  charge,  it,  must  yet  be  evident  that  such  an  inspection 
is  altogether  limited  in  its  nature,  and  insufficient  to  keep  the 
directors  properly  informed  of  the  proceedings  of  the  institution. 
That  can  only  be  done  by  the  acts  of  the  president  and  commit- 
tees; which  are  transacted  in  their  name  or  on  their  behalf,  be- 
ing regularly  submitted  to  them— being  presented  for  their  in- 
spection at  their  staled  meetings — and  not  by  keeping  them  sup- 
pressed, to  be  produced  only  on  repeated  and  specific  demands. 

In  a word,  from  the  moment  we  took  our  seats  at  the  board, 
we  have  seen  that  the  real  business  of  the  institution  is  not 
there  transacted,  nor  its  real  authority  there  exercised— that 
there  exists  beyond  its  control,  a power  that  can  lie  and  is  ex- 
erted, promptly,  secretly  and  efficiently,  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other — that  the  just  instrumentality  of  the  direc- 
tors has  been  curtailed,  either  by  the  mode  of  operation  gradual- 
ly introduced,  or  by  positive  regulations  from  time  to  time  pre- 
scribed— and  that  their  duties  must  be  inadequately  performed, 
if  they  nre  willing  to  remain  passive  instruments  under  such  a 
system,  instead  of  asserting  their  rights  as  representative  agents 
charged  with  an  important  and  highly  responsible  trust.  We 
have  not  now  to  learn  in  what  light  such  an  assertion  of  inde- 
pendence is  regarded — the  facts  we  have  stated  evince  it  clearly 
enough.  We  have  not  now  to  learn  the  manner  in  which  it 
will  be  met— the  statement  of  the  majority  that  calls  forth 
this  memorial,  shows  the  means  that  will  he  resorted  to.  These 
may  deter  others  from  the  exercise  of  an  independent  judgment 
and  honest  opposition — they  do  not  and  they  shall  not  deter  us 
from  the  conscientious  performance  of  that  duty  which,  by  the 
charter,  we  were  appointed  to  perforin. 

But  what  is  this  elaborate  statement  of  the  majority?  We 
confidently  declare  that  it  removes  no  real  objection,  contro- 
verts no  important  charge. 

Is  it  denied  that  we  have  been  excluded  from  the  standing 
committees?  Is  it  denied  that  two  of  those  committees  are  se- 
lected by  the  president  alone?  Is  it  denied  that  they  have  as- 
sumed the  functions  of  the  directors?  Is  it  denied  that  they 
have  done  this  contrary  to  the  recorded  opinion  of  the  board? 
Is  it  denied  that  they  have  loaned  money  contrary  to  the  by- 
laws, and  on  doubtful  and  unusual  security?  Is  it  denied  that  they 
have  done  it  on  days  and  under  circumstances  when  the  hoard 
might  have  acted,  had  it  been  brought  before  them?  Is  it  de- 
nied that  they  are  not  required  to  report  in  writing  their  pro- 
ceedings to  the  board?  it  denied  that  the  by-laws  have  been 


altered?  Is  it  denied  that  the  president  is  allowed  unlimited 
control  over  the  funds  of  the  bank,  by  virtue  of  the  resolutions 
of  November,  1830,  and  March,  1831?  Is  it  denied  that  these 
resolutions  exist?  Is  it  denied  that  large  sums  of  money  were 
expended  under  them?  Is  it  denied  that  the  resolution  of  the  16th 
of  August,  1833,  passed  against  our  solemn  remonstrances,  con- 
tinued and  extended  this  power?  Is  it  denied  that  there  is  no 
proper  vouchers  for  a large  portion  of  this  expenditure?  Is  it 
denied  that  much  of  the  chief  business  is  done  through  com- 
mittees selected  by  the  president?  Is  it  denied  that  unusual 
modes  have  been  adopted,  to  suppress  our  interference,  and  de- 
prive us  of  a just  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  the  institution? 
We  have  read  this  statement  of  the  majority,  and  we  look  in 
vain  for  a denial  of  any  one  of  these  things.  They  cannot  he 
denied.  They  are  proved  by  the  records  of  the  institution,  to 
which  we  confidently  appeal  to  sustain  us  in  the  assertions  we 
have  made. 

How  have  we  been  met?  By  impairing  our  rights — misrepre” 
senting  our  statements — giving  partial  views  of  facts. 

The  first  step  is  to  deny  the  right  of  the  president  of  the  U. 
States  to  require,  and  consequently  of  the  public  directors  to 
make  a report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  board.  If  we  regard 
truly  the  nature  of  our  office — if  we  have  properly  understood 
the  intentions  of  the  American  people  in  creating  it— then  should 
we  have  been  wanting  in  every  principle  of  duty  had  we  ne- 
glected to  report  to  the  chief  executive  magistrate,  the  proceed- 
ings we  have  detailed.  Silenced  by  an  organised  majority;  our 
rights  invaded;  as  we  believe,  the  public  welfare  endangered; 
our  efforts  to  prevent  it,  and  our  remonstrances  against  it  equally 
disregarded — it  would  doubtless  have  been  more  consistent  wiih 
the  views  of  the  majority  that  we  should  have  continued  to  sit 
tamely  by,  and  give  them,  by  our  silence,  indirectly,  that  aid  they 
could  not  obtain  openly  by  our  votes.  But  this  would  have 
been  on  our  part  a desertion  of  our  trust,  and  unpardonable  ne- 
glect to  perform  the  very  duty  expected  of  the  public  directors, 
in  such  an  emergency,  by  those  by  whom  the  charter  of  the 
bank  was  made.  We  are  content  to  submit  our  conduct  in 
this  to  the  judgment  of  the  American  people. 

We  are  next  accused  of  want  of  candor,  in  not  informing 
the  majority  that  we  had  received  a letter  from  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  we  should  report  their  proceedings 
to  him — we  are  accused  of  secretly  obtaining  the  information 
thus  communicated.  Shall  we  ask  with  what  propriety  such  a 
charge  is  made  by  those  whose  whole  course, -as  we  have  exhi- 
bited it,  has  been  marked  by  want  of  candor  and  ofoppnness  of 
conduct?  Whose  by  laws  have  been  altered  to  shroud  their  pro- 
ceedings in  greater  secrecy,  and  conceal  them  effectually  from 
us?  Who  permit  large  sums  of  the  public  money  and  the  money 
of  the  stockholders  to  be  expended  without  the  production  of 
vouchers?  Whose  whole  system  is  one  authorising  the  exercise 
of  irresponsible  power?  Who  have  refused,  when  called  on,  to 
render  any  particular  statements  of  accounts  notoriously  vague 
— to  furnish  for  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  copies  of  documents 
affecting  the  interest  of  tire  whole  community — to  admit  the 
public  directors  into  their  secret  councils — or  to  allow  them  an 
opportunity  to  examine,  before  publication,  their  own  elaborated 
statements?  From  such  a majority,  such  a charge  comes  indeed 
with  little  propriety.  But  we  are  aware  of  no  right  or  claim 
they  had  to  the  letters  addressed  to  the  public  directors  by  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  or  to  the  reports  made  to  him; 
nor  did  we  feel  ourselves  at  liberty  to  communicate  the  one,  or 
called  upon  to  submit  the  other.  It  would,  indeed,  be  justground 
of  censure  against  us,  if  under  the  authority  of  the  one  or  in  exe- 
cuting the  other,  we  had  obtained  information  without  am- 
ple notice  to  the  majority,  or  communicated  it  without  abundant 
opportunity  allowed  them  to  know,  investigate,  and  repel  it  for 
themselves.  If  they  do  not  venture  directly  to  assert  that  wo 
did  so,  they  attempt  to  insinuate  it.  On  our  parts,  we  explicit- 
ly deny  it.  We  deny  the  truth  of  any  allegation,  direct  or  indi- 
rect, which  implies  want  of  candor— or  any  neglect  of  full  infor- 
mation given  to  them  of  ihe  nature  and  extent  of  our  objections — 
or  any  want  of  the  most  ample  opportunity  previously  offered 
to  examine,  and,  had  it  been  possible,  refute  the  charges  we 
made.  This  we  deny  and  appeal  to  the  records  of  the  hank  to 
sustain  us  in  the  denial.  Our  examination  of  the  expense  ac- 
count was  made,  after  a formal  demand  by  us  all,  in  person,  to 
the  president.  We  demanded  it  as  our  right  as  directors  of  the 
hank.  We  proposed  to  make  it  in  the  public  room  of  the  direc- 
tors. We  did  it  in  that  of  the  cashier,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
president.  After  we  had  done  so,  we  brought  the  whole  sub- 
ject formally  before  the  board.  Our  resolutions  on  the  minutes, 
show  how  fully  we  introduced  it  to  their  notice.  We  asked  of 
them,  by  those  resolutions,  an  explanation  by  their  own  officer, 
and  under  their  own  direction.  We  did  this  on  the  1 6th  Au- 
gust. The  majority  felt  itself  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
whole  matter,  to  express  a deliberate  opinion  upon  it  by  their 
resolution  confirming  all  they  had  done.  They  refused  to  have 
a statement  prepared  under  their  own  direction,  although  we 
informed  them  of  the  vagueness  of  the  account.  In  a word,  it 
was  evident,  they  would  neither  aid  in  changing  the  system 
against  which  we  remonstrated,  nor  in  affording  a true  account 
of  what  had  been  done  under  it.  It  was  on  the  1 9th  day  of  Au- 
gust— after  we  had  thus  given  them  ample  notice — after  they  had 
refused  to  aid  us,  give  us  their  own  statement, "or  enter  into  any 
investigation  themselves,  that  we  reported  to  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  United  States,  all  that  they  would  allow  us  to  as- 
certain. Yet  with  all  these  circumstances  well  known  to  them, 
they  carefully  suppress  in  their  statement  every  allusion  to 
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their  existence,  and  endeavor  to  convey  the  idea  that  they  ne- 
ver knew  of  our  charges,  or  had  an  opportunity  to  repel  them, 
until  they  read  them  in  the  newspapers.  Nay,  more.  With 
these  facts  palpably  brought  to  their  notice — with  these  dates 
apparent  on  their  own  records  and  on  our  report,  they  have  the 
boldness  to  assert  or  insinuate  that  our  investigations  were  se- 
cretly made,  and  to  pretend  that  in  these  disclosures  they  were 
taken  by  surprise.  In  what  language  shall  we  characterize 
misrepresentation  so  gross  as  this?  Have  we  stated  any  thing  of 
which  they  had  not  ample  notice?  We  defy  the  production  of 
jt.  Have  they  been  put  upon  trial,  as  they  say,  without  any 
Chances  of  knowing  or  answering  the  charges  made  against 
them?  Their  own  minutes  prove  exactly  the  reverse.  But  no! 
We  are  not,  pone  can  be  at  a loss  to  divine  the  reasons  for  such 
an  accusation  against  us  in  the  face  of  evidence  so  glaring.  It 
is  to  remove  the  real  ground  of  charge.  It  is  to  evade  by  an  un- 
founded attack  upon  the  public  directors,  an  explanation  of 
their  own  .unwarranted  proceedings.  It  is  to  insinuate,  that  as 
members  of  the  board  we  improperly  discharged  our  duty — when 
the  true  cause  of  dissatisfaction  is,  that  we  have  examined, 
censure,  and  exposed  abuses  they  had  hoped  to  conceal.  But 
js  rth.is  all?  What  is  their  own  course  in  this  very  matter,  select- 
ed as  the  object  of  attack  on  us?  They  deny  to  directors  of  the 
board,  the  right  to  examine  its  documents  and  report  its  pro- 
ceedings to  the  president  of  the  United  States — and  yet  it  is  no- 
torious, that  the  editors  of  newspapers  under  their  patronage, 
obtain  and  publish,  with  no  permission  of  the  board  known  to 
sis,  facts  in  regard  to  its  proceedings,  accounts,  and  expendi- 
tures, which  they  admit  have  been  obtained  by  “information 
in  and  out  of  the  bank,”  and  by  an  inspection  of  the  documents 
it  possesses.  The  irresponsible  publication,  by  an  editor  of  a 
.newspaper,  of  facts  favorable  to  the  views  of  the  majority,  con- 
taining statements  obtained  from  the  bank  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  public  directors,  involves  no  impropriety— the  re- 
responsible  report  of  those  directors  to  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  of  proceedings  and  expenditures  which  have 
Been  brought  distinctly  to  the  notice  of  the  board,  is  an  act  high- 
ly culpable,,  uncandid,  and  unjust! 

But,  the  majority  have  felt  this  was  not  sufficient  to  excuse 
.themselves  before  the  American  people.  They  knew  that  if  the 
facts  we  stated  were  true,  public  opinion  was  not  thus  to  be 
led  away  from  them.  They  have  therefore  attempted  to  point 
out  errors  in  the  report  we  have  made.  If  the  errors  they  thus 
pretend  to  discover  did  in  reality  exist — they  are  in  themselves 
either  the  result  of  their  own  course,  or  they  are  too  trifling  to 
.mislead  those,  whom  it  is  desirable  to  turn  aside  from  the  real 
facts  we  have  ventured  to  expose. 

What  are  the  errors  it  is  asserted  we  have  made,  in  our  re- 
port to  the  president  of  the  United  States?  The  first  is  that  we 
have  stated  that  the  expenditures,  under  the  head  of  printing 
and  stationary,  were  discovered  by  us,  when,  in  fact,  as  the  ma- 
jority would  have  it  believed  they  had  never  been  concealed — 
when  they  were  regularly  entered  in  the  books  of  the  bank. 
We  repeat  that  they  were  discovered  by  us — that  they  were 
.unknown  to  us — that  they  were  incurred  to  the  extent  of  seve- 
ral thousand  dollars,  while  we  were  actually  members  of  the 
board,  and  never  stated  to  it  when  they  were  incurred — that 
.several  directors  besides  ourselves  expressed  their  ignorance  of 
£hem,  though  they  had  held  their  seats  seven  months,  until  we 
made  them  known — that  the  book  in  which  they  were  entered 
was  never  laid  before  the  board — that  the  accounts  themselves 
were  never  exhibited  at  the  board,  either  before,  when,  or  after 
they  were  paid.  Is  it  an  answer  to  all  this  to  say,  that  they 
were  recorded  in  a book  of  whose  existence  we  were  ignorant 
— that  these  proceedings  and  expenditures  were  neither  secret 
nor  concealed,  because,  on  inquiry,  we  could  find  an  account 
in  which  they  were  entered?  If  we  could  demand  from  the  ma- 
jority a candid  avowal,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  ask  several  of 
them,  whether  these  expenditures  were  not,  in  truth,  utterly 
unknown  to  them,  until  brought  to  their  notice  by  us? 

We  are  next  accused  of  error  in  stating  that  these  accounts 
.were  vaguely  kept,  and  that  the  particulars  are  not  sufficiently 
stated — and  it  is  alleged  that  the  entries  contain  the  names  of 
the  persons  to  whom  payments  were  made,  the  amounts  and 
references  to  the  vouchers.  Is  this  the  manner  in  which  such 
accounts  should  be  kept?  We  stated  to  the  board,  and  vve  re- 
peat now,  that  it  is  not.  We  stated  to  the  board  then,  that  they 
ought  to  exhibit  the  sums  of  money  paid  to  each  person,  the 
quantity  and  names  of  the  documents  printed  by  him,  the 
charges  for  the  distribution  and  postage  for  the  same.  We  re- 
peat it  now,  and  we  assert,  that  without  this,  the  accounts  are 
not  kept  as  they  should  be.  But  we  go  further — we  deny  that 
the  account  does  exhibit  the  names  of  all  the  persons  to  whom 
the  payments  were  really  made.  It  is  notorious,  that,  in  some 
instances,  the  persons  receiving  the  money,  and  whose  names 
are  entered  in  the  book,  are  not  persons  engaged  in  printing  or 
publishing.  Can  they  then  properly  be  called  the  persons  to 
whom  these  payments  were  made?  It  is  admitted  too,  that  a 
large  sum  was  expended  under  the  orders  of  the  president — 
where  are  the  entries  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  payments  un- 
der them  were  made?  Have  we  then  been  guilty  of  error,  in 
stating  that  these  accounts  were  not  kept  in  such  a manner,  as 
to  be  “readily  submitted  to,  and  examined  bv  the  hoard  of  di- 
rectors, and  the  stockholders?”  Which  is  the'real  object  of  just 
censure? — the  “spirit  in  whj^h  our  inquiry  was  made,”  or  the 
deceptive  and  disingenuous  mariner  in  which  it.  is  replied  to? 

We  are  accused  of  error  in  conveying  the  impression,  that 
these  expenditures  were  confined  exclusively  to  the  bank  at. 


Philadelphia,  because  we  have  said,  that  “all  the  expenditures 
of  this  kind,  introduced  into  the  expense  account,  and  discover- 
ed by  us,  we  found  to  be,  so  far  as  regards  the  institution  in  this 
city,  embraced  under  the  head  of  stationary  and  printing.”  It  is 
asserted  that  these  expenditures  embraced  payments  made  to 
persons, residing  elsewhere.  Does  our  language  convey  a con- 
trary impression?  We  are.  sure  it  does  not.  We  have  never 
doubted  the  fact,  that  payments  have  been  made  by  the  institu- 
tion here,  for  these  purposes-,  to  persons  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States.  We  declare  that  the  only  account  we  saw,  was 
for  sucb  expenditures  as  are  charged  in  the  expense  account  of 
the  institution  here — and  that  if  others  are  charged  at  the  offi- 
ces, we  have  been  able  to  discover  no  account  of  them.  Whe- 
ther there  are  such,  we  cannot  assert,  since  we  have  no  means 
here  of  ascertaining,  and  since  our  resolution  to  inquire  was 
promptly  rejected. 

We  are  accused,  not  merely  of  error,  but  of  misrepresenta- 
tion, in  not  stating  more  minutely,  that  the  head  of  stationary 
and  printing,  embraced  other  payments  than  those  for  priming 
the  documents  to  which  we  have  referred — for  not  giving  copies 
of  till  the  bills  and  receipts  which  we  saw — for  making  the  re- 
marks generally,  that  a “large  proportion”  of  eighty  thousand 
dollars  was  paid  to  the  proprietors  of  newspapers  and  periodical 
journals,  and  for  the  printing,  distribution  and  postage  of  immense 
numbers  of  pamphlets  ana  newspapers.  We  scarcely  know  in 
what  terms  to  repel  the  disingenuousness  of  this  charge.  To 
whom  was  the  statement,  now  complained  of  as  being  too  ge- 
neral, first  made  by  us?  To  the  board  itself.  Why  was  it  made 
to  them-?  For  the  very  purpose  of  having  it  explained — ofbav- 
ing  the  details  stated  more  fully,  by  its  own  officer.  The  state- 
ment was  accompanied  with  that  very  request.  It  was  made 
on  the  very  ground  that  the  books  did  not  enable  us  to  be  more 
minute.  There  is  no  single  remark  of  ours,  which  conveys  the 
impression  that  the  whole  of  the  expenditures  under  this  head 
were,  or  were  by  us  supposed  to  be,  for  the  purposes  vve  com- 
plained of— but  the  reverse.  The  expense  account,  vve  assert, 
does  not  now,  as  it  exists,  enable  any  person  to  ascertain  how 
much  was  expended  for  these  objects,  and  what  for  the  more 
legitimate  objects  referred  .to  by  the  majority.  That  it  might  be 
so  amended  as  to  exhibit  this,  was  the  very  cause  of  our  de- 
mand. It  is  refused,  and  by  thus  refusing  we  are  unable  to  as- 
certain and  to  state  the  very  particulars  which  we  are  now  cen- 
sured for  not  exhibiting — nay,  which  we  are  charged  with  mis- 
representing. Can  it  be  doubted  after  this,  that  the  determina- 
tion to  maintain  the  obscurity  of  this  account,  had  in  view  the 
very  intention  of  charging 'us  jwith  incorrectness  in  not  stating 
it  more  fully?  We  deny  that  we  were  called  on,  as  directors, 
to  make  copies  of  all  these  vouchers — vve  stated  to  the  board 
that  they  were  numerous,  and  we  asked  that  their  officer  should 
make  a full  statement  of  them.  But  has  the  correctness  of  one 
of  them  that  vve  have  referred  to  been  contradicted?  Not  one. 
Have  the  majority  fairly  and  fully  exhibited  them  when  they  are 
called  on,  and  have  it  in  their  power?  They  do  not  think  it  ex- 
pedient to  do  so.  What  is  their  course  when  we  complain  that 
these  improper  expenditures  are  not  properly  stated  pn  their 
books?  When  we  refer  to  them  as  made  during  six  successive 
half  years? — They  take  a single  half  year,  in  which  there  hap- 
pens to  be  a considerable  disbursement  for  new  bank  notes,  ex- 
hibit the  items  of  expenditure  for  this  half  year — but  say  no- 
thing of  the  particulars  of  the  rest.  There  is  no  assertion  on 
our  part  that  the  whole  of  these  disbursements,  during  the  half 
year  they  select,  were  for  printing  pamphlets  and  similar  pro- 
ductions— but  the  reverse.  There  is  no  denial,  directly  or  in- 
directly, that  a “proportion”  of  it  was  for  other  objects — this  is 
admitted.  But  vve  declared  the  account  did  not  fully  exhibit 
the  particulars  of  each — and  this  declaration  they  did  not  ven- 
ture to  deny.  We  have  given  the  average  semi  annnal  expen- 
diture, under  this  head,  for  all  payments — proper  and  improper 
as  we  consider  them — from  the  1st  of  July,  1829,  to  the  1st  of 
January,  1831— it  is  $5,949  13.  We  have  given  the  average 
semi  annual  expenditure  from  the  1st  of  January,  1831,  to  the 
1st  of  January,  1833— it  is  $20,470  66.  Will  it  be  pretended  that 
the  real  cause — the  “large  proportion”  of  this  difference — is 
other  than  the  disbursements  to  which  we  object?  If  so,  let  it 
be  shown,  not  by  selecting  one  half  year,  but  by  a statement  of 
the  whole  account — not  as  it  is  now  explained  and  made  out, 
but  as  it  appears  in  the  expense  account — as  it  was,  when  ex- 
amined by  us.  Let  the  particulars  of  the  disbursements  made 
by  the  president  for  which  there  were  no  vouchers,  be  stated. 

We  have  looked  through  the  whole  of  this  exposition  by  the 
majority — ve  do  not  find  that  they  deny  this  remarkable  fact;  vve 
do  not  find  that  they  attempt  to  explain  or  justify  it;  we  do  not 
find  that  they  give  any  account  of  the  manner  in  which  or  the 
persons  to  whom  the  sums  of  money  we.r£  paid — all.  is  left  as  it 
was,  uncontradicted,  unexplained,  uncertain  and  vague;  and 
yet  vve  are  censured  for  referring  to  those  payments  in  general 
terms.  We  gave  the  particulars  of  this  account  as  fully  as  we 
were  able—  tire  majority  refused  to  have  them  stated  with  pro- 
per fulness — they  still  neglect  to  do  so,  though  it  is  in  their 
power.  Is  it  to  be  tolerated  that  vve  are  to  be  charged  with  want 
of  minuteness  in  our  statements,  after  conduct  such  as  this?  We 
assert,  again,  and  we  challenge  the  production  of  the  account 
to  disprove  onr  assertion;  that  during  the  years  1831  and  1832, 
upwards  of  eighty  thousand  dollars  were  expended  under  the 
head  of  stationary  and  printing — that  “a  large  proportion”  of 
this  was  paid  to  the  proprietors  of  newspapers,  periodical  jour- 
nals, and  printers;  that  about  twenty  thousand  dollars  of  it 
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were  expended  in  orders  of  the  president,  without  any  entry  of 
the  manner  in  which,  or  the  persons  to  whom,  the  same  were 
disbursed;  and  we  assert,  that  the  account,  as  kept  when  exhi- 
bited to  its,  did  not  show  the  particulars  of  these  disburse- 
ments, so  as  to  enable  us  to  state  from  it  those  to  which  we  re- 
fer, more  fully  than  we  have  done. 

The  next  charge  agairist  us — at  variance  with  the  last,  since 
it  censures  us  for  too  muck  minuteness — is  that  vv.e  have  given 
the  name  of  a director,  by  whom  some  of  the  publications  were 
ordered,  “with  a design  to  connect  his  agency  with  some  politi- 
cal purpose.’5  We  were  not  aware  that  the  propriety  of  the 
disbursement  was  increased,  or  its  character  changed,  if  stated 
to  be  done  under  the  order  of  a single  director,  instead  of  un- 
der that  of  the  president.  Neither  do  we  see  any  inference  that 
our  statement  was  made  for  “political  effect,”  unless  this  arises 
from  the  fact  of  the  order  being  given,  for  such  purpose,  by 
the  director  in  question,  if  he  is  one  of  those  whom  the  majori- 
ty emphatically  characterize  as  “called  politicians.”  Had  we 
omitted  it,  doubtless  we  should  have  been  censured  for  an  in- 
correct statemeiit.  We  gave  it  as  it  appears  in  the  voucher, 
because  it  did  so  appear  there,  and  because  it  led  to  the  belief, 
that  such  payments  were  made,  not  merely  on  the  authority  of 
the  president,  but  also  of  an  individual  director,  unauthorised 
by  the  board.  If  that  belief  was  erroneous,  it  would  have 
been  corrected  at  the  time  had  not  the  majority,  on  the  16th  of 
August,  refused  to  have  the  account  examined,  and  the  particu- 
lars stated,  as  we  then  explicitly  demanded. 

These  are  the  charges  against  us — these  the  errors  said  to  ex- 
ist in  the  report  of  the  public  directors  on  the  19th  of  August, 
to  the  president  of  the  United  States.  We  submit  that  report, 
so  attacked,  and  so  disproved,  to  the  judgment  of  any  tribunal. 
We  confidently  assert  that  there  is  in  it  no  statement  or  charge 
that  can  be  invalidated:  that  every  one  is  substantiated  by  the 
books  and  records  of  the  bank;  that  no  real  error  has  been 
pointed  out  in  this  elaborate  attack  upon  us  by  the  majority. — 
It  is  by  suppressing  facts  well  known  to  them,  by  misrepresent- 
ing what  we  say,  by  drawing  unjust  and  unfair  inferences  from 
particular  sentences,  by  selecting  insulated  phrases,  and  by  ex- 
hibiting partial  statements;  by  making  unfounded  insinuations 
and  by  unworthily  impeaching  our  motives,  that  they  endeavor 
to  controvert  that  which  they  are  unable  to  refute.  When  the 
expense  account  shall  be  truly  and  fully  exhibited  to  any  tribu- 
nal, if  it  shall  be  found  that  the  charges  we  have  stated,  do  not 
exist — when  the  minutes  of  the  board  shall  be  laid  open,  if  it 
shall  be  found  the  resolutions  we  have  quoted,  are  not  record- 
ed— we  shall  acknowledge  that  we  have  been  guilty  of  injus 
tice  and  of  error,  but  not  till  then. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  present  to  the  assembled  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  people,  a view  of  the  course,  which 
for  nearly  a year,  the  majority  in  a large  moneyed  institution,  es- 
tablished by  them  for  their  benefit,  have  thought  proper  to  pur 
sue  towards  those  who  have  been  placed  there,  to  guard  their 
interests  and  to  watch  and  control  its  conduct.  We  have  briefly 
stated  the  systematic  series  of  actions  by  which  they  have  en- 
deavored to  deprive  them  of  every  right  that  was  conferred  on 
them  by  the  charter,  and  to  assume  to  themselves  a secret 
irresponsible,  and  unlimited  power.  We  have  shewn  that  in 
endeavoring  to  vindicate  or  to  serve  themselves;  they  have  re 
sorted  to  accusations  against  us  which  they  are  unable  to  sus- 
tain, and  left  unanswered  charges  wjiich,  were  they  not  true,  it 
would  be  easy  to  repel.  We  have  been  urged  to  this  from  no 
desire  to  enter  into  the  lists,  with  an  adversary  sustained  by  all 
the  resources  which  boundless  wealth  affords.  We  have  been 
driven  to  it  by  the  nature  and  manner  of  the  attack,  made  upon 
us,  in  the  document  on  which  the  intended  memorial  to  con 
gress  is  founded. 

We  doubt  not  that  agents  more  efficient  than  ourselves  might 
have  been  found,  but,  placed  in  the  responsible  position  in 
which  we  have  been,  it  has  been  our  inflexible  determination 
faithfully  to  perform  its  duties,  at  every  hazard,  and  to  appeal 
from  the  judgments  of  those  who  are  interested  in  opposing 
and  censuring  us,  to  those  whose  rights  have  been  committed 
to  our  guardianship  and  care.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
have  endeavored  to  form  a political  structure  of  government, 
which  should  be  as  little  liable  as  possible  to  the  corruptions 
exhibited  throughout  the  histories  of  other  nations'.  Freedom 
and  law  are  alike  endangered  by  every  approach  to  venality, 
every  exercise  of  secret,  mysterious  arid  irresponsible  power. 
It  is  the  paramount  duty  of  every  citizen,  and  the  sacred  obli- 
gation of  every  American  functionary,  to  shield  all  the  institu- 
tions connected  with  the  government,  from  the  treacherous  arid 
insidious  advances  of  moneyed  influence.  The  sphere  in  which 
he  is  called  to  act  may  be  humble;  the  power  he  can  thus  exer- 
cise may  be  limited,  but  the  solemn  obligation  is  not  the  less 
binding,  nor  will  th>  faithful  performance  of  the  duty  be  less  an 
object  of  honorable  pride. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted  bv 

H.  I>.  GILPIN, 

JOHN  T.  SULLIVAN, 
PETER  WAGER, 

HUGH  McEL  DERRY. 

Philadelphia,  December  9th,  1833. 
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VETO  OF  THE  LAND  BILL. 

IN  SENATE  DECEMBER  4. 

The  following  message  was  received  from  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  (through  Mr.  Donelson,  his  private  secre- 
tary), returning,  with  his  objections,  the  bill  which  originated 


in  the  senate  at  its  last  session,  “appropriating  for  a limited 
time  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  and  for  other 
purposes:” 

To  the  senate  of  the  United1  States: 

At  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  congress  I received  from 
that  body  a bill  entitled  “an  act  to  appropriate  for  a limited 
time  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  of  the  United 
States  and  for  granting  lands  to  certain  states.”  The  brief  pe- 
riod then  remaining  before  the  rising  of  congress,  and  the  ex- 
treme pressure  of  official  duties,  unavoidable  on  such  occa- 
sions, did  not  leave  me  sufficient  time  for  that  full  consideration 
of  the  subject  which  was  d»e  to  its  great  importance.  Subse- 
quent consideration  and  reflection  have,  however,  confirmed 
the  objections  to  the  bill  which  presented  themselves  to  my  mind 
upon  its  first  perusal,  and  have  satisfied  me  that  it  ought  not  to 
become  a law.  I felt  myself,  therefore,  constrained  to  withhold 
from  it  my  approval,  and  now  return  it  tt>  the  senate,  in  which 
it  originated,  with  the  reasons  on  which  my  dissent  is  founded. 

I am  fully  sensible  of  the  importance,  as  it  respects  both  the 
harmony  and  union  of  the  states,  of  making  as  soon  as  circum  - 
stances will  allow  of  it,  a proper  and  final  disposition  of  the 
whole  subject  of  the  public  lands:  and  any  measure  for  that  ob- 
ject, providing  for  the  reimbursement  of  the  United  States  of 
those  expenses  with  which  they  are  justly  chargeable,  that  may 
be  consistent  with  my  views  of  the  constitution,  sound  policy, 
and  the  rights  of  tire  respective  states,  will  readily  receive  my 
co-operation.  This  bill,  however,  is  not  of  that  character.  The 
arrangement  it  contemplates  is  not  permanent,  but  limited  to  five 
years  only;  and  in  its  terms  appears  to  anticipate  alterations 
within  that  time,  at  the  discretion  of  congress}  and  it  furnishes 
no  adequate  security  against  those  continued  agitations  of  the 
subject  which  it  should  be  the  principal  object  ofany  measure  for 
the  disposition  of  the  public  lands  to  avert. 

Neither  the  merits  of  the  bill  under  consideration  nor  the  va- 
lidity of  the  objections  which  I have  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to 
make  to  its  passage,  can  be  correctly  appreciated  without  a full 
understanding  of  the  manner  in  which  the  public  lands  upon 
which  it  is  intended  to  operate,  were  acquired,  and  the  condi- 
tions upon  which  they  are  now  held  by  the  United  States.  I 
will,  therefore,  precede  the  statement  of  those  objections  by  a 
brief  and*  distinct  exposition  pf  these  points. 

The  waste  lands  within  the  United  States  constituted  one  of 
the  early  obstacles  to  the  organization  of  any  government  for  the 
protection  of  their  common  interests.  In  October,  1777,  while 
congress  were  framing  the  articles  of  confederation,  a proposi- 
tion was  made  to  amend  them  to  the  following  effect,  viz: 

“That  the  United  States  in  congress. assembled,  shall  have 
the  sole  and  exclusive  right  and  power  to  ascertain  and  fix  the 
western  boundary  of  such  states  as  claim  to  the  Mississippi  or 
South  sea,  and  Jay  out  the  land  beyond  the  boundary  so  ascer- 
tained into  separate  and  independent  states,  from  time  to  time, 
as  the  numbers  and  circumstances  of  the  people  thereof  may 
require.” 

It  was,  however,  rejected,  Maryland  only  voting  for  it;  and  so 
difficult  did  the  subject  appear,  that  the  patriots  of  that  body 
agreed  to  waive  it  in  the  articles  of  confederation,  and  leave  it 
for  future  settlement. 

On  the  submission  of  the  articles  to  the  several  state  legisla- 
tures for  ratification,  the  most  formidable  objection  was  found 
to  be  in  'this  subject  of  the  waste  lands.  Maryland,  Rhode 
island  and  New  Jersey,  instructed  their  delegates  in  congress  to 
move  amendments  to  them,  providing  that  the  waste  or  crown 
lands  should  be  considered  the  common  property  of  the  United 
States;  but  they  were  rejected.  All  the  states  except  Maryland, 
acceded  to  the  articles  notwithstanding  some  of  them  did  so 
with  the  reservation,  that  their  claim  to  those  lands,  as  common 
property,  was  not  thereby  abandoned. 

On  the  sole  ground  that  no  declaration  to  that  effect  was  con- 
tained in  the  articles,  Maryland  withheld  her  assent,  and  in 
May,  1779,  embodied  her  objections  in  the  form  of  instructions 
to  her  delegates,  which  were  entered  upon  the  journals  of  con- 
gress. The  following  extracts  are  from  that  document,  viz: 

“Is  it  possible  that  those  states  who  are  ambitiously  grasping 
at  territories,  to  which  in  our  judgment  they  have  not  the  least 
shadow  of  exclusive  right,. will  use  with  greater  moderation  the 
increase  of  wealth  and  power,  derived  from  those  territories,, 
when  acquired,  than  what  they  have  displayed  in  their  endea- 
vors to  acquire  them?”  &c.  &c. 

“We  are  convinced,  policy  and  justice  require,  that  a coun- 
try unsettled  at  the  commencement  of  this  war,  claimed  by  the 
British  crown,  and  ceded  to  it  by  the  treaty  at  Paris,  if  wrested 
from  the  common  enemy  by  the  blood  and  treasure  of  the  thir- 
teen states,  should  be  considered  as  a common  property,  sub- 
ject to  be  parcelled  out  by  congress  into  free,  convenient  and 
independent  governments,  in  such  manner  and  at  such  times 
as  the  wisdom  of  that  assembly  shall  hereafter  direct,”  &o.  &c. 

Virginia  proceeded  to  open  a land  office  for  the  sale  of  her 
western  lands,  which  produced  such  excitement  as  to  induce 
congress  in  October  1779,  to  interpose  and  earnestly  recommend 
to  “the  said  state  and  all  states  similarly  circumstanced,  to 
forbear  settling  or  issuing  warrants  for  such  unappropriated 
lands,  or  granting  the  same  during  the  continuance  of  the  pre- 
sent war.” 

In  March,  1780,  the  legislature  of  New  York  passed  an  act 
tendering  a cession  to  the  United  States  of  the  claims  of  that 
state  to  the  western  territory,  preceded  by  a preamble  to  the 
following  effect,  viz: 
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“Whereas  nothing  under  Divine  Providence  can  more  effec- 
tualiy  contribute  to  the  tranquillity  and  safety  ofthe  United 
States  of  America  titan  a federal  alliance  on  such  liberal  prin 
ciples  as  will  give  satisfaction  to  its  respective  members;  and 
whereas,  the  articles  of  confederation  and  perpetual  union  re- 
commended by  the  honorable  congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America.have  not  proved  acceptable  to  ail  the  states,  it  having 
been  conceived  that  a portion  of  the  waste  and  uncultivated 
territory  within  the  limits  of  claims  of  certain  states,  ought  to 
be  appropriated  as  a common  fund  for  the  expenses  of  the  war; 
and  the  people  of  the  state  of  New  York  being  on  all  occasions 
disposed  to  manifest  their  regard  tgr  their  sister  states  and  their 
earnest  desire  to  promote  the  general  interest  and  security,  and 
more  especially  to  accellerale  the  federal  alliance,  by  removing, 
as  far -as  it  depends  upon  them,  the  beforemenlioned  impedi- 
ment to  its  final  accomplishment,”.  &c. 

This  act  of  New  York,  the  instructions  of  Maryland,  and  a 
remonstrance  of  Virginia,  were  referred  to  a committee  of  con- 
gress, who  reported  a preamble  and  resolutions  thereon,  which 
were  adopted  on  the  6th  of  September,  1780;  so  much  of  which 
as  is  necessary  to  elucidate  the  subject  is  to  the  following  ef- 
fect, viz: 

“That  it  appears  advisable  to  press  upon  those  states  which 
can  remove  the  embarrassments  respecting  the  western  coun- 
try, a liberal  surrender  of  a portion  of  'their  territorial  claims, 
since  they  cannot  be  preserved  entire  without  endangering  the 
stability  of  the  general  confederacy;  to  remind  them  how  in- 
dispensably necessary  it  is  to  establish  the  federal  union  on  a 
fixed  and  permanent  basis  and  on  principles  acceptable  to  all 
its  respective  members;  how  essential  to  public  credit  and  con- 
fidence, to  the  support  of  our  army,  to  the  vigor  of  our  councils 
and  success  of  our  measures,  to  our  tranquillity  at  home,  our 
reputation  abroad,  to  our  very  existence  as  a free,  sovereign 
and  independent  people;  that  they  are  fully  pursuaded  the  wis- 
dom of  the  several  legislatures  will  lead  them  to  a full  and  im- 
partial consideration  of  a subject  so  interesting  to  the  United 
States  and  so  necessary  to*  the  happy  establishment  of  the  fe- 
deral union,  that  they  are  confirmed  in  these  expectations  by  a 
review  of  the  before  mentioned  act  of  the  legislature  of  New 
York,  submitted  to  their  consideration,”  & c. 

11  Resolved,  That  copies  of  the  several  papers,  referred  to  the 
committee,  be  transmitted,  with  a copy  of  the  report,  to  the  le- 
gislatures of  the  several  states,  and  that  it  be  earnestly  recom- 
mended to  those  states  who  have  claims  to  the  western  coun- 
try, to  pass  such  laws  and  give  their  delegates  in  congress  such 
powers  as  may  effectually  remove  the  only  obstacle  to  a final 
ratification  ofthe  articles  of  confederation;  and  that  the'legisla- 
ttire  of  Maryland  be  earnestly  requested  to  authorise  their  dele- 
gates in  congress  to  subscribe  the  said  articles.” 

Following” up  this  policy,  congress  proceeded,  on  the  10th 
October,  1780,  to  pass  a resolution  pledging  the  United  States  to 
the  several  states  as  to  the  manner  in  which  any  lands  that 
might  be  ceded  by  them  should  be  disposed  of,  the  material 
parts  of  which  are  as  follows,  viz': 

“ Resolved , That  the  unappropriated  lands  which  may  be  ced- 
ed or  relinquished  to  the  United  States,  by  any  particular  state 
pursuant  to  the  recommendation  of  congress  of  the  6th  day  of 
September  last,  shall  be  disposed  of  for  the  common  benefit  of 
the  United  States,  and  be  settled  and  formed  into  distinct  repub- 
lican states,  which  shall  become  members  of  the  federal  union, 
and  have  the  same  rights  of  sovereignty,  freedom  and  indepen 
dence  as  the  other  states,”  &c.  “That  the  said  lands  shall  be 
granted  or  settled  at  such  times  and  tinder  such  regulations  as 
shall  hereafter  be  agreed  on  by  the  United  States  in  congress  as- 
sembled, or  nine  or  more  of  them.” 

In  February,  1781,  the  legislature  of  Maryland  passed  an  act 
authorising  their  delegates  in  congress  to  sign  the  articles  of 
confederation.  The  following  are  extracts  from  the  preamble 
and  body  of  the  act,  viz: 

“Whereas  it  hath  been  said  that  the  common  enemy  is  en- 
couraged by  this  state  not  acceding  to  the  confederation  to  hope 
that  the  union  of  the  sister  states  may  be  dissolved,  and  there- 
fore prosecutes  the  war  in  expectation  of  an  event  so  disgrace- 
ful to  America;  and  our  friend  and  illustrious  ally  are  impress- 
ed with  an  idea  that  the  common  cause  would  be  promoted  by 
our  formally  acceding  to  the  confederation,”  &c. 

The  act  of  which  this  is  the  preamble,  authorises  the  delegates 
of  that  state  to  sign  the  articles  and  proceeds  to  declare,  “that, 
by  acceding  to  the  said  confederation,  this  state  doth  not  re- 
linquish, nor  intend  to  relinquish,  any  right  or  interest  she  hath, 
with  the  other  united  or  confederated  states  to  the  back  coun- 
try,” &c.  &c. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  1781.  the  delegates  of  Maryland  signed 
the  articles  of  confederation,  and  the  federal  union  under  that 
compact  was  complete.  The  conflicting  claims  to  the  western 
lands,  however,  were  not  disposed  of,  and  continued  to  give 
great  trouble  to  congress.  Repeated  and  urgent  calls  were  made 
by  congress  upon  the  states  claiming  them,  to  make  liberal  ces- 
sions to  the  United  States,  and  it  was  not  until  long  after  the 
present  consitution  was  formed,  that  the  giants  were  completed. 

The  deed  of  cession  from  New  York  was  executed  on  the 
1st  of  March,  1781,  the  day  the  articles  of  confederation  were 
ratified,  and  it  was  accepted  by  congress  on  the  39th  October, 
1782.  One  of  the  conditions  of  this  cession  thus  tendered  and 
accepted,  was,  that  the  lands  ceded  to  the  United  States  “ shall 
be  and  enure  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  such  of  the  United  States, 
as  shall  become  members  ofthe  federal  alliance  of  the  said  states, 
and  for  no  other  use  or  purpose  whatsoever.” 


The  Virginia  deed  of  cession  was  executed  and  accepted  on 
the  1st  day  of  March,  1784.  , One  of  the  conditions  of  this  ces- 
sion is  as  follows,  viz: 

“That  all  the  lands  within  the  territory  so  ceded  to  the  United 
States,  and  not  reserved  for  or  appropriated  to  any  of  the  be- 
fore mentioned  purposes,  or  disposed  of  in  bounties  to  the  of- 
ficers and  soldiers  of  the  American  army,  shall  be  considered  as 
a comnnon  fund  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  such  ofthe  United  States 
as  have  become  or  shall  become  members  of  the  confederation  or 
federal  alliance  of  the  said  states , Virginia  inclusive , according  to 
their  usual  respective  proportions  in  the  general  charge  and  ex- 
penditure, and  shall  be  faithfully  and  bona  fid#  disposed  of  for  that 
purpose  and  for  no  other  use  or  purpose  whatsoever.”  . 

Within  the  years  1785,  1786  and  1787,  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut and  South  Carolina,  ceded  their  claims  upon  similar 
conditions.  The  federal  government  went  into  operation  under 
the  existing  constitution  oh  the  4th  of  March,  1789.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  only  jprovision  of  that  constitution  which  has  a di- 
rect, bearing  on  the  subject  of  the  public  lands,  viz: 

“The  congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of,  and  make  all 
needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other 
property.helonging  to  the  United  Stales,  and  nothing  in  this  con- 
siitution  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  any  particular  state.” 

Thus  the  constitution  left  all  the  compacts  before  made  in  full 
force,  and  the  rights  of  all  parties  remained  the  same  under  the 
new  government  as  they  were  under  the  confederation. 

The  deed  of  cession  of  North  Carolina  was  executed  in  De- 
cember, 1789,  and  accepted  by  an  act  of  congress  approved 
April  2,  1790.  The  third  condition  of  this  cession  was  in  the 
following  word?,  viz: 

“That,  all  the  lands  intended  to  be  ceded  by  virtue  of  this  act 
to  the  United  States  of  America,  and  not  appropriated- as  be- 
fore mentioned,  shall  be  considered  as  a common  fund  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  the  United  States  of  America,  North  Caro- 
lina inclusive,  according  to  their  respective  and  usual  propor- 
tions of  the  general  charge  and  expenditure,  and  shall  be  faith- 
fully disposed  of  for  that  purpose,  and  for  no  other  use  or  pur 
pose  whatever.” 

The  cession  of  Georgia  was  completed  on  the  16th  Junp,  1802, 
and  in  its  leading  condition,  is  precisely  like  that  of  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina.  This  grant  completed  the  title  of  the 
United  States  to  all  those  lands,  generally  called  public  lands 
lying  within  the  original  limits  of  the  confederacy.  Those  .which 
have  been  acquired  by  the,  purchase  of  Louisiana  and  Florida, 
having  been  paid  for  out  of  the  common  treasure  of  the  United 
States,  are  as  much  the  property  of  the  general  government,  to 
he  disposed  of  for  the  common  benefit,  as  those  ceded  fly  the 
several  states. 

By  the  facts  here  collected  from  the  early  history  of  our  re- 
public, it  appears  that,  the  subject  of  the  public  lands  entered 
into  the  elements  of  its  institutions.  It  was  only  upon  the  con- 
dition that  tho-e  lands  should  be  considered  as  common  proper- 
ty, to  be  disposed  of  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States,  that 
some  of  the  states  agreed  to  come  into  a “perpetual  union.” 
The  states  claiming  those  lands,  acceded  to  those  views,  and 
transferred  their  claims  to  the  United  States  upon  certain  spe- 
cific conditions,  and  on  those  conditions  the  giants  were  ac- 
cepted. These  solemn  compacts,  invited  by  congress  in  a re- 
solution declaring  the  purposes  to  which  the  proceeds  of  these 
lands  should  he  applied,  originating  before  the  constitution,  and 
forming  the  basis  on  which  it  was  made,  bound  the  United 
States  to  a particular  course  of  policy  in  relation  to  them,  by 
ties  as  strong  as  can  be  invented  to  secure  the  faith  of  nations. 

As  early  as  May,  1785,  congress,  in  execution  of  these  com- 
pacts, passed  an  ordinance,  providing  for  the  sales  of  lands  in 
the  western  territory,  and  directing  the  proceeds  to  be  paid  into 
the  treasury  of  the  United  States.  Willi  the  same  object  other 
ordinances  were  adopted  prior  to  the  organization  of  the  pre- 
sent government. 

In  further  execution  of  these  compacts,  the  congress  of  the 
United  States  under  the  present  constitution  as  early  as  the  4th 
of  August,  1790,  in  “an  act  making  provision  for  the  debt  of  the 
United  States,”  enacted  as  follows,  viz. 

“That  the  proceeds  of  sales  which  shall  be  made  of  land  sin 
the  western  territory,  now  belonging  or  that  may  hereafter  be- 
long to  the  United  States,  shall  be,  and  are  hereby  appropriated 
towards  sinking  or  discharging  the  debts  for  the  payment 
whereof  the  United  States  now  are,  or  by  virtue  of  this  act  may 
be  holden.  and  shall  be  applied  solely  to  that  use  until  the  said 
debt  shall  be  fully  satisfied.” 

To  secure  the  government  of  the  United  States  forever,  the 
power  to  execute  those  compacts  in  good  faith,  the  congress  of 
the  confederation  as  early  as  July  13th,  1787,  in  an  ordinance 
for  the  government  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  north- 
west of  the  river  Ohio,  prescribed  to  the  people  inhabiting  the 
western  territory  certain  conditions  which  were  declared  to  be 
“articles  of  compact  between  the  original  states  and  the  people 
and  states  in  the  said  territory”  which  should  “forever  remain 
unalterable,  unless  by  common  consent.”  In  one  of  these  ar^ 
tides  it  is  declared  that — 

“The  legislatures  of  those  districts  or  new  states  shall  never 
interfere  with  the  primary  disposal  of  the  soil  by  the  United 
States  in  congress  assembled,  nor  with  any  regulation  congress 
may  find  necessary  for  securing  the  title  in  such  soil  to  the  bona 
fide  purchasers.” 

This  condition  has  been  exacted  from  the  people  of  all  the 
new  territories;  and  to  put  its  obligation  beyond  dispute,  each 
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new  state,  carved  out  of  the  public  domain,  lias  been  required 
explicitly  to  recognize  it  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  admission 
into  the  union.  Some  of  them  have  declared  through  their 
conventions  in  separate  acts  that  their  people  “forever  disclaim 
all  right  and  title  to  the  waste  and  unappropriated  lands  lying 
within  this  state,  and  that  the  same  shall  he  and  remain  at  the 
sole  and  entire  disposition  of  the  United  States.” 

With  such  care  have  the  United  States  reserved  to  them- 
selves, in  all  their  acts  down  to  this  day— in  legislating  for  the 
territories  and  admitting  states  into  the  union— the  unshackled 
power  to  execute  in  good  faith  the  compacts  of  cession  made 
with  the  original  states.  From  these  facts  and  proceedings  it 
plainly  and  certainly  results: 

1.  That  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  the  con 
federation  of. the  United  States  was  originally  based,  was  that 
the  waste  land  of  the  west  within  their  limits,  should  be  the 
common  property  of  the  United  States. 

2.  That  those  lands  were  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the 
states  which  claimed  them,  and  the  cessions  were  accepted,  on 
the  express  condition  that  they -should  be  disposed  of  for  the 
common  benefit  of  the  states  according  to  their  respective  pro- 
portions in  the  general  charge  and  expenditure,  and  for  no  other 
purpose  whatsoever. 

3.  That  in  execution  of  these  solemn  compacts,  thd  congress 
of  the  United  States  did,  under  the  confederation,  proceed  to 
sell  these  lands  and  put  the  avails  into  the  common  treasury; 
and,  under  the  new  constitution,  did  repeatedly  pledge  them  lor 
the  payment  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  Slates,  by  which 
each  state  was  expected  to  profit  in  proportion  to  the  general 
charge  to  be  made  upon  it  for  that  object. 

These  are  the  first  principles  of  this  whole  subject,  which  I 
think,  cannot  be  contested  by  any  one  who  examines  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  revolutionary  congress,  the  cessions  of  the  se- 
veral states  and  the  acts  of  congress  under  the  new  constitu- 
tion. Keeping  them  deeply  impressed  upon  the  mind  let  us  pro- 
ceed to  examine  how  far  the  objects  of  the  cessions  have  been 
completed,  and  see  whether  those  compacts  are  riot  still  obliga- 
tory upon  the  United  States. 

The  debt  for  winch  these  lands  were  pledged-  by  congress,  may 
be  considered  as  paid,  and  they  are  consequently  released  from 
that  lien.  But  that  pledge  formed  no  part  of  the  compacts  with 
the  states,  or  of  the  conditions  upon  which  the  cessions  were 
made.  It  was  a contract  between  new  parties — between  the 
United  States  and  their  creditors.  Upon  payment  of  the  debts 
the  compacts  remain  in  full  force,  and  the  obligation  of  the 
United  States,  to  dispose  of  the  lands  for  the" common  benefit  is 
neither  destroyed  or  impaired.  As  they  cannot  now  be  execu- 
ted in  that  mode,  the  only  legitimate  question  which  can  arise 
is,  in  what  other  way  are  these  lands  to  be  hereafter  disposed 
of  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  several  states,  “ according  to 
their  respective  and  usual  proportion  in  the  general  charge  and 
expenditure .”  The  cessions  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  in  express  terms,  and  all  the  rest  impliedly,  not  only 
provide  thus  specifically  the  proportion  according  to  which  each 
state  shall  profit  by  the  proceeds  of  the  land  sales,  but  they  pro- 
ceed to  declare,  that  they  shall  be  “ faithfully  and  bona  fide  dis- 
posed of  for  that  purpose  and  for  no  other  use  or  purpose  what- 
soever.” This  is  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land  at  this  mo- 
ment, growing  out  of  compacts  which  are  older  than  the  consti- 
tution,-and  formed  the  corner  stone  on  which  the  union  itself 
was  erected. 

In  the  practice  of  the  government,  the  proceeds  of  the  public 
lands  have  not  been  set  apart  as  a separate  fund  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  public  debt,  but  have  been  and  are  now  paid  into 
the  treasury,  where  they  constitute  a part  of  the  aggregate  of 
therevunue  upon  which  the  government  draws  as  well  for  its 
current  expenditures  as  for  payment  of  the  public  debt.  In  this 
manner  they  have  heretofore  and  do  now  lessen  the  geneial 
charge  upon  the  people  of  the  several  states  in  the  exact  pro- 
portions stipulated  in  the  compacts. 

These  general  charges  have  been  composed  not  only  of  the 
public  debt  and  the  unusual  expenditures  attending  the  civil  and 
military  administrations  of  the  government,  but  of  the  amounts 
paid  to  the  states  with  which  these  compacts  were  formed,  the 
amounts  paid  the  Indians  for  their  right  of  possession,  the 
amounts  paid  for  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  and 
the  amounts  paid  surveyors,  registers,  receivers,  clerks,  &c. 
employed  in  preparing  for  market  and  selling  the  western  do- 
main. 

From  the  origin  of  the  land  system  down  to  September  30, 
1832,  the  amount  expended  for  all  these  purposes  has  been 
about  $49,701,280— and  the  amount  received  from  the  sales,  de- 
ducting payments  on  account  of  roads,  &c.  $38,386,624.  The 
revenue  arising  from  the  public  lands,  therefore,  has  not  been 
sufficient  to  meet  the  general  charges  on  the  treasury  which 
have  grown  out  of  them,  by  about  $11,314,656.  Yet,  in  having  j 
been  applied  to  lessen  those  charges,  the  conditions  of  the  com- 
pacts have  been  thus  far  fulfilled,  and  each  state  has  profitted 
according  to  its  usual  proportion  in  the  general  charge  and  ex- 
penditure. The  annual  proceeds  of  land  sales  have  increased 
and  the  charges  have  diminished  so  that  at  a reduced  price 
those  lands  would  now  defray  all  current  charges  growing  out 
of  them,  and  save  the  treasury  from  further  advances  on  their 
account.  Their  original  intent  and  object,  therefore,  would  be 
accomplished  as  fully  as  it  has  hitherto  been,  by  reducing  the 
price,  and  hereafter,  as  heretofore,  bringing  the  proceeds  into 
the  treasury.  Indeed,  as  this  is  the  only  mode  in  which  the  ob- 
jects of  the  priginal  compacts  can  be  attained,  it  may  be  consi- 


dered for  all  practical  purposes,  that  it  is  one  of  their  require- 
ments. 

The  bill  before  me  begins  with  an  entire  subversion  of  every 
one  of  the  compacts  by  which  the  United  States  became  pos- 
sessed of  their  western  domain,  and  treats  the  subject  as  if 
they  never  had  existence,  and  as  if  the  United  States  were  the 
original  and  unconditional  owners  of  all  the  public  lands.  The 
first  section  directs— 

“That  from  ami  after  the  31st  day  of  December,  1832,  there 
shall  be  allowed  and  paid  to  each  of  the  states  of  Ohio,  Indi- 
ana, Illinois,  Alabama,  Missouri,  Mississippi,  and  Louisana, 
over  and  above  what  each  of  the  said  states  is  entitled  to  by  the 
terms  of  the  compacts  entered  into  between  them  respective- 
ly upon  their  admission  into  the  union  and  the  United  States, 
the  sum  of  twelve  and  a half  per  centum  upon  the  net  amount 
of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  which  subsequent  to  the  day 
aforesaid  shall  be  made  within  the  several  limits  of  the  said 
states;  which  said  sum  of  twelve  and  a half  per  centum  shall 
be  applied  to  some  object  or  objects  of  internal  improvements 
or  education  within  the  said  states  under  the  direction  of  the 
several  legislatures.” 

This  twelve  and  a half  per  centum  is  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
net  proceeds  of  the  land  sales  before  any  apportionments  is 
made;  and  the  same  seven  states  which  are  first  to  receive  this 
proportion,  are  also  to  receive  Iheir  due  proportion  of  the  resi- 
due, according  to  the  ratio  of  general  distribution. 

Now,  waiving  all  considerations  of  equity  or  policy  in  regard 
to  this  provision,  what  more  need  be  said  to  demonstrate  its  ob- 
jectionable character  than  that  it  is  in  direct  and  undisguised 
violation  of  the  pledge  given  by  congress  to  the  states  hefore  a 
single  cession  was  made;  that  it  abrogates  the  condition  upon 
which  some  of  the  states  come  into  the  union;  and  that  it  sets 
at  nought  the  terms  of  cession  spread  upon  the  face  of  every 
grant  under  which  the  title  ta  that  portion  of  the  public  lands 
is  held  by  the  federal  government.. 

In  the  apportionment  of  the  remaining  seven-eighths  of  the 
proceeds,  this  bill,  in  a manner  equally  undisguised,  violates 
the  conditions  upon  which  the  United  States  acquired  title  to 
the  ceded  lands.  Abandoning  altogether  the  ratio  of  distribu- 
tion according  to  the  general  charge  and  expenditure,  provided 
by  the  compacts  it  adopts  that  of  the  federal  representative  po- 
pulation. Virginia,  and  other  states,  which  ceded  their  lands 
upon  the  express  condition,  that  they  should  receive  a benefit 
from  their  sales,  in  proportion  to  their  part  of  the  general  charge 
are  by  the  bill  allowed  only  a portion,  of  seven-eighths  of  their 
proceeds,  and  that  not  in  the  proportion  of  general  charge  and 
expenditure,  but  in  the  ratio  of  their  federal  representative 
population. 

The  -constitution  of  the  United  States  did  not  delegate  to 
congress  the  power  to  abrogate  these  compacts.  On  the  con- 
trary, by  declaring  that  nothing  in  it  “ shall  be  so  construed  as  to 
prejudice  any  claims  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  particular 
state,”  it  virtually  provides  that  these  compacts  and  the  rights, 
they  secure,  shall  remain  untouched  by  the  legislative  power, 
which  shall  only  make  all  '■’■needful  rules  and  regulations,”  for 
carrying  them  into  effect.  All  beyond  this  would  seem  to  be  an 
assumption  of  the  undelegated  power. 

These  ancient  compacts  are  invaluable  monuments  of  an  age 
of  virtue,- patriotism  and  disinterestedness.  They  exhibit  the 
price,  that  great  states,  which  had  won  liberty,  were  willing  to 
pay  for  that  union,  without  which  they  plainly  saw  it  could  not 
be  preserved.  It  was  not  for  territory  or  state  power,  that  our 
revolutionary  fathers  took  up  arms;  it  was  for  individual  liber- 
ty, and  the  right  of  self  government.  The  expulsion  from  the 
continent  of  British  armies  and  British  power,  was  to  them  a 
barren  conquest,  if,  through  the  collisions  of  the  redeemed 
states,  the  individual  rights  for  which  they  fought,  should  be- 
come the  prey  of  petty  military  tyrannies,  established  at  home. 
To  avert  such  consequences,  and  throw  around  liberty  the  shield 
of  union,  states,  whose  relative  strength  at  the  time,  gave 
them  a preponderating  power,  magnanimously  sacrificed  do- 
mains, which  would  have  made  them  the  rivals  ofempires,  only 
stipulating  that  they  should  be  disposed  of  for  the  common  be- 
nefit of  themselves  and  the  other  confederate  states.  This  en- 
lightened policy  produced  union,  and  has  secured  liberty.  It 
has  made  our  waste  lands  to  swarm  with  a busy  people,  and 
added  many  powerful  states  to  our  confederation.  As  well  for 
the  fruits  which  these  noble  works  of  our  ancestors  have  pro- 
duced, as  for  the  devotedness  in  which  they  originated,  we 
should  hesitate  before  we  demolish  them. 

But  there  are  other  principles  asserted  in  the  bill  which  would 
have  impelled  me  to  withhold  my  signature,  had  I not  seen  in 
it  a violation  of  the  compacts  by  which  the  United  Stales  ac- 
quired title  to  a large  portion  of  public  lands.  It  reasserts  the 
principle  contained  in  the  bill  authorising  a subscription  to  the 
stock  of  the  Maysville,  Washington,  Paris  and  Lexington  Turn- 
pike Road  Company,  from  which  I was  compelled  to  withhold 
my  consent  for  reasons  contained  in  my  message  on  the  27th 
May,  1830,  to  the  house  of  representatives. 

The  leading  principle  then  asserted  was,  that  congress  pos- 
sesses no  constitutional  power  to  appropriate 'any  part  of  the 
moneys  of  the  United  States  for  objects  of  a local  character, 
within  the  states.  That  principle,  1 cannot  be  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing, has  received  the  unequivocal  sanction  of  the  American 
people,  and  all  subsequent  reflection  has  but  satisfied  me  more 
thoroughly,  that  the  interests  of  our  people,  and  the  purity  of 
our  government,  if  not  its  existence,  depend  on  its  observance. 
The  public  lands  are  the  common  property  of  the  United  States, 
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and  the  moneys  arising  from  their  sales,  are  a part  of  the  pub- 
lic revenue.  This  bill  proposes  to  raise  from  and  appropriate  a 
portion  of  this  public  revenue  to  certain  states,  providing.ex- 
pressly,  that  it  shall  “be  applied  to  objects  of  internal  improve- 
ment or  education  within  those  states ,”  and  then  proceeds  to  ap- 
propriate the  balance  to  all  the  states,  with  the  declaration,  that 
it  shall  be  applied  “to  such  purpose  as  the  legislatures  of  the  said 
respective  states  shall  deem  proper.”  The  former  appropriation 
is  expressly  for  internal  improvement  or  education,  without 
qualification  as  to  the  kind  of  improvements,  and  therefore  in 
express  violation  of  the  principle  maintained  in  my  objections 
to  the  turnpike  road  bill,  above  referred  to.  The  latter  appro- 
priation is  more  broad,  and  gives  the  money  to  be  applied  to 
any  local  purpose  whatsoever.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  under 
the  provisions  of  the  bill,  a portion  of  the  money  might  have 
been  applied  to  making  the  very  road  to  which  the  bill  of  1830 
had  reference,  and  must  of  course  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
same  principle.  If  the  money  of  the  United  States  eannot  be 
applied  to  local  purposes  “through  its  own  agents”  as  little  can 
it  be  permitted  to  be  thus  expended  “through  the  agency  of  the 
state  governments.” 

It  li.as  been  supposed  that  with  all  the  reductions  in  our  re- 
venue which  could  be  speedily  effected  by  ceygrpss,  without 
injury  to' the  substantial  interests  of  the  country,  there  might 
be  for  sixth e years  to  come  a surplus  of  moneys  in  the  treasury, 
and  that  there  was,  in  principle,  no  objectio’n  to-returning- th-em- 
to  the  people  by  whom  they  were  paid.  As  the  literal  accom- 
plishment of  such  an  object  is  obviously  impracticable,  it  was 
thought  admissable,  as  the  nearest  approximation  to  it,  to  hand 
them  over  to  the  state  governments,  the  more  immediate  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  to  be  by  them  applied  to  the  benefit  of 
those  to  whom  they  properly  belonged.  The-principle  and  the 
object  was,  to  return  to  the  people  an  unavoidable  surplus  of  re- 
venue, which  might  hyfve  been  paid  by;  them  .under  a system 
which  could  not  at  once'  be  abandoned;  but  even  this  resource, 
which  atone  time  seemed  to  be  almost  the  only  alternative  to 
save  the  general  government  from  grasping  unlimited  power 
over  internal  improvements,  was  suggested  with  doubts  of  its 
constitutionality. 

- But  this  bill  assumes  a new*  principle.  Its  object  is  not  to  re- 
turn to  the  people  an  unavoidable  surplus  of  revenue  paid  in  by 
them,  but  to  create  a surplus  for  -disiaibutiou  among  the  states. 
It  seizes  the  entire  proceeds  of  one  sou.’ ce  of  revenue  and  sets 
them  apart  as  a surplus^  making  it  necessary  to  raise  the  mo- 
neys for  supporting  the  .government  and  meeting  the  general 
charges  from  other  souffces.  It  even  throws  the  entire  land 
system  upon  the  customs  for  its  support,  and  makes  the  public 
lands  a perpetual  charge  upon  the  treasury.  1 1 does  not  return 
to  the  people,  moneys  accidentally*)!  unavoidably  paid  by  them 
to  the  government,  by  which  they  dre  not  wanted;  but  compels 
the  people  to  pay  moneys  into  the  treasury  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  creating  a surplus  for  distribution  to  their  state  govern- 
ments. 

If  this  principle  be  once  admitted,  it  is  not  difficult  to  per- 
ceive to  what  consequences  it  may  lead.  Already  this  bill,  by 
throwing  the  land  system  on  the  revenues  from  imports  for  sup- 
port, virtually  distributes  among  the  State's  a part  of  those  reve- 
nues. The  proportion  may  be  increased  from  time  to  time, 
without  auy  departure  from  the  principle  now  asserted,  until 
the  state  governments  shall  derive  all  the  funds  necessary  for 
their  support  from  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  or,  if  a suf- 
ficient supply  should  be  obtained  by  some  states  and  not  by 
others,  the  deficient  states  might  complain,  and  to  put  an  end 
to  all  further  difficulty,  congress  without  assuming  any  new 
principle,  need  go  but  one  step  further  and  put  the  salaries  of 
all  the  state  governors,  judges,  and  other  officers,  with  a suffi- 
cient sum  for  other  expenses,  in  their  general  appropriation  bill. 

It  appears  to  me  . that  a more  direct  road  to  consolidation  can- 
not be  devised.  Money  is  power,  and  in  that  government  which 
pays  all  the  public  officers  of  the  states,  will  all  political  power 
be  substantially  concentrated.  The  state  governments,  if  go- 
vernments they  might  be  called,  would  lose  all  their  indepen- 
dence and  dignity — the  economy  which  now  distinguishes  them 
would  be  converted  into  a profusion,  limited  only  by  the  extent 
of  the  supply.  Being  the  dependants  of  the  general  government, 
and  looking  to  its  treasury  as  the  source  of  all  their  emoluments, 
the  state  officers,  under  whatever  names  they  might  pass,  and 
by  whatever  forms  their  duties  might  be  prescribed,  would  in 
effect  be  the  mere  stipendiaries  and  instruments  of  the  central 
power. 

I am  quite  sure  that  the  intelligent  people  of  our  several 
states,  will  be  satisfied  on  a little  reflection,  that  it  is  neither 
wise  nor  safe  to  release  the  members  of  their  local  legislatures 
from  the  responsibility  of  levying  the  taxes  necessary  to  sup- 
port their  state  governments  and  vest  it  in  congress,  over  most 
of  whose  members  they  have  no  control. 

They  will  not  think  it  expedient  that  congress  shall  be  the 
tax  gatherer  and  paymaster  of  all. their  state  governments,  thus 
amalgamating  all  their  officers  into  one  mass  of  common  inte- 
rest and  common  feeling.  It  is  too  obvious  that  such  a course 
would  subvert  our  well  balanced  system  of  government,  and 
ultimately  deprive  us  of  all  the  blessings  now  derived  from  our 
happy  union. 

However  willing  I might  be  that  any  unavoidable  surplus  in 
the  treasury  should  be  returned  to  the  people  through  their 
state  governments,  I cannot  assent  to  the  principle  that  a sur- 
plus may  be  created  for" the  purpose  of  distribution.  Viewing 
this  bill  as  in  effect  assuming  the  right,  not  only  to  create  a sur- 


plus for  that  purpose,  but  to  divide  the  contents  o'f  the  treasury 
among  the  states  without  limitation,  from  whatever  source  they 
may  be  derived,  and  asserting  the  power  to  raise  and  appro- 
priate money  for  the  support  of  every  state  government  and  in- 
stitution, as  well  as  for  making  every  local  improvement,  how- 
ever trivial,  I cannot  giveit  my  assent. 

It  is  difficult  to  perceive  what  advantages  would  accrue  to  the 
old  states  or  the  new,  from  the  system  of  distribution  which 
this  bill  proposes,  if  it  were  otherwise  objectionable.  It  requires 
no  argument  to  prove  that  if  three  millions  of  dollars  a year,  or 
any  other  sum,  shall  be  taken  out  of  the  treasury  by  this  bill' for 
distribution,  it  must  be  replaced  by  the  same  sum  collected 
from  the  people  through  some  other  means.  The  old  states  will 
receive  annually  a sum  of  money  from  the  treasury,  but  they 
Will  pay  in  a larger  sum,  together  with  the  expense  of  collection 
and  distribution.  It  is  only  their  proportion  of  seven-eighths  of 
the  proceeds  Of  land  sales  which  they  are  to  receive,  but  they 
must  pay  their  due  proportion  of  the  whole.  Disguise  it  as  we 
may,  the  bill  proposes  to  them  a dead  loss,  in  the  ratio  of  eight 
to  seven,  in  addition  to  expenses  and  other  incidental  losses. 
TJiis  assertion  is  not  the  less  true  because  it  may  not  at  first  be 
"palpable. 

Their  receipts  will  be  in  large  sums,  but  their  payments  in 
small  ones.  The  governments  of  the  states  will  receive  seven 
dollars  for  which  the  people  of  the  states  will  pay  eight.  The 
large  sums  received  will  be  palpable  to  the  senses;  the  small 
sums  paid,  it  requires  thought  to  identify.  But  a little  conside- 
ration will  satisfy  the  people  that  the  effect' is  the  same  as  if 
seven  hundred  dollars  were  given  them  from  the  public  treasury, 
for  which  they  were  at  the  same  time  required  to  pay  in  taxesj 
direct  or  indirect,  eight  hundred. 

I deceive  myself  greatly  if  the  new  states  would  find  their  in- 
terests promoted  by  such  a system  as  this  bill  proposes.  Their 
true  policy  consists  in  the  rapid  settling  and  improvement  of 
the  waste  lands  within  their  limits.  As  a means  of  hastening 
those  events,  they  have  long  been  looking  to  a reduction  in  the 
price  of  public  lands  upon  the  final  payment  of  the  national 
debt.  The  effect  of  the  proposed  system  would  be  to  prevent 
that  reduction.  It  is  true,  the  bill  reserves  to  congress  the  power 
to  reduce  the  price,  but  the  effect  of  its  details,  as  now  arrang- 
ed, would  probably  be  forever  to  prevent  its  exercise. 

With  the  just  men  who  inhabit  the  new  states,  it  is  a suffi- 
cient reason  to  reject  this  system,  that  it  is  in  violation  of  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  republic  and  its  constitution.  But  if 
it  were  a mere  question  of  interest  or  expediency,  they  would 
still  reject  it.  They  would  not  sql  l their  bright  prospects  Of  in- 
creasing wealth  and  growing  power  at  such  a price.  They 
would  not  place  a sum  of  money  to  be  paid  into  their  treasu- 
ries, in  competition  with  the  settlement  of  their  waste,  lands, 
and  the  increase  of  their  population.  They  would  not  consider 
a small  or  a large  annual  sum  to  be  paid  to  their  governments 
and  immediately  expended,  as  an  equivalent  for  that  enduring 
wealth  which  is  composed  of  flocks  and  herds,  and  cultivated 
farms.  No  temptation  will  allure  them  from  that  object  of  abid- 
ing interest,  the  settlement  of  their  waste  lairds,  and  the  in- 
crease of  a hardy  race  of  free  citizens,  their  glory  in  peace  and 
their  defence  in  war. 

On  the  whole,  I adhere  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  me  in  my 
annual  message  of  1832,  that  it  is  our  true  policy  that  the  public 
lands  shall  cease  as  soon  as  practicable  to  be  a source  of  re- 
venue except  for  the  payment  of  those  general  charges  which 
grow  out  of  the  acquisition  of  the  lands,  their  survey  and 
sale.  Although  these  expenses  have  not  been  met  by  the  pro- 
ceeds of  sales  heretofore,  it  is  quite  certain  they  will  be  here- 
after, even  after  a considerable  reduction  in  the  price.  By  meet- 
ing in  the  treasury  so  much  of  the  general  charge  as  arises  from 
that  source,  they  will  hereafter,  as  they  have  been  heretofore, 
be  disposed  of  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  United  States,  ac- 
cording to  the  compacts  of  cession.  I do  not  doubt  that  it  is  the 
real  interest  of  each  and  all  the  states  in  the  union,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  new  states,  that  the  price  of  these  lands  shall  be  re- 
duced and  graduated,  and  that  after  they  have  been  offered  for 
a certain  number  of  years,  the  refuse  remaining  unsold  shall  be 
abandoned  to  the  states,  and  the  machinery  of  our  land  system 
entirely  withdrawn.  It  cannot  be  supposed  the  compacts  in- 
tended that  the  United  States  should  retain  forever  a title  to 
lands  within  the  states  which  are  of  no  value,  and  no  doubt  i® 
entertained  that  the  general  interest  would  be  best  promoted  by 
surrendering  such  lands  to  the  states. 

This  plan  for  disposing  of  the  public  lands  impairs  no  princi- 
ple, violates  no  compact,  and  deranges  nosystem.  Already  has 
the  price  of  those  lands  been  reduced  from  two  dollars  per  acre 
to  one  dollar  and  a quarter,  and  upon  the  will  of  congress,  it  de- 
pends whether  there  shall  be  a further  reduction.  While  the 
burdens  of  the  east  are  diminishing  by  the  reduction  of  the  du- 
ties upon  imports,  it  seems  but  equal  justice  that  the  ehief  bur- 
den of  the  west  should  be  lightened  in  an  equal  degree  at  least. 
It  would  be  just  to  the  old  states  and  the  new,  conciliate  every 
interest,  disarm  the  subject  of  all  its  dangers,  and  add  another 
guarrantee  to  the  perpetuity  of  our  happy  union. 

Sensible,  however,  of  the  difficulties  which  surround  this  im- 
portant subject,  I can  only  add  to  my  regrets,  at  finding  myself 
again  compelled  to  disagree  with  the  legislative  power,  the  sin- 
cere declaration  that  any  plan  which  shall  promise  a final  and 
satisfactory  disposition  of  the  question,  and  be  compatible  with 
the  constitution  and  public  faith,  shall  have  my  hearty  concur- 
rence. . ANDREW  JACKSON. 

December  4,  1833. 
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Had  not  the  present  been  “Christmas  week,”  we  should 
have  presented  a supplementary  sheet  to  this  number  to 
dispose  of  some  more  of  the  documents,  loath  as  we  are 
to  ineur  extra  expenditures  in  these  pinching  times. 

We  have  taken,  or  made,  an  opportunity  this  week, 
to  relieve  the  solemn  and  long  documentary  face  of  our 
sheet,  and  insert  a few  miscellaneous  articles — among 
them  some,  items  and  remarks  concerning  the  present 
state,  and  future  prospects  of,  the  “currency”' — which, 
by  the  b}re,  are  “solemn”  enough — dark  and  gloomy, 
and  covered  with  an  impenetrable  veil  that  must  soon 
be  lifted,  no  matter  what  may  be  concealed — for  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things  cannot  last  long.  We  have  arrived 
at  a “momentous  crisis” — we  wish  that  it  was  only  one 
of  the  assortment  of  ten  thousand  which  Mr.  Ritchie 
used  to  manufacture  on  demand,  or  as  convenience 
served;  but  we  fear  that  it  is  a real  one' — when  men 
must  “screw  up”  their  courage  to  bear,  or  forbear,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

Many  rumors  are  afloat.  One  says,  that  certain  draughts 
of  the  United  States  ( not  of  the  bank  of  the  United 
States),  have  been  dishonored  at  London,  and  returned — • 
another,  that  about  two  millions  of  the  stocks  of  a cer- 
tain state,  which  were  (lately)  at  a high  advance  m Eng- 
land, have  been  sent  back,  because  of  the  wreck  of 
confidence  in  American  funds,  and  that  the  bills  drawn 
on  the  anticipated  sale  of  these  stocks  have  came  back 
protested — and  a third,  that  the  new  deposite  banks 
are  about  to  be  hardly  pressed  to  meet  the  demands 
of  “the  government” — with  many  fears  of  disasters  in 
money  affairs,  whether  respecting  corporate  bodies  or 
private  individuals.  We  are  not  swift  to  give  common 
reports — but  this  is  a time  of  high  feeling  and  extra- 
ordinary excitement;  and,  while  we  would  not  increase 
that  excitement  by  any  use  of  artificial  means,  we  feel 
it  a matter  of  duty  to  put  our  friends  on  their  guard, 
at  this  season  of  alarm  to  men  in  business,  though  all 
reasonably  prudent  persons  ought  to  have  stood  “at 
ease,”, and  employment,  with  high  wages,  abounded  for 
working  men.*  If  the  keeping  of  the  whol’esomeness  of 
the  currency  has  been  violently  transferred  to  stock-gam- 
blers and  money-shavers,  through  ignorance  of  its  na- 
ture, or  from  any  other  cause,  the  fault  does  not  rest 
with  us — nor  shall  we  remain  neutral,  and  quietly  suffer 
our  part  in  the  common  distress  or  ruin  that  seems  to  im- 
pend. But  we  would  exhort  the  people  to  coolness — 
that  they  may  do  nothing  precipitately,  and  render  al- 
most certain  the  evils  which  so  many  apprehend  are 
about  to  come  upon  us,  from  the  derangement  of  the 
currency  which  has  happened.  And  there  is  no  possibi- 
lity of  a mistake  in  saying,  that  the  present  is  a most 
critical  time  with  respect  to  the  value  of  lands  and 
houses,  and  all  sorts  of  commodities  and  effects,  profits 
and  credits,  earned  or  to  become  due— and  that,  by  bur- 
ry and  haste,  misfortunes  may  be  assured  which  are  yet 
only  in  prospect,  and  possibly  to  be  avoided  by  altered 
proceedings,  though  the  credit  lost  will  be  hard  to  re- 
gain, especially  in  Europe,  where  it  has  been  so  import- 
ant to  us,  in  the  many  and  great  facilities  afforded  in  the 
construction  of  our  public  works,  &c.  As  an  instance  of 
the  precipitancy  which  we  w'ould  avoid,  the  “Baltimore 
Gazette”  of  Thursday  last  has  a letter  from  Sykesville, 
(on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road)  dated  the  25th 
instant,  w hich  says  that  the  “prospect  of  a decline  in 
price”  had  caused  a great  effort,  and  that  one  hundred 
and  forty  cars,  loaded  with  flour,  would  pass  that  village 
for  Baltimore, in  the  night  of  the  day  above  given.”  Why 
should  flour  decline  in  price?  Only  a small  portion  of 
the  last  crop  is  yet  in  the  market f The  meaning  is, 


‘Hundreds  appear  to  be  discharged  every  Saturday  evening, 
and  especiaUy  at  Philadelphia— the  employers  not  being  able  To 
make  sales  or  obtain  money  to  pay  them. 
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that  money  is  expected  to  become  more  scarce,  and  hence 
more  valuable.  But  for  the  effect — will  not  such  sudden 
rushes  to  the  market  tend  to  produce  the  result  which  is 
feared!  Who,  on  a falling  price,  will  purchase  an  ex- 
cess quantity  of  any  commodity — unless,  in  his  opinion, 
the  lowest  probable  price  has  arrived,  and  in  times  like 
these  when  the  use  of  money  is  hired  at  24  or  36  per 
cent,  per  annum ! 

Confidence  in  American  stocks  has  been  mightily  sha- 
ken in  Europe,  and  the  “hurrah”  of  the  multitude  will 
not  relieve  us  for  the  want  of  credit  there.  As  a single 
instance  out  of  many  before  us,  we  may  observe,  that 
one  of  our  subscribers,  in  this  city,  has  received  by  the 
last  packet  ship  from  Liverpool,  a letter  from  his  cor- 
respondent, an  intelligent  Scottish  farmer,  in  w hich  he 
directs  that  all  his  funds  in  the -United  States  be  collect- 
ed from  the  south  and  west,  where  they  are  now  employed, 
And  invested  as  safely  as  possible  in  Baltimore,  under  the 
fimmediate  care  of  his  friend — giving  as  a reason  for  the 
change  ordered,  the  clamor  raised  by  “the  government” 
against  the  United  States  bank,  which  would  force  it  to 
curtail  its  accommodations  to  the  country,  and  create 
great  distress  in  the  community,  by  unsettling  the  cur- 
rency. 

The  writer  of  the  letter  above  alluded  to  resided  a 
good  many  years  in  the  United  States,  and  transacted  a 
large  business — on  returning  home  he  left  behind  him 
no  small  amount  of  funds  which  he  thought  happily  in- 
vested, and  without  a desire  to  disturb  them:  but  at  4,000 
miles  distance,  he  has  seen  approaching  events  as  we  saw 
them,  and  peremptorily  ordered  that  all  his  funds  shall 
be  concentrated  in  the  charge  of  his  friend,  and  so  depo- 
sited that  they  may  be  at  his  own  sure  disposal,  when 
called  for.  He  feels  that  our  hitherto  unrivalled  curren- 
cy cannot  be  longer  relied  on,  and  will  probably  with- 
draw his  funds.  He  had,  perhaps,  just  seen  the  paper 
“read  to  the  cabinet”  in  the  Register, (which  is  receiv- 
ed by  him)  and  hence  the  decision  that  he  has  made. 

[In  the  ax-ticle  headed  “Bank  items”  will  be  found  se- 
veral facts  which  seem  rather  out  of  date— but  they  are 
regarded  as  necessary  memorandums  of  things  which 
have  appeared.] 

Under  the  head  of  “Pennsylvania  Politics,”  we  have 
inserted  some  queer  things,  at  which  many  sober  men 
will  laugh.  “Nous  verrons.”  [By  the  way — we  do  not 
recollect  to  have  seen  <inous  verrons”  used  by  our  old 
friend  obsta  principiis,  for  a month  or  two  past,  even 
at  this  “ momentous  crisis .”  “Has  a great  man  fallen  in 
Israel?” — or  has  he  been  only  “reformed?”] 

Mr.  McDuffie's  speech  on  Thursday  the  19th,  and 
concluded  on  Monday  the  23rd,  on  the  removal  of  the 
deposites,  is  before  us.  It  is  surely,  one  of  the  greatest, 
if  not  the  greatest  effort  ever  made  by  him,  and  not  only 
uncommonly  argumentative,  but  unusually  vehement.  It 
is  one  of  those  things  which  w e must  insert,  and  we  shall 
also  give  the  reply  to  it,  which,  we  suppose,  may  be  ex- 
pected from  Mr.  Polk — the  discussion  being  on  his  mo- 
tion. We  might,  perhaps,  have  forced  this  speech  into 
the  present  sheet,  hut  there  w'as  a large  number  of  arti- 
cles on  hand,  which  we  did  not  know  how  to  further  post- 
pone the  publication  of,  because  oi’ their  close  connection 
with  passing  events,  and  a rightful  understanding  of  im- 
portant things — with  which  this  number  is  nearly  filled. 

Mr.  Black,  (who  sat  in  the  senate  at  the  last  session  of 
congress,  by  temporary  appointment  from  the  governor), 
has  been  appointed  a senator  of  the  United  States  from 
the  state  of  Mississippi,  for  six  years  from  the  4th  day  of 
March  last. 

We  understand  that  judge.  PoYter , of  Louisiana,  has 
been  eleoted  a senator  in  eongrisSa  from  that  state,  in  the 
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Slace  of  the  lamented  Josiali  S.  Johnston. , deceased. — 
udge  P.  is  a gentleman  of  distingushed  talents — and,  in 
politics,  “anti-Jackson.”  The  vote  was  32  to  30. 

Certain  resolutions  against  the  military  academy  at 
West  Point,  have  passed  the  legislature  of  Tennessee. 
The  accusation  is  founded,  w'e  believe,  on  the  aristocracy 
of  the  institution — hut  good  republicans,  even  the  demo- 
crats, we  think,  might  hear  that,  for  reasons  which  could 
be  assigned,  if  it  were  worth  the  while— unless,  indeed, 
politics  and  favoritism  have  entered  into  the  establish- 
ment. 

Without  disparagement  to  any  other  of  the  few  work- 
ing members  of  congress,  we  may  be  allowed  to  place 
Mr.  Whittlesey , of  Ohio,  at  the  head  of  this  class.  We 
seldom  see  his  name  in  the  journal  of  proceedings,  ex- 
cept when  pushing  on  business;  and  yet  he  can  speak 
much  better  than  hundreds  who  make  the  press  groan 
with  long  yarns,  addressed  rather  to  the  prejudices  or 
feelings  of  their  particular  county  constituents  than  to  the 
reason  of  the  body  before  w hich  they  are  delivered.  We 
make  these  remarks  in  consequence  of  observing  that 
Mr.  Whittlesey  had  passed  through  the  committee  of  the 
whole,  on  Friday  last  week,  between  20  and  30  private 
bills,  the  merits  of  all  which  he  briefly  but  conclusively 
explained. 

The  contested  election  in  Kentucky,  it  is  said,  will 
come  up  before  the  house  of  representatives  pretty  soon. 
It  is  not  a little  remarkable,  though  Mr.  Moore  has  a 
certificate  of  his  election,  and  that  a large  majority  of  the 
house  would  admit  his  claims — if  possible,  yet  he  was 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  Mr.  Letcher , and  not  al- 
lowed to  take  a seat  in  the  house.  This  was  a pretty 
“broad  hint.” 

Mr.  Normand  Smith,  jun.  a mechanic  and  the  builder 
of  his  own  fortune,  who  lately  died  at  Hartford,  Con.  at 
the  early  age  of  35  years — after  fully  providing  for  his 
family,  and  having  just  contributed  3*400  dollars  to  the 
building  of  a church,  bequeathed  from  10,000  to  12,000 
dollars  to  works  of  piety  and  benevolence. 

Among  the  reports  of  the  day,  it  is  given  out — that 
Mr.  Sutherland  was  induced  to  give  up  his  judgeship  at 
Philadelphia,  under  the  expectation  of  being  made  speak- 
er of  the  house  of  representatives^  on  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Stevenson , to  be  appointed  minister  to  England;  but 
that  doubts  now  existing  whether  the  house  will  elect  Mr. 
Sutherland,  it  is  added  that  he  is  to  be  sent  to  Russia! 
Are  appointments  of  members  of  congress  to  office  to  have 
no  limits?  President  Jackson , long  ago  told  us,  that 
“corruption  must  be  the  order  of  the  day”  under  such 
practices — and  our  old  friend  Mr.  Ritchie  threw  a gallon 
of  ink  at  the  head  of  Mr.  Monroe  for  the  comparative- 
ly small  number  of  such  appointments  made  by  him. 

We  have  received  a letter  from  Russelville,  Alabama, 
which  says — “We  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  cars 
on  the  rail  road  coming  into  Tuscumbia  almost  every 
day,  loaded  with  cotton,  and  one  horse  drawing  40  bales, 
each  weighing  450  or  500  lbs.  So  much  for  internal  im- 
provement.” 

Aye— “so  much  for  internal  improvement!”  Had  not 
a feverish  and  childish  folly  to  pay  off  “the  national 
debt,”  prevailed,  mixed  up  as  it  was  by  “scurvy  politi- 
cians” in  their  managements  of  the  people — and  three  er 
four  millions  a year  been  appropriated  on  just  and  gene- 
ral principles  to  assist  in  the  work  of  internal  improve- 
ment, for  only  10  or  12  years  past,  (in  which  so  much 
money  might  w’ell  have  been  spared),  the  fee  of  the 
United  States  would  be  worth  several  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions more  than  it  is;  and  the  ability  of  the  people  to 
support  the  government,  in  times  of  need,  increased  an 
hundred  told.  It  is  on  the  prosperity  and  wealth  of  the 
people , that  every  just  government  should  rely;  arid  to 
retard  their  progress,  is  about  as  baby-like  as  was  the  act 
of  those  who  killed  the  “goose”  that  laid  a golden  egg 
every  day.  We  are  much  pleased  however,  to  observe 
that,  in  this  instance,  as  in  hundreds  of  others,  the  people 
have  acted  for  themselves.  A little  while  ago  Tuscumbia 


was  not,  all  Alabama  being  in  possession  of  the  Indian 
tribes— and  now  a rail  road  is  in  successful  operation. 

While  on  this  subject  we  may  observe  that,  in  our 
opinion,  nothing  can  be  thought  of  in  legislation  that  is 
more  ridiculous  than  to  see  an  “entire”  supporter  of  the 
present  administration  from  Pennsylvania,  rise  in  his 
place  in  congress,  and  gravely  present  a memorial  or 
resolution  asking  for  an  appropriation  to  favor  internal 
improvement.  If  such  are  sensible  of  the  inconsistency 
of  their  own  conduct,  it  would  seem  that  they  must  sup- 
pose their  constituents  may  be  easily  “humbugged.” 

The  “Commercial  Advertiser”  congratulates  the  pub- 
lic on  the  fact,  that  it  has  become  coiistitutional  for  the 
United  States  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  Hudson 
at  the  Overslaugh,  and  that  a meeting  has  been  called  at 
Albany  to  take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  asking 
an  appropriation.  The  call  was  signed  by  several  dis- 
tinguished members  of  what  is  called  the  “regency” 
party. 

Among  our  “miseries”  was  the  casting  into  the  fire  a 
few  days  ago,  a long  and  laborious  collection  of  items 
and  facts  relative  to  the  progress  and  prospects  of  inter- 
nal improvements  in  several  of  the  states.  It  is  a misery 
to  spend  hours  and  days  in  the  preparation  of  articles 
which  become  stale,  for  the  want  of  opportunity  to  in- 
sert them.  We  shall  pay  less  attention  to  such  things 
until  after  the  rising  of  congress  in  June  or  July  next! 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  proceedings  of  congress  that 
another  attempt,  in  the  face  of  the  veto,  is  making  to  ob- 
tain an  appropriation  lor  the  Rockville  road. 

A project  is  on  foot  to  make  a rail  road  from  Brook- 
lyn to  Sag  Harbor,  thence  cross  the  Sound  (15  miles)  in 
a steamboat,  and  join  the  Stonington,  Providence  and 
Boston  rail  road,  by  which  the  travel  from  New  York  to 
Boston  will  be  reduced  to  12  hours- — -which,  with  6 from 
Philadelphia  to  New  York,  w ill  be  one-fourth  less  time 
than  was  prescribed  by  Oliver  Evans ’ prophecy,  for 
which  they  called  him  a madman — and,  indeed,  he  so  ap- 
peared in  the  night  which  preceded  the  present  march 
of  improvement  and  day-light  of  science. 

A most  extraordinary  freak  of  nature  occurred,  says 
the  Kingston,  U.  C.  Hei  ald,  during  the  late  storm  on 
Lake  Erie.  A channel  was  made  through  Long  Point, 
300  yards  wide,  and  from  11  to  15  deep.  It  was  in  con- 
templation to  cut  a canal  at  this  very  place,  the  expen- 
ses of  which  were  estimated  at  £12,000. 

The  total  amount  of  coal  sent  to  market,  in  the  late 
season,  from  the  anthracite  region  of  Pennsylvania,  is 
490,000  tons — say  half  a million,  as  the  navigation  had 
not  yet  closed,  or  if  at  only  $4  00  the  ton,  worth  two 
millions  of  dollars. 

The  Lycoming  (Penn.)  Gazette  has  the  following  pa- 
ragraph: 

“We  state,  upon  the  most  unquestionable  authority, 
that,  the  president  disapproves,  in  the  strongest  terms,  of  all 
interference  in  state  elections  by  the  officers  of  the  general  govern- 
ment, and  will,  in  due  time,  take  care  that  all  who  hold  office 
under  him,  shall  attend  alone  to  their  official  duties,  and  leave 
■politics  and  elections  to  the  people  and  the  states .” 

This  is  well.  We  hope  that  the  twenty,  and  more, 
officers  of  the  United  States  who  have  been  “on  duty” 
for  several  years  past,  at  a certain  garden  in  Baltimore, 
even  every  Sunday  afternoon  preceding  our  elections, 
will  take  a solemn  warning!  We  have  somewhere 
among  our  loose  papers,  a list  of  twenty-seven  persons, 
(we  think),  in  the  hire  of  the  general  government , who 
attended  one  of  those  Sunday  meetings,  for  election- 
eering purposes;  and  if  this  paper  is  recovered  we 
shall  publish  it  as  a caution,  out  of  the  great  love  that 
we  have  for  them,  that  they  may  not  be  “reformed.”  It 
w'as  on  a matter  concerning  a state  election,  and  the  list 
was  made  on  the  spot  by  persons  whose  names  will  pass 
for  as  much  as  those  of  the  “honorable”  gentlemen  en- 
gaged in  the  modest  and  praiseworthy  work  of  Sunday 
afternoon— under  “command.” 
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Some  stupid  country  editor  has  just  been  talkingYargv?- 
ly  about  the  recovered  West  India  trade.  That  affair  had 
been  buried  in  the  “tomb  of  all  the  Capulets”  a long 
while  ago.  It  had  amephemend  effect,  and  has  died — 
leaving  behind,  however,  an  actual  loss  of  the  West  In- 
dia trade,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  American  navigation,  and 
a gain  in  favor  of  British  navigation.  The  man  must 
have  taken  'one. of  old  “Rip  Van  Winkle’s”  naps,  and,  if 
any  regard  is  paid  to  his  services  in  this  matter,  some 
will  regret  that  he  did  not  sleep  on. 

Recent  “signs  of  the  times”  certainly  show  us  that, 
though  “men  of  principle  according  to  their  interest” 
have  considerably  increased,  and  that  the  democracy  of 
individuals  is  applauded  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
“black  cockade”  which  once  adorned  their  hats— (the 
“greater  the  sinner,  the'  greater  the  saint”  is  the  politi- 
cal orthodoxy  of  this  day),  there  is  a revival  of  thinking 
among  the  people,  and  a growing  disposition  manifested, 
by  them,  to  attend  -to- their  own  affairs.  If  this  increases 
as  it  blight — 'the  trade  of  politics  will,  rapidly  decline. 

A Gordian  knot  lias  been  cut!  The  soldier  who  kill- 
ed Owens  in  Alabama,  has  deserted , and  the  officer  wiio 
commanded,  has  given  bond  for  his  appearance  at  court. 

We  have  received  from  a friend  at  Washington  a copy 
of  a tyork  of  122  pages  8vo.  to  which  are.  added  several 
plates,  entitled,  a “Manual  on  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar- 
cane and  the  fabrication  and  refinement  of  sugar.  Pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  the  hon.  secretary  of  the 
treasury  in  compliance  with  a resolution  of  the  house  of 
representatives  of  January  25,  1830.  ” This  compilation 
was  made  by  Mr.  B.  Silliman,  on.  personal  examination 
into  the  facts  by  himself  and  Messrs.  C.  U.  Shepard,  O. 
P.  Hubbard  and  B’.  S.  Silliman,  and,  we  doubt  not,  is  a 
valuable  treatise. 

Ananti-slavery  convention  was  recently  held  at  Philadel- 
phia, of  which  Air.  Garrison  seems  to  have  been  the  leader. 
It  may  appear  large  upon  paper,  but  was  a small  affair  in 
I’eality — something  like  Mr.  George  Kremer  represent- 
ing the  whole  state  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  convention 
held  at  Baltimore,  when  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  nominated 
for  the  presidency,  in  which  state  he  did  not  receive  a 
single  vote.  Things  which  may  be,  in  the  abstract,  per- 
fectly right  in  themselves,  are  often  rendered  into  wrong, 
by  the  manner  or  turn  of  them.  It  is  said  that  even 
“truth  should  not  be  told  at  all  times.”  When  a man 
does  speak,  he  should,  certainly,  say  nothing  hut  the 
truth  and  the  whole  truth;  hut  it  is  not  required  of  any 
one  that  he  should  be  always  proclaiming  what  he  knows 
• — for  such  proclamations  may  do  much  more  harm  than 
the  knowledge  thereby  made  known  can  possibly  do 
good.  We  are  most  decidedfr  opposed  to  slavery,  arid 
always  have  been  so — 'hut  would  not  increase  the  evil  by 
incautiously  meddling  with  it;  or  render  the  condition  of 
the  slaves  more  miserable  than  it  generally  is,  by  exciting 
their  owners  to  new  acts  of  oppression,  under  the  plea  of 
self-preservation.  There  is  no  constitutional  right  in 
the  government  of  the  United  States  to  interfere  in  pro- 
perty in  slaves.  The  states  are  not  colonies;  and,  in  this 
matter,  must  he  allowed  to  act  for  themselves— and  be 
the  sole  judges  of  their  own  concerns. 

We  forgot  to  mention  in  our  last,  that  Nelson  Wallis 
and  Aurelia  Chase,  both  colored  persons,,  were  executed 
at  Baltimore  on  Friday  the  20th  inst.  the  first  for  a rape 
of  a very  atrocious  character,  and  the  second  for  delibe- 
rately poisoning  her  mistress  We  learn  that  the  crowd 
was  great — -and  that  a good  many  delicate  and  tender- 
hearted ladies,  with  others  of  a less  equivocal  character, 
were  present;  but  also  that  the  assembly  of  females  was 
less  numerous  than  usual  on  such  occasions,  and  we  are 
glad  to  hear  it. 

A re-reform  has  taken  place  in  one  of  the  western  land 
offices — 'suggested  as  being  caused  by  “scrip  specula- 
tions.” There  would  be  a great  re-reform  at  Washing- 
ton, if  speculators  were  cast  out  of  office.  But — • 

“One  murder  makes  a villain,  millions  a hero.” 


And  so  also  is  the  account  kept  between  little  specula- 
tors and  big-ones — the  first  are  knaves , the  second  Jinan - 
ciers. 

Dr.  Cooper  has  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  college 
of  South  Carolina,  but  is  retained  as  the  lecturer  on  che- 
mistry. 

The  nay y.  The  proposition  to  establish  the  rank  of 
admiral  is  revived.  We  cannot  see  any  rightful  objec- 
tion to  it,  but  find  many  reasons,  as  heretofore  stated,  in 
favor  of  the  suggestion;  and  especially  on  this  account, 
that  our  naval  officers  ought  to  hold  rank  as  well  with 
their  brethren  of  the  army  at  home,  as  with  foreign  mi- 
litary and  nayal  officers  when  on  foreign  stations'.  The 
additional  expense,  of  itself,  would  he  inconsiderable. 
There  is  only  the  rank  of  captain  in  our  service,  hut  most 
of  the  captains  are  dubbed  “commodores,”  a title  un- 
known to  our  laws,  and  without  any  relation  to  rank  in 
the  service,  except  that  persons,  at  one  time  or  another, 
had  had  a temporary  command  of  more  than  one  vessel, 
whether  ships  of  the  line  and  frigates  of  the  first  class,  or 
“gun-boats,”  and  manned  by  3 or  4,000,  or  30  or  40  men 
—“its  all  the  same.”  v Master  commandants  Perry  and 
J) Tacdonougli,  as  cases  in  point,  were  “commodores”  be- 
fore they  arrived  at  the  rank  of  captain.  “Once  a com- 
modore always  a commodore.”  We  think  that  this  title, 
as  a grade,  might  be  properly. established  by  law — if  so, 
the  misuse  of  it  would  soon  decline.  It  now  means 
“any  thing  or  nothing.” 

“Free  trade  !”  The  manufacturers  and  dealers  in 
cotton  and  silk  piece  goods,  the  fabric  of  Bengal,  have 
signed  a petition  to  the  king  in  council,  complaining  of 
the  import  of  the  fabrics  of  Great  Britain  into  Bengal 
without  any  protecting  duties,  while  manufactured  cot- 
tons are  charged  ten,  and  silks  twenty  per  cent,  on  im-? 
portation  into  Great  Britain;  and  praying  an  equality, 
either  on  teriias  of  free  trade  or  a like  amount  of  duty. 

More  “free  trade.”  One  hundred  and  fifty  casks  of 
bronzed  statues,  arrived  at  New  York  from  Liverpool, 
faithful  likenesses  of  Bonaparte,  Jackson,  Wellington, 
Van  Buren,  Swartwout,  Hamilton,  Biddle  and  other  dis- 
tinguished personages,  which  turned  out,  on  inspection, 
to  be  lead,  some  weighing  50lbs.  The  bronzed  figures 
are  free  of  duty — lead  pays  3 cents  per  lb.  The  whole 
will  be  seized,  confiscated  and  melted  down.  WTliat  an 
amalgamation — let’s  have  no  fighting  in  the  crucible. 

[Star. 

A Yankee  trick.  A few  days  ago,  a Yankee  spe- 
culator passing  through  this  town,  purchased  a negro 
woman  and  her  two  children  for  $7 00,  and  paid  for  them 
in  ten  cent  pieces,  at  eight  to  the  dollar;  thus  gaining  20 
cents  on  every  dollar,  making  a clear  gain  in  the  whole 
trade  of  $140.  Is  this  not  a sufficient  reason  to  induce 
some  legislative  enactment  to  prevent  frauds  of  this 
kind5  [ Columbia , S.  C.  Times. 

[He  must  have  been  a “Yankee”  of  course,  who  could 
discover  so  big  a fool  at  the  capital  of  South  Carolina,  as 
the  one  that  received  10  cents  for  12J,  in  the  price  of  a 
negro.  ] 

Public  works  of  Pennsylvania.  The  following  is 
ihe  amount  estimated  this  year  to  finish  the  public  works 
now  contracted  for: 

Philadelphia  and  Columbia  rail  road,. ...  .$804,895  58 

Portage  rail  road,.  ....365,846  35 

Beaver  division, ..57,041  36 

/ Franklin  line, ..94,398  05 

Wyoming  Ijne,-. .17,321  58 

Lvcoming  line,. 301,149  08 

Offices,  &c.  for  lock  keepers, 100,000  00 

Repairs, 475,000  00 

Damages, 49,328  00 

$2,265,000  00 

Steam  engines,  horses,  &c 131,397  00 

Total  estimate, $2,396,396  00 

[We  believe  the  year  referred  to  commences  on  the  1st 

of  November.] 
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Canals.  The  following  table  will  exhibit  the  increase 
of  tolls  on  the  Schuylkill  and  New  York  canals,  from  year 
to  year,  showing  a gradual  increase  until  the  stock  of  the 
Schuylkill  navigation  company  has  advanced  to  one  hun- 
dred and  two  dollars  in  the  market,  for  fifty  dollars  a 
share  that  was  originally  paid;  and  the  tolls  received  by 
New  York  will  soon  extinguish  the  debt  she  incurred  in 
the  construction  of  her  canals. 

No  tolls  were  received  on  any  of  the  canals  for  the  first 
three  years  after  the  commencement  of  their  construc- 
tion. 

No.  years  Schuyl.  navi-  New  York  canals,  Pennsyl.  canal  and 
frm  com-  nation,  110  m.  501  miles,  begun  rail  road,  begun 
mence’nt  begun  in  1816.  in  1817.  in  1826. 

4th  year.  1819  $1,202  16 

5th  do.  1820  803  07  1820  * 5,437  34  1830  $27,012  90 

6th  do.  1821  1,792  60  1821  24,388  85  1831  38,241  20 

7th  do.  1822  1,054  97  1822  64,071  83  1832  55,250  22 

8th  do.  1823  1,961  38  1823  153,099  46 

9th  do.  1824  635  00  1824  340,642  22 

10th  do.  1825  15,775  74  1825  521,343  00 

llfh  do.  1826  43,108  87  1828  750.759  00 

12th  do.  1827  58,149  74  1827  848,759  00 

13th  do.  1828  87,171  00  1828  897,265  00 

14th  do.  1829  120,039  00  1829  771,685  00 

15th  do.  1830  148,165  95  1830  1,059,922  00 

16th  do.  1831  134,005  92  1831  1,223,802  00 

17th  up  to 

24th  Nov.  240,455  78 

In  1832,  there  was  500  miles  of  canal  and  rail  road,  in 
operation  in  Pennsylvania. 

Boston.  At  the  late  election  for  mayor,  gen.  Lyman 
received  3,650  votes,  Mr.  Sullivan  1,990  and  Mr.  Odiorne 
436.  The  former,  thougli  called  a “Jackson  man,3’  was 
elected — but  the  national  republican  candidates  for  aider- 
men  are  all  chosen. 

Philadelphia.  A new  police  system  has  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  city  council  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  to  consist  of 
a corps  of  200  policemen,  organised  under  the  direction 
of  the  mayor  in  the  following  manner: 

The  city  is  to  be  divided  into  four  districts  or  16  sec- 
tions, each  section  to  have  in  it  11  policemen  and  1 in- 
spector, and  a permanent  station  house.  Over  each  dis- 
trict there  is  to  be  a lieutenant,  and  captain  over  all.  The 
whole  force  thus  consists  of  1 captain,  4 lieutenants,  Id 
inspectors  and  176  policemen;  besides  a standard  addition 
of  4 policemen  and  1 clerk  for  the  mayor’s  office. 

The  monthly  pay  of  the  whole  body  is  $5,170,— mak- 
ing the  annual  cost  of  the  establishment  $62,040 — of 
which  the  Girard  estate  is  to  pay  $36,000.  To  these 
expenditures  are  to  be  added  those  of  keeping  up  the 
station  houses,  &c. 

A noveltt.  Two  dead  whales  lately  came  ashore  on 
Assateague  beach  in  this  county.  One  117  feet  in  length, 
and  the  other  87.  The  cause  of  their  death  is  not  ascer- 
tained. They  were  perfectly  whole  and  it  is  expected 
that  300  barrels  of  oil  will  be  obtained  from  the  large 
one.  [Snow hill  ( JYId. ) JMessenger. 

The  “Jeffersonian”  newspaper,  at  Richmond,  has 
been  merged  into  the  “ Richmond  Whig” 

Case  of  Robert  B.  Randolph.  We  are  among  those  who 
cannot  find  any  excuse  for  the  personal  assault  of  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph on  the  president  of  the  United  States,  though  under  the 
impression  that  he  had  been  rudely  dismissed  from  his  lieute- 
nancy in  the  navy,  and  harshly  treated  with  respect  to  certain 
accounts,  as  the  temporary  successor  of  purser  Timberlake— 
yet  could  not  believe  that  the  pursuit  of  him,  that  possession 
might  be  obtained  of  his  person,  and  the  subsequent  proceed- 
ings had  on  the  part  of  the  treasury  officers  of  the  United  States 
in  urging  the  claims  of  the  government  upon  him,  were  con- 
ducted in  a right  spirit.  It  is  impossible  to  justify  such  assaults 
upon  public  officers — their  persons  must  be  respected  though 
their  acts  may  be  wrong,  else  there  is  an  end  to  the  dominion 
of  the  law,  and  civilized  society  is  dissolved;  but  the  principle 
of  this  must  “work  both  ways,”  and  the  public  power  should 
not  be  exerted  to  redress  personal  wrongs  suffered,  as  some,  in 
this  case,  think  that  it  was — perhaps,  however  unjustly. 

The  case  against  Mr.  Randolph  was  brought  before  chief  jus- 
tice Marshall  and  judge  P.  P.  Barbour,  U.  S.  judge  for  the 
eastern  district  of  Virginia,  a few  days  since,  by  habeas  corpus, 
and  very  ably  argued  by  Mr.  Robert  C.  Nicholas,  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  in  reply  to  Mr.  John  Robertson.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  B.  W.  Leigh,  on  the  part  of  the  applicant. 


The  counsel  for  the  applicant,  in  the  case  of  the  habeas  cor- 
pus, supported  it  on  two  grounds— first,  that  the  act  of  congress 
under  which  the  prosecution  was  instituted  against  Robert  B. 
Randolph,  was  contrary  to  the  constitution  of  the  U.  States— 
and  secondly,  that  the  law  did  not  apply  to  him,  as  he  was  not 
the  purser  or  an  officer  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 

On  Saturday  last  the  chief  justice  and  judge  Barbour  deliver- 
ed their  opinions,  directing  the  discharge  of  Mr.  Randolph  from 
arrest — both  concurring.  These  opinions  will  be  speedily  pub- 
lished, and  we  shall  endeavor  to  make  a record  of  them,  for 
they  go  to  the  establishment  of  some  great  principles. 

We  have  the  following  further  account  from  a correspondent 
of  the  “Norfolk  Beacon:” 

“Lt.  Robert  B.  Randolph  was  discharged  to-day — the  opinion 
of  the  court  was  delivered  at  twelve  o’clock,  and  was  hailed 
with  acclamation  by  the  spectators.  A gentleman  who  was 
present  informed  me,  that  the  chief  justice,  in  delivering  his 
opinion,  said,  that  as  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  of  1820 
under  which  the  distress  warrant  against  Randolph  was  issued, 
had  been  made  a point  in  the  case,  lie  felt  himself  bound  to  say 
that  he  believed  the  layv  unconstitutional,  but  waiving  that 
question,  the  case  would  go  off  on  other  grounds.  1st  point 
was,  that  Randolph  was  not  an  officer,  within  the  meaning  and 
intent  of  the  law  of  1520,  being  only  an  acting  purser.  2d.  That 
his  accounts  having  been  settled  by  Mr.  4th  auditor  Watkins,  it 
was  not  competent  for  Mr.  4th  auditor  Kendall,  to  re-open  his 
accounts;  and  3d,  that  a distress  warrant  couid  not  be  issued 
upon  a disputed  case  in  the  settlement  of  accounts;  but  could 
only  be  issued  legally,  for  an  unpaid  balance  due  to  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  Richmond  Compiler  also  says  that  ,tbe  opinions  of  chief 
justice  Marshall  and  judge  Barbour  were  listened  to  with  the 
deepest  attention,  and  the  decision  of  the  court  received  “vvith 
the  most  evident  delight”  and  “an  outward  and  noisy  demon- 
stration of  the  gratification  of  the  audience.” 

South  Carolina.  A bill  lias  passed  the  senate,  to 
prohibit  the  teaching  of  slaves  or  free  persons  of  color  to 
read  or  to  write.  Its  provisions  are  very  strong.  “A  white 
person  teaching  a slave  or  free  person  of  color  to  read  or 
write  is  subject  to  a fihe  of  $100,  and  six  months  impri- 
sonment, and  a free  person  teaching,  is  subjected  to  fifty 
lashes  and  a fine  of  $50,  and  a slave  teaching  will  receive 
fifty  lashes.  No  slave  or  free  person  ot  eolor  is  hereaf- 
ter to  be  allowed  to  preach  or  lecture.  No  white  person 
is  to  preach  or  lecture  to  slaves  or  free  colored,  except  in 
the  presence  of  not  less  than  three  white  slave  holders.” 

The  hoosier.  A new  paper  with  this  title  has  lately 
been  commenced  in  Greencastle,  Indiana,  by  J.  B.  Ray, 
late  governor  of  that  state.  The  following  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  term  which  forms  the  somewhat  ec- 
centric title  of  the  new  paper,  and  which  is  now  in 
frequent  use  to  designate  the  citizens  of  the  state,  we 
find  in  the  Pittsburgh  Statesman: 

Hoosier — the  Hoosier  state.  The  good  citizens  of  our 
sister  state  (Indiana),  have  been  called  Hoosiers  for  some 
time  past  at  home  and  abroad;  sometimes  honorably  and 
sometimes  the  reverse.  As  the  term  has  become  general, 
it  is  high  time  that  its  origin  and  definition  should  be  as 
generally  known.  Before  that  section  of  the  public  lands 
was  regularly  surveyed,  many  families  located  and  were 
called  squatters.  The  surveyors  oh  finding  one  of  these 
would  ask,  who’s  here'1  and  place  the  name  on  their  map. 
The  question  became  so  familiar  that  on  the  first  view  of 
the  smoke  of  a cabin,  the  exclamation  of  another  “who’s 
heve?”  became  equally  so,  until  it  eventuated  in  the 
general  term  of  Hoosier. 

— © ©k**— 

TWENTY-THIRD  CONGRESS— FIRST  SESSION. 

SENATE. 

December  23.  Mr.  John  Black,  elected  a senator  from  Missis- 
sippi for  six  years  from  the  4th  of  March  last,  appeared  and  took 
his  seat. 

Among  the  petitions  presented  we  notice  the  following: 

Mr.  Wright  presented  a petition  from  hardware  merchants  of 
New  York,  praying  a repeal  of  the  duties  on  certain  articles 
specified,  which  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  manufactures. 

Also,  the  petition  of  certain  importers  of  hardware  of  New 
York,  praying  a modification  of  the  tariff  act  of  1833,  which  was 
referred  to  the  same  committee. 

Mr.  King  presented  a memorial  of  the  state  of  Alabama,  con- 
cerning the  settlers  on  the  public  lands;  which  was  referred  to 
the  committee  on  the  public  lands,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Linn  presented  also,  a memorial  of  the  legislature  of 
Missouri,  praying  that  the  public  lands  may  be  brought  into 
market;  which  was. referred  to  the  same  committee. 

Mr.  Clay  presented  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pitts- 
burgh, praying  that  congress  would  purchase  the  stock  Of  the 
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Louisville  and  Portland  canal;  which  wa3  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee on  roads  and  canals. 

The  following  resolution  ofFeredby  Mr.  Webster  on  Thurs- 
day, was  taken  up  for  consideration: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  naval  affairs  be  instructed 
to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  passing  a law  tor  preventing, 
as  far  as  may  be,  accidents  to  vessels  employed  on  the  foreign 
or  coastwise  commerce  of  the  United  States,  from  explosion  by 
6team. 

[Mr.  Webster , at  considerable  length,  suggested  what  he 
thought  might  be  legally  done  with  respect  to  this  important 
subject,  but  as  we  may  soon  expect  a full  report  from  the  com- 
mittee to  whom  the  resolution  was  referred,  his  remarks  are, 
for  the  present  omitted.  Alter  many  provisions  for  the  safety 
of  such  navigation,  he  suggested  severe  punishments  and  a for- 
feiture of  property  in  the  boat  on  board  of  which  lives  should  her 
lost,  unless  on  proof  furnished  by  the  party  that  all  the  requisi- 
tions of  the  law  had  been  complied  .with,,  and  that  the  accident 
was  one  that  could  not  have  been  foreseen  and  provided  against. 
He  would  not,  in  any  way,  tolerate  steam  boat  racing;  and 
would  absolutely  prohibit  the  transportation  of  gun  powder  on 
board  of  passage  vessels.  After  some  remarks  from  Mr.  Benton. 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to  and  referred.] 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Calhoun  the  special  order  concerning  what 
is  commonly  called  the  “Force  Bill/’  was  postponed  until  Mon- 
day the  6th  of  January  next. 

The  chair  having  called  the  second  special  order,  being  the 
report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  on  tiie  subject  of  the  pub- 
lic deposites — 

Mr.  Clay  rose  and  expressed  his  regret  that  he  was  under  the 
necessity  of  asking  a postponement  of  a subject,  on  which  the 
unexampled  pressure  upon  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, rendered  prompt  action  and  early  decision,  so  important. 
He  had  made  a call  last  week  for  some  papers,  which  he  consi- 
dered to  be  indispensable;  and  he  had  hoped  that  the  informa- 
tion asked  for  them,  and  under  a previous  call,  would  have  been 
furnished  before  to-day.  especially  as  the  documents  had  been 
commented  on  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  must  there- 
fore, be  in  his  possession.  The  information  however,  had  not 
yet  reached  the  senate,  although  the  road  from  the  department 
to  the  capitol  had  been  so  much  improved.  Regarding  the  cor- 
respondence of  Mr.  Crawford  as  necessary  to  a full  elucidation 
of  the  subject,  he  was  compelled  to  make  a further  postpone- 
ment. 

Mr.  Forsyth  said  a few  words  in  reply,  stating  that  he  thought 
the  senator  from  Kentucky  would  find  all  he  required  in  the 
printed  documents,  and  adverting  to  the  great  space  covered  by 
the  call,  as  an  excuse  for  the  delay  in  furnishing  the  information. 

Mr.  Clay  stated  that  he  had  looked  through  a great  deal 
of  the  correspondence  which  was  printed,  without  finding  any 
passages  to  bear  out  the  constructions  of  the  secretary.  On  the 
contrary,  he  had  found  much  bearing  a totally  opposite  con- 
struction; and  he  thought  it  but  fair  that  the  secretary  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  communicate  the  letters  to  which  he 
had  referred.  He  wished  to  proceed  to-morrow,  or  Christmas 
day,  if  the  information  should  be  furnished;  but  as  the  senate 
would  not  sit  on  Christinas  day,  he  would  fix  on  the  day  after 
Christmas. 

The  order  to  postpone  until  Thursday  was  then  agreed  to. 

Some  minor  business  being  attended  to,  the  senate  went  into 
the  consideration  of  executive  business,  and  then  adjourned. 

December  24.  Mr.  Poindexter,  from  the  committee  on  public 
lands,  made  a report  on  the  memorial  of  the  state  of  Missouri, 
praying  for  a grant  of  land  to  that  state;  which  report  was  ad- 
verse to  the  prayer  of  the  memorial. 

Mr.  Linn  presented  a memorial  of  the  legislature  of  Missouri, 
on  the  subject  of  registering  the  patents  to  public  lands;  which 
was  referred  to  the  committee  on  public  lands. 

Mr.  Kent  asked  and  ohtained  leave  to  introduce  the  follow- 
ing joint  resolution,  which  was  read  a first  time,  ordered  to  a 
Becond  reading,  and  directed  to  be  printed: 

Resolved,  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  congress  assembled,  two  thirds  of 
both  houses  concurring,  That  the  following  article  be  proposed 
to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states,  as  an  amendment  to  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  which,  when  ratified  by 
three-fourths  of  the  said  legislatures,  shall  be  valid  as  part  of 
the  constitution.  . 

When  a bill,  which,  having  passed  the  senate  and  house  of 
representatives,  shall  be  returned  by  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  with  his  objections,  upon. the  reconsideration  thereof,  a 
majority  of  all  the  members  elected  to  each  house,  shall  again 
pass  such  bill,  notwithstanding  the  objections  of  the  president, 
it  shall  become  a law,  and  the  requisition  of  two  thirds  in  such 
case,  according  to  the  existing  constitution,  is  revoked. 

A joint  resolution  was  received  from  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives, to  adjourn  until  Monday. 

Mr.  Kane  moved  to  concur  in  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Clay  opposed  the  motion,  urging  as  a reason,  the  dis- 
tressed condition  of  the  country,  and  the  necessity  of  prompt 
legislation,  in  order  to  relieve  the  public  distresses. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  motion  to  concur,  and 
decided  in  the  negative — yeas  17,  nays  18. 

The  other  proceedings  of  the  day  will  sufficiently  appear 
hereafter.  The  senate  spent  some  time  in  the  consideration  of 
executive  business,  and  adjourned  till  Thursday. 

December  26.  The  senate  met  according  to  adjournment — 
and,  after  one  or  two  small  matters  had  been  disposed  of,  Mr. 


Clay  rose  and  commenced  a strong  and  powerful  speech,  on 
certain  resolutions  recently  offered  by  him  on  the  subject  of  the 
remova'l  of  the  deposites— the  first  of  which  pronounces  that 
the  president,  in  this  matter,  assumed  the  exercise  of  a power 
not  granted  to  him  by  the  constitution  and  laws— and  the  se- 
cond, that  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  secretary  for  the  remo- 
val of  the  deposites  are  unsatisfactory  and  insufficient. 

The  report  of  his  speech,  on  the  first  resolution,  fills  six  co- 
lumns and  a half  of  the  “National  Intelligencer,''’  and  it  being 
understood  that  Mr.  Clay  had  concluded  the  first  part  of  hit 
speech,  the  senate  adjourned  to  Monday. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thursday,  Dec.  19.  [Further  notice  of  proceedings.]  Mr. 
Campbell  P.  White,  Mr.  Gorham , Mr.  White,  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 
Wise,  Mr.  Pinckney,  Mr.  Barnitz,  Mr.  Turner,  were  appointed 
a committee  to  whom  were  referred  the  report  of  the  directors 
of  the  mint,  the  consideration  of  the  state  of  the  coins  and  the 
relative  value  thereof,  and  the  valuation  of  the  foreign  gold  and 
stiver  coins  in  circulation  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Connor,  Mr.  Blair,  (S.  C.)  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Mann,  (Pa.) 
Mr.  Kavanagh,  Mr.  Schley,  Mr.  Lee,  (N.  J.)  were  appointed  a 
committee,  to  which  were  referred  the  papers  in  relation  to 
the  establishment  of  assay  officers,  in  the  gold  regions  of  North 
Carolina,  Virginia,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

Mr.  Whittlesey  called  up  the  consideration  of  the  resolution’ 
laid  by  him  on  the  table  yesterday,  going  to  rescind  so  much  of 
the  rules  of  the  house  as  permits  the  admission  of  every  person 
to  the  floor  of  the  house,  who  shall  be  introduced  by  the  speak- 
er or  by  a member.  The  resolution  was  accordingly  taken  up 
for  consideration,  and  a somewhat  lively  debate  occurred. 

Mr.  Mams  was  opposed  to  the  amendment,  chiefly  on  the 
ground  that  as  similar  facilities  were  granted  by  European  go- 
vernments to  our  citizens  when  abroad,  it  would  be  gratifying 
that  we  should  be  able  to  reciprocate  such  attentions  to  stran- 
gers of  respectability  when  visiting  our  seat  of  government. 

Mr.  Hardin  was  constrained  to  advocate  the  amendment  in 
self  defence.  He  had  scarcely  heard  one  word  of  what  fell 
from  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  and  was  actually 
obliged  to  consult  the  papers  next  morning  to  discover  what 
had  been  done  in  the  house. 

[We  hope  our  readers  will  mark  this  fact,  as  it  claims  their 
indulgence  for  occasional  failures  on  the  part  of  reporters  cor- 
rectly to  give  wliat  is  said  by  the  members  in  debate. — Nat.Int .] 

Mr.  Whittlesey  explained  his  motives  in  offering  the  amend- 
ments which  had  respect  solely  to  the  greater  facility  of  doing 
the  public  business,  which  was  now  much  interrupted  by  the 
crowd  of  strangers  admitted  into  the  lobbies  of  this  house. 

After  some  further  remarks,  Mr.  Whittlesey's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  Wilde  then  moved  further  to  amend  the  rule  respecting 
admission,  so  as  to  strike  out  the  words  “treasurer,  comptroller, 
register,  auditor.” 

Mr.  Ward  called  on  him  for  a reason  why  these  officers 
should  be  taken  out  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  Wilde  said  he  should  go  into  no  discussion,  on  the  old 
maxim,  “de  minimis  non  curat  lex:”  and  as  to  a reason  why 
they  should  be  taken  out  of  the  rule,  it  was  sufficient  to  say, 
that  he  never  bad  been  able  to  discover  why  they  were  ever 
put  in. 

Mr.  Wilde's  proposed  amendment  did  not  prevail. 

A large  number  of  reports  from  different  committees,  on  pri- 
vate bills  or  local  matters  were  received. 


Friday,  Dec.  20.  After  the  usual  morning  business  had  been 
attended  to— 

The  speaker  presented  the  following  report  of  the  commis- 
sioner of  the  public  buildings,  viz: 

Office  of  the  commissioner  of  public  buildings, 
Washington,  Dec.  18 th,  1833. 

To  the  hon.  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives: 

Sir:  In  obedience  to  the  act  of  March  the  3d,  1829,  “making 
appropriations  for  the  public  buildings  and  other  purposes,”  I 
have  the  honor  to  report,  that  the  expenditures  of  the  current 
year,  under  my  direction,  have  been  as  follows,  viz: 

Alterations  and  repairs  in  the  capitol, 
do.  president’s  house, 

Improving  capitol  square. 

do.  president’s  square, 

Pennsylvania  avenue,  - 
Conveying  water  to  the  capitol, 
do.  to  public  offices, 

Paving  terrace  and  foot  way, 

Enclosing  and  improving  public  grounds, 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  ELGAR. 

The  speaker  then  said  that  there  wanted  but  a few  minutes  of 
the  expiration  of  the  hour,  when  the  house,  according  to  a 
standing  rule  for  the  day  [Friday]  would  pass  to  the  considera- 
tion of  private  hills.  He  should  proceed  to  call  for  resolutions, 
unless  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  McDuffie] 
chose  to  move  for  the  unfinished  business,  and  resume  his  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Me.  Duffe  declining — resolutions  were  called. 

Among  tire  resolutions  offered  were  the  following: 

By  Mr.  Stewart,  of  Pennsylvania,' which  lies  on  the  table  one 
day. 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  war  be  directed  to  commu- 
nicate to  this  house  the  reports  of  cols.  Albert  and  Kearney, 
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and  also  the  recent  report  of  capt.  Wm.  Gibbs  McNeill,  of  the 
corps  of  topographical  engineers,  on  the  plan,  construction, 
costs  and  actual  condition  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal. 

Mr.  Selden  submitted  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
read  and  laid  on  the.  table: 

liesqlvef,  That  the  committee  of  ways  and.means  be  instruct- 
ed to  report  a bill^ requiring  the  commissioners  of  the  sinking 
fund  forthwith  to  purchase,  or  otherwise  redeem  the  five  per 
cent,  stocks  of  the  United  States,  and  directing  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  from  time  to  time  to  place  under  the  control  of  said 
commissioner's  such  funds  not  otherwise  required  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  government  as  shall  be  necessary  for  that  object, 
and  in  case  of  deficiency  to  sell  so  much  of-the  stock  of  the 
bank  Of  the  United  States  belonging  to  the  government  as  will 
enable  them  to  complete  the  , purchase. 

After  many  other  resolutions,  of  various  character — 

The  house  then  proceeded  to  the  orders  of  the  day,  and  clear- 
ed the  calendar  of  the  private  bills  ready,  to  be  acted  upon,  pas- 
sing them  through  the,  committee  of  the  whole,  &c. 

Mr.  Whittlesey,  chairman  of  tiie  committee  on  claims,  ex- 
plained on  several  of  the  bills  where  explanation  was  desired, 
exhibiting  his  usual  thorough  acquaintance  with- the  nature  and 
grounds  of  the  claims  submitted  to  the  committee  over  which 
lie  presides. 

After  getting  through,  these  bills,  the  house  adjourned  to  Mon- 
day. 

Monday  Dec.  23.  A variety  of  petitions  and  memorials  were 
presented  and  referred  this  day,  among  which 

Mr.  Wm.  Cost  Johnson  presented  the  proceedings  of  a meet- 
ing of  the  citizens  of  Rockville,  in  Montgomery  county,  Mary- 
land, in  which  they  pray  the  aid  of  the  general  government  to 
construct  a McAdamized  turnpike  road  from  Rockville  to  the 
Monoeacy  river,  a distance  of  twenty  four  miles,  which  is  the 
only  unpaved  part  of  the  great  mail  route  from  t lie  capitol 
of  the  nation  to  the  western  states;  which  was  referred. 

A number  of  private  bills  were  reported  aiid  referred  to  differ- 
ent committees. 

Many  resolutions  were  offered  and  agreed  to,  or  referred — 
generally  of  a private  or  local -nature. 

After  which  Mr.  McDuffie  resumed  his  speech,  but,  at  about 
half  past  3 o’clock  concluded  bis  remarks  that  the  houst:  might 
adjourn. 

Tuesday , Dec.  24.  Mr.  E.  Everett  called  up  his  joint  resolm 
,tion  that  both  houses  should  adjourn  until  Monday  next.  It 
was  agreed  to,  and  sent  to  the  senate,  [which  refused  to  con- 
cur]. The  house  then,  agreed  to  adjourn  to  Friday,  when  it 
should  adjourn. 

Mr.  Pinckney  submitted  the  following  resolutions,  which,  on 
der  a rule  of  the  house,  lies  one  day  on  the  table  before  being 
acted  upon; 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  United  States  be  request- 
ed to  communicate  to  this  house,  if  not  incompatible,  in  his 
opinion,  with  the  public  interest,  a copy  of  the  instructions 
given  to  our  minister  at-Madrid,  relative  to  the  trade  between 
Lire  United  States  and  the. islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  and 
such  information  as  may  be  in  bis  possession,  touching  the 
prospect  of  an  abolition,  by  the.  Spanish  government,  of  the 
discriminating  duties  referred  to  in  bis  message. 

Resolved,  That  the  president  be  requested  to  cause,  to  be  laid 
before  this  house  a statement.of  the  discriminating  duties  levied 
upon  American  vessels  in  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico; 
and,  also,  of  tire-duties  now  imposed  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States  upon  articles  imported  from  those  islands. 

Mr.  Duncan  submitted  the  following  resolution,  which,  under 
,a  rule  of  the  house,  lies  one  day  on  the  table: 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  be  requested  to 
communicate  to  this  house,  whether  any  attempts  have  been 
made  to  evade  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States  by  the  in- 
troduction of  lead  in  56  lb.  weights,  in  statues,  or  in  any  othe^f 
form,  and  whether  any  further  legislation  be  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  revenue,  and  the  manufacturers  of  lead. 

Many  other  resolutions  were  offered,  and  variously  disposed 

,©/. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Davis,  it  was 

Resolved , That  a select  committee  be  appointed  to  be  called 
the  committee  on  patents  granted  for  useful  inventions. 

Twenty  four  private  bills  were  then  read  a third  time  and 
passed,  and  sent  to  the  senate.  And  then  the  house  adjourned. 

PENNSYLVANIA  POLITICS. 

On  the  7th  instant.,  the  two  houses  of  the  legislature  met  in 
convention — to  elect  a senator  of  the  United  States,  when  three 
ballots  took  place  as  follows: 


1st 

2d 

3d 

Samuel  McKean, 

55 

65 

74  i 

Henry  A.  Muhlenberg, 

13 

0 

0 

James  Buchanan, 

7 

9 

5 

Thomas  H.  Crawford, 

12 

21 

19 

Willliam  Clark, 

21 

25 

28 

Adam  King, 

8 

1 

1 

Garrick  Mallary, 

7 

7 

3 

William  Orbison, 

3 

2 

0 

Richard  Rush, 

3 

3 

0 

William  J.  Duane, 

1 

0 

0 

So  Samuel  McKean  was  elected  a senator  for  six  vears  from 

the  3d  of  March  last,  in 
service  had  expired. 

the  place  of  Mr.  Dallas, 

whose  period 

We  add  a few  selections  from  the  “democratic”  papers,  pub- 
lished a few  weeks  ago— as  curiosities: 

From  the  Lancaster  Journal.  “We  cannot  think  it  possible 
that  a man  so  decidedly  hostile  to  both  the  president  and  vice 
; president- --of  the  United  States,  as  general  McKean  lias,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  shown  himself  to  be,  will,  or  indeed 
can,  be  elected  to  the  senate  of  the  United  Slates,  by  a party 
professedly  friendly  to  the  administration  of  the  general  govern- 
ment. It  is  enough  that  a man  so  obnoxious  to  a largq  portion 
of  the  party,  is  tolerated  in  lliestate  government,  where  he  now 
is;  and  -tile  office  holders  under  the  state  government,  who  are 
urging  his  election- to  the  senate, had  better  he  content— or, 
they  may  sow  in  the  wind,  and  reap  in  the  whirlwind.” 

From  the  complexion  of  the  returns  of  the  members  elected 
to  our  state  legislature,  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  gen.  McKean 
will  be  permitted  to  remain  where  lie  is,  and  a real -friend  of  the 
administration  at  Washington  will  be  sent  to  represent  Penn- 
sylvania in  the  senate  of  tins  United  States. 

From  the  Pittsburgh  Mercury.  The  Pennsylvanian  is  of  opi- 
nion that  our  next  United  States  senator  will  be  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing persons— Duane,  Dallas.  Henry  Horn.  Buchanan  or 
Muhlen burg.  The  Blairsville  Record  says — “Either  of  them 
will  do — none  better.”  Good!  ' 

From  the  Pennsylvanian.  We  invite  attention  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  meeting  at  William-pot t.  They  indicate  any 
thing  but  the  success  of  -general  McKean. 

We  ought,  add  many  others,  out  of  some  scraps  that  we  had 
laid  aside — but  these  are  enough. 

The  “by  authority”  press  in  several  other  states  was  busy. 
The  Chnmbershurgh  Telegraph  having  warmly  recommended 
Mr.  Crawford,  one  of  those  ahoye.  voted  for,  the  Giofye  said — 

.Without-subjecting  ourselves  to  the  imputation  of  interfer- 
ence in  the  local  elections  of  Pennsylvania,  we  trust  we  may 
be  permitted  to  add  our  testimony  to  that,  of  the  Franklin  Tele- 
graph and  Harrisburg  Reporter,  in  f a-vnr  of  the  personal  and  po- 
litical worth  of  Mr.  Crawford.  Pennsylvania,  we  sincerely  be- 
lieve, never  bad  a more  amiable,  excellent  or  popular  represen- 
tative at  Washington,  than  Mr.  Crawford.  He  showed  himself 
true  to  his  friends — to  hi<  constituents  and  the  administration; 
and  secured  the  respect  of  the  honest  men  of  all  parties. 

From  the  Somerset  [2V.  J.)  Messenger.  Gen.  McKean,  a pro- 
minent man  in  Pennsylvania,  who  has  had  bis  eyes  fixed  wist- 
fully upon  the^senator’s  Veat  for  some  years,  and  who  came 
within  a fraction  of  being  elected,  last  winter,  appears  to  be 
losing  ground  with  the  people.  They  suspect  his  political -in- 
tegrity, and  accuse,  him  of  being  the  instigator  of  those'measures 
which  placed  that  state  in  such  a ridiculous  attitude  pending 
the  late  presidential  election.  He  will  not  be  elected. 

Since  the  election  of  gen.  McKean. 

From  the  Pennsylvanian  of  Dec.  11.  We  invite  attention  to 
the  letter  of  our  Harrisburg  correspondent.  His  assertions  in 
respect  to  general  McKean,  we  know  to  be  correct.  He  is  op- 
posed to  the  United  States  bank,  and  uncommitted  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a national  convention.  That  he  will  go  with  the  general 
administration,  we  have  no  doubt,  and  prove  an  unflinching 
friend  through  any  storm  that  may  arise.  The  nationals  have 
rejoiced  prematurely;  the  new  senator  will  hold  no  alliance 
with  them.  Gen.  McKean  knows  tire  sentiments  of  democratic 
Pennsylvania,  and  will  endeavor  to  fulfil  their  wishes. 

From  the  Philadelphia  ITerald.  “This  result  (the  election  of 
gen.  MeK.)  cannot  be  misunderstood.  It  is  a verdict  passed  by 
the  democracy  on  the  question  agitated  in  connection  with  the 
senatorial  election.  Samuel  McKean  has  been  elected  as  an  op- 
ponent of  Martin  Van.Buren,  as  an  enemy  of  the  national  con- 
vention, as  a foe  to  the  kitchen  cabinet.  Every  means  within  the 
each  of  the  office  holders  was  arrayed  to  prostrate  him:  and 
when  that  was  found  ineffectual,  threats  and  persuasions  were 
used  to  procure  from  him  an  avowal  of  friendship,  an  expression 
of  regret  for  his  past  opposition;  any  thing  in  short,  that  would 
justify  their  support  of  him.  HE  REFUSED.  He  stood  firm 
bv  bis  principles,  and  the  democracy  of  the  legislature  stood 
firmly  by  him.  The  opposition,  maddened  by  bis  intrepid  defi- 
ance of  their  menaces,  and  bis  determined  stand  on  the  subject 
of  n national  convention,  redoubled  their  exertions.  You  al- 
ready have  the  result;  and  can  measure  the  strength  of  the  Al- 
bany regency  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  down— down  forever, 
Pennsylvania  stands,  as  she.  has  ever  stood,  erect  and  indepen- 
dent. She  will  never  be  harnessed  to  the  car  of  the  Albany  re- 
gency: arid  those  who  have  essayed  to  degrade  and  humiliate 
'her,  may  turn  their  attention  elsewhere.  Here  they  are  forever 
defeated.” 

From  the  Pennsylvanian  of  Dec.  14.  No  politician  could  de- 
sire a better  opportunity  for  redeeming  himself  from  the  slurs  of 
opponents,  and  for  placing  himself  high  in  the  affections  of  his 
constituents,  than  that  which  is  afforded  by  the  position  in  which 
general  McKean  now  stands.  He  will  at  once  redeem  himself 
from  every  suspicion,  by  showing  that  he  is  determined  to  re- 
present the  will  of  Pennsylvania,  known  directly  from  the  peo- 
ple, and  not  distilled  through  any  alembic.  They  will  appreci- 
ate and  honor  a straight  forward  course.  Firm  and  consistent 
themselves,  they  desire  those  qualities  in  their  representatives, 
though  it  is  not  always  their  good  fortune  to  have  such  reason- 
able desires  gratified.  The  mongrel  opposition  claim  general 
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McKean — each  petty  interest  claims  him.  It  now  remains  with 
him  to  show  the  validity  of  their  claims.  He  belongs  to  the 
people — they  who  by  a triumphant  majotity  of  twenty-five  thou- 
sand, taught  the  bank  faction  the  difference  between  virtue  and 
money. 

The  Pittsburgh  Advocate  publishes  a letter  from  Harrisburgh, 
which  speaking,  of  the  election  of  gen.  McKean  says— Confi- 
dently as  I anticipated  this  result,  I was  not  prepared  for  so 
decisive  a triumph;  as  it  is,  Mr.  McKean  owes  much  of  his 
success  to  the  fortuitous  circumstance  of  the  names  of  his  friends 
beina  the  first  called,  as  the  election  was  to  the  very  last  doubt- 
ful, and  few,  very  few,  wtire  committed  in  favor . of  either'  can- 
didate until  the  time  carne  when  they  were  called  upon  for- their 
votes,  vyhicli  were  given  in  many  instances  with  fear  and 
trembling.  The. result  has  made  many  dough  faees  here,  as  it 
will  doubtless  with  you.  The  embassy  from  the  empire  state 
aie  busily  engaged  swearing  and  packing  up;  no  doubt  can  now 
be  entertained  of  a general  blow  up  between  the  friends  and 
enemies  of  the  “little  magician.”  The  national  republican 
strength  went  with  the  friends  of  Mr.  McKean.  Mr.  Rush  re- 
ceived three,  votes  on  the  first  ballot,  two  on  the  second,  and 
none  on  the  third— a good  earnest  of  the  estimation  in  which  he 
is  now  held  even  by  that  party  in  whose  arms  he  has  thrown 
himself. 

From  the  (Pittsburgh)  Alleghany  Democrat.  “We  cannot 
repress  our  exultation  at  the  election  of  general  McKean  to  the 
United  States  senate.  He  was  bitterly  opposed  by  a set  of  would 
be  dictators,  in  this  city — and  ice  feel  gratified  at  their  discomfi- 
ture. Senator  McKean,  we  feel  confident,  will  gbly  and  faith- 
fully represent  the  interest  of  his  constituents.  Let  the  disap- 
pointed junto  carp  at  his  election — they  will  procure  no  sympa- 
thy -from  the  pu  bl-ie.  This  is  the  first,  and,  unless  they  mend  their 
ways , not 5.  the  last  defeat  they  will  lament.” 

The  Pennsylvanian  of  the  \3th  December , after  many  “wise 
saws,”  and  a quotation  from  the  “Harrisburgh  Reporter”  which 
is  said  to  be  a “democratic  paper  ofgreat  influence,”  observes — 

‘•The  Reporter  does  not  speak  unadvisedly.  From  its  advan- 
tageous position,  it  speaks  at  least-semi  officially.  And  now 
having  sustained  our  former  assertions,  we  are  content  to  leave 
the  full  proof  to  gen.  McKean’s  senatorial  course.  The  lines 
in  that  body  are  fully  and  fairly  drawn.  Every  man  rnust  show 
at  once  where  he  stands,  and  with  whom  he  will  strive  in.  the 
contest.  Gen.  McKean  knows  well  what  the  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania expect  from  him.” 

“The  declarations  made  by  the  letter  writer  from  Harrisburgh 
in  many  of  our  city  papers,  are  laughed  at  by  the  members  of 
both  houses.  We  know  that  Mr.  McKean,  is,  and  ever  has 
^ .been  opposed  to  the. United  Slates  bank — he  approves  of  the 
removal  of  the  deposites,  and  will,  in  short,  go  with  the  demo- 
cratic party  in  every  thing,  national  convention  and  all,.  What 
say  the  lo  triumphe  gentry  to  that?” 

[We  might  add  several  pages  of  similar  matter.  If  the  world 
had  been  coming  to  an  end,  the  subject  would  have  hardly  been 
of  more  exciting  interest  than  was  the  election  of  Mr.  McKean 
among  the  “men  of  principle  according  to  their  interest” po- 
liticians of  Pennsylvania;  but  upon  the  top  of  the  whole  we 
have  the  following.] 

To  the  editors  of  the  American  Sentinel. 

Gentlemen — Truly  sensible  of  the  limited. importance  due  to 
my  opinions  on  the  prominent  topics  which  are  beginning  to 
agitate  the  publie.mind  in  reference  to  ulterior  results*  l un- 
feignerily  regret  the  necessity  of  thus,  under  my  own  signature, 
contradicting  an  assertion  calculated  to  exhibit  me  to  public 
view  as  vacillating  upon  a point  on  which  1 supposed  there 
could  bo  no  doubt — I allude  to  that  portion  of  a letter  purport- 
ing to  have  emanated  from  a responsible  source  at  Harrisburgh, 
and  published  in  a Philadelphia  paper  of  yesterday,  stating  that  I 
am  in  favor  of  a national  convention  for  the  purpose  of  nomi- 
nating a.  candidate  for  thff migxT  presidency.  The  assertion  is 
wholly  gratuitous  and  without,  foundation,  ffl  reference  to 
that  subject,  I have  held  but  one  language  at  all  times,  and  on 
all  occasions,  and  to  all  persons,  whether  friends  or  opponents: 
I am,  and  always  have 'been,  decidedly,  and  unequivocally  op- 
posed to  this  singular  innovation-upon  dieres^PSKihga" usages,  of 
the  democratic  party,  and  adverse  to  the  consummation  of  the 
single  and  especial  object  intended  to  be  accomplished  by  it.  In 
haste,  I am  your  obedient  servant,  SAMUEL  McKEAN. 

Washington  city,  December  15,  1833. 

From  the  Pennsylvanian,  December  19. 

PENNSYLVANIA  ERECT — NATIONAL  CONVENTION!! 

Convention  of  the  democratic  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  le- 
gislature. 

At  a convention  of  the  democratic  members  of  both  branches 
of  the  legislature  of  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  as- 
sembled at  the  state  capitol  at  Harrisburg  on  Monday  the  16th 
day  of  December,  A-  D.  1833— in  pursuance  of  notice.  The 
convention  was  organized  by  electing  Thos.  Ringland,  esq.  of 
Washington  county,  speaker  of  the  senate,  president,  and  Da- 
vid S.  Hassington,  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  Thomas  J.  Hes- 
ton of  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  William  Robinson,  jr.  of  the 
county  of  Alleghany,  and  Thomas  S.  Cunningham,  of  the  coun- 
ty of  Mercer,  vice  presidents;  and  Wilber  Worthington,  of  the 
county  of  Chester,  and  Charles  Penrose,  of  the  county  of  Cum- 
berland, secretaries.  Whereupon,  the  following  resolutions 
were  offered  by  Thos.  H.  Crawford,  of  the  county  of  Franklin, 
considered,  and  adopted. 


Resolved,  That  this  meeting  approves  of  the  nomination  of 
candidates  for  the  offices  of  president  and  vice  president  of  the 
United  States,  by  a national  convention,  to  be  composedof  dele- 
gates from  the  several -states  of  the  union. 

Resolved,  That  a committee  of  thirteen  persons  be  appointed 
by  the  president  and  vice  presidents  to  draft  resolutions  expres- 
sive of  the  sense  of  this  meeting,  and  an  address  to  the  demo- 
cratic republicans  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  following  committee,  in  pursuance  of  the  second  resolu- 
tion, was  then  appointed,  viz. 

Thos.  H.  Crawford  of  Franklin,  John  Klingenemith,  jr.  of 
Westmoreland,  Francis  J.  Harper  of  Philadelphia  county,  John 
Dickey  of  Beaver,  Henry  Petriken  of  Centre,  John  Matheys 
of  Montgomery,  Jos.  Enix  of  Fayette,  Jacob  Stoever  of  Leba- 
non, Jacob  U.  Snyder  of  Berks,  John  R.  Donnell  of  York,  Jas. 
Thompson  of  Venango,  Sami.  McKeehan  of  Cumberland,  and 
Wm.  Piatt  of  Lycoming. 

On  motion  of  William  MeCreerv  of  Washington,  it  was  then 
resolved,  that  when  this  meeting  adjourn,  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Thursday  evening,  next,  at  half  past  7 o’clock,  P.  M.;  and  that 
the  proceedings,  signed  by  th.e  president,  vice  presidents  and  se* 
cretaries,  be  published  in  the  democratic  papers  in  Harrisburg, 
and  throughout  the  commonwealth. 

Adjourned. 


THOMAS  RINGLAND,  Pres’t. 
David  S.  Hassinger,  } 

Thos.  J.  Heston, 

Wm.  Robinson,  Jr. 

Thos.  S.  Cunningham, 

Wilmer  Worthington, 


Charles  B.  Penrose, 


Sec’rres. 


Vice  pres’ts. 


On  which  the  Pennsylvanian  remarks— 

The  key  stone  state'now  stands  where  she  should.  The  ef- 
forts of  selfish  politicians,  artful  disorganisers,  and  disguised 
enemies,  are  turned  upon  themselves! — The  democracy  of 
Pennsylvania  is  at.  last  faithfully,  firmly  represented,  and  after 
this  decisive  movement,  she  will  assume  that  glorious  station 
in  the  galaxy  of  the  union  to  which  her  merits  so  fully  entitle 
her. 

We  now  begin  a new  era  in  Pennsylvania  politics.  The  un- 
ceasing labors  of  the  liberal  party  are  at  last  successful. — The 
progress  of  opinion  among  the  people  has  been  silent,  but  ra- 
pid, and  this  expression  is  no  more  than  a fair  representation  of 
their  feelings  on  the  subject.  Their  motto  is  “state  nomina- 
tions FOR  STATE  PURPOSES — NATIONAL  NOMINATIONS  FOR  NA 
TIONAL  PURPOSES!!” 


BANK  fTEMS  AND  SCRAPS. 


FROM  VARIOUS  SOURCES  — FOR  REFERENCE. 

Extract  of  a letter  from  an  officer  of  the  United  States  army,  now 
in  North  Carolina. 

“We  were  paid  off  the  other  day  in  Norfolk  (Va.)  bills,  to 
which  I did  not  at  the  time  object,  because  1 did  not  know  how 
they  would  pass.  But  I find  they  will  not  pass  at  all,  and  a great 
proportion  of  those  received  by  officers  here  have  been  sent 
back  for  exchange.  The  merchants  will  not  take  them,  and  of 
course  I shall  remonstrate  against  receiving  them- in  future,  in 
which  case  the  paymaster  will  have  to  transport  specie.” 

This  is  one  of  the  great  national  results  of  the  removal  of  the 
deposites.  [N.  Y.  papers. 


It  is  a fact  that  the  receivers  of  public  moneys  from  distant 
places,  bring  in  gold  and  silver,  and  United  States  bank  notes, 
arid  sell  them  to  the  brokers,  and  take  currency  which  is  at 
one,  to  one  and  a half,  and  two  per  cent,  discount,  and  make 
their  payments  in  it.  This  is  one  of  a thousand  benefits  that  re- 
sult from  the  removal  of  the  deposites.  [Cincin.  D.  Adv. 


The  United  States  Gazette  says  that  a person  at  Brownsville, 
Pa.  wishing  to  take  out  a patent,  obtained  and  transmitted  a 
draught  on  the  office  of  the  bank  of  the  U.  States  at- Washington, 
which  was  returned  from  the  patent  office,  with  a notice  that 
other  money  should  he  forwarded! 


It  is  stated  that  a sudden  demand,  through  the  agency  of  a 
broker,  was  lately  made  on  the  offiee  of  the  bank  at  Savannah 
for  the  sum  of  350,000  dollars  in  specie — which  was  promptly 
satisfied.  It  will  be  found  that  two  parties  can  play  at  this 
game.  There  is  much  reason  fo  apprehend  that  persons  in  the 
employment  of  the  government  are  in  close  connexion  with  the 
gamblers  in  stocks,  shavers  of  bank  notes,  and  dealers  iu  the 
currency. 

The  Albany  Argus  contains  a list  of  eighty  applications  for 
new  hanks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  48,000,000  dollars,  and 
a list  of  thirteen  banks  desiring  to  iucrease  their  capitals  in  the 
sum  of  4,000,000 — together  making  the  snug  amount  of  fifty 
millions  of  new  bank  stock!  What  a glorious  field  for  gambling 
will  be  opened  in  New  York,  should  those  petitions  be  granted! 
The  brokers  will  live  “in  clover.” 


One  large  bank  and  several  with  smaller  capitals,  are  talked 
of  in  Kentucky.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  former  desolations 
though  such  establishments  in  this  state,  are  not  wholly  forgot- 
ten. Some  new  banks  may  be  useful,  but  batches  of  them  must 
be  injurious  to  any  agricultural  community. 

Great  dissatisfaction  is  said  to  exist  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  state  of  Illinois,  in  consequence  of  the  post  office  depart- 
ment having  sent  to  that  region,  for  the  payment  of  the  public 
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creditors  there,  notesaf  a private  hank  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton. The  merchants  r efuse  to  receive  them,  and  those  .who 
have  been  paid  in  such  notes,  are  obliged  to  make  a discount  of 
five  per  cent,  to  convert  them  into  current  money. 

Application  is  intended  to-be  made  to  the  next  general  assem- 
bly of  the  slate  of  Maryland,  for  an  act  of  incorporation  for  the 
Merchants’  bank  of  Baltimore,  with  a capital. of  two  millions  of 
dollars. 

It  is  said  that  the  Manhattan  bank  lias  loaned  the  post  office 
department  one  hundred  thousand  dollars!  It  is  hard  to  believe 
this! 

The  N.  Y.  Commercial  Advertiser  informs— that  the  money 
for  the  payment  of  the  crew  of  the  sloop  of  war  Warren,  dis- 
charged a few  days  since  in  Philadelphia,  was  drawn  from  the 
United  States  bank  by  a regular  warrant  in  notes  of  that  insti- 
tution, which  were  exchanged  for  the  notes  of  the  Girard  bank 
amounting  to  $29,000,  with  which  the  sailors  were  paid— -but 
that  the  whole  was  immediately  exchanged  for  specie  and  notes 
of  the  bank  of  the  United  Stales,  and  returned  the  next  morn 
ing  to  the  Girard  bank.  It  must,  from  this  transaction,  appear 
evident  to  every  reflecting,  intelligent  individual,  that  every  ef 
fort  is  making  toeramp  the  circulation  of  the  United  States 
bank,  and  necessarily  to  compel  a contraction  of  their  business. 

Mr.  Amos  Kendall,  in  liis  circular  to  the  banks,  said — “it  is 
deemed  probable  by  the  goum»nenf,that  the  bank  of  the  United 
States  will  not  be  re  chartered,  and  that  no  other  institution 
will  be  established  by  congress  to  supply  its  place  as  agent  of 
the  treasury. 

“As  it  is  now  less  than  three  years  to  the  expiration  of  its 
charter,  the  president  thinks  it  his  duty  to  look  to  the  means  by 
which  the  service  it  now  renders  to  the  government  is  thoreafier 
to  be  performed,  and  if  sufficient  reasons  shall  exist,  the  govern- 
ment may  desire  to  employ  another  agent,  or  other  agents,  at 
an  earlier  period.” 

A full  list  of  the  state  banks  in  which  the  public  money  is 
deposited,  is  desirable.  Some  of  them  are  very  slender  con- 
cerns. 

A writer  in  the  Charleston  Mercury  observes,  in  relation  to 
the  conduct  of  president  Jackson — 

He  has  usurped  to  himself  the  right  of  disposing  and  remov- 
ing, as  he  pleases,  the  revenues  of  the  country,  and  thus  virtual- 
ly of  establishing  banks,  without  even  the  consent  of  congress, .or 
any  other  branch  of  the  federal  government,  to  the  whole  of 
whose  branches  combined  this  competency  has  been  so  frequent- : 
ly  denied,  not  only  by  himself,  but  by  many  of  our  most  able' 
and  illustrious  statesmen  from  the  time  of  the  immortal  Jef- 
ferson. r 

Dr.  Cooper,  of  South  Carolina,  closes  his  essays  upon  the 
United  States  bank,  with  the  following  language: 

“Mr.  Biddle  has  been  blamed  for  incurring  expense  in  laying 
before  the  public  the  defences  of  the  institution  over  which  he 
presides,  in  reply  to  the  incessant  attacks  made  upon  it.  He 
would  have  been,  not  so  much  an  imbecile  president  of  that  in- 
stitution, as  a traitor  to  his  trust,  if  he  had  omitted  this  part  of 
his  duty,  and  left  the  cause  of  the  bank  to  the  mercy  of  its  ene- 
mies, with  objections  unanswered,  and  calumnies  unrepelled. 
If  he  did  not  pay  the  presses  that  gave  circulation  to  his  defen 
ces,  he  ought  to  have  paid  them;  for  they  subsist  on  such  remu- 
neration, and  arc  honestly  entitled  to  it..” 

Some  of  the  papers  insist  that  Reuben  M.  Whitney  has  been 
appointed  inspector,  or  something  else,  Of  the  selected  state 
banks,  with  the  promise  of  a round  salary. 

Mr.  Ritchie,  speaking  of  the  removal  of  the  deposites,  said — 
“It  seems  to  us  that  the  president  disclaims  all  desire  to  dic- 
tate to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury— but  only  to  press  upon  him 
liis  own ‘view  of  the  considerations  which  impel  to  immediate 
action.’  Ifthese  views  were  not  conclusive  upon  the  mind  of 
the  secretary,  it  appears  to  us,  that  the  president  ought  to  have 
been  content  ivith  doing  his  duty,  and  leaving  the  responsibility 
where  the  law  had  left  it,  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary.  The  pre- 
sident might  have,  in  the  mean  time,  obtained  information  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  depositing  the  public  money  in  the  state  banks. 
For  this  cause  alone  he  should  not  have  removed  the  secretary, 
and  appointed  a substitute.  A people,  jealous  of  its  liberties, 
should  watch  the  exercise  of  the  executive  powers,  and  par- 
ticularly where  the  public  purse  is  concerned.  The  most  vir- 
tuous chief  magistrate  may  be  led  into  error.  His  very  virtues 
may  betray  him.  His  indignation  against  the  abuses  of  others 
may  prompt  him  to  the  adoption  of  a remedy  which  lie  errone- 
ously considers  within  the  strict  line  of  his  duty.” 

And  again— “We  confess,  that  we  should  have  desired  this 
measure  of  withdrawing  the  deposites,  to  have  been  for  some 
time  suspended.  We  should  have  preferred  them  to  remain  in 
the  bank,  and  things  to  remain  in  statu  quo.  We  doubted  the 
policy  of  the  measure  in  relation  to  the  bank,  a3  well  as  to  the 
public.  W e also  entertain  doubts  about  the  power  of  the  presi- 
dent to  control  the  administration  of  the  treasury  department  in 
this  behalf.  We  have  rot  examined  the  question  in  all  its  as- 
pects, and  will  not,  therefore,  undertake  at  this  time  to  pro 
nounce  a positive  opinion.” 

[Fal,  la!,  ral!— da,  de,  di,  do,  du!] 

The  Richmond  Whig  says  thatthe  public  depositebank  in  that 
state,  the  bank  ofVirginia,  was  short  of  its  capital  five  nor  cent. 

Us  last  exhibit  to  the  legislature. 


A New  York  paper  gives  a list  of  20  banks  in  that  state  which, 
at  a late  period,  had  $4,282,651  in  circulation;  199,845  dollars  in 
specie, in  their  vaults. 

From  the  Boston  Post.  “One  of  the  best  things  done  by  our 
Saviour,  while  on  earth,  was  to  overturn  the  money  changers y 
table,  in  the  temple;  and  of  all  the  deeds  of  hzs  servant,  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  none  is  more  refreshing  to 
the  friends  of  the  people’s  rights,  than  his  close  imitation  of  his 
master’s  most  holy  example.” 

From  the  -New  York  Standard  of  November  18 — “Let  the 
impression  once  become  general  that,  he  [Mr.  Biddle]  is  pursuing 
an  uncalled  for  and  tyrannical  severity  towards  his  debtors, 
and  it  will  no  longer  be  considered  a point  of  honor  to  meet  en- 
gagements promptly  at  the  United  States  bank;  even  law  is  not 
efficient  without  the  force  of  public  opinion  to  make  it  so.” 

From  the  Globe.  “We  have  hitherto  had  nothing  to  do  with 
runs  upon  Mr.  Biddle’s  bank  in  the- east  or  west.  But  we  tell 
him  plainly,  if  lie  persists  in  his  determination  to  bring  embar- 
rassment on  the  country,  and  ruin  on  his  debtors,  by  exorbitant 
curtailments  beyond  vvbat  is  necessary  to  pay  tip  the  public  de- 
posites, we  will,  by  every  means  we  can  lawfully  use  or  sug- 
gest, make  his  bank  feel  the  effects  of  his  reckless  course.  In 
more  ways  than  one  can  the  people  of  this  country  make  their 
power  manifest;  and  the  trepidation  displayed  in  the  bank  hive 
when  the  people,  in  a portion  of  Kentucky,  by  a spontaneous 
movement,  began  last  year  to  cash  its  paper,  has  taught  ns  how 
to  make  war  with  effect,  whenever  the  conduct  of  the  bank 
shall  make  it  necessary  t>r  expedient.” 

A letter  from  Washington,  published  in  a New  York  paper, 
speaking  of  the  $500,000  checks,  said — 

“To  guard  against  the  consequences  upon  the  mercantile 
community  of  a sudden  call  for  the  balances  due  from  the  state 
banks  in  specie,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  I understand, 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  state  banks,  selected  by  him  in  vour 
city,  draughts  on  the  branch  for  a million  and  a half  of  dollars, 
with  instructions  to  use  them  only  in  the  event  of  a sudden  call 
for  the  existing  balances,  or  a refusal  to  receive  in  deposite  the 
distant  branch  notes  paid  in  on  account  of  the  public  revenue.” 
[That  is — the  checks  were  issued  to  enable  the  favored  hanks 
to  pay  their  own  debts  with  the  public  money.  There  is  no 
mistake  about  this — and  such  was  the  operation  of  most  of 
the  many  checks  which  have  been  issued  ] 

Among  the  charges  that  have  been  put  forth  in  lengthened 
detail  against  the  bank,  is  a statement  that  141,634  dollars  have 
been  paid  to  “lawyers,”  from  1818  to  1831,  or  in  the  space  of  14 
years.  Considering  the  large  number  of  prosecutions  which  the 
bank  has  been  compelled  to  make,  as  well  for  the  recovery  of 
its  debts,  as  for  the  punishment  of  counterfeiters,  and  especially 
soon  after  the  period,  when  Mr.  Cheves  was  called  to  the  presi- 
dency, it  would  seem  that  an  average  of  10,000  dollars  a year 
cannot  be  regarded  as  an  extravagant  sum.  It  is  a much  less 
one,  indeed,  than  we  had  expected  that  it  was. 

It  is  asked — Is  not  the  selection  of  certain  state  banks  to  hold 
the  government  deposites,  equivalent  to  chartering  certain  Unit- 
ed States  banks?  If  so,  does  not  the  power  of  chartering  banks 
devolve  on  the  secretary  of  the  treasury? 

The  following  profligate  proposal  is  found  in  the  Troy  Budget: 
“There  is  one  method  by  which  emperor  Biddle  may  be  shorn 
of  his  power.  Let  congress  take  the  bank  out  of  his  hands,  and 
place  it  in  the  hands  of  trustees  invested  with  full  powers  to 
close  its  concerns.  The  people  would,  in  that  ease,  be  relieved 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  monarch,  and  the  debts  of  the  bank 
would  be  collected  in  a reasonable  time,  without  an  unneces- 
sary pressure  upon  the  business  of  the  country.  If  it  should  be 
said,  the  bank  is  protected  by  its  -charter  against  such  a mea- 
sure, we  answer,  the  transactions  of  the  bank  have  been  suffi- 
ciently unjustifiable  to  work  a forfeiture  of  that  charier.” 
[What,  seize  upon  twenty  eight  millions  of  dollars  belonging 
to  private  individuals,  and  place  the  property  in  the  keeping  of 
? The  bank  has  not  refused  to  pay  its  debts.  The  pre- 
sent great  complaint  is  that  it  is  too  able  to  pay  them.  The  ex- 
actions of  Davoust  at  Hamburg,  or  the  sacking  of  St.  Sebastians, 
were  not  more  flagitious  than  this  project.  And  besides,  con- 
gress has  no  power  over  this  matter.  A scire  facias  may  be  or- 
dered, but  it  is  the  judiciary  that  must  decide  upon  the  case]. 

Mr.  Duane’s  14th  reason  for  not  removing  the  deposites  runs 
thus: 

“Because  I believe  that  the  efforts,  made  in  various  quarters 
to  hasten  the  removal  of  the  deposites,  did  not  originate  with 
patriots  orstatesmen,  but  in  schemes  to  promote  selfish  and 
factious  purposes.” 

There  has  been  much  excitement,  in  several  parts  of  the  west, 
on  account  of  forced  circulations  of  bank  notes  with  which  the 
people  are  not  acquainted,  and  which  they  are  compelled  to  sell 
to  the  shavers — .as  milch  as  5 perct.  being  cut  off  in  many  cases. 
It  would  not  surprise  us  to  hear  that  persons  disbursing  public 
moneys  in  the  notes  of  certain  state  banks,  were  discovered  to 
be  tiie  purchasers  of  such  notes  from  those  ori  whom  they  im- 
posed them.  But  so  far  as  public  officers  shall  be  concerned  in 
this,  it  may  only  be  shavings  for  shave. 

It  would  gratify  a just  curiosity  to  know  what  proportion  of 
the  stock  of  the  Manhattan  bank  at  New  York,  one  of  the  new 
deposite  banks,  is  owned  by  the  marquis  of  Carmaerthcn,  which, 
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it  is  said,  has  lately  loaned  800,000  dollars  to  the  Wall  street 
brokers. 

T,he  “Norfolk  Herald”  of  the  4tli  inst.  says: 

The  following  communication  we  trust  will  find  its  way  to 
the  eye  of  the  president.  The  fact  it  discloses  is  an  index,  as 
plain  as  the  sun  at  noon  day,  of  the  evils  in  reser-ve  for  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  people,  when  the  present  equal  and 
wholesale  state  of  the  currency  shall  be  broken  down  with  the 
extinction  of  the  United  States  bunk  charter.  If  such  things 
are  found  iri  the  green  tree,  what  shall  they  be  in  the  dry? 

“ Communication.  The  United  States’  troops  which  left  Old 
Point  a few  days  since,  were  paid  in  tire  bank  of  Virginia  notes; 
and  these  poor  fellows  had  to  pay  twelve  and  a half  cents  in  the 
dollar',  at  the  moment  of  embarking  to  serve  their  country,  to 
procure  United  States  bank  notes  that  would  be  of  use  to  them 
when  they  should  arrive  south — this,  too,  from  a .pittance  of 
six  dollars  per  nionth.  Eye  Witness.” 

Admit  that  they  might  have  got  rid  of  their  Virginia  money, 
even  at  Savannah,  at  a less  sacrifice,  yet  how  was  the  poor 
soldier  who  never  speculated  in  the  money. market-or  exchang- 
es, to  know  that;  he  only  knew  that  slate  bank  notes  in  one 
section  of  the  union  were  not  current  in  a "distant  one,  and 
concluding  that  his  money  would  not  pass  where  he  was  going, 
he  thought  it  best  to  get  what  he  could  for  it  in  cur ren t coin  — 
that  he  might  not  find  himself  in  the  situation  of  one  destitute 
with  money  in  his  pocket.  If  these  poor  fellows  who  were  so 
mercilessly  shaved,  had  had  more  experience  in  money  mat- 
ters, they  might  have  fared  better;  but  then  the  chance  is,  that 
they  would  never  have  sought  the  army  as  a refuge  from  pover- 
ty. It  will  readily  be  perceived,  then,  that  the  great  mass  of 
evils  resulting  from  a deranged  and  unequal  currency  will  fall 
on  the  poor  and  inexperienced  part  of  the  people.  We  call 
upon  the  president,  thereof,  standing  as  he  does  in  the  attitude 
of  guardian  of  the  rights  of  the  people  against  the  operation  of 
mischievous  legislation,  to  dash  this  cup  of  oppression  from 
their  lips.  Is  he  the  poor  man’s  friend  and  will  yet  tolerate  his 
ruin?  It  cannot  be!* 

The  Ohio  Republican  says— The  brokers,  at  St.  Louis,  are 
reaping  a rich  harvest  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  the  de- 
posites. The  creditors  of  the  United  Slates  in  that  region 
used  heretofore  to  be  paid  off  in  draughts  upon  the  branch  of 
the  United  States  bank  at  St.  Louis,  that  answered  the  mer- 
chants trading  east  as  well  as  the  mother  hank  notes.  Now, 
paper  of  tlie  pet  bank  at  Washington,  is  transmitted  to  dis- 
charge ‘those  debts,  that  is  at  4 and  5 per  cent,  'discount  at  St. 
Louis.  There  is  considerable  excitement  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  northern  part  of  Illinois,  in  consequence  of  this 
state  of  things. 

A new  bank  charter  has  passed  the  legislature  of  Tennessee. 
The  name  is  the  “Planters  bank  of  Tennessee,”  and  the  capital 
is  two  millions.  The  charter  provisions  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  Union  bank,  of  which  we  published  an  account  last  year, 
•except  that  the  state  holds  no  stock  in  the  Planters’  bank. 

PRIDE  AND  ITS  PUNISHMENT. 

The  New  York  “Evening  Star”  says— 

Our  readers  may  possibly  remember  a long  letter  written  by 
Mr.  Kendall  to  the  editor  of  the  Standard,  dated  the  9th  of  Oc- 
tober, containing  calculations  respecting  the  bank:  we  extract 
the  following  passages  to  show  its  tone  and  its  prophetic  man- 
ner: 

“When  you  consider  that  the  public  moneys  in  the  bank 
were  about  $9,868,000;  that  their  sudden  withdrawal  would 
carry  with  it  probably  $3,000,000  out  of  the  private  deposites 
now  amounting  to  about  $8,000,000;  that  the  bank  has  now  to 

gay  two  or  three  millions  of  the  three  per  cents,  deferred  in 
iurope;  and  that  upon  so  extensive  a curtailment  of  business, 
many  millions  of  its  nineteen  millions  in  circulation  must  soon 
return  upon  it;  you  will  perceive  that  sudden  withdrawal  of  the 
public  monies  would  at  once  destroy  it.  Yes,  sir,  this  boasting 
giant  is  now  bat  a reptile  beneath  the  feet  of  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  which  he  can  crush  at  will.  It  exists  by  his  forbear- 
ance, and  will,  for  the  next  forty  days;  and  great  forbearance 
will  it  require  to  save  it  from  destruction.” 

“But  do  not  suppose  the  bank  will  be  permitted  to  pursue  a 
hostile  course  towards  the  state  institutions,  and  thereby  pro- 
duce that  pressure  which  it  is  the  policy  of  the  administration 
to  prevent.  Manifestations  of  such  a course  on  the  part  of  the 
bank  will  undoubtedly  be  met  by  a commensurate  transfer  of 
the  public  money,  which  shall  make  the  hank  the  first  to  feel 
the  consequences  of  its  own  policy.” 

“Thus  has  this  haughty  institution  been  brought  to  its  knees 
at  the  first  step  of  the  state  banks.  But  the  result  of  a necessity 
forced  upon  it  by  the  foresight  and  energy  of  the  new  secretary 
of  the  treasary,  is  now,  with  characteristic  impudence,  set 
down  to  the  account  of  Us  own  liberality  and  forbearance 

*Paymaster  Smith  replies  to  the  preceding  statement,  and 
says — that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  make  payments  in  the  notes  of 
the  hank  in  which  he  is  required  to  make  his  deposites — that 
the  recent  payment  to  the  troops  was  in  notes  of  specie  value, 
and  says  that  the  evil  complained  of  could  riot  have  existed  to 
any  extent. 

We  do  not  know  how  it  should — but  the  article  has  been  in- 
serted to  show  how  ignorant  persons  are  treated  by  the  shavers 
and  dealers  in  money.  These  fellows’  consciences  are  made 
of  gum  clastic. 


The  “Star”  adds — 

Contrast  the  result  of  taking  the  deposites  from  the  bank 
with  the  vain  boasting  and  audacious  anticipations  of  this 
principal  conspirator.  So  far  from  bringing  the  bank  to  their* * 
feet,  they  are  striving  to  rescue  the  state  banks  from  dangers 
which  threaten  them.  Instead  of  the.  United  States  bank  de- 
pending on  the  “liberality  and  forbearance  of  the  state  banks,” 
the  reverse  is  the  fact.  The  deposites  are  withdrawn — they 
have  done  no  good  where  they  were  placed.  Money  is  scarce 
— credit  doubtful — a panic  is  gradually  spreading- over  the  west 
— exchanges  Rre  deranged — slate  bank  notes  cannot  be  made 
the  circulating  medium.  The  bank  is  in  a sound  state — has 
nearly  all  the  specie  in  the  country,  and  these  wretched  specu- 
lators are  cut  down,  mortified  and  defeated.  Yet  still  are  they 
so-desperate,  that  they  will  die  in  the  hast  ditch  before  they 
will  allow  their  lrousehQld  troops  to  vote  for  a renewal  of  the 
charter. 

Note  by  the  editor  of  the  Register. 

Well' — 'Several  half  million  -checks  were  sent  to  the 
state  banks  to  crush  the  “reptile”  and  many  of  less; 
amount,  under  various  pretences,  were  drawn  and  passed 
through  the  favored  banks,  and  yet  such  was  the  state  of 
things  that  the  president,  in  his  late  message,  to  congress, 
prefers  it  as  an  offence  in  the  bank  of  the  United  States 
that  “ it  retains  specie. to  an  almost  unprecedented  amount 
in  its  vaults!”  And  tire  fact  is  perfectly  well  known,  that 
many  of  the  state  banks  exist  only  in  the  forbearance  of 
the  “reptile”  which  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  had 
under  his  feet! — and  that  the  stock  of  the  bank  remains 
at  a more  steady  and  sure  price  than  that  of  other  like 
institutions — the  favored  bank  at  Philadelphia  (the  “Gi- 
rard”) having  just  fallen  from  70  to  58  dollars  a share,  or 
about  seventeen  per  cent.  It  is  also  freely  stated,  and 
has  not  been  denied,  that  the  branch  at  New  York,  only, 
has  more  specie  on  hand,  and  debts  due  from  state  banks, 
than  will  pay  all  the  claims  which  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  can  make  upon  the  bank  of  the  United  States, 
and  leave  a very  large  surplus.  And  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  “reptile”  must  become  the  shield  and  the  defence  of 
the  state  batiks — as  happened  last  week  at  Philadelphia, 
when  dray  loads  of  dollars  were  offered  to  assist  a state 
bank  upon  which  a “run”  was  making.* 

The  bank,  placed  on  its  defence  by  a reckless  or  igno- 
rant policy  on  the  part  of  “the  government,”  was  com- 
pelled to  gather-in  its  strength,  and  materially  reduce  its 
circulation,  and  especially  with  regard  to  the  weaker  of- 
fices; the  actual  stoppage  of  some  of  which  evidently  ap- 
pears to  have  been  within  the  range  of  the  foul  opera- 
tions plotted  against  it,  Ly  sets  of  persons,  who,  to  gratify 
the  perfected  malignity  of  their  own  hearts,  would  hazard 
a swift  reduction  of  us  to  a paper  currency  and  ‘ fppen- 
ny-bit  bank  notes”  again.  We  have  had  the  best  cur- 
rency in  the  world — but  if  the  designs  of  these  had  been 
accomplished,  we  should  have  had  one  of  the  worst;  and 
the  truth  is,  that  we  are  indebted  to  the  good  manage- 
ment of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  for  preventing  a 
general  explosion  of  local  banks.  It  has  specie  or  “specie 
funds”  on  hand,  nearly  or  quite  equal  to  the  whole  pre- 
sent amount  of  its  circulation,  if  added  to  the  money 
which  it  yet  holds  of  the  U.  States;  hut  the  local  banks, 
on  an  average,  have  only  a small  comparative  proportion 
of  specie  or  specie  funds  to  accomplish  the  redemption 
of  their  notes,  &c.  It  is  then  as  clear  as  that  the  sun 
shines  at  noon-day,  that  to  the  prudent  management  of 
this  bank  we  are,  and  shall  bp,  indebted  for  a sound  and 
wholesome  currency — if  in  any  event  it  can  be  preserved; 
which  many  think  that  it  will  not,  unless  the  government 
retraces  its'steps,  and  places  things  as  they  were.f 

In  a short  time,  it  is  probable  that  all  the  public  mo- 
ney will  he  drawn  out  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States, 
and,  by  that  time,  the  bank  will  have  rendered  its  small 
offices  “snug,”  by  refusing  re-issues  of  their  notes.  Then 
will  it  be  put  upon  the  new  deposite  banks  to  make  their 
orvn  exchanges,  and  to  send  to  Portland,  or  New  Orleans 
or  St.  Louis,  for  the  redemption  of  such  bills  of  those  of- 

fices as  they  may  be  compelled  to  take  in  payment  of 

*Another  and  perhaps  more  correct  account,  speaking  of  the 
“run”  upon  the  Manufacturers  and  Mechanics  bank  of  the 
Northern  Liberties  the  one  alluded  to,  says  the  report  of  the 
tender  of  specie  is  “gratuitous”  hut  adds  that  if  an  unexpected 
pressure  should  ho  made,  the  U.  S.  bank  has  sufficient,  confi- 
dence in  the  bank  above  named  to  loan  it  this  [50,000  dollars], 

Ior  a greater  amount. 

fSee  the  memorial  from  the  Philadelphia  banks,  received 
since  the  preceding  was  written  and  inserted  below. 
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debts  due  tbe  United  Slates— for,  after  what  has 'happen- 
ed, no  accommodation  to  these  banks  can  be  expected  from 
the  bank  of  the  United  States;  and,  if  the  directors  are 
disposed  to  be  troublesome,  most  of  the  deposite  banks 
will  be  harrassed  every  day,  or  every  day  he  put  into 
fear  for  to-morrow.  But  it  is  deeply  the  metres/ of  the 
bank  of  the  United  States-to  preserve  a sound  currency, 
and  the  bank  will  preserve  it,  if  possible,  notwithstand- 
ing the  hosts  of  power  and  prejudice. which  have  been 
brought  to  bear  against  it.  It  yet  stands  like  a rock  in 
the  midst  of  storms — easy  '-a titL confident  in  its  own  soli- 
dity; and  might  awfully  retaliate,  if  it  would.  And  it 
appears  that  the  united  power  of  “the  .government, 
though  using  all  the  public  money  -at  will,  with  the  sup- 
port of  a strong  apparent  majority  of  the  people,  more 
zealously  devoted  to  their  “party”  than  evqr  before  hap- 
pened in  this  country,  through  the  “ organization ” of  the 
press,  and  the  personal  influence  of  many  thousand  of- 
ficers in  the  civil  department,  who  ‘-feed  at  the  public 
crib,”  and  are  always  “on  duty”  to  expound  and  explain 

things  to  the  “dear  people,” is  not  able  to  crush 

the  “reptile”  under  the  feet  of  the  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury, all  these  beingrequired  to  say  that  that  “reptile”  is 
a “monarch”’'— for  so  the  bank  of  the  United  States  has 
been  latterly  called — “by  authority,”  and  in  less  than 
three  little  months,  ere  the  shoes  have  grown  old  of  those 
who  lent  every  disposable  force  that  they  had  to  crush  it. 

These  things,  however,  shew  that  a mighty  ability  ex- 
ists in  the  bank  of  the  United  States.  To  preserve 
itself  in  such  a contest,  is  a wonderful  display  of  power 
• — but  to  stand  aloof,  and  wrap  itself  up  in  the  folds  of  its 
own  investitures,  and  deride  the  storm,  was  hardly  to 
have  been  expected.  And  it  has  also  the-  means  of 
throwing  back  upon  its  aggressors  their  own  aggressions. 
There  is  wisdom  in  the  facts  presented.  This  power  of 
that  corporation  to  uphold  itself,  affords  two  useful  les- 
sons: the  first,  that  persons  in  authority  should  be  care- 
ful how  they  meddle  with  the  currency,  if  a wholesome 
one— and  second,  that  if  the  bank  exerted  its  energies, 
and  was  as  reckless  of  consequences  as  are  its  enemies, 
the  effect  would  be  truly  calamitous — and  prove  the  con- 
clusion that  as  we  have  oftentimes  said  was  .the  fact, 
that  the  bank  has  too  much  power  under  its  present  char- 
ter. That  it  has  not  latterly  abused  this  power,  is  no 
argument  in  favor  of  granting  it — we  would  not  endow 
any  corporation  with  it.  But  this  does  not  operate 
against  the  solid  usefulness  or  real  necessity  of  a bank  of 
the  United  States;  and  we  think  that  the  bill  which  pass- 
ed both  houses,  and  was  forbidden  by  the  president, 
would,  as  nearly  as  possible,  have  steered  between  the 
extremes  of  the  present  power  of  the  bank,  and  a rag- 
money  system — and  one  or  the  other  it  seems  that  we 
must  have,  in  the  present  state  of  society:  for  we  think  that 
a return  to  the  payment  of  specie  in  all  the  transactions 
between  man  and  man,  is  practically  impossible,  in  the 
present  organization  of  the  business  of  civilized  nations, 
or  civilized  individuals.  They  need  and  must  have, 
•some  more  convenient  and  cheap  mode  for  the  transfer 
of  values.  Local  banks  cannot  furnish  this- — for  every 
one  of  these  has  a “dominion,”  or  interest,  of  its  own, 
selfish  and  peculiar — and  rightfully  so;  but  not. so  with  a 
general  banking  establishment,  which  regards  the  inter- 
est of  the  whole  business  of  exchanges,  and  has  a “sel- 
fishness” chiefly,  or  entirely,  in  the  general  facilities 
afforded,  for  its  own  general  profit;  which  is  the  best 
possible  guaranty  I hat  its  affairs  will  be  prudently  and 
properly  conducted,  under  wholesome  restraints  of  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  country— which  ought  not  to  be 
.yielded.  Since  the  present  out-cry  against  the  bank,  its 
course  has  been  purely  defensive.  It  was  so  even  in  re- 
spect to  the  alleged  mal-appropriation  of  a small  part  of 
its  funds.  But  if  following  the  lead  of  its  adversaries,  it 
should  assume  an  offensive  attitude — if,  unlike  the  old 
Spartans,  it  shall  not  be  content  with  driving  the  ene- 
my beyond  its  own  precincts,  what  must  be  the  conse- 
quences? There  was  no  necessity  to  remove  the  depo- 
sites,  and  so  produce  the  present  pressure  and  derange- 
ment of  the  currency.  It  is  not  now  even  pretended 
that  there  was  a fear  for  the  solvency  of  the  bank — but 
the  public  money  has  been  cast,  as  it  were,  into  unknown 
banks,  and  in  a manner  that  allows  the  bank  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  no  other  discretion  than  such  as  shall  be  direct- 
ed to  self-preservation,  though  altogether  defensive. 


The  money  market  at  Baltimore  is  had,  very  bad,  and 
seems. to  be  getting  worse  and  worse  every  hour,  without 
any  present  calculation  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  pres- 
sure will  proceed,  or  present  Tope  of  relieving  it.  On 
these  points  we  believe  that  all  tiie  knowing  ones  are 
agreed,  as  well  as  in  this— that  it  becomes  every  bank, 
and  every  person  in  business,  to  keep  itself,  or  himself, 
“snug;”  and  hence  .the  circulation  of  the  much  reduced 
amount  of  money  in  the  market  is  a slow  one — which 
slowness  materially  adds  to  the  difficulties  encountered, 
if  there  had  been  any  reasonable  cause  for  these  things, 
they  would  have  been  patiently  submitted  to- — if  there  was 
an  apparent  limit  to  their  duration,  we  should  be  cheered 
by  hope.  But  there  is  nothing  to  recommend  patience  in 
the  first  case  or  the  second:  and  we  must  sustain  the  pres- 
sure as  well  as  we  may— and  that  is  all  that  can  be  said 
about  it.  But  this  pressure  is  light  upon  Baltimore  com- 
pared, with  that  which  is  suffered  in  other  places,  espe- 
cially New  York  and  Philadelphia.  In  the  last,  we  hope 
that  many  statements  published  concerning  the  pecuniary 
wants  of  the  people  are  too  highly  colored;  but  are  well 
informed  that  exchange  on  England  lias  fallen  to  3^  or  4 
per  cent,  which  is  about  five  per  cent,  below  the  real  par; 
— that  such  notes  as  the  banks  would  have, gladly  dis- 
counted, a little  while  ago,  at  6 per  cent,  per  annum,  are 
extensively-  sold  at  rates  of  interest  from  18  to  36  per 
cent,  per  annum;  that  there  has  been  a severe  decline  in 
the  price  of  stocks,  though  shares  in  the  bank  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  maintain  107^  a 108;  and  that  of  real  property 
there  are  few  sales,  &tc.  The  local  banks  have  no  confi- 
dence in  their  own  ability  to  relieve  the  pressure,  for  they 
know  not  at  what  moment  it  may  come  down  upon  them- 
selves— and  the  best  dispositions  are  baulked  by  a con- 
stant regard  for  self-preservation ! The  bank  of  the  U. 
States  cannot  extend  its  discounts  under  the  circumstan- 
ces in  which  it  has  been  placed  by  “the  government,” 
not  simply  on  account  of  the  removal  of  the  deposites, 
but  because  of  a resolution  manifested  to  destroy  it,  if 
possible;  but  it  is  doing  much  to  sustain  the  present  cre- 
dit of  the- state  banks,  by  suffering  large  balances  to  re- 
main quiet  against  them;  for  example,  as  stated  in  ano- 
ther part  of  this  sheet,  the  branch  at  New  York  can  pay 
all  the  debt  which  it  owes  to  “the  government,”  and 
more,  by  simply  calling  upon  the  state  banks  to  pay  Tip- — 
if  those  banks  are  able  to  pay.  And  so  it  is  in  other 
places.  In  this  state  of  affairs  the  following  memorial 
has  been  prepared  at  Philadelphia,  to  be  signed  by  the 
officers  of  the  banks  of  that  city,  by  authority  of  their  se- 
veral boards  of  directors,  which,  in  most  cases,  is  said  to 
have  been  given  on  Monday  or  Tuesday  last. 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  BASKS. 

It  is  said  that  the  annexed  memorial  was  ardopted  by  the  pre- 
sidents of  the  banks  in  Philadelphia,  at  their  ineetingon  Thurs- 
day last  week. 

To  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  the  United  States 
in  congress  assembled. 

THE  MEMORIAL 

Of  the  undersigned,  the  presidents  of  the  state  banks,  located  in 

the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  acting  under  the  authority 

of  the  hoards  of  directors  of  the  several  banks , 

Respectfully  represent: — 

That  they  address  themselves  to  your  honorable  bodies,  as 
the  guardians  of  the  general  interests  of  the  country  and  as 
possessing  alone  the  power  of  remedying  the. existing  distress, 
and  of  averting  the  greater  calamities  which  are  obviously  im- 
pending. 

That  one  of  the  first  blessings  a nation  can  possess,  is  a sound 
and  well  regulated  currency — the  solid  and  sure  reward  of  in- 
dustry, and  the  uniform  measure  of  property:  and  it  was  not  the 
least  among  the  many  advantages  anticipated  from  the  consti- 
tution, that  the  whole  union  would,  by  the  legislative  power,  he 
relieved  and  preserved  from  the  dangers  and  disgrace  of  a de- 
praved and  irresponsible  circulating  medium.  Such  a sound 
currency  this  nation  has  enjoyed,  by  means  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  established  by  the  wisdom  of  congress:  and  the 
peculiar  occupation  of  the  undersigned  justifies  them  in  stating 
their  conviction,  that  it  is  owing  in  a great  degree  to  the  judi- 
cious operations  of  that  institution,  that  for  ten  years  past  our 
moneyed  system  has  been  so  perfect — and  that  whether  its  so- 
lidity, its  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  all  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity, its  facilities  for  internal  commerce,  and  its  protection 
against  the  vibrations  of  foreign  trade,  be  regarded,  it  has  no 
superior  in  any  country.  It  is,  therefore,  with  deep  regret,  that 
the  undersigned  are  now 'constrained  to  inform  congress  that, 
ip  their  behalf,  this  system,  with  the  signal  prosperity,  it  has 
produced  has  undergone  a sudden  and  painful  change.  The 
moneyed  operations  of  our  commercial  cities  are  almost  at  a 
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stand:  th'e  commerce  between  the  states  is  again  laboring  un- 
der a tax,  vvliich  must  continue  increasing,  of  a loss  on  all  its 
exchanges;  the  circulating  medium  already  begjn's  to  arrange  it- 
self on  the  scale  of  depreciation:  while  in  the  train  of  these 
evils  and  not  far  behind  them,  maybe  apprehended  a general 
abandonment  of  specie  payments. 

in  looking  for  the  cause  of  this  state  of  things,  the  undersign- 
ed-feel no  difficulty  in  naming  that  which  is  at  once  obvious  and 
adequate.  On  the  1st  QkOeioher  last,  the  whole  moneyed  sys- 
tem of  thiscountry  commenced  ajpt-al  change.  To  the  eye. of  a 
common  observer,  it  seemed  to  he  the  mere.lransfer-of  the  pub- 
lic revenue  from  one  batik  to  many  banks.  But  it  was,  in  fact, 
the  disorganization  of  the  whole  moneyed  system,  and  tire 
whole  revenue  system  of  the  country.  Until  the  1st  of  October 
the  revenue  paid  by  the  whole  country  was  diffusedby  the  bank 
and  its  branches  throughout  the  whole  community,  to  be  used 
for  Hie  support  of  the  industry  of  the  whole,  and  gently  recalled 
when  needful  for  the  service  of  the  whole;  while  the  bank,  as 
the  common  friend  of  ail  sound  state  banks  uniting  with  and 
sustaining  them,  was  enabled  to  'supply  an  adequate  circulating 
medium  from  its  own  resources, 'anti  to  preserve  in  a uniform 
and  sound  condition  the  issues  of  the  state  institutions.  Now, 
the  public  revenue  is  no  longer  diffused  throughout  the  whole 
union,  it  cannot  even  be  advantageously  used,  where  it  is  col 
lecte.d;  and  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  whose  extensive 
power  and  credit  have  been  so  frequently  employed  to  relieve 
the  community,  must  look  necessarily  and  primarily  to  its  own 
security. 

Happily,  for  the  country,  the  remedy  for  this  distressing  state 
of  things  is  as  evident  as  the  cause-of.it.  The  undersigned  do 
not  hesitate  to.  express  their  belief,  that  as  the -removal  of  the 
deposites  of  the  United  States  from  the  bank  of  the  United 
States,  is  the  real  cause  of  this  distress  to  the  restoration  of 
them  to  that  institution  is  the  real,  and  will  be  the  effectual, 
remedy  for  them.  With  a view  to  remove  from  that  measure 
all  reasonable  apprehension,  the  undersigned  venturer  request, 
that  the  deposites  of  the  public  revenue  now  in  the  state  banks 
skould  remain' with  those  institutions,  until  withdrawn  in  the 
course  of  the  public  service,  or  as  the  wisdom  of  congress  may 
please  to  direct;  but  that  hereafter  the' accruing  revenue  of  the 
United  States,  should  be  collected  and  deposited  in  the.  bank  of 
the  United  States . And  your  memorialists  will  evey  pray. 

extraordinary  letters. 

The  following  truly  extraordinary  letters  have  been  publish- 
ed in  the  “New  York  Standard.”  (the  leading  administration 
paper  in  that  city),  in  order  to  shew,  as  it  is  said, -that  the  wri- 
ter and  others,  were  notin  collusion  with  the  Wall  street  bro- 
kers, for  their  mutual  benefit.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been 
addressed  to  Messrs  Beers  & Co.  who  are  extensive  dealers  and 
jobbers  in  money  and  stocks,  and  many  will  think  that  they  ra- 
ther confirm  than  do  away  the  suspicion  that  is  entertained  as 
to  the  matter  just  stated.  It  was  Beers  & Co.  by  whom,  or 
through  whom.,  a sudden  demand  for  350  or  380,000  dollars  in 
specie  was  made  on  the  Savannah  branch — a transaction  which 
appears  to  be  involved  in  a great  deal  of  mystery,  because  of 
the  manner -of  it;  for  it  has  been  said  that  certain  banks  and 
public  officers  laid  aside  all  the  notes  of  this  branch  which  they 
received,  for  the  purpose  of  making  this  draught — though  the 
Savannah  notes  were  at  the  time  received  by  the  bank  at  Phila- 
delphia, or  the  offices  at  New  York  and  Baltimore,  &c.  as  freely 
as  their  own  issues. 

We  have  called  them  “extraordinary  letters,”  because,  of 
the  shewing  of  Mr.  Kendall,  that,  in  his  own  opinion,  the-  whole 
moneys  of  the  U.  States  had  been  as  if  committed  to  his  own 
charge  or  keeping;  and  that  the  brokers  thought  so  is  evident  in 
the  fact,  that,  instead  of  addressing  the  secretary  of  the  treasu- 
ry, they  reUed  on  the  power  of  Mr.  Kendall  to  do  the  thing 
which  they  desired! 

Washington,  28th  Sept.  1833. 

Dear  sir:  Your  letter  of  the  28th  inst.  is  at  hand. — Since- my 
return  I have  received  several  letters  from  you,  all  of  which 
have  remained  unanswered,  as  have  all  other  letters  from  New 
York,  merely  because  1 resolved  to  have  no  correspondence 
with  any  one  there  until  the  great  question  should  be  decided. 

On  account  of  your  devotion  to  the  cause  I had  so  much  at 

heart,  I was  anxious  that  the bank  should  be  employed  by 

the  treasury  department;  but  on  considering  the  subject  in  ail 
its  bearings,  it  was  thought  proper  at  present  to  confine  the  se- 
lection to  the  three  banks  of  large  capitals  already  named  to  the 

public.  The  question  is  yet  open  as  to  the bank.  With 

high  respect,  your  obedient  servant,  AMOS  KENDALL. 

Washington  llth  Oct.  1-833. 

Dear  str:  The  navy  department  is  engaged  in  making  inqui- 
ries as  to  the  rate  at  which  it  can  get  specie  funds  placed  in  the 
Mediterranean  ports  for  the  use  of  our  squadron  there,  and  it 
has  occurred  to  me  to  ask  you  the  following  question. 

At  what  premium  paid  in  the  United  States,  will  you  under- 
take to  deliver  on  ship-board  in  the  port  of  Marseilles,  $50,000 
every  three  months  in  Spanish  pillared  dollars,  with  the  privi- 
lege of  sending  out  in  the  public  vessels  from  the  United  States 
without  charge  wherever  such  vessels  go,  the  department  to 
furnish  the  money  to  you  on  good  security  three!  months  in  ad- 
vance? With  high  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

AMOS  KENDALL. 

Washington,  18th  Oct.  1S33. 

Dear  sir:  I have  your  favors  of  the  18th. and  J4tli,  and  am 
under  obligations  to  you  for  your  suggestions. 


I cannot,  however,  concur  with  you  in  the  expediency  of 
transferring  any  of  the  funds,  in  the  United  States  bank  to  the 
state  banks,  otherwise  than  for  immediate  disbursement.  Direc- 
tions have  been  given  to  all  public  officers  to  transfer  theirdepo- 
sites,  amounting  to- perhaps  a million  of  dollars,  and  all  their 
disbursements  will  hereafter  he  made  through  the  state  banks. 

it  is  the  true  policy  of  the  government  to  carry  into  effect  this 
great  change  with  as  little  agitation  in  the  monotary  system  as 
possible.  A sudden  transfer  of  a large  specie  fund  would  cer- 
tainly enable  the  state  banks  to  extend  their  accommodations, 
and  make  the  money  market  easy;  but  it  would  be  followed  by 
a disastrous  reaction.  The  United  States  bank  being  thus  sud- 
denly weakened,  would  have  not  only  an  excuse,  but  a justifi- 
cation in  calling  upon  her  debtors  with  the  greatest  Urgency. 
Her  curtailment  would  force  all  the  state  banks,  except  those 
"employed  by  the  government  to  curtail  also,  and  the  latter 
would  afford  m>  relief  commensurate  with  the  demand. — The 
pressure  would  return  with  more  rigor  than  ever,  and  the  blame 
would  be  thrown  upon  the  government. 

We  must,  not  expose  ourselves  to  such  an  attack.  If  the 
bank'sliall  produce  a pressure,  (as  she  certainly  can  by  unrea^ 
sonable  calls  upon  her  debtors)  the  blame  would  now  attach  to 
herself,  and  she  will  not  have  even  a pretence  for  casting  it  upon 
the  government. 

Besides,  in  your  city,  the  vVtiole  amount  of  revenue  receiva- 
ble for  three  months  to  come, Will  be  available  to  the  slate 
banks,  receiving  it  for  the  accommodation  of, the  people,  inas- 
much as  no  treasury  warrant  will  be  drawn  upon  them  so  long 
as  the  treasury  has  any  money  in  the  United  States  bank.  I 
understand  the  three  banks  have. extended  their  discounts  two 
millions  of  dollars,  and  the  other  banks  in  your  city,  probably, 
two  more.  This  is  enough,  in  all  conscience,  and  I think  a 
little  two  much  for  the  time.  It  is  not  desirable  they  should  go 
further;  lor  a greater  line  of  discount  cannot  at  present  be  sus- 
tained. It  is  this  which  still  makes  the  branch  a creditor  bank, 
and  the  more  their  discounts  are  extended,  the  greater  will  this 
evil  be.  But  if  the  state  banks  go  no  further,  there  will  soon  be 
a change  in  the  relative  position  of  the  bank.  The  receipts  of 
the  distant  branch  paper  bv  the  bank,  as  well  as  her  own,  must, 
if  your. banks  are  prudently  managed,  throw  the  balances  on  the 
other  side.  These  balances  will  be  collected  in  coin,  and  ill 
that  way  it  will  be  transferred.  You  mention  that  the  Mer- 
chants5 bank  drew  $60,000  from  the  branch;  this  will  be  followed 
by  other  draughts,  until  the  U.  Stales  bank  will  find  it  difficult  to 
sustain  the  branch  in  your  city.  As  things  now  are,  that  insti- 
tution must  keep  means  there  to  meet  almost  all  its  entire  cir- 
culation, and  it  will  have  to  become  a great  collector  of  specie 
from  every  quarter  of  the  union,  for  the  ultimate  use  of  your 
bank,  and  others  who  may  want,  it  at  New  York. 

Is  it  not  better  then,  to  let  its  specie  funds  pass  out  of  the 
branch-gradually — to  let  her  reduce  her  discounts  gradually — to 
enable  the  state  .hanks  to  extend  theirs  gradually — to  permit  the 
monster  to  pass  silently  out  of  existence;  than,  by  an  unneces- 
sary blow,  force  it,  in  its  agonies,  to  convulse  the  community. 

No,  sir — the  policy  of  the  government  must  be  steady- and  in- 
flexible. It  must  be  to  prevent  fluctuations,  and  not  to  make 
them.  Tiie  United  States  bank  requires  the  period  it  will  take 
to  expend,  all  the  public  moneys  in  her  hands,  to  reduce  her 
business,  so  as  to  be  able  to  pay  them.  If  hastened  by  transfers, 
she  would  only  press  the  harder  upon  debtors,  and  if  too  sud- 
denly and  severely  pressed  herself,  she  must  explode.  Then  let 
us  give  her  all  the  time  we  can — not  for  her  own  sake,  but  the 
public’s.  She  will  have  her  hands  full  to  save  herself,  and  the 
confidence  of  the  country  will  remain  unimpaired. 

I have  sketched  these  views  hastily,  but  I have  great  confi- 
dence in  their  correctness— indeed,  so  much,  that  I think  on 
looking  at  the  subject  in  ail  its  bearings,  you  will  accord  with 
me  in  opinion. 

The  terms  on  which  your  house  proposes  to  furnish  dollars  at 
Marseilles,  are  less  favorable  than  the  department  has  received 
from  other  quarters,  but  they  are  all  so  little  satisfactory,  that 
the  project  the  secretary  had  in  view  will  probably  be  abandon- 
ed. With  high  regard,  your  obedient  servant, 

AMOS  KENDALL. 

(fr^-On  which  the  New  York  Commercial  Jldvertiser  remarks: 

The  objeet  of  publishing  this  correspondence,  as  explained  by 
the  Standard,  was  to  show,  that  the  charges  against  the  lower 
cabinet,  of  collusion  with  certain  brokers  in  Wall  street,  and 
operating  upon  the  chief  of  the  upper  cabinet,  for  their  mutual 
benefit,  were  untrue!  This  is  amusing  enough — the  secret  cor- 
respondence confessed  in  the  act  of  attempting  to  prove  its  non- 
ex.istence! 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  last  letter  of  Mr.  Kendall,  shows 
clearly  that  the  removal  of  the  deposiles  was  intended  to  crush 
the  bank;  and  the  same  document  affords  another  amusing  in- 
stance of  the  ignorance  of  the  general  concern  at  Washington, 
on  the  subject  of  finance.  The  chief  of  the  lower  cabinet  affects 
to  speak  of  the  situation  of  the  hank  with  great  tenderness.  He 
could  not  do  this,  and  he  would  not  do  that,  because  it  would 
cripple  the  bank,  or  actually  blow  up  the  branch  in  this  city! 
Now,  what  are  the  facts?  We  all  know  that  since  Mr.  Kendall 
wrote  this  letter,  the  administration  has  been  compelled  to  tack 
about.,  and  from  charging  the  bank  with  being  bankrupt,  it  has 
all  at  once  become  too  sound.  It  has  too  much  specie!  general 
Jackson  says.  As  to  the  branch  in  this  city,  so  far  from  troubling 
its  credit,  the  government  has  drawn  all  its  funds  out  but  five 
hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars,  without  being  able 
to  touch  its  specie;  and  the  balances  are  this  morning  in  its  fa- 
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vor  to  the  amount  of  six  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars. 
So  that  were  the  government  to  draw  for  the  whole  balance  to- 
day, the  bank  would  hand  their  drafts  over  to  the  deposite  banks, 
with  the  power  of  calling  into  its  own  vaults  fifty-five  thousand 
dollars  of  specie  besides!* 

One  thing  more:  Look  at  Mr.  Kendall’s  letters,  and  see  in 
what  a pretty  predicament  the  government  had  already  found 
itself  placed,  on  the  18th  of  October,  in  regard  to  funds  for  the 
public  service  in  the  Mediterranean.  Heretofore,  the  United 
States  bank,  through  its  own  bankers  in  Europe,  has  managed 
all  these  matters,  with  the  utmost  ease  and  facility — But  now, 
the  government  is  obliged  to  throw  itself  into  the  hands  of  the 
brokers  to  buy  the  specie,  and  remit  it  at  its  own  expense! 

REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  NAVY. 

Navy  department,  November  SO th,  1833. 

To  the  president  of  the  United  States: 

Sir — In  submitting  to  your  consideration  a review  of  the  ope- 
rations of  the  naval  branch  of  the  public  service  during  the 
past  year,  I would  first  invite  attention  to  its  administration  in 
this  place. 

The  separate  organization  of  the  navy  department,  in  the 
manner  originally  established  by  congress,  and  the  change  since 
made  by  the  addition  of  a navy  board,  have,  with  the  several 
clerks  now  allowed,  furnished  a sufficient  number  of  persons 
for  the  suitable  discharge  of  all  ordinary  duties  immediately 
connected  with  this  office.  So  far  as  my  knowledge  extends, 
those  duties  have  generally  been  performed  with  promptitude 
and  accuracy.  But  some  changes  in  the  present  laws  respect- 
ing them,  would  probably  prove  beneficial.  Though  the  num- 
ber of  clerks,  and  the  aggregate  amount  of  salary  paid  to  them, 
are  deemed  sufficient,  yet  more  substantial  justice  could  be  en- 
forced, if  that  amount  was  so  appropriated  as  to  permit  the  de- 
partment to  divide  it  in  conformity  to  the  usefulness  of  their 
respective  services.  It  has  happened  that  some  of  them,  re- 
ceiving large  salaries,  perform  no  greater  or  more  difficult  duties 
than  those  receiving  less  pay;  and  no  power  exists  here  to  equa- 
lize their  compensation,  except  by  an  occasional  transfer  of  du- 
ties, not  always  convenient,  appropriate  or  useful. 

A different  arrangement  of  the  navy  board  has,  for  a few 
years,  been  a subject  of  consideration  by  congress.  The  board 
itself,  and  the  head  of  this  department,  once  united  in  recom- 
mending such  a change  as  to  apportion  its  ordinary  business 
among  the  several  members  with  a view  to  greater  convenience, 
despatch  and  responsibility.  This  could  be  accomplished  with- 
out any  material  increase  of  expense;  and  it  seems  on  many  ac- 
counts very  desirable.  The  reasons  for  the  change  have  been 
so  fully  detailed  in  former  reports,  as  not  to  need,  at  this  time, 
further  explanation. 

There  might  be  some  useful  alterations  connected  with  the 
administration  of  the  naval  branch  of  the  service  in  the  office 
of  the  fourth  auditor,  whose  duties,  though  nominally  belonging 
to  the  treasury  department,  are  intimately  allied  with,  and  very 
essential  in  most  of,  the  operations  of  the  navy.  The  great 
amount  of  property  which  is  in  charge  of  this  department,  and 
which  is  yearly  increasing,  seems  to  require  that  a regular  ac- 
count of  it  should  be  opened  in  that  office,  and  kept  in  such 
manner  as  to  insure  safety  and  responsibility.  In  another  par- 
ticular, improvement  could  be  made.  The  old  balances  on  his 
books,  due  from  defaulters  who  vyere  once  in  the  naval  service, 
are  large;  and  although  few  such  balances  have  occured  lately, 
yet  the  collection  of  all  of  them  would  doubtless  be  promoted, 
if  it  were  devolved  upon  him,  as  the  person  who,  from  his  of- 
ficial station, is  best  acquainted  with  the  situation  of  the  claims, 
and  the  means  of  payment  possessed  by  the  debtors,  and  who 
could  act  with  most  promptitude  in  securing  the  public. 

Auxiliary  to  the  central  administration  of  the  naval  ser- 
vice, the  inspection  of  our  ordnance  was,  a few  years  since, 
■assigned  to  an  officer  of  rank  residing  in  this  neighborhood,  and 
authorised  to  receive  the  usual  extra  allowances  while  engaged 
in  actual  duty.  His  employment  during  the  past  season  has 
been  . much  extended,  having  embraced  the  inspection  of  all 
our  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores  in  depot  of  all  the  naval 
stations.  The  result,  it  is  hoped,  may  prove  highly  beneficial 
in  our  future  operations.  Under  a similar  arrangement,  the 
custody  and  correction,  as  well  as  occasionajly  the  purchase 
of  charts,  chronometers,  compasses  and  nautical  instruments 
generally,  were  devolved  on  two  intelligent  officers  stationed  at 
this  place.  The  system  has  worked  favorably,  and  the  small 
increase  of  expense  attending  it  has  been  amply  repaid  in  the 
better  preservation  and  quality  of  those  articles,  and  in  the  pro- 
bable increase  of  safety  to  our  vessels  afloat,  and  to  their  gal- 
lant officers  and  crews.  A specific  estimate  for  the  purchase 
and  maintenance  of  a lithographic  press  is  submitted  as  a 
means  of  saving,  under  charge  of  these  officers,  still  more  to 

*The  following  brief  statement  of  facts  in  the  same  paper 
shews  the  troubles  of  the  banks  in  a very  strong  light: 

On  Saturday  the  21st— A stranger  presented  the  notes  of  the 
bank  to  the  amount  of  20,000  dollars,  and  required  the  specie. 
The  branch  drew  on  the  Phenix.  The  latter  said  it  would  pay 
the  draught  at  3 o’clock,  but  as  the  holder  was  in  too  much  haste 
to  wait,  the  branch  advanced  the  specie  to  accommodate  him. 
Meantime  the  Phenix  drew  for  the  specie  on  the  Mechanics,  and 
the  Mechanics  in  turn  drew  upon  the  Manhattan.  But  as  the 
draught  upon  the  latter  was  not  presented  until  the  hour  of  3 
o’clock,  it  deferred  payment  until  this  morning  as  it  had  a right 
to  do. 


the  public  in  the  procurement  of  charts,  circulars  and  blank 
forms,  of  such  kinds  as  are  employed,  not  only  in  thjs. office, 
but  at  the  several  yards,  and  on  board  vessels  in  commission. 
(A.)  Its  various  conveniences  and  usefulness  in  other  re- 
spects, and  especially  in  the  drawings  and  plans  connected  with 
the  survey  of  our  coast  now  in  progress,  are  more  particularly 
detailed  in  the  reports  annexed.  (B,  1 and  2.)  To  prevent 
any  nominal  or  real  increase  of  appropriations  in  consequence 
of  the.  purchase  of  this  press,  it  will  be  seen  in  the  general 
estimates  that  a corresponding,  or,  indeed,  a larger  reduction 
has  been  made  in  what  is  asked  for  the  general  contingent  ap- 
propriations for  this  office  and  for  the  service,  and  out  of  which 
appropriations  most  of  the  above  articles  are  now  provided. 

It  was  formerly  recommended  to  organize  at  this  place  a 
naval  medical  bureafi,  and  a bill  is  now  on  the  files  of  con- 
gress reported  for  that  purpose:  As  that  bill  was  not  finally  dis- 
posed of,  I did  not  deem  it  proper  to  adopt  any  different. system 
for  attaining,  in  a different  manner,  most  of  the  benefits  ex- 
pected to  be  accomplished  by  that  measure.  But  if  nothing  be 
done  during  the  ensuing  session  of  congress,  regulating  this 
subject,  it  is  intended,  under  our  present  laws,  that  one  of  the 
older  surgeons,  in  connexion  with  other  services  either  at  the 
barracks  or  navy  yard  in  this  city,  shall  be  detailed  and  em- 
ployed in  performing  many  of  the  duties  contemplated  for  a 
surgeon  general. 

The  whole  expenses,  the  past  year,  for  all  persons  situated 
here,  and  belonging  to  the  administration  of  this  department, 
as  well  as  the  expenses  for  the  care  and  repair  of  our  furniture, 
buildings,  and  the  ground  appurtenant,  were  about  $48,000. 
This  amount,  I trust,  will  be  thought  to  bear  a favorable  com- 
parison with  the  same  class  of  expenses  at  former  periods,  or  in 
other  similar  establishments,  when  the  large  increase  and  ex- 
tent of  duties  at  this  place  are  duly  considered. 

Passing  from  the  central  administration  of  this  department  to 
that  of  the  persons  connected  with  its  operations  elsewhere,  I 
would  nexteubmit  to  your  consideration  a few  remarks  on  the 
situation  of  such  of  those  persons  as  fill  official  stations,  but 
are  technically  denominated  naval  officers.  They  are  a large 
and  useful  class,  belonging  to  what  may  be  considered  our  civil 
list;  and  consists  of  agents,  storekeepers,  constructors,  builders, 
school  masters,  secretaries  to  commanders,  clerks  of  yards,  en- 
gineers, live  oak  superintendents;  and  some  others  attached  to 
stations  and  hospitals. 

In  an  establishment  growing,  like  the  navy,  in  a few  years 
from  so  small  a beginning  to  its  comparatively  great  size  at  the 
close  of  the  late  war,  and  at  the  present  moment,  it  was  per- 
haps unavoidable  that  many  measures  and  appointments,  con- 
sidered as  incidental  to  other  important  objects  expressly  au- 
thorised, should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  department.  In 
this  way  most  of  the  above  persons  have  been  employed  and 
paid,  usually  by  virtue  of  estimates  and  general  appropriations, 
without  any  specific  provision  in  any  act  of  congress  regulating 
the  manner  of  their  appointment,  or  the  amount  of  their  com- 
pensation. Indeed,  a system  similar  in  some  respects  has  been 
extended  to  others;  as  the  only  limit  which  now  exists  to  the 
number  of  every  class  of  naval  officers  is  the  same  discretion, 
restrained  solely  by  estimates  and  appropriations,  and  by  the 
confirmation  required  from  the  senate  in  the  case  of  commis- 
sioned officers.  These  practices  have  not,  in  my  opinion,  been 
the  safest;  though  the  custom  of  this  department  to  submit  to 
congress,  through  the  executive  and  otherwise,  full  communi- 
cations of  its  doings  in  relation  to  most  of  these  subjects,  enables 
the  government  to  exercise  any  control  deemed  necessary  over 
any  supposed  abuse.  My  own  desire  has  been,  whenever  con- 
venient and  practicable,  to  impose  still  further  limits  on  that 
discretion.  With  this  view,  on  a former  occasion,  the  esti- 
mates for  the  contingent  appropriations  were  made  by  me  more 
specific,  and  settled  rules  of  allowances  and  compensation,  in 
most  cases,  were  established  or  collected,  and  then  digested  and 
published.  The  revision  of  our  whole  naval  regulations  by  the 
board  heretofore  appointed  for  that  purpose,  will,  when  finished 
and  adopted,  probably  introduce  greater  system  and  certainty  in 
relation  to  some  of  these  matters.  But  it  still  deserves-conside- 
ration,  whether  additional  legal  provision  might  not  judiciously 
be  made  concerning  the  appointment  and  wages  of  some  of  the 
classes  before  named.  All  the  persons  on  the  civil  list  now  un- 
der consideration,  are  believed  to  have  conducted,  during  the 
past  year,  with  fidelity  to  their  duties.  The  only  essential 
changes  in  relation  to  them  have  been  the  following.  There 
has  been  a discontinuance  of  two  naval  constructors,  whoso 
services  were  no  longer  needed;  and  new  and  more  economical 
arrangements  have  been  made  as  to  the  duties  of  some  of  our 
agents  and  storekeepers  abroad.  The  few  live  oak  agents,  ap- 
pointed for  certain  districts,  who  remained  in  office  last  Decem- 
ber, have  been  dispensed  with;  and  no  salary  is  now  paying  on 
that  account,  except  to  one  person,  in  temporary  employ  for  a 
few  months,  in  the  examination  of  an  unfinished  district.  In 
some  cases  in  which  we  have  had  warranted  officers  competent 
to  perform  the  labors  assigned  to  persons  belonging  to  civil  life, 
and  hired  at  some  of  the  yards,  it  has  been  deemed  sound  eco- 
nomy to  order  the  former  upon  such  duty,  and  to  discontinue 
the  services  of  the  latter. 

It  has  not  been  found  necessary  to  select  a permanent  engineer; 
as  the  superintendents  of  the  dry  docks,  and  of  the  election 
of  the  hospitals,  have  been  able  for  the  present  to  perform  such 
duties  as  would  have  been  required  of  him.  But  the  additional 
schoolmasters  authorised  at  the  last  session  have  been  employ- 
ed; and,  it  is  hoped,  with  increased  benefit  to  the  elass  of 
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younger  officers.  A genera!  order  has  recently  been  issued  with 
a view  to  improve  the  education  of  these  officers,  by  requiring 
all  midshipmen,  whether  passed  or  not,  after  suitable  relaxation 
under  leaves  of  absence,  to  attend  on  one  of  the  naval  schools 
for  further  instruction  in  the  studies,  and  proficiency  in  the  du- 
ties, belonging  to  their  profession.  It  is  intended  to  employ 
them  not  only  in  appropriate  reading,  nautical  observations  and 
recitations,  but  in  lorming  a more  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  several  materials  used  in  the  construction  and  equipment  of 
vessels,  and  with  the  manner  of  preserving  them,  and  of  "apply- 
ing them  in  building  and  repairs.  A due  portion  of  their  leisure 
will  also  be  devoted  to  the  performance  of  such  services  con- 
nected with  our  most  important  naval  stations  where  the 
schools  are  established,  as  will  be  useful  to  the  public,  and  at 
the  same  time  advance  them  in  a more  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  active  duties  which  may  soon  devolve  on  them  in  higher 
and  more  responsible  situations. 

Excepting  these  variations,  the  civil  establishments  at  the 
yards,  and  abroad,  have  not  been  materially  altered  during  the 
year.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  expenses  of  the  persons 
connected  with  them  have  been  considerably  reduced,  and  are 
now  annually  about  $130,000.  This  does  not  include  the  wages 
of  ordinary  laborers;  as  they  are  more  properly  charged,  ac- 
cording to  their  employment,  under  other  heads,  which  will 
hereafter  be  considered — such,  for  example,  as  repairs  of  ves- 
sels, improvements  at  yards,  or  building  of  hospitals. 

The  only  material  change  proposed  in  the  civil  list  for  the 
ensuing  year,  is  a small  addition  to  the  very  low  compensation 
of  some  the  clerks  at  a few  of  the  yards. 

The  remaining  persons  belonging  to  the  naval  establishment 
are  the  various  officers  and  seamen  of  the  navy.  The  general  eon- 
duct  of  these  the  past  year  has  been  highly  commendable.  The 
very  small  number  of  courts  martial,  it  is  believed,  has  arisen 
from  an  improving  spirit  of  harmony  in  the  service,  and  from  a 
mild,  but  firm  and  uniform  system  of  discipline.  Seldom  has 
the  health  enjoyed  on  every  station  been  better;  and  the  supe- 
rior condition  of  the  medical  corps,  as  well  as  of  the  hospitals, 
exercises  on  this  subject  a very  salutary  influence. 

The  number  of  officers  in  the  different  classes  has  generally 
been  kept  within  the  estimates.  It  is  proposed  to  continue  the 
number  much  as  it  now  exists.  There  are  now  quite  as  many 
captains  and  surgdons  as  can  be  usefully  employed;  the  former 
having  been  increased  about  one-third,  and  the  latter  one- 
fourth,  during  the  last  ten  years.  There  are  somewhat  more 
lieutenants  and  midshipmen  than  might  be  deemed  indispensa- 
ble; the  former  within  that  time  having  been  increased  about 
one  half,  and  the  latter  one-fourth:  though,  in  making  this  com- 
parison, it  is  proper  to  state  that,  previous  to  1824,  all  these 
classes  had  occasionally  been  more  numerous  than  they  were 
at  that  period.  But,  in  relation  to  the  two  last  classes,  no  re- 
duction from  the  estimates  of  last  year  is  contemplated.  It  is 
considered  that,  on  a peace  establishment,  they  ought  to  pos- 
sess ample  and  valuable  materials  for  any  sudden  or  large  in- 
crease of  the  higher  classes,  which  any  national  emergency  may 
at  any  time  require;  whilst  nothing  is  fhund  to  prove  more  in- 
jurious to  older  officers  than  to  be  placed  in  a condition  where 
no  further  improvement,  by  anticipated  promotion,  exist,  and 
where* the  classes  they  already  fill  contain  so  large  a number  as 
to  permit  many  years  to  elapse  without  the  possibility  of  putting 
them  all  on  active  duty,  unless  at  the  'expense,  inconvenience, 
and  injury,  of  more  frequent  changes  of  the  superior  officers  in 
stations  and  squadrons,  than  the  public  interests  appear  to  jus- 
tify. 

The  whole  number  of  naval  officers  at  this  time,  includ- 
ing those  under  warrants  as  well  as  commissions,  is  about 
one  thousand;  and  our  whole  annual  expenses,  of  every  kind, 
for  their  maintenance  is  about  $850,000,  or  on  an  average  about 
$850  dollars  for  each  officer.  These  expenses  have  not  been  in- 
creased during  the  last  ten  years,  except,  what  has  been  caused 
by  the  addition  before  mentioned  to  the  numbers  of  some  classes 
of  officers,  and  the  augmentation  in  pay  in  1827  to  passed  mid- 
shipmen, in  1828  to  surgeons  and  their  assistants,  and  in  1830  to 
lieutenants.  In  the  mean  time,  of  late  years,  more  useless  offi- 
cers have  been  placed  orrhalf  pay,  arid  and  some  large  allow- 
ances reduced.  But  no  further  essential  reductions  in  these 
particulars  can,  in  my  opinion,  be  effected  without  injury  either 
to  individual  officers,  or  to  the  naval  service.  Whatever  has 
been  accomplished  by  myself  on  this  subject  and  on  the  re- 
quirement of  a more  equal  pdrtion  of  laborious  duty  from  all 
officers  of  similar  rank  and  date  who  were  not  invalids,  has 
often  caused  to  me  much  pain;  but  it  has  been  prompted  by  a 
strong  sense  of  tbe  equal  justice  due  to  the  officers  themselves, 
and  of  the  manifest  propriety  in  this  department  of  seeing  that 
all  those  under  its  administration  perform  services  for  the  pub- 
lic, when  practicable,  in  some  degree  proportionate  to  the  com- 
pensation they  receive. 

It  is  hoped  that  I may  not  be  deemed  importunate,  if,  once 
more  urging  on  your  attention  a topic  far  more  grateful  to  my 
feelings,  I have  long  entertained  a decided  opinion  that  the 
compensation  to  some  classes  of  officers  ought  to  be  increased. 
It  is  certain  that  more  equal  justice  would  be  awarded  to  all, 
that  services  at  sea  could  more  easily  be  obtained,  that  greater 
cheerfulness  and  alacrity  in  the  performance  of  duty  would  he 
evinced,  and  a higher  grade  of  qualifications  in  some  subordi- 
nate stations  could  be  commanded,  if  the  whole  subject  of  pay 
was  revised,  and  the  compensation  graduated  in  a fairer  pro- 
portion among  different  ranks  in  the  navy,  and  to  similar  ranks 
in  the  army;  and  it  there  was  provision  made  for  a larger  and 


marked  discrimination  between  duty  afloat  and  leave  of  ab- 
sence, or  waiting  orders,  on  shore.  Such  a discrimination 
formed  a prominent  feature  in  the  act  of  congress,  passed  April 
21st,  1806,  and  which  regulates  pay  as  now  established.  But 
that  discrimination,  amounting  to  one-half  of  the  whole  pay, 
was  virtually  abolished  by  a rule  of  this  department  in  1819. 
During  the  continuance  of  the  small  compensation  to  some 
classes  of  officers,  and  after  so  long  a practice  under  that  rule, 
with  the  yearly  sanction  of  congress  by  means  of  the  estimates 
and  corresponding  appropriations  in  conformity  to  the  rule,  1 
have  not  felt  at  liberty  to  alter  it.  Further  details  on  this  sub- 
ject at  this  time  ate  not  deemed  necessary,  as  they  have  fully 
and  recently  been  laid  before  you  in  a special  report  from  this 
department  on  a resolution  of  the  senate  passed  at  the  last  ses- 
sion of  congress. 

The  whole  number  of  seamen  in  the  navy,  including  all  the 
different  grades,  does  not  vary  much  from  five  thousand;  and  the 
annual  expenses  of  their  pay,  rations,  and  enlistment,  are  not 
far  from  $1,130,000,  or,  on  an  average,  about  $226  lor  each  sea- 
man. These  expenses  are  small,  and  indicate  great  popularity 
in  the  service  when  we  advert  not  only  to  our  facility  in  obtain- 
ing good  seamen,  but  to  the  high  rate  of  wages  the  past  year  in 
merchant  vessels,  and  to  the  great  cost  of  this  class  of  persons 
in  the  navies  of  some  countries,  wltere  labor  is  generally  much 
lower  than  in  the  United  Stales.  These  expenses  have  not 
been  increased  the  last  ten  years,  except  by  an  augmentation  of 
about  one-third  in  the  whole  number  of  seamen,  arising  chiefly 
from  an  increase  of  our  force  in  commission.  The  complement 
of  men  to  each  vessel  might  advantageously,  in  some  respects, 
be  lessened,  and  the  w.hole  expenses  on  account  of  them  be 
thus  reduced,  were  it  not  considered  of  vital  importance  in  so 
small  a navy  to  have  all  our  ships  afloat  as  perfect  as  possible 
in  every  particular  conducive  to  their  efficiency,  and  to  the  re- 
putation of  the  government.  It  is  expected  that  a laudable 
pride  will  then  be  felt  and  encouraged  by  all  connected  with  the 
service,  on  a comparison  of  the  condition  of  our  own  ships  with 
those  of  other  nations,  and  that  the  moral  force  of  our  navy — 
as  a model  for  a larger  one  when  wanted — as  likely  to  vindicate 
its  country’s  rights  and  honor,  in  war,  and  protect  its  commerce 
in  peace — will  always  be  much  greater  with  a small  number  of 
vessels  afloat,  built  of  the  best  materials  and  in  the  best  man- 
ner, supplied  with  the  most  approved  equipments,  commanded 
by  well. educated  and  well  disciplined  officers,  and  navigated  by 
full  crews  of  hardy  and  contented  seamen,  with  the  whole  rea- 
dy on  an  emergency  for  immediate  and  efficient  action— than 
with  double  the  number  of  vessels  half  manned,  and  in  other 
respects  defectively  provided.  Every  improvement  in  our  ma- 
terials, whether  timber,  cordage,  or  cannon— in  our  yards, 
docks,  or  harbors,  in  our  hospitals  or  asylums— will  add  strength 
to  this  moral  force,  and  better  prepare  us  for  any  future  conflict 
in  which  the  violence  or  injustice  of  other  nations  may  involve 
us. 

In  connexion  with  this  part  of  the  service,  it  is  deemed  pro- 
per to  present  some  remarks  concerning  the  condition  of  the 
marine  corps.  The  subject  of  its  allowances,  in  addition  to 
pay  was  not  specially  noticed  by  congress  the  last  year,  though, 
in  that  way,  it  lias  of  late  been  customary  to  regulate  them. 
But,  under  a belief  that  the  omission  probably  arose  from  acci- 
dent, I have  not  interfered  to  revise  tire  difficulties  which  have 
so  long  existed  under  that  head.  It  will,  however,  be  consider- 
ed my  duty,  the  ensuing  year,  to  investigate,  and  attempt  toad- 
just  them,  if  not  otherwise  provided  for.  The  commutation  of 
the  whiskey  part  of  the  ration,  while  the  marines  are  at  sea,  has 
been  extended  to  this  corps;  and  the  army  regulation,  entirely 
abolishing  that  part,  has  been  applied  to  their  rations  while  on 
shore. 

The  whole  expenses  of  the  corps,  independent  of  the  erection 
of  barracks  and  officers’^quartcrs,  are  yearly  about  $190,000. 
The  expenditures  for. such  erections,  on  an  average  for  the  last 
ten  years,  have  been  about  $5,000  annually.  The  quarters  au- 
thorised at  Philadelphia  have  been  completed;  hut  the  comfort 
and  proper  accommodation  of  the  men  require  new  barracks  at 
New  York.  The  estimates  for  this  purpose,  and  for  the  support 
of  this  corps,  are  herewith  submitted.  (C,  land  2.) 

The  examination  of  the  state  of  the  pensioners  upon  the  navy 
pension  fund,  as  those  enjoying  its  privileges,  have  been,  or  are 
now,  in  the  service,  or  were  connected  with  those  once  in  it, 
may  also  be  deemed  to  come  properly  under  the  head  of  persons 
attached  to  the  navy.  Though  the  annual  expenditures  from 
that  fund  are  about  $33,000,  yet  the  fund  itself  did  not  spring 
from  the  public  treasury,  except  as  derived  from  prizes  captur- 
ed by  our  public  vessels.  It  was  not  till  lately  that  its  disburse- 
ments were  classed  with  the  navy  expenditures;  and  now  the 
only  yearly  expense  this  fund  and  its  administration  here  impose 
on  the  treasury,  is  the  portion  of  time  they  occupy  of  the  head 
of  this  department,  and  of  one  clerk.  Its  annual  income  now 
exceeds  the  annual  expenses  about  $20,000,  and,  during  the  past 
year,  rules  have  been  prepared,  and  the  benefits  of  this  surplus 
extended,  as  originally  contemplated  by  the  act  of  congress 
creating  the  fund,  as  to  embrace  those  officers  and  seamen,  who 
without  being  wounded,  have,  during  long  and  faithful  servi- 
ces, been  visited  by  infirmities  entitling  them  to  relief.  Five 
persons,  coming  under  this  description,  have  been  added  to  the 
pension  li.-t,  and  are  allowed  suitable  clothing,  food,  and  medi- 
cal attendance.  The  number  of  pensioners  under  this  and  the 
other  provisions,  is  297. 

The  condition  of  the  privateer  pensioners,  placed  under  the 
exclusive  administration  of  this  department,  has  not  essential- 
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ly  changed  during  the  year.  The  fund  for  their  relief,  like  that 
-for  navy  pensioners,  does  mot  come  from  the  public  treasury, 
and  its  management  is  no  charge  upon  that  treasury,  except  itf 
the  particulate  before  mentioned.  As  the  whole-of  this  fund 
was  derived  from  captures  by  privateers,  it  has- been  deemed 
expedient  to  exhaust  it  in  the  support  of  those  disabled,  and  of 
proper  persons  connected  with  those,  whose  bravery  and  enter- 
prise made  the  captures."  It  has  therefore  become  gradually  re- 
duced to  $44,667. . The  annual  charge  on  it  at  this  time  is  about 
$3,000,  exceeding  considerably  the  annual  income,  and  thus,  in 
due  time,  carrying  into  effect  the  original  policy  of  the  system. 
For  further  particulars  about  these  two  funds  reference  can  be 
had  to'tlie  annexed  statement;  (D,  1 to  5.) 

On  a review  of  the  entire  personal  branch  of  our  naval  estab- 
lishment, it  will  be  seen  that  its  annual  cost,  not  including  the 
marine  corps,  is  about  $2,000, POO;  and,  of  that  sum,  about 
$1,984,000  is  an  annual  charge  on  the  public  treasury.  Consider- 
ing the  size  and  usefulness  of  the  whole  naval  establishment,  it 
is  believed  that  this  part  of  it,  at  the  present  time,  bears  a judi- 
cious and  economical  proportion  to  the  whole,  e'xcept  in  the. 
particulars  heretofore  enumerated.  Should  improvements  be 
made  in  those  particulars,  1 am  satisfied  that  the  number  and 
compensation  of  the  persons  employed,  both  on  the  civil  list 
and  ire  the  navy,  will  he  found  to  be  such  as  to  ensure  the  due 
cafe  and  preservation  of  the  public  property,  to  furnish  officers 
and  men  sufficient  for  the  present  protection  of  our  coinmyrce- 
arid  rights  abroad,  and  to  maintain  among  all  classes  a state  of 
discipline  and  activity  indispensable  to  efficiency,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  ordinary  duties,  and  to  a supply  of  suitable  candidates  . 
for  promotion  in  the  extraordinary  exigencies  of  the  future.  . 

The  deaths,  dismissions  and  resignations’,  in  the  service  since 
my  last  rdport,  may  be  seen  in  the  tables  annexed.  fE.  F.  G.) 

When  we  advert  to  the  other  subjects  connected  with  the 
navy,  and  more  especially  to  what  may  be  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  its  materials,  it  is  deemed  proper  to  notice  first  the  em- 
ployment and  condition.of. our  public  vessels.  Those  in  com- 
mission- have,  consisted  of  one  ship  of  the  line,  four  frigates, 
eleven  sloops,  and  seven  schooners.  They  have  been distribut- 
ed, as  usual,  on  four  foreign  stations,  keeping  up  a greater  in- 
tercourse than  formerly  with  the  western  coasts  of  Portugal, 
and  Africa,  and  with  the  adjacent  islands,  extending  our  cruises 
into  various  parts  of  the  Indian  .ocean,  and  making  the  West 
India  squadron  act  somewhat  more  as  a home  squadron,  by  re- 
quiring a portion  of  it  to  visit  twice  annually  some  of  our  At- 
lantic ports.  By  properly  regulating  these  visits,  much  expo- 
sure in  the  two  most  dangerous  months  in  a tropical  climate  is 
avoided,  and  great  facilities  are  obtained  to  furnish  necessary 
supplies,  to  relieve  parts  of  their  crews  and  exchange  officers, 
as  well  as. to  have  nearer  at  hand,  during  those  visits,  vessels 
in  commission,  which,  if  any  emergency  should  occur,  may  he 
despatched  at  once  on  any  distant  or  important  service.  Efforts 
have  been  made  to  relieve  , seasonably  all  our  vessels  which 
have  been  niore  than,  two  years  abroad.  The  Fairfield  and  Vjn- 
cennes  have  been  sent,  to  the  Pacific  to  succeed  the  Potomac 
and  Falmouth;  the  Natchez  and  Ontario*  to  the  Brazilian  sta- 
tion in  place  of  the  Lexington  and  Warren;  the  Experiment  to 
the  West  Indies  in  place  of  the  Shark,  and  the  Shark  and  Dela- 
ware to  the  Mediterranean  in  place  of  the  Concord,  Boston, 
John  Adams,  and  Brandywine.  In  making  these  changes  so 
early  as  to  prevent  the  expiration  abroad  of  the'service  of  our 
seamen,  much  discontent  has  been  avoided,  though. this  system, 
has  necessarily  subjected  the  department  to  some  additional  ex- 
pense, by  having  occasionally,  for  short  periods,  double  sets  of 
vessels  afloat  attached  to  th.e  same  station.  But  it  has  enabled 
us  to  perform  our  engagements  faithfully  with  their  crews,  and 
to  keep  up  a more  regular  and  constant  force  on  each  station 
for  protection.  At  the  same  time,  caution  has  been  taken  to 
guard  against  an  increase  of  our  whole  expenditures  for  the 
current  year  beyond  the  appropriations,  connected  with  this 
subject. 

All  those  squadrons  have  been  actively  and  efficiently  em- 
ployed: and  it  gives  me  great  satisfact-ion  to  state,  that  ourcom- 
merce  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe  was  probably  never  known  to 
be  more  free  from  menaces,  danger,  or  actual  violence. 

The  estimates  for  the  ensuing  year  are  for  the  same  amount 
of  force  as  was  authorised  the  past  year,  consisting  of  about 
530  guns,  and  distributed  in  such  a proportion  among  vessels  of 
every  class  belonging  to  our  service,  as  to  combine  tlie  greatest 
efficiency  for  naval  purposes  during  peace,  with  the  soundest/ 
economy.  Few  will  deem  that  force  either  too  large  or  extra- 
vagant, when  if  is  considered  that  our  foreign  commerce,  ex-, 
posed  on  the  ocean,  exceeds  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  in 
imports,  and  almost  an  equal,  amount  of. exports,  with  vessels' 
exposed  in  their  transportation  of  over  half  a million  in  ton- 
nage, and  probably  twenty  millions  in  value;  and  when  it.  is  re- 
membered how  much  the  security,  not  only. -of  those  vessels 
and  their  cargoes,  but  of  their  numerous  crews,  and  of  other 
classes  of  our  citizens  resident  in  some  countries  abfoad, 
depends,  upon  our  navy  being  actively  and  widely  distribut- 
ed. On  this  point  it  may  be  well  to  reflect  further,  how 
safely  that  navy  enables  us  not  only  to  send  to  new  and  the 
most  distant  markets,  and  thus  to  give  increased  value  to  the 
surplus  proceeds  of  our  agriculture,  manufactories,  and  fishe- 
ries, and  to  obtain  in  return  whatever 'may  conduce  do  comfort, 
improvement,  or  wealth,  but  what  protection  and  enhanced 
worth  it  confers  on  most  of  our  immense. coasting  trade;  how 
much  our  national  reputation  abroad  is  every  where  known  and 


appreciated  by  it;  therespect  it  inspires,  the  security  it  yields, 
and'the  weight  it  affords  in  all  our  claims  of  justice,  and  nego- 
tiations with  semi-barbarous  nations;  and  how  justly  it  may  be 
apprehended  that  new  perils  w iff,  ere  Long,- await  a portion  of 
our.trade,  and  the  tranquillity  of  a -part  of  our  maritime  fron- 
tier, from  the  operations  of  a .new  course  of  legislation  by  some 
foreign  powers  eOneeriwrig.  an  uriibrtunate  portion  of  their  po- 
pulation; and  against  which  perils,  as  well  as  against  the  ordi- 
nary aggressions  and  piracies  in  peace,  and  much  of  the  depre- 
dations which  may  threaten  us'  in  war,  the  navy,  from  the  in- 
sular situation  of  our  country  as  to- the  most  of  the  world,  must 
always  be  regarded  as  our  great  safeguard. 

The  facilities  for-tbe  examination  and  repair  our  vessels  have 
been  much  increased  the  past  year  by  the  completion,  in  most 
respects,  of  tiie  two  dry  docks;  and  the  expenses  in  refitting  the 
classes-of  larger  vessels  will  thereby  become. sensibly  reduced. 

The  present  policy  of  this  department  is  to  launch  no  more 
vessels  of  the  satire  size  with  those  in  ordinary,  until  the  latter 
are  worn  out.  But  it  is  proposed  to  build  from  lime  to  time, 

. and  protect  on  the  stocks  till  wanted,  such  new  vessels  as  con- 
gress may  authorise  to  be  Constructed;  because,  in  tlmt  condi- 
tion,, their  timber  will  improve  rather  than  decay,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  taking  care  of  them  will  be  trifling  compared  with  that 
of  vessels  in  ordinary.  This  epurse  has  been  adopted  the  past 
year  with  the  Macedonian,  now  building.  It  is  recommended, 
;as  sound  policy,  that  authority  should  be  given  to  procure  the 
frame  for  another  sloop,  to  be  called  the  Levant,  after  the  con- 
sort so  gallantly  captured  with  the  Cyane;  and  the  frame,  for 
another  frigate,  to  be  called  the  Paul  Jones,  in  grateful  memory 
of  one  of  the  earliest,  bravest,  and  most  distinguished  comman- 
ds rs  in  our  naval  service  during  the  revolution.  The  estimates 
for  the  purchase  of  these  are  submitted.  (H.)  Frames  could  not 
be  bought  for  vessels  of  these  names  under  any  existing  laws; 
and  the  timber,  if  procured  and  seasoned,  whether  soon  set  up 
or  not,  would  become  more  valuable,  being  sheltered  under 
either  our  present  excellent  sheds  or  ship  houses,  and  live  oalc 
probably  becoming  scarcer  and  dearer  as  our  southern  frontier 
.cleared  for  cultivation. 

The  vessels  in  ordinary  and  on  the  stocks,  as  well  as  the 
frames  for  others  in  depot,  have  all  been  examined,  and  found 
to- he  in  a good  state  of  preservation,  except  a few  of  those  in 
ordinary.- Some  of  them  are  defecti  ve  by.their  long  continuance 
afloat. before  being  covered,  some  by  their  great  age,  and  some 
by  the  original  imperlecjfjon  of  their  timber.  Those  unworthy 
ofbeing  refitted  are  used  at  times  for  receiving  ships;  and  the 
rest,  as  wanted,  are  placed  in  a proper  state  to  go  into  commis- 
sion for  the  relief  of  other  vessels  returning  from  long  cruises, 
and  needing  extensive  repairs.  As  vessels  afloat  grow  older, 
their  repairs  must  of  necessity  become  more  expensive.  The 
cost  of  all  repairs  of  all  our  vessels  the  past  year,  has  been  about 
$580,000.  Dining  the  last  ten  years  the  repairs  have  been,  on 
an  average,  about  $500,000  annually. 

A table  showing  tlie  vessels  in  commission,  with  their  com- 
manders and  stations,  is  submitted.  (I).  The  names  and  condi- 
tion of  those  in  ordinary-arid  on  the  stocks,  may  be  seen  in  the 
documents  annexed,  (K,  1 and  2).  Proceeding  from  the  vessels 
to  the  materials  used  in  their  construction  and  equipment,  not 
much  has  occurred  the  pasty  ear  deserving  notice.  Some  additions 
of  valuable  and  durable  artic-les  have  been  made  to  our  various 
stores  on  hand  at  the  time  of  my  last  annual  report.  All  these 
stores,  and  especially  the  timber  in  the  docks  and  under  sheds, 
are  in  good  condition;  and  means  have  beep  taken  to  ascertain 
and  supply  any  deficiency,  in  any  article  not  perishable,  which 
may  be  wanted  for  tlie  building  and  perfect  equipment  of  every 
vessel  on  the  stocks,  and  every  frame  in  depot.  As  more  tim- 
ber may  be  heeded,  or  thought  proper  to  be  purchased  in  ad- 
vance, our  means  for  the  supply  of  live  oak,  it  being  the  most 
important  species,  have  been  fully  investigated  and  di-cussed 
in  a special  report  to  congress  from  this  department  during  . the 
last  session.  Referring  to  that  for  detailed  information  on  this 
point,  I would  only  add,  that  subsequent  examinations  in  some 
of  the  then  unfinished  districts  have  fully  confirmed  the  impres- 
sions entertained  concerning  the  great  quantity  of  live  oak  tim- 
ber on  portions  of  the  public  lands  in  those  districts.  In  respect 
to  the  other  kinds  of  timber  needed  in  ship  building,  the  govern- 
. merit  has  made  little  public  provision;  and  doubts  exist  whether 
it  will  be  necessary  to  make  any  further  public  provision  for  its 
growth  or.preservation  while  lire  prices  continue  so  moderate, 
and  the  resources  of  the  country  in  such  timber  are  likely,  for 
many  years,  to  remain  so  very  abundant. 

The  er-e-etion  of  two  new  magazines,  where  none  before  ex- 
isted, is  proposed  the  next,  season;  and  an  estimate  for  that  pur- 
pose is  submitted.  (L.)  Connected  with  this, -a  thorough  in- 
spection has  been  made  not  only  of  our  present  ordnance  stores, 
but,  as  previously  mentioned,  of  all  our  arms  on  hand,  with  a 
view  to  the  .sale  of  such  as  is  defective  or  unsuitable,  and  to 
the.procurement  of  what  may  be  found  necessary  to  produce 
uniformity,  and  the  greatest  power,  in  our  .future  armaments. 
The  usual  sum  of  about  $10,000  has  been  expended  for  the  pur- 
chase of  such  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores  as  the  current 
wants  of  the  service  required.  The  buying  and  manufacture  of 
iron  tanks  for  all  our  vessels  in  commission  are  in  rapid  progress 
under  the  late  appropriation  for  that  purpose;  and,  should  con- 
gress sanction  the  making  of.  our  own  cordage  as  heretofore 
asked,  and  as  now  again  proposed  in  the  general  estimates,  the 
equipment  of  our  vessels  would  soon  become,  throughout,  all 
which  the  friends  of  the  service  could  desire,  for  health,  safety, 
efficiency,  and  national  reputation. 
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After  much  deliberation,  the  department  has  become  con- 
vinced that  the  building  or  purchase  of  two  store  ships  for  the 
Pacific  station,  to  be  used  in  tilt!  transportation  and  the  preser- 
vation there  of  supplies  of  all  kinds,  would  promote  sound  eco- 
noihy,  and  increase  the  comforts  of  our  seamen.  An  estimate 
for  the  procurement  of  one  the  ensuing  year  is  submitted.  (M.) 
We  are  obliged  to  pay  freight  for  these  supplies,  heavy  duties 
either  on  their  being  landed  or  re  shipped,  and  large  rent  for 
stoie  houses.  The  duties  are  a buiden  from  which  we  are  al- 
most entirely -exonerated  under  .similar  circumstances  in  other 
quarters  of  the  world.  The  proposed  measure  would  relieve,  us" 
from  them  as  well  as  the  other  chargesyand  the  store  ships,  by 
going  out  and  returning  separately  and  alternately,  would  afford 
great  facilities  to  exchange  or  biing.  home,  invalid  officers  and 
seamen,  without  incurring  the  expense  of  their  passages  in  mer- 
chant vessels  from  so  distant  a station:  • 

The  construction  of  two  or  three  small  steam  batteries,  for 
reasons  heretofore  recommended,  is  still  deemed  highly  impor- 
tant to  our  future  interests;  and  too  long  delay  in  making  fur- 
ther experiments,  and  in  acquiring  further  science  on  .this  sub 
jeet  in  our  naval  service,  may,  on  the  sudden  occurrence,  of 
hostilities,  place  us  in  a position  not  a little  mortifying  to  ou-r 
pride,  and  hazardous  to  our  welfare. 

The  different  navy  yards  are  essential  portions  of  our  naval 
’ establishment,  connected  with  its  materials.  The  condition  of 
most  of  them  has  been  improved  the  past  year,  either  by  new 
buildings  for  officers5  quarters,  or  new  store  houses  and  timber 
sheds,  or  new  wharves  and  other  conveniences. 

The  two  dry  docks  at  the  yards  near  Norfolk  and  Boston, 
having  been  successfully  completed  in  all  essential  particulars, 
the  details  on  that  subject  will  be  found  in  the  report  annexed, 
(No.  1,2,. and  3.)  This  "report  shows  the  whole  expenditures 
the  last  yearnot  only  on  that  subject,  but  on  all  others,  under 
the  head  of  gradual  improvement.  From  the  great  advantages 
already  realized  in  the  ease  and  rapidity  of  repairs  in  vessels  at 
the  yards  where  these  dry  docks  are  situated,  I am  satisfied  that 
others  would  be  found  very  beneficial.  Surveys  were  formerly 
had  for  two  more— one  at  New  York,  and  one  at  Portsmouth — 
and  a report  in  favor  ofthose  two,  was  once  made  and  approved 
in  the  house  of  representatives.  Much  can  he  urged  in  favor  of 
the  former  place  on  account  of  its  central  position,  and  great  re- 
sources for  repairs,  stores,  seamen  and  workmen;  and  of  the 
latter  place,  on  account  of  the  low  price  of  labor,  small  cost  of 
constructing  a.<doek,  and  the  easy  access  to  it  by  vessels  of  all 
classes  at  all  seasons  of  The  year.  But  whether  one  or  both,  or 
neither,  shall  he  selected  at  this  time,  is-submitted  to  the  pro- 
per authorities  on  a review  of  the  whole  subject.-  It  must  be 
obvious  that  the  relative  importance  of  different  stationsmust 
undergo  changes,  as  the  capacities  of  different  quarters  of  the 
country  become  more  fully  developed;  and  that  some  places, 
now  employed  as  naval  depots,  can  he  of  very  little  use  on  the 
occurrence  of  war,  while  the  positions  of  others,  when  that 
event  may  happen,  wilPgreatly  increase  their  usefulness. 

Among  the  new  (daces  which,  on  such  am  occasion,  if  not 
earlier,  the  interests  of  the  country  may  rcqjuire  the  government 
to  occupy  for  naval  purposes,  will  undoubtedly  he  Newport 
harbor  on  the  north,  and  one  or  more  positions  on  the  long 
range  of  coast  to  the  south  between  Norfolk  and  Pensacola. 
Whether' the  last  selection  should  he  made  near  Charleston  or 
Savannah,  at  Key  West  or  the  Dry  Tortugas: — each  of  which, 
possesses  advantages  for  such  purposes — can  be  better  decided 
when  the  time  and  circumstances  occur  rendering  immediate 
action  necessary. 

The  continuance  of  Pensacola  as  a haval  station  seems  to  me 
judicious.  This  opinion  arises  not  only  from  its  convenient  po- 
sition as  to  the  whole  gulf  of  Mexico,  but  its  proximity  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Mississippi  and  Mobile  rivers,  whose  .great  and 
growing  commerce  is  so  amply  entitled  to  the  best  protection. 
In  the  depth  and  size  of  its  bay,  in  the  excellent  defences  of  its 
mouth,  in  its  healthy  situation,  in  its  easy  access  to  all  our  ves- 
sels. except  of  the  two  highest  classes,  Pensacola  has  no  promi- 
nent rival  in  that  neighborhood.  The  correspondence  and  docu- 
ments annexed  (0, 1 and  2)  are  submitted  to  aid  yourselfand  con- 
gress to  judge  of  the  practicability  and  propriety  of deepening  the 
entrance  to  the  bay,  so  as  to  admit  vessels  of  the  largest  class. 
This,  it  is  supposed,  can  be  effected  at  a small  expense,  com- 
pared with  the  importance  of  such  a measure  to  the  full  opera- 
tions of  our  navy  on  that  coast,  and  to  the  greater  security  and 
strength  of  our  southern  maritime  defences. 

The  exchange  of  lands  at  the  yard  near  New  York,  authorised 
at  the  last  session  of  congress,  has  been  carried  into  effect.  The 
controverted  claim  of  the  heirs  of  Mr.  Harris  to  a part  of  the 
navy  yard  near  Boston,  has  once  been  laid  before  congress;  and 
a new  action  having  been  instituted  by  them  against  the  com- 
mander of  that  station,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  letter  annexed, 
such  course  will  be  pursued  in  its  defence  as  congress  may  be 
pleased  to  direct.  (P.) 

Some  new  pretensions  have  been  set  up  to  different  parcels 
of  land  included  in  our  possession  and  purchases  at  Norfolk; 
but  their  justice  cannot  be  recognized  on  the  facts  known  to  the 
department,  and  those  making  them  -have  been  informed  that 
no  steps  can  be  taken  for  their  adjustment,  unless  the  parties 
previously  obtain  tile  sanction  of  congress,  or  a judgment  in 
their  favor  by  the  courts  of  law. 

The  expenditures  on  all  the  yards  the  last  year,  exclusive  of 
tile  dry  docks,  but  including  houses,  sheds,  stores,  wharves,  en- 
closures, workshops,  marine  barracks,  and  incidental  labor, 
have  been  about  $360,000.  The  expenditures  on  the  dry  docks 


are  chargeable  to  a distinct  appropriation  for  gradual  improve- 
ment, and  were  about  $180,000.  The  other  expenditures  under 
tlie  last  head  were  about  $150,000.-  (N,  1.)  The  estimates  for 
the  usual  objects  at  the  yards  tiie  ensuing  year,  are  about  the 
average  amount  for  tiie  last  two  years.  Beside  those  objects, 
they  include  an  extra  sum  towards  the  erection  of  rope  walks, 
in  conformity  vvitli  the  plan  adopted  by  congress  in  1827;  and 
yet  the  whole  amount  requested  towards  these  and.  all  other  im- 
provements,.at  ail  the  yards,  is  only  $354,000. 

Immediately  connected  with  the  subject  of  our  yards,  is  that 
of  our  naval  hospitals,  and  the  naval  asylum.  Under  the  ap- 
propriations lately  .made  by  congress,  new  hospitals  have  been 
commenced  near  Pensacola,  New  York  and  Boston,  on  retired 
and  healthy  sites,  combining  great  convenience  and  beauty. 
The  plans  of  these  have  been  formed  on  a scale  suitable  only 
to  the  present  wants  of  the  service,  but  capable  of -easy  and 
, appropriate  enlargement  hereafter,  whenever  our  necessities 
may  require  it.  An  additional  sum  will  he  needed  to  finish  them 
in  the  inanner  proposed,  and  to  make  further  progress  in  the 
hospital  before  built  at  Norfolk.  (Q,). 

Such  expenditures  have  been  made  tiie  past  year  on  the.lat- 
ter,  from  the  general  hospital  lund,.as  could  well  be  spared,  and 
as  the  comforts  of  its  inmates  seemed  most  urgently  .to  demand. 
This  is  much  larger  than  our  present  necessities  require;  and, 
therefore,  it  is  not  proposed  to  finish  the  whole  interior  of  it. 
But  the  exterior  of  this  hospital  is  now  chiefly  completed,  abd 
it  has  become  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  useful  public 
buildings  belonging  to  the  government.  The  naval  asylum  at 
-Philadelphia,  has  been  finished. and  partly  furnished;  but  it  is 
much  regretted'  that  the  department' has  not  been  able  to  obtain 
a cession  of  jurisdiction  Over  it,  without  reservations  that  ren- 
der the  cession  wholly  nugatory.  Besides  retaining  the  usual 
power  in  Hie  state  to  execute  criminal  and  civil  process,  the  re- 
servations subject  it  to,  and  it  is  actually  burdened  by,  the  as- 
sessment of  large  taxes  which  are  paid  from  the  hard  earnings 
of  our  seamen,  and  an  unlimited  right  is  retained  to  cut  up  the 
properly  by  new  streets.  Further  efforts  are  now  making  by 
tire  department  to  obtain  relief  from  these  onerous  taxes  and 
liabilities,  so  disadvantageous,  if  not  fatal,  to  the  success  of  this 
public  and  charitable  institution.  Should  these  efforts  fail,  all 
the  correspondence  and  documents  in  the  ease  will  he  submit- 
ed,  in  order  that  such  legislation  may  be  had  as  the  whole  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  subject  shall  be  thought  to  re- 
quire. The  general  condition  of  the  hospital  fund  may  be  seen 
in  the  statement  before  referred  to.  (D,  6.) 

The  ordinary  purchases  of  medicines  and  surgical  instru- 
ments for  use  in  hospitals  and  yards,  and  in  "vessels  afloat,  are 
included  under  a specific  appropriation,  and  are  about  $35,000 
yearly,  The  pay  and  subsistence  of  the  surgeons  and  assistant 
surgeons  attached  to  the  hospitals  are  provided  for  under  the 
generaf  appropriation  for  navy  officers.  The  other  annual  ex- 
penses ot  our  hospital  establishment,  independent  of  buildings, 
furniture  and  repairs,  are  about  $1,000.  These  are  defrayed 
wholly  from  assessments  on  the  seamen  and  officers.  From 
the  same  quarter  come  all  other  resources  for  the  establishment, 
with  the  exception  pfsuch  appropriations  as  congress  have  made 
from  time  to  time  to  aid  in  erecting  and  furnishing  buildings. 
These  last  appropriations  have  been  made  but  seldom,  and 
have,  within  ten  years,  amounted  to  a sum  which  would  be,  on 
an  average,  about  $22,150  annually;  and  for  the  same  purposes, 
during  that  period,  the  fund  Has  f urnished,  from  its  annual  in- 
crease and  former  accumulations,  about  $45,000  annually. 
Should  congress  grant  what  is  now  asked,  more  will  probably 
not  be  wanted  for  many  years.  In  immediate  connexion  with 
the  yards,  hospitals,  and  other  Teal  estate  ■ belonging  to  our  na- 
val establishment,  is  the  live  oak  plantation.  Being  situated  t 
only  seven  miles  fjrorn  our  most  southern  yard,  it  has  the  past 
year  been  placed  under  the  same  genera!  superintendence.  The 
purchase  of  the  land,  and  the  cutting  and- removal  of  the  under- 
wood and  common  timber  from  about  200  acres  of  the  planta- 
tion, had  been  accomplished  before  Hie  charge  of  this  department 
was  placed  in  niy  hands.  It  seemed  to  me  judicious  in  thatsinte 
of  things  to  attempt  to  preserve  any  benefits  already  attained, 
or  fairly  anticipated,  by  continuing  to  destroy  a few  years  lon- 
ger the  annual  growth  , of  other  wood  injurious  to  the  young 
live  oak  trees,  to  trim  and  train  the  thriftiest  new  ones  appear- 
ing, and  to  employ  'merely  the  leisure  of  the  hands  so  engaged 
in  extending  this  process  to  more  of  the  land.  From  200  acres 
ofland,  and  22,000  live  oak  trees  to  which,  in  1829,  the  above 
system  had  been  applied,  it  has,  since  1831,  been  so  continued 
and  extended,  thatthe  nursery  lias  become  enlarged  to225acres, 
and  includes  over  60,000  trees.  The  expense  attending  this  has 
been  about  $1,200  a year:  but  should  any  considerable  portion 
of  the  trees  ever  reach  maturity,  and  attain  a size  suitable  for 
ship  building,  the  government  will  be  amply  repaid.  As  the 
trees  grow  larger,  the  annual  expense  concerning  the  same 
number  will  rapidly  diminish.  Doubts  exist  whether  some  of 
them,  from  the  poverty  of  the  soil,  and  their  apparently  dwarf- 
ish character,  will  ever  attain  a valuable  size.  But  it  is  now 
too  early  for  forming  a decisive  opinion  on  the  extent  to  which 
the  operation  of  these  causes  may  affect  the  whole  plantation, 
and  tinder  existing  circumstances,  sound  policy  appears  to  re- 
quire thatthe  experiment,  having  gone  so  far,  should  be  allowed 
a further  and  full  trial.  The  nearness  of  the  plantation  to  the 
Pensacola  yard  and  water  transportation,  enhances  much  the 
value  of  any  timber  it  may  produce.  Lately,  [ have  not  only 
placed  this  land  under  the  general  superintendence  of  the  com- 
mander of  that  yard,  but  required  his  particular  and  constant 
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vigilance  over  the  live  oak  reservations  in  all  that  region  of 
country.  The  whole  agencies  heretofore  connected  witli  our 
live  oak  have,  as  before  suggested,  been  discontinued;  all  the 
districts,  except  small  portions  of  two,  having  been  explored  as 
fully  as  is  deemed  useful  till  the  surveys  of  the  land  into  town- 
ships and  sections  shall  be  completed.  Fast  as  they  may  be 
completed,  arrangements  have  been  made  for  additional  reser- 
vations of  public  land  on  which  live  oak  has  been  ascertained 
to  abound,  and  the  prospect  of  a sufficient  supply  of  that  kind 
of  timber  in  future  is  flattering,  if  that  on  private  lands,  as  these 
are  wanted  to  be  cleared  for* cultivation,  be  from  time  to  time 
purchased  at  moderate  prices,  and  placed  in  the  depot  for  the 
frames  of  vessels  specially  authorised  or  collected  under  the 
head  of  gradual  improvement.  On  the  whole  subject  I have  so 
recently,  and  at  such  length,  submitted  to  congress  the  views  of 
This  department,  that  further  observations  here  are  not  deemed 
necessary.  (See  report  on  live  oak  to  house  of  representatives, 
December  14,  1832.) 

Some  miscellaneous  matters  connected  with  the  navy  deserve 
a brief  notice.  The  usual  attention  has  been  bestowed  on  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  The  colony  of  Liberia  has  been 
visited  by  the  schooner  Porpoise  while  in  pursuit  of  a piratical 
vessel,  and  which  vessel,  it  is  gratifying  to  add,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  since  captured  by  a British  brig,  and  her  criminal 
career  terminated  near  the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  on  the  coast 
of  Africa.  One-half  of  the  usual  appropriation  on  the  subject 
of  the  slave  trade  will  probably  be  sufficient  for  the  ensuing 
year,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  state  of  the  account  herewith  sub- 
mitted. (R.) 

The  renewal  of  the  appropriation  for  the  relief  of  Alexander 
Claxton,  made  in  May,  1830,  has  become  necessary,  rn  conse- 
quence of  its  having  been  transferred  to  the  surplus  fund  before 
all  the  persons  entitled  to  it  were  able  to  procure  the  necessary 
vouchers. 

The  proceedings  of  the  board  appointed,  under  a resolution 
of  congress,  to  revise  the  naval  regulations,  will  be  soon  sub- 
mitted in  a separate  report. 

The  survey  of  ou'rsea  coast  having  been  placed  in  charge  of 
the  treasury  department,  it  is  not  in  my  power,  officially^to  state 
its  progress;  but  officers  have  been  detailed,  and  all  availab!e; 
facilities  provided,  whenever  the  wishes  of  those  superintending 
the  subject  have  been  communicated. 

Some  expenses,  under  the  contingent  appropriation- for  enu- 
merated objects,  have  not  been  included  under  any  of  the 
amounts  already  mentioned,  but  they  belong  to  courts  martial, 
to  pilotage  of  vessels,  to  transportation  of  materials,  to  the  pur- 
chase of  charts;and  books,  and  various  other  small  items,  form- 
ing an  aggregate  of  about  $80,000. 

On  a review  of  the  whole  affairs  of  this  department,  it  appears 
that  its  expenditures  on  all' naval  subjects,  the  past  year,  have 
been  somewhat  less  than  four  millions  of  dollars.  It  will  be 
seen  how  this  result  compares  with  former  periods,  by  advert- 
ing to  the  fact  that,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  these  expen- 
ditures, except  during  five  years  of  that  time,  have  never  fallen 
so  low  as  three  millions;  and,  except  during  six  years  of  that 
time,  have  never  exceeded  four  millions. 

The  whole  estimates  made  the  past  year,  for  the  general  wants 
of  what  is  technically  considered  the  navy,  were  only  $3,176,766. 
Those  for  the  year  previous  were  $3,227,383.  Those  for  the 
present  year  are  $3,292,224,  (S,  I to  8).  But  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that,  under  the  head  of  naval  expenditures,  besides,  what 
is  paid  from  the  amount  voted  on  the  annual  naval  estimates,  it 
is  customary  to  class  what  is  paid  from  half  a million  appropri- 
ated for  a term-of  years  to  gradual  improvement;  almost  $200,000 
for  the  marine  corps;  the  payments  from  the  navy  pension,  hos- 
pital and  privateer  pension  funds,  and  several  miscellaneous 
sums  voted  by  congress  on  motions,  resolutions  and  petitions; 
and  part  of  which  sums,  though  charged  under  this  head,  have 
tittle  or  no  concern  with  our  naval  establishment.  On  the  con- 
trary, some  of  the  expenses  connected  with  the  administration 
of  the  department,  at  this  place,  are  included  in  the  general  ap- 
propriation bills  for  the  support  of  government,  and  are  not 
usually  classed  under  the  head  of  naval  expenditures. 

It  is  a high  gratification  to  be  able  to  state  that,  since  1827, 
nearly  half  a million  a year  has  been  disbursed  for  gradual  im- 
provement; that  within  ten  years  a larger  number  than  formerly 
of  seamen  and  officers,  with  increased  pay  to  four  classes  of  the 
latter,  have  been  maintained;  very  great  and  valuable  improve- 
ments, besides  the  dry  docks,  have  been  begun  and  accomplish- 
ed at  many  of  the  yards,  and  our  force  in  commission  considera- 
bly augmented;  and  yet  that  all  our  ordinary  naval  expenditures 
are,  and  probably  can  be  kept,  within  four  millions  of  dollars 
annually. 

The  smaller  appropriations  originally  made  for  the  navy  serv- 
ed to  maintain  the  few  officers  and  seamen  then  employed,  and 
supplied  us  with  several  fine  vessels,  four  of  which  are  still  in 
existence.  The  subsequent  appropriations  on  a more  extended 
scale,  besides  supporting  the  current  expenses  of  our  force  in  its 
infancy,  furnished  the  purchase  money  for  most  of  our  present 
yards,  and  defrayed  the  expenses  of  our  brilliant  hostilities  with 
France,  and  afterwards  with  Tripoli;  till  a few  years  of  compa- 
rative inactivity  having  ensued,  the  commencement  and  pro- 
gress of  the  last  war  with  England  led  to  a great  addition  to  the 
naval  establishment,  and  to  expenditures  much  larger  than  at 
present.  The  liberal  appropriations  that  were  continued  for 
some  years  after  that  war,  aided  in  laying  a good  foundation  for 
the  gradual  increase  of  the  navy,  and  helped  to  build  not  only 
many  of  the  vessels  now  in  commission  and  ordinary,  but  most 


of  those  upon  the  stocks.  The  appropriations  for  some  years 
past  have  been  similar  in  amount,  and  have  enabled  the  depart- 
ment to  enlarge  its  policy,  and  widen  the  sphere  of  its  opera- 
tions. Besides  building  some  additional  vessels,  and  defraying 
all  the  current  expenses  of  an  increased  force  both  personal  and 
materiel,  it  has  been  able  to  erect  hospitals,  to  construct  dry 
docks,  to  improve,  greatly,  the  old  yards,  to  add  and  maintain 
a new  one  on  our  southern  frontier,  and  to  collect  in  depot  a 
large  amount  of  valuable  stores  as  a part  of  the  due  preparation 
in  peace  for  the  various  contingencies  of  war.  With  a careful 
regard  to  system  and  economy,  and  with  strict  accountability  in 
agents  and  officers,  this  policy  can  long  be  pursued  and  extend-- 
ed  without  making  the  ordinary  annual  demands  for  this  branch 
of  the  service  often  exceed  four  millions}  and  if,  without  essen- 
tial changes  by  congress^ increasing  our  present  expenses,  and 
without  any  unforeseen  and  extraordinary  wants,  our  fiscal 
operations  can  usually  be  confined  within  that  amount  yearly, 
it  is  confidently  hoped  the  naval  establishment  will  not  be  con- 
sidered wasteful  or  burdensome  beyond  its  benefits  to  the  coun- 
try. 

In  disbursing  between  three  and  four  millions  the  past  year, 
it  is  not  known  that  a single  instance  of  any  loss  has  occurred. 

The  balances  on  hand,  unexpended,  are  about  $1 ,400,000;  but 
most  of  tirem  will  probably  be  wanted  to  close  the  different  ac- 
counts, on  all  the  different  subjects,  when  finally  adjusted. 

Connected  with  our  financial  concerns,  is  one  other  circum- 
stance of  urgent  importance.  The  period  of  time  at  which  the 
annual  appropriations  for  this  Branch  of  the' service  are  usually 
made,  is  a source  of  great  inconvenience  and  injury. 

The  estimates  and  appropriations  are  known  generally  not  to 
extend  beyond  the  current  year.  Consequently,  it  happens  that, 
after  the  1st  of  January,  there  is  nothing  on  hand  under  some 
heads  to  meet  the  daily  demands  of  the  service,  amounting,  on 
an  average,  to  $10,000  per  day,  unless  a new  appropriation  has 
been  made,  or  there  happen  to  be  some  balances  of  the  former 
yearnot  called  for.  Under  some  heads,  such  balances  always 
exist,  because  some  disbursements,  by  means  of  absence,  dis- 
tance and  other  causes,  are  not  completed  within  the  year.  But 
they  seldom  exist  under  other  important  heads;  and.  ought  not 
to,  if  the  accounts  are  seasonably  settled,  and  the  estimates 
were  accurate,  and  the  appropriations,  as  is  usual,  conformed 
to  the  estimates.  The  power  now  vested  in  the  president  to 
transfer  a balance  from  one  appropriation  to  another,  is  confined 
to  certain  classes  of  claims  small  in  amount;  and  hence,  as  to 
all  others,  no  transfer  can  legally  be  made,  and  if  no  balance  re- 
main at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  the  new  naval  appropriation 
bills  have  not  passed,  payment  is  entirely  stopped,  or  the  whole 
operations  of  this  department  dependant  on  them  are  suspend- 
ed. Considering  how  large  a part  of  these  operations,  and  of 
our  expenditures,  necessarily  takes  place  in  distant  quarters  of 
the  world,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  embarrassment  in  this  branch 
of  the  service  must  often  be  peculiar  and  aggravated.  In  the 
case  of  bills  of  exchange  drawn  abroad,  chargeable  to  appropri- 
ations already  exhausted,  the  public  faith,  under  the  above  cir- 
cumstances, is  srimetimes  in  danger  of  being  violated;  our  cre- 
dit in  foreign  countries  becomes  injured;  and  the  treasury,  as 
actually  happened  during  the  last  winter,  is  exposed  to  large 
losses  if  the  holders  choose  to  resort  to  protests  and  claims  for 
the  mercantile  rate  of  damages. 

Under  the  present  system  of  passing  so  late  the  naval  appro- 
priation bills,  it  happens  that,  unless  money  voted  under  one 
head  is,  without  authority,  as  was  once  the  practice,  applied 
under  other  heads,  this  unfortunate  condition  continues  every 
short  session  of  congress  about  two  months,  and  every  long  ses- 
sion about  four  months.  It  can  easily  be  remedied  in  two  me- 
thods: 0.ne  of  them  is,  to  make,  previous  to  the  1st  of  January, 
new  appropriations  for  a quarter  or  half  of  the  year  towards  all 
permanent  objects.  By  limiting  them  to  such  a time,  and  to 
such  objects,  and  by  taking  the  estimates  of  the  former  year  as 
a guide,  no  inconvenience  will  interpose:,  and  no  error  can  oc- 
cur which  may  not  be  readily  corrected  when  the  residue  of  the 
appropriations  for  the  whole  year  is  voted  at  a later  period  in 
the  session.  Another  mode  is,  to  authorise  the  president  to 
make  necessary  transfers  from  one  head  to  another  in  all  cases 
where  the  new  naval  appropriation  bills  do  not  pass  by  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year,  and  to  require  from  him  a report  to  con- 
gress of.  the  amount  and  causes  of  such  transfers.  If  the  autho- 
rity he  thus  restricted,  it  is  difficult  to  discover  any  danger  like- 
ly to  result  from  its  exercise;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  surplus 
of  balances  on  hand  under  some  of  the  appropriations  would 
usually  prove  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  under  others.  The 
detail  and  earnestness  with  which  legislation  on  this  subject  is 
now  urged,  must  find  their  excuse  in  my  strong  convictions  that 
no  measure  whatever,  requiring  like  this  no  increased  expendi- 
tures, could  be  more  conducive  to  the  reputation  and  efficient 
operations  of  our  naval  establishment. 

Thus,  sir,  under  an  examination  of  its  central  administration, 
of  its  personal  or  civil  and  navy  list,  of  its  materials,  with  the 
appurtenants  thereto,  and  of  its  miscellaneous  concerns,  1 have 
submitted  a review  of  all  its  transactions  and  expenditures  dur- 
ing the  past  year  that  possess  any  great  degree  of  importance. 
This  has  been  accompanied  by  suggestions  for  such  improve- 
ments as  observation  and  reflection  have  convinced  me  might 
be  useful;  and  should  they  meet  with  the  approbation  of  your- 
self and  congress,  I look  forward  with  confidence  to  a long  con- 
tinuance of  prosperity  in  the  affairs  connected  with  this  depart- 
ment. With  great  respect,  yours,  &c. 

LEVI  WOODBURY. 
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The  present  number  contains  twenty -four  pages , or  a 
sheet  and  half,  and  as  much  matter  as  is  usually  found  in 
more  than  eighty  octavo  pages,  which  is  not  half  the 
quantity  that  would  have  been  given  this  week,  had  th.e 
means  been  afforded;  but  with  all  over-exertion,  it  is 
not  possible  for  us  to  keep  pace  with  the  presentation 
of  important  things  for  insertion.  The  present  is  a .rea- 
son of  extraordinary  interest  to  persons  of  every  class*^ 
from  honest  farmers  down  to  the  scullions  of -“scurvy 
politicians,”  who  “seem  to  see  the  things  they  see  not;” 
and  we  must  do  all  that  we  can  to  preserve  an  account  of 
the  proceedings  of  our  day.  Our  situation,  in  some  re- 
spects, is  an  unpleasant  one.  It  is  the  reverse  of  the 
maxim  which  advises  to  “make  hay  while  the  sun 
shines.”  We  are  rather  compelled  to  follow  than  pro- 
ceed with  events;  there  is  a reduced  desire,  perhaps,  to 
support  us  on  that  account — the  just  past,  or  passing, 
being  more  generally  regarded  than  the  future;  and  such 
is  the  mass  of  documentary  matter  and  speeches,  that  it 
is  hard  to  get  room  for  some  things  of  our  own  make, 
which  might  cause  our  paper  sometimes  to  be  sought 
after — perhaps. 

We  have  had  a difficult  path  to  pursue  this  week.  Our 
first  purpose  /was  to  have  inserted  the  speeches  of  Messrs. 
McDuffie  and  Clay , in  the  house  and  in  the  senate,  at 
full  length;  and  the  former  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
workmen;  after  which  it  appeared  probable  that  the  whole 
of  Mr.  Clay’s  would  not  be  reported  iu  time  for  us,  (and 
being  always  loath  to  divide  such  tilings),  we  preferred  a 
present  insertion  to  that  of  Mr.  Polk , in  reply  to  Mr. 
McDuffie,  the  rule  being  absolute  to  give  both  sides,  in 
as  nearly  equal  proportions  as  possible.  But  Mr.  Polk’s 
speech,  commenced  on  Monday,  (being  interruped),  was 
not  concluded  till  Thursday,  and  a full  report  of  it  has 
not  yet  readied  us — 'and  so  it  must  be  divided.  And  this 
unpleasant  arrangement  of  our  pages  occurs— that,  in  the 
order  of  them,  the  first  part  of  Mr.  Polk’s  speech,  in  re- 
ply to  that  of  Mr.  McDuffie,  precedes — such  being  the 
necessity  in  the  mechanical  department  of  our  business. 

The  long  articles  contained  in  this  number  are — • 

The  speech  of  Mr.  McDuffie,  and  part  of  the  reply  of 
Mr  Polk; 

The  correspondence  of  Mr.  Jaudon,  cashier,  of  the 
bank  of  the  United  States,  with  Mr.  Campbell,  treasurer 
of  the  United  States. 

The  resolutions  passed  at  a late  meeting  of  the  people 
of  Richmond. 

An  editorial  article  on  the  organization  of  the  public 
press,  and  concerning  the  case  of  Messrs.  Gales  & Sea- 
ton, printers  to  the  house  of  representatives. 

The  proceedings  of  congress,  which  are  rather  more 
exciting  than  is  common,  because  of  certain  remarks  in 
the  senate,  on  the  presentation  of  a report  from  the1  se- 
cretary of  the  treasury,  and  in  the  house,  on  the  me- 
morial of  Mr.  Fletcher,  who  has  been  “reformed”  out 
of  the  office  of  the  clerk.* 

With  the  other  less  extensive,  but  equally  interest- 
ing articles. 

A considerable  quantity  of  editorial  matter  or  compila- 
tions with  respect  to  the  present  state  of  the  money-mar- 
ket are  prepared;  but  they  must  be  at  least  postponed. 
The  chief  things  noticed  are* — • 

* It  is  stated  that  two  other  gentlemen  have  been  also  re- 
moved, Messrs.  Patterson  and  Randolph,  for  both  whom  a great 
deal  of  public  feeling  is  expressed — their  places  being  supplied 
by  Mr.  Early,  who  was  a candidate  for  the  clerkship  of  the 
house,  opposed  to  Mr.  Franklin,  and  received  8 votes  on  the 
first  ballot,  after  which  he  was  icithdrawn;  the  other  two  are 
said  to  be  editors  of  newspapers! — one  Mr.  French,  from  New 
Hampshire,  the  other,  Mr.  Walsh,  editor  of  the  ‘Reporter,’ at 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  and  now  holding  the  place  of  printer  to  the 
legislature  of  that  state!  We  editors  are,  indeed,  in  request 
—the  very  pets  of  the  times. 
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A decline  in  the  price  of  agricultural  and  other  pro- 
ductions.—a decline  in  the  demand  for  labor,  and  the.  re- 
duced prices  at  which  many  things  are  disposed  of — to 
raise  money:  with  many  miscellaneous  items  and  remarks 
on  different  subjects  connected  with,  or  growing  out  of, 
the  removal  of  the  deposites;  some  of  which  go  to  shew 
th.qt  it  is  impossible,  or,  at  least,  at  present  impracticable 
for  the^state  deposite  banks  to  equalize  the  currency. 
They  refuse  the  notes  of  each  other  if  tendered  in  pay- 
ment for  duties — and  so  it  is  that  the  very  bank  bills  re- 
ceived in  the  payment  of  debts  of  the  U.  States  at  Nor- 
folk, for  an  example,  were  not  accepted  in  the  payment 
of  debts  due  to  the  U.  States  in  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
&c.  We  blame,  not  the  banks  for  this — but  must  ask,  are 
such  proceedings  honest  on  the  part  of  the  government, 
with  respect  to  its  creditors  and  debtors? 

The  correspondence  between  Messrs.  Jaudon  & Camp- 
bell claims  and  will  receive  a close  reading.  Some  re- 
marks written  upon  it  must  be  deferred. 

The  New  York  board  of  trade  have  petitioned  congress 
that  the  deposites  may  be  restored  to  the  bank  of  the  U. 
States;  arid  there  was  a mighty  meeting  of  the  people  of 
Philadelphia,  of  all  parties,  on  Tuesday  last,  at  which 
resolutions  concerning  the  pressure  for  money  were  pass- 
ed; but  these  two  articles  are  also  shut  out  from  a pre- 
sent insertion. 

We  have  a copy  of  Mr.  Taney’s  report,  referred  to  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  senate  of  Monday  last — but  arti- 
cles concerning  the  bank  multiply  upon  us  with  so  much 
rapidity  that  we  know  not  how  to  dispose  of  them. 

We  insert  the  official  account  of  a great  meeting  of  the 
citizens  of  Richmond,  and  others,  supposed  in  all  to  have 
amounted  to  more  than  1,000  persons,  xvhich  was  held  in 
the  capital  on  the  evening  of  the  26th  ult.  The  resolu- 
tions are  drawn  up  with  exceeding  power,  and  are  uncom- 
monly argumentative.  The  one  that  speaks  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  deposites  at  so  short  a period  before  the 
meeting  of  congress,  is  very  impressive.  It  is  given  to 
be  understood  that  the  president’s  motive  in  this  action 
was  to  take  the  whole  subject  out  of  the  power  of  con- 
gress, unless  two-thirds  should  agree  to  order  a restora- 
tion of  the  public  money  to  its  former  place  of  safety; 
but  we  are  not  prepared  to  believe,  that,  if  a majority  of 
the  representatives  of  the  people  and  of  the  senate,  shall 
require  a return  of  the  deposites,  that  the  president  will 
veto  the  act ! 


Mr.  Clay  continued  his  great  speech  on  the  removal 
of  the  deposites,  &c.  on  Monday  _and  concluded  it  on 
Tuesday,  on  which  days  an  audience  in  the  house  was 
kept  up  only  for  the  want  of  room  in  the  senate  to  hold 
the  people,  and  possibly,  sometimes,  a quorum  of  the 
members  was  hardly  present.  He  was  exceedingly  ani- 
mated; and  it  was  with  no  small  difficulty  that  “order” 
was  preserved  even  in  the  galleries  of  the  htmatgjjn  wlijfp 
surnuch  respect  is  generally  paid  to  the  proceedings  hau~ 
in  that  body,  and  persons  applauded  him  unconscious  of 
what  they  were  doing. 

George  McDuffie  has  been  elected  a major-general  in 
South  Carolina. 


With  reference  to  the  correspondence  between  the 
cashier  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  and  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, treasurer  of  the  United  States,  it  may  be  well  to 
note  that  the  amount  of  the  “contingent”  draughts  on  the 
bank  were  as  follows:  *• 

In  favor  of  (N.  Y.)  Manhattan  bank  $500,000 

In  favor  of  (N.  Y.)  bank  of  America  500,000 

In  favor  of  (N.  Y.)  Mechanics  bank  500,000 

In  favor  of  (Pa.)  Girard  bank  500,000 

Union  bank  of  Maryland  300,000 

About  the  deposites,  the  “Globe”  says— 
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“That  every  thing  which  has  occurred  since  the  removal  of  tl 
deposites  in  relation  to  the  subject,  has  served  to  strengthen  an 
confirm  the  opinion  of  the  executive,  in  the  propriety  of  the 
measure.” 

And  again— 

“The  deposites  will  never  be  restored  to  Mr.  Biddle’s  ma- 
nagement, unless  Mr.  Clay  can  contrive  to  get  some  assassin  to 
play  the  part  of  Brutus,  as  suggested  by  his  print  in  Lexington.” 

The  “Globe”  is  the  official! 

Mr.  Bennett , who  was  violently  cast  out  of  the  editor- 
ship of  the  “Pennsylvanian,”  at  Philadelphia,  (which  is 
regarded  as  the  “real  Simon  Pure”  of  the  United  States’ 
office-holders  in  that  city),  some  time  ago  came  out  with 
severe  denunciations  of  the  conduct  of  what  is  called  the 
“kitchen  cabinet”  at  Washington,  and  of  others  who  act 
with  them,  promising  that  he  woidd  give  copies  of  cer- 
tain correspondences  that  would  make  folks  stare.  His 
long  silence,  however,  encouraged  a suspicion  that  his 
threatened  exposures  had  been  bought  in;  but  his  pro- 
mised publications  are  now  appearing  in  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  and  we  may  expect  to  see  strange  things. 

There  are  reports  that  late  letters  from  Mr.  Living- 
ston, our  minister  at  Paris,  afford  no  prospect  of  a satis- 
factory adjustment  of  the  arrangements  made  by  the  late 
convention,  concerning  indemnities  for  spoliations,  &e. 

The  legislature  of  Maryland  met  on  Monday  last.  Mr. 
Thomas  Wright,  of  Queen  Ann’s  county,  was  elected 
speaker  of  the  house  of  delegates,  every  member  in  his 
place:  for  Mr.  Wright,  the  regular  Jackson  candidate 
40,  for  Mr.  Ely,  of  Baltimore  county,  38 — neither  of  the 
candidates  voting.  The  old  clerk,  Mr.  Brewer,  (anti 
Jackson)  was  beaten  by  Mr.  Gassaway,  the  latter  obtain 
ing  41  votes.  Mr.  Forrest  was  re-elected  president  of 
the  senate,  &c. 

The  organized  press,  and  case  or  Gales  & Sea- 
ton. As  one  of  the  oldest  printers  in  the  United  States 
yet  personally  attending  to  a part  of  the  practical  opera 
tions  of  my  business,  I take  the  liberty  of  making  some 
remarks  on  the  present  state  of  the  public  press.  1 have 
no  particular  right,  or  claim,  to  prefer  charges  against  its 
too  frequent  degradation,  and  prostitution  to  dishonest 
personal  or  party  purposes,  and  would  be  about  the  last 
man  to  restrain  its  liberty,  or  “regulate”  its  licentious- 
ness, except  through  the  force  of  public  opinion,  and  a 
due  regard  for  public  decency.  I would  put  no  other 
“collar”  upon  it  than,  as  I think,  the  simple  profession 
of  a printer  imposes — by  which  individuals  are,  to  a cer- 
tain extent,  constituted  guardians  of  the  public  mind  and 
public  morals.  It  is  not  necessary,  nor  to  be  expected, 
that  editors  and  printers  should  harmonize  better  in  mat- 
ters of  opinion  than  other  individuals;  but  on  the  contra- 
ry, if  independent , there  are  good  reasons  why  they  may 
more  decidedly  differ — and  it  is  right  that  they  should 
for,  in  liberal  discussions  of  differences  of  opinon,  im 
portant  principles  and  useful  facts  are  oftentimes  render 
ed  familiar  to  the  people,  and  truth  prevails;  and  such 
discussions,  though  not  always  restrained  within  proper 
bounds,  are  not  of  the  things  to  be  reprobated.  It  is  the 
subjection  of  the  press  to  the  discipline  of  party — which 
involves,  in  itself,  a disregard  of  truth  and  foul  assaults 
upon  private  character,  as  commanded;  and  then  the 
press,  instead  of  being  a blessing,  is  rendered  a “nui- 
fev&e  earse,”  to  use  the  favorite  terms  of  the  editor 

of  the  “Richmond  Enquirer,” on  another  occasion.  The 
organized  party-press  is  as  reckless  of  justice  as  are  the 
bands  of  robbers  and  murderers  who  infest  the  Appe- 
nines  It  has  no  discretion;  and  instead  of  being  the 
‘‘tyrants  foe,  the  people’s  friend,”  (which  is  the 
motto  on  the  grand  banner  of  the  profession),  it  becomes 
the  tyrant’s  slave,  the  people’s  foe.  I am  dispos- 
ed to  make  every  allowance  for  the  imperfections  of  hu- 
man nature.  Individual  printers  and  editors,  as  other 
persons,  -will  do  wrong;  but  when  Bodies  of  them  are 
marshalled  and  “ ear-marked ” and  “collared”  to  cry 
out  “■God  is  God  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet,”  and  Iciss 
the  “ black  stone,”  in  gangs — they  are  no  better  than  lit- 
ters of  hunting  dogs,  w hose  power  to  make  depredations 
consists  in  correspondent  yelpings  and  combined  snarl ings 
and  snappings  and  bitings  of  a common  prey — of  which  i 


HMfcach,  for  himself,  secures  as  large  a piece  as  he  can,  for 
"^^Ks  share  of  “the  spoils  of  the  victory”  srained — and 


spoils  of  the  victory”  gained — and  he 
mouths  it,  and  mouths  it,  in  blood,  though  the  nerves  of 
the  victim  yet  quiver  between  his  teeth.  These  are 
dirty  and  cowardly  dogs — and  all  say  bow,  wow,  wow,  as 
the  dog  at  the  head  of  the  pack  “gives  longue!” 

During  the  violent  political  contests  between  the  “de- 
mocrats” and  the  “federalists,”  which  were  at  the  ful- 
ness of  their  strength  in  1798,  and  continued,  with  great- 
er or  less  force,  until  1816-17,  many  editors  and  printers, 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  fell  into  excesses  which 
ought  always  to  be  disapproved.  But  these  were  rather 
to  be  regarded  as  individual  cases  than  the  effect  of  an 
organization,  though  instances  occurred  in  which  certain 
measures  were  supported,  or  opposed,  according  to  the 
managements  of  adverse  parties,  both  which,  however, 
rested  their  claims  to  support  on  openly  declared  prin- 
ciples— the  first  named,  perhaps,  demanding  too  great  an 
•extent  for  the  “reserved  rights”  of  the  states,  and  the 
other  too  much  power  for  the  “federal  government” 
though  in  the  imposition  of  an  unlimitted  embargo  and 
the  proceedings  which  followed  it,  each  party  changed 
its  ground!  I will  not,  however,  discuss  this  subject.  It 
is  mentioned  only  to  shew  the  mutability  of  human  af- 
fairs— and  the  alternations  to  which  politicians  are  lia- 
ble ! 

The  first  time,  (and  it  happened  several  years  ago*), 
that  I clearly  discovered  an  organization  of  the  press,  was 
in  that  ol  JY.  York.  I do  not  recollect  what  was  the  mat- 
ter to  be  effected,  but  well  remember  that,  in  a period  of 
eight  or  ten  days,  I cut  out  and  laid  aside  nearly  forty 
“editorial”  articles,  from  as  many  different  newspa- 
pers, which  all  had  the  same  “ ear-mark ,”  and  were  evi- 
dently prepared  by  one  hand;  and  these  articles  were  af- 
terwards collected  in  the  “Albany  Argus”  and  sent 
through  the  state  as  “public  sentiment,”  and  so  “ pub- 
lic indignation ” has  been  more  than  once  MANUFAC- 
TURED! I cannot  suppose  an  intelligent  man  to  be 
placed  in  a more  grovelling  condition,  than  belongs  to  an 
editor  thus  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  some  other  man, 
in  w hom  is  concentrated  the  essence  of  the  party.  But  the 
prevalence  of  this  abominable  practice  was  even  then  se- 
cured by  the  hope  of  “reward,”  or  fear  of  “punishment;” 
and  miserable  type-stickers  basked  in  the  smiles,  or  were 
terrified  by  the  frowns  of  sub-managers  located  over  the 
state— “little-great”  men,  holding  or  seeking  offices  of 
profit,  and  ready  for  a speculation  on  every  occasion,  and 
every  political  change  which  might  be  prescribed  at 
“head-quarters.”  And  so  frequent  were  these  changes, 
that  all  such  persons  had  to  keep  a “bright  look-out,” 
lest  they  might  not  turn-round  in  due  season— and  see 
the  righteousness  of  something  to-day,  which  was  politi- 
cal blasphemy  yesterday.  I could  relate  many  curious 
anecdotes  concerning  these  things  if  time  were  allowed 
and  the  opportunity  Avas  a suitable  one.  This  manner 
of  doing  things  in  New  York  partially  prevailed  in  Penn- 
sylvania, (for  there  were,  as  there  still  is,  many  “ men  of 
principle  according  to  their  interest ,”  in  that  great  state)*, 
at  the  time  when  certain  “combinations”  were  formed 
in  congress,  (as  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Floyd,  now  governor 
of  Virginia),  and  the  party  w hich  had  been  the  most  bit- 
terly opposed,  with  some  few  exceptions,  to  the  election 
of  general  Jackson  to  the  presidency,  became  his  most 
decided  and  thorough-going  supporters — and  then  began 
the  organization  of  the  press  on  a general  and  hroad 
scale:  and,  so  strict  was  the  party  discipline,  that  even  the 
“veteran”  Mr.  rJ hom  is  Ritchie  seemed  whipped  into  the 
rear  of  Mr.  Buff  Green,  as  he  has  since  been  driven  into 
the  train  of  a new  leader,  Mr.  Francis  P-  Blair! — for 
Mr.  R.  belongs  to  the  strong  side,  unless  mistaking  the 
“signs  of  the  times!”  Obsta  Principiis,  being  freely 
translated,  means  “five  loaves  and  two  fishes.” 

It  was  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Green— and  he 
had  a mighty  influence  over  the  ‘ ‘destinies”  of  this  na- 
tion!— that  the  discipline  of  the  press  was  rendered  nearly' 
perfect,  through  the  able  counsel  and  joint-stock  co-ope- 
rations of  individuals  who  need  not  now  to  be  named. 
In  the  first  place,  no  editor  who  did  not  send  in  his  “adhe- 
sion” was  permitted  to  publish  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  “by  authority”* — and,  this  source  of  reward  or 


And  not  at  all  leading  to,  or  connected  with,  the  present  di- 
visions of  parties,  I believe. 
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punishment  soon  failing,  beeause  of  the  amount  of  hun- 
gry expectants  and  necessary  scullions — about  one  hundred 
persons,  connected  with  the  public  press,  were  prompt- 
ly put  into  public  offices  by  rude  removals  of  other 
persons,. and  the  aggregate  of  the  salaries  paid  to  these 
editors  and  printers,  I think,  considerably  exceeded  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  a year,  without  including,  or 
having  any  reference  to,  the  business  cast  into  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Green,  himself,  and  others*  through  the  post 
office  and  other  departments  of  the  government — which, 
probably  exceeded  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  more 
— or  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  a year  for  the  “re- 
ward” of  printers  and  editors,  only!  And  all  this  mighty 
organized  power  of  the  press,  supported  by  so  great  an 
amount  of  money,  and  considerable  talent,  was  directed  to 
one  point.  Mr.  Green  held  the  “pitch  pipe”  and  sounded 
the  note;  and  then  they  all  commenced  on  the  same  aye 
and  no  key!  The  people  were  told  to  believe  only  what 
they  saw  in  particular  newspapers;  and  there  was  a bold- 
ness of  assertion  and  vulgarity  of  abuse  in  some  of  these 
without  precedent;  and  the  frequent  repetition  even  of  a 
suggested  falsehood  was  soon  rendered  into  an  absolute 
fact,  dim  it  appeared  at  the  first;  and,  to  doubt  it,  was  to 
be  condemned  as  an  “apostate.”  The  famous  Cobbett 
perfectly  understood  the  machinery  just  alluded  to.— 
When  about  to  publish  his  infamous  “ Porcupine's  Ga- 
zette,” at  Philadelphia — (a  paper  which,  for  the  impu- 
dence of  its  falsehoods  and  contempt  for  public  decency, 

I thought  coidd  not  be  surpassed — but  in  which  I was 
mistaken!)  advanced  an  opinion  that  a bold  lie,  strongly 
supported,  was  more  effectual  than  a plain  truth  freely 
urged;  and  events  of  later  years  have  told  me  that  Cobbett 
was  right  in  his  estimate  of  political  operations!  Put  what 
is  the  effect  when  two  hundred,  more  or  less,  editors  or 
presses  repeat  the  same  tale — when,  what  the  first  only 
hinted,  the  fiftieth  affirms  to  be  true,  the  hundreth  swears 
to,  the  two  hundredth  sees  as  clearly  as  if  it  had  been 
drawn  * from  holy  writ?”  Such  is  the  organization — • 
such  the  Reward  of  the  organs— and  such  the  EFFECTS. 
Mr.  Duff  Green  was  the  agent  in  this  matter— but  he 
“bolted”  and,  from  being  the  oracle , became  the  Actxon 
of  the  party — -and  was,  and  is,  hunted  by  the  hounds  of 
his  own  breeding — the  loudest  barkers  being  those  who  had 
most  earnesly  licked  the  spittle,  which,  in  the  days  of 
his  power,  he  was  pleased  to  favor  them  with.  In  the 
progress  of  events,  as  just  stated,  Mr.  Green  left  the 
tripod,  whether  in  a sense  of  shame  on  account  of  the 
work  required  of  him,  or  for  the  reason  that  the  priests 
of  the  party  deposed  him,' — -it  is  not  my  present  purpose 
to  inquire;  but  his  was  the  “glory”  of  having  surpassed 
all  who  had  preceded  him  in  the  management  of  the 
press;  he  had  “run  a muck”  and  succeeded  in  a wonder- 
ful manner!  But  this  “glory”  has  been  eclipsed  by  his 
successor,  Mr.  Francis  P Blair,  and  his  associates,  in 
the  publication  of  the  “Globe.”  He  has  ascended  the 
tripod,  surrounded  by  “sulphureous”  vapors  from  below, 
even  from  the  “kitchen”  of  foul  cookeries  and  stinking 
things,  where  “roasted  monkeys,  stuffed  with  lizards,” are 
prepared  to  feed  the  morbid  appetites  of  servile  conduc- 
tors of  the  press,  and  afford  them  matter  for  digestion ! 
Blair  is  a long  way  behind  Green  in  versatile  talent  and 
manly  courage — which  claim  some  degree  of  respect 
however  they  may  be  abused;  but  the  former  beats  the 
latter  “all  to  notben,’*  as  major  Downing  would  say,  in 
the  art  and  mystery  of  crawling  to,  or  of  crawling  from 
a purpose,  as  “Convenience”  serves:  and  yet  on  a. certain 
occasion  lie  rebuked  Mr.  Ritchie — but  the  latter  was 
soon  enabled  to  get  “into  harness”  again,  which  is  not 
very  astonishing  when  it  is  recollected  how  long  he  has 
been  in  the  practice  of  “ground  and  lofty  tumbling.” 
And  so  it  is  now  over  those  who  yet  remain  “faithful,” 
the  “ rewarded ” editors  and  printers,  and  other  persons 
who  get  provender  at  the  public  Crib,  that  the  “Globe”  has 
an  influence  unequalled  since  the  invention  of  our  art, 
though  almost  every  day  committing  some  outrage  on 
public  feeling,  by  its  assaults  upon  honest  and  honorable 
men,  and  distorted  presentations  of  facts.  And  the  great 
misery  is,  that  large  numbers  of  the  people  now  relish 
such  tilings.  When  the  French  opera  dancers  first  ex- 
hibited. themselves  in  the  United  States,  at  New  York, 
the  public  delicacy  was  shocked;  but  the  shock  soon  passed 
away,  and  their  indescribables  were  yet  further  shorten- 
ed without  being  noticed.  Such  are  the  effects  of  fashion! 


I cannot  extend  these  remarks,  though  the  matter  Is  act 
fruitful  that  I know  not  how  to  check  the  current  of  my 
thoughts,  and  have  Only  to  add,  on  this  branch  of  the 
subject,  that  I wish  to  speak  as  a printer  and  not  as  a po- 
litician— as  one  jealous  of  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the 
press — who  believes  that  “truth  is  a virtue  without  vio- 
lence,” and  that  “error  of  opinion  may  be  safely  tolerat- 
ed when  reason  is  left  free  to  combat  it:”  and  if  in  re- 
ference to  the  facts,  as  they  have  presented  themselves  to 
my  mind,  an  undue  severity  of  language  has  been  used,  it 
should  be  attributed  to  the  utter  detestation  in  which  I 
hold  the  proprietor  of  a press  who  abuses  its  liberty  in 
the  manner  stated,  and  sinks  into  a mere  Swiss — the 
citizen  of  a republic,  but  hired  by  kings  to  do  cold  mur- 
der, on  the  word  of  command!  With  these  I do  not 
' wish  to  hold  any  sort  of  communication,  believing  that 
they  are  a disgrace  to  the  human  kind — Swiss  soldiers, 
or  Swissprinters’ — and  l shall  not  obtrude  myself  On  them, 
or  any  of  them.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  tj.  States  the  per- 
sons of  editors  and  printers  are  not  yet  subjected  tp  tha 
Russian  knout,  the  Austrian  dungeon  or  the  Turkish 
bow-string — but  the  ruin  of  their  business  or  assassination 
of  their  private  character,  are  perfectly  within  the  range  of 
the  organized  body,  who  bump  their  heads  at  the  gate  of 
the  political  Mecca  and  kis3the  “black  stone”  nine  times, 
thereby  redeeming  themselves  of  all  past  sins,  and  as- 
suring a seat  in  the  “seventh  heaven,”  (which  is  the  kitch- 
en), for  the  “glorification”  of  their  prophet— and  the 
gratification  of  their  own  fusts. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  I shall  advert  to  the. 
particular  subject  which  caused  them.  It  was  chiefly  pre* 
pared  three  weeks  since*  but  postponed  by  the  press  .©f 
documentary  matter. 

Sometime  ago  a most  violent  and  strange  assault  Wag 
made  upon  Messrs.  Gales  Seaton,  by  the  editor  of  the 
“Globe,”  Mr.  Blair,  in  a full  length  publication  of  cer- 
tain engagements  or  securities  of  the  gentlemen  named 
to  pay  money,, eopied  from  the  records  of  the  county! 
We  were,  at  first,  entirely  at  a loss  to  discover  the  mo- 
tive  of  an  act  so  mean  and  disgraceful,  and  in  the  official 
journal  of  “the  government”  too!  But  the  motive  soort 
shewed  itself,  it  was  a calculation  about  money,  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Blair,  and  preparatory  to  an  attempt  to-  oust 
Messrs.  Gales  & Seaton  from  their  contract  as  printers 
to  the  house  of  representatives,  which  had  been  given  to 
them,  according  to  law,  at  the  previous  session;  and  some 
of  the  Swiss  presses,  well  informed  of  the  purposes  of 
their  leader  and  master,  Simultaneously  joined  in  the  at- 
tack, without  the  least  regard  to  the  indecency  of  the  pro- 
ceeding and  its  unparalleled  outrage  upon  the  liberty  of 
the  press;  for  never  before  were  private  characters  and 
private  pursuits  so  exposed.  On  seeing  these  things,  1 
was  ready  to  exclaim  with  Shakspeare,  in  his  address  to 
a baud— 

“The  evil  that  thou  calisest  to  be  done,- 
That  is  thy  means  to  live:  do  thou  but  think 
What  ’tis  to  cram  a maw,  or  clothe  a back* 

From  such  a filthy  vice:  say  to  thyself— 

From  their  abominable  and  beastly  touches 
I drink,  I eat,  array  myself,  and  live. 

Canst  thou  believe  thy  living  is  a life* 

So,  stinkingly  depending?  Go,  mend,  go,  mend,*’ 

Measure  for  Measure. 

The  bonds  or  other  engagements  bf  Messrs.  Gales 
Seaton  so  published,  filled  several  columns  of  the 
“Globe;”  and  though  some  of  them  were  null  and  void* 
by  other  security  or  satisfaction  rendered,  it  made  h© 
odds  to  Mr.  Blair!  They  looked  tremendous!  And  these 
things  were  followed  by  long  official  statements  and  pa® 
pers,  which,  I must  think,  were  prepared  for  the  express 
purpose  of  aiding  Blair  in  his  foul  designs  against  tlm 
editors  of  the  “National  Intelligencer”— for  these  ojfi - 
cials  seemed  to  be  ehiefly  made  up  of  stale  stories  con- 
cerning their  pecuniary  transactions  with  the  bank  of  the 
United  Sates,  to  which,  like  many  other  persons,  they 
were  indebted.  But  the  security  given  by  them,  in  my 
belief,  is  very  ample  for  the  amount  of  money  borrowed 
—for  Messrs.  Gales  & Seaton’s  establishment  is,  by  far, 
the  most  extensive  in  the  United  States,  and  the  general 
amount  of  business  doing  by  them,  has  an  aggregate  va- 
lue, of,  perhaps,  considerably-  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  a year,  a great  part  of  which  is  disburs- 
ed for  labor  performed.  A business  like  this  requires 
many  and  large  facilities — “and,  without  them,  -could  not 
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be  carried  on.  But  it  was  the  amount  of  debts  owed,  and 
not  of  business  transacted,  which  it  suited  the  grasp- 
ing avarice  of  Mr.  Blair  to  present  to  his  “collared” 
presses  “for  copy.”  And  what  had  all  these  indecent 
exposures  to  do  with  Messrs.  Gales  & Seaton  as  PRINT- 
ERS ? They  are  universally  acknowledged  to  be  among 
the  most  prompt,  faithful  and  correct  printers  in  the 
U.  S.  and  the  work  in  their  office  proceeds  with  a de- 
gree of  order  and  harmony  which  astonishes  all  who 
pass  through  their  splendid  printing  establishment.  1 
speak  of  things  that  I know.  And  it  was  with  Messrs. 
Gales  & Seaton  as  printers,  AND  AS  PRINTERS 
ONLY,*  that  the  public  had  any  sort  of  interest  or 
concern.  Of  their  ability  and  fidelity  to  accomplish  the 
public  printing  contracted  for,  no  one  could  doubt — and 
it  was  these  qualities,  together  with  their  courteous  and 
gentlemanly  conduct  as  private  persons,  or  as  editors  of 
the  “National  Intelligencer  ” which,  even  in  these  days 
of  organized  proscription  and  persecution,  gave  them  the 
vote  of  the  house  as  public  printers,  though  it  was  boast- 
ed that  that  house  contained  a political  majority  of  some 
fifty  members  against  them ! This  vote  was  a proud  tes- 
timony in  behalf  of  their  character  as  printers  and  as 
men — and  a sore  reproof  to  the  editor  of  the  “Globe;” 
who,  though  backed  as  he  was  by  “the  government,”  by 
all  who  dispensed  the  loaves  and  fishes*  or  fed  at  the 
public  official  crib,  and  sustained  by  the  combined  opera- 
tions of  the  Swiss  press  of  the  United  States,  failed  to 
secure  his  election — notwithstanding  that  election  was  so 
completely  in  the  power  of  what  was  called  the  “Jackson 
party”  in  the  house.  I repeat  it — the  vote  was  a proud 
one  for  Gales  & Seaton,  and  a heart-cutting  reproof  for 
Blair — if  heart  he  has  to  feel  in  any  case.  The  next 
attempt  of  Blair  was  to  shew  that  he  had  obtained  a ma- 
jority of  the  votes  at  the  election  of  printer,  though  in 
the  face  of  the  recorded  ballot  of  the  house,  openly  count- 
ed by  five  tellers,  and  returned  by  them  ! To  do  this,  Mr. 
Blair  published  a long  string  of  extracts  of  letters  from 
members  of  the  last  congress,  who  had  been  called  upon  to 
bear  testimony  of  their  fidelity  to  him , and  condescended 
to  give  it;  and,  if  all  that  was  stated  in  their  extracts  could 
be  believed  in  opposition  to  the  record  made  at  the  time, 
Mr.  Blair  might  seem  to  have  a miserable  majority  of 
one  vote.  All  things  being  thus  prepared , it  was  intend- 
ed, on  the  meeting  of  the  present  session  of  congress,  to 
have  opened  the  election  in  the  last  congress,  and  pro- 
nounce the  record  a dishonest  one! — but  on  polling  the 
members,  it  appears  that  enough  could  not  be  brought  to 
the  “sticking  point,”  by  persuasion  or  threats,  so  great 
was  the  sense  of  decency  in  the  house:  and  another  dif- 
ficulty has  been  stated,  that,  if  even  a probable  majority 
had  been  “collared,”  where  was  to  be  found  a gentleman 
of  talents  and  character  and  fitness  to  make  the  motion? 
to  take  the  front  rank  in  a nefarious  project,  outrageous- 
ly presented  to  the  public,  and  to  be  forced  on  the  consi- 
deration of  the  house — under  a moral  certainty  too,  that, 
if  “the  screws”  of  party  were  strong  enough  to  carry  the 
project  through — for  the  benefit  of  Blair — that  Gales  & 
Seaton  would  be  redressed  by  a jury  of  their  country- 
men, for  the  violation  of  the  contract  between  them  and 
the  late  clerk  of  the  house,  made  by  order  of  the  house. 
The  thing  is  now  given  up,  we  believe — it  has  died  the 
death  of  the  wicked,  and  I am  pleased  to  hear  it  reported 
that  the  members  from  Virginia  were  prompt  to  give  i,t 
the  quietus — for  it  is  said  that,  with  only  one  exception, 
they  stood  ready  to  protest  against  the  proceeding,  and 
to  -withdraw  themselves  from  persons  capable  of  doing 
such  an  action.  What  a mass  of  dirty  work  has  been 
performed  for  nothing! 

I have  laid  aside  a considerable  nunffier  of  papers 
belonging  to  this  transaction;  and,  if  ever  tempted  to 
write  a history  of  the  state  of  the  press  in  “these  our 
days,”  they  shall  be  used  to  shew  the  prostration  of  its 
dignity  and  abuse  of  its  usefulness;  and  the  almost  right- 
fulness of  a remark  lately  made  by  the  editor  of  one 
of  the  “by  authority”  papers  in  Pennsylvania,  that  the 
time  may  come  when  a hotel-keeper  will  cry —“John 
take  care  of  the  spoons,  here  comes  an  editor.  ” 

I much  regret  that  ray  old  friends  Gales  & Seaton  are 
not  perfectly  at  ease,  in  money  matters.  They  ought  to 

*Not  even  as  editors— with  them  only  as  mechanical  opera 
tors. 


be  so — and,  probably,  soon  will  be  so,  if  fairly  dealt 
with.  I have  no  wish  to  meddle  with  their  private  con- 
cerns; but  must  bear  a cheerful  and  feeling  testimony  in 
their  behalf,  in  a former  state  of  my  own  affairs,  (caus- 
ed by  the  acts  of  others),  that  those  things  which  the 
“Globe,”  with  such  unblushing  impudence  and  foul 
malignity  published,  afford  the  best  possible  evidence  of 
the  resolute  and  persevering  honesty  of  the  gentlemen 
named  to  pay  all  their  debts,,  and  as  soon  as  they  can. 
They  have  been  charged  with  indiscretion  in  their  dis- 
bursements, and  of  excessive  generosity;  but  if  they  had 
designed  to  accomplish  either,  at  the  expense  of  other 
persons,  why  have  they  so  long  carried  a heavy  load  of 
debt,  which  they  might  have  easily  relieved  themselves 
of,  through  the  benefit  of  the  laws?  There  are  prece- 
dents enough  close  at  hand  to  bear  them  out  in  such  a 
proceeding!' — for  not  a few  of  their  bitterest  opponents, 
at  Washington,  though  gathering  wealth  rapidly,  as  some 
of  them  are,  and  taking  a first  rank  in  the  political  ope- 
rations of  the  party  in  power,  in  congress  and  out  of  it, 
have  shaken  oft*  their  obligations  by  bankruptcies— some 
having  paid  less  than  five  cents  in  the  dollar,  and  even, 
oerhaps,  to  the  bank  of  the  United  States;  which,  it  may 
he,  is  the  chief  reason  of  their  opposition  to  that  institu- 
tion— for  scurvy  and  dishonest  men  always  most  hate 
those  whom  they  have  most  wronged;  and  some  of  these 
fellows  will,  no  doubt,  realize  magnificent  fortunes,  by 
their  jobbings  in  politics  and  stocks,  in  foul  combinations 
to  make  money,  if  permitted  yet  awhile  to  carry  on  their 
speculations. 

The  violent  manner  in  which  the  private  affairs  of 
Messrs.  Gales  & Seaton  were  spread  before  the  public, 
seems  to  have  been  duly  considered  by  the  public! 
They  have  been  favored  with  more  than  seventeen  hundred 
new  and  regular  subscriptions  in  the  last  five  weeks, 
(independent  if  the  subscriptions  of  members  of  con- 
gi-ess  and  of  those  of  the  state  legislatures  now  in  ses- 
sion, being,  perhaps,  five  or  six  hundred  more),  which 
is  more  than  double  the  number  that  they  ever  obtain- 
ed in  the  same  period  of  time.  And  they  deserve  them 
all,  for  there  is  no  parallel  to  the  industry  and  fidelity, 
courtesy  and  fairness,  of  Gales  Sc  Seaton  in  the  newspa- 
per press  of  the  United  States.*  Is  proof  of  this  requir- 
ed? We  have  it  most  decidedly  in  their  late  election  to 
the  place  of  printer  to  the  house  of  representatives,  (as 
before  observed)  in  which  there  was  so  large  a majority 
of  their  opponents.  This  is  the  “seal  of  Solo- 

mon,” by  which  “ magicians ” and  evil  spirits  are  said  to 
have  been  restrained,  in  by-gone  times — and  it  is  a true 
seal  now. 

These  things  have  been  written,  if  I know  my  own 
heart,  without  regard  to  political  preferences,  and  as  an 
old  printer,  jealous  of  the  honor  of  his  profession,  and 
in  a hope  that  he  has,  publicly  and  privately*  endeavored 
to  sustain  it,  and  advance  the  interests  and  character  of 
his  fellow  craftsmen,  without  at  all  taking  their  private 
opinions  into  account — no  man  ever  having  been  employ- 
ed, or  discharged  by  me,  because  of  his  opinions,  or  re- 
fused the  little  accommodations  which  I have  had  the 
means  and  opportunity  of  affording,  as  one  of  his  fel- 
lows. Iam  anxious  then  that  things  should  go  back  to 
their  old  estate,  and  that  an  organized  press  should  cease 
to  curse  the  land,  by  deceiving  its  inhabitants.  Indivi- 
dual ablations  are  easily  tolerated — I plead  for  myself 
an  exemption  in  that  spirit  of  forbearance  which  T would 
extend  unto  all  men;  but  do  hate,  religiously  hate,  (if 
the  expression  may  be  permitted),  the  establishment  of 
a Swiss  press  so  perfect,  that  if — 

One  collared  “sheep  cries  baa!  then  all  the  throng 
“Ewes,  lambs,  rams,  wethers  bellowing  roll  along.” 

If  Mr.  Blair  believed  that  the  election  of  printer  had 
not  been  fairly  conducted,  we  should  have  found  no  fault 

*New  subscriptions  to  the  National  Intelligencer: 

I Last  week  of  Nov.  1833,  - - - 382 

Four  weeks  in  Dec.  - 1325 

1707 

“exclusive”  as  above  stated,  of  legislative  subscriptions.  Of 
these  about  600  are  for  the  daily  paper,  and  1,100  for  the  tri- 
weekly paper.  The  present  regular  subscription  to  this  paper, 
is  daily  1,920,  tri-weekly  5,520 — together  7,440,  or  equal  to 
1,460,160  sheets  a year!  This  is  “a  pretty  considerable”  busi- 
ness! The  regular  publication  of  the  “Globe5’  is  at  less  than 
the  rate  of  1,000,000 — notwithstanding  any  forced  supports  of  it. 
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with  him  for  seeking  his  rights  beforeiEOngress’,  hutit  isim- 
possible  that  we  can  assent  to  the  course  which  he  pursued 
in  relation  to  the  private  affairs  erf  his  successful  oppo- 
nents, though  it  is  very  probable  that  his  over-action,  in 
this  respect,  has  had  no  small  degree  of  influence  against 
even  a consideration  of  his  pretensions!  Gales  & Seaton 
are  among  the  oldest  and  best  printers  in  the  United 
States — and,  whatever  their  political  sins  may  be,  they 
are  an  honor  to  the  profession;  and,  in  the  days  of  their 
prosperity,  no  men  that  ever  lived  were  more  liberal  and 
kind  to  the  large  numbers  of  working1  printers  employed 
by  them— their  hands  were  never  shut,  nor  their  feet 
weary,  to  do  good  unto  them,  and  make  them  comforta- 
ble. There  is  no  affectation  or  cant  in  saying,  that  I love 
those  who  do  such  things;  and  have  only  to  add  that  the 
same  considerations  would  have  influenced  me  in  favor 
of  any  respectable  brother  of  the  “Black  Art  of  Faust,” 
had  he  been  assailed  like  them. 

One  word  more  and  I shall  finish.  If  in  a ferocious 
love  of  money,  and  a recklessness  of  the  means  of  getting 
it,  in  this  season  of  his  harvests , an  excuse  may  be  otter- 
ed for  Francis  P.  Blair! — this  excuse  will  only  proceed 
to  the  further  reprobation  and  condemnation  of  the  wretch- 
ed tools  who  “followed  his  copy”  and  prostituted  their 
presses  to  please  him;  being  ‘ ‘s linking ly  depending as 
Sliakspeare  says,  in  the  quotation  just  above  given,  on 
their  bawdish  capabilities. 

ITEMS — ON  THE  CURRENCY,  RANKS,  STOCKS,  &C. 

We  learn  from  Richmond,  says  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer— that  the  committee  of  the  house  of  delegates  of 
Virginia,  on  the  subject  of  the  relations  of  the  state 
banks  to  the  treasury  of  the -United  States,  have  agreed, 
bv  a vote  of  11  to  2,  to  a report  disapproving  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  money  of  the  general  government  from  de- 
posite  in  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  and  recommend- 
ed that  it  be  restored  to  that  depository.  The  sentiment 
of  the  legislature  is  supposed  also  to  tend  that  way;  of 
which,  however,  we  shall  know'  more,  certainly,  when 
the  report  of  this  committee  comes  to  be  acted  upon. 

The  great  banking  house  and  brokers’  office  of  Ben- 
son & Co.  of  Philadelphia,  has  failed.  This  house  was 
supposed  to  be  very  wealthy.  The  failure  is  a large  one, 
and  will  add  much*  to  the  prevailing  distress — which, 
without  mueh  metaphor,  may  be  called  awful,  and  espe- 
cially in  that.  city. 

In  the  proceedings  of  congress  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
memorial  of  the  Philadelphia  banks  (presented  in  our 
last  number,  page  298,)  was  signed  in  behalf  of  all  the 
banks  in  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia  but  three— 
the  Girard  bank,  the  Philadelphia,  and  Western.  The 
first  is  the  deposite  bank,  the  memorial  has  been  since 
signed  on  behalf  of  the  second,  and  the  third  still  de- 
clines to  sign  it.  The  Farmers’  & Mechanics’  had  also 
resolved  to  withdraw  their  proposal  to  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  for  the  public  deposites. 

The  Washington  bank,  at  Hackensack,  New  Jersey, 
has  stopped  payment.  Its  circulation  is  said  to  have 
been  a small  one. 

The  pressure  for  money  at  New  York  may  be  esteem- 
ed from  the  fact,  that  on  the  31st  ult.  bills  on  England 
were  sold  at  one  and  a half  per  cent,  for  cash — which  is 
more  than  seven  per  cent,  below  par. 

An  extensive  house  of  what  is  called  “bill  brokers” 
in  New  York,  failed  last  Saturday,  for,  as  is  stated,  about 
800,000  dollars.  The  fall  of  stocks  is  given  as  the  cause 
of  this  failure. 

A paper  in  New  York,  rashly  asserted  that  there  was 
no  unusual  pressure  on  the  money  market.  The  Cou- 
rier and  Enquirer  thus  replies: 

“Let  us  state  a few  facts  to  demonstrate  the  utter  reck- 
lessness of  this  assertion. 

In  August  last,  stock  of  the 

Life  and  Trust,  co.  was  quoted  at  160,  it  is  now  at  139-^ 


Mohawk  and  Hudson  rail  road 

136 

do 

101 1 

Delaware  and  Hudson  canal 

125 

do 

99 

Boston  and  Providence  rail  road 

HI* 

do 

92 

Saratoga  do 

128 

do 

io*£ 

Morris  canal  and  banking  co. 

88 

do 

41 

Harlaem  rail  road  company 

95 

do 

70 

N.  O.  canal  bank  113  do  10yi 

N.  O.  city  bank  112J  do  105£ 

We  might  continue  these  evidences  of  a pressure  upon 
the  market,  but  the  foregoing  quotations  are  abundantly 
sufficient  to  prove-the  too  melancholy  fact,  that  to  ena- 
ble a few  stock  jobbing  politicians  to  speculate  to  advan- 
tage in  bank  stock,  and  gratify  the  hostility  of  the  execu- 
tive towards  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  the  whole 
currency  of  the  country  has  been  deranged — and  that 
too,  by  an  act  of  executive  usurpation  as  palpable  and 
tyrannical  in  its  nature,  as  it  has  proved  destructive  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  country.” 

[The  preceding  was  first  published  about  a week  ago, 
and  since  then  the  stocks  have  continued  to  fall — Delaware 
& Hudson  to  91,  or  34  dollars  a share,  (33£  per  cent.) 
since  August  last;  Boston  & Providence  to  90,  from  llli 
in  August;  Mohawk  to  80,  from  136  in  August;  Sarato- 
ga to  105,  from  128  in  August,  &e.  If  any  person  had 
predicted  such  a state  of  things  four  months  ago,  he 
would  have  been  considered  “stark  mad.”] 

The  Philadelphia  American  Daily  Advertiser  of  Tues- 
last,  says — “The  effects  of  the  attack  by  the  government 
on  the  United  States  bank,  Jby  removing  the  depbsites, 
is  beginning  to  be  felt  in  the  derangement  of  the  cur- 
rency of  the  country.  The  notes  of  many  of  the  local 
banks  are  now  selling  in  this  city  at  from  1 to  8 and 
even  12  per  cent,  below  par,  and  the  evil  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing.” 

Texas.  We  have  a letter  from  Augustine  dated  No- 
vember 23,  which  informs  that  col.  S.  1'.  Austin,  (who 
had  been  delegated  to  represent  the  affairs  of  Texas  at  the 
city  of  Mexico),  writes  that  the  duties  on  all  merchandize 
imported  into  that  country  had  been  taken  off— that  the 
law  of  April  6,  1830,  which  profnbited  the  people  of  the 
United  States  from  entering  Texas,  (to  become  citizens), 
was  about  to  be  repealed — and  that  it  was  expected  Texas 
would  soou  beadmitted  into  the  union  as  one  of  the  Mexi- 
can states. 

The  letter  adds  that  there  had  recently  been  a great 
emigration  to  Texas  from  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  other 
of  our  western  states — and  that  the  prospect  of  things 
was  very  cheering,  &c.  Texas  certainly  is  a very  fine  and 
fertile  country,  and  particularly  fitted  for  the  cultivation 
of  cotton,  being  also  excellent  for  grain  and  cattle. 

— ►*©  © ®4+h— 

TWENTY-THIRD  CONGRESS— FIRST  SESSION. 

SENATE. 

December  30.  The  chair  laid  before  the  senate  a communi- 
cation from  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  reply  to  the  reso- 
lution of  the  19th,  calling  for  copies  of  certain  correspondence 
between  Mr.  Crawford  and  others,  on  the  subject  of  the  bank, 
& c. 

Also,  a communication  from  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  on 
the  subject  of  the  amount  of  public  money  .deposited  in  the  va- 
rious banks,  and  other  matters,  embraced  in  tbe  other  call 
made  by  the  senate  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Clay. 

The  reading  of  these  communications  occupied  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour. 

Mr.  Clay  then  rose  and  said,  that,  as  to  the  report  which  had 
been  just  read,  and  which  he  now  held  in  his  hand,  it  was  a 
most  extraordinary  and  an  unprecedented  document.  The  se- 
nate had  called  on  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  for  documents, 
and  he  had  given  them  an  argument.  With  respect  to  that  ar- 
gument, the  secretary  was  welcome  to  the  full  benefit  of  it. 
He  (Mr.  C.)  would  undertake  to  prove,  at  a proper  opportunity, 
that  the  secretary  had  misquoted  the  letters  of  Mr.  Crawford. 
Mr.  Crawford  had  acted  under  the  resolution  of  1816,  and  all 
extracts- which  referred  to  that  authority  had  been  suppressed 
in  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury.  The  senate  had 
called  for  things  which  they  had  not  got,  and  bad  got  things 
which  they  had  not  called  for.  They  had  asked  of  the  secreta- 
ry bread,  and  he  had  given  them  a stone.  The  senate  had  call- 
ed for  the  name  of  the  agent  who  had  been  employed  to  make 
arrangements  with  the  banks.  The  secretary  ought  to  have 
known  that  this  was  one  of  the  objects  of  the  call,  because  he 
cit  ed  in  the  beginning  of  his  report,  the  whole  of  the  resolution. 
But  the  name  of  the  agent  was  not  communicated.  The  senate 
had  asked  for  the  compensation  to  the  agent,  but  the  secretary 
had  not  given  it.  The  secretary  was  asked  by  virtue  of  what 
law  this  agent  was  appointed.  It  was  replied  by  the  secretary, 
that  he  knew  of  no  law,  but  the  practice  of  his  predecessors. 
It  was  not  now  the  proper  occasion  to'go  into  this  question. 
He  had  himself  looked  into  the.  correspondence  of  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, at  the  time,  and  had  seen  it  all,  but  the  circular  to  the 
banks,  which  he  had  obtained  an  opportunity  of  seeing  this 
morning,  from  another  quarter.  And  . he  was  ready  to  assert 
that  it  asserted  no  such  power. as  that  which  was  now  claimed 
by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury. 
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He  concluded  with.  moving  that  the  communication  be  Jaid 
©n  the  table,  and  printed;  but  withdrew  the  motion,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Forsyth. 

Mr.  Forsyth  then  said,  that  he  thought  the  senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, was  naost  unkind  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and 
had  done  him  much  injustice.  He  had  accused  the  secretary  of 
suppression  of  information,  because  he  had  not  returned  all 
Which  had  been  asked  for.  What  was  asked  for?  The  secre- 
tary had  been  asked  to  send  certain  documents  to  shew  that  the 
extracts  made  from  the  letters  of  Mr.  Crawford  sustained  the 
course  of  the  secretary.  He  had  done  so.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  had  charged  that  some  of  these  extracts  were  mis- 
quoted, and  that  others  had  been  concealed.  The  secretary  had 
ft  must  be  well  known,  referred  to  no  documents  which  were 
exclusively  in  his  possession.  They  were  out  of  his  possession, 
nnd  there  could  be  no  concealment.  The  senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, when  he  introduced  this  call,  had  distinctly  declared 
that  be  denied  the  secretary’s  statement  ofhis  own  case.  There 
jt  was.  The  gentleman  had  charged  the  secretary  with  making 
jnisquotations  from  Mr.  Crawford’s  letters.  Here  the  letters 
were — .chapter  and  verse.  He  thought  the  senator  would  be 
grossly  mistaken,  if  be  thought  he  should  be  able  to  shew  any 
misstatement  of  the  secretary.  Mr.  F.  then  referred  to  the 
charges  made  against  Mr.  Crawford  before  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, to  shew,  that  he  was  not  charged  with  impropriety 
for  having  made  transfers  of  the  pnhlie  money,  but  for  having 
failed  to  communicate  the  fact  to  congress.  As  to  the  other  part 
Of  the  charge  against  the  secretary,  that  he  had  not  given  the 
name  of  the  agent,  it  would  be  found  that  the  name  was  in  the 
qommission  of  the  agent,  and  among  the  papers  would  also  be 
found  the  compensation  given  to  the  agent.  The  information 
required  was  here  given  in  the  most  authentic  form,  and  the 
gentleman  could  make  what  use  of  it  he  pleased. 

Mr.  Clay  replied,  that  no  one  could  be  more  free  from  the 
bliarge  of  unkind  feeling  towards  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
fhan  he  was.  He  scarcely  knew  him  as  an  individual,  and 
could  have  no  unkindness  towards  him.  The  gentleman  from 
Georgia  had  said  that  he  (Mr.  Clay),  had  required  from  the  se- 
cretary his  own  statement  of  his  case.  Had  not  tiie  secretary 
made  out  his  statement  before  the  senate  made  this  call?  There 
was,  indeed,  a part  of  it  which  was  not  made  out,  and  that  was^ 
ihe  correspondence  of  Mr.  Crawford.  The  senate,  at  his  in- 
stance, had  called  for  this  correspondence;  but  no  argument  was 
called  for.  They  had  asked  for  documents,  letters,  evidence, 
jind  the  secretary  had  given — what?  an  argument.  As  to  the 
pame  and  compensation  of  the  agent,  he  had  not  been  able  to 
find  it  in  the  report.  The  gentleman  from  Georgia  might  have 
bad  access  to  the  documents,  and  seen  what  he  (Mr.  Clay),  had 
not  been  able  to  find  in  the  report,  in  which  it  seemed  to’  be  to- 
tally omitted.  He  should  feel  happy,  however,  if  the  informa- 
tion was  given  in  any  part  of  the  communication.  As  to  the 
course  and  authority  of  Mr.  Crawford  sustaining  the  secretary, 
be  could  only  say,  that  he  had  read  the  whole  of  the  corres- 
pondence of  Mr.  Crawford,  and  would  pledge  himself  to  show, 
pt  some  other  time,  that  he  had  misquoted,  in  every  instance, 
where  there  was  a semblance  of  similarity  between  the  argu- 
ment of  Mr.  Crawford  and  that  of  the  secretary.  The  powers 
assailed  ^ (he  present  secretary  were  never  asserted  by  Mr. 
Crawford,  and  if  they  had  been,  it  would  be  nothing  more  than 
ihe  opinion  of  one  secretary  sustaining  another. 

The  report  and  documents  were  then  ordered  to  be  laid  on 
(he  table,  and  be  printed. 

After  the  presentation  of  some  petitions,  &e. 

The  senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  special  order  of  the 
day,  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  and  the  removal 
pf  the  deposites. 

■Mr.  Clay  resumed  his  speech  in  support  of  his  resolutions, 
and  continued  it  with  his  usual  ability  and  animation  until  the 
usual  hour  of  adjournment:  when,  not  having  got  through  with 
what  he  had  to  say,  he  gage  way  for  a motion  for  adjournment. 

[Unwilling  (says  the  National  Intelligencer)  to  divide  further 
the  report  of  Mr.  Clay^s  speech,  we  reserve  our  report  of  to- 
day’s portion  of  it,  and  shall  give  it  in  connexion  with  the  re- 
mainder as  soon  as  it  can  all  be  prepared.] 

The  senate  then  adjourned. 

December  31.  J.  P.  King,  a senator  from  Georgia,  <in  the 
place  ofMr.  Troup),  appeared  and  took  his  seat. 

Mr.  living  offered  [he  following  resolution,  which,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  was  considered  and  agreed  to: 

Rpsqlved,  That  the  postmaster  general  lay  before  the  senate  a 
statement  of  the  amount  of  money,  if  any,  which  has  been  bor- 
rowed within  the  current  year  for  the  use  of  the  department, 
and  that  he  designate  the  persons,  or  corporations  of  whom 
such  loans,  (if  any),  may  have  been  made,  and  the  date,  amount 
and  terms  of  each  loan. 

Mr.  McKemn  presented  a memorial  of  merchants  in  Philadel- 
phia; yvhjch  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  French  spolia- 
tions. 

Also,  a memorial  of  several  banks  of  Philadelphia,  praying  for 
a return  of  the  public  deposites  to  the  United  States  bank;  which 
was  referred  to  the  committee  on  finance,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

The  following  resolution  offered  yesterday  by  Mr.  Wilkins, 
was  taken  up  and  agreed  to: 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  be  directed  to  procure,  for  the 
jisfe  of  the  members  of  the  senate  not  heretofore  supplied,  one 
copy  each  of  Urn  debates  oq  the  adoption  of  the  federal  consti- 
tution. 


Mr.  Ewing  offered  the  following  resolution;  which  lies  one  day 
Qn  the  table: 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  lay  before  the  senate  a 
copy  of  the  commission  under  which  William  J.  Duane  lately 
acted  as  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  a copy  of  the  commission 
under  which  Roger  B.  Taney  now  acts  as  secretary. 

After  a variety  of  other  proceedings,  which  will  be  sufficiently 
noticed  hereafter — 

The  chair  having  announced  the  hour  for  the  consideration  of 
the  special  order,  being  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasu- 
ry on  the  removal  of  the  deposjtes-^- 

Mr.  Clay  rose,  resumed,  and  concluded  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Benton  then  rose  to  reply,  but,  in  consequence  of  some 
domestic  occurrence,  expressed  a wish  not  to  enter  on  the  dis- 
cussion to-day. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Benton,  the  senate  then  proceeded,  by  una- 
nimous consent,  to  the  consideration  of  executive  businesss. 

After  which,  the  senate  adjourned. 

The  senate  adjourned  to  the  2d  Jan.  (Thursday),  it  not  being 
customary  to  sit  on  a new  year’s  day. 

January  2.  Sundry  bills  were  reported  and  petitions  pre- 
sented, and  variously  disposed  of. 

Mr.  Chambers  moved  the  reference  to  the  committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  of  the  report  of  the  joint  committee,  who 
were  at  the  last  session  charged  with  the  duty  of  preparing  a 
system  of  civil  and  criminal  laws,  and  stated  the  importance  of 
action  upon  it. 

Mr.  Sprague  offered  the  following  resolution,  whieh  lies  one 
day  on  the  table: 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  (he  treasury  be  directed  to 
communicate  to  the  senate,  so  far  as  the  documents-  and  re- 
turns received  will  permit,  the  amount  of  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  the  British  North  American  colonies,  the 
British  West  Indies,  the  Danish  West  Indies,  and  the  Swedish 
West  Indies,  since  the  30th  day  of  September,  1832,distinguish- 
ing  the  amount  of  American,  British,  and  other  foreign  tonnage, 
which  has  entered  and  departed  to  and  from  those  places  re- 
spectively, or  the  United  States  generally.  Also,  the  amount 
of  imports  and  exports  of  American  and  foreign  produce,  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  same. 

After  other  minor  buisness-^ 

The  chair  then  announced  the  special  order  of  the  day,  being 
the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  on  the  removal  of 
the  deposites. 

The  vice  president  then  took  the  occasion  to  remark,  that  all 
expressions  of  opinion,  on  the  part  of  the  spectators,  concern- 
ing the  matters  in  debate,  were  improper;  and  would,  on  no  ac- 
count, be  tolerated.  He  adverted  to  what  had  taken  place  in 
the  galleries  during  the  last  two  or  three  days,  by  which  the  de- 
corum due  to  the  senate  had  been  violated,  stated  that  the  offi- 
cers were  instructed  to  do  ttteir  duty,  and  that,  in  case  of  any 
repetition  of  the  impropriety,  effectual  means  would  be  resort- 
ed to,  for  the  purpose  ofsuppressing  it,  by  instantly  clearing  the 
galleries. 

Mr.  Benton  then  rose  and  spoke  in  favor  of  the  course  which 
had  been  pursued  by  the  president  in  removing  the  deposites, 
but  before  he  had  concluded  his  remarks,  he  gave  way  to  a mo- 
tion to  adjourn. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Karte,  the  senate  then  adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Friday,  Dec.  27.  After  other  business  Mr.  Chilton  moved  the 
following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  revolutionary  pensions  be 
instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  so  extending  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  congress,  passed  7th  June,  1832,  grant- 
ing pensions  to  certain  classes  of  troops  therein  named,  so  as  to 
embrace  in  its  provisions  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  wars 
against  (he  Indians  subsequent  to  the  close  of  the  revolutionary 
war. 

Mr.  C.  made  a short  explanatory  speech  in  support  of  the  re- 
solution. 

Mr.  Hardin,  of  Ken.  advocated  the  resolution,  and  dwelt  on 
the  hardships,  dangers,  sufferings  and  merits  of  those  for  whose 
benefit  the  resolution  was  offered;  arguing  to  show  that  they 
were  as  well  entitled  to  the  bounty  of  government  as  those  who 
are  now  borne  on  the  pension  roll3. 

Considerable  debate  followed,  and  Mr.  Chilton  submitted  to 
several  amendments  or  modifications  of  his  resolution.  At  last, 
the  further  consideration  of  it  was  postponed  until  Tuesday 
next. 

Mr.  Clay,  from  the  committee  on  public  lands,  reported  a bill 
to  reduce  and  graduate  the  price  of  the  public  lands. 

Mr.  Ashley  asked  leave  to  move  for  the  printing  of  5,000  copies 
of  the  report  accompanying  the  bill;  but  it  was  objected  to.  He 
then  moved  to  suspend  the  rule,  but  the  house  refused. 

Some  other  matters  being  attended  to — the  house  adjourned 
to  Monday. 

Monday , Dec.  30.  Some  12  or  15  petitions,  relative  to  private 
or  local  matters,  were  presented  by  Mr.  Plummer. 

Mr.  Binney  presented  a memorial  from  certain  state  banks, 
(at  Philadelphia),  praying  that  the  public  deposites  may  be  re- 
stored to  the  bank  of  the  United  States. 

[We  have  already  in  the  last  Register,  page  298  inserted  a 
copy  of  a memorial  which  we  believe  is  precisely  the  same  as 
that  presented  by  Mr.  Binney,  a few  verbal  alterations  except- 
ed, which  are  not  of  great,  if  any  importance.  We  therefore 
do  not  consider  it  necessary  (o  make  a re-insertion. 
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The  memorial  is  signed  by 

Joseph  P.  Norris,  president  bank  of  Pennsylvania. 

H.  Nixon,  North  America. 

James  Dundas , Commercial,  of  Penn. 

L Lamb,  Mechanics. 

Elijah  Pallet,  Penn  Township. 

J'homas  Craig,  Manufacturers  & Mech 

J.  Solmes,  Moyarnensing. 

Wm.  Meredith,  Schuylkill. 

Samuel  Harvey,  Germantown. 

J.  'Pager  t,  Farmers  & Mecchanics, 

By  order  of  the  several  boards  of  directors.] 

The  memorial  was  referred  to  the  committee  of  ways  and 


means. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  was  taken  up  by  Mr.  Polk,  in  reply 
to  Mr.  McDuffie,  for  which  see  subsequent  pages. 

Monday,  Dec.  31.  Petitions  and  memorials  being  called, 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  rose,  and  said  that  he  held  in 
his  hand  the  petition  of  Noah  Fletcher,  a native  citizen  of 
Massachusetts,  but  at  present  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
lately  a clerk  in  the  service  of  this  house,  which  stated  that  he 
had  long  been  in  the  service  of  the  government,  not,  however, 
in  any  office  of  distinction  and  emolument,  but  as  a laborer. 
That  he  had  removed  from  his  native  state  to  this  district, 
where  he  had  contracted  the  relations  of  a husband  and  a fa- 
ther, and  had  a family  of  numerous  children,  dependent  upon 
his  exertions.  That  all  he  had  been  abl£  to  save  out  of  the 
earnings  of  many  years  of  toil  was  invested  in  this  city.  Mr. 
D.  said  further,  that  he  understood  the  memorialist  was  in  es- 
teem here  for  his  good  conduct,  being  universally  held  as  a man 
of  upright  and  honorable  character.  He  came  to  this  house  to 
demand  redress  for  what  he  conceived  to  be  an  injury  inflicted 
upon  him.  He  had  been  removed  from  office  without  previous 
admonition,  and,  so  far  as  he  knew,  without  fault.  The  peti- 
tioner, Mr.  D.  said,  considered  this  house  as  the  sanctuary  of 
the  people  of  the  country,  the  sanctuary,  in  a peculiar  manner, 
of  their  liberties  and  privileges. 

It  was  here  that  a free  citizen  of  this  republic  might  flee,  and 
lay  hold  upon  the  horns  of  the  altar.  Here,  to  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  whole  nation,  he  might  pour  out  his  grievances, 
and  tell  his  wrongs;  and  it  was  here  that  he  had  a right  to  de- 
mand redress.  He  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  the  eyes  of 
the  nation  were  always  directed  to  this  body  with  peculiar  in- 
terest, inasmuch  as  they  looked  to  it  as  the  last  refuge  of  liber- 
ty. No  wrong,  no  violence,  no  arbitrary  despotic  use  of 
power,  should  here  be  tolerated.  And  if,  said  Mr.  D.  there  be 
in  the  community,  a Verres,  whose  arm  shall  dare  to  lift  the 
scourge  over  the  helpless,  it  ought  to  be  safeguard  enough  for 
any  man,  to  say,  “1  am  a Roman  citizen.”  Here,  Mr.  D.  said^ 
was  an  humble  individual,  who  came  to  this  house,  not  as  a 
Roman,  but  as  an  American  citizen,  who  asked,  respectfully 
but  firmly,  of  this  body,  the  redress  of  an  injury  which  he  con- 
sidered himself  as  having  sustained.  It  was  one  of  the  great 
privileges  of  an  American  citizen  to  think  and  act,  so  long  as 
he  acted  within  the  law,  according  to  his  own  judgment  and 
understanding.  This,  said  he,  is  the  great  prerogative  we  all 
claim — it  is  the  great  attribute  of  a freeman,  and  the  characte- 
ristic of  liberty  itself. 

It  belongs  to  our  freedom  that  each  man  shall  be  permitted  to 
utter  his  sentiments  without  restraint,  according  to  the  dictates 
of  his  conscience  and  understanding;  and  whenever  this  is  im- 
pugned, it  is  the  duty  of  this  house  to  interpose,  and  exert  its 
guardian  power.  It  is  for  this  body  to  preserve  the  citizens  of 
this  country  from  being  brought  under  subjection  to  any  power 
or  authority  that  may  rise  up  and  seek  to  domineer.  Under  a 
conviction  of  this  truth,  the  petitioner  comes  here  and  asks  of 
us  redress.  And,  give  me  leave  to  say,  that  no  oppression,  no 
abuse  of  power,  should  ever  be  tolerated  within  these  walls. 

Mr.  Clay,  of  Alabama,  here  called  Mr.  Davis  to  order,  insist 
ina  that  he  was  violating  the  45th  rule  of  the  house,  which  di- 
rects that  when  a member  presented  a petition,  he  should  only 


briefly  state  what  it  contained,  The  gentleman,  on  the  contra- 
ry, was  going  on  to  deliver  his  views  as  to  what  were  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people,  and  into  an  argument  on  the  merits  of  the 
petitioner. 

The  chair  said,  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  was  cer- 
tainly out  of  order,  and  must  confine  his  remarks  to  a state- 
ment of  what  the  memorial  contained. 

Mr.  Davis  replied,  that  it  was  far  from  being  his  intention  to 
excite  the  feelings  of  gentlemen,  far  less  of  the  learned  gentle- 
man from  Alabama,  by  any  remarks  he  had  made.  He  thought 
that  the  ordinary  indulgence  of  the  house  would  permit  him  to 
explain  the  object  of  the  memorial,  and  the  reasons  why  it 
ought  to  be  received.  So  far  as  this  information  extended,  the 
course  which  had  been  pursued  toward  this  individual  was 
without  a precedent.  It  was  so  stated,  and  it  seemed  to  him 
proper  that  the  house  should  inquire  into  the  case;  that  the 
memorial  should  be  entertained,  and  that  the  bouse  should  in- 
quire who  it  was  that  had  been  guilty  of  this  offensive  exercise 
of  power.  The  memorial  stated  that  it  had  been  done  by  an 
officer  of  the  house:  by  an  individual,  who  but  a few  days  since 
had  been  elevated  by  the  voice  of  that  body  to  the  place  he 
held.  Mr.  D.  held,  that  as  such  he  was  accountable  to  the  au- 
thority that  bad  appointed  him. 

The  speaker  here  interposed,  and  again  reminded  Mr.  D.  that 
he  was  not  in  order. 

Mr.  Davis  said,  that  he  should  not  proceed  farther,  if  that 
was  the  opinion  of  the  chair.  He  had  only  been  giving  a rea- 


son why  this  memorial  should  be  entertained  by  the  house,  and 
why  the  house  should  act  upon  the  subject  to  which  it  referred, 
and  inquire  for  what  reason,  power  had  so  been  exercised. 
The  memorialist,  he  said,  went  on  to  state  that  he  had  been  re- 
moved without  cause.  It  had  not  been  said  that  he  was  un- 
faithful, or  uncourteous  towards  the  house  in  the  discharge  of 
his  official  duty;  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  admitted  that  he  had 
been  always  respectful  and  modest  in  his  behaviour.  He  had 
rarely  been  seen  within  that  hall.  He  had  been  removed,  it 
seemed  manifest;  by  the  exercise  of  power  alone,  and  there- 
fore it  became  proper  to  ask  why  this  had  been  done?  to  ask 
whether  the  spirit  of  favoritism  had  been  exercised  within 
those  walls?  whether  the  spirit  of  proscription  had  entered 
there?  whether  the  despot  had  come  into  that  house,  which 
either  crushed  its  victim,  or  moulded  him  to  its  own  will!  The 
memorialist  was  a man  of  honor  and  respectability,  and  he  had 
a right  to  be  heard.  Mr.  D.  regretted  that  he  had  been  em- 
barrassed by  a rigid  application  of  a technical  rule  in  a case  of 
this  kind;  he  had  hoped  the  house  would  have  indulged  him  in 
going  into  a somewhat  more  enlarged  view  of  a subject  which, 
in  itself,  was  of  fearful  moment,  and  intimately  connected  with 
the  freedom  and  safety  of  the  people;  but,  as  a different  course 
had  been  pursued,  he  should  resume  his  seat,  after  he  had  sent 
to  the  chair  a resolution  which  he  wished  to  offer.  In  the 
meanwhile,  he  asked  for  the  reading  of  the  memorial.  It  was 
read  accordingly  as  follows: 

To  the  honorable  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  U.  States. 

The  memorial  and  representation  of  Noah  Fletcher,  late  an 
assistant  clerk  in  the  clerk’s  office  of  said  house,  respectfully 
slieweth: 

That  in  the  year  1819,  your  memorialist  was  appointed  by 
Thomas  Dougherty,  then  clerk  of  the  house,  as  an  assistant 
pro  tempore,  and  that  afterwards  he  was  recognized  by  a reso- 
lution of  said  house,  and  directed  to  be  continued  in  service; 
since  which  time,  until. Friday  last,  your  memorialist  has  con- 
tinued to  discharge  his  duty  with  assiduity,  and  according  to 
the  best  of  his  abilities,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  late  clerk, 
and,  so  far  as  kuown,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  members  of  the 
house. 

That,  on  Friday  last,  your  memorialist  was  dismissed  from 
the  services  of  the  house  by  the  present  clerk,  without  any  rea- 
sons assigned,  and,  as  he  alleges,  without  any  good  cause,  and 
another  person  appointed  in  his  place, 

That  your  memorialist  considers  this  proceeding  as  oppres- 
sive, contrary  to  the  good  feelings  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, and  against  the  true  spirit  of  the  government  under 
which  we  live. 

Your  memorialist,  therefore,  feels  it  his  duty  to  make  this 
communication  to  the  house,  and  claims  its  interposition. 

NOAH  FLETCHER. 

Mr.  Davis  then  sent  to  the  chair  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  Noah  Fletcher  was  removed  from  his  office  of 
assistant  clerk  in  this  house  without  any  sufficient  cause,  and 
ought  to  be  immediately  reinstated. 

The  chair  said  it  was  not  in  order  for  the  gentleman  to  move 
a resolution  at  this  time,  unless  by  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  house. 

Mr.  D.  inquired  whether  he  could  not  offer  it  as  a motion,  in 
connexion  with  the  memorial? 

The  chair  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  Clay  insisted  that  any  motion,  accompanying  the  peti- 
tion, must  Ire  of  the  ordinary  character,  for  the  reference  of  the 
paper  to  a committee,  or  to  give  it  some  other  disposition. 

The  speaker  consulted  the  rule,  and  decided  that  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Davis  was  in  order. 

Mr.  Clay  then  inquired,  whether  it  must  not  be  laid  on  the 
table  for  a day? 

The  chair  replied  in  the  affirmative,  provided  any  gentleman 
desired  it. 

Mr.  Patton,  of  Virginia,  inquired  whether  it  would  not  be  in 
order  to  refer  the  memorial  to  a select  committee? 

The  chair  replied  in  the  affirmative;  but  no  motion  to  that 
effect  being  made,  the  motion,  or  resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  D. 
was  laid  on  the  table  until  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Baylies,  of  Massachusetts,  presented  a memorial,  praying 
for  the  removal  of  the  obstructions  in  Great  Taunton  river,  in 
that  state,  and  moved  its  reference  to  the  committee  on  com- 
merce. 

Mr.  Mercer,  (chairman  of  the  committee  on  roads  and  ca- 
nals), opposed  the  reference  of  this  memorial  to  the  committee 
on  commerce— saying  that  by  such  means,  all  improvement* 
situated  on  the  sea  board  thus  gained  an  easy  and  certain  pas- 
sage through  the  house;  while  all  those  connected  with  the 
great  interior  were  resisted,  and  denounced  as  unconstitu- 
tional. 

A long  desultory  debate  followed.  The  memorial  was  finally 
sent  to  the  committee  on  roads  and  canals,  by  a vote  of  76 
to  65. 

Mr.  Ward-well,  presented  a memorial  praying  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a harbor,  and  the  erection  of  light  houses  at  the  mouth 
of  Sandy  creek  and  Salmon  river,  on  lake  Ontario. 

On  this  memorial  the  debate  was  revived,  and  nearly  on  the 
same  grounds  as  the  preceding;  but  it  was  finally  referred  to  the 
committee  on  commerce,  by  yeas  and  nays,  105  to  97. 

Other  ordinary  business  being  attended  to,  the  house  ad- 
journed over  until  Thursday, — it  not  being  usual  to  sit  on  new 
year’s  day. 
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Thursday,  Jan.  2.  The  journal  of  the  last  Pay’s- sitting  having 
been  read — 

A question  of  order  was  made  by  Mr.  Everett,,  of  Mass,  "with 
regard  to  the  consideration  of  the  memorial  of  Noah  Fletcher. 
The  chair  having^pronounced  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Folk’s 
motion,  in  respect  to  the  reference  of  Mr.  Taney’s  letter,  with 
Mr.  McDuffie’s  instructions,  to  be  in  order,  as  the  unfinished 
business  before  the  house,  and  to  take  precedence  of  the  consi- 
deration of  the  memorial,  which  would  eome  upas  the  unfinished 
business  on  Monday  next,  Mr.  Everett  contended  that  it  would 
be  in  order  to  consider  the  memorial  at  this'time.  The  speaker 
stated  his  apprehension^as  to  the  interpretation  and  application 
of  the  rule  in  reference  to  the  presentation  of  petitions.  Mrc 
Williams,  of  N.  C.  took  an  appeal  from  his  decision;  which, 
hdwever,  after  a brief  discussion,  he  consented,  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  friends,  to  withdraw.  So  the  consideration  of  the 
memorial  lies  over  until  Monday  morning,  (the  next  petition 
day.) 

Mr.  Polk  then  took  the  floor  and  concluded  his  speech,  in  re- 
ply to  Mr.  McDuffie.  After  which  the  house  adjourned  op  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Bimiey. 

—.•>«©  © 

MEETING  AT  RICHMOND. 

Pursuant  to  public  notice,  a very  large  meeting  of  the  citizens 
of  Richmond,  and  others,  was  held  in  the  half  of  the  house  of 
delegates,  on  the  evening  of  the  56th  nit.  Chapman  Johnson 
was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Holden  Rhodes  appointed  secretary. 
Mr.  Johnson,  on  taking  his  seat,  briefly  stated"  the  object  of  the 
meeting,  saying  Xhni '•‘■the  issue  was  now  to  be  made  up  between 
liberty  cwwRdesfotism.”  Benjamin  Watkins  Leigh  then  rose 
and  submitted  the  resolutions  which  follow,  and,  in  a speech  of 
nearly  two  hours,  held  the  undivided  attention  of  the  crowded 
audience.  It  is  spoken  of  as  an  extraordinary  display  of  talent 
and  of  power.  After  which  the  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted.  We  give  them  at  length  because  of  the  arguments 
contained  in  them. 

At  a meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Richmond  held  at  the  capitol, 
on  Thursday,  the  26th  of  December,  1833,  Chapman  Johnson, 
esq.  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Holden  Rhodes  appointed  se- 
cretary. The  following  resolutions  were  offered  by  B.  W.  Leigh, 
esq.  and  adqpted  without  a dissenting  vote. 

Resolved,  as  the  sense  of  the  citizens  of  Richmond  now  here 
assembled,  that  as  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  in  the  large 
bonus  which  it  paid  for  its  charter,  and  in  the  services  it  stipu- 
lated to  perform  and  in  fact  performed  for  the  government,  had 
paid  a full  and  valuable  consideration  for  all  the  privileges,  ad- 
vantages and  benefits,  conferred  on  it  by  the  act  of  incorporation, 
among  which  were  the  deposites,  in  the  bank  or  its  branches, 
of  the  moneys  of  the  United  States,  as  the  same  should  be  col- 
lected, from  time  to  time,  during-  the  whole  term  for  which  it 
was  incorporated,  and  as  it  was  not  pretended,  that  the  bank 
was,  or  was  likely  to  become,  an  unsafe  depository  of  the  pub- 
lic treasure,  or  that  it  had  failed  to  perform  any  of  the  services 
which  it  had  stipulated  to  perform  for  the  government;  there- 
fore, the  recent  act  of  the  president,  wi  thholding, and  withdraw- 
ing the  deposites  of  the  moneys  of  the  United  States  from  the 
bank,  was  a palpable  breach  of  the  public  faith  solemnly  plight- 
ed to  the  institution  by 

Resolved,  in  regard  to  the  reasons  by  which  it  has  been  at- 
tempted to  justify  this  extraordinary  measure,  to  the  congress 
and  people  of  the  United  States,  so  far  as  the  same  consist  in 
allegations  of  misconduct  of  the  bank — that  it  appears  to  this 
meeting,  that  those  allegations  of  misconduct  far  from  being 
substantiated  by  proof,  have  been  disproved,  and  that  if  they 
were  all  proved  by  incontrovertible  evidence,  still  no  miscon- 
duct committed  by  the  bank  could  furnish  an  excuse  for  an  act 
of  injustice  committed  by  the  government  towards  it — especial- 
ly, if  such  act  of  injustice  involved  a breach  of  the  public  faith, 
and  a violation  of  the  constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States— and  so  far  as  the  withholding  and  withdrawal  of  the  de- 
posites from  the  bank,  has  been  vindicated  on  the  ground  of  the 
shortness  of  the  time  which  the  charter  has  yet  to  endure,  and 
the  expediency  of  compelling  it  to  begin  thus  early  to  wind  up 
its  affairs — considering  that  the  institution  was  incorporated  for 
the  full  term  of  twenty  years,  and  to  enjoy  all  the  privileges, 
advantages  and  benefits,  conferred  by  its  charter,  for  the  whole 
term,  and  that  two  years  after  the  expiration  of  the  charter 
were  allowed  it  to  wind  up  its  affairs — this  meeting  cannot  but 
view  this  reason  for  the  measure  in  question,  as  amounting,  in 
principle  and  in  effect,  to  the  assertion  of  a claim  on  the  part  of 
the  president,  to  shorten  the  term  of  the  corporate  existence  of 
the  bank,  by  an  exercise  of  the  executive  power,  in  defiance  of 
the  legislative  will,  arid  of  the  contract  mads  with  the  institu- 
tion, plainly  expressed  in  the  act  of  incorporation. 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting,  looking  to  the  history  of  this  ar- 
bitrary and  dangerous  measure,  as  it  has  been  disclosed  to  the 
public  by  the  president  of  the  United  States  himself,  is  compel- 
led to  regard  him  as  the  real  author  of  it,  and  his  secretary  of 
the  treasury  as  only  the  instrument  by  which  he  has  exercised 
his  will  and  power. 

Resolved,  That  the  provision  of  the  charter  of  the  bank  “that 
the  deposites  of  the  money  of  the  United  States,  in  plates  where 
the  said  bank  and  branches  thereof  should  be  established,  should 
be  made  in  the  said  bank  and  branches  thereof,  unless  the  se- 
cretary of  the  treasury  should  at  any  time  otherwise  order  and 
direct,  in  which  case  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  should  imme- 


diately lay  before  congress,  if  in  session,  if  mot,  immediately 
after  the  commencement  of  the  next  session  the  reasons  of  such 
order  or  direction,”  was  plainly  intended-  to  give  the  secretary 
power  to  take  away  the  deposites  1'roifi  the  bank  not  at  his  own 
mere  pleasure  or  caprice,  nor  in  compliance  with  the  opinion 
or  in  obedience  to  the.order  of  the  president,  hut  only  for  good 
cause;  and  for  good  cause  to  be  reported  to,  and  judged  of  by, 
the  congress  of  the  United-States. 

Resolved,  That  the  legislature  having  in  the  establishment  of 
the  treasury  department  taken  especial  care  that  it  should  not 
be  an  executive  department,  with  obvious  design  to  retain  to 
itself  the  absolute  control  over  the  public  purse,  as  by  the  con- 
stitution it  was  bound  to  do;  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  in 
the  exercise  of  any  discretionary  power  confided  to  him  by  law, 
is  no  wise  bound  to  respect  the  wishes  or  the  ordeirs  of  the  pre- 
sident contrary  to  his  own  judgment  of  what  is  right  or  proper, 
but  is  bound  to  respect  the  will  of  the  legislature  declared  by 
law;  and  that  the  president  in  dismissing  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  from  his  office  for  refusing  to  exercise  the  discretionary 
power  vested  in  him  by  law  to  take  awdy  the  deposites  from  the 
bank  in  cbmpiiance-with  the  will  of  the  president,  contrary  to 
bis  own  judgment,  and  in  appointing  a successor  known  to  con- 
cur in  the  views  of  the  president,  manifestly  for  the  purpose  of 
conforming  the  act  of  the  department  with  bis  will,  lias  pervert- 
ed and  abused  bis  constitutional  power  of  appointment  and  dis- 
mission of  officers,  and  lias  assumed  to  himself  an  illegal,  un- 
constitutional and  most  dangerous  prerogative. 

Resolved,  That  considering  that  the  president  had  submitted 
the  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  taking  away  the  deposites 
from  the  bank,  to  congress,  at  its  last  session,  and  that  the  house 
of  representatives  (the  peculiar  guardian  of  the  public  treasure) 
bad,  in  response  to  that  question,  expressed  its  opinion,  in  terms 
not  to  be  misunderstood,  that  there  was  no  good  reason  for  tak- 
ing away  the  deposites  from  the  bank:  and  considering  too,  that 
tire  bank  was  aeknowledgedly  a safe  depository  of  the  public 
moneys — this  meeting  cannot  but  apprehend,  that  the  act  of  the 
executive,  taking  away  the  deposites  from  the  bank,  in  the  re- 
cess of  congress,  and  so  shortly  before  the  annual  meeting  of 
that  body,  was  dictated  by  a design  to  prevent  the  sfense  of  a 
majority  ofthe-two  houses  on  the  subject  from  prevailing,  and 
to  secure  to  the  president,  by  the  exercise  of  his  veto,  the  power 
he  had  assumed  over  the  deposites,  unless  a majority  of  two- 
thirds  of  both  houses  should  concur  in  measures  to  redress  or 
correct  the  evil;  arid  if  this  was  the  design,  as  it  certainly  may 
be  the  effect,  of  adopting  this  measure  in  the  recess  of  congress, 
this  meeting  regards  this  act  of  the  executive,  in  this  view  of  it 
also,  as  a gross,  palpable  and  dangerous  abuse  and  perversion  of 
the  constitutional  powers  of  the  president. 

Resolved,  That  as  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  has 
jealously  provided,  that  no  moneys  ’shall  be  drawn  from  the 
treasury  but  in  consequence  of  appropriations  made  by  law,  and 
as  the  act  of  incorporation  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  in 
effect,  constituted  that  bank  and  its  branches  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States,  by  making  them  the  place  where  all  public  mo- 
neys should  be  deposited  and  safely  kept,  for  the  use  of  the  go- 
vernment, according  to  appropriations  made  by  law;  therefore, 
in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  the  late  acts  of  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  transferring  large  sums  of  money  to  certain  state 
banks  selected  as  future  depositories  of  the  public  treasure,  not 
for  the  use  of  the  government,  nor  in  consequence  of  any  ap- 
propriation made  by  law,  but  with  the  obvious,  and  indeed 
avowed  purpose,  partly  to  enable  those  state  banks  to  discharge 
the  balances  they  owed  to  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  out  of 
the  public  moneys  so  transferred  to  them,  and  partly  to  sustain 
their  credit,  and  to  enable  them  to  enlarge  their  operations,  by 
an  advance  or  loan  of  the  public  moneys — were,  in  principle 
and  in  effect,  a withdrawal  of  moneys  from  the  treasury  with- 
out any  appropriation  made  by  law,  and  a violation  of  the  con- 
stitution. 

’Resolved,  That  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  (conform- 
ing, in  this  particular,  with  the  constitutions  of  all  free  govern- 
ments) imperatively  requires  and  provides,  that  the  sole  and  ab- 
solute control  of  the  public  purse  should  be  vested  and  jealously 
retaineddn  the  legislature,  and  especially,  that  no  control  over 
it  should  be  permitted  to  the  executive;  and  that  the  assump- 
tion by,  the  president,  in  this  instance,  of  a power  to  take  away 
the  deposites  of  the  public  moneys  from  the  bank  of  the  United 
States,  to  which  they  were  destined  by  the  legislature,  and  to 
place  them  in  any  state  banks  he  may  think  proper  to  select, 
upon  such  terms  as  he  may  deem  it  prudent  to  stipulate,  and  to 
take  away  sucli  deposites  from  those  state  banks  again,  and  to 
confide  them  to  new  depositories  of  his  own  selection,  at  his 
will  and  pleasure,  without  authority  or  regulation  of  law, 
amounts  to  an  assumption  by  the  president,  of  full  and  absolute 
power  over  the  public  purse,  and  lias  a direct  tendency  to  con- 
centrate all  the  powers  of  government  in  his  hands,  and  to  con- 
vert our  free,  hpppy,  republican  institutions  into  a simple  mo- 
narchy. 

Resolved,  That  rt  is  the  serious  apprehension,  or  rather  the 
firm  conviction  of  this  meeting,  that  the  admission  of  a power 
in  the  president  of  the  United  States,  to  place  the  immense 
treasure  of  the  government  in  sucli  banks  as  be  may  select  as 
depositories  thereof,  and  then  again  to  take  them  from  those 
depositories  of  his  own  choice,  whensoever  lie  pleases  to  do  so, 
must,  by  inevitable. don&equebee,  give  him  absolute  power  over 
the  banks  selected  as  depositories,  inasmuch  as  his  power  of 
withdrawing  such  large  funds  at  pleasure,  may  put  such  banks 
under  the  alternative  of  instant  bankruptcy  or  of  passive  sub- 
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mission  to  his  will;  and  thus  the  treasure  of  the  United  States 
may  be  made  the  means  of  extending  the  influence  of  the  presi- 
dent, already  by  his  patronage  too  great,  and  of  securing  and 
perpetuatjng  it  to  him,  over  the  whole  nation,  and  in  all  the  re- 
lations of  society. 

Resolved,  That  the  pressure  and  distress,  which  even  thus 
early  embarrass  and  endanger  all  the  commercial  interests  and 
business  of  this  great  country,  already  so  sensibly  and  generally 
felt,  must  soon,'iu.the  apprehension  of  this  meeting,  he  aggra- 
vated to  an  incalculable  degree  of  mischief,  and  pervade  every 
interest  in  the  community;  and  that  this  mischief  cannot  be  im- 
puted to  any  thing  done  or  omitted  by  the  bank  of  the  United 
States;  for,  according  to  all  the  information  accessible  to  this 
meeting,  the  efforts  of  the  bank  to  call  in  its  funds,  (in  order  to 
enable  it  to  meet  the  unexampled  exigency  in  its  affairs,  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  the  government— to  sustain  a run  upon 
it,  conducted  by  the  government  itself,  with  its  overwhelming 
means— to  do,  in  short,  what  the  executive  avowedly  intended 
to  compel  it  to  do,  that  is,  to  begin  immediately  to  wind  up  its 
affairs)  have  been  cautious,  moderate  and  forbearing;  but  in  the 
opinion  of  this  meeting,  the  present  distressed  state  of  things  is 
mainly  to  be  imputed  to  the  conduct  of  the  executive— to  the 
shock  which  this  ill  judged  measure  has  given  to  the  public  con- 
fidence and  credit— to  the  necessity  it  has  imposed  on  every  man 
to  withhold  credit  from  others  and  looking  only  to  his  own  se- 
curity—and  to  the  general  sense  of  the  jeopardy  to  the  whole 
property  of  the  country,  which  such  sudden  and  violent  changes 
never  has  failed,  and  never  will  or  can  fail,  to  produce. 

Resolved,  as  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  That  no  efficient 
corrective  of  the  evil  can  be  devised,  save  only  the  removal  of 
the  cause  that  has  produced  it;  the  adoption  of  measures  to  re- 
verse, to  the  utmost  extent  practicable,  the  pernicious  action  of 
the  executive;  to  restore  public  confidence,  by  restoring  to  the 
bank  of  the  United  States  the  rights  which  have  unwisely,  un- 
justly, illegally  and  unconstitutionally  been  taken  away  from 
it;  or,  at  the  least,  by  securing  to  the  bank  the  deposites  hereto- 
fore made  which  have  not  already  been  drawn  from  it,  and  the 
deposites  of  all  public  treasure  which  may  accrue  in  future 
during  the  continuation  of  its  charter;  and  above  all,  to  reassure 
the  people,  (hat  the  disposition  of  its  treasure  belongs  to  its  re- 
presentatives in  congress,, and  not  to  the  executive,  and  thus  to 
reassure  them  of  their  property  and  of  their  liberty. 

Resolved,  as  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  That  no  corrective 
which  congress  can  devise,  can  be  effectual,  unless  it  be  speedi- 
ly applied. 

Resolved,  That  the, chairman  be  requested  to  transmit  a copy 
of  these  resolutions  to  each  of  the  representatives  of  this  state 
in  the  house  of  representatives  and  senate  of  the  United  States, 
as  expressive  of  the  deliberate  opinion  of  that  portion  of  their 
constituents  now  here  assembled,  on  this  present  fearful  con- 
juncture of  affairs — in  the  hope,thahcongress  will  promptly  de- 
vise means  to  correct  the  evils  already  experienced  from  the 
unhappy,  illegal  and  arbitrary  measures  of  the  executive,  and  to 
prevent  the  yet  greater, evils  that  are  but  too  certainly  to  be  ap- 
prehended, and  that  the  representatives  of  this  state,  particular- 
ly, will  earnestly  unite  and  assist  in  the  work;  and  that  it  will 
adopt  measures  to  heal  the  wound  that  has  been  inflicted  on 
the  public  faith,  by  doing  right  and  justice  to  the  bank,  for  in 
justice  only,  and  that  promptly  rendered,  can  any  healing  in- 
fluence be  found;  and  that  it  will  not  fail  to  assert  and  maintain 
its  own  absolute  and  exclusive  control  over  the  treasure  of  the 
nation,  without  which  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
must  soon  become  an  empty  form. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  James  Lyons,  esq. 
and  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved , That  the  chairman  transmit  a copy  of  the  foregoing 
resolutions  to  the  representative  in  congress  from  this  district, 
and  the  delegate  of  this  city,  in  the  legislature  of  this  state,  who 
are  hereby  instructed,  as  far  as  this  meeting  ean  instruct  them, 
to  act  and  vote,  if  the  occasion  shall  present  itself,  in  conformi- 
ty with  them. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Joseph  S.  James, 
esq.  anvd  unanimously  adopted: 

Resoved,  That  our  fellow  citizens  generally  be  requested  to 
meet  in  their  respective  towns  and  counties;  and  to  express 
their  opinions  upon  the  important  subject  of  this  meeting. 

On  motion  of  Robert  Stanard,  esq.  it  was  ordered,  That  tel- 
lers be  appointed  to  count  and  report  to  the  chairman,  the  num- 
ber of  citizens  of  Richmond  present. 

On  motion,  it  was  resolved , That  the  editors  of  newspapers  in 
this  city,  he  requested  to  publish  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting. 

And  then  the  meeting  adjourned. 

The  tellers  reported  366  citizens  of  Richmond  to  be  present,* 
when  the  count  was  taken.  C.  JOHNSON,  chairman. 

H.  Rhodes,  secretary. 

— @ »«*— 

MR.  POLK’S  SPEECH. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  DEC.  30, 

[In  reply  to  Mr.  McDuffie — whose  speech,  from  necessity  in  the 

mechanical  department  of  the  Register,  follows,  instead  of 

precedes,  as  it  ought  in  the  order  of  iime,  that  of  Mr. 

Poi.K.j 

The  house  having  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  motion  to 
refer  to  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  the  reasons  assigned 

*The  “Whig”  says  that  many  left  the  house  on  the  passage 
of  the  resolutions,  considering  all  the  business  of  the  meeting 
finished.  Reg. 
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by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  for  the  removal  of  the  public 
deposites,  with  Mr.  McDujfie’s  motion  for  instructing  the  com- 
mittee to  report  a bill  for  restoring  them  to  the  bank  of  the 
United  Slates — 

Mr.  Polk  of  Tenn.  said,  in  entering  upon  the  discussion  of 
this  great  subject,  he  begged  to  be  permitted  to  remind  the 
house  of  the  present  state  of  the  question,  and  of  the  manner 
in  which  its  consideration  had,  in  his  judgment,  been  thus  pre- 
maturely forced  upon  this  house.  The  secretary  of  the  treasu- 
ry, said  Mr.  P.  has  removed  the  public  deposites.  In  the  letter 
now  before  us,  he  lias  communicated  his  reasons  for  the  act. 
The  bank  of  the  United  States  has  sent  to  this  house  its  memo- 
rial, complaining  of  the  act  of  the  secretary,  and  asking  a res- 
toration of  the  deposites.  That  memorial,  by  the  vote  of  a 
majority  of  this  house,  has,  upon  full  consideration,  been  com- 
mitted to  a committee  of  this  house  for  investigation  and  re- 
port. The  government  directors  of  the  bank  of  the  United 
States — officers  placed  in  the  bank  as  the  public  sentinels  of  the 
public  interests— have  also  sent  here  their  memorial,  making 
grave  charges  against  the  bank;  charges  of  malpractices  in  the 
administration  of  the  bank;  charges  of  the  corrupt  use  of  the 
public  moneys  entrusted  to  its  keeping;  and  charges,  if  true, 

• amounting  to  a clear  forfeiture,  not  only  of  the  public  confi- 
dence, but  of  the  charter  itself,  This  memorial,  too,  has,  upon 
full  consideration,  been  committed,  by  a large  majority  of  this 
house,  to  the  same  committee  for  investigation.  The  letter  of 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  now  before  us,  was  by  misappre- 
hension of  the  object  of  the  mover,  permitted,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  go  to  the  committee  of  the  whole  house  on  the  state 
of  the  union;  but  so  soon  as  it  was  understood  to  be  the  inten- 
tion of  the  friends  of  the  bank  to  discuss  the  subject  at  once  in 
committee  of  the  whole,  the  effect  of  which  must  necessarily 
have  been  to  stifle  all  inquiry  by  an  investigating  committee  of 
this  house,  both  into  the  truth  of  the  facts  stated  by  the  secreta- 
ry of  the  treasury,  and  also  into  the  truth  of  the  charges  made 
against  the  bank  by  the  government  directors,  a majority  of 
this  house  upon  full  discussion  and  cohsidefation,  by  their  votes, 
determined  to  take  the  subject  out  of  the  committee  of  the 
whole  on  the  state  of  the  union,  and  bring  it  into  the  house,  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  committing  it  also  to  the  same  investi- 
gating committee  of  the  house,  to  which  the  two  memorials  of 
the  bank  and  the  government  directors  had  been  committed.  A 
motion  to  that  effect  is  made,  and  though  the  sense  of  the  house 
had  been  thrice  expressed,  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
submits,  [as  he  is  permitted  to  do  by  the  rules  of  the  house,  and 
parliamentary  usage],  his  proposition  of  instructions  to  the 
committee,  to  report  a bill  to  restore  the  deposites;  which,  if 
carried,  precludes  all  investigation,  by  a committee,  and  thus 
against  the  expressed  will  of  a majority  of  the  house— solemnly 
pronounced— opens  the  whole  discussion. 

The  gentleman  proposes,  by  a peremptory  order,  in  the  face 
of  the  charges  brought  against  the  bank,  to  instruct  a commit- 
tee of  this  house  to  bring  in  a bill  to  restore  the  deposites,  and 
thus  to  pre  judge  the  questions,  and  prevent  all  examination 
into  their  truth  or  falsehood.  [ must  be  permitted  to  say,  sir, 
(to  use  the  language  of  a distinguished  gentleman  in  the  other 
end  of  the  capital),  that  I consider  this  as  a flight  on  the  part  of 
the  bank  and  its  friends,  from  the  light  of  truth.  The  difference 
between  us  is  this:  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  those 
who  sustain  him  here,  shrink  from  no  scrutiny,  however  se- 
vere, but}  on  the  contrary,  invite  it;  they  invite  it  with  a perfect 
confidence  that  every  fact  stated  by  him  will  be  sustained  by 
proofs  incontestible.  What  we  want  is  a thorough  sifting  in- 
vestigation of  a committee  of  this  house. 

The  friends  of  the  bank  say  no;  oh!  no!  We  cannot  have  a 
committe.e  to  investigate  and  report  the  facts;  we  choose  to 
force  this  discussion  on  now,  when  each  gentleman  may,  by 
bold  assertion,  assume  such  facts  a?  may  suit  his  taste,  or  an- 
swer bis  purpose  best.  I am  not  at  liberty  to  attribute  a mo- 
tive for  this  extraordinary  proceeding!  I do  not  do  so;  but,  it 
is  easy  to  conceive  that  it.  may  be  deemed  important  to  send 
out  speeches  to  the  country,  charging  the  secretary  with  mis- 
representation and  falsehood,  in  order  to  break  the  force  of  the 
secretary’s  letter,  upon  the  public  mind.  It  may  be  deemed 
important,  to  influence,  by  discussion  here,  the  public  mind, 
and  add  to  that  panic  which  has  been  described  to  us  as  ex- 
tensively prevailing  in  the  commercial  cities,  and  thus  to  aid 
the  tremendous  power  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  in 
making  the  state  banks  in  its  vicinity,  the  commercial  commu- 
nity, and  all  under  its  control,  petition  congress  for  a restora- 
tion of  the  deposites,  with  the  hope  to  alarm  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  and,  if  possible,  induce  them,  in  the  panic 
of  the  moment,  to  do  that  which  their  sober  judgments  would 
not  approve.  Are  we  children,  sir?  Do  we  not  all  understand 
what  is  going. on  out  of  this  house  to  produce  alarm  within  it? 
But  it  is  said  we  must  have  speedy  action,  and,  therefore,  we 
must  have  immediate  discussion.  And  is  this  the  mode  of  ar- 
riving either  at  a satisfactory  or  speedy  decision  of  the  ques- 
tion? It  is  contrary  to  our  whole  experience  in  the  proceedings 
of  this  body.  To  come  to  a satisfactory  and  speedy  result,  a 
committee  should  present  all  the  facts,  and  present  some  tangi- 
ble and  definite  proposition.  But,  no,  nothing  but  discussion, 
and  discussion  now,  will  do. 

One  other  preliminary  remark,  Mr.  P.  said,  be  would  make 
before  proceeding  to  the  main  question.  When  the  previous 
question  was  demanded,  the  other  day,  gentlemen  asked,  do 
you  wish  to  gag  us?— Do  you  wish  to  prevent  discussion? 
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These  questions  were  asked  by  gentlemen  whose  names  are  re- 
corded on  your  journals,  at  the  session  before  the  last,  in  favor 
of  forcing  twice  in  the  same  day,  by  the  application  of  the  pre- 
vious question,  the  passage  of  the  bill  for  re  chartering  the 
bank  of  the  United  States.  That,  too,  was  the  final  action  of 
the  house  upon  the  subject,  and  those  who  were  opposed  to  the 
passage  of  the  bill  were  not  permitted  to  open  their  mouths 
against  it.  On  other  questions,  also,  Mr.  P.  said,  when  the 
bank  had  a majority  in  the  house,  the  friends  of  ttie  bank  bad 
no  scruples  in  resorting  freely  to  the  previous  question,  or 
questions  of  like  import,  such  as  precluded  discussion,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  bill  reported  for  the  sale  of  the  government 
stock  h\  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  rejected  on  its  first 
reading.  And  when  the  celebrated  resolution,  declaring  that 
the  public  deposites  were  safe  in  the  bank  of  the  United  States, 
was  before  this  house,  the  previous  question  was  moved.  The 
gentleman  who  moved  it  was  asked  to  withdraw  it,  and  he  re- 
fused to  do  so.  A gentleman  entertaining  similar  views  with 
himself  concerning  the  bank,  then  asked  him  to  withdraw  it; 
and,  on  an  assurance  that  he  would  renew  the  motion  before 
he  sat  down,  that  indulgence  was  reluctantly  granted  to  him. 
Yet,  sir,  we  are  cliarged  now  with  a desire  to  avoid  discussion! 
The  charge  cannot  be  sustained,  it  is  not  true,  sir.  We  de- 
sire a sifting  development  of  the  affairs  of  the  bank,  terminate 
as  it  may.  We  desire  a full  examination  6f  all  the  charges 
made  against  it.  We  are  ready  for  a full  discussion,  whenever 
we  shall  have  a report  from  the  committee  on  the  subject.  But 
I maintain  that  the  instruction  which  it  is  now  proposed  to 
give  to  the  committee  in  advance,  is  one  that  ought  only  to  be 
given,  if  at  all,  after  full  examination. 

Forced  as  he,  and  those  with  whom  he  acted,  were,  prema- 
turely, into  this  discussion,  Mr.  Polk  said,  he  trusted  he  should 
be  pardoned  for  occupying  the  time  of  the  house  in  answering 
a few  of  the  arguments  of  the  gentleman  who  had  introduced 
this  discussion.  If  delay  be  the  consequence, — if  ruin  be  the 
consequence,  said  Mr.  P.  the  responsibility  rests  not  upon  us: 
and  if  it  would  be  allowed  us  now  to  take  a vote  upon  the  ques- 
tion, I would  resume  my  seat,  and  let  the  question  be  taken.  I 
know  not,  sir,  how  this  discussion  may  result.  Its  prototype, 
moved  by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  the  mover  was  allowed 
to  hang  a speech  upon,  and  then  it  was  withdrawn.  Whether 
this  proposition  is  to  take  the  same  course,  sir,  I have  no  means 
of  knowing.  The  event  will  show. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  (said  Mr.  P.)  opened 
Ins  argument  by  assuming  that  the  public  deposites  had  been 
unlawfully  removed  fiom  the  bank  of  the  United  States;  that 
the  president  is,  by  reason  thereof,  an  usurper,  a tyrant;  and  he 
informed  us,  that  this  was  the  great  constitutional  question  we 
were  about  to  examine.  Yet,  sir,  the  gentleman  did  not  think 
it  proper  to  furnish  us  with  any  of  the  arguments  by  which  he 
maintains  these  propositions,  but  seemed  to  regard  them  as 
self-evident.  It  is  true,  the  gentleman  was  unmeasured  in  the 
violence  of  his  charges  against  the  president.  He  told  us  that 
he  had  trampled  the  constitution  in  the  dust;  and  he  seemed  to 
be  as  much  enraged  on  the  occasion  as  the  Dutch  bully  he 
spoke  of  was  with  the  lottery  wheel,  and  ready  to  strike  the  ad- 
ministration into  smashes;  and  with  about  as  much  reason. 
The  political  wheel  had  turned  out  badly  for  the  gentleman. 
But  if,  perchance,  it  took  another  turn;  if  a star  should  be  in 
the  ascendant  from  a new  quarter;  if  he  should  draw  the  prize, 
in  a word,  why,  then  sir,  it  would  be,  “as  fair  a thing  as  ever 
was.” 

It  is  easy,  sir,  to  say  hard  things.  It  is  fortunate,  however, 
for  the  chief  magistrate  of  this  country,  that  his  character  is 
placed  at  such  an  elevation  that  it  requires  no  aid  from  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  people  on  this  floor  to  sustain  it  when  as- 
sailed. He  is  above  the  reach  and  power  of  any  remarks  made 
here. 

But,  sir,  it  is  said  that  the  president  is  an  usurper,  a tyrant, 
&c.  for  having  removed  the  late  secretary  of  the  treasury. 
This  argument  supposes  that  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  is 
responsible  to  congress,  and  not  to  the  president  for  the  manner 
in  which  he  discharges  the  duties  of  his  office.  Now,  sir,  I 
undertake  to  affirm  that  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  is  not  only 
not  independent  of  the  president  of  the  United  States — but,  if 
congress  were  to  pass  a law  to  make  him  so,  they  would  ex- 
ceed their  power,  and  the  law  would  be  void  and  of  no  effect. 
The  secretary  is  not  only  not  independent  of  the  executive, 
but  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  congress  to  make  him  so.  By 
whom  is  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  appointed!  Not  by  con- 
gress. The  law  creates  the  office,  but  the  appointment  to  it  is 
made  by  the  president  of  the  United  States,  with  the  consent  of 
the  senate.  I beg  pardon,  sir,  for  entering  upon  a question  here 
which  has  for  forty  or  fifty  years  been  considered  a settled  ques- 
tion. Does  the  gentleman  mean — do  those  who  think  with  him 
mean,  that  the  president  has  not  the  power  of  removing  from 
office  the  secretary  of  the  treasury?  By  whom  is  he  appointed. 
By  the  president  of  ihe  United  States,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  senate.  The  president,  says  the  constitution, 
“shall  nominate,  and,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  senate,  shall  appoint  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers, 
and  consuls;  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and  all  other  officers 
of  the  United  States  whose  appointments  are  not  herein  other- 
wise provided  for,  and  which  shall  be  established  by  law.  But 
the  congress  may,  by  law,  vest  the  appointment  of  such  infe- 
rior officers  as  they  think  proper,  in  the  president  alone,  in  the 
courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments.”  The  heads  of 
departments,  therefore,  are  not  “inferior  officers,”  and  the 


power  of  appointment  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  in  the  president 
alone,  or  in  the  courts  of  law,  much  less  in  congress.  Further, 
congress  cannot  by  law  acquire  the  power  of  controlling  the 
appointment  of  heads  of  departments.  Under  another  clause 
of  the  constitution,  congress  may  indeed  appoint  their  own 
officers;  but  they  have  no  power  over  even  the  manner  of  ap- 
pointment of  any  other  than  inferior  officers  in  any  other  de- 
partment of  the  government. 

By  what  tenure  does  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  when  ap- 
pointed by  the, president,  hold  his  office?  Although  there  is  no 
express  clause  in  the  constitution  authorising  his  removal  from 
office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  president,  yet  the  power  to  remove 
him  flows  from  the  nature  of  the  constitution.  He  holds  his 
power  durante  bene  placito — during  the  pleasure  of  the  presi- 
dent. - The  judges  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States  hold  their 
offices,  indeed,  during  good  behavior,  or  for  life;  but  I deny 
that  any  other  officer  of  the  government  holds  his  office  by  a si- 
milar tenure.  The  president  and  the  vice  president  of  the  United 
States  hold  their  offices  each  for  a term  of  years.  The  period 
of  service  of  other  officers  is  not  limited  by  the  constitution; 
but  according  to  the  practice  of  ihe  government  in  the  time  of 
the  contemporaries  of  the  constitution  and  ever  since,  they 
have  been  considered  to  hold  their  offices  at  pleasure.  If  it 
were  not  so,  indeed,  what  would  be  the  consequence?  If  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  could  be  made  independent  of  the  pre- 
sident, still  there  must  be  a power  somewhere  to  remove  him. 
If  not,  he  must  hold  his  office  during  life,  which  I have  already 
shown,  is  inconsistent  with  the  constitution. 

The  appointing  power,  the  executive,  must,  of  necessity,  be 
the  removing  power.  Otherwise,  there  must  be  endless  con- 
flict and  confusion  in  the  executive  department  of  the  govern- 
ment. For,  says  the  constitution,  “the  executive  power  shall 
be  vested  in  a president  of  the  United  States  of  America.” 
The  whole  executive  power  is  here  vested  in  the  president; 
and,  by  another  clause  of  the  constitution,  it  is  made  the  duty 
of  the  president  to  see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed. 
Faithfully  executed!  how?  according  to  the  understanding  that 
each  inferior  officer  may  have  of  them?  If  that  were  the  case, 
there  would  be  no  uniformity  in  the  execution  of  the  Jaws. 
One  secretary,  for  example,  would  execute  an  embargo  law; 
and  another  would  refuse  to  do  so  because  he  believed  it  un- 
constitutional. Was  that  the  intention,  do  you  think,  of  the 
framers  of  the  constitution,  when  they  invested  the  power  of 
supervision  of  the  execution  of  the  laws  in  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  and  made  him  responsible  therefor?  Was  it 
contemplated  that  the  inferior  officers,  who  are  appointed  by 
the  executive,  and  are  but  hi3  instruments,  and  assistants  in 
the  discharge  of  executive  duty,  were  to  construe  the  law  each 
for  himself?  And  when  this  clause,  which  required  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  ex- 
ecuted, was  put  into  the  constitution,  was  it  simply  intended 
to  mean,  as  has  been  suggested,  that  he  was  only  to  execute 
them  by  a resistance  of  force,  when  force  was  interposed  to 
prevent  their  execution? 

This  unquestionably  would  be  one  of  the  duties  of  the  exe- 
cutive, should  such  a case  arise;  but  the  president,  I affirm,  it 
bound  to  see  that  all  laws  are  executed;  and  he  cannot  execute 
them  but  as  he  understands  them.  If  the  assistants  which  he 
has  chosen,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate, 
are  not,  in  his  opinion,  the  fit  persons  for  their  stations,  he 
must  necessarily  possess  the  power  to  remove  them,  and  to  put 
in  others  whose  opinions  do  accord  with  his  own.  If  this  pow- 
er does  not  exist  in  the  president  of  the  United  States,  how, 
when  that  great  civil  revolution  took  place,  which  in  1801  ele- 
vated to  the  presidency  of  the  United  States  a citizen  of  differ- 
ent political  opinions  from  his  immediate  predecessor,  how 
could  the  new  president  have  brought  into  his  cabinet  those 
citizens  whose  opinions  were  in  unison  with  his  own?  How 
could  he  have  seen  that  the  laws  of  the  United  States  were 
faithfully  executed,  as  he  understood  them,  without  the  power 
of  changing  the  individuals  charged  with  that  duty?  This  ques- 
tion, however,  Mr.  P.  said,  had  been  so  long  settled,  that  he 
would  not  trespass  on  the  patience  of  the  house  by  dwelling 
longer  on  this  particular  point. 

The  constitution  looks  to  the  heads  of  departments  as  the 
president’s  advisers,  and  requires  of  them,  when  asked  by  the 
president,  to  submit  to  him  their  opinions,  in  writing,  on  any 
question  presented  to  them.  Why  does  it  exact  this,  if  he  had 
no  power  over  those  officers?  They  must  furnish  him  with 
their  opinions,  because  he  is  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
government,  and  as  such,  has  the  whole  of  the  executive  power 
committed  to  his  hands;  and  he  is  held  responsible  to  the  peo- 
ple to  see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed.  How  can  he 
do  this,  unless  he  has  aids  and  assistants  in  discharging  the 
duty?  The  power  to  require  the  opinions  of  his  cabinet  infers, 
of  course,  that  it  is  not  to  be  given  without  meaning;  but  it  also 
infers  that,  if  their  opinion  shall  differ  from  his,  he  has  complete 
power  to  control  them. 

But,  sir,  it  is  said  that  the  treasury  department  has  been  dif- 
ferently organized  from  the  other  executive  departments.  And 
how  is  is  it  differently  organized?  Congress,  it  will  not  be  pre- 
tended, has  any  power  to  appoint  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
nor  any  power  to  remove  him  from  office,  if  his  conduct  shall 
not  please  them;  nor  would  they  possess  any  such  power,  even 
if  they  could  pass  a law  conferring  it  upon  themselves.  No, 
sir;  though  they  should  see  the  public  treasure  wasting,  and  the 
officer  derelict  in  his  duty,  they  could  not  get  at  him  otherwise 
than  by  the  tedious  process  of  impeachment. 
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Bat,  sir,  was  it  ever  contemplated  by  those  who  framed  our 
constitution  that  there  should  be  no  power,  any  where,  to  re- 
move an  officer  whose  base  designs  were  distinctly  seen,  except 
by  the  circuitous  method  of  impeachment?  Surely  not,  sir. 
The  secretary  has  no  legislative  power:  neither  has  he  any  pow- 
er of  a judicial  character:  his  whole  duties  show  him  to  be  an 
executive  officer;  as  such,  he  is  responsible  to  the  chief  execu- 
tive, as  that  high  officer  is  in  like  manner  to  the  people.  Let 
us  for  a moment  reverse  this  question.  Let  us  suppose  that  a 
secretary  of  the  treasury  should  avow  his  intention,  at  a cer- 
tain period,  to  remove  the  public  deposites  from  the  place 
where  they  have  been  placed — from  the  United  States  bank, 
for  example;  and  let  us  further  suppose  t-hat  the  president,  then 
filling  the  executive  chair,  should  hold  a different  opinion  as  to 
the  propriety  of  such  a removal.  The  president  calls  his  cabi- 
net together,  and  he  says  to  the  secretary,  sir,  it  is  my  judg- 
ment that  the  deposites  ought  not  to  be  removed,  as  you  con- 
template. The  members  of  the  cabinet  say  to  him  the  same 
thing.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury  turns  round,  and  says  in 
reply,  Mr.  President,  I am  independent  of  you;  and,  gentlemen, 
I am  equally  independent  of  you  also;  the  bank  charter  has 
given  me  the  exclusive  power  of  judging  in  this  case,  and  I 
choose  to  carry  my  own  views  into  execution.  Well,  sir,  the 
president  folds  his  arms  and  answers— well,  Mr.  Secretary,  I 
have  no  power  to  interfere— you  must  do  as  you  please. 

Sir,  what  would  be  the  indignation  of  this  whole  people  at 
such  a spectacle  {that  is  supposing  the  removal  itself  to  have 
been  improper  and  inexpedient).  What  should  we  have  heard 
from  the  bank,  and  from  its  friends  here?  But,  sir,  it  is  a bad 
rule  that  will  not  work  both  ways.  If  the  secretary  ought  to 
have  complied  in  that  case,  why  not  in  this?  If  he  has  power 
to  resist  now,  he  would  have  had  then. 

But,  sir,  independently  of  these  views,  the  act  itself,  creating 
the  treasury  department,  expressly  recognizes  in  the  president 
the  constitutional  power  to  remove  the  secretary  from  office. 
He  may  remove  without  any  assigned  reason  whatever,  if  he 
chooses  to  do  so.  The  power  to  remove  is  absolute  and  un- 
qualified. And  if  he  may  remove  from  office  without  assigning 
any  reason  whatever,  surely  he  may  with  reasons  given.  Gen- 
tlemen may  indeed  differ  in  opinion  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
reasons  assigned:  but  that  the  president  has  the  power  to  re- 
move is  unquestionable.  Nor  does  he  derive  it  from  the  act  of 
congress  creating  this  department,  but  holds  it  from  and  under 
the  constitution  itself.  The  act  recognizes  it  as  a power  in  him 
already;  it  does  not  confer  on  him  the  power  to  remove,  lest  it 
might  seem  that  he  held  it  by  grant  of  the  legislature.  The 
terms  employed  are  such  as  clearly  recognize  the  power  to  be 
from  the  constitution.  The  act  says,  that,  when  the  secretary 
shall  have  been  removed  by  the  president,  or  shall  be  absent  or 
indisposed,  another  officer  may,  for  the  time  being,  discharge 
the  duties  of  his  office. 

Yet  still  it  is  maintained  that  the  legislature,  jealous  of  unit- 
ing the  money  power  with  other  executive  powers,  wisely  and 
purposely  withheld  it  from  the  president.  The  great  constitu- 
tional question  is  as  to  the  power  of  the  president  to  remove 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  from  office.  I can  conceive  of 
none  other.  The  president,  we  have  been  told,  is  a usurper 
and  a tyrant;  yet  he  has  done  only  what  his  predecessors  have 
done  before  him,  and  for  which  he  is  responsible  to  the  coun- 
try. Sir,  I have  made  some  research  as  to  the  opinions  and 
conduct  of  those  who  framed  our  constitution,  and  who  cer- 
tainly understood  well  the  powers  therein  given  to  the  presi- 
dent. During  the  debates  on  the  organization  of  the  executive, 
departments  of  the  government,  this  very  question  of  the  power 
to  remove  from  office  came  under  discussion.  The  question 
was,  whether  such  a power  should  be  exercised  at  all;  if  so, 
whether  by  the  executive  alone,  or  by  the  executive  in  con- 
junction with  the  senate?  One  portion  of  the  members  of  the 
convention  contended,  that  it  ought  to  require  the  same  advice 
and  consent  to  remove  an  officer  that  it  did  to  appoint  one. 
Well  sir,  look  now  at  the  views  given  on  this  subject  at  that 
early  day.  I refer  the  house  to  Lloyd’s  Debates  of  the  conven- 
tion, on  the  form  of  the  executive  department,  and  I will  take 
the  liberty  of  reading  from  the  speech  of  Mr.  Madison: 

“It  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  constitution, 
a principle  that  pervades  the  whole  system,  that  there  should 
be  the  highest  possible  degree  of  responsibility  in  all  the.  execu- 
tive officers  thereof;  any  thing,  therefore,  which  tends  to  lessen 
this  responsibility,  is  contrary  to  its  spirit  and  intention;  and 
unless  it  is  saddled  upon  us  expressly  by  the  letter  of  that  work, 
I shall  oppose  the  admission  of  it  into  any  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture. Now,  if  the  heads  of  the  executive  departments  are  sub- 
jected to  removal  by  the  president  alone,  we  have  in  him  secu- 
rity for  the  good  behavior  of  the  officer.  If  he  does  not  con- 
form to  the  judgment  of  the  president  in  doing  the  executive 
duties  of  his  office,  he  can  be  displaced:  this  makes  him  respon- 
sible to  the  great  executive  power,  and  makes  the  president  re- 
sponsible to  the  public  for  the  conduct  of  the  person  he  has  no- 
minated and  appointed  to  aid  him  in  the  administration  of  his 
department.” 

In  the  same  debate,  I will  refer  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Sedg~ 
wick,  who  said — “Suppose,  sir,  a man  becomes  insane  by  the 
visitation  of  God,  and  is  likely  to  ruin  our  affairs,  are  the  hands 
of  government  to  he  confined  from  warding  off  the  evil?  Sup- 
pose a person  in  office,  not  possessing  the  talents  he  was  judg- 
ed to  have  at  the  time  of  the  appointment,  is  the  error  not  to  be 
corrected?  Suppose  he  acquires  vicious  habits,  an  incurable 
indolence,  or  total  neglect  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  which  for- 


bode  mischief  to  the  public  welfare,  is  there  no  way  to  arrest 
the  threatened  danger?  Suppose  he  becomes  odious  and  unpo- 
pular by  reason  of  the  measures  which  he  pursues,  and  this  he 
may  do  without  committing  any  positive  offence  against  the 
law,  must  he  preserve  his  office  in  despite  of  the  public  will? 
Suppose  him  grasping  at  his  own  aggrandizement,  and  the  ele- 
vation of  his  connexions,  by  every  means  short  of  the  treason 
defined  by  the  constitution,  hurrying  your  affairs  to  the  preci- 
pice of  destruction,  endangering  your  domestic  tranquillity, 
plundering  you  of  the  means  of  defence,  by  alienating  the  af- 
fections of  your  allies,  and  promoting  the  spirit  ef  discord,  is 
there  no  way  suddenly  to  seize  the  worthless  wretch,  and  hurl 
him  from  the  pinnacle  of  power?  Must  the  tardy,  tedious,  de- 
sultory road,  by  way  of  impeachment,  be  travelled,  to  overtake 
the  man  who,  barely  confining  himself  within  the  letter  of  the 
law,  is  employed  in  drawing  off  the  vital  principle  of  the  go- 
vernment.” 

Mr.  Madison  says,  again,  “it  is  evidently  the  intention  of  the 
constitution  that  the  first  magistrate  should  be  responsible  for 
the  executive  department;  so  far,  therefore,  as  we  do  not  make 
the  officers  who  are  to  aid  him  in  the  duties  of  that  department 
responsible  to  him,  he  is  not  responsible  to  his  country.” 

And  again,  “the  question  now  resolves  itself  into  this,  is  the 
power  of  displacing,  and  executive  power?  I conceive  that  if 
any  power  whatsoever  is  in  its  nature  executive,  it  is  the  pow- 
er of  appointing,  overseeing  and  controlling  those  who  execute 
the  laws.” 

Thus  you  see,  sir,  that  all  the  inferior  officers  are  so  many 
instruments  in  the  hand  of  the  executive.  If  there  is  any  ques- 
tion as  to  the  power  of  the  executive,  in  overseeing  and  con- 
trolling those  who  execute  the  laws,  here  you  have  Mr.  Madi- 
son’s views  on  that  subject.  I will  take  the  liberty  of  reading 
some  other  passages  from  the  same  debate,  in  relation  to  the 
self  same  objections  which  have  been  urged  here  and  elsewhere 
to  the  exertion  of  this  power. 

Mr.  Vining  says, 

“I  take  it  that  the  best  principle  is  that  he  who  is  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  the  officer,  ought  to  have  the  power  of  re- 
moving him;  by  adhering  to  this  principle  we  shall  be  led  to 
make  a right  decision  on  the  point  in  debate.  Perhaps  it  might 
be  equally  right  that  the  responsible  person  should  have  the  ap- 
pointment of  those  who  are  to  aid  him.  But  this  case  is  qualifi- 
ed by  an  express  stipulation  in  the  constitution,  and  therefore 
must  be  submitted  to.  Yet  nevertheless,  the  responsibility  is 
kept  up;  the  president  takes  the  lead  in  the  business;  hf~  nomi- 
nates; therefore  he  becomes  answerable  for  the  officer.  But 
whose  officer  is  he?  Not  the  senate’s;  for  they  have  no  execu- 
tive business  to  perform.  The  executive  duties  are  all  vested 
in  the  president.”  So  I say,  he  is  not  the  officer  of  congress — 
and  more,  that  congress  could  not  make  him  so,  because  they 
have  no  executive  duties  to  perform.  I read  from  Fisher  Jlmes: 

“The  superintending  power  possessed  by  the  president  will 
perhaps  enable  him  to  discover  a base  intention  before  it  is  ripe 
for  execution.  It  may  happen  that  the  treasurer  may  be  dispos- 
ed to  betray  the  public  chest  to  the  enemy,  and  so  injure  the  go- 
vernment beyond  the  possibility  of  reparation;  should  the  presi- 
dent be  restrained  from  removing  so  dangerous  an  officer,  until 
the  slow  formality  of  an  impeachment  was  complied  with, 
when  the  nature  of  the  case  rendered  the  application  of  a sud- 
den and  decisive  remedy  indispensable?” 

Mr.  Lawrence,  in  his  speech,  says,  “In  the  constitution  the 
heads  of  departments  are  considered  as  the  mere  assistants  of 
the  president,  in  the  performance  of  his  executive  duties.  He 
has  the  superintendence,  the  control  and  the  inspection  of  their 
conduct;  he  has  an  intimate  connection  with  them;  they  must 
receive  from  him  his  orders  and  directions;  they  must  answer 
his  inquiries  in  writing,  when  he  requires  it.  Shall  the  person 
having  these  superior  powers  to  govern,  with  such  advantages 
of  discovering  and  defeating  the  base  intentions  of  his  officers, 
their  delinquencies,  their  defective  abilities,  or  their  negligence, 
be  restrained  from  applying  these  advantages  to  the  most  useful, 
nay  in  some  some  cases  the  only  useful  purpose  which  can  be 
answered  by  them? 

“It  appears  to  me  that  the  power  can  be  safely  lodged  here. 
But  it  has  been  said  by  some  gentlemen,  that  if  it  is  lodged  here 
it  will  be  subject  to  abuse;  that  there  may  be  a change  of  of- 
ficers, and  a complete  revolution  throughout  the  whole  execu- 
tive department,  upon  the  election  of  every  new  president.  I 
admit  this  may  be  the  case,  and  contend  that  it  should  be  the 
case  if  the  president  thinks  it  necessary.  I contend  that  every 
president  ought  to  have  those  men  about  him  in  whom  he  can 
place  the  most  confidence,  provided  the  senate  approve  his 
choice.  But  we  are  not  from  hence  to  infer  that  changes  will 
be  made  in  a wanton  manner,  and  from  capricious  motives.” 

Now,  sir,  on  the  other  side  of  the  question— what  was  said  by 
Mr.  Jackson ? “But  let  me  ask  gentlemen  if  it  is  possible  to 
place  their  officers  in  such  a situation  as  to  deprive  them  of 
their  independency  and  firmness;  for  I apprehend  it  is  not  in- 
tended to  stop  with  the  secretary  of  foreign  affairs.  Let  it  be 
remembered  that  the  constitution  gives  the  president  the  com- 
mand of  the  military.  If  you  give  him  complete  power  over  the 
man  with  the  strong  box,  he  will  have  the  liberties  of  America 
under  his  thumb.  It  is  easy  to  see  the  evil  which  may  re- 
sult. If  he  wants  to  establish  an  arbitrary  authority,  and  finds 
the  secretary  of  finance  not  inclined  to  second  his  endeavors, 
he  has  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  remove  him,  and  get  one 
appointed  of  principles  more  congenial  with  his  own.  Then, 
says  he,  I have  got  the  army,  let  me  have  but  the  money,  and  I 
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will  establish  my  throne  upon  the  ruins  of  your  visionary  re- 
public.” 

I call  the  house  to  some  further  views  on  the  same  side  of  the 
question,  still  stronger  than  these,  and  strictly  analogous  to  the 
course  of  argument  of  those  gentlemen  who  deny  any  power  in 
the  president  to  remove  the  secretary. 

Mr.  Madison  says — “Vest  this  power  in  the  senate  jointly 
with  the  president,  and  you  abolish  at  once  that  great  principle 
of  unity  and  responsibility  in  the  executive  department,  which 
was  intended  for  the  security  of  liberty  and  the  public  good.  If 
the  president  should  possess  alone  the  power  of  removal  form 
office,  those  who  are  employed  in  the  execution  of  the  law  will 
be  in  their  proper  situation,  and  the  chain  of  dependence  be 
preserved;  the  lowest  officers,  the  middle  grade,  and  the  highest, 
will  depend,  as  they  ought,  on  the  president,  and  the  president 
on  the  community.  The  chain  of  dependence,  therefore,  ter- 
minates in  the  supreme  body,  namely,  in  the  people;  who  will 
possess  besides,  in  aid  of  their  original  power,  the  decisive  en- 
gine of  impeachment.” 

Mr.  Gerry  opposed  these  views: 

“But  what  consequence  may  result  from  giving  the  president 
the  absolute  control  over  all  officers?  Among  the  rest,  I pre- 
sume, he  is  to  have  an  unlimited  control  over  the  officers  of  the 
treasury.  I think  if  this  is  the  case,  you  may  as  well  give  him 
at  once  the  appropriation  of  the  revenue;  for  of  what  use  is  it  to 
make  laws  on  this  head,  when  the  president,  by  looking  at  the 
officer,  can  make  it  his  interest  to  break  them?  We  may  expect 
to  see  institutions  arising  under  the  control  of  the  revenue,  and 
not  of  the  law.” 

Can  any  thing  be  more  analogous  to  the  arguments  we  now 
hear?  But,  sir,  let  me  trespass  so  far  as  to  read  one  more  ex- 
tract, in  which  the  forebodings  of  danger  which  had  been  ex- 
pressed during  the  debate  are  summed  up  by  Mr.  Scott: 

“I  have  listened  to  the  arguments  in  support  of  this  motion 
these  three  days  with  great  attention,  and  think,  when  taken 
together,  they  consist  in  this,  the  raising  of  a great  number  of 
frightful  pictures,  which,  at  first  sight,  appear  very  terrible,  but, 
when  they  are  attentively  contemplated,  they  appear  to  be  the 
vagaries  of  a disordered  imagination.  Let  us  examine  one  or 
two  of  these  frightful  pictures,  merely  as  a sample  of  the  whole 
set,  and  see  what  they  amount  to.  The  most  frightful  of  all 
that  have  been  brought  into  view  is,  that  the.  treasurer  must  be 
the  mere  creature  of  the  president,  and  conform  to  all  his  direc- 
tions, or  he  arbitrarily  removes  him  from  office,  and  lays  his 
hands  violently  upon  the  money  chest;  then,  having  the  sword 
and  the  purse,  you  see  the  president  boldly  advancing,  support- 
ed by  the  army  and  navy,  and  the  money  chest  in  the  back 
ground,  engaging  the  liberties  of  the  people;  armed  with  all  this 
omnipotence  of  power,  the  protector  rushes  onward  with  ir- 
resistible impetuosity;  so  sudden  and  fatal  is  the  stroke  that 
the  expiring  genius  of  America  has  hardly  time  faintly  to  say- 
farewell  liberty.  Thus  despotism  rides  triumphant,  and  free- 
dom and  happiness  are  trampled  in  the  dust.  Strange,  that  all 
this  should  arise  from  the  executive  magistrate’s  having  the 
power  of  removal.  But  gentlemen  tell  us,  that  if  we  keep  the 
treasurer  out  of  the  power  of  the  president,  he  cannot  injure 
us;  that,  being  thus  independent,  your  strong  box  will  be  well 
•guarded,  and  the  president  cannot  get  your  money,  unless  he 
steal  it;  and,  if  he  steals  it,  and  the  treasurer  sees  him,  he  will 
tell;  this  will  lead  to  an  impeachment,  and  we  shall  get  rid  of 
the  cause  of  our  apprehensions.  But  the  constitution  says,  that 
no  money  shall  be  taken  out  of  the  treasury  but  by  appropria- 
tions: this  alone  I think  a sufficient  answer  to  all  that  has  been 
said,  and  will  serve  to  soften  down  the  harsh  features  which 
the  terrible  picture  I have  just  now  mentioned  displayed.  I 
«ay,  sir,  our  money  may  be  in  the  treasury  by  millions,  and, 
without  special  appropriation  by  the  legislature,  the  president 
and  treasurer,  either  or  both  together,  cannot  touch  a farthing  of 
it,  unless  they  steal  it.  This  being  the  case,  I see  as  little  se- 
curity to  the  treasury  in  the  independence  of  this  officer,  as 
danger  arising  from  his  dependence,  without  a single  exception; 
for  if  the  president,  with  a strong  army  at  his  back,  comes 
violently  to  lay  hold  of  the  money  chest,  this  officer  stands  but 
a very  poor  security  against  such  a power.  I think  the  presi- 
dent, supported  with  the  army  and  navy,  making  a descent 
upon  your  treasury,  would  be  very  apt  to  carry  away  the  mo- 
ney, and  the  treasurer  too,  if  he  stood  in  his  way.” 

Here,  sir, is  summed  up  the  whole  argument  advanced  at  that 
day  against  the  power  which  has  been  exercised  by  the  presi- 
dent on  the  present  occasion. 

“In  the  constitution,  (said  Mr.  Ames),  the  president  is  re- 
quired to  see  the  laws  faithfully  executed.  He  cannot  do  this 
without  he  has  a control  over  officers  appointed  to  aid  him 
in  the  performance  of  his  duty.  Take  this  power  out  of  his 
hands,  and  you  virtually  strip  him  of  his  authority;  you  virtually 
destroy  his  responsibility,  the  great  security  which  this  constitu- 
tion holds  out  to  the  people  of  America.” 

I take  it,  sir,  the  only  power  the  president  has  exercised  is 
one  not  only  clearly  conferred  on  him  by  the  constitution  and 
by  the  act  creating  the  treasury  department,  but  one  which  has 
been  exercised  without  objection  from  the  very  foundation  of 
the  government  to  the  present  hour.  The  power  is  exercised 
under  his  responsibility  to  the  country.  It  is  not  to  be  exercis- 
ed capriciously,  though  it  may  be. without  the  assignment  of 
any  reason.  If  it  is  abused,  the  corrective  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  executive  power  returns  every  four  years  to. the  hands 
of  the  people;  and,  if  that  be  too  long  to  wait,  the  president  can 
be  reached  by  impeachment. 


But  it  is  said  that  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  is  bound  to 
make  his  annual  report  to  congress;  and  that,  if  he  shall  re- 
move the  deposites,  he  is  to  assign  his  reasons,  not  to  the  pre- 
sident, but  to  congress.  And  why  Is  this,  it  is  asked,  unless  he 
be  independent  of  the  president?  Sir,  I will  not  repeat  what  I 
have  already  said,  but  I will  say,  that  if  the  act  intended  by 
this  provision  to  control  the  president’s  power  of  removal,  it  is 
unconstitutional  and  void.  But  why,  then,  must  he  submit  his 
annual  report  to  congress?  I answer,  1st,  because  congress  is 
the  guardian  of  the  public  purse;  it  passes  the  laws  by  which 
the  revenue  is  collected,  and  by  which  alone  it  is  disbursed: 
and  it  is  peculiarly  proper  that  the  head  of  the  treasury  depart- 
ment should  report  to  that  power  which  controls  the  money  of 
the  country.  It  is  a matter  of  convenience,  and  facilitates  the 
public  business.  But  is  this  inconsistent  with  his  responsibility 
to  the  president?  Not  at  all.  Not  in  the  least  degree.  But  he 
is  required  to  give  to  congress  his  reasons  for  removing  the  de- 
posites. Yes,  sir,  and  why?  The  first  reason  I have  already 
given;  and  a second  is,  that  without  this  enactment,  and  prior  to 
it,  congress  had  a right  to  call  on  him  for  those  reasons.  During 
the  existence  of  the”  old  bank  of  the  United  States,  when  the 
secretary  was  required  by  law  to  place  the  public  moneys  in 
that  bank,  but  placed  them  where  he  thought  most  conducive 
to  the  public  convenience,  congress  had  a right  to  inquire  his 
reasons  the  moment  he  changed  the  place  of  deposite.  This 
enactment  is  only  a standing  call  on  him,  instead  of  a special 
inquiry.  But  why  is  he  to  give  this  account  to  congress?  That 
we  may  know  whether  he  has  acted  corruptly  or  no.  That  we 
may  know  what  he  has  done  with  the  public  money,  and 
where  he  has  put  it.  Because,  the  moment  he  has  removed  the 
deposites  from  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  we  have  the  en- 
tire control  over  the  location  of  them.  He  reports  to  us,  for 
these  reasons.  But  does  this  makes  him  independent  of  the 
executive? 

But,  sir,  the  power  exercised  by  the  secretary  seems  to  me  to 
have  been  greatly  misapprehended  in  all  the  discussions  I have 
yet  heard  on  this  subject.  An  impression  seems  to  prevail  that 
this  is  a novel  procedure,  without  any  precedent  in  the  history 
of  our  government.  Sir,  I have  attempted  to  trace  the  history 
of  this  power  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  also  of  the 
president’s  control  over  the  secretary  in  directing  the  place 
where  the  public  money  shall  be  deposited;  and  what  I shall 
say  on  it  shall  not  rest  on  mere  assertion.  It  is  an  interesting 
part  of  the  documentary  history  of  our  country,  which  seems  to 
have  Iain  in  a great  degree  hidden  from  the  view  of  most  of  those 
who  have  entered  on  this  subject.  I shall  be  able  to  show  you 
that  from  the  days  of  Hamilton,  till  now,  as  well  before  as  since 
the  enactment  of  the  bank  charter,  the  power  of  fixing  the  place 
of  the  public  deposites  has  been  claimed  by  all  the  secretaries  of 
the  treasury,  and  never  has  been  considered  either  by  congress, 
by  the  bank  or  by  the  people,  as  any  violation  of  right,  or  trans- 
gression of  the  constitution.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  ever  been 
held  necessary  for  that  officer  to  possess  such  a power,  in  order 
that  he  may  preserve  a just  equilibrium  in  the  circulating  me- 
dium of  the  country.  I call  the  attention  of  the  house  to  what 
is  the  power  of  the  president  in  this  matter,  and  as  to  what  was 
the  understanding  of  those  who  chartered  the  bank,  as  to  the 
power  of  the  secretary  in  relation  to  it,  and  the  power  of  the 
president  over  him.  I have  the  books  at  hand,  but,  for  my 
greater  convenience,  I have  drawn  off  copies  of  those  passages 
to  which  I wish  to  refer,  and  which  I will  now  read  to  the  house. 

The  first  to  which  I shall  call  the  attention  of  the  house,  is  an 
extract  of  a letter  from  Mr.  Secretary  Crawford  to  the  bank  of 
the  United  States,  January  16,  1817.  The  secretary,  speaking 
in  relation  to  the  transfer  of  the  deposites  from  the  state  to  the 
United  States  bank,  says:  “There  can  be  no  objection  to  the 
board  of  directors  making  propositions  to  the  state  banks,  which 
shall  be  subject  to  the  revision  of  the  president .”  Again,  “which 
will  be  submitted  to  the  president  for  his  ultimate  decision .” 
Thus  clearly  admitting  the  supervisory  power  of  the  president 
over  the  subject,  as  understood  by  Mr.  Crawford. 

In  Mr.  Crawford’s  letter  of  28th  January,  1817,  to  the  state 
banks  of  Pennsylvania,  &e.  he  asserts  “the  power  of  the  trea- 
sury department  to  control  its  [the  United  States  bank]  pro- 
ceedings at  any  moment,  by  changing  the  deposites  to  the  state 
banks.” 

In  his  letter  of  February  13, 1817,  to  the  Mechanics’  bank  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Crawford  says:  “The  right  to  withdraw  the  de- 
posites, with  a view  to  equalize  the  benefits  resulting  from  them 
among  the  banking  community,  as  the  situation  of  the  several  banks 
might  require,  teas  expressly  reserved.”  Again,  (page  18),  “in- 
structed by  the  president  of  the  United  States,  l have  instructed 
the  treasurer  of  the  United  States  to  draw  upon  the  banks  of 
New  York  with  which  the  public  money  is  deposited,  and  ge- 
nerally through  the  United  States,  in  favor  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  amount  of  the  public  money  deposited  in 
those  banks.”  And  in  the  postscript  to  that  letter  he  says: 
“The  secretary  of  the  treasury  will  always  he  disposed  to  sup- 
port the  credit  of  the  state  banks,  and  will  invariably  direct 
transfers  from  the  deposites  of  the  public  money  in  aid  of  their 
legitimate  exertions  to  maintain  their  credit.  But  as  the  propo- 
sition of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  excludes  the  idea  of  pres- 
sure on  its  part,  no  measure  of  that  nature  appears  to  be  neces- 
sary at  this  time.” 

In  his  letter  of  17th  March,  1817,  he  states,  that,  “by  the  char- 
ter the  public  money  deposited  in  places  where  the  bank  of  the 
United  States  or  its  branches  are  established,  must  be  deposited 
in  them,  except  when  there  are  urgent  reasons  to  the  contrary. 
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In  places  where  there  is  no  bank  of  the  United  States,  there  is 
no  obligation  to  deposite  the  public  money  in  them,  or  to  trans- 
fer it  to  them  when  deposited. ” Letters  of  the  same  import, 
written  between  the  years  1817  and  1824,  might  be  quoted,  but 
it  is  unnecessary.  I will  just  call  the  attention  of  the  house  to 
the  letter  of  Mr.  Crawford,  of  December  10, 1817,  “communi- 
cating to  congress  his  reasons  for  not  transferring  the  ‘public  mo- 
neys deposited  in  certain  state  and  other  local  banks , to  the  bank 
of  the  United  States.”  (See  Ex.  Doc.  1st  session,  15th  congress, 
Doc.  No.  9,  in  vol.  1),  Mr.  C.  states  that  previous  to  1st  Janu- 
ary, 1817,  “a  proposition  had  been  submitted  by  this  department 
to  the  state  and  other  local  banks,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
them  to  resume  specie  payments  on  the  20th  of  February  fol- 
lowing. As  the  public  money  deposited  in  them  was  intimate- 
ly connected  with  the  proposition,  it  was  deemed  inexpedient  to 
transfer  those  balances  to  the  bank  of  the  United  States , until  the 
result  of  the  proposition  was  known.” 

Again:  “In  order  to  induce  the  banks  in  this  district  to  resume 
specie  payments  simultaneously  with  the  banks  already  enume- 
rated, (those  of  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Richmond),  it  be- 
came necessary  for  the  treasury  department  to  give  them  assur- 
ances of  support  during  the  first  months  succeeding  such  resump- 
tion.” 

“In  consequence  of  this  assurance,  a considerable  portion  of 
the  deposites  in  the  banks  of  Washington  and  Georgetown  were 
permitted  to  remain  until  the  1st  day  of  July  last.  On  the  15th 
day  of  March , of  the  same  year,  a deposite  of  $75,000  was  made 
in  the  Farmers’  Sf  Mechanics’  bank  of  Georgetown,  which  had 

NOT  PREVIOUSLY  BEEN  ONE  OF  THE  DEPOSITORIES  OF  THE  PUB- 
LIC money,  which  sum  was  transferred  to  the  bank  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  at  the  tune  that  the  deposites,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously made  in  the  banks  of  Washington  and  Georgetown, 
were  transferred.” 

Again:  “Upon  the  representations  of  the  State  bank,  (at 
Boston),  a considerable  sum  of  the  public  deposite  was  assign- 
ed for  the  discharge  of  the  treasury  notes  which  had  been  made 
payable  at  that  place.” 

Again:  “A  considerable  sum  was  left  with  the  bank  of  Penn- 
sylvania, upon  the  ground  that  a removal  of  it  to  the  bank  of 
the  United  States  would  be  inconvenient  to  the  holders.  It 
was,  therefore,  determined  to  continue  to  employ  that  bank  as  the 
agent  of  the  treasury,  for  discharging  the  outstanding  treasury 
notes  demandable  at  Philadelphia.” 

By  a regulation  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  the  bills  of 
state  banks  were  refused,  except  those  of  banks  “established  in 
places  where  they  were  respectively  tendered  in  payment.” 
In  consequence  of  this,  the  collectors  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  made  their  deposites  in  the  Me- 
tropolis bank  of  this  city:  and  “the  sums  so  paid  remain  still 
principally  with  the  bank.”  The  same  thing  occurred  with  the 
bank  of  Pennsylvania. 

Again:  “In  declining  to  transfer  the  balances  which  remained 
in  the  banks  of  this  district,  at  the  time  the  office  in  this  city 
commenced  business,  and  in  the  cases  stated  to  have  occurred 
in  Philadelphia  and  Boston,  I was  influenced  by  a consideration 
of  the  pressure  felt  by  the  state  and  local  banks,  during  several 
months  subsequent  to  the  redemption  of  specie  payments,  and  of 
the  services  rendered  to  the  government  by  those  banks  during  the 
period  that  they  were  used  as  places  of  public  deposite  by  the  trea- 
sury. An  immediate  transfer  of  the  public  money  deposited  in 
them  would  probably  have  produced  a pressure  upon  the  debt- 
ors of  those  banks,  which  might  have  inflicted  upon  them  evils 
greatly  beyond  the  benefit  which  would  have  resulted  from  the 
measure  to  the  bank  of  the  United  States.” 

These  reasons  were  communicated  to  congress,  and  the 
whole  congress  acquiesced  in  their  propriety.  The  bank  did 
not  then  allege  that  its  rights  were  interfered  with.  The  bank 
had  not  then  set  itself  up  in  an  antagonist  attitude  against  the 
government.  When  these  reasons  were  assigned,  there  was  no 
one,  in  all  the  country,  who  doubted  that  they  were  satisfactory 
and  sufficient.  What  did  these  reasons  establish? 

1st.  That  it  is  a sufficient  reason  for  retaining  the  public  mo- 
ney from  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  and  making  the  deposite 
in  state  banks',  that  it  is  done  to  enable  the  latter  to  resume 
specie  payments. 

2d.  That  the  treasury  may  give  support,  (by  a deposite  of 
public  money),  to  the  state  banks,  to  enable  them  to  pay  specie. 

3d.  Thatdeposites  of  public  money  maybe  made  in  the  banks 
which  have  not  been  before  public  depositories,  to  enable  them 
to  sustain  their  credit,  as  in  the  case  of  the  deposite  in  the  bank 
of  Georgetown. 

4th.  The  state  banks  (as  in  the  cases  at  Boston  and  Phila- 
delphia) may  be  employed  as  agents  of  the  treasury,  when  the 
public  convenience  requires  it. 

5th.  That  the  deposites  may  be  made  in  state  banks  to  relieve 
any  pressure  upon  these  banks,  or  in  consideration  of  services 
previously  rendered  by  them:  and 
6th.  To  prevent  a pressure  by  the  state  banks  upon  their 
debtors. 

Further  than  this;  seven  years  after  the  bank  was  chartered, 
and  had  been  in  full  operation,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  was 
called  on  by  the  senate  of  the  United  States  to  say  if  he  had 
made  any  loans  to  any  of  the  state  banks,  or  if  he  had  made  any 
of  the  public  deposites  in  those  institutions.  In  the  year  1823, 
Mr.  Crawford  answered  this  call,  and  gave  the  information 
which  was  required  of  him.  It  would  not  do  for  gentlemen  to 
say  that  this  was  when  the  bank  went  first  into  operation,  and 
that  these  ought  to  be  regarded  rather  as- reasons  for  withhold- 


ing, than  for  withdrawing  the  deposites.  This  call  was  made 
seven  years  after  the  bank  went  into  operation.  He  would  read 
an  extract  from  the  letter  of  Mr.  Crawford,  communicated  in  re- 
ply to  that  call: 

“It  is  the  peculiar  province,  and  it  has  been  the  practice,  of 
the  department  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  to  direct 
the  moneyed  operations  of  the  public,  to  the  preservation  of 
credit,  by  maintaining  the  equilibrium  between  the  moneyed 
institutions  of  the  country.”  Again— 

“From  my  personal  intercourse  with  Mr.  Gallatin,  I know  he 
entertained  the  same  sentiments  contained  in  this  letter,  and,  I 
presume,  they  have  been  entertained  by  all  of  his  predecessors 
and  successors  in  office,  and  acted  upon  whenever  cases  occur- 
red which  rendered  it  necessary.”  Again — page  8, 

“In  that  report,”  (Dec.  10, 1817),  “it  is  stated  that  a deposite 
of  $75,000  had  been  made  in  the  Farmers’  and  Mechanics’  bank 
of  Georgetown,  to  sustain  it  in  its  operations,  immediately  after 
assuming  specie  payments.  The  principle  and  practice  of  the 
treasury  in  sustaining  the  credit  of  banks,  disposed  to  act  coirectly 
was,  in  this  communication,  frankly  disclosed  to  congress,  when 
NOT  THE  SLIGHTEST  SYMPTOM  OF  DISSATISFACTION  WAS  MA- 
NIFESTED, OR  THE  RIGHT  OR  PROPRIETY  OF  THE  PRACTICE 
CALLED  DIRECTLY  OR  INDIRECTLY  IN  QUESTION.” 

So  that  Mr.  Crawford  informed  congress  that  he  had  in  1817 
made  his  deposites  in  the  local  banks,  and  that  the  act  had  not 
then  been  called  in  question. 

Many  other  instances  could  be  enumerated  when  the  public 
deposites  were  transferred.  They  had  been  placed  in  the  Dank 
of  Columbia,  in  Georgetown,  in  1824,  and  in  the  bank  of  the 
Metropolis;  and  also,  in  the  Mechanics’  bank,  in  Alexandria. 
It  was  stated  in  this  report,  that  they  were  placed  in  the  Me- 
chanics’ bank,  in  Alexandria.  When  a committee  of  the  direc- 
tors of  that  bank  called  on  Mr.  Crawford,  and  informed  him 
that  the  institution  was  in  danger  of  failing,  unless  it  could  re- 
ceive some  aid  from  the  government,  they  were  requested  to 
call  on  the  next  day,  as  it  was  necessary  that  the  secretary 
should  consult  the  president,  and  receive  his  order  on  the  sub- 
ject. On  opening  the  subject  to  the  president,  the  chief  magis- 
trate concurred  in  the  propriety  of  granting  such  assistance  to 
the  bank  as  would  relieve  the  institution  from  the  pressure 
which  placed  it  in  a situation  of  peril. 

But  this  assertion  of  power,  and  the  exercise  of  that  power, 
by  Mr.  Crawford,  was  not  suffered  to  pass  unobserved.  It  was 
not  passed  silently  over  by  congress.  #The  house  must  remem- 
ber the  celebrated  memorial  of  Ninian  Edwards,  making  a num 
ber  ofcharges  against  the  secretary  of  the  treasury;  and,  amongst 
others,  that  he  had  permitted  money  to  be  deposited  in  the  local 
banks,  and  to  remain  there,  in  states,  where  the  United  States 
bank  had  their  offices  of  discount  and  deposite.  The  gentleman 
who  superintended  the  treasury  was  then  before  the  country,  a 
candidate  for  the  highest  office  in  its  gift.  When  the  letter  con- 
taining these  charges  was  submitted  to  the  house,  it  was  refer- 
red to  a committee,  of  which  a distinguished  gentleman  from 
Virginia  was  chairman.  Evidence  was  in  that  committee  ta- 
ken, and  the  cashiers  from  distant  banks,  as  well  as  from  those 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  were  examined.  All  this  testimo- 
ny established  the  fact,  that,  in  making  these  deposites,  the  se- 
cretary of  the  treasury  had  acted  openly  and  undisguisedly 

All  this  evidence  was  collected  and  embodied  into  a report;  and 
the  committee  reported  by  the  hands  of  their  chairman,  Mr. 
Floyd,  now  governor  of  Virginia.  And  what  did  he  say,  and 
what  did  that  committee  say?- 

“The  committee  does  not  perceive  any  thing  in  the  principle 
of  these  arrangements  with  the  banks,  either  in  violation  of  law, 
or  contrary  to  the  usage  of  the  government,  since  the  treasury 
has,  for  many  years,  had  agreements  with  more  or  less  of  the 
banks,  by  which  the  public  moneys  were  deposited  in  such 
banks,  and  drawn  from  them  when  wanted;  certain  terms  and 
conditions  as  to  the  mode  of  drawing  being  stipulated,  such  as 
were  thought  beneficial  both  to  the  treasury  and  the  banks.  In- 
deed, it  may  be  proper  to  observe  here,  that  it  seems  to  have 
been  assumed,  by  different  officers  at  the  head  of  the  treasury 
department,  that  it  was  their  duty  to  direct  its  operations,  to  the 
support  of  different  moneyed  institutions,  whenever  their  af- 
fairs required  support,  so  as  to  defeat  combinations  against 
them,  and  preserve  an  equilibrium  of  credit'  among  them.” 
Again — 

“Among  the  banks  with  which  these  negotiations  were  made, 
the  attention  of  the  committee  was  called  particularly  to  the 
Farmers’  and  Mechanics’  bank  of  Cincinnati,  the  bank  of  Chi- 
licothe,  and  the  branch  of  the  state  bank  of  Kentucky,  at  Lou- 
isville, as  forming  the  subject  of  a charge  that  does  not  apply  to 
the  others.  In  the  several  places  where  these  banks  were  situ- 
ated, the  bank  of  the  United  States  had  offices  of  discount  and 
deposite,  and  the  law  incorporating  that  institution,  as  has  been 
before  observed,  creates  an  obligation  on  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States,  to  use  them  as  places  of  deposite  in  preference 
to  any  other  banks,  unless  the  secretary  shall,  for  special  rea- 
sons, otherwise  direct,  and  in  that  case  such  reasons  shall  be 
laid  before  congress,  at  its  then  or  next  session.  The  charge 
is,  that  no  communication  was  made  to  congress.  This  omis- 
sion is  acknowledged  by  the  secretary,  who  says  it  was  owing 
to  inadvertence,  and  that  the  inattention  to  the  provision  of  the 
law  was  unimportant,  inasmuch  as  the  provision  was  intended 
obviously  for  the  benefit  of  the  bank,  and  the  bank  had  fuH  no- 
tice. The  notoriety  of  the  fact  is  also  relied  on,  to  show  that 
no  improper  conduct,  or  desire  to  conceal  it,  produced  the  omis- 
sion. 


SIS 
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“The  committee  sees  no  reason  to  doubt  the  statement,  or  to 
attribute  any  improper  motive  to  the  secretary  in  this  inatten- 
tion to  the  directions  of  the  act.” 

There  is  much  utility  in  recurring  back  to  these  reminiscen- 
ces, and  seeing  what  others  thought,  said  Mr.  P.  It  was  then 
thought  by  governor  Floyd  and  the  committee  of  the  house,  that 
the  deposite  of  the  public  money  in  the  local  banks  by  Mr. 
Crawford,  was  an  act  which  was  done  without  disguise  or  con- 
cealment, and  for  which  no  censure  was  applicable  to  him.  Yet 
now,  when  a similar  act  was  performed,  the  president  had  been 
denounced  as  a tyrant  and  an  usurper,  and  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  stigmatized  as  his  pliant  instrument  in  an  act  of  tyran- 
ny and  despotism.  Yet  the  same  power  had  been  asserted  and 
exercised  by  Mr.  Crawford,  and  had  then  received  the  sanction 
of  the  house  and  of  the  nation,  congress  and  all.  No  man  was 
to  be  found  who  endeavored  to  gainsay  what  the  secretary  had 
reported.  The  friends  Of  the  other  gentleman,  who  was  at  that 
time  a candidate  also  for  the  chief  magistracy,  would  not  de- 
scend to  take  the  course  Which  Was  now  pursued  in  reference 
to  the  same  question. 

This  power,  then  * had  been  maintained  and  exercised  by  Mr. 
Crawford,  and  no  man  was  *hen  to  be  found  to  raise  his  voice 
against  it.  But  since  that  period,  the  power  had  also  been 
claimed  by  a subsequent  secretary  of  the  treasury.  Mr.  Ingham, 
in  his  letter  to  the  president  of  the  United  States  bank,  in  1829, 
claimed  a similar  power,  and  the  claim  was  received  by  the 
bank  in  silence,  and  remained  uncontroverted.  This  opinion 
of  Mr.  Ingham  ratified  and  confirmed  that  which  had  been  pre- 
viously asserted  by  Mr.  Crawford. 

In  Mr.  Ingham’s  letter  of  October  5,  1829,  it  is  said: 

“I  take  the  occasion  to  say,  if  it  should  ever  appear  to  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  that  the  bank  used  its 
pecuniary  power  for  purposes  of  injustice  and  oppression,  he 
would  be  faithless  to  his  trust,  if  he  hesitated  to  lessen  its  capa- 
city for  such  injury,  by  withdrawing  from  its  vaults  the  public 
deposites.  That  such  a power  exists  is  not  more  certain,  than 
that  it  may  be  exerted  for  such  a purpose;  and  the  only  qualifi- 
cation of  it,  viz:  the  reasons  for  its  exercise  shall  be  reported  to 
congress,  necessarily  implies  the  right  and  the  duty  to  admonish 
against,  or  inquire  into  the  acts  that  might  lead  to  such  a con- 
sequence.” 

Again^-“before  he  can  be  tempted  to  exercise  the  authority 
With  which  congress  have  invested  him,  to  withdraw  the  pub- 
lic deposites,  he  will  do  as  he  has  done,  submit  directly  to  your 
board,  whatever  imputation  may  be  made,  and  respectfully,  re- 
solutely and  confidently  ask,  nay,  demand  the  fullest  examina- 
tion; and  he  trusts  that  he  may  not  be  misconceived,  when  he 
adds,  that  nothing  could,  in  his  opinion,  more  imperatively 
exact  this  energetic  movement,  than  a well  founded  conviction 
of  the  bank’s  being,  as  was  said  of  its  predecessor,  an  engine  of 
a political  party.”  ? 

In  this  letter,  too,  Mr.  Secretary  Ingham  recognizes  the  su- 
perintending control  and  authority  ofthe  chief  executive  magis- 
trate. He  says,  “the  executive  is  constitutionally  bound  to  see 
that  the  laws  be  faithfully  carried  into  effect;  I need  not  add,  in 
their  spirit  or  according  to  their  letter;  upon  general  principles 
he  cannot  silently  permit  them  to  be  made  a screen  for  the  in- 
dulgence of  bad  passions,  nor  an  instrument  of  any  sort  of  op- 
pression, without  risking  the  reproach  of  a want  either  of  vigor 
or  virtue.” 

Yes  sir,  (said  Mr.  P ) an  engine  of  a political  party!  And  be- 
fore I have  done  I shall  say  something  of  the  political  character 
of  this  purest  of  all  institutions. 

It  must  be  apparent,  then,  if  he  had  made  himself  understood, 
that  in  removing  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  the  president  had 
exercised  only  an  ordinary  and  usual  power  of  the  government. 
He  had  removed  a secretary.  But,  according  to  the  argument 
ofthe  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Duane  was,  in  fact, 
still  the  secretary  of  the  treasury.  If  he  had  been  unconstitu- 
tionally removed,  the  removal  could  be  of  no  effect,  and  Mr. 
Duane  was  still  the  secretary,  and  3fr.  Taney  was  nothing. 

But  the  president  had  exercised  only  one  of  his  ordinary  and 
clearest  powers.  He  had  removed  a secretary  of  the  treasury, 
because  he  would  not  execute  his  official  functions  as  he  was 
bound  to  do,  and  the  president  had  a right,  and  was  under  an 
obligation,  to  remove  him.  But  what  said  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina?  That  the  secretary  ofthe  treasury  removed  the 
deposites?  No,  that  this  tyrant  did  it.  What?  Roger  B.  Taney 
remove  the  deposites?  No,  no,  it  was  the  president  that  re- 
moved them;  and  R.  B.  Taney  had  no  more  to  do  With  it,  no 
more  hand  in  the  removal,  than  the  pen  with  which  he  signed 
the  Order. 

Fortunately  for  himself,  and  for  the  country,  the  character  of 
the  secretary  was  such  as  to  require  no  eulogy  there  to  estab- 
lish his  moral  standing,  and  to  shew  that  he  was  not  a man  to 
lend  himself  to  be  a mere  tool  and  an  instrument  to  any  power. 
He  (Mr.  P.)  would  assert,  and  he  made  the  assertion  on  autho- 
rity, that  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Taney  had  been  given,  in  writing, 
while  he  was  attorney  general,  so  long  ago  as  March,  advising 
that  the  public  deposites  should  then  be  removed.  When  he 
came  into  the  treasury  department,  he  continued  to  be  ofthe 
same  opinion,  which  he  had  before  honestly  given.  When  Mr. 
Duane,  therefore,  was  dismissed,  and  Mr.  Taney  wasnppointed 
to  be  his  successor,  this  was  a question  in  which  his  mind  had 
been  previously  made  up.  He  could  not.  then  be  justly  desig- 
nated, as  he  had  been  designated,  the  miserable  instrument  of 
tyranny,  and  crawling  in  his  own  slime  at  the  footstool  of  pow- 


er. [Mr.  McDuffie  here  disavowed  the  application  of  such  epi- 
thets to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury.]  He  was  happy  to  hear 
that  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  did  not  apply  this  lan- 
guage to  the  secretary.  Some  one  lur'd  used  these  epithets. 
The  secretary  had  deliberately  conspired  the  subject,  and  was 
not  to  be  regarded  as  a mere  instrument  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  executive,  but  as  consummating  a measure  which 
he  had  himself  weighed  and  advised. 

It  had  been  said  that  the  contract  entered  into  by  the  govern- 
ment with  the  United  States  bank,  was  violated  by  the  removal 
of  the  deposites.  The  general  tenor  of  the  argument  on  the 
other  side  was,  that  the  contract  had  been  violated  because  the 
president  had  committed  (he  act,  and  not  the  secretary.  The 
fact  was,  that  the  secretary  had  removed  the  deposites,  acting 
in  perfect  unison  with  the  sentiments  of  the  president.  How 
had  the  contract  been  violated?  It  was  a part  of  the  contract 
that  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  might  remove  the  deposites 
whenever  he  pleased.  That  was  a part  of  the  contract.  It  was 
expressly  stated  in  the  contract  that  the  secretary  should  have 
the  right  to  remove  the  deposites. 

There  was  another  part  of  the  contract,  to  whichthe  house 
might  refer.  By  the  14th  section  of  the  act  of  charter,  it  was 
agreed  on  the  part  of  the  government  that  the  notes  ofthe  Unit- 
ed States  bank,  should  be  received  in  payment  ofthe  revenue. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  bank  of  the  United  States  stipulated  to 
transfer  public  moneys  from  point  to  point.  The  government 
thus  agreed  to  receive  the  notes  of  the  bank  in  payment  of  the 
public  revenue.  Suppose  that  congress  pass  a law,  prohibiting 
the  receipt  of  these  notes.  Did  any  one  doubt  that  congress  had 
a right  to  do  this  without  consulting  the  hank,  if,  in  their  opi- 
nion, the  public  interests  required  the  prohibition.  Yet  this 
was  as  much  a contract,  as  any  other  provision  in  the  charter. 
He  would  request  the  attention  of  the  house,  before  he  came  to 
an  examination  of  the  reasons  of  the  secretary,  while  he  put  out 
of  the  way  a charge  which  had  been  made  against  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  in  a celebrated  paper  which  had  been  put  in 
circulation  by  the  United  States  bank,  and  which  he  would  not 
have  noticed,  had  not  something  like  it  been  stated  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Polk  here  read  an  extract  from  the  bank  report  as  fol- 
lows: 

“It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  career  of  inoffensive  usefulness, 
when,  soon  after  the  accession  of  power  of  the  present  execu- 
tive, the  purpose  was  distinctly  revealed  that  other  duties  than 
those  to  the  country  were  required,  and  that  it  was  necessary 
for  the  bank,  in  administering  its  affairs,  to  consult  the  political 
views  of  those  who  had  now  obtained  the  ascendancy  in  the 
executive.” 

Now,  said  Mr.  P.  I pronounce  all  this  to  be  false, -and  I chal- 
lenge the  proof.  Sir,  it  cannot  be  produced.  Shortly  after  the 
present  executive  came  into  power,  commenced  this  war  of  per- 
secution, which  is  said  to  have  recoiled  so  strongly  on  the  go- 
vernment. In  his  first  message  to  congress,  the  president  had 
committed  the  heinous  sin  of  informing  that  body  that  the  con- 
stitutionality ofthe  bank  was  questioned  by  himself,  as  well  as 
.by  a large  portion  of  the  people.  Was  this  a new  view,  one 
which  the  president  had  hastily  and  suddenly  formed,  as  was 
insinuated  by  the  bank  manifesto?  It  was  very  well  known  that 
the  opinion  of  the  president,  adverse  to  the  United  States  bank 
was  not  of  recent  origin.  When  the  judgment  of  the  supreme 
court,  in  the  celebrated  case  of  McCulloch  vs.  the  state  of  Ma- 
ryland was  pronounced,  he  entertained  the  same  opinion.  At 
the  hermitage,  before  he  prepared  his  inaugural  address,  he  had 
communicated  his  opinion— =a  fact  which  was  susceptible  of 
proof.  But  it  was  thought  best  not  to  make  a public  communi- 
cation of  this  opinion,  until  lie  should  send  his  first  message  to 
congress.  On  this  account  it  was  not  introduced  into  his  inau- 
gural address.  The  president,  therefore,  had  acted  throughout 
with  perfect  consistency;  yet  it  had  been  charged  against  him 
that  he  had  endeavored  to  negotiate  with  the  bank,  and  because 
he  could  not  buy,  determined  to  break  it. 

This  was  the  charge  which  had  been  distinctly  made  against 
him  in  the  public  gazettes.  It  had  been  alleged  that  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  had  enclosed  a letter  to  the  president  arid 
directors  of  the  branch  of  the  United  States  bank  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  object  of  which  was  to  make  terms  with  the  bank.  It 
was  not  ordinarily  required  to  give  proof  of  a negative,  but  from 
the  correspondence  itself  between  the  president  of  this  branch 
and  the  government,  the  contrary  could  be  established.  The 
secretary  of  the  treasury  had  enclosed  to  the  president  of  the 
bank  a letter  from  Mr.  Woodbury,  parts  of  which  had  been  torn 
from  their  context,  and  made  the  ground  of  accusation.  He 
read  to  the  house  the  following  extract  from  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Woodbury,  to  which  he  had  referred: 

“The  objections  to  the  continuance  of  Mr.  Mason  in  office, 
are  two  fold — first,  the  want  of  conciliatory  manners,  and  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  our  business  men,  and,  secondly,  the 
fluctuating  policy  pursued,  in  relation  to  both  loans  and  collec- 
tions at  the  bank,  together  with  the  partiality  and  harshness  that 
accompany  them.” 

In  his  letter  to  the  president  of  the  United  States  bank,  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  had  deemed  it  prudent  to  use  the  fol- 
lowing language: 

“Allow  me  therefore,  to  assure  you,  that  those  charged  with 
the  administration  ofthe  government,  relying  for  support  only 
on  the  intelligence  which  shall  discern  and  justly  appreciate 
the  character  of  their  acts,  disclaim  all  desire  to  derive  political 
aid  through  the  operations  of  the  bank.  And  though  under  other 
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circumstances  than  those  which  exist  at  present,  such  an  avow- 
al would  be  unnecessary,  I find  myself  called  upon  explicitly 
to  state  that  they  would  learn  with  not  less  regret,  than  that 
which  ha3  prompted  this  communication;  that  any  supposed  po- 
litical relationship,  either  favorable  or  adverse  towards  them, 
had  operated  with  the  bank  or  any  of  its  branches,  either  in 
granting  or  withholding  pecuniary  facilities,  which,  apart  from 
that  consideration,  would  have  been  differently  dispensed.” 
Mr.  Biddle,  in  his  reply  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  dated 
July  18th,  1829,  says— 

“Your  own  good  judgment  has  indicated  the  true  theory  of  ad- 
ministering the  bank,  which  is,  as  you  justly  state,  ‘that  the  ba- 
sis of  credit  are  to  be  found  in  integrity,  industry,  economy, 
skill  and  capital,  and  that  unity  of  action,  which  may  be  neces- 
sary to  give  efficiency  to,  and  harmony  in,  the  Operations  of  a 
bank,  is  essentially  secured  by  regarding  these  considerations 
alone  as  constituting  the  proper  claim  to  the  benefits  of  its  cre- 
dit;’ and  that  moneyed  institutions  should  not  disturb  the  rela- 
tions of  property, ‘by  exerting  their  power  in  subservience  to 
the  passions  or  prejudices  of  local  or  party  strife;’  and  you  add 
the  very  satisfactory  assurance,  that  those  who  are  charged 
with  the  administration  of  the  government,  ‘disclaim  all  desire 
to  derive  political  aid  through  the  operations  of  the  bank,  and 
would  learn  with  regret,  that  any  supposed  political  relation- 
ship either  favorable  or  adverse  to  them,  had  operated  with  the 
bank,  or  any  of  its  branches,  either  in  granting  or  withholding 
any  pecuniary  facilities,  which,  apart  from  that  consideration, 
would  have  been  differently  dispensed.’ 

“These  clear  and  sound  principles  contain  the  whole  ele- 
ments of  the  system  of  the  bank,  and  its  true  relation  to  the  go- 
vernment.” 

[n  the  subsequent  correspondence,  Mr.  Ingham  indignantly 
repelled  the  imputations  which  were  thrown  out,  saying,  in  ef- 
fect, though  not  in  terms,  “it  is  false,  and  you  knew  it.”  What, 
then,  said  the  president  of  the  United  States  bank?  He  apolo- 
gized, and  took  back  the  offensive  expressions. 

The  language  of  the  secretary  was  as  follows: 

“Further  reflection  will  enable  you  to  perceive  that  you  have 
gratuitously  attributed  to  me,  and,  through  me,  to  the  adminis- 
tration, certain  acts,  without  knowing  whether  we  sanctioned 
them  or  not;  and  that  you  have  unintentionally  distorted,  by 
partial  quotation,  the  natural  and  obvious  meaning  of  expres- 
sions in  my  former  letter.” 

And  the  repjy  of  the  president  of  the  bank,  dated  October  9, 
1829,  was  as  follows: 

“I  had  yesterday  the  honor  of  receiving,  and  have  this  day 
submitted  to  the  board  of  directors,  your  letter  of  the  5th  inst. 
They  have  instructed  me  to  say  in  reply,  that,  observing,  as 
they  do  with  great  pleasure,  that  the  views  whieh  they  thought 
disclosed  in  your  previous  correspondence,  are  disclaimed,  the 
whole  object  of  the  board,  in  renewing  it,  is  accomplished;  and 
you  will  have  the  goodness  to  consider  the  remarks  bearing  on 
the  presumed  assertion  -of  those  views  as  no  longer  applicable.” 
Yes,  (said  Mr.  P.)  “as  no  longer  applicable.”  Yet  this  stale 
charge  was  now  trumped  up  by  the  bank  of  (the  United  States, 
in  their  manifesto,  and  thrust  before  congress.  He  should  have 
frequent  occasion,  before  he  concluded,  to  refer  to  this  charge. 

He  said  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  get  through  what  he 
had  to  say  at  this  time;  but  before  he  yielded  the  floor,  he  would 
pledge  himself  to  the  nation  to  sustain,  from  the  records  of  the 
bank  and  the  treasury,  the  truth  of  every  word  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury.  He  would  show  that 
the  secretary  had  been  guilty  of  no  falsehood,  of  no  suppres- 
sion. This  he  would  undertake  to  show,  in  the  progress  of  his 
argument.  He  would  prove  it  from,  the  documents  furnished  by 
the  bank  itself,  and  if  these  were  false,  then  the  bank  had  de- 
ceived the  treasury.  All  who  were  acquainted  with  the  secre- 
tary, well  know  that  he  was  incapable  of  deception;  and  it  was 
with  great  pain  that  he  had  heard  a charge  made  against  him,  of 
intentional  misrepresentation.  He  hoped  that  the  gentleman 
who  had  made  the  accusation  would  be  ready  to  withdraw  it. 
Here  Mr.  Polk  gave  way  to  a motion  to  adjourn. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Clay,  the  house  then  adjourned. 

MR.  McDUFFIE’S  SPEECH. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  DEC.  19. 

The  house  having  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  motion 
to  refer  the  secretary  of  the  treasury’s  report  on  the  deposites 
to  the  committee  of  ways  and  means;  and  the  question  being 
upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  McDuffie  to  add  to  the  motion  for  refe- 
rence the  following  instruction  to  the  said  committee: 

“With  instructions  to  report  a joint  resolution,  providing 
that  the  public  revenue  hereafter  collected  shall  be  deposited 
in  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  in  compliance  with  the  public 
faith,  pledged  by  the  charter  of  the  said  bank.” 

Mr.  McDuffie  rose  to  address  the  house  in  support  of  his  mo- 
tion. He  began  by  saying  that,  although  he  believed  that  tne 
bank  of  the  United  States  would  be  entitled  to  indemnification 
for  the  removal  of  the  deposites,  heretofore,  and  that  that  ques- 
tion was  therefore  of  less  consequence  so  far  as  the  bank  or  its 
stockholders  were  concerned,  he  was  yet  unwilling  to  subject 
the  community  to  the  distressing  embarrassments  which  would 
certainly  result  from  the  continual  diversion  of  the  public  mo- 
neys from  their  lawful  custody;  and  therefore  had  felt  it  his  duly 
to  bring  forward  this  proposition.  I believe  (said  Mr.  McD.) 
that  we  are  under  the  most  solemn  obligations,  to  order  that 
the  public  revenue  shall  be  hereafter  deposited,  according  to 
the  stipulation  of  the  bank  charter,  in  the  bank  of  the  United 


States;  I believe  that  we  are  urged  to  this  course  by  every  con- 
sideration of  justice;  by  a regard  to  the  plighted  faith  of  the  na- 
tion; and  by  every  argument  of  public  expediency. 

Mr.  McD.  then  proceeded  to  state  the  grounds  upon  which 
he  urged  this  measure  upon  the  house.  The  deposites  of  the 
public  money' (said  he)  placed  by  direction  of  the  law  in  the 
bank  of  the  United  States,  have  been  removed  from  that  place 
of  deposite,  hs  I maintain,  unlawfully.  We  were  told  by  the 
president  of  the  United  States  in  his  message  at  the  opening  of 
the  session,  with  very  great  solemnity,  thatfAe  secretary  of  the 
treasury  had  deemed  it  expedient  to  remove  the  deposites  from 
the  bank  of  the  United  States,  and  that  lie  (the  president)  had 
acquiesced  in  the  measure.  Now  sir,  I do  not  mean  to  charge 
the  president  of  the  United  States  with  representing  what  ig 
not  the  fact  according  to  his  view  of  it;  but  I undertake  to  say, 
speaking  in  technical  language,  that  the  secretary  of  the  treasu- 
ry did  not  remove  the  deposites,  but  that  the  removal  of  them 
was  made  by  the  president  of  the  United  States.  This,  sir,  is 
the  great  legal  and  constitutional  question  which  we  have  to 
determine:  Who  is  it  that  has  removed  these  deposites  from 
where  the  law  placed  them?  I affirm,  that,  to  all  practical  intents 
and  purposes,  they  have  been  removed  by  the  president  of  the 
United  States;  and  I shall  now  attempt  to  satisfy  the  house, 
that  such  is  the  fact. 

I presume  (said  Mr.  McD.)  that,  on  this  subject  at  least,  gen- 
tlemen of  all  parties  of  the  house  will  be  disposed  to  take  the 
word  of  the  president  of  the  United  States  as  to  the  fact  of  hia 
having  given  the  order  for  the  removal  of  these  deposites.  For- 
tunately, the  reasons  !upon  which  that  measure  was  adopted 
are  not  left  to  conjecture,  but  have  been  sent  forth  to  the  pub- 
lic in  the  form  of  a printed  manifesto;  and,  from  occurrences 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  other  branch  of  the  legislature, 
we  are  now  authorised  to  consider  that  manifesto  as  a public 
document  containing  the  official  reasons  on  which  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  ordered  the  deposites  to  be  removed. 
From  that  document,  then,  Mr.  McD.  said  he  should  proceed 
to  present  to  the  consideration  of  the  house  a few  sentences 
which,  be  thought,  taken  together,  would  be  perfectly  conclu- 
sive on  this  point. 

After  giving  the  various  reasons  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
president,  rendered  it  expedient  that  thq  deposites  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  by  the  president 
of  the  United  States,  (said  Mr.  McD.)  proceeds  in  this  do- 
cument, thus:  “From  all  these  considerations,  the  president 
thinks  that  the  state  banks  ought  immediately  to  be  employ 
ed  in  the  collection  and  disbursement  of  the  public  revenue, 
and  the  funds  now  in  the  bank  of  the  United  States  drawn 
out  with  all  convenient  despatch.”  Then  again,  towards  the 
conclusion  of  the  document,  we  find  that  “the  president  again 
repeats,  that  he  begs  his  cabinet  to  consider  the  proposed 
measure  as  his  own,  in  the  support  of  which  he  shall  require 
no  one  of  them  to  make  a sacrifice  of  opinion  or  principle.  Its 
responsibility  has  been  assumed,  after  the  most  mature  delibe- 
ration and  reflection,  as  necessary  to  preserve  the  morals  of  the 
people,  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the  purity  of  the  elective 
franchise,”  &c.  Further— “Under  these  convictions,  he  feels 
that  a measure  so  important  to  the  American  people  cannot  be 
commenced  too  soon;  and  he  therefore  names  the  first  day  of 
October  next,  as  a period  proper  for  the  change  of  the  deposites, 
or  sooner,  provided  the  necessary  arrangements  with  the  state 
banks  can  be  made.”  Now,  sir, said  Mr.  McD.  I leave  it  to  any 
man  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  force  of  language,  whe- 
ther any  thing  can  be  more  plain  than  that  the  president  has  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  of  directing  and  ordering  the  public 
deposites  to  be  removed  from  the  bank  of  the  United  States; 
and  that,  while  he  recognizes  the  right  of  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  over  the  subject,  he  has  usurped  the  right,  and  exer- 
cised it  himself.  The  president  begs  his  cabinet  to  consider  the 
measure  as  firs  own:  he  takes  the  responsibility  upon  himself: 
he  decides  the  question:  and  yet,  I beg  the  house  to  attend  for 
a single  moment  to  the  extraordinary  declarations  and  admis- 
sions of  this  same  document  with  regard  to  the  exclusive  right 
of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  act  in  the  premises.  Why, 
sir,  from  one  part  of  this  document,  you  would  suppose  that 
the  president  would  as  soon  have  struck  off  his  right  hand  as 
interfered  with  the  free  exercise,  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasu- 
ry, of  the  very  power  which  he  undertook  to  exercise  himself. 
In  support  of  this  view  of  the  subject,  the.  president  goes  on  to 
say,  in  this  manifesto,  “far  be  it  from  him  to  expect  or  require 
that  any  member  of  the  cabinet  should,  at  his  request,  order,  or 
dictation,  do  any  act  which  he  believes  unlawful,  or  in  his  con- 
science condemns.”  “In  the  remarks  he  has  made  on  this  all- 
important  question,  he  trusts  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  will 
see  only  the  frank  and  respectful  declarations  of  the  opinions 
which  the  president  has  formed  on  a measure  of  great  national 
interest,  deeply  affecting,  the  character  and  usefulness  of  his  ad- 
ministration; and  not  a spirit  of  dotation,  which  the  president 
would  be  as  careful  to  avoid,  as  ready  to  resist.”  Again,  says 
the  president,  in  a preceding  part  of  the  same  document,  “the 
existing  laws  declare,  that  the  deposites  of  the  money  of  the 
United  States,  in  places  in  which  the  said  bank  and  branches 
thereof  may  be  established,  shall  be  made  in  said  bank,  or 
branches  thereof,  unless  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  shall  at 
any  time  otherwise  order  and  direct,  in  which  case  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  shall  immediately  lay  before  congress,  if  in 
session,  and  if  not,  immediately  after  the  commencement  of  the 
next  session,  the  reason  of  such  order  and  direction.”  “The 
power  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  over  the  deposites,  is  un- 
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qualified.  The  provision  that  he  shall  report  his  reasons  to  con 
gress,  is  no  limitation.  Had  it  not  been  inserted,  he  would  have 
been  responsible  to  congress,  had  he  made  a removal  for  any 
other  than  good  reasons.”  Here  then,  sir,  said  Mr.  McD.  the 
president  distinctly  admits  this  power  to  exist  in  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury.  He  also  admits  that  this  power  is  delegated  to 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  under  a direct  responsibility  to 
congress.  Yet,  sir,  in  the  very  moment  of  making  this  admis- 
sion, in  the  very  moment  of  disclaiming  all  design  of  exercising 
the  least  control  over  the  free  exercise  of  the  judgment  of  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  upon  this  matter,  what  does  he  do? 
Why,  he  names  the  first  of  October,  as  the  day  on  which  the 
deposites  are ■ to  be  removed l Not  only  so,  but  it  was  formally 
announced  in  the  official  gazette,  three  days  before  the  removal 
of  the  late  secretary  of  the  treasury,  that  the  public  deposites 
had  been  determined  to  be  removed  from  the  bank  of  the  United 
States. 

Now,  said  Mr.  McD.  let  us  examine  this  matter  a little  more 
minutely.  It  is  argued,  that  it  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury  is  the  officer  selected  by  the  congress  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  this  high  and  important  power,  but 
that,  forsooth,  although  the  treasury  department  was  created  as 
a distinct  department,  and  not  as  one  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments, as  all  the  others  are,  and  although  this  very  power  of 
transferring  the  deposites  was  given  in  the  bank  charter  to  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  at  the  moment  that  another  power  was 
given  by  the  charter  to  the  president  of  the  United  Stales,  yet, 
because  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  was  one  of  the  heads  of 
departments,  the  president  of  the  United  States  has  a right  to 
make  that  officer  a mere  instrument,  to  consider  him  a mere 
ministerial  officer,  bound  to  execute  his  will.  Sir,  said  Mr. 
McD.  there  was  some  meaning  in  the  language  of  the  con 
gress  of  the  United  Slates,  directing  this  power  of  transfer- 
ing  the  deposites  to  be  exercised  by  the  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury. Why  was  not  the  power  given  at  once  to  the  president? 
Why  upon  the  most  obvious  principle,  that  nothing  can  be 
more  dangerous  in  any  government  than  to  trust  the  purse 
and  the  sword  of  the  nation,  in  the  same  hands.  In  what  go- 
vernment, possessing  the  semblance  of  freedom,  have  these  t wo 
powers  ever  been  united  in  one  hand?  In  what  solitary  instance 
has  the  king  of  England  ever  assumed  over  the  finances  this 
power?  I very  much  doubt  whether  the  king,  either  of  England 
or  France,  could,  at  this  day,  do  such  an  act  as  to  seize  on  the 
public  treasure,  without  such  a direct  violation  of  the  laws  of 
the  land,  as  would  subject  him  to  a peril  which  no  man  can,  in 
these  United  States,  at  this  day,  be  subjected  to — the  peril  of 
losing  his  head.  One  king  of  France  had  escaped  this  peril,  not 
very  long  ago,  for  a less  gross  abuse  of  power  than  this. 

And  what  was  the  emergency,  (asked  Mr.  McD.)  which,  six- 
ty days  before  the  meeting  of  congress,  called  upon  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  interpose  and  exercise  this  uncon- 
stitutional power?  Why,  sir,  said  he,  from  the  document  to 
which  I have  already  had  occasion  to  refer,  it  would  really  appear 
that  nothing  could  well  be  more  distressing  to  the  president  than 
the  necessity  of  excercisirig  this  power:  and  it  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark here,  to  what  an  extraordinary  degree  public  men  can  de- 
ceive themselves  as  to  the  motives  of  their  acts,  especially  when 
they  have  reached  the  highest  point  of  power.  Instances  of  this 
kind,  sir,  are  not  rare  in  history.  It  is  curious  to  read,  as  a com- 
mentary on  his  proceedings,  what  the  president  says  on  this  sub- 
ject. “The  president,”  says  the  manifesto,  “would  have  felt 
himself  relieved  from  a heavy  and  painful  responsibility,  if,  in 
the  charter  to  the  bank,  congress  had  reserved  toltself  the  pow- 
er of  directing,  at  its  pleasure,  the  public  money  to  be  elsewhere 
deposited,  and  had  not  devolved  that  power  exclusively”— not 
on  the  president — no,  sir,  but  “on  one  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments.” What  an  astonishing  jumble  of  ideas!  And,  again, 
(very  sound  doctrine,  too,)  “although,  according  to  the  frame 
and  principle  of  our  government,  this  decision  would  seem  more 
properly  to  belong  to  the  legislative  power,  yet  as  the  law  has 
imposed  it  upon  the  executive  department,  the  duty  ought  to  be 
faithfully  and  firmly  met,  and  the  decision  made  and  executed 
upon  the  best  lights  that  can  be  obtained,  and  the  best  judgment 
that  can  be  formed.  It  would  ill  become” — not  the  president, 
sir,  “but  the  executive  branch  of  the  government  to  shrink  from 
any  duty  which  the  law  imposes  on  it,  to  fix  upon  others  the  re- 
sponsibility which  justly  belongs  to  itself.”  Now,  again,  the  ar- 
gument comes  to  us  in  a new  aspect,  emerging  from  the  obscu- 
rity of  executive  departments  and  branches:  “While  the  presi- 
dent anxiously  wishes  to  abstain  from  the  exercise  of  doubtful 
powers,  and  to  avoid  all  interference  with  the  rights  and  duties 
of  others,  he  must  yet,  with  unshaken  constancy,  discharge  his 
own  obligations.”  So  it  seems,  (said  Mr.  McD.)  that  the  presi- 
dent has  exercised  this  power  from  the  sheer  necessity  of  the 
case — a case  of  great  public  emergency,  which  admitted  of  no 
delay,  and  that  he  has  assumed  this  high  responsibility  with  the 
utmost  pain  and  reluctance.  Why,  sir,  every  body  knows  that 
executive  power — particularly  that  highest  order  of  executive 
power  which  is  above  the  law,  is  always  assumed  with  great 
reluctance.  It  would  have  been  extremely  distressing  to  Csesar 
to  have  been  obliged  to  assume  the  kingly  office:  but  Caesar  put 
by  the  crown.  It  was,  according  to  history,  very  distressing  to 
Richard  III.  to  accept  the  kingly  power,  when  urged  upon  him 
with  such  clamor  by  his  own  procurement.  But  he  yielded,  say- 
ing, as  Shakspeare  writes  for  him:  • 

“I  am  not  made  of  stone, 

“But.  penetrable  to  your  kind  entreaties, 

“Albeit  against  my  conscience  and  my  soul.” 


Of  all  the  difficulties  he  had  ever  encountered,  Mr.  McD.  said 
in  any  document,  the  greatest  was  that  of  decyphering  from 
this  manifesto  the  ground  upon  which  this  measure  had  been 
taken  by  the  president.  What  did  that  document  contain?  Does 
it  claim  a right  for  the  president  to  remove  the  deposites.  Does 
it  recognize  the  exclusive  right  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
over  them?  Or  what  does  it  purport?  With  all  the  exertion  ofhis 
humble  power  of  comprehension,  Mr.  McD.  said,  he  could  not 
draw  any.satisfactory  conclusion  on  the  subject.  He  was  so  struck 
by  the  resemblance  between  the  sort  of  title  set  up  for  the  pre- 
sident to  dispose  of  the  public  treasure,  and  the  title  set  up  by 
one  of  the  kings  of  England  to  the  crown,  that  he  could  not 
avoid  looking  up  the  latter,  and  he  had  a copy  of  it  before 
him.  Henry  the  Fourth,  it  seems,  came  to  the  throne  by  a 
doubtful  title,  as  far  as  legitimacy  was  concerned.  When  he 
claimed  the  crown  it  was  in  a document  which  the  historian 
has  recorded,  because  of  its  singularity,  in  the  following  terms; 

“In  the  name  of  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  I Henry  of  Lan- 
caster, challenge  this  rewme  of  Ynglande,  and  the  crown, 
with  all  the  membres,  and  the  appurtenances:  als  I that  am  de- 
scendit  by  right  line  of  the  blode,  coming  fro  the  -gude  king 
Henry  the  therde,  and  throge  that  right  that  God  of  his  grace 
hath  sent  me,  with  help  of  kyn,  and  of  my  frendes  to  recover 
it:  the  which  rewme  was  in  poynt  to  be  ondone  by  defaut  of 
governance,  and  ondoying  ofthe  gude  lawes,” 

There,  sir,  (said  Mr.  McD.)  is  the  right  and  title  of  Henry 
the  Fourth  to  the  throne,  and  here  in  this  document  is  the  right 
and  title  of  the  president  to  remove  the  deposites.  I leave 
those  who  are  skilled  in  such  subjects  to  decide  between  them. 

I am  always  disposed,  sir.  to  look  with  respect  upon  any  mat- 
ter which  is  cleariy  and  distinctly  set  forth.  But  I confess  I 
look  with  alarm  at  such  tremendous  stretch«B^«f- power  as  this, 
when  I found  them  under  such  circumstancqS-and  under  such 
coloring  as  those  contained  in  this  justificatory  document.  On 
reading  that  document,  one  would  suppose  that  no  man  in  the 
world  would  have  more  respect  for  the  secretary  of  the  treasu- 
ry, or  could  be  more  unwilling  to  exercise  the  slightest  control 
over  him  than  the  president  himself.  He  says  to  him,  in  sub- 
stance, this  is  your  business,  not  mine:  I am  very  unwilling  to 
exercise  doubtful  powers:  the  law  has  vested  this  power  in 
you:  it  is  far  from  me  to  desire  to  dictate  to  you:  such  is  not  my 
design.  Then,  at  the  very  moment  of  declaring  the  right  of  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  to  exercise  a free  and  unrestricted 
judgment  on  the  subject,  what  does  the  president  do?  Why,  he 
dismisses  him  from  office  because  he  will  not  sign  a paper  on 
the  subject,  and  puts  into  his  place  another  man  who  will!  Mr. 
McD.  said,  he  never  had  seen  in  his  life  any  thing  to  compare 
with  the  extraordinary  tissue  of  contradictions  to  be  found  in 
this  document,  except  it  was  in  an  account  which  he  had  from 
a travelling  friend,  of  the  decision  of  a Dutch  judge,  in  some 
one  ofthe  villages  along  the  Hudson — Kinderhook,  perhaps — in 
a case  before  him,  in  Which  the  right  of  opinion  was  brought  in 
question.  It  was  argued,  for  the  party  whose  right  was  ques- 
tioned, that  in  this  country  every  man  had  a right  to  express 
freely  his  opinions.  To  this  the  judge,  who  it  seemed  was  de- 
termined to  give  it  against  the  man,  replied  with  great  compla- 
cency, O yah!  every  man  haf  a right,  by  the  law,  in  dis  free  re- 
public, to  dink  for  himself:  provided  he  dinks  with  the  cort.  So, 
Mr.  Speaker,  (said  Mr.  McD.)  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  had 
an  undoubted  right  to  think  and  act  as  he  chose  in  this  matter, 
if  he  would  only  think  as  the  president  did.  Not  being  pos- 
sessed of  such  ductility  of  mind,  he  was  turned  out  of  his 
office. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  president  alone  is  responsible.  He.  is 
the  man  who  was  the  author  of  the  act.  It  is  a perversion  of 
language,  to  say,  that  the  secretary  ot  the  treasury  has  removed 
the  deposites.  It  is  not  true,  (I  speak  in  a legal  sense).  He  is 
no  more  chargeable  with  the  act  than  the  iron  pen  is  chargea- 
ble which  wrote  the  order.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury  re- 
moved the  deposites?  He  refused  to  remove  them!  very  wisely 
and  properly:  and  he  was  removed  for  his  refusal. 

Is  this  to  be  gotten  over,  by  saying  “why  here  we  have  got 
the  actual  order  signed  by  the  secretary’s  own  hand?”  Sir,  are 
we  not  to  look  back  beyond  that  order?  Are  we  to  shut  our  eyes 
to  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  given?  The  secretary,  now 
in  office,  came  into  office  by  a breach  of  the  constitution,  and  a 
breach  of  the  public  faith.  He  came  there  expressly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  violating  them.  He  received  his  appointment  as  the 
tool  and  instrument  of  tyranny.  He,  the  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury! He  remove  the  deposites!  It  is  an  insult  to  the  nation  to 
say  so.  It  is  false,  (I  speak  legally)  it  is  false.  He  was  made 
to  do  it 'by  the  president,  who  has  no  more  right  to  remove  the 
. public  money  than  I have.  Why,  sir,  is  the  president,  from  the 
fact  that  he  appoints  men  to  office  to  usurp  to  himself  all  law, 
and  alt  power?  He  appoints  the  chief  justice  of  the  United  States. 
Well,  sir,  suppose  he  sTiould  say  to  chief  justice  Marshall,  when 
a criminal  was  on  trial,  “condemn  that  man!” — or,  as  the  tyrant 
Richard  said,  “I  wish  the  bastards  dead.”  Arid  suppose  the 
chief  justice  should  claim  some  little  right  to  think  for  himself 
about  the  matter: — Is  the  president  instantly  to  say  (supposing 
his  power  was  equal  to  his  will)  “I  dismiss  you  from  office?” 
Is  he  to  tear  off  the  judicial  robe  from  his  shoulders,  and  put 
there  an  instrument  who  will  do  the  deed  of  blood?  Why  not, 
sir?  It  would  be  all  fair,  according  to  the  logic  by  which  it  is 
now  attempted  to  accumulate  all  the  powers  of  government  in 
the  president  of  the  United  States. 
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But,  sir,  admitting  the  secretary  to  have  possessed  the  power 
to  pass  such  an  order,  and  to  remove  the  deposites  as  he  has 
done.  I will  now  proceed  briefly  to  examine  the  reasons  he 
has  submitted  to  this  house  in  justification  of  the  act.  Now, 
without  stopping  to  ascertain  what  weight  the  reasons  assigned 
may  possess,  I say  that,  weigh  they  more  or  less,-  they  are  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  applicable  to  the  subject.  Admitting 
them  to  have  what 'weight  you  please,  they  no  more  touch  the 
question  at  issue  than  if  they  had  respect  to  the  religious  opi- 
nions of  the  directors  of  the  bank.  I speak,  of  course,  of  his 
governing  reasons;  notof  those  which  seem  to  have  been  thrown 
in  as  an  after  thought. 

The  bare  fact  that  the  power  of  removing  the  public  moneys 
from  the  bank  was  committed  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
shows  it  to  have  been  the  intention  of  congress  that  the  nation- 
al deposites  should  be  removed,  if  at  all,  only  for  reasons  imme- 
diately connected  with  their,  safety,  and  with  the  convenience 
of  the  treasuiy.  They  are  entrusted  to  the  control  of  the  secre- 
tary.as  the  great  financial  officer  of  the  government.  Such  being 
the  case,  what  kind  of  reasons  must  they  be  which  will  justify 
him  in  removing  the  deposites  from  the  bank,  where  by  law 
they  had >een  placed?  If  it  were  shown  that  the  bank  was  not 
a safe  place  to  keep  them  in,  that,  I admit,  would  be  a conclu- 
sive reason  for  removing  them.  Or,  if  the  bank  had  not  com- 
plied with  the  stipulations  of  the  charter  in  facilitating  the  tran- 
mission  of  the  public  moneys,  and  otherwise  accommodating 
the  government,  as  required  by  law  to  do,  thatwould  be  a satis- 
factory reason.  Or  if  it  were  shown  that  the  treasury  could 
make  an  arrangement  on  terms  more  favorable  to  the  govern- 
ment with  the  state  banks,  that  might,  perhaps,  be  received  as 
a good  reason,  in  fact,  almost  any  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
bank  to  comply  with  its  engagements  to  government  would  be 
a reason,  greater  or  smaller,  according  to  circumstances. 

But  sir,  cried  Mr.  McD.  what  are  we  told?  That  the  de- 
posites were  not  safe  in  the  bank  of  the  United  States.  Why 
sir,  we  have  it  now  admitted,  from  all  quarters,  even  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  himself,  (Mr.  Cambreleng) , who 
prophesied  so  very  dismally  on  the  subject  at  the  last' session — 
aye,  sir,  by  the  secretary  himself,  under  his  hand — that  the  de- 
posites were  safe,  perfectly  safe,  in  that  bank.  And  not  only 
so;  it  seems  that  from  having  been,— as  was  then  so  strenuous- 
ly endeavored  to  be  proved— an  insolvent  concern,  and  no  safe 
place  in  which  to  trust  the  public  money, the  bank  has  too  much 
specie  in  its  vaults.  Yes,  sir;  the  fault  is  now  the  other  way. 
The  bank  is  so  horribly  unreasonable,  that  though  it  hasten 
millions. in  specie  lying  in  its  vaults,  it  wants  still  more.  All, 
then,  concur  that  the  bank  is  a safe  place  of  deposite.  Well, 
sir,  has  the  bank  failed  in  complying  with  any  of  its  stipulations? 
Has  it  refused  to  transmit  the  public  treasure  to  any  part  of  the 
union,  when  needed  by  the  operations  of  government.  Sir,  I 
speak  knowingly  and  deliberately  when  J say,  that  there  is  not 
a government  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  whether  the  space 
covered  by  its  authority  be  small  or  large,  which  has  been  so 
well  served  in  its  financial  operations,  as  the  United  States. 
Look,  sir,  at  the  astonishing  fact,  that  in  all  its  immense  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements,  not  a dollar— no,  sir,  not  a single  dol- 
lar—has  ever  been  lost  by  means  of  the  agency  tor  the  collec- 
tion and  transmission  and  disbursement  of  its  vast  revenues. 
Nor  is  this  all.  Not  a creditor  of  this  government  has  had  to 
wait  one  moment  for  the  reception  of  his  dues,  so  far  as  this 
agency  has  been  concerned.  And  more  than  that;  when  he 
got  his  money,  it  was  money.  God  grant  that  I may  be  able  to 
say  the  same  two  years  from  this  time.  Thus  it  appears  we 
have  been,  in  relation  to  our  national  bank,  in  the  fulT  tide  of 
successful  experiment.  Our  currency,  from  rottenness  and 
ruin,  has  attained  to  such  a degree  of  soundness  and  purity  as 
is  unequalled  by  any  of  the  same  extent  in  the  known  world. 
We  have  had  to  pay  a mere  nominal  per  centage  for  exchange 
however  distant.  And  all  the  fiscal  operations  of  the  govern- 
ment have  been,  in  fact,  carried  on  withoutexpense.  And  with 
a good  bank,  a solvent  bank,  the  most  solvent  bank  on  earth, 
and  with  a perfectly  safe  and  sound  currency — thus  enjoying 
all  that  heart  can  wish  in  this  department  of  our  national  in- 
terests—what  do  we  hear?  After  two  years  of  unremitting 
and  unexampled  persecution,  after  all  manner  of  slanders  and 
libels,  which  have  recoiled  on  the  heads  of  the  libellers;  after 
the  most  desperate  attempts  to  prove  it  insolvent  have  been 
abandoned  in  despair,  though  the  bank  has  strictly-and  fully 
complied  with  every  stipulation  contained  in  its  charter,  yet 
have  the  public  funds  of  this  nation,  which  had  been  placed  in 
this  bank  by  force  of  law,  been  removed  from  it  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  without  even  the  shadow  of  a right; 
and  for  what?  FoROPfNioN’s  sake.  Yes,  sir,  for  opinion^  sake. 
In  this  land  of  liberty,  where  all  men  were  thought  to  enjoy  the 
right  ofopinion  in  its  perfection,  and  the  right,  too,  of  all  the  in- 
fluence they  could  acquire  and  exert  in  a free  community,  a great 
institution  has  been  assailed,  and  the  rights  and  property  of 
widows  and  orphans  trampled  in  the  dust  by  the  foot  of  a ty- 
rant—and  this  for  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  opinion.  Pray, 
sir,  what  right  has  the  president  to  say  that  the  stockholders  of 
a bank,  or  its  officers,  had  no  right  to  interfere  in  his  election? 
I believe  they  have  not  interfered  in  it;  I am  confident  there 
are  none  of  our  citizens  who  have  in  a greater  degree  abstain- 
ed from  meddling  in  the  political  contests  of  the  day.  But, 
supposing  they  had  taken  ever  so  active  a part  in  them,  what 
right  has  the  president  to  forbid  it?  Because  a man  has  placed 
his  capital  in- a bank,  is  he  therefore  to  be  disfranchised?  Is  he 
therefore  not  to  dare  open  his  mouth?  It  is  violated  majesty  to 
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oppose  the  election  of  a particular  president!  Why,  sir,  in  the 
days  of  Tiberius  himself,  this  would  scarcely  have  been  viewed 
as  violated  majesty. 

Sir,  one  of  the  reasons  put  forth  by  the  secretary,  if  true  in 
point  of  fact,  so  far  from  being  a reason  to  be  listened  to  and 
received  by  this  house,  is  of  such  a kind  that  the  very  presenta- 
tion of  it  ought  to  excite  the  liveliest  indignation.  What  is  the 
English  of  all  this?  What  does  the  president  mean,  when  he 
says,  that  the  bank  must  not  thrust  its  hand  into  the  public 
affairs  of  this  country?  What  does  he  mean,  when  he  declares 
it  a crime  for  the  bank  to  possess  or  to  exercise  any  political  in- 
fluence or  power?  Sir,  I will  .tell  you  What  he  means.  Does 
any  man  suppose,,  if  the  bank  had  consented  to  do  whatever 
the  executive  mandate  had  required  it  to  do— if  it  had  put  out 
Jonathan  and  put  in  John — that  we  should  have  ever  heard  a 
word  of  objection  to  its  political  power?  Sir,  the  president’s 
meaning  is  perfectly  plain.  When  the  president  says, that  officers 
of  a bank  ought  not  to  interfere  with  political  elections, he  means 
neither  more  nor  ies?  than  this — You  must  become  the  tools, 
the  creatures  of  this  administration,  or  you  must  be  displaced. 
That.,  sir,  was  the  attempt  made,  I do  not  say  by  the  president, 
but  by  some  who  were  near  the  executive  door,  though  not  a 
part  of  his  cabinet;  it  was  attempted  to  influence  the  bank  to 
put  out  the  president  of  one  of  its  branches,  who  was  confess- 
edly competent  to  the  discharge  of  all  the  duties  of  his  station, 
purely  on  the.  ground  of  his  political  opinions..  The  bank  re- 
sisted the  attempt,  as  it  always  has  done.  So  far  as  the  parent 
board  is  concerned,  (I  cannot,  of  course,  speak  with  certainty 
for  all  the  directors  and  officers  of  all  the  branches,  though  I 
believe  it  to  bertrue  of  nearly  ail  of  them),  all  its  members  have 
studiously  abstained  from  all  interference  with  political  con- 
cerns—because  it  was  their  interest  to  do  so.  They  even  went 
further  than  this;  they  made  a desparate  effort  to  conciliate  the 
administration.  But  it  was  too  late.  The  plans  and  purposes 
of  certain  individuals  had  been  thwarted,  arid  the  feelings  of 
the  president  had  been  and  are  still,  so  wrought  upon,  that  now 
he  thinks  there  is  nothing  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that,  so  needs 
extermination  as  the  bank  of  the  United  States,, 

Sir,  if  I could  decide  beforehand  what  should  be  the  course 
of  future  events,  I hold  it  desirable  that  every  national  bank 
should,  hereafter,  be  arrayed  against  the  executive  power.  It 
would  be  an  admirable  balance  in  the  opposite  scale.  That  is 
not  the  evil  to  be  dreaded.  The  real  evil  is  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. It  is  that  the  executive  should  turn  the  hank  into  a 
mere  instrument  of  his  will,  and  should  wield  its  power,  which 
gentlemen  have  represented  as  so  tremendous,  in  addition  to 
that  still  more  tremendous  power  which  he  derives  from  the 
vast  patronage  of  such  a government,  and  that  overwhelming 
and  irresistible  tide  of  popularity  which  will  ever  follow  the 
man  who  distributes  that  patronage. 

But,  sir,  the  president  seems  to  be  very  fully  aware  of  the 
danger  arising  from  the  meretricious  combination  between  the 
banking  power  and  the  power  of  the  executive:  and  he  very 
wisely  says,  “it  is  the  desire  of  the  president  that  the  control 
of  the  bank  and  the  currency  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  be  entire- 
ly separated  from  the  political  power  of  the  country.”  Never 
was  there  uttered  a wiser  or  more  patriotic  sentiment!  Let  me 
repeat  it.  “It  is  the  desire  of  the  president,  that  the  control  of 
the  bank  and  the  currency  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  be  entirely 
separated  from  the  political  power  of  the  country.”  Yes,  sir, 
the  man  who  will  act  up  to  that  would  be  richly  entitled  to  be  a 
president  of  the  United  States.  Well,  sir,  there  is  the  precept. 
Now  for  the  practice.  The  president  it  seems,  is  anxiously  de- 
sirous that  the  control  of  the  hanks  should  be  separated  as  far 
as  possible,  from  the  political  power  of  the  country.  And  what 
has  he  done?  He  hasv  in  effect,  said,  that  because  the  official 
agents  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  have  dared  to  oppose 
his  election,  the  faith  of  the  nation  shall  not  for  a moment 
stand  in  the  way  of  their  condign  punishment.  Yet  he  is  very 
anxious  to  separate  all  control  of  the  hanks  from  the  executive 
power.  Well,  sir,  what  more  has  he  done?  He  has  not  only 
punished  the  hank  of  the  United  States  by  removing  the  de- 
posites, but  he  has  held  up  these  deposites  to  the  highest  bidder l 

Yes,  sir.  The  president  has  done  that  which,  if  it  be  not  ar- 
rested, will  most  certainly  destroy  the  liberties  of  this  country. 
What,  sir?  By  way  of  separating  all  control  of  the  bank  and 
the  currency  from  the.  political  power  of  the  country — byway 
of  steering  clear  of  all  meretricious  connexion  between  the 
banking  power  and  the  power  of  the  executive,  we  are  to  give 
to  the  president,  or  to  his  pliant  instrument,  (and,  after  what  has 
passed,  he  will  never  want  a pliant  instrument),  twenty-four 
millions  of  public  money  to  be  distributed  among  various  local 
banks  throughout  the  country,  according  to  the  complexion  of 
their  political  sentiments.  Sir,  this  requires  no  exaggeration. 
And  I speak  not  the  language  of  exaggeration  when  I say,  aa 
God  is  mv  judge,  I had  rather  trust,  even  Andrew  Jackson 
with  50,000  mercenarv  soldiers,  with  the  bill  passed  at  the  last 
session  for  his  authority  to  use  them,  than  permanently  to  clothe 
him  with  such  a power  as  this.  It  would  be  impossible  to  re- 
sist it.  Resistance  will  be  out  of  the  question.  With  the  twenty 
millions  of  onr  revenue,  the  president  can  get  the  absolute  con- 
trol over  40  or  50  banks  judiciously  selected,  i.  e.  with  no  regard 
to  any  connexion  with  the  political  power  of  the  country.  God 
forbid:  oh  no!  But,  sir,  every  man  in  the  least  acquainted  with 
the  principles  of  hitman  nature,  knows,  must  know,  that  the 
hanks  selected  would  become  just  so  many  political  partisans 
of  those  in  power.  Sir,  we  have  some  little  light  on  this  al- 
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ready.  It  is  not  quite  two  months  since  certain  banks  were  se- 
lected to  receive  the  deposites  unlawfully  removed  from -the 
United  States  bank:  and  already  we  have  seen  two  of  their 
officers  in  the  arena.  A president  of  one  of  these  banks,  in  Bal- 
timore, is  out  in  the  public  papers  vindicating  the  course  of  the 
secretary.  And  there  is  another,  I understand,  somewhere  in 
Virginia. 

The  president  says  that  the  moment  an  officer  of  a bank 
meddles  with  politics,  that  moment  he  must  be  turned  out  of 
office.  Sir,  [ have  not  heard  of  the  turning  out  of  any  of  these 
officers  as  yet.  But  1 have  no  doubt,  had  they  dared  to  say  one 
word  against  the  president,  they  would  before  this  time  have 
received  much  such  a hint  as  was  given  to  a late  secretary  of  the 
treasury. 

Sir,  I should  be  more  disposed  to  rely  on  the  declaration  of 
the  president  concerning  his  anxious  desire  to  separate  the 
banking  and  executive  power,  were  it  not  for  the  experience  we 
have  already  had  of  the  woeful  discrepancy  between  professions 
and  practice.  I agree  with  a late  distinguished  member  of  the 
cabinet,  (Mr.  Duane),  in  at  least  one  thing.  I do  not  attribute 
this  striking  discrepancy  to  any  thing  in  the  president  like  wilful 
duplicity.  I believe  that  when  he  makes  the  profession  he 
feels  as  he  speaks,  but  I believe  with  that  gentleman  that  the 
president  “has  no  fixed  principles — that  he  does  not  arrive  at 
conclusions  by  the  exercise  of  reason,  but  that  impulses  and 
passions  have  ruled.”  But  what,  in  point  of  fact,  has  been  the 
difference  between  the  president’s  professions  and  his  practice? 

1 had  been  told  a little  about  the  principles,  (I  beg  pardon  for 
using  the  word,  I believe  it  is  nearly  out  of  fashion),  on  which 
the  president  came  into  power:  for  I stood,  then,  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  brunt  in  the  contest  waging  with  principalities  and 
powers;  aye  sir,  when  the  miserable  sycophants,  yes,  when  the 
miserable  sycophants  who  have  since  then  literally  crawled,  in 
their  own  slime,  to  rife  footstool  of  executive  favor  stood  upon 
the  side  of  those  who  sty  t hold  patronage  and  power.  When, 
therefore,  I speak  of  tl}feg|rinciples  on  which  the  present  chief 
magistrate  was  brought  iiito  office,  I claim  to  know  something 
about  them.  Well,  sk.  and  what  were  they?  Why  we  all  had  an 
idea  that  the  officers  ofTlie  federal  government  were  somewhat 
too  pragmatical  and  interfering  in  the  political  contests  of  the 
country;  and  that,  as  a matter  of  principle,  they  ought  to  be  re- 
strained; and  the  president,  when  he  came  into  power,  told  the 
nation  that  one  of  the  crying  evils  of  those  who  had  been  his 
predecessors  was  the  meddling  of  office  holders  in  the  politics  of 
the  country. 

Now,  I put  it  to  all  men  who  have  eyes  and  ears,  whether 
ever  there  was  a time,  since  the  foundation  of  this  government, 
when  all  the  officers  of  the  executive  government,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  approached  so  nearly  to  an  army  of  mer- 
cenaries in  the  hand  of  the  president.  Why,  sir,  no  man  now 
can  breathe  the  air  that  surrounds  the  palace  of  the  president, 
who  does  not  think  precisely  as  the  president  thinks;  and  who 
is  not  prepared  to  stretch  himself  at  command  on  the  bed  of  I 
Procrustes,  to  have  his  political  sentiments  docked  or  streched 
to  the  true  executive  dimensions.  What  is  the  meaning  ^)f  all 
this  change  that  appears?  Oh,  that  is  reform.  The  government 
has  been  reformed.  Yes,  sir,  and  the  reform  has  proceeded  until 
the  word  has  become  syhonymous  with  turning  a man  out  of 
office. 

A reform  is  made  when  one  man  is  turned  out,  and  another 
man  is  put  in.  And  the  rule  on  which  the  operation  proceeds 
seems  to  be  this — to  turn  out  the  man  who  has  only  his  merit 
to  recommend  him,  and  put  in  the  man  who  will  with  the  rea- 
diest obsequiousness  adopt  the  executive  opinions,  and  bow  to 
the  executive  pleasure.  Every  body  knows  that  the  meddling 
of  office  holders  in  politics  has  been  reformed  by  putting  out 
every  man  who  did  not  vote  for  the  president,  and  putting  in 
the  most  notorious  open-mouthed  partisans  in  their  places.  This 
is  truth  known  to  the  whole  world.  When,  therefore,  the  pre 
sident  tells  me  he  is  anxious  to  separate  as  far  as  possible  the 
control  of  the  banks  and  the  currency  from  the  political  power 
of  the  country,  I understand  him  to  mean  that  he  is  exceedingly 
anxious  none  shall  have  the  control  of  any  bank  who  dares  to 
oppose  the  present  administration. 

And  now,  sir,  let  me  inquire  what  will  be  the  course  of  things 
if  we  decide  that  the  public  deposites  shall  remain  in  the  state 
banks,  and  it  shall  hereafter  become  a matter  of  bargain  with 
the  executive  who  shall  have  them.  Sir,  we  all  know  the  game 
that  is  going  on.  I deplore  it  as  much  as  any  man  can  do,  but 
there  never  will  be  a time  when  the  election  of  president  will 
not  be  an  all-engrossing  topic  with  the  greater  part  of  all  politi- 
cians. And  what,  I again  ask,  is  now  going  on?  Why,  sir,  the 
feeling  has  insinuated  itself  into  the  palace  itself.  The  great 
question  is  this,  who  shall  be  the  successor  to  the  presidential 
chair?  The  cqtntest  now  is  for  the  succession,  and  all  the  powers 
of  this  government  are  organized  and  in  action  to  secure  the 
election  of  an  heir  apparent.  Every  body  knows,  out  of  the 
house,  what  it  is  almost  treason  to  speak  within  it,  that  such  is 
the  fact.  And  what  more  do  you  want  than  the  control  of  the 
state  banks,  at  once  to  settle  this  question. 

And  this  brings  me  to  another  point  in  this  inquiry.  It  is 
here  said  by  the  president,  and  by  his  secretary,  that  the  great 
reason  for  removing  the  deposites  at  this  time  from  the  bank  of 
the  United  States,  was  the  expiration  of  the  bank  charter  in 
1836.  Now,  of  all  the,  reasons  that  could  have  possibly  been 
given,  this  is  emphatically  the  reason  why  he  should  have  ab- 
stained from  removing  them.  The  bank,  in  the  natural  course 
of  things,  and  by  the  mere  force  of  law,  was  about  to  eease 


from  having  any  farther  influence.  The  deposites,  we  are  told’ 
were  removed  from  the  bank  because  the  institution  was  of 
dangerous  tendency,  and  the  public  liberty  was  not  safe  so  long 
as  its  powers  continued.  There  might  have  been  some  weight 
in  these  reasons,  if  the  period  had  not  been  so  near  at  hand 
when  its  powers  of  every  kind  were  to  have  come  to  an  end. 
Indeed,  almost  every  reason  put  forth  by  the  president  and  the 
secretary  are  answered  by  the  single  fact  that  the  bank  charier 
is  to  expire  in  1836.  The  bank,  we  are  told,  was  to  destroy 
liberty,  and  overturn  the  government;  but  can  it  do  all  this  in 
two  years?  At  that  time  it  will  cease  to  be,  for  the  secretary 
informs  us,  that  the  people  have  decided  that  the  bank  shall 
never  be  re  charted.  How  then,  I ask,  was  its  influence  to  be 
so  very  deadly  within  the  short  spacg  of  two  years?  Why,  sir, 
it  is  plain  that  there  must  be  something  about  it  which  will 
operate  on  the  election  of  the  next  president.  The  thing  to 
which  the  bank  will  be  so  very  fatal,  the  thing  which  it  is  so 
certainly  to  destroy,  turns  out  to  be — the  election  of  the  heir 
apparent.  Sir,  the  expiration  of  the  charter  so  early  as  1836, 
is  in  itself  conclusive  proof  that  the  reasons  given  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  deposites  are  not  the  true  reasons.  I now  venture 
to  say,  that,  in  two  years  from  this  time,  if  this  system  shall  be 
suffered  to  be  carried  into  effect,  the  whole  moneyed  power  of 
this  country  will  be  concentrated  wherever  the  political  power 
of  the  country  resides.  All  will  go  together — there  will  be  a 
complete  combination  of  the  state  banks  from  Maine  to  Loui- 
siana—a perfect  understanding  will  prevail  throughout  the  whole. 
They  will  all  be  actuated  by  one  spirit,  and  they  will  all  be  in 
the  hand  of  one  man.  They  will  all,  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  term,  be  government  banks.  You  will  then  have  not  only 
the  twenty  millions  ofgovernment  deposites,  but,  in  addition  to 
this,  you  will  have  more  than  a hundred  millions  of  bank  capital, 
all  wielded  against  the  public  liberty.  Sir,  if  there  be  a spec- 
tacle which,  more  than  another,  is  to  be  contemplated  by  a 
patriot  with  fear  and  horror,  it  is  the  concentration  of  such  a 
power  as  this. 

While  on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  I will  remark,  that  there 
could  not  have  been  selected  a period  for  the  exercise  of  this 
power  more  unfortunate  for  the  country.  The  grounds  alleged 
for  the  selection  are,  the  necessity  of  a gradual  preparation  for 
the  change  which  must  accompany  the  expiration  of  the  char- 
ter, and  distresses  brought  upon  the  commercial  community  by 
the  bank  of  the  United  Stales,  during  the  period  from  August 
to  October.  Now,  sir,  all  who  are  in  the  least  acquainted  with 
the  practical  operation  of  that  bank,  must  know  that  the  re- 
moval of  the  deposites,  at  this  time,  will  neither  increase  nor 
diminish  the  pressure  experienced  at  the  winding  up  of  its  con- 
cerns. It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  the  bank  is  managed 
by  intelligent  men,  well  acquainted  with  banking  concerns, 
and  perfectly  awake  to  their  own  interests.  Suppose  the  bank 
should  proceed  with  the  public  deposites  in  its  vaults,  will  its 
directors  not  view  these  deposites  as  a part  of  its  debt  to  the 
public?  And  will  they  net,  of  course,  make  the  same  provision 
for  the  payment  of  this  portion  of  the  public  debt  as  they  do 
with  the  other  portions  of  it?  So  that,  whether  the  deposites 
are  removed  now  or  at  a future  time,  can  have  no  effect  upon 
the  settlement  of  its  affairs.  Why,  then,  remove  them  now? 
unless  it  be  gratuitously  to  add  at  this  time,  a scene  of  unexam- 
pled distress  to  all  that  which  must  unavoidably  take  place  at 
the  expiration  of  the  bank  charter? 

But  the  secretary  has  told  us  that  this  was  necessary  in  order 
to  enable  the  treasury  department  to  prepare  for  the  country  a 
new  currency.  Now,  sir,  does  any  man  here  suppose  that  a 
currency  can  be  supplied  to  the  exigencies  of  this  community 
by  the  secretary  and  his  state  banks,  equal  to  that  which  ex- 
ists at  this  time?  So  long  as  the  bank  of  the  United  States  ex- 
ists, the  bills  of  the  state  banks  will  be  in  good  credit.  We 
wish  no  better.  Can  the  secretary  add  any  thing  to  their  credit? 
It  is  obvious  he  cannot:  and  what  then  does  he  mean,  when  be 
talks  to  us  about  his  providing  for  the  country  a substitute  for 
that  currency  which  he  seeks  to  destroy?  Not  that  he  will  pro- 
vide the  country  with  local  bills  in  good  credit,  but  a currency 
for  the  whole  union.  This,  and  this  alone,  can  be  a substitute. 
But  have  we  any  such  promise?  No, sir,  nothing  like  it.  What 
is  it  which  the  state  banks  stipulate?  It  is  this,  that  they  will 
receive  in  payment  of  the  debts  to  government,  the  very  same 
local  bills  which  are  now  in  good  credit.  Do  they  go  any  fur- 
ther? Do  the  deposite  banks  of  Maine  stipulate  to  receive  the 
bills  of  the  deposite  banks  of  Louisiana?  Not  a word  of  it,  sir. 
Do  you  believe  that,  if  I sh'all  go  to  the  deposite  bank  in  Rich- 
mond, for  example,  with  one  of  the  bills  of  the  selected  bank  in 
this  district,  that  the  Richmond  bank  will  take  it  and  giye  me 
the  money  for  it?  No,  sir;  they  will  take  these  bills  from  the 
government,  because  that  they  have  stipulated  to  do;  but  they 
will  not  take  them  from  any  body  else.  And  what  then  be- 
comes of  the  currency?  Where  is  the  substitute?  It  is  vain  to 
talk  of  giving  the  state  banks  any  greater  credit  than  they 
now  have.  On  the  contrary,  the  moment  you  destroy  the  bank 
of  the  United  States— and  I tremble  when  I look  forward  to 
the  prospect — you  will  again  return  to  the  scenes  of  1817.  You 
will  again  have  a scale  of  depreciation.  The  market  will  be 
full  of  the  bills  of  broken  banks,  until  you  may  again  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  a discount  of  ten  per  cent,  for  a bill  of  exchange 
on  a distant  part  of  the  union.  To  withdraw  the  deposites  from 
the  bank  of  the  United  States,  and  to  place  them  in  the  state 
banks,  leaves  those  banks  not  where  they  were,  but  in  a situa- 
tion the  most  critical  that  can  be  conceived.  Indeed,  sir,  there 
has  been  a rumor,  how  well  founded,  I do  not  pretend  to  say, 
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that  some  of  these  selected  banks  have  already  applied  to  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  to  have  the  government  deposites 
taken  from  their  possession,  and  restored  to  the  bank  of  the 
tTnited  States;  and  it  is  my  most  sincere  belief  that  such  a 
step  would  be  the  best  thing  which,  for  the  credit  of  those 
banks,  could  possibly  happen.  I do  know  from  the  very  best 
authority  that  there  has  not,  for  the  last  ten  years,  been  so  great 
a pressure  on  the  state  banks  or  so  little  capital  to  meet  it. 
And  if  the  bank  of  the  United  States  should  do  what  it  has  the 
perfect  right  to  do,  and  What  in  all  justice  it  might  do,  call  in 
its  paper  in  proportion  to  the  existing  alarm  in  the  community, 
the  distress,  great  as  it  is,  would  become  unspeakably  greater. 

On  this  branch  of  the  subject,  I have  but  one  more  remark  to 
make.  The  secretary,  in  the  boundless  immensity  of  his  finan- 
cial knowledge,  has  informed  us  that  one  object  he  had  in  view, 
in  the  removal  of  the  deposites,  was,  to  save  the  country  from 
the  embarrassment  and  distress  which  must  inevitably  be  pro- 
duced by  the  depreciation  of  the  bills  of  the  United  States  bank,  as 
the  period  of  the  expiry  of  its  charter  shall  approach.  Now,  sir, 
this  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  financial  opinions  of  the 
present  day.  A bank,  with  ten  millions  of  silver  in  its  vaults, 
and  which  is  able  to  pay  all  its  debts  within  sixty  days;  a bank 
which,  according  to  the  secretary,  is  too  strong  and  too  sol- 
vent for  the  safety  of  the  country,  is  to  have  its  bills  de 
preciate  in  the  market  just  in  proportion  as  the  time  approaches 
every  one  of  those  bills  will  be  paid  in  hard  cash!  Indeed!  Why, 
sir,  would  not  a farmer  be  astonished,  who  held  a note  of  his 
rich  neighbor  that  had  yet  two  years  to  run,  if  a gentleman, 
with  or  without  the  title  of  secretary,  should,  with  great  gravity 
and  concern,  inform  him  that,  though  his  neighbor  was  immense- 
ly rich,  and  owned  hundreds  of  thousands,  after  all  his  debts 
were  paid,  his  note  would  depreciate  in  value  just  in  proportion 
as  the  day  approached  when  it  was  ripe  for  payment,  and  would 
certainly  be  paid?  Why,  sir,  is  there  a child  that  cannot  per- 
ceive that  if  the  value  of  a note  is  ever  to  change,  it  will  then 
be  most  valuable  when  it  is  nearest  to  being  paid?  And  here 
is  a bank  with  millions  in  its  vaults,  so  many  millions  that  the 
government  is  afraid  of  it,  yet  its  notes  are  to  depreciate  as  t he 
time  approaches  for  the  winding  up  of  its  affairs,  and  the  public 
deposites  must,  of  necessity,  be  removed  from  its  custody,  to 
save  the  country  from  the  distress  occasioned  by  that  deprecia- 
tion . 

[At  this  point,  the  speech  of  Mr.  McDuffie  was  interrupted 
by  a motion  to  adjourn.  Friday  being  a day  for  private  bills,  and 
the  house  having  adjourned  over  Saturday,  Mr.  McD.  will  not 
have  an  opportunity  his  resume  hi?  remarks  ] 

Monday,  Dec.  23.  Mr.  McDuffie  resumed  the  speech  which  he 
began  on  Thursday  last,  in  support  of  his  motion.  When  up 
before  on  this  subject,  he  said,  he  had  attempted  to  show,  that 
the  idea  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  that  the  removal  of  the 
deposites  was  a necessary  step  for  the  establishment  of  a con 
venient  currency,  as  a substitute  for  that  of  the  bank  of  tbe-U. 
States,  was  altogether  unsound  and  unsubstantial.  He  would 
now  proceed  to  consider  what,  he  regarded,  if  true,  as  the  only 
substantial  ground  alleged  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  for 
the  removal  of  the  public  funds;  aground  which,  if  founded  in 
fact,  would  be  entitled- to  serious  consideration  by  this  house. - 

ft  had  been  alleged  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  that  the 
unusual  curtailments  by  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  from 
August  to  October,  had  produced  suc;h  extensive  embarrass- 
ment in  the  commercial  community,  as  rendered  it  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  act  promptly  in  the 
business  of  removing  the  deposites,  and  not  even  wait  until 
congress  should  he  in  session.  If  this  were  true,  (said  Mr. 
McD.) — if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  bank  of  the  United  States 
had  pursued  an  unusual  and  unjustifiable  course  in  the  cur 
tailment  of  its  discounts,  it  would  certainly  be  a reason  of  very 
considerable  weight  toward  justifying  even  the  extreme  mea- 
sure resorted  to  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury. 

But,  said  he,  what  are  the  facts?  We  are  told  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury,  that,  from  the  1st  of  August  to  the  1st  of 
October,  the  bank  of  the  United  States  reduced  its  loans  to  the 
enormous  extent  of  between  six  and  seven  millions  of  dollars. 
Now,  sir,  the  fact  is,  that,  the  bank,  from  the  1st  of  August  to 
the  1st  of  October,  reduced  its  discounts  only  to  the  extent  of 
one  million  and  ten  thousand  dollars.  I repeat,  that  the  dis 
counts  of  the  bank  (l  speak  technically),  were,  between  the 
dates  referred  to,  reduced  only  $1,010,000  dollars;  and  that  the 
whole  of  the  reduction  of  the  bank  loans,  if  you  choose' to  apply 
that  term  also  to  domestic  bills  of  exchange,  was  but  very  little 
more  than  four  millions  of  dollars.  Yet,  sir,  in  the  face  of  this 
fact,  we  are  officially  informed  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
that  the  reduction  of  discounts  hy  the  bank  (or,  to  use  his  own 
peculiar  language), 'the  collections  of  the  bank  from  the  commu- 
nity, from  the  1st  of  August  to  the  1st  of  October,  amount  to 
upwards  of  six  millions  of  dollars!  And  how,  sir,  is  this  made 
out?  It  is  worth  while,  in  order  to  know  how  to  estimate  the 
weight  of  these  official  statements,  to  look  a little  into  the  mode 
and  manner  in  which  the  treasury  department  comes  to  its  finan- 
cial results.  We  find,  then,  sir,  that  these  $8,334,000,  set  down 
as  the  amount  of  the  curtailments  of  the  bank,  are  made  up  of 
the  amount  of  the  reduction  of  notes  discounted,  and  bills  of 
exchange  paid;  to  which  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  adds  the 
increase  of  the  amount  of  public  deposites  in  the  bank  of  the 
United  States  from  August  to  October;  and  the  aggregate  of 
these  items  is  set  down  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  as  the 
sum  which  the  bank  has  “collected  from  the  community”  in 
the  form  of  a reduction  of  its  discounts.  This,  statement  of  the 


matter,  whether  considered  technically  or  by  the  rules  of  com- 
mon sense,  can  be  regarded  as  nothing  less  than  a gross  attempt 
to  impose  upon  the  community.  What  are  we  to  believe  of  the 
truth  of  public  documents,  when  such  statements  as  this  are 
solemnly  put  forth  from  the  treasury  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  McD.  then  went  on  to  explain  the  true  state  of  facts  in 
this  case.  He  would  admit,  he  said,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
(though  he  did  not  know  how  the  fact  was)  that  the  public  de- 
posites in  the  bank  of  the  United  States  had  increased,  within 
the  dates  referred  to,  to  the  amount  of  two  millions  of  dollars. 
What  was,  in  effect,  the  argument  of  the  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury on  this  fact?  Why,  that  the  bank  of  the  United  States 
was  bound  in  good  faith  to  extend  its  discounts  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  the  deposites.  Yes,  the  bank,  which  had  been 
denounced  for  having  extended  its  discounts  too  far,  and  hav- 
ing thus  interfered  with  the  politics  of  the  country,  was  now  d<  - 
nounced  by  the  same  authority  for  not  having  extended  its  dis- 
counts as  far  as  it  ought  to  have  done  upon  the  credit,  of  the 
deposites!  Could  any  thing  be  more  unjust,  more  capricious, 
more  characteristic  of  the  iron  reign  of  despotism,  than  these 
contradictory  accusations,  all  groundless,  and  directly  refuting 
one  another?  The  directors  of  the  bank  would  have  deserved 
to  be  cashiered,  if  they  had  done  as  the  secretary  has  argued 
that  they  should  have  done;  yet  here  it  was  gravely  set  down, 
as  a proof  that  the  bank  of  the  United  States  had  produced  the 
pressure  on  the  commercial  community,  that  they  have  curtail- 
ed their  accommodations  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  of  the  pub- 
lic money  received  on  deposite! 

The  secretary  of  the  treasury  goes  on  (said  Mr.  McD.)  and 
draws  a very  strong  .picture  of  the  public  distress,  as  a reason 
why  he  removed  the  deposites  on  the  first  day  of  October.  He 
tells  you  that  this  unprecedented  course,  on  the  part  of  the  bank 
of  the  United  States,  made  it  necessary  for  the  state  banks  also 
to  reduce  their  discounts,  and,  by  this  mode  of  compulation, 
makes  the  whole  reduction  of  discounts,  from  August  to  Octo- 
ber, to  be  nine  millions  of  dollars;  and  then  estimates  that  in 
two  months  more  the  reduction  would  have  amounted  to  nine- 
teen millions  of  dollars,  and  thus  have  put  an  end  to  trade,  and 
produced  extreme  pressure.  Mr.  McD.  went  on  to  demonstrate 
the  whole  of  this  reasoning  to  be  fallacious,  and  that  the  actual 
reduction  of  discounts  has  not  been  more  than  one  eighth  of  the 
amount  of  the  public  deposites  removed  from  the  bank;  and, 
including  domestic  bills  of  exchange,  (which  he  showed  not  to 
be  properly  reckoned  with  the  discounted  notes),  did  not  amount 
to  more  than  half  of  the  amount  taken  from  the  means  of  the 
bank  by  the  removal  of  the  deposites.  Mr.  McD.  referred  to  a 
statement  in  one  of  this  morning’s  papers,  which  he  supposed 
must,  after  what  had  transpired,  be  considered  semi-official, 
which  was  about  as  authentic  as  that  in  the  report  of  tlte  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury;  which  statement  was,  that  the  bank  of  the 
United. States  had  made  a reduction  of  its  discounts,  since  the 
1st  of  August,  to  the  enormous  amount  of  twelve  millions  of  dol- 
lars. In  point  of  fact,  Mr.  McD.  said,  the  curtailments  of  dis- 
counts from  1st  August  to  this  time  amounted  to  but  four  and  a 
half  millions  ofdOJIars;  and  if  to  this  was  added  the  amount  of 
reduction  of  domestic  bills,  the  whole  amount,  of  reduction  was 
but  ten  millions  of  dollars.  Let  it  be  remembered  also,  said  he, 
that  not  only  has  the  hank  been  deprived  of  the  amount  of  the 
go'vetnuient  deposites,  hut  it  has  also  been  subjected,  in  the  in- 
tervening time,  to  all  the  inconvenience  resit  I ting  from  the  ge- 
neral panic  which  this  measure  of  removing  the  deposites  had 
produced  in  the  community.  Against  tiic  consequences  of  this 
panic,  common  prudence  required  tin1  bank  to  protect  itself; 
and  its  officers  would  have  been  faithless  to  their  duty,  if  it  had’ 
not  done  so. 

Mr.  McD.  went  on  to  animadvert  upon  and  refute  other  of 
the  arguments  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  against  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  public  deposites  in  the  bank.  He  particularly 
referred  to,  and  ridiculed,  the  charge,  that  the  bank  had  increas- 
ed its  specie  within  two  months,  to  the  amount  of  639,780  dol- 
lars, which  sum,  the  secretary  believes,  was  “chiefly  drawn 
from  the  state  banks;”  whereas  the  fact  appears,  in  the  very 
same  paragraph  of  the  report,  that,  instead  of  drawing  specie 
from  the  state  banks,  as  the  secretary  says  he  believes  it  to  have 
done,  the  balances  due  from  those  very  banks  had  been  permit- 
ted to  increase  within  the  same  two  months,  from  $368,969  to 
2,988,000  dollars.  These  were  the  facts,  directly  in  the  teeth  of 
the  secretary’s  inferences.  But,  Mr.  McD.  said,  even  if  the 
facts  were  true  which  the  secretary  alleges;  even  if  the  curtail- 
ments of  its  discounts  by  the  hank  had  been  much  greater  than 
it  is;  and  even  if  all  the  suffering  of  the  country  had  resulted 
from  these  curtailments  by  the  bank,  the  execulive  government 
of  the  United  States,  and  not  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  was 
responsible  therefor  to  the  people  of  this  country.  And  Mr. 
McD.  confessed,  that,  he  had  never  in  his  life  met  with  a more 
unfair,  uneandid,  and  Jesuitical  argument  than  that  of  the  se- 
cretary of  the  treasury,  intended  to  throw  the  odium  of  the  pub- 
lic suffering  on  the  bank  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  McDuffie  referred  especially  to  a passage  in  the  secreta- 
ry’s report,  which  lie  read,  as  follows:  “The  capacity  of  the 
hank,  therefore,  at.  this  time,  to  afford  facilities  to  commerce, 
was  not  only  equal,  but  greatly  superior  to  what  it  had  been  for 
some  time  before;  and  the  nature  of  the  inquiry  made  of  the 
state  hanks, confined  as  it,  was  to  the  four  principal  commercial 
cities,  showed  that  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  the  entire  de- 
posites from  the  bank,  so  as  to  distress  it,  was  not  contemplat- 
ed And  if  any  apprehensions  to  the  contrary  were  felt  by  the 
bank,  an  inquiry  at  this  department  would  no  doubt  have  been 
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promptly  and  satisfactorily  answered.  [I  wonder,  said  Mr. 
McD.  who  would  have  answered  it.]  And  certainly  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  bank,  [here,  sir,  is  the  nice  question  for  casuists]' 
before  it  adopted  a course  oppressive  to  the  country,  to  be  sure 
of  the  ground  on  which  it  acted.  It  can  never  be  justified  for 
inflicting  a public  injury,  by  alleging  mistaken  opinions  of  its 
own,  when  the  means  of  obtaining  information,  absolutely  cer- 
tain, were  so  obviously  within  its  reach.” 

Now,  sir,  did  the  secretary  suppose  that  we  have  forgotten 
the  executive  manifesto  of  September  last?  Did -he  suppose - 
that  we  have  so  soon  forgotten  that  the  president,  one  higher  in 
authority  than  him,  had  declared,  that,  on  the  1st  day  of  Octo- 
ber, at  farthest,  or  sooner,  if  the  arrangements  could  be  made, . 
the  deposites  should  be  removed?  Was  not  the  bank  bound  to 
give  credit  to  that  statement?  and  yet,  sir,  we  are  told  the  bank 
might  have  come  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  for  informa- 
tion on  the  subject?  Why,  sir,  who  was  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury at  the  time?  Mr.  Duane  was  still  secretary  of  the  treasury; 
and  what  sort  of  information  could  he  have  given  on  the  sub 
ject?  What  did  he  know  of  the  movements  of  the  government, 
more  than  was  known  to  the  public?  The  whole  movement  of 
the  government,  on  this  occasion,  "was  such  as  to  make  it  the 
duty  of  the  bank  to  consider  the  proposed  measure  of  removing 
the  deposites  as  already  adopted.  Yet,  sir,  when  the  executive 
has  brought  this  great  calamity  upon  the  community,  and  finds 
the  cry  of  public  distress -coining  hack  upon  him  in  tones  of 
thunder,  his  secretary  turns  round  and  says,  it  was  not  l that 
did  it:  ’tis  the  bank— that  monster— that  heartless  tyrant,  the 
bank,  that  has  done  all  this,  without  necessity  and  in  gratifica- 
tion of  purely  vindictive  feelings.  It  is  in  vain,  sir.,  for  the  go- 
vernment to  produce  a state  of  public  suffering,  as  it  has  done, 
and  then  turn  round  and  attempt  to  make  the  bank  responsible 
for  injustice  and  tyranny  all  its  own. 

Mr.  McD.  then  proceeded  to  answer  another  of  the  charges 
against  the  bank,  viz:  that  of  having  made  discounts  by  the 
agency  of  an  exchange  committee,  consisting -of  less  than  seven 
members.  He  shewed  that  this  arrangement  was  as  old  as  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Cheves,  and  that  it  did  not  at  all  conflict 
with  the  provision  of  the  charter  which  requires  seven  members 
to  constitute  a quorum  of  the  board  of  directors.  This  board 
Mr.  McD.  likened  to  the  legislative  authority  in  a government., 
pnd  the  committees  which  it  appoints  to  the  executive  depart 
fnents  for  carrying  into  effect  the  acts  of  the  legislature..  If  the 
appointment  and  action  of  this  exchange  committee  had  been 
authorised  by  the  board  of  directors,  that  was  a sufficient  com- 
pliance with  the  law.  The  board  of  directors  lay  down  the  law; 
they  create  the  rule,  and  execute  it  either  by  the  president  or 
cashier,  or  both,  or  by  committees  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
This,  he  argued,  was  the  universal  practice  in  banks,  and  it 
must  necessarily  be  so.  The  whole  board  of  directors  cannot 
act  in  every  case.  The  president  of  the  United  States  himself 
(said  Mr.  McD.)  would  find  himself  a little  incumbered  if  we 
were  to  tell  him  that  he  should  not  perform  his  duties  without 
our  co-operation  in  a body.  The  constitution  of  the  U.  States 
prescribes  what  shall  constitute  a quorum  of  each  house  of  con- 
gress, and  what  shall  give  the  effect  of  law  to  any  bill  they  shall 
pass.  But  I imagine  the  executive  of  the  United  States  would 
find  himself  a little  incommoded,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  if  the 
presence  of  all  the  posse  commitatus  of  congress  was  necessary 
to  enable  him  to  execute  a law  after  it  was  passed.  This  idle 
and  refuted  charge,  however  wa3  one  upon  which  the  president 
of  the  United  States  had  deemed  it  necessary  and  proper  to  in- 
terpose and  remove  the  deposites,  when,  if  there  had  been  in 
reality  any  substance  in  the  charge,  the  charter  of  the  bank  it  . 
self  indicated  the  only  way  in  which  the  president  was  to  pro- 
ceed in  such  a case.  If  the  bank  had  in  fact  violated  its  char- 
ter, iri  the  opinion  of  the  president,  he  might,  by  looking  into 
the  charter  of  the  bank,  have  seen  what  course  he  should  have 
pursued:  he  would  have  learnt,  not  that  he  himself  should  de- 
termine that  the  bank  had  violated  its  charter,  for  the  law  gave 
him  no  such  power — No,  but  that  he  might  take  out  a scire  fa- 
cias to  try  the  question  whether  the  bank  had  violated  its  char- 
ter or  not.  This  proceeding,  however,  was  not  so  congenial  to 
his  purpose  as  the  summary  one  he  chose  in  preference.  Why 
did  not  the  executive  resort  to  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
fot  redress,  if  wrong  was  supposed?  Because,  Mr.  McD.  said, 
hie  did  not  believe  that  a respectable  lawyer  conld  have  been 
found  who  would  stand  up  in  the  supreme  court  against  the 
hank  on  such  a question  as  this. 

[Mr.  McD.  here  entered  into  a vindication  of  the  conduct  of 
the  bank,  in  relation  to  the  payment  of  the  three  per  cent, 
debt,  and  the  claim  of  damages  upon  the  return  of  the  protest- 
ed bill  upon  the  French  government,  upon  each  of  which  points 
tie  made  an  argument.] 

But  now,  sir,  I come  to  that  charge  which,  I presume,  has 
been  the  governing  consideration  with  the  president  in  taking 
this  important  step.  The  bank,  we  are  told,  attempted  to  ac- 
quire political  influence  and  power.  That  is  the  charge.  Now 
for  the  proof. 

The  first  proof  adduced  is,  that  the  directors  of  the  bank 
passed  a.resolution  empowering  the  president  of  the  institution 
to  expend  the  money  of  the  bank  in  the  publication  of  docu- 
ments of  a public  nature  relating  to  its  affairs.  And  as  this  is  a 
very  grave  charge,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  brought 
It  forward,  I call  the  attention  of  the-house  to  the  resolution 
itself.  I will  read  it. 

Resolved , That  the  president  is  hereby  authorised  to  cause 
jo  be  prepared  and  circulated,  such  documents  arid  papers  as 


may  communicate  to  the  people  information,  in  regard  to  the 
nature  and  operations  of  the  bank.” 

This  sir,  on  the  reading  of  it,  would  seettl  to  be  a very  harm- 
less resolution;  but  the  president  seems  to  regard  it  as  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  and  formidable  resolutions  that  ever  was 
passed:  in  his  opinion  it  is  a resolution  which  gives  the  presi- 
dent of  the  bank  a power  to  shake  the  foundations  of  our  public 
happiness,  and  go  subvert  the  liberties  of  the  country.  What 
an  indifferent  spectator  would  take  to  be  a very  simple  resolu- 
tion, authorising  an  officer  of  the  bank  to  publish  certain  pa- 
pers calculated  to  throw  light  on  its  affairs,  in  the.  eyes  of  the 
president,  clothes  him  with  little  less  than  the  whole  fiscal  anti 
military  power  of  this  nation.  We  are  told  by  the  president 
that,  under  this  resolution,  “the  expenditures  purporting  to 
have  been  made  under  authority  of  this  resolution,  during  the 
years  1831  and  1832,  were  about  $811,000.  For  a portion  of 
thesq  expenditures  vouchers  were  rendered,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  they  were  incurred  in  the  purchase  of  some  bun-* 
dred  thousand  copies  of.  newspapers?  reports  and  speeches? 
made  in  congress;  reviews  of  the  veto  message,  and  reviews  of 
speeches  against  the  bank.  &c.  & c.  For  another  large  portion 
no  vouchers  whatever  were  rendered,  but  the  various  sums 
were  paid  on  orders -of  the  president  of  the  bank,  making  refer- 
ence to  the  resolution  of  the  11th  March,  1831.”  Why,  sir? 
the  president  seems  to  have  an  intuitive  abhorrence  of  trusting 
any  executive  authority  of  any  kind  to  any  body  but  himself. 
The  bank,  he  thinks,  cannot  delegate  such  a power;  nor  care 
the  president,  as  an  executive  officer,  exercise  it,  although  he 
has  his  constituents  close  at  his  bank,  and  they  may  inspect 
his  doings  every  week.  The  resolution  is  most  dangerous.  I* 
will  work  infinite  mischief.  There  is  no  telling  the  extent  of 
the  evil  it  may  produce. 

Sir,  when  I look  back  to  what  we  have  done  at  the  fast  ses- 
sion; when  I look  at  the  powers  now,  at  this  moment,  in  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  I cannot  hut  be  astonished  that 
lie  should  be  the  man  thus  to  make  mountains  of  a molehill. 
What  is  the  power  he  holds  now,  at  this  time?  How  much  of 
the  public  treasure  have  you  put  into  his  hands,  and  that  in  di- 
rect connexion  with  the  military  power?  Is  it  twenty  millions? 
Is  it  such  a sum  as  the  whole  capital  of  this  bank?  No.  It  is 
two  thousand  millions,  if  lie  shall  choose  to  take  so  much. 
The  whole  treasure  of  the  country  von  have  placed  uncondi- 
tionally in  his  hands,  and  this  at  his.awn  special  instance.  But 
all  that  was  perfectly  fair:  no  danger  in  that.  Sir,  this  so 
strongly  reminds  me  of  another  Dutch  anecdote,  that  I cannot 
resist  my  inclination  to-tell  it;  especially  now  that  I have  got  in 
the  way  of  telling  Dutch  anecdotes.  I like  them — they  are  so 
very  apposite  at  times,  and  the  wisdom  of  that  natron  is  so 
strongly  apparent  in  their  very  eccentricities.  I shall  not,  sir, 
give  this  one  any  location.  I will  not  say  that  this  happened  at 
Kinderhook,  lest  possibly  some  question  might  arise.  In  a cer- 
tain Dutch  vicinity,  a lottery  had  been  authorised,  and  all  the 
neighborhood  assembled  on  the  day  appointed  to  witness  the 
turning  of  the  wheel.  Presently  one  of  them  drew  a blank; 
very  strong  dissatisfaction  was  manifested:  soon  after  another 
blank  was  drawn,  and  the  discontent  increased.  At  the  draw- 
ing of  a third  blank,  a large  bully  who  lived  hard  by,  threatened 
with  his  hickory  an  attack  upon  the  wheel,  whieh  would  inevi- 
tably have  smashed  the  whole  concern  into  atoms,  declaring, 
as  he  flourished  his  cudgel,  that  the  whole  affair  was  “a  piece 
of  villainous  cheatery.”  During  the  trepidation  occasioned  by 
so  formidable  an  assailant,  and  the  fears  of  the  company  for 
the-safety  of  the  money  invested,  up  steps  a friend  of  the  bully 
with  great  delight  in  his  countenance,  and  said  to  him,  “have 
you  heard  the  good  news?  You  have  drawn  the  highest  prize.” 
“What!  ha!  the  highest  prize?  It  is  as  fair  a tbirrg  as  ever 
was.”  [Here  the  speakeV  ordered  the  sergeant-at  arms  to  pre- 
serve order  in  the  galleries].  Thus,  sir,  when  the  directors  o 
the  bank  entrust  their  president  with  the  enormous  power  of 
printing  a few  documents  and  pamphlets,  it  is  alarming  in  the 
extreme.  But  when  the  nation  clothes  him  with  a power  a 
thousand  times  more  dangerous,  “it  is  as  fair  a thing  as  ever 
was.”  [Here  the  chair  again  interposed  to  preserve  order]. 

But,  sir,  what  was  the  extent  of  this  formidable  operation? 
We  are  told  by  the  president,  that,  under  this  resolution  of  the 
directors,  the  president  of  the  bank  expended  upwards  of 
80,000  dollars.  But  when  you  come  to  investigate  and  look  at 
the  items,  you  find  that  the  book  will  show  that  more  than 
half  this  sum  was  laid  out  for  other  objects,  belonging  to  the 
ordinary  incidental  expenses  of  the  institution,  and  the  sum  in 
fact  expended  for  the  publishing  of  these  various  documents 
was  no  more  than  46,000  dollars.  I state  this,  not  because  the 
amount  is  at  all  material,  but  merely  in  order  to  show  what  is 
the  correctness  of  these  public  papers  submitted  to  congress  by 
the  president  and  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury.  Now  when 
the  president  asks  gravely  of  this  house,  and  the  secretary  fol- 
lows suit,  \ybether  the  money  of  the  United  States  ought  to  re- 
main in  a bank  that  thus  conducts  itself,  I call  upon  the  house 
to  say  what  has  been  the  conduct  of  the  president  himself  as 
put  in  comparison  with  that  of  this  bank?  I wish  to  God  the 
executive  officer  had  fulfilled  his  trusts  as  faithfully  as  the  di- 
rectors of  the  bank  have  done.  It  is  worth  while,  for  a mo- 
ment, to  compare  their  conduct  as  agents  of  the  stockholders 
of  the  bank  with  that  of  the  president  as  agent  for  the  people  of 
the  U.  States,  who  are  also  stockholders  in  the  same  institution. 
Sir,  what  is  the  connexion  of  the  president  with  this  bank  at  ail? 
His  only  connexion' with  it  is  as  an  agent  of  a certain  portion  of 
the  stockholders.  He  is  as  much  the  agent  of  the  stockholders 
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who  own  the  United  States’  stock  in  the  bank  as  Mr.  Biddle  is 
the  agent  of  the  other  stockholders.  What  is  the  duty  of  such 
an  agent?  Manifestly,  to  maintain  the  credit  of  the  bank;  to 
increase  the  circulation  of  its  paper;  to  augment  its  general 
usefulness  to  the  country;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  enlarge  the 
profits  of  the  stockholders.  This  is  the  obvious  and  the  sacred 
duty  of  every  one  who  sustains  the  character  of  an  agent,  not 
excepting  the  president  of  the  United  States.  Well,  sir,  then 
compare  the  conduct  of  one  of  these  agents  with  that  of  the 
other.  For  the  last  two  years  what  have  they  been  doing?  The 
president  of  the  bank  has  been  exerting  talents  of  the  highest 
order,  day  anti  night,  with  untiring  industry  and  perseverance, 
for  the  good  of  the  bank.  But  what  has  the  president  of  the 
United  States  been  doing?  Has  he  been  endeavoring  to  support 
its  character  and. credit?  to  render  its  stock  profitable?  to  extend 
its  circulation  and  increase  its  general  utility  to  the  country? 
Sir,  he  has  been  moving  heaven  and  earth  to  destroy  the  bank, 
and  all  connected  with  it.  This  has  been  his  daily  and  bis 
nightly  effort;  and  this  he  has  sworn  to  accomplish,  be  Ihe  con- 
sequences what  they  may.  At  a time  when  the  credit  of  the 
bank  was  as  good  as  it  is  at  this  moment,  that  is,  as  good  as 
that  of  any  hank  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  president  comes 
here  and  tells  this  house  that  the  public  deposites  are  not  safe 
in  its  vaults!  And  this,  sir,  is  the  conduct  of  a man  who  is  the 
agent  of  stockholders  in  this  very  bank.  Sir,  could  there  be  a 
higher  honor  to  the  bank  than  the  fact,  that  notwithstanding 
the  most  strenuous  efforts  of  the  whole  executive  department 
of  this  government  to  destroy  it,  its  credit  has  remained  unsha- 
ken! Nothing  could  demonstrate  more  the  wisdom  and  fore- 
sight with  which  its  affairs  have  been  conducted.  It  has  with- 
stood the  president  of  the  United  States,  together  with  the 
whole  army  of  brokers  and  stock-jobbers  at  his  heels.  Sir, 
there  is  not  a bank  in  the  world  that  would  have  stood  such  an 
attack.  The  bank  of  England  would  have  fallen  under  it.  The 
credit  of  the  bank  at  this  moment  teaches  a lesson  to  all  those 
who  attempt  to  handle  instruments  with  sharp  edges.  It  teach- 
es a salutary  lesson  to  officers  of  government  who  step  out  of 
their  own  sphere  to  meddle  with  that  which  they  do  not  under 
stand.  Here  is  a bank  which  the  whole  governmental  power 
of  this  country  endeavored  to  shake,  and  at  this  hour  it  is  the 
only  moneyed  institution  iir  the  land  which  stands  unshaken. 
They  attempted  to  destroy  the  credit  of  the  bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  while  they  have  shaken  or  destroyed  the  credit  of 
every  other  bank  in  the  community,  the  credit  of  the  bank  of 
the  United  States  stands  on  a rock  of  adamant. 

Sir,  I have  been  told,  and  I have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth 
of  the  information,  that,  so  far  from  pursuing  the  vindictive  po- 
licy with  which  it  has  been  charged,  instead  of  endeavoring  to 
crush  every  state  bank  in  the  country,  the  bank  of  the  United 
States  has  within  a few  days  tendered  the  loan  of  $50,000  to 
one  of  the  state  banks  which  was  subject  to  a heavy  run  and  in 
danger  of  embarrassment  in  consequence.  If  this  is  so,  it  is  a 
proof  that  this  bank  is  capable  of  acting  with  a magnanimity 
which  we  certainly  need  not  have  looked  to  find  in  another 
quarter  which  I might  name  under  similar  circumstances. 

Allow  me  here  to  remark  that  the  removal  of  the  deposites 
from  the  bank,  even  if  it  had  occasioned  no  extraordinary  pres- 
sure on  the  community,  and  no  failures  among  our  merchants, 
would  produce  a diminution  of  the  annual  income  of  the  trea- 
sury of  $140,000.  Assuming  the  amount  of  bank  deposites  at 
fen  millions,  the  profits  at  7 per  cent,  would  be  $700,000.  Of 
this,  one  fifth  would  be  the  property  of  the  United  States, 
which  is  $140,000:  this  amount  is  curtailed  from  the  public  re- 
ceipts by  this  measure. 

But  another  proof  very  gravely  put  forth  in  support  of  the 
charge  that  the  bank  ha3  sought  political  power,  is  the  fact, 
that,  during  the  period  from  January  ’31  to  May  ’32  the  dis- 
counts of  the  bank  were  enormously  extended.  The  charge  is, 
that  its  loans  during  that  time  were  increased  from  forty  two 
millions  to  seventy  millions:  being  an  increase  of  twenty-eight 
millions  of  dollars  in  six  months.  Now,  sir,  I beg  the  attention 
of  the  house  to  the  statistical  facts  of  this  case,  because  they  go 
to  show  what  is  the  character  of  this  charge:  and  I here  say, 
that,  under  the  semblance  of  an  official  statement,  there  never 
was  a grosser  attempt,  by  misrepresentation,  to  deceive  this 
body. 

The  loans  of  the  bank  increased,  it  is  said,  from  forty  two 
millions  to  seventy  millions.  Now,  sir,  what  is  the  fact?  The 
discounts  of  the  bank,  on  the  1st  January,  1831,  were  thirty- 
three  millions;  arid  on  the  1st  May,  1832,  they  were  no  more 
than  forty-seven  millions,  showing  a difference  of  fourteen  mil- 
lions only,  instead  of  twenty-eight  millions,  as  asserted.  Just 
one  half.  The  secretary  has  only  doubled  the  amount.  I 
speak  of  actual  loans  by  discount.  But  this  is  not  all.  The 
secretary  suppresses  the  fact,  that  the  bank  had,  within  that 
time,  been  repaid  more  than  eight  millions,  which  it  had  loaned 
to  government.  And  he  suppresses  the  further  fact,  that  it  had 
also  been  repaid  $2,387,000,  loaned  in  England.  Here,  then, 
was  an  increase  of  cash  in  the  vaults  of  the  bank,  within  those 
six  months,  of  about  eleven  millions  of  dollars.  This  fact,  I 
say,  the  secretary  has  suppressed;  and,  I must  believe,  sup- 
pressed if  intentionally,  with  an  intention  to  impose  upon  con- 
gress; because  the  fact  is  of  a nature  not  to  be  overlooked.  It 
accounts  for  the  increase  of  discounts  by  a large  .increase  of 
funds;  and  it  shows  that,  in  fact,  the  extension  of  discounts  was 
little  else  than  a mere  change  of  credits.  The  bank  received 
in  its  money  from  one  debtor,  and  lent  it  to  another.  Yet  the 
idea  here  held  out  to  us  is,  that  the  bank  increased  its  dis- 


counts, in  six  months,  from  forty-two  millions  to  seventy  mil- 
lions, for  political  purposes. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Every  man  in  the  least  acquainted  with 
banking,  knows  perfectly  well,  that,  for  every  dollar  in  the 
vaults  of  a bank,  its  directors  may  safely  issue  notes  for  more 
than  a dollar.  The  Ordinary  rule  is  to  issue  two  for  one;  though 
some  banks,  in  New  York,  I believe,  exceed  even  this  propor- 
tion. When  the  bank,  therefore,  collected  eleven  millions  of 
dollars  it  had  loaned,  it  might,  on  that  amount,  have  issued 
twenty-two  millions  of  its  notes.  So  that  the  extraordinary 
increase  of  accommodations,  of  which  so  much  has  been  at- 
tempted to  be  made,  turns  out  to  be  no  more  than  what  was 
the  natural  and  legitimate  effect  of  the  augmented  cash  capital 
in  the  vaults  of  the  bank. 

But  there  is  one  view  of  this  case  I cannot  omit  presenting 
to  the  house.  We  all  know  that  the  year  1831  was  a year  of 
unprecedentedly  large  importations;  so  much  so,  that  the  like 
had  not  been  known  in  fifteen  years  before.  The  consequence 
was,  an  unprecedentedly  large  commercial  debt:  and  an  unpre- 
cedented record  of  bank  accommodations.  And  this  period,  se- 
lected as  that  of  attack,  is  precisely  the  period  in  which  the 
conduct  of  the  bank  will  be  found  worthy  of  all  commendation. 
The  bank  looked  at  the  condition  of  the  country;  it  husbanded 
all  its  resources,  and,  with  a wise  and  patriotic  policy,  it  ex- 
tended its  accommodations.  And  but,  sir,  for  this  course  on 
the  part  of  that  institution,  the  consequence  must  inevitably 
have  been  universal  bankruptcy.  Sir,  I well  recollect  the 
gloomy  and  lugubrious  anticipations  of  a gentleman  from  New 
York  at  that  time,  (Mr.  Cambrelerig).  He  told  us  that  the 
bank,  by  its  profuse  accommodations,  had  induced,  had  se- 
duced, rather,  the  merchants  of  our  country  into  making  exces- 
sive importations.  That  ruin  was  inevitable;  nothing  could 
save  the  country.  Well,  sir,  and  what  took  place?  Was  the 
country  ruined?  No,  sir;  the  bank  saved  it  from  ruin.  Though 
the  importations  were  so  large,  arid  the  consequent  debt  so 
enormous,  yet  the  country  passed  through  the  threatening  pe- 
riod, without  even  a struggle.  By  the  wise  management  of  the 
bank,  it  was  eased  down,  and  all  went  smoothly.  Sir,  the 
merchants  would  not  fail,  notwithstanding  the  gentleman  had 
prophecied  it.  And  the  failure  of  his  prophecies  should  teach 
us  to  give  credit  to  the  bank  for  having  accomplished  what  our 
wisest  political  economists  had  deemed  to  be  impossible. 

Weil,  sir,  here  is  one  of  the  proofs  to  show  that  the  bank  in- 
terfered with  president  Jackson’s  election.  The  secretary  asks 
“can  any  reason  be  assigned  for  this  departure  from  the  course 
which  the  interests  of  a moneyed  corporation,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  country,  obviously  require?  I am  not  aware  that  any 
sufficient  justification  has  been  offered.  And  this  extraordina- 
ry increase  of  its  loans,  made  in  so  short  a space  of  time,  at 
such  a period  of  its  charter,  and  upon  the  eve  of  a severely 
contested  election  of  president,  in  which  the  bank  took  an  open 
and  direct  interest,  demonstrates  that  it  was  using  its  money 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a hold  upon  the  people  of  this 
country,  in  order  to  operate  upon  their  fears,  and  to  induce 
them,  by  the  apprehension  of  ruin,  to  vote  against  the  candi- 
date whom  it  desired  to  defeat.” 

Here,  sir,  is  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  setting  himself  up 
to  judge  what  the  interests  of  a great  moneyed  institution  re- 
quire of  it,  when  it  is  notorious  that  the  bank,  after  doing  all 
this,  and  making  all  this  unheard  of  departure  from  the  princi- 
ples of  banking,  is  at  this  moment  the  most  sound  and  solvent 
institution  of  the  kind  in  tire  whole  world.  It  has  not  failed,  as 
it  should  have  done;  and  now  it  is  brought  up  in  judgment,  and 
denounced  for  its  imprudence,  when  the  facts  have  proved  that 
it  passed  through  the  supposed  crisis  with  all  ease  and  safety, 
and  at  the  same  time  saved  the  country  from  embarrassment 
and  ruin. 

This,  sir,  is  the  main  proof  adduced  by  the  president  and  his 
secretary  in  support  of  their  charge  against  the  bank.  They 
cannot  conceive  any  other  motive  for  such  a course  on  the 
part  of  the  bank,  unless  it  must  have  been  to  interfere  with  the 
election  of  general  Jackson  to  the  presidency!  Unfortunately, 
however,  a great  part  of  this  conduct  of  Ihe  bank,  took  place 
long  before.  General  Jackson  was  elected  in  the  winter  of  1832; 
but  this  course  commenced  in  June,  1831,  and  readied  its  cul- 
minating point  in  May,  1832.  This  was  before  it  was  known 
wliat  course  he  would  take  in  relation  to  the  bank,  before  his 
veto  had  made  its  appearance.  Sir,  all  I shall  say  farther  on 
this  point,  is,  that  the  intellect  must  be  horribly  perverted,  which 
can  see  in  this  noble  policy  nothing  but  an  interference  in  the 
president’s  election. 

I have  now  gone  through  all  those  charges  against  the  bank, 
which  are  worthy  of  consideration:  and  now  call  the  house  to 
the  urgent  considerations  which  impel  us  to  act  on  a subject 
so  important.  I need  not  tell  this  house  of  the  alarm,  the  em- 
barrassment, the  utter  ruin,  which  is  impending  over  the  com- 
munity. I need  not  refer  to  the  accounts  which  are  coming  in 
upon  us  by  every  mail.  You  can  look  neither  on  the  right  hand 
nor  the  left,  but  you  see  the  public  distress  and  dismay.  Sir, 
shall  we  do  nothing  to  arrest  this  desolating  torrent?  Shall  we 
not  interpose  our  constitutional  power,  and  save  the  country 
from  the  effects  of  executive  usurpation?  Surely  we  are  called 
upon  by  the  most  solemn  considerations  connected  with  liberty 
and  the  constitution.  The  executive  power  has  seized  upon 
the  public  treasure:  where  is  it? — where  has  it  fled? — No  man 
here  can  tell.  By  yvhat  authority  has  it  been  taken  out  of  the 
bank?  Let  any  man  answer  me  that.  Sir,  let  us  vindicate 
the  power  of  this  house,  now  set  at  nought.  Let  us  show 
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this  president  that  if  he  attempts  to  compel  the  free  judg-  j 
ment  of  this  body  by  forestalling  usi  he  shall  not  accomplish 
his  purpose.  Sir,  why  did  he  not  wait  till  congress  met?  I 
will  tell  you  why.  He  feared  that,  if  he  did,  he  could  not 
get  a majority  of  this  house  to  do  what,  when  once  done,  he 
hoped  to  get  a majority  to  sanction.  Sir,  the  president  is  a 
military  ’man,  he  knows  what  has  often  been  the  etfeet  of  a 
leader  throwing  himself  at  once  into  the  breach  and  calling  upon 
his  troops  to  follow  him.  This  was  the  reason,  sir.  He  has 
done  the  deed.  And  now  his  secretary  comes  here  with,  1 had 
almost  said,  the  impudent  pretext,  that  the  calamity  of  the  coun- 
try produced  by  the  bank  was  so  pressing  that  he  dared  not 
wait.  Dared  not  wait,  sir!  He  had  only  to  say,  the  president 
will  not  act  till  congress  shall  meet,  and  all  embarrassment 
would  have  been  at  an  end.  But  no,  sir.  The  executive  thrust 
himself  forward,  and  placed  things  in  such  a posture  that  he 
hoped  congress  would  be  cut  off  from  exercising  its  own  free 
agency.  Why,  sir,  what  have  we  already  heard?  A gentleman 
front  New  York,  (Mr.  Beardsley),  says,  he  is  alarmed  that  the 
idea  should  even  be  mentioned  of  having  the  deposites  restored; 
he  says  it  is  impossible;  the  country  is  so  embarrassed  it  can 
never  stand  it.  The  deposites  are  gone,  they  can  never  go 
back.  Well,  sir,  it  is  true  that  their  restoration  might  produce 
some  difficulty,  and  for  this  reason  I made  my  resolution  per- 
spective in  its  form.  For  though  it  would  be  no  more  than 
strict  justice  to  compel  the  restoration  of  what  has  been  unlaw- 
fully and  oppressively  taken  away,  I had  rather  indemnify  the 
bank  than  distress  the  country. 

I know  I shall  be  told  that  the  picture  of  the  public  distress  is 
exaggerated.  Indeed,  a gentleman  from  New  York,  (Mr.  Van- 
derjioel),  has  courteously  said  to  the  house  that  it  is  “all  hum- 
bug.” Sir,  it  is  a melancholy  humbug.  I ask,  is  there  any 
man  now,  (whatever  might  have  been  the  case  the  other  day), 
is  there  one  here  who  will  now  say  that  the  alarm  is  unfounded? 
Or  will  any  man  in  his  senses  say  to  me,  and  to  this  people,  that 
it  is  not  the  removal  of  the  deposites  which  has  caused  that 
distress?  I presume  there  is  not  one  here  who  will  have  the 
audacity.  Sir,  I had  no  conception  of  what  the  miserable  tam- 
pering of  the  government  had  produced.  I have  been  astonish- 
ed, on  reading  my  letters,  to  discover  the  extent  of  the  alarm, 
and  the  misery  it  is  producing.  It  is  not  confined  to  the  mer- 
chants. It  cannot  be  confined  to  them.  What  touches  them 
must  ultimately  touch  all.  It  is  a wave,  that,  once  raised,  will 
not  subside  till  it  has  flowed  over  the  entire  face  of  the  com- 
munity. 

[Mr.  McD.  here  alluded  to  facts  in  the  reduction  of  the  price 
of  cotton,  and  argued  to  show  that  it  had  been  produced  by  the 
scarcity  of  money  consequent  upon  the  derangement  of  the 
currency.] 

So  much,  sir,  for  an  interest  which  I personally  understand. 
And  I can  readily  conceive,  if  such  is  the  effect  on  the  planters, 
What  it  must  be  on  those  whose  property  lies  in  stocks.  [He 
here  alluded  to  the  fall  in  the  Girard  bank  stock,  from  70  to  54 
per  cent.] 

Sir,  cried  Mr.  McD.  in  what  is  this  to  end?  What  is  to  be  the 
consummation?  I do  not  profess  to  know  exactly  what  is  the 
object;  but  I can  tell  you  what  the  end  must  certainly  be — the 
sacrifice  of  the  honest  and  the  industrious,  to  make  princes  of 
brokers,  speculators  and  stock  jobbers.  That  will  be  the  end. 
And  are  we  not  called  on  by  every  solemn,  by  every  weighty 
Consideration  of  duty  to  the  country,  to  interpose  and  prevent  it? 

In  conclusion,  I have  only  to  observe,  that,  if  you  sanction 
this  deed  of  the  executive,  you  will  add  to  all  the  private  and 
personal  distress  it  lias  already  produced,  th*  great  public  evil 
of  having  created  a system  that  must  and  will  be  destructive  of 
the  public  liberty.  Before  we  meet  again,  this  system  of  bank- 
ing, if  permitted  to  succeed,  will  have  extended  itself  over  the 
whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  the  state  banks  will 
have  become  so  perfectly,  so  firmly  linked  together,  and  so  as- 
sociated with  the  political  purposes  of  the  government,  that  no 
human  power  can  rescue  us  from  the  hand  that  wields  the 
whole.  The  man  who  controls  a bank,  controls  all  who  are 
indebted  to  that  bank;  and  thus,  by  sanctioning  the  meretricious 
union  of  money  with  power,  you  deliver  up  your  country  into 
chains  which  nothing  but  a Divine  inteiposition  can  ever  break 
or  dissolve. 

Mr.  McDuffie,  about  half  past  3 o’clock,  having  suspended  his 
remarks,  the  house  adjourned. 

— - @ 9i'»" 

UNITED  STATES  BANK. 

Bank  United  States,  Nov.  5, 1833. 

Sir:  Permit  me  to  ask  your  particular  attention  to  a draft 
for  $500,000,  in  favor  of  the  cashier  of  the  Girard  bank,  which 
has  been  brought  into  your  account  transmitted  by  this  day’s 
mail. 

The  uniform  practice  has  been  for  the  treasury  to  transmit  to 
the  bank  a weekly  statement  of  the  drafts  drawn  by  him  on  the 
bank  and  its  offices.  This  statement  in  its  terms  purports  to  be, 
and  has  always  been  deemed  to  be,  a complete  list  of  all  the 
drafts  on  the  bank — so  well  understood  was  this,  that  when  an 
omission  was  brought  to  your  notice  by  my  predecessor,  you 
answered  on  the  15th  August,  1829,  explaining  that  the  omis- 
sion was  accidental,  and  adding,  “I  now  beg  leave  to  enclose  a 
statement  of  the  transfer  referred  to,  and  will  cause  you  to  be 
properly  notified  of  such  as  may  be  directed  hereafter.”  Never- 
theless, a draft  for  $100,000  on  the  office  of  this  bank  in  Balti- 
more in  favor  of  the  Union  Bank  of  Maryland,  and  a draft  on 
this  bank,  also  in  favor  of  the  Union  Bank  of  Maryland,  for  a 


like  sum  of  $100,000,  of  which  drafts  no  mention  was  made  in 
the  lists  transmitted  to  the  bank,  have  been  presented  and  paid. 

On  Saturday  the  2d  irist.  this  draft  for  $500,000  in  favor  of 
the  cashier  of  the  Girard  Bank,  was  presented,  although  since 
the  date  of  this  draft  nearly,  a month  had  elapsed,  and  we  have 
received  from  you  five  lists  of  drafts  in  which  this  was  not  men- 
tioned, yet  it  has  been  paid  from  a desire,  to  do  honor  to  any 
thing  which  bears  your  signature.  But  the  appearance  in  suc- 
cession of  these  large  drafts  without  being  notified  in  your  lists 
which  embrace  the  minutest  sums,  makes  it  necessary  for  the 
security  of  the  bank,  to  receive  your  instruction  in  regard  to 
them.  Will  you  therefore  have  the  goodness  to  inform  me 
whether  it  is  your  desire  that  these  lists  shall  serve  as  a guide 
to  the  bank,  to  he  treated  as  letters  of  advice  of  the  drafts,  and 
forming  a security  against  the  payment  of  those  not.  recognized 
by  you,  or  whether  you  authorise  the  payment  of  drafts  bearing 
your  signature,  although  you  do  not  advise  the  bank  of  their 
having  been  issued? 

I am,  &c.  S.  JAUDON,  cashier. 

John  Campbell,  esq.  treasurer  of  the  U.  S.  Washington. 

Treasury  of  the  IT.  S.  Nov.  8,  1833. 
Sir:  I have  received  your  letter  oflhe  5th  inst.  calling  my  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  of  certain  treasury  drafts  having  been  paid  to 
the  bank  of  the  United  States  and  its  office  at  Baltimore,  the  is- 
suing of  which  had  not  been  notified  to  the  bank  in  the  weekly 
statement. 

The  general  practice  in  the  office  of  furnishing  to  the  bank  at 
the  close  of  each  week,  a statement  of  the  drafts  and  warrants 
on  it  and  its  offices,  issued  during  the  week  is  readily  acknow- 
ledged, a practice  which  I found  in  operation  when  I entered 
the  treasury,  and  adopted  by  the  department,  I presume,  as  a 
mere  matter  of  convenience  to  the  bank  in  settling  its  accounts 
with  its  branches,  and  with  this  office,  and  not  o t security  to  the 
bankas  you  have  supposed.  Desirous  to  afford  every  facility 
to  the  bank  in  its  transactions  with  this  office,  which  it  had  re- 
ceived from  my  predecessor,  I had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  upon 
being  informed  that  the  transfer  drafts  had  been  omitted  in  the 
weekly  statements,  that  the  former  practice  should  be  con- 
tinued. 

The  drafts  in  question,  however,  were  not  of  the  usual  kind, 
and  did  not  properly  belong  to  the  usual  weekly  statement. 
They  were  issued  by  direction  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
to  be  used  in  the  event  of  certain  contingencies,  upon  failure  of 
which  they  were  to  be  returned  to  the  treasury  and  cancelled. 
Had  they  been  inserted  in  the  weekly  statement,  they  would 
have  led  at  once  to  a deduction  from  the  treasurer’s  account, 
when  it  was  hoped  and  expected  that  the  occasion  might  not 
arise  for  presenting  them  for  payment.  Upon  presenting  them 
for  this  purpose,  the  banks  in  whose  favor  they  were  drawn, 
were  instructed  to  give  immediate  notice  to  this  office,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  inserted  in  the  weekly  statements.  This  you 
will  find  was  accordingly  done,  by  referring  to  the  statements 
of  the  12th  ult.  At  what  time  the  practice  of  furnishing  the  week- 
ly statements  originated  I am  not  able  to  say,  but  the  only  use 
which  appeared  to  be  made  of  them  was  to  enable  the  bank  to 
keep  up  its  aggregate  account  with  the  treasury  and  the  bran- 
ches, as  before  stated. 

That  they  could  not  have  been  intended  “to  serve  as  letters 
of  advice  of  the  drafts,  or  as  forming  a security  to  the  bank  against 
those  not  recognized  by  the  treasurer,”  is  evident  from  the  fact 
(among  others),  that  the  draughts  reported  in  it,  being  issued  on 
any  day  in  the  week,  and  the  statement  not.  sent  until  the  close 
of  the  business  on  Saturday,  must  in  most  cases  have  been  pre- 
sented and  paid  before  the  statement  came  to  hand.  It  was  ne- 
vertheless, not  intended  to  take  the  bank  by  surprise.  The 
holders,  as  I understand,  were  requested  to  apprise  the  bank  of 
their  having  contingent  draughts  upon  it,  and  have  in  fact  been 
in  communication  with  the  bank  on  the  subject.  From  this 
statement  you  will  readily  perceive,  that  there  was  no  disposi- 
tion to  withhold  from  the  bank  any  information  that  had  been 
usual,  or  was  considered  necessary  for  the  convenience  of  the 
bank.  The  information  was  not  considered  necessary,  as  no- 
tice to  the  bank  at  the  time  the  draughts  were  issued,  and  the 
office  had  provided  the  means,  and  was  in  the  course  of  furnish- 
ing the  information  in  time-to  answer  the  only  purpose  ior  which 
it  was  believed  to  have  been  used. 

The  only  draughts  now  out,  of  the  contingent  character  above 
stated,  and  which  have  not  been  introduced  into  the  weekly 
statements,  are  three  draughts  for  $500,000  each,  on  the  branch  in 
New  York  in  favor  of  the  bank  of  America,  Mechanics’ bank 
and  the  Manhattan  Co.  all  of  New  York.  In  the  course  of  next 
week,  I shall  be  able  to  inform  you  whether  they  are  intended 
to  be  used,  or  to  be  returned  to  this  office.  If  they  are  present- 
ed by  the  proper  officer  of  the  respective  banks  above  stated, 
they  will,  I hope  be  honored,  and  if  they  are  returned  I shall 
immediately  advise  you  of  it.  The  occasion  which  was  sup- 
posed to  make  draughts  of  this  description  proper  having  now 
passed,  I am  instructed  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  in- 
form you,  that  no  draughts  will  be  issued  but  such  as  are  in- 
tended to  be  presented  and  paid.  These  will  be  included  in 
the  weekly  statements  as  usual.  Whether  the  draughts  which 
may  be  presented  are  genuine  or  not,  or  payment  demanded  by 
the  person  lawfully  authorised  to  receive  it,  you  must  on  all  oc- 
casions as  heretofore  decide  for  yourself,  on  your  own  respon- 
sibility. I am,  very  respectfully,  sir,  vour  obedient  servant, 
JOHN  CAMPBELL,  treasurer  U.  S. 

S.  Jaudon,  esq.  cashier  bank  of  U.  S. 
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Bank  of  the  U.  S.  Nov.  15,  1833. 

Sir:  I have  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  your  letters  of  the 
8th  instant  in  which  you  inform  me  that  the  draughts  were 
issued  by  you  without  the  accustomed  notice  to  the  bank,  be- 
cause they  “were  not  of  the  usual  kind,”  and  were  “issued  by 
the  direction  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  to  be  used  in  the 
event  of  certain  contingencies.” 

Without  feeling  myself  disposed  or  authorised  to  say  any 
thing  as  to  the  general  character  of  these  draughts,  I am  con- 
strained to  recur  to  the  subject  for  the  purpose  of  apprizing  you 
that  such  draughts  are  so  entirely  at  variance  with  the  present 
instructions  of  the  treasury,  that  it  has  become  necessary,  as 
well  for  the  treasury  as  for  the  bank,  either  to  discontinue  the 
practice  of  drawing  without  notice,  or  else  to  make  the  instruc- 
tions conform  to  it. 

In  my  letter  of  the  5th  instant  I brought  to  your  notice  the  fact 
of  the  omission  of  the  draughts  on  the  weekly  statements,  be- 
cause the  draughts  being  drawn  on  distant  parts  of  the  estab- 
lishment, could  only  be  known  to  the  bank  at  Philadelphia  by 
your  weekly  statements,  and  because  the  suppression  from  these 
weekly  lists  of  draugiits  outstanding  for  many  weeks  seem  to 
require  some  explanation  should  be  requested.  Your  reply  that 
it  was  not  necessary  to  notice  them  as  a matter  of  security  to 
the  bank,  because  the  draughts  drawn  in  the  course  of  the  week 
might  be  presented  before  the  list  sent  at  the  end  of  the  week 
eould  reach  the  bank,  is  undoubtedly  true.  The  weekly  lists 
are  for  the  general  information  of  the  bank,  but  you  are  perfect- 
ly aware,  that  in  order  to  supply  this  very  defect  in  the  weekly 
statements,  and  for  the  very  express  purpose  of  giving  a notice 
contemporaneous  with  the  draft  itself,  you  furnish  a daily  list  to 
the  bank,  and  to  every  branch  drawn  upon,  of  the  draughts 
drawn  upon  them  respectively  on  that  day,  and  this  with  the 
avowed  specified  object  of  guarding  the  bank  against  frauds. 
Your  circular  and  “confidential”  letter  to  the  cashier  of  the 
bank,  and  to  the  cashiers  of  all  the  branches,  is  in  these  words: 
“Treasury  of  the  United  States,  June  23 d,  1829. 
“Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  of  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  under  date  of  the  22d  instant,  I have  the  honor  to 
inform  you  that  a daily  list,  to  commence  with  the  26th  instant, 
will  be  transmitted  to  you  by  this  office  of  the  warrants  that 
may  be  directed  during  the  day  to  your  institution  for  payment. 
It  is  believed  that  this  measure  is  calculated  to  prevent  frauds  up- 
on the  banks;  and  as  a precaution  against  its  falling  into  impro- 
per hands,  the  list  will  not  be  accompanied  by  any  letter  or  ex- 
planatory remark,  but  will  merely  contain  the  number  of  the 
warrant,  whether  on  account  of  the  treasury,  war,  or  navy  de- 
partment, the  name  of  the  party  in  whose  favor  it  is  drawn, 
and  the  amount.  I am  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 

(Signed)  JOHN  CAMPBELL, 

Treasurer  of  the  United  Spates.” 
You  will  readily  perceive  that  according  to  this  letter  the 
treasury,  in  order  to  prevent  frauds  upon  the  bank,  gives  a daily 
list  of  draughts  daily  drawn,  and  for  fear  tins  very  daily  list  might 
be  perverted,  it  was  framed  in  a particular  manner,  so  as  not  to 
be  intelligible  if  it  fell  into  improper  hands. 

The  officers  to  whom  thjsMetter  was  addressed  naturally  pre- 
sumed that  this,  daily  and  Confidentially  communicated,  was  to 
serve  as  a guide  and  check  on  the  draughts  themselves,  and  the 
treasury  was  apprized  thatno  draughtsshould  be  paid  unless  they 
were  on  these  lists.  Of  this  fact  the  files  of  the  treasury  fur- 
nish this  illustration.  The  cashier  of  the  branch  at  New  York 
wrote  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  on  the  12th  of  April,  1830. 

1 beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  the  advice  of  draughts  from 
the  treasury  on  this  branch.  The  following  were  presented 
some  days  since,  and  payment  refused  for  want  of  advice,  viz: 
War:  588,  John  Biddle  $170 

585,  do.  7,577  56 

587,  do.  752  12 

588,  do.  1,016 

r “All  those  advised  on  the  7th  and  8th  instants  are  without  the 
names  of  the  parties  to  whom  they  were  given, and  no  discrimi- 
nation as  to  army  or  navy,  I shall  in  future  refuse  to  pay  in  all 
cases  where  advice  is  not  given. 

I have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  ROBINSON,  cashier. 
Hon.  S.  D.  Ingham,  secretary  of  the  treasury,  Washington .” 
This  letter  was  referred  to  you  by  the  secretary,,  and  in  your 
answer,  dated  the  17th  of  April,  1830,  you  say— “Your  refusal 
to  pay  the  warrants  is  considered  quite  proper.  The  inconve 
nience  which  the  parties  may  have  incurred  from  it  is  indeed 
much  to  be  regretted,  but  a payment  without  advice  would  be 
upon  the  responsibility  of  the  bank.’?  You  cannot  fail  to  per- 
ceive the  embarrassment  to  which  the  relations  between  the 
treasury  and  the  bank  are  now  subjected — and  the  example  of 
the  branch  at  New  York  is  worthy  of  special  attention.  You 
have  been  sending  to  that  branch  a daily  list  professing  to  give 
a description  of  every  draught  drawn  upon  the  branch  on  that 
day.  The  cashier  receives  this  and  confides  in  it.  He  has  al 
ready  refused  to  pay  draughts  not  on  that  list,  and  the  treasury 
has  directed  him  to  refuse  in  future.  Yet  it  now  appears  that 
while  his  daily  list  contains  the  most  trifling  sums,  there  are 
drawn  upon  him  three  checks  of  $500,000,  each  without  any, 
the  least  notice  of  them  on  either  the  daily  list  or  the  weekly 
list.  The  consequence  is,  that  had  they  been  pre?ented  a week 
ago,  the  payment  of  them  would  necessarily  have  been  refused, 
and  the  treasury  draught  have  been  dishonored  in  consequence 
of  the  treasury  instructions.  They  would  be  dishonored  now, 
but  that  in  order  to  give  every  facility  to  the  business  of  the 


treasury,  the  cashier  was  by  me  apprized  of  them,  and  autho- 
rised to  pay  them  after  the  receipt  of  your  letter.  You  further 
state  that,  “the  holders  of  the  draughts,  were  requested  to  ap- 
prize the  bank  of  their  having  contingent  draughts  upon  it — and 
have  in  fact  been  in  communication  with  the  bank  upou  the 
subject:”  and  you  add,  that  “from  this  statement  you  will  rea- 
dily perceive  that  there  was  no  disposition  to  withhold  from 
the  bank  any  information  that  had  been  usual,  or  was  consider- 
ed necessary  for  the  convenience  of  the  bank.” 

I am  perfectly  satisfied  that  you  would  never  consent  to  any 
thing  calculated  to  mislead  or  to  deceive  the  bank,  and  yet  you 
cannot,  I think,  fail  to  perceive  to  how  many  difficulties  this 
statement  is  exposed.  You  observe  that,  “there  was  no  dispo- 
sition to  withhold  from  the  bank  any  information  that  had  been 
usual.”  Yet  the  weekly  lists  were  usual — the  daily  lists  were 
not  only  usual — but  were  declared  by  the  treasury  itself  indis- 
pensable. Yet  these  were  withheld.  You  further  remark  that 
the  holders  of  the  draughts  were  requested  to  apprize  the  bank 
of  their  existence.  If  so,  the  treasury  must  have  thought  it 
necessary  that  the  bank  should  be  informed  of  it,  and  the  ques- 
tion naturally  occurs,  why  should  not  that  information  have 
been  given  in  the  usual  and  regular  way,  rather  than  leave  it 
to  the  uncertain  compliance  with  a request  by  the  holder  of 
the  draughts,  for  it  appears  by  the  report  of  the  cashier  of  the 
branch  in  New  York  that  he  has  received  no  notice  of  the  ex- 
istence of  these  outstanding  draughts  except  through  me. 

I am  the  less  surprised  at  the  omission,  since  even  with  the 
disposition  which'  you  have  yourself  manifested  to  communi- 
cate accurate  information  to  the  bank,  one  of  these  very 
draughts  seems  to  have  escaped  your'  own  notice.  Thus  in 
your  letter  of  the  8th  inst.  you  state  that  “the  only  draughts 
now  out  of  the  contingent  character  above  stated,  and  which 
have  not  been  introduced  into  tfie  weekly  statements,  are 
three  draughts  for  $500,000  each,  on  the  branch  in  New  York.” 
Now  on  the  4th  instant  a draught  for  $100,000  on  the  branch  at 
Baltimore  was  paid,  bearing  date  the  4th  of  October.  Of  this 
draught  no  advice  bas  ever  yet  been  received  from  you  in  the 
weekly  list.  Allow  me  then  to  repeat  my  request  that  if  these 
daily  and  weekly  statements  are  to  be  continued,  they  may  be 
rendered,  what  they  profess  to  be — accurate  accounts  ou 
whichethe  bank  may  rely  in  the  arrangements  of  its  business. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  JAUDON,  cashier. 

John  Campbell,  esq.,  treasurer  United  States,  Washington. 

Treasury  of  the  United  States,  Nov.  25, 1833. 
Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  15th  instant,  in  reply  to  mine  of  the 
8tli,  in  relation  to  certain  transfer  draughts,  which  were  issued, 
as  I had  informed  you,  in  compliance  with  the  instructions  of 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  I received  in  due  time. 

A desire  that  the  transactions  of  this  office  with  the  bank 
may  be  correctly  understood,  and  that  certain  communications 
of  mine  to  which  your  letter  has  had  reference,  may  be  more 
fully  explained,  which  I perceive  have  been  entirely  misappre- 
hended, induce  me  to  trouble  you  with  this  reply.  You  inform 
me  that  “such  draughts  are  so  entirely  at  variance  with  thepre- 
sent  instructions  of  the  treasury,  that  it  has  become  necessary, 
as  well  for  the  treasury  as  for  the  bank,  either  to  discontinue 
the  practice  of  drawing  without  notice,  or  else  to  make  the  in- 
structions conform  to  it;”  and  you  refer  me  to  a letter  of  mine 
of  the  22d  of  June,  1829,  communicating  certain  instructions  of 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  requiring  daily  lists  of  the  war- 
rants directed  to  the  bank  lor  payment  during  the  day,  as  the 
instructions  of  the  treasury  which  have  not  been  complied  with 
by  not  furnishing  a list  of  certain  transfer  draughts.  A 
reference  to  those  instructions  cannot  fail  to  disclose  to  you 
that  you  have  entirely  misunderstood  them.  What  are  they? 
They  are  that  “a  daily  list  wiil  be  transmitted  to  you  by  this 
office,  of  the  warrants  that  may  be  directed  during  the  day  to 
your  institution  for  payment.”  Nothing  is  said  in  these  in- 
structions of  furnishing  a daily  list  of  transfer  draughts.. 

It  surely  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  point  out  to  you  the  ma- 
nifest difference  between  a warrant  with  the  treasurer’s  order 
annexed  to  it,  directed  to  the  bank  for  payment  of  money  out 
of  the  treasury,  and  a transfer  draught  issued  by  the  order  of 
the  secretary  to  transfer  public  funds  from  one  bank  to  another. 
There  never  have  been  any  instructions  from  the  treasury  re- 
quiring me  to  furnish  daily  lists  of  transfer  drafts;  they  never 
have  been  included  in  a single  instance,  in  the  daily  lists  of 
warrants,  that  have  been  directed  during  the  day  for  payment. 

The  transfer  draughts  are  included  in  the  weekly  statements, 
not  to  guard  the  bank  against  frauds,  as  you  have  supposed,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  general  information  in  regulating  the  treasu- 
rer’saggregate  account  with  the  bank  and  its  branches.  You 
proceed  to.  state,  however,  that  I must  be  “perfectly  aware 
that  to  supply  this  defect  in  the  weekly  statement,  and  for  the 
express  purpose  of  giving  a notice  contemporaneous  with  the 
draught  itself,  a daily  list  is  furnished  to  the  bank  and  every 
branch  drawn  on,  of  the  draughts  drawn  upon  them  respective- 
ly on  that  day,  and  that  with  the  avowed  specified  purpose  of 
guarding  the  bank  against  frauds.”  How  can  the  daily  list  of 
warrants  be  intended  for  such  a purpose  in  relation  to  transfer 
draughts,  when  the  transfer  draughts  are  never  included  in  it, 
and  when  no  daily  lists  of  transfer  draughts  have  ever  been  fur- 
nished? 

The  draughts  alluded  to  were  not  included  in  the  usual  week- 
ly statements,  for  the  reasons  stated  in  my  last  letter.  It  was 
not  known  certainly  whether  they  would  be  presented  and  paid, 
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or  returned  to  the  department  and  cancelled.  It  was  therefore 
thought  the  most  correct  course  not  to  include  them  in  the 
amount  drawn  for  during  the  week  by  this  office,  until  it  was 
known  they  were  to  be  paid;  and  the  holders  were  directed  to 
give  the  proper  information  to  the  treasury,  if  the  draughts 
were  intended  to  be  used.  If  they  had  been  included  in  the 
amount  drawn  for  during  the  week,  and  not  paid,  an  erroneous 
exhibition  of  the  treasurer’s  account  would  have  been  the  con- 
sequence. 

It  was  satisfactorily  shown  in  my  letter  of  the  8th,  that  the 
practice  of  furnishing  weekly  reports  to  the  bank,  of  the  draughts 
drawn  on  it  and  its  branches  during  the  week,  being  anterior  to 
my  entrance  into  the  treasury,  was  continued  as  a matter  of 
convenience  to  the  bank,  for  general  information,  and  not  as 
required  by  any  treasury  instructions,  and  that  the  mode  in 
which  the  contingent  draughts  were  intended  to  be  reported  in 
these  statements,  was  suitable  to  the  character  and  object  of 
these  statements.  The  question  therefore  now  remaining, 
seems  only  to  be,  whether  it  was  usual,  or  was  required  by  the 
treasury  instructions,  for  the  treasurer  to  give  daily  or  contem- 
poraneous notice  of  the  transfer  draughts  to  the  bank  or  branch- 
es on  which  they  were  drawn. 

To  this  question  the  negative  can  be  confidently  affirmed — 

In  the  circular  letter  from  this  office  of  23d  June,  1829,  writ- 
ten by  direction  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  quoted-by 
you  at  length,  the  banks  are  informed,  that  a daily  list  will  be 
“transmitted  to  them  of  the  warrants  that  may  be  directed  to 
them,  during  the  day  for  payment ,”  which  list  to  prevent  its 
being  used  in  case  it  should  fall  into  improper  hands,  “will 
merely  contain  the  number  of  the  warrant,  whether  on  account 
of  the  treasury,  war  or  navy  department,  the  name  of  the  party 
in  whose  favor  it  is  drawn,  and  the  amount.”  It  was  on  war- 
rants designated  as  war  warrants  that  the  branch  at  New  York 
refused  to  make  payments  without  advice,  and  not  transfer 
draughts,  and  the  refusal  to  pay  the  warrant,  I of  course  ap- 
proved, as  the  notice  in  such  case  was  required  by  the  regula- 
tions of  the  treasury.  If  any  doubt  remained  upon  this  subject, 
the  history  of  these  warrants  will  sufficiently  show  the  practice, 
of  the  office  in  this  respect,  and  the  perfect  understanding  of  it 
on  the  part  of  the  branch  bank  of  New  York,  for  on  the  day  that 
the  cashier  refused  to  pay  the  warrant  for  want  of  notice,  Ire 
paid  transfer  draught  No.  94  for  $200,000,  without  notice,  and 
three  days  after  transfer  draught  No.  96  for  $100,000,  without 
notice. 

I need  scarce  add  that  the  failure  to  report  draught  No.  547, 
for  $100,000  on  the  Baltimore  office,  in  the  statement  of  the  9th 
inst.  was  an  omission  of  the  clerk.  It  was,  nevertheless,  not 
“outstanding”  at  the  time  my  letter  was  written,  having  been 
paid  on  the  4th,  and  doubtless  immediately  reported  to  you. 

The  charter  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  has  given  to  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  the  sole  power  of  ordering  transfers  of 
the  public  funds  from  place  to  place,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
public  service,  and  he  of  course  must  judge  of  their  necessity 
and  legality.  It  therefore  would  be  out  of  place  in  me  to  offer 
any  observations  as  to  the  character  of  the  draughts  to  which 
some  allusion  has  been  made.  He  is  responsible  to  the  nation 
for  the  proper  exercise  of  this  power,  and  of  course  cannot  be 
controlled  in  it  by  any  officer  of  the  treasury  or  of  the  bank,  as 
I conceive.  The  charter  of  the  bank  provides,  “that  whenever 
required  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  the  said  corporation 
shall  give  the  neceesary  facilities  for  transferring  the  public 
funds  from  place  to  place,  within  the  United  States  or  the  terri- 
tories thereof,  and  for  distributing  the  same  in  payment  of  the 
public  creditors.”  The  form  in  which  this  power,  thus  confid- 
ed to  the  secretary,  is  to  be  carried  into  effect,  he  has  prescrib- 
ed in  his  irfstructions  to  the  bank,  of  May  28th,  1829,  and  were 
accordingly  communicated  to  all  the  banks  in  which  there  were 
public  funds.  These  instructions  are  as  follows: 

“When  transfers  are  to  be  made  of  public  funds  from  one 
bank  to  another,  the  treasurer  will  issue  a transfer  draught  upon 
the  bank  in  which  the  funds  may  be  at  his  credit  in  favor  of  the 
bank  to  which  they  are  to  be  transferred,  to  the  amount  requir- 
ed, stating  that  it  is  to  be  placed  to  his  credit  in  such  bank. 
This  draught  will  be  recorded  by  the  register,  who  will  authen- 
ticate the  record  by  his  signature  upon  the  draught,  and  will 
finally  receive  the  written  sanction  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasu- 
ry .» 

The  transfer  draught  signed  by  the  treasurer,  register  and  se- 
cretary in  pursuance  of  these  instructions,  is  the  form  prescrib- 
ed by  the  secretary  for  carrying  into  effect  the  power  confided 
to  his  discretion  of  ordering  transfers  of  the  public  funds  from 
place  to  place.  It  was  adopted  to  give  authenticity  to  the  or- 
der, and  to  enable  the  treasurer  to  render  ah  accurate  account 
of  the  state  of  the  public  funds  in  the  bank  and  its  branches, 
and  not  in  consequence  of  his_  having  any  discretion  or  control 
over  the  subject.  He  has  therefore  rigidly  and  strictly  conform- 
ed to  all  the  instructions  given  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
on  this  subject,  and  whenever  he  shall  direct  that  daily  notices 
of  transfer  draughts  as  well  as  of  warrants,  shall  be  transmitted 
to  the  banks  by  this  office,  those  instruction?  shall  with  great 
pleasure  be  complied  with  on  mv  part,  but  until  such  instruc- 
tions are  given,  the  practice  of  this  office  will  be  continued  as 
heretofore. 

When  disbursements  of  money  are  to  be  made  out  of  the 
treasury,  the  law  has  pointed  out  the  duties  of  the  treasurer. 
Such  disbursements  are  to  be  made  alone  upon  the  warrant  of 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  countersigned  by  the  comptroller, 
and  recorded  and  authenticated  by  the  signature  of  the  register; 


and  by  the  regulations  of  the  treasury  of  the  28th  of  May,  1829, 
which  were  also  communicated  to  all  the  banks  in  which  there 
were  public  deposites,  the  treasurer  is  required  to  write  his  or- 
der for  the  payment  of  the  money  upon  the  warrant.  And  by 
another  regulation  the  treasurer  is  required  to  transmit  to  the 
bank  a daily  list  of  the  warrants  thus  directed  during  the  day  to 
the  bank  for  payment.  These  regulations  have  been,  and  will 
continue  to  be  uniformly  complied  with.  I am  very  respectful- 
ly, sir,  your  obedient  servant,  JOHN  CAMPBELL, 

treasurer  of  th  e United  States. 

S.  Jaudon,  esq.  cashier  of  the  bank  of  the  U.  S.  Philadelphia. 

Bank  of  the  United  States,  Dec.  9th,  1833. 

Sir:  My  absence  from  Philadelphia  when  your  favor  of  the 
25th  u It . reached  there,  and  much  occupation  since  my  teturn, 
have  prevented  an  early  reply  to  it.  This  I shall  now  make  as 
briefly  as  possible.  You  account  for  the  omission  to  give  daily 
notice  of  what  you  have  called  the  “contingent  draughts,”  for 
$2,300,000,  by  saying  that  you  had  agreed  to  give  notice  only  of 
warrants,  and  not  of  transfer  draughts.  Now  it  cannot  fail,  I 
think,  to  occur  to.  you,  that  these  “contingent  draughts”  are 
not  in  their  nature  at  all  transfe'r  draughts  in  the  sense  hitherto 
understood,  but  are  iri/faet  mere  warrants. 

The  transfer  draughts,  as  you  justly  state,  arise  under  that 
provision  of  the  charter  which  obliges  the  bank,  whenever  re- 
quired by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  to  give  the  necessary  fa- 
cilities for  transferring  the  public  funds  from  place  to  place , 
within  the  United  States  or-territories  thereof,  and  for  distribut- 
ing the  same  in  payment  of  the  public  creditors,  without  charg- 
ing commissions  or  claiming  allowance  on  account  of  difference  of 
exchange.  Accordingly  the  transfer  draught  was  designed  to 
direct  the  bank  to  make  transfers.  Its  very  name  imports  it — 
its  very  words  order  it.  It  runs: 

“Pay  to — or  order  $ , to  be  placed  to  my  credit  in  that 

[office  or  bank,”  as  the  case  may  be],  that  is,  it  directs 

the  bank  to  place  a credit  in  favor  of  the  treasurer  in  such 
another  place— whether  it  be  a branch  of  this  bank  or  a state 
bank. 

The  contingent  draught,  although  it  is  in  the  same  form  as 
the  transfer  draught,  has  not  one  of  its  qualities.  It  is  called  a 
transfer  draught— yet  it  directs  nothing  to  be  transferred— it  is 
issued  under  a provision  that  the  bank  shall  transfer  the  public 
money  from  place  to  place,  without  charging  for  the  rate  of  ex- 
change, yet  it  is  issued  in  favor  of  a bank  in  the  same  place,  not 
distant  one  hundred  yards,  and  where  no  difference  of exchange 
was  possible.  The  arrangement  of  1819,  stipulates  that  a cer- 
tain time  shall  be  allowed  for  making  transfers  from  plaee  to 
place.  But  this  contingent  draught  is  immediate  and  peremptory 
and  admits  of  no  delay.  How  nearly  it  resembles  the  ordinary 
warrant  may  be  seen  from  their  respective  forms.  The  warrant 
runs  thus: 

“Pay  to  A.  B.  or  order,  out  of  the  appropriation  named  in  the 
margin  $ 

This  transfer  draught  runs: 

’ “Pay  to  A.  B.  cashier  of or  order  $ to  be  placed 

to  my  credit  in  that  bank.” 

This  transfer  draught  like  the  warrant  is  endorsed  in  blank 
just  as  an. ordinary  check — it  is  in’  point  of  fact  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a warrant  at  sight.  The  very  name  of  a contin- 
gent draught  is  a financial  novelty — and  so  far  as  is  intelligible 
in  this  case,  it  describes  an  order  for  $2,300,000  on  the  bank, 
not  merely  without  notice  of  its  existence — but  with  the  strong- 
est presumption  against  its  existence  and  dependent  for  its  im- 
mediate presentation  on  contingencies  which  the  bank  did  not 
know,  and  the  treasury  could  not  control.  Thus  you  state  that 
the  holders  of  these,  draughts  “were  directed  to  give  the  proper 
information  to  the  treasury  if  the  draughts  were  intended  to  be 
used,”  yet  in  fact  the  holders  could  not  themselves  know  whe- 
ther they  meant  to  present  them  an  hour  before  the  actual  pre- 
sentation. What  I ventured  to  state  was,  that  while  you  pro- 
fessed to  give  notice  of  all  the  smallest  demands  on  the  bank, 
you  avoid  giving  notice  of  the  demands  for  between  2 and 
$3,000,000,  of  precisely  the  same  character,  and  the  existence 
of  which  it  was  far  more  necessary  for  the  bank  to  know.  But 
supposing  all  this  to  be  exactly  as  you  view  it — supposing  this 
transfer  draught  not  to  be  in  fact  a warrant,  and  therefore  not 
necesarily  to  he  included  in  the  daily  list,  one  thing  becomes 
inevitable.  If  this  transfer  draught  is  not  a warrant,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  it  is  a transfer  draught.  Then,  if  it  be  not  a warrant 
which  must  be  put  on  the  daily  list,  it  must  be  a draught  to  be 
put  on  the  weekly  list.  Now  it  was  not  put  upon  either.  Neither 
the  daily  list  which  you  sent  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
bank  against  frauds,  nor  the  weekly  list,  which  you  considered 
as  a matter  Of  convenience  to  the  bank  for  general  information, 
and  on  which  you  have  always  placed  the  transfer  draughts, 
contained  any  notice  whatever  of  these  draughts.  If  it  be  true 
that  you  never  put  a.  transfer  draught  on  the  daily  list,  it  is 
equally  true,  that  until  row  you  have  never  designedly  omitted 
one  from  the  weekly  list.  So  that  by  whatever  names  the 
draughts  on  the  list  be  called,  the  result  is  the  same — that  or- 
ders from  the  treasury  for  the  immediate  payment  by  the  bank,  of 
$2,300,000,  have  been  issued  without  the  habitual  notice  which 
lias  heretofore  been  always  given  of  similar  demands  upon  the 
bank.  Having  thus  for  the  sake  of  a clear  understanding  be- 
tween the  bank  and  the  treasury,  re-stated  my  views  of  the 
subject,  I will  only  add,  that  i am,  very  respectfully,  your  obe- 
dient, humble  servant,  S.  JAUDON,  cashier. 

J.  Cambell,  esq.  treasury  of  the  U.  States,  Washington , D.  C. 
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The  proceedings  of  congress  are  intensely  interesting, 
and  must  be  given  at  considerable  length.  Independent 
of  the  bank  questions , there  are  several  other  highly  ex- 
citing subjects-— such  as  the  West  India  trade,  (see  Mr. 
Sprague's  resolution  and  remarks),  the  “reforms”  of 
the  clerk  of  the  house  of  representatives,  or  Mr.  Davis' 
resolution  concerning  Mr.  Fletcher— the  dispute  with 
Alabama, 'opened  by  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Lewis* — and 
the  affairs  of  the  post  office  department— on  all  which 
long  and  severe  discussions  must  be  expected;  and  there 
are  also  many  other  great  points  of  controversy  already 
before  both  houses.  The  present  will,  probably,  form, 
“take  it  all  in  all,”  the  most  interesting,  arduous  and  im- 
portant session  that  ever  was  held,  any  of  those  which 
preceded  the  war  not  excepted. 

We  are  now  enabled  to  give  the  remainder  of  Mr. 
Polk's  speech. f Mr.  Binney  followed  in  reply  on  Tues- 
day last  and  concluded  on  Thursday,  and  his  speech  must 
have  a place;  but  we  much  doubt  our  ability  to  go  fur- 
ther  with  the  debate  in  the  house  than  to  insert  one  other 
speech  in  reply  to  that  of  Mr.  Binney,  and  thus  present 
two  on  each  side. 

A full  report  of  Mr.  Clay’s  speech  in  the  senate  has 
reached  us — which,  in  point  of  time,  has  a precedence, 
and  we  shall  endeavor  to  give  it  entire,  next  week— to  be 
followed,  as  speedily  as  practicable,  by  Mr.  Benton's  in 
reply.  After  which  we  shall  return  to  the  debate  in  the 
house,  as  just  above  suggested' — 'and,  most  probably,  be 
compelled  to  insert  only  parts  of  the  speeches  of  Messrs. 
Sotithard and  others,  in  the  senate:  for  the  plain  truth  is, 
that  we  are  so  much  pressed  by  long  articles  that  we 
know  not  how  to  present  and  record  them.  There  are 
.yet,  also,  several  important  documents  on  hand;  and  the 
state  of  the  “money  market”  is  such  with  us,  that  we  do 
not  feel  justified  in  publishing  many  more  extra  sheets — 
for  each  of  these  sheets* costs  upwards  of  125  dollars,  for 
materials  and  labor;  which  is  a large  sum — in  present 
circumstances. 

All  doubts  are  now  removed  concerning  the  operation 
of  the  tariff  law  of  1833,  as  to  the  duty  on  cotton  goods, 
so  far  as  the  operation  depends  on  treasury  instructions! 
There  was  an  erroneous  reading  of  Mr.  Secretary  JMc 
Lane's  instructions  of  the  20th  April,  1833,  [see  Regis- 
ter, vol.  44,  p.  159] — and  it  seems  to  have  been  a strange 
mistake!  for  persons  most  interested  believed  that  the 
minimum  principle,  as  to  such  goods,  would  not  cease 
to  have  effect  on  the  amount  of  the  duty  payable  until 
after  the  30th  June,  1842,  and  such  we  do  know  was  the 
intention  of  the  law:  but  we  understand  that  orders 
were  x-eceived  at  the  custom  house  in  Baltimore,  on 
Wednesday  last,  from  the  comptroller  of  the  treasury, 
which  do  away  the  minimums,  and  place  the  amount  of 
duties  to  be  collected  on  cottons  at  a simple  ad  valorem 
duty  of  25  per  cent,  on  the  cost — -which,  subjected  to  the 
first  reduction,  renders  the  present  duty  24^ per  cent,  on 
the  foreign  price,  or  actual  cost,  of  such  goods.  By  the 
act  of  1832,  plain  cottons  were  valued  at  30  cents,  and 

*Since  the,  preceeding  was  written  we  have  seen  a coirimu-. 
incation  from  the  governor  to  the  legislature  of  Alabama,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  chief  matters  in  dispute  have  been 
quieted,  by  his  negotiations  with  Mr.  Key,  [minister  of  the 
United  States  to  the  state  of  Alabama!]  The  soldier  who  shot 
Owen  having  deserted,  an  end  will  be  easily  put  to  that  case — 
and  the  settlers  in  the  new  counties  are  to  remain  undisturbed, 
and  the  orders  of  the  secretary  of  war  to  be  confined  exclusively 
to  the  locations  reserved  for  the  Indians,  &e.  The  United 
States  Telegraph  claims  this  as  a victory  of  nullification,  and  so 
it  seems  that  it  is. 

fMr.  Polk , in  his  speech,  has  a remark  about  the  private  (!) 
affairs  of  Messrs.  Gales  & Seaton,  to  which  they  have  respond- 
ed, out  of  respect  to  the  house  and  to  him — shewing  that  the 
statement  is  incorrect,  in  its  only  essential  part.  This  state- 
ment is  in  type— yet,  in  the  “making  up”  of  this  sheet  has  been 
necessarily  excluded;  but  as  an  act  of  justice  to  these  much  per- 
secuted printers , it  shall  have  a place  and  a record . 
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printed,  &c.  at  35  cents  the  square  yard,  for  a duty  of  25 
per  cent,  on  such  legal,  or  assumed  value.  The  duty 
then,  on  a square  yard  of  plain  cloth,  (and  the  same  rule 
applies  to  the  printed,  &c. ) such  as  is  worth,  or  now  sells 
for  eight  cents  in  our  market,  was  7^  cents,  the  square 
yard,  and  it  was  expected  that  one-tenth  only  of  the  excess 
of  real  duty  over  one  of  20  per  cent,  on  the  reed  cost,  would 
be  deducted,  at  stated  periods,  until  1842,  when  the  duty 
would  be  a simple  ad  valorem  one  of  20  per  cent.— but 
under  thik  instruction,  the  duty  on  a square  yard  of  cloth, 
costing  8 cents  in  a foreign  country,  will  be  only  1 cent 
8 mills,  or  24^ -per  cent,  on  the  8'cents  cost,  no  matter 
what  may  be  the  charges  or  additional  cost  of  importing 
it!  This  is  worse  than  it  was  designed  to  be  after  June 
1842 — a home  valuation  is  provided  for  in  the  act,  and 
the  duties  thereafter  will  be  payable  in  “ready  money,” 
instead  of  receiving  the  credit  now  allowed,  which  is  3 
and  6 months.  Thus— 

100  dollars  cost  in  a foreign  country,  is  $100 

Say,  exchange,  freight  and  other  charges,  20  pr  ct.  20 

Actual  cost  in  the  United  States  120 

And  the  duty,  at  20  per  cent,  after  1842,  is  25  dollars. 

But  wow  the  same  lot  of  goods  which  pay  $24  50  duty, 
obtain  an  average  credit  of  4^  months  on  such  duty,  and 
so,  as  compared  with  a “ready  money”  transaction,  only 
pay  $23  95 — 55  cents  being  the  interest  that  is  to  be 
saved  on  the  amount'of  the  duty,  as  payable  under  this 
construction  of  the  law ! Surely,  no  one  who  support- 
ed the  bill  of  1833  supposed  that  the  duty  on  cottons  would 
he  practically  higher  in  1842  than  in  1834! 

We  have  not  time,  or  room,  to  take  up  this  subject, 
just  now;  and  it  may  also  he  useless  to  do  more  than 
state  the  facts — for  congress,  and  of  all  parties ,,  will, 
sui-ely,  instruct  the  secretary  or  comptroller  of  the  trea- 
sury, under  such  an  awful  and  unexpected  state  of 
things.  But  if  they  do  not,  or  cannot,  render  a just  in- 
terpretation of  their  own  law,  our  cotton  manufactures 
are  prostrated,  anil  forever.  We  say  forever' — for  after 
they  shall  have  twice  ruined  all  who  depended  upon 
them,  who  will  undertake  a re-establishment  of  them  ? 
Embarrassed  as  they  are  at  present,  by  the  low  price  of 
their  goods  and  the  derangement  of  the  currency,  most  of 
the  manufacturer's  are  hard  pushed  to  meet  their  indis- 
pensable expenses,  and  many  have  been  compelled  to  dis- 
charge portions  of  their  working  people;  but,  with  such 
a prospect  ahead,  all  who  are  dependent  on  the  proceeds 
of  their  business,  must  shut  down  the  gates  of  their  mills 
as  speedily  as  possible;  for  a food  of  foreign  goods  will 
swiftly  arrive  and  he  sacrificed,  if  necessary,  to  secure 
the  future  command  of  our  market,  at  such  prices  as  fo- 
reigners may  he  pleased  to  demand. 

The  capital  now  employed  in  the  cotton  manufacture, 
(direct),  is  considerably  more  than  50  millions,  and  the 
persons  directly  employed  about  150,000— besides  the 
hand  loom-weaving,  which,  we  think,  employs  12  or 
1,500  men  in  or  near  Baltimore,  only  ! The  whole  num- 
ber of  persons  subsisted  by  the  manufactures  of  cotton 
in  the  United  Slates  are  more  than  three  hundred  thou- 
sand! What  are  these  people,  thus  suddenly  deprived 
of  labor,  to  do?  It  is  a fearful  question  ! The  markets 
which  they  furnished  to  the  farmers,  and  business  afford- 
ed to  mechanics , are  also  deranged — and  through  how 
many  other  pursuits  will  he  an  annual  loss  of,  at  least, 
fifteen  millions,  in  mere  wages,  directly  paid,  extend? 
What  the  effect  of  the  bankruptcies  that  must  follow? 

The  act  of  1833  was  not  intended  to  produce  the  cala- 
mity that  is  upon  us!  No — no;  no  one  designed  it!  But 
what  is  the  remedy?  We  have  heard  that  one  high  in 
authority,  and  in  influence  over  this  question,  has  said— 
that  the  minimum  principle  should  be  destroyed  on  the 
1st -January,  1834 — instead  of  the  30th  June  1842,  as 
provided  for  in  the  law!  It  seemed  bad  enough  after  1842 
to  give  up  that  principle-«*but  some  hoped  that,  by  im** 
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proved  machinery,  reduced  wages,  or  some  other  means, 
in  altered  circumstances,  they  might  gradually  economize 
their  business  so  that  a 20  per  cent,  duty,  on  a home  va- 
luation, and  payable  in  cash,  would,  perhaps,  enable 
them  to  get  along — to  live  themselves , and  let  their 
people  live.  But  this  change  has  come  upon  all  like  a 
blast  of  lightning — 'and  all  interested  are  dismayed.  The 
general  effect  will  follow! 

And  how  will  it  be  with  the  cotton  grower?  Who  are 
always  first  in  the  market  to  purchase?  Who  give  the 
leading  prices?  The  home  manufacturers,  and  their  con- 
sumption is  about  250,000  bales!  With  the  command  of 
the  market  for  their  products,  will  not  the  British  manu- 
facturers also  command  the  price'of  ,the  material  used  by 
them?  Just  as  certainly  as  that  the  Mississippi  rolls  his 
waters  to  the  sea ! 

The  follo  wing  is  a copy  of  the  pro  forma  ^statement 
which  the  collectors  of  the  customs  have  received  from 
the  comptroller: 

The  subjoined  statement  shows  the  amount  of  the  reduction: 


Invoice  value  12,722  rupees, 

equal  to  $6,361—25  per  cent  $1,590  25 

Same  amount  6,351—20  “ 1,272  20 

Excess  318  05 

l-10th  31  80 


Amount  of  duty  on  above  $1,558  45 

Amount  of  duty  prior  to  1st  Jan.  1834.  on  the  above 
62,160  square  yards  at  35  cents  or  $21,756  at  25 
per  cent.  5,439  60 

Amount  of  reduction  of  duty  by  present  tariff  $3,880  55 


The  manner  of  presenting  this  statement  is,  in  our  opi- 
nion, highly  objectionable,  being  ad  captandum ; true  in 
its  figures , perhaps,  but  erroneous  as  to  the  impression 
which  it  seems  intended  to  make  upon  ignorant  or  un- 
thinking minds. 

It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  congress  -will  not  set  this 
matter  to  rights.  It  is  a palpable  error  committed  at  the 
treasury. 

We  live  in  strange  times.  A little  while  ago,  some  of 
our  shrewd  financiers  were  perfectly  horrified  at  the  pros- 
pect of  the  huge  surplus  that  would  remain  in  the  trea- 
sury of  the  United  States,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  year!  What  in  the  world  can  we  do  with  it? 
asked  they  one  of  another.  The  tariff  must  be  further 
reduced,  said  Mr.  Ritchie — and  the  dangers  of  holding 
such  surpluses  was  explained  and  expounded  with  all 
the  melancholic  gravity  of  “Jeremy  the  prophet”  in 
his  book  of  Lamentations!  The  cause  of  a considerable 
surplus  at  the  end  of  the  year  1833  was  just  “as  plain  as  a 
man’s  nose  on  his  face,”  and  it  was  equally  evident  that  that 
cause  would  naturally  cease  to  act  in  a short  period  of 
time—but  the  organized  press  would  not  permit  the  peo- 
ple to  see  it,  for  reasons  best  known  to  “rewarded”  edi- 
tors and  well-fed  printers.  And  what  is  the  fact?  A huge 
surplus  would  be  very  convenient  either  for  the  purpose 
of  pressing  down  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  or  of  up- 
holding the  new  deposite  hanks,  but  it  is  not  present , with 
power,  to  do  the  first  or  the  last! — and  it  may  be  easily 
believed,  if  the  amount  of  the  miscellaneous  expenditures 
of  the  government  is  not  considerably  reduced  in  the 
current  year,  that  we  shall  be  compelled  to  borrow  mo- 
ney in  the  next — if  the  suggestions  in  the  message  offthe 
resident,  and  i n the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
ave  any  weight  in  them ! 

A reduced  tariff  was  to  have  increased  the  price  of  cot- 
ton. The  market  opened  at  16  cents,  and  the  price  is 
now  about  10;  and  as,  in  the  arithmetic  of  the  south,  a 
reduced  price  of  one  cent  per  lb.  amounts  to  a loss  of 
four  millions  of  dollars  to  the  planters,  they  have  sus- 
tained a loss  of  twenty-four  millions  of  dollars — a pretty 
considerable  sum,  in  the  way  of  experiment! 

But  the  selling  value  of  houses  and  lands,  and  of  all  the 
roducts  of  American  labor,  (sugar,  perhaps,  excepted, 
ecause  of  a failure  of  the  crop)  has  been  materially  re- 
duced; and  we  think  it  will  yet  be  discovered  that  the 
late  ignorant  or  malignant  meddlings  with  the  state  of 
the  currency  will  have  a more  powerful  influence  over 
the  price  of  fixed  or  moveable  property  in  six  months, 
than  all  the  tariffs  had  since  1816— In  reducing  value 
in  the  market,  embarrassing  business  in  general,  and 


“oppressing”  the  people,  by  diminished  demands  for  la- 
bor and  its  products,  whether  agricultural  or  manufactur- 
ing, or  as  employed  in  the  mechanic  arts — admitting  all 
that  the  anti-tariff  people  have  claimed,  excepting  Mr. 
McDuffie’s  “forty  bale  theory.” 

The  last  year  was  one  of  great  and  general  prosperity, 
until  the  paper  “read  to  the  cabinet”  w as  published  in 
the  newspapers — and  then  a paralysis  was  given  to  new 
enterprises.  In  the  year  1833  there  were  built  in  Balti- 
more, 22  one  story,  479  two  story,  67  three  story,  16  four 
story,  and  3 five  story  houses— in  all  587,  generally  good 
buildings,  and  some  of  them  very  large,  including  seve- 
ral churches’ — 'and  the  repair  of  houses  on  Market  street, 
and  elsewhere,  was  on  a magnificent  scale,  equal  to  the 
building  of  200  houses  more.  What  an  amount  of  labor 
was  variously  bestowed  on  these  buildings— how  large 
the  amount  of  money  put  into  circulation  because  of  these 
improvements!  We  shall  see  what  the  present  year  will 
produce;  but  if  permitted  to  judge  by  the  new  contracts 
that  have  been  just  made,  or  are  making,  w;e  shall  have 
but  a slender  business  in  the  way  of  building  houses.  If 
so — there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  di- 
minished demand  for  labor  that  must  ensue,  and  the  ge- 
neral scarcity  of  money  that  will  inevitably  follow  the  un- 
called for  derangement  of  the  currency;  and  then  a just 
estimate  will  be  formed  of  the  proceedings  to  which  we 
have  referred. 

It  will  he  seen  by  a reference  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
senate,  that  the  post  office  department  has  borrowed,  and 
still  owes,  the  sum  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  of  certain  banks,  at  an  interest  of  six  per  cent, 
and  has  also  overdrawn  on  several  banks  to  the  amount 
of  fifty  thousand  dollars  more-^while  millions  of  money 
were  lying  idle  in  the  vaults  of  the  bank  of  the  United 
States.  Some  animated  proceedings  will,  probably, 
grow  out  of  these  transactions  of  the  postmaster  general. 

It  will  also  be  observed,  that  some  of  these  moneys  were 
borrowed  in  1832.  We  have  before  us  Mr.  Barry’s  an- 
nual report  of  Nov.  30, 1832,  which  shewed  a large  in- 
crease of  the  amount  of  postages  received,  as  compared 
with  former  years,  with  an  estimate  that  these  receipts 
would  exceed  the  cost  of  transportations  of  the  mails  in 
the  sum  of  $100,000  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1833, 
taking  in  all  the  new  mail  lines  ordered,  and  without  es- 
timating any  thing  for  postages  received  on  these  new 
routes! — and  he  also  said  that  the  surplus  available  fund, 
on  the  1st  July,  1832,  was  $202,811  40:  this  sum  being 
added  to  the  100,000  dollars  excess  just  stated,  makes 
$302,811;  hut  the  department  is  indebted  400,000  dollars, 
without  any  surplus  available  fund,  or  a difference  of 
seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  against  the  department  in 
one  year!*  We  have  not  room  to  go  into  particulars  now'; 
but  intend  to  pursue  and  present  the  figures  as  soon  as 
we  can  give  place  to  the  annual  report,  &c. 

Mr.  Benton's  proposed  amendment  (to  Mr.  Clay's  re- 
solutions) offered  on  the  7th  inst.  received  a singular 
quietus  on  the  eighth.  See  the  proceedings  of  the  se- 
nate. There  were  12  votes  for  it,  and  thirty-four  against 
it — among  them  Mr.  Forsyth! 

Massachusetts.  The  legislature  of  this  state  is  now 
in  session.  The  twenty  vacancies  in  the  senate  have 
been  filled  with  national  republicans,  and  now  contains 
33  members  of  that  party,  6 anti-masons  and  1 Jackso- 
nian. The  house  of  representatives  is  composed  as  fol- 
lows—297  nat.  rep.  135  anti-masonic  and  126  Jackson— 
so  the  first  has  a majority  of  36  over  the  other  two,  if 
■they  should  “coalesce,”  as  some  seem  to  believe  that 
they  will,  on  certain  occasions. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Davis  will  be  elected  go- 
vernor of  the  state,  having  received  a large  plurality  of 
the  votes  at  the  last  election.  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams  (who 
was  the  anti-masonic  candidate),  has  written  to  the  legis- 
lature requesting  that  he  may  not  be  considered  a candi- 
date. 

*The  whole  amount  of  some  errors  claimed , as  to  the  former 
way  of  keeping  certain  accounts,  is  only  $91,658.  Give  this 
up,  at  once,  and-still  there  is  609,000  dollars  against  the  depart- 
ment, as  a difference! 
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The  grand  lodge  of  Massachusetts  has  addressed  a memorial 
to  the  legislature  of  that  state  surrendering  its  charter.  The 
memorial-  concludes  thus: 

“Finally,  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  of  this  mat- 
ter, either  in  the  legislature  or  among  our  fellow  citizens,  we 
beg  leave  to  represent  precisely  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
surrender  contained  in  this  memorial.  By  divesting  itself  of 
its  corporate  powers,  the  grand  lodge  has  relinquished  none  of 
its  masonic  attributes  or  prerogatives.  These  it  claims  to  hold 
and  exercise  independently  alike  of  popular  will  and  legal  en- 
actment— not  of  toleration,  but  of  right.  Its  members  are  in- 
telligent freemen,  and  although  willing  to  restore  any  gift  or 
advantage  derived  from  the  government,  whenever  it  becomes 
an  object  of  public  jealousy,  however  unfounded;  nothing  is 
further  from  their  intentions  or  from  their  convictions  of  duty, 
than  to  sacrifice  a private  institution  for  social  and  benevolent 
purposes,  the  interests  Of  which  have  been  entrusted  to  them, 
in  order  to  appease  a popular  excitement,  of  which  that  insti- 
tution may  have  been  the  innocent  occasion.” 

Maryland.  The  election  for  governor  took  place  on 
Monday  last,  and  resulted  as  follows:  for  James  Thomas 
(national  republican)  48;  Edward  Lloyd  (Jackson)  46; 
Wm.  H.  Marriott  1.  The  latter  was  voted  for  by  one 
of  the  “working  men’s”  members  from  Baltimore;  the 
other  voted  for  Mr.  Lloyd. 

On  Tuesday  the  election  of  council  took  place  as  fol- 
lows: 

.Nat.  rep.  ticket.  Jackson. 

Samuel  Mass,  of  Baltimore  53  N.  Stonestreet,  of  Charles  46 
G.  C.  Washington,  Monl’y  50  W.  F.  Johnson,  Baltimore  46 

I.  S.  Martin,  Worcester  49  J.  A.  Stewart,  Dorchester  48 

T.  W.  Veazy,  Cecil  49  John  Dennis,  Somersett  46 

II,  XV.  Bowie,  P.  George  48  R.  Dorsey,  Frederick  42 

Every  vote  was  given — in  all  95. 

Virginia.  On  Tuesday  last,  in  joint  meeting  of  the 
senate  and  house  of  delegates  of  Virginia,  Littleton  TV. 
Tazewell  was  elected  governor  of  the  state  for  the  year 
ensuing.  The  vote  was  as  follows: 

First  ballot.  Secohd  ballot. 


For  Mr.  Tazewell, 

6 7 

85 

Col.  Ed.  Watts, 

46 

53 

Peter  V.  Daniel, 

40 

2 

McDowell, 

7 

22 

The  preceding  pretty  clearly  shews  that  the  political 
feeling  of  the  legislature  is  against  the  administration. 

ITEMS  ABOUT  BANKS,  &C. 

Most  of  the  city  banks  of  Philadelphia  have  memo- 
rialized the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  may  . be.  thought  most  effectual  to  procure  a 
restoration  of  the  public  deposites  to  the  bank  of  the 
United. States. 

Poulson’s  (Philad.)  Advertiser  states  the  fact  that  a 
mechanic  of  that  city  discharged,  on  the  1st  instant,  100 
persons  from  his  employment,  whose  ordinary  earnings 
are  quite  as  great  at  this  season  of  the  year  as  any  other, 
and  whose  'support  is  dependent  upon  constant  wages. 

The  bank  of  the  United  States  has  declared  a divi- 
dend of  three  and  a half  per  cent,  for  the  last  6 months, 
payable  on  and  after  the  16th  inst. 

Some  interesting  proceedings  concerning  the  bank  of 
the  United  States,  and  in  relation  to  the  state  banks,  are 
before  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania. 

We  were  mistaken  as  to  the  number  of  banks  in  the 
city  and  county  of  Philadelphia  which  had  refused  to 
sign  the  memorial  to  congress  concerning  the  deposites 
—5  out  of  the  15  declined,  viz.  the  Girard,  Western, 
Southwark,  Kensington  and  Northern  Liberties.  So  it 
is  said  in  the  “Pennsylvanian.” 

The  discount  on  bank  notes  is  becoming  oppressive — • 
many  of  the  banks  rejecting  the  notes  of  others  which 
they  lately  received  with  perfect  freedom.  The  discount 
will  increase  until  the  pressure  on  the  money  market  is 
relieved. 

The  stockholders  of  the  bank  of  Virginia,  almost  una- 
nimously, have  veto-ed  the  late  agreement  entered  into 
by  the  president  and  directors  with  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States,  in  its  most  important  ar- 
ticles. We  cannot  now  get  in  the  resolutions  passed, 
though  they  are  not  long.  From  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee, given  in  a subsequent  page,  there  is  no  room  to 
doubt  a decided  action  of  the  legislature  against  the 


contract  between  the  bank  and  the  United  States  trea- 
sury— the  work  of  Mr.  Ritchie  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing ! A great  meeting  has  been  held  at  Petersburg , 
at  which  it  was  resolved  that  the  deposites  ought  to  be 
restored — of  which  we  have  a weeping  and  wailing  ac- 
count in  the  “Enquirer,”  mixed  up  with  much  kissing 
of  the  “black  stone.” 

The  money  for  the  payment  of  pensions,  in  New  York, 
has  been  transferred  from  the  office  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Mechanics’  bank — a small  matter 
in  the  way  of  relief! 

The  following  gentlemen  have  been  elected  directors 
of  the  United  States  bank,  for  the  ensuing  year: 

Nicholas  Biddle,  Manuel  Eyre,  Ambrose  White,  John 
Sargeant,  James  C.  Fisher,  John  S.  Henry,  Charles 
Chauncey,  Matthew  Newkirk,  Lawrence  Lewis,  John 
Holmes,  Daniel  TV.  Cox , John  Bohlen.,  Jno.  R.  Neff, 
William  Platt,  Jno.  Goddard , Robert  Lenox,  of  N.  Y. 
John  Rathbone,  jr.  N.  Y.  Geo.  Hoffman,  of  Md.  Roswell 
L.  Colt,  Md.  Jno.  Potter,  of  S.  C. 

Those  in  italics  are  new  directors.; 

Pork  market.  Up  to  the  2d  December  ultimo,  more 
than  50,000  hogs  had  been  slaughtered  at  Cincinnati,  and 
the  “Daily  Advertiser”  says  that  city  “is  decidedly  the 
first  pork  market  in  the  world.” 

Items.  At  the  late  meeting  of  “the  state  rights  party 
of  Georgia,”  George  JYI.  Troup  was  recommended  as  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency,  in  the  follow  ing  terms: 

“Unanimously  resolved^  That  we  recommend  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  col.  George  JM.  Troup,  as  a 
suitable  candidate  for  the  next  presidency.  His  zealous 
advocacy  of,  and  firm  attachment  to,  the  principles  of 
states  rights,  designate  him  as  the  individual  best  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  republican  doctrines  we  advocate.” 

The  salt  manufactures  on  the  Alleghany,  Kiskimi- 
nitas  and  Conemaugh  rivers  have  notified  the  public  that 
they  will  demand  two  dollars,  for  every  barrel  of  salt, 
weighing  280  lbs-  which  appears  to  be  a very  moderate 
price,  that  will  barely  afford  “a  reasonable  compensation 
to  the- manufacturer  for  his  labor.” 

— »*>©©©*«*•— 

TWENTY-THIRD  CONGRESS— FIRST  SESSION. 

SENATE. 

January  3.  The  vice  president  laid  before  the  senate  a com- 
munication from  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  reply  to  a call 
from  the  senate  on  the  subject  of  notes  dishonored  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  bank;  which,  with  the  documents,  was  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

After  a good  deal  of  minor  or  preparatory  business  had  been 
attended  to — 

The  following  resolution,  offered  yesterday  by  Mr.  Sjprague, 
was  taken  up  for  consideration: 

Resolved , That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  be  directed  to 
communicate  to  the  senate,  so  far  as  the  documents  and  returns 
received  will  permit,  the  amount  of  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  the  British  North  American  colonies,  the  British 
West  Indies,  the  Danish  West  Indies,  and  the  Swedish  West 
Indies,  since  the  30th  day  of  September,  1832,  distinguishing 
the  amount  of  American,  British,  and  other  foreign  tonnage, 
which  has  entered  and  departed  to  and  from  those  places  re- 
spectively, or  the  United  Stales  generally.  Also,  the  amount  of 
imports  and  exports  of  American  and  foreign  produce,  distin- 
guishing between  the  same. 

Mr.  Sprague  said  that  his  object,  in  offering  this  resolution, 
was  to  obtain  an  official  statement  of  the  present  condition  of 
the  trade  with  the  British  colonies,  insular  or  continental,  lying 
in  this  hemisphere.  This  was  considered  a subject  of  deep  in- 
, terest.  some  years  ago,  and  he  was  persuaded  it  had  lost  none  of 
t its  intrinsic  importance.  It  was  known  that  this  subject  had 
been  a matter  of  controversy  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  from  the  existence  of  the  government  up  to  the 

- year  1830,  when  the  celebrated  “arrangement,”  as  it  had  been 
i denominated,  was  made  of  the  colonial  trade.  It  was  strictly 
^ a question  of  navigation,  affecting  the  carrying  trade  of  the 

United  States.  The  whole  matter  of  controversy  was,  whether 
s the  United  States  should  have  an  equal  and  fair  participation  in 
the  carrying  its  own  produce  from  this  country  to  the  ports  for 
which  it  was  ultimately  destined,  or  whether  an  undue  advan- 
tage should  be  given  to  Great  Britain.  Up  to  the  year  1830, from 
3 the  superiority  of  the  American  navigators,  and  the  natural  ad- 
e vantages  which  theircountry  possessed  from  position  in  relation 

- to  that  trade,  the  United  States  had  had  nine- tenths  of  the  car- 
rying trade  existing  between  it  and  the  British  colonial  posses- 

’ sions.  The  amount  of  British  tonnage  did  not  equal  one-tenth 
of  the  American,  up  to  the  period  he  had  mentioned.  How  far 
0 it  had  been  increased  since  the  arrangement  of  the  carrying 
e trade  in  1830,  would  be  seen  by  the  public  documents.  During 
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the  fiist  year  after  this  arrangement,  the  British  tonnage  in  the 
direct  trade  to  the  West  Indies  rose  to  96  per  cent,  and  to  the 
North  American  colonies  exceeded  the  American,  for  every  100 
tons  of  American,  there  were  110  tons  of  British;  and  in  the 
succeeding  year,  ending  September  30th,  1832,  the  trade  seeni3 
to  have  been  still  more  diverted  in  the  circuitous  route  through 
the  northern  colonies  in  British  bottoms.  The  tonnage  which 
departed  from  the  United  States  was,  in  the  direct  trade,  66,769 
American,  and  19,357  foreign;  while  to  the  North  American  co- 
lonies on  our  borders,  there  were  66,056  American,  and  146,292 
foreign— the  foreign  more  than  doubling  the  American. 

The  whole  amount  of  tonnage  which  cleared  from  the  United 
States  for  the  British  West  Indies  and  British  American  colo- 
nies both,  during  the  year  ending  September,  1832,  was  132,825 
American,  and  165,649  foreign.  Thus  the  foreign  tonnage,  which 
prior  to  the  arrangement,  was  less  than  one-tenth,  has,  under  and 
by  virtue  of  that  diplomatic  arrangement,  actually  exceeded  the 
American!  Such  were  the  facts  disclosed  by  the  documents 
heretofore  communicated,  a tabular  statement  from  which  he 
then  held  in  his  hand,  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  senate; 
and  he  wished,  by  means  of  the  resolution  which  he  had  offer- 
ed, to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  trade  to  the  most  recent  date. 
Statement  of  tonnage  employed  in  the  trade  with  the  British 
West  Indies  and  British  North  American  colonies,  before 
and  since  the  West  India  arrangement. 

Before  the  arrangement. 

Average  of  American  and  foreign  tonnage  for  10  years,  from 
1821  to  1830,  inclusive;  with  the  proportion  which  the  foreign 
bears  to  the  American. 

Proportion  foreign 
Am.  Foreign.  bears  to  Am. 
British  West  Indies  50,078  4,043  8 per  cent. 

British  Am.  colonies  77,492  7,467  96-10  “ 

Since  the  arrangement, 

1831. 


British  West  Indies  36,440  16,937  46  7-10  tk 

British  Am.  colonies  77,737  85,916  110  5-10  (t 

1832.  Tonnage  departed  from  the  United  States. 

British  West  Indies  66,769  18,357  28  9-10  “ 

British  Am.  colonies  66,056  146,292  221  4-10  “ 

The  resolution  was  then  adopted. 

Certain  private  bills  being  disposed  of— - 

The  vice  president  announced  the  special  order,  being  the  re- 
port of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  on  the  subject  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  deposites. 

Mr.  Benton  then  resumed  his  remarks,  and  continued  until  3 
o’clock,  when,  without  coming  to  a conclusion,  he  gave  the 
floor  to  Mr.  Grundy. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Grundy,  the  senate  then  adjourned. 

January  6.  Alexander  Porter,  senator4elect  from  Louisiana, 
appeared  to-day  and  took  his  seat. 

The  oath  was  then  administered  to  Mr.  Porter. 

A message  from  the  president  of  the  United  States  was  re- 
ceived, enclosing  a communication  from  the  American  consul 
at  Tangier,  stating  that  he  had  accepted  from  the  emperor  of 
Morocco  a present  of  a lion,  &c.  which  was  referred  to  the 
committee  on  foreign  relations.  [See  proceedings  of  the 
house.] 

Mr.  Webster,  from  the  committee  on  finance,  reported  the 
bill  from  the  house  making  appropriations  in  part,  for  the  sup- 
port of  government  for  the  year  1834,  with  sundry  amendments. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Webster,  the  senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  amendments.  The  amendments  were  then  agreed  to,  as  in 
committee  of  the  whole,  and  were  reported,  and  concurred  in, 
and  the  bill  was  ordered  to  a third  reading. 

The  vice  president  laid  before  the  senate  a communication 
from  the  secretary  of  state,  inclosing  the  commission  of  Mr. 
Duane  and  Mr.  Taney,  required  by  a call  of  the  senate;  which 
were  ordered  to  be  laid  on  the  table  and  printed. 

Mr.  McKean  presented  a memorial  from  Philadelphia  praying 
that  the  public  deposites  may  hereafter  be  made  in  the  United 
States  bank,  also  another  memorial  from  a bank,  to  the  same 
effect,  which  were  ordered  to  be  printed. 


The  vice  president  presented  a memorial  on  the  subject  of  the 
deposites,  which  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  finance. 

The  bill  making  appropriation,  in  part,  for  the  support  of  go- 
vernment, for  the  year  1834,  as  amended,  was  read  a third  time 
and  passed. 

A good  deal  of  minor  business  being  disposed  of— 

The  vice  presidint,  having  announced  the  special  order,  being 
the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  on  the  subject  of  the 
removal  of  the  deposites — 

Mr.  Benton  resumed  his  speech  in  support  of  the  measure; 
and  in  reply  to  Mr.  Clay,  and  continued  his  remarks  until  3 
o’clock,  when,  without  coming  to  a conclusion,  he  gave  way  to 
a motion  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  Wilkins  then  moved  that  the  senate  now  adjourn — 
ayes  28. 

The  senate  then  adjourned. 

January  7.  After  some  minor  business— 

Mr.  Wright  presented  the  memorial  of  the  board  of  trade  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  subject  of  the  pecuniary  distress 
of  the  country,  and  the  removal  of  the  deposites,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  on  finance. 

On  this  reference  being  made— 

Mr.  Webster  rose  and  said,  that  several  papers  of  a similar 
character  had  been  referred  already  to  the  committee  on  finance. 


Among  others,  the  honorable  senator  from  Pennsylvania,  (noi 
now  in  his  place)  had  presented  to  the  senate,  memorials 
from  several  banks  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  other  parts 
of  Pennsylvania,  ascribing  the  present  distress,  for  no  milder 
name  could  be  giyen  to  it,  in  the  commercial  community,  to 
the  removal  of  the  public  deposites.  Undoubtedly  this  sub- 
ject could  not  have  entirely  escaped  the  committee  of  finance. 
In  addition  to  these  papers,  thus  referred  to  the  committee  in 
relation  to  this  matter,  it  was  notorious,  and  was,  at  this  mo- 
ment, meeting  so  much  attention  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
the  senate  could  not  suppose  that  the  committee  had  overlook- 
ed it;  but  he  (Mr.  W.)  would  take  occasion  to  say,  that  the 
committee  could  not,  with  any  great  propriety,  submit  their  sen- 
timents to  the  senate  and  the  country,  until  they  should  be  offi- 
cially in  possession  of  the  letter  of  the  secretary,  giving  his  rea- 
sons for  the  course  he  had  thought  proper  to  pursue  relative  to 
the  deposites. 

At  an  earlier  day  he  should  have  made  a motion  to  refer  that 
paper  to  the  committee  on  finance,  but  from  the  great  unwil- 
lingness he  felt  to  deprive  gentlemen,  on  all  sides  of  the  house, 
of  an  opportunity  of  addressing  to  the  senate  such  views  as  they 
might  wish  to  submit. 

He  (Mr.  W.)  rose  merely  to  say  that,  as  early  as  he  could, 
with  the  decorum  and  respect  which  he  felt  for  gentlemen  on 
all  sides  of  the  senate — with  that  perfect  disposition  which  he 
entertained  to  accord  to  every  gentleman  a fair  and  full  oppor- 
tunity of  delivering  his  sentiments  on  such  an  interesting  occa- 
sion— he  would  move  that  the  report  of  the  secretary  be  com- 
mitted to  the  committee  on  finance.  If  that  course  should  be 
taken,  the  subject  would  be  pro;  erly  brought  before  that  com- 
mittee; could  be  brought  before  the  senate,  and  the  results  of 
its  deliberations  presented  to  the  senate,  with  no  unnecessary 
delay. 

Among  the  papers  presented  this  day  was  the  following  from 
the  postmaster  general  in  reply  to  the  call  for  the  amount  of 
money  borrowed  by  the  post  office  department,  w’liich  was  re- 
ferred. 

General  post  office  department,  Jan.  6, 1834. 

To  the  hon.  Martin  Van  Buren,  vice  president  of  the  United 
States,  and  president  of  the  senate. 

Sir:  In  obedience  to  the  resolution  of  the  senate  of  the  31st 
ult.  I have  the  honor  to  state,  that  this  department  has  borrow- 
ed between  the  28th  of  December,  1832,  and  the  present  date, 
and  which  still  remains  unliquidated,  to  the  amount  of $350, 000, 
viz: 

Loaned  of  the  Manhattan  bank,  at  New  York,  at  dif- 
ferent times  between  the  28th  December,  1832,  and 
the  1st  of  April,  1833,  - - - - $100,000 

Between  the  25th  October  and  the  31st  De- 
cember, 1833,  -----  100,000 

$200,000 


Of  the  Western  bank  of  Philadelphia,  or  the  28th 
April,  1833,  --------  50,000 

Of  the  bank  of  Maryland,  on  the  5th  June,  1833,  - 50,000 

Of  the  Commonwealth  bank  of  Boston,  on  the  1st  No- 
vember, 1833,  -------  50,000 

Making  together,  as  above,  the  sum  of  - $350,000 


A loan  was  also  made  of  the  Patriotic  bank  of  this  city,  on 
1st  of  May,  1833,  of  $50,000  for  six  months,  which  was  repaid 
when  it  became  due. 

In  all  these  cases,  an  interest  is  allowed  at  the  rate  of  six  per 
cent,  per  annum. 

The  above  comprises  all  the  moneys  harrowed  by  the  depart- 
ment on  interest.  Some  of  the  banks,  in  which  post  masters 
deposite  their  balances  to  the  credit  of  the  department,  have 
been  overdrawn  by  the  department;  but  to  what  amount  can- 
not be  precisely  ascertained,  because  the  state  of  their  accounts 
is  changing  every  day  by  deposites  being  made  in  such  banks; 
but  the  total  amount  of  such  over  drafts  is  estimated  at$50,0000 
from  which  sum  it  will  not  essentially  vary. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  ser- 
vant, W.  T.  BARRY. 

Several  private  bills  were  passed,  &c. 

The  vice  president  having  announced  the  special  order,  being 
the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  on  the  subject  of  the 
removal  of  the  deposites, 

Mr.  Benton  resumed  his  observations,  and  concluded  at  about 
3 o’clock,  with  moving  to  strike  out  the  second  resolution  and 
insert  “that  Nicholas  Biddle,  president  of  the  bank  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and be  summoned  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  se- 
nate on  the day  of , then  and  there  to  be  examined  on 

oath,  touching  the  causes  of  the  late  large  curtailment  of  debts 
due  to  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  and  the  manner  of  con- 
ducting the  said  curtailment;  also,  to  be  then  and  there  examin- 
ed touching,  the  application  of  the  moneys  of  the  bank  to  elec- 
tioneering and  political  objects.” 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Southard,  the  senate  then  adjourned. 

January  8.  Several  reports  from  committees  were  present- 
ed, &c. 

Mr.  Webster,  from  the  select  committee  on  French  spolia- 
tions, reported  the  bill  referred  to  that  committee,  with  sundry 
amendments,  which  were  read. 

Mr.  Webster  then  said,  that  as  it  was  important  that  this  sub- 
ject should  be  discussed  at  as  early  a period  of  the  session  as 
possible,  he  should- now,  in  compliance  with  the  opinion  of  the 
committee,  move  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  the  bill  till 
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Wednesday,  the  5th  of  February,  and  to  make  it  the  special  or- 
der for  that  day. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Mangum  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  lies  one 
day  on  the  table: 

Resolved,,  That  the  resolution  adopted  on  the  14th  of  May, 
1830,  directing  the  secretary  of  the  senate  to  contract  with  the 
printer  of  the  house  of  representatives,  for  copies  of  the  docu- 
ments printed  by  the  order  of  the  house  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby  rescinded. 

Mr.  Waggaman  presented  a resolution  of  the  senate  and 
house  of  representatives  of  Louisiana,  concerning  the  disputes 
as  to  Spanish  titles  to  land;  which  was  referred  to  the  commit- 
tee on  foreign  relations. 

Mr.  Kent  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  lies  one 
day  on  the  table: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  the  post  office  and  post 
roads,  be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  propriety  of  so  modify- 
ing the  law  regulating  the  post  office  department,  as  to  author- 
ize the  transmission  by  mail  of  such  books  and  public  records, 
whether  bound  or  in  boards,  as  the  executive  of  the  respective 
states  are  in  the  habit  of  interchanging  with  each  other,  upon 
such  terms  as  will  best  comport  with  the  importance  of  the 
object. 

Mr.  Porter  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  lies  one 
day  on  the  table: 

Resolved,  That  the  postmaster  general  be  directed  to  re- 
port to  the  senate  the  number  of  failures  which  have  oceur- 
ed,  during  the  last  twelve  months,  in  conveying  the  mail  be- 
tween the  city  of  Washington  and  New  Orleans,  by  the  south- 
ern route;  and  the  number  and  amount  of  forfeitures  enforced 
by  him  in  consequence  of  these  failures,  during  the  same  period. 

Several  other  resolutions  were  offered,  and  many  private  bills 
passed  to  a third  reading. 

The  vice  president  having  announced  the  special  order,  being 
the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  on  the  removal  of  the 
deposites,  the  question  being  on  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Benton — 

Mr.  Southard  then  rose  and  said  that  he  had  come  prepared 
to  express  the  views  which  had  aided  him  in  making  up  his  de- 
cision as  to  his  own  vote,  but  an  amendment  had  been  intro- 
duced to  which  he  did  not  design  to  apply  any  of  his  observa- 
tions. According  to  all  parliamentary  usage,  while  this  amend- 
ment wa3  pending,  he  was  bound  to  address  himself  to  it.  It 
was,  therefore  his  wish  that  the  question  should  be  at  once  ta- 
ken on  the  amendment,  and  that,  until  that  was  done,  he  might 
reserve  what  he  had  to  say.  He  hoped  the  question  would  at 
once  be  taken  on  the, amendment,  and  he  desired  that  it  be  ta- 
ken by  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  then  ordered. 

Mr.  Forsythsaiid  that  the  question  had  come  on  him  unexpect- 
edly. The  mover  of  the  amendment  was  not  present,  and  he 
would  therefore  move  to  lay  the  whole  subject  on  the  table. 

The  motion  was  losf. 

Mr.  Grundy  said  he  was  not  disposed  to  vote  for  the  resolu- 
tions in  the  form  in  which  they  were  offered,  but.  he  wished  the 
senator  from  Missouri  to  be  present.  He  thought  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  as  to  the  disposal  of  the 
preliminary  matter  a proper  one,  and  wished  that  a delay  of  a 
few  minutes  might  take  place,  until  the  senator  from  Missouri 
could  be  sent  for.  He  had  no  desire  to  say  a single  word  on 
the  subject. 

Mr.  King  considered  the  suggestion  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  as  incorrect,  and  that  the  whole  subject  was  now 
as  completely  open  for  discussion  as  if  the  amendment  were 
withdrawn. 

Mr.  Poindexter  wished  to  make  one  remark.  The  subject 
which  had  been  discussed,  and  the  resolutions  of  the  senator 
from  Kentucky,  grew  out  of  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  and  related  to  the  removal  of  the  deposites.  The 
amendment  which  had  been  presented  by  the  senator  from 
Missouri,  had  no  relevance  whatever  to  that  question.  It  was 
entirely  a distinct  proposition,  which  the  senator  from  Missouri 
might  present  in  a different  form;  when,  if  he  desired  the  testi- 
mony of  the  president  of  the  United  States  bank,  or  any  other 
testimony,  he  could  submit  a proposal  for  a committee  of  the 
senate,  before  which  it  might  be  obtained  upon  oath.  But 
now,  while  the  reasons  of  the  secretary  were  under  discussion, 
the  senator  from  Missouri  had  closed  a four  days’ speech,  by 
making  a proposition  which  was  absurd,  and  had  no  possible 
connection  with  the  subject.  Therefore,  ho  thought,  that  the 
senator  from  New  Jersey  was  correct  in  drawing  a line  be- 
tween the  amendment  and  the  resolutions  of  the  senator  from 
Kentucky.  He  hoped  that  the  question  would  be  at  once  taken 
on  the  amendment,  to  which,  in  another  view,  he  objected,  as 
placing  the  senate  in  the  position  of  a grand  jury  putting  an  in- 
dividual on  his  trial. 

Mr.  Forsyth  rose  again,  and  said,  in  substance,  that  he  was 
not  prepared  to  vote  on  the  amendment — that  he  thought  the 
senator  from  New  Jersey  might  go  on.  He  did  not  object  to 
the  question,  but  wished  every  member  in  his  seat.  He  was 
not  quite  satisfied  that  the  course  of  the  senator  from  Missouri 
was  the  correct  one,  but  assuredly  the  amendment  had  refer- 
ence to  the  subject,  and  did  not  deserve  the  epithets  used  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi.  He  was  not  disposed  to  take 
the  reasons  of  the  secretary  on  one  hand,  or  the  argument  of 
the  bank  on  the  other,  without  further  investigation;  but  he 
wished  that  examination  to  be  by  a committee  of  the  senate. 


Here  Mr.  Benton  came  in. 

Mr.  Kane  moved  a division  of  the  question,  so  that  it  be  first 
taken  on  striking  out. 

The  chair  decided  the  motion  to  be  out  of  order. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Ben- 
ton, and  decided  in  the  negative,  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Benton,  Brown,  Grundy,  Hill,  Kane,  Linn, 
Morris,  Shepley,  Talfmadge,  Tipton,  White,  Wright— 12. 

NAYS— Messrs.  Bell,  Bibb,  Black,  Calhoun,  Chambers,  Clay, 
Ewing,  Forsyth,  Fretinghuysen,  Hendricks,  Kent,  King,  of  Ala. 
King,  of  Geo.  Knight,  McKean,  Mangum,  Moore,  Naudain, 
Poindexter,  Porter,  Prentiss,  Preston,  Rives,  Robbins,  Robin- 
son, Silsbee,  Smith,  Southard,  Sprague,  Swift,  Tomlinson, 
Waggaman,  Webster,  Wilkins— 34. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Southard  then  rose,  and  addressed  the  senate  until  three 
o’clock;  when,  without  coining  to  a close,  he  gave  way  to  a 
motion  to  adjourn. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  the  senate  then  adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Friday,  Jan.  3.  Mr.  Selden’s  resolution,  in  relation  to  the  5 
percent,  stock,  offered  on  the  20th  ult.  (see  page  294)  coming 
up  for  consideration,  Mr.  S.  supported  it  at  considerable  length, 
and  was  replied  to  by  Mr.  Cambreleng.  [We  have  laid  the  re- 
port of  these  speeches  aside,  and  hope  to  give  them,  believing 
they  may  be  useful,  in  estimating  future  operations  of  the  go- 
vernment.] The  hour  expired  without  coming  to  a decision, 
an  amendment,  offered  by  Mr.  Polk,  and  accepted  by  Mr.  Sel- 
den,  being  before  the  house. 

This  being  the  day  set  apart  for  the  consideration  of  private 
bills,  thirty-four  bills  were  passed  through  in  committee  of  the 
whole,  and  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a third  reading. 

The  bill  for  the  relief  of  Susan  Decatur,  and  others,  was  con- 
sidered in  committee  of  the  whole,  and  the  committee  had 
leave  to  sit  again  on  it. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Clay,  it  was  ordered  that  a select  commit- 
tee on  enrolled  bills  should  be  appointed,  to  consist  of  five 
. members.  And  then  the  house  adjourned  to  Monday. 

Monday,  Jan.  6.  After  reading  the  journal,  the  speaker  stated 
to  the  house  that  the  memorial  of  Noah  Fletcher , presented  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Dow],  was  the  un- 
finished business,  and  should  now  be  taken  up,  unless  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  should  waive  for  the  present  its 
consideration  until  the  states  are  called  for  petitions. 

Mr.  Davis  replied,  that  as  gentlemen  were  probably  impatient 
to  present  the  memorials  they  had  received  from  their  consti 
tuents,  lie  would  so  far  give  way  as  not  to  call  up  the  considera- 
tion of  the  petition  until  the  states  should  have  been  called. 

The  chair  proceeded  to  call  the  states  in  order,  for  the  pre- 
sentation of  petitions,  &c. 

Many  petitions  were  then  presented — among  them, 

Mr.  Hiester  presented  the  memorial  of  a number  of  citizens 
of  Pennsylvania,  submitting  to  the  consideration  of  congress  two 
projects,  entitled  in  their  estimation  to  be  considered  national 
improvements,  viz:  the  construction  of  a steamboat  navigation 
between  the  seaboard  and  the  lakes,  from  the  Chesapeake  bay, 
up  the  Susquehannah  river,  and  through  the  Seneca  lake  and 
Oswego  river,  to  lake  Ontario,  and  a connexion  between  Michi- 
gan lake  and  the  Illinois  river.  For  the  execution  of  which  works 
the  memorialists  pray  congress  to  make  an  appropriation,  or  to 
have  such  surveys  and  estimates  made  of  the  same  as  will  en- 
able a definite  action  to  be  made  thereon  at  their  next  session. 
Its  reference  to  the  committee  on  roads  and  canals  was  moved, 
and  it  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Hiester  also  presented  the  memorial  of  the  president  and 
directors  of  the  Farmers’  bank  of  Lancaster,  praying  the  resto- 
ration of  the  public  deposites  to  the  bank  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  this  institution  may  be  rechartered.  Its  reference  to 
the  committee  of  ways  and  means  was  moved,  and  it  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Several  other  memorials  were  also  presented  to  the  same  ef- 
fect; amongst  them — 

Mr.  Selden  presented  the  memorial  of  the  board  of  trade  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  setting  forth  the  deranged  state  of  the  cur- 
rency, and  calling  upon  congress  to  apply  the  necessary  reme- 
dy. [fn  presenting  the  petition,  Mr.  Selden  took  occasion  to 
say  that  the  memorial  had  met  the  public  eye  through  the  news- 
papers, as  he  believed,  without  the  direction  of  the  board,  and 
certainly  without  any  disrespect  to  this  house.  This  board  con- 
sists of  merchants  engaged  in  the  sale  and  distribution  of  mer- 
chandise in  every  section  of  this  country,  and  are  deeply  inter- 
ested in,  and  intimately  acquainted  with,  all  our  internal  ex- 
changes.] 

Mr.  Binncy  presented  the  following: 

To  the  honorable  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  Jlmericn  in  congress  assembled— the  memorial  of 
the  directors  of  the  Philadelphia  board  of  trade, 

Respectfully  sheweth: 

That,  at  a very  full  meeting  of  the  board  of  trade,  convened, 
by  public  notice,  at  the  merchants  coffee  house  on  the  first  day 
of  the  present  month,  a resolution  was  adopted,  with  only  two 
dissenting  voices,  (a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  communicated), 
in  obedience  to  the  injunctions  of  which,  the  directors  approach 
the  representatives  of  the  people  in  both  houses  of  congress  as- 
sembled, respectfully  to  lay  before  them  the  earnest  representa- 
tions of  their  fellow  citizens,  and  to  ask  that  relief  which  it  is 
in  the  power  of  congress  to  afford. 
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Your  memorialists  do  not  make  this  appeal  to  congress,  with- 
out feeling  entirely  assured  that  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple will  .recognize  in  it  the  exercise  of  a manifest  right,  the  very 
element  of  our  republican  constitution,  and  the  just  practical 
application  of  the  great  principle  asserted  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  -That  men  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  - 
certain  unalienable  rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  that,  to  secure  these  rights,  go- 
vernments.are  instituted  among  men.”  In  the  exercise  of  this 
right,  your  memorialists  proceed  to  remark,  that  within  a few 
weeks  past,  the  community  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the 
^happiness  a healthful  state  of  business,  and  a sound  currency 
can  bestow.  Industry  of  e^ery  kind  was  in  full  activity,  and 
fairly  rewarded,  arid  the  whole  country  exhibited  a condition  of 
more  than  ordinary  prosperity,  continually  advancing  and  pro- 
mising to  perpetuate  itself  by  the  inducement  it  offered  to  whole- 
some enterprize.  Such,  your  memorialists  are  obliged  to  say, 
is  no  longer  the  case.  The  reverse  of  what  has  been  stated,  is 
unhappily  the  truth.  Where,  three  short  months  ago,  there 
was  prosperity,  there  is  now  distress;  where  there  was  activity, 
there  is  stagnation;  where  there  was  cheerful  confidence,  there- 
is  suffering  and  alarm;  and  the  whole  aspect  of  business  is  so 
completely  changed,  that  gloom  has  settled  upon  places  which 
were  rejoicing  in  the  success  of  regular  and  honest  exertions. 

The  cause  of  this  distress  is  as  palpable  as  the  fact  is  certain. 

It  has  not  been  brought  upon  us  by  any  visitation  of  Providence, 
io  which  it  would  be  our  duty  to  submit  without  murmuring; 
nor  is  it  the  result  of  the  deliberations  of  our  representatives, 
whose  policy,  when  directed  to  the  interests  and  honor  of  our 
country,  it  would  be  our  pleasure  (as  it  has  been  at  whatever 
cost)  our  duty  to  maintain.  The  seasons  have  come  in  regular 
succession,  loaded  by  the  bounty  of  heaven  with  the  fruits  of 
the  earth.  Pestilence  has  not  invaded  our  land,  nor  has  it  been 
visited  by  natural  evils  of  any  description;  neither  has  there 
been  a transition  from  war  to  peace  or  from  peace  to  war.  In 
all  respests,  excepting  one,  the  way  of  prosperity  and  happiness 
is  open  as  it  was  before.  How  comes  it,  then,  that  we  are  no 
longer  walking  in  it?  Why  has  it  been  thus  suddenly  broken 
up  and  obstructed?  To  what  is  it  owing,  that  on  every  side  we 
hear  the  accents  of  lamentation  and  distress,  while  even  the 
strongest  are  so  shorn  of  their  strength,  that  they  can  afford  no 
help  to  their  weaker  neighbors;  that  banks  cannot  give  accom- 
modation; that  corporations  cannot  borrow  even  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  most  valuable  improvements;  that  establishments 
are  reduced  and  workmen  dismissed,  pennyless  and  unprovid- 
ed, at  this  inclement  season  of  the  year;  whence  ik  it,  that.we 
see  so  sudden  and  great  depression  of  every  description  of  stocks; 
that  we  hear  of  so  many  and  heavy  failures;' that  even  the  stocks 
pf  our  great  commonwealth  have  suffered  such  a serious  de- 
cline? 

Your  memorialists  have  no  hesitation  in  adding  their  testi- 
mony to  the  mass,  already  more  than  sufficient,  which  has  been 
offered  to  congress.  The  evils  we  now  experience,  and  the 
greater  ones  we  have  to  dread,  are  owing  to  a single  cause — the 
derangement  of  the  currency;  itself  brought  on  by  the  removal 
of  the  deposites  of  the  government  oF  the  United  States  from 
jthe  bank  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  your  memorialists,  and  it  is  very 
far  from  their  inclination,  to  inquire  how,  and  by  whom,  or  for 
what  reasons,  this  removal  was  made;  they  enter  not  into  the 
political  view  of  the  question.  What  they  affirm  is,  that  the 
removal  of  the  deposites  is  the  cause  of  their  present  sufferings; 
and,  in  proof  of  this,  they  aver,  that,  coeval  witii  the  annuncia- 
tion to  withdraw  them,  was  the  first  impression  upon  . credit. 
-Cotemporaneous  with  its  progress  in  execution,  and  in  propor- 
tion to  its  advances,  has  been  .its  destroying  influence;  the 
shocks  becoming  heavier  and  heavier,  until  now  we  are  in  the 
extremity  of  distress,  with  no  prospect  of  relief  hut  from  the  im- 
mediate interposition  of  the  power  of  the  people,  by  their  repre- 
sentatives in  congress. 

To  the  cause  thus  stated,  and  to  that  alone,  your  memorialists 
are  firmly  convinced,  is  to  he  traced  all  that  they  suffer,  and  all 
that  they  have  to  dread.  And  surely  no  one  can  doubt  that  this 
cause  is  fully  adequate.  It  has,  unhappily,  been  made  mani- 
fest, by  the  lessons  of  painful  experience,  that  the  beneficial 
strength  which  has  been  taken  from  the  bank  of  the  United 
States,  has  not  been  imparted  to  the  state  banks;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  have  been  weakened  and  endangered  by  the  process, 
and  compelled,  by  a regard  for  their  own  security,  to  abstain 
from  attempting  to  give  aid  to  any  thing  like  the  extent  required. 

Your  memorialists  are  not  unaware  that  some  have  suggested 
that  the  bank  of  the  United  States  has  been  instrumental  in  pro- 
ducing this  distress;  aud  even  asserted  that  it  has  done  so  for 
the  purpose  of  compelling  a restoration  of  the  deposites.  As 
citizens  of  Philadelphia,  the  neighbors  of  the  respectable  men 
selected  by  the  stockholders  to  manage  their  concerns— as  citi- 
zens of  Pennsylvania,  where  the  parent  bank  is  located — as 
merchants  and  traders,  whose  daily  concerns  make  them  ac- 
quainted with  the  conduct  of  the  bank,  your  memorialists  would 
feel  themselves  called  on,  in  common  justice,  to  say,  that  they 
believe  such  suggestions  and  insinuations  are  without  any  foun- 
dation whatever.  Your  memorialists  are  the  more  emboldened 
t,o  make  this  statement,  because  they  are  supported  in  it  by  the 
decisive  evidence  of  the  memorials  from  the  state  banks,  alrea- 
dy gone  forward  to  congress. 

Your  memorialists  are  persuaded  that,  as  the,  cause  of  the  ex 
tsting  evils  is  thus  plainly  discernible,  so  is  the  remedy  for  them 
easy  to  be  applied.  The  past  is  beyond  relief.  Those  who  -have 


already  perished  in  the  disastrous  storm  are  out  of , the  reach  of 
help;  but,  for  the  future,  the  wisdom  of  the  people,  embodied  in 
congress-,  may  be  applied  with  effect.  The  removal  of  the  de- 
posites has  been  ihe  cause — their  restoration  will  be  the  reme- 
dy. Your  memorialists,  therefore,  respectfully,  but  earnestly, 
ask  that  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  congress  will  adopt 
such  measures  as  may  immediately  cause  the  restoration  of  tire 
deposites  to  the  bank  of  the  United  States. 

Philadelphia,  January  3, 1834. 

THOMAS  P.  COPE,  president. 
George  W.  Toland,  secretary. 

In  presenting  this  memoiial,  Mr.  Binney  remarked  that  the 
board  of  trade  of  Philadelphia-,  was  an  association  which  had 
been  instituted  within  the  past  year;  it  consisted  of  gentlemen 
engaged  both  in  foreign  and  domestic  commerce,  and  it  proba- 
bly embodied  a greater  mass  of  trading  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence than  was  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  state.  The  board 
had  in  this  memorial  gone  at  length  into  ari  examination  of  the 
causes  of  the  existing  distress  in  the  commercial  community, 
and  had  suggested  what  they  conceived  to  be  the  only  adequate 
remedy. 

Several  other  matters  being  disposed  of — 

JVfr.  Lewis,  of  Alabama,  asked  leave  of  the  house  to  offer  a 
resolution.  To  this  leave  unanimous  consent  being  necessary, 
and  it  being  objected  to, 

Mr.  Lewis  moved  to  suspend  the  rule  which  requires  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  house;  stating  that  the  object  of  the 
resolution  was  to  prevent  collision  and  conflict  between  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States  and  the  state  of  Alabama  on  the 
subject  of  certain  Indian  treaties. 

The  rule  was  thereupon  suspended — yeas  115,  nays  16. 

Mr.  Lewis  then  offered  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  Indian  affairs  be  instructed 
to  inquire  whether  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  March,  1832, 
with  the  Creek  tribe  of  Indians  in  the  state  of  Alabama,  be  in- 
consistent with  the  sovereign  right  of  jurisdiction  of  said  state 
within  its  limits;  and  whether  the  execution  of  said  treaty  has 
so  far  conflicted,  or  is  likely  to  conflict,  with  the  operations  of 
the  laws  of  said  state  over  the  country  ceded  by  such  treaty; 
and  if  so,  to  inquire  whether  some  acts  of  legislation,  consistent 
with  the  right  of  said  Indians,  may  not  be  necessary  to  prevent 
such  conflict,  and  that  said  committee  have  leave  to  report  by 
bill  or  otherwise. 

Having  presented  his  resolution,  Mr.  Lewis  went  at  large  into 
an  exposition  of  the  reasons  by  which  he  conceived  it  to  be  sup- 
ported. 

After  stating  the  nature  of  the  dispute  -between  the  state  and 
the  government,  he  said  that  when  he  left  home  all  was  quiet, 
and  universal  congratulation  were  exchanged  on  the  prospect 
that  the  orders  of  the  president,  to  proceed  to  a forcible  removal 
of  the  settlers  on  Indian  lands,  would  be  deferred;  but  since  his 
arrival  lie  had  received  letters  stating  that  a large  military  force 
had  been  concentrated  at  Fort  Mitchell,  and  orders  were  out  for 
them  to  act  on  the  15th  of  January  inst.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, he  had  written  to  the  secretary  of  war,  inquiring  into 
the  truth,  and  had  been  told,  in  answer,  that  the  time  could  not 
be  extended,  and  the  order  had  not  been  revoked.  Under  these 
circumstances,  he  could  no  longer  abstain  from  invoking  the 
interposition  of  congress  to  devise  some  measure  which  should 
prevent  the  necessity  of  a resort  to  force,  and  obviate  the  other- 
wise impending  collision  of  the  two  governments. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  Mr.  L.  was  very  severe  on  the 
executive,  whom  he  charged  with  inconsistency  in  his  conduct 
towards  Georgia  and  Alabama,  in  cases  precisely  similar  to 
each  other;  and  of  remissness  in  his  duty,  in  not  having  appris- 
ed congress  in  his  message  of  the  difficulty. 

Mr.  Stewart,  not  conceiving  that  there  was  any  present  ne- 
cessity of  going  into  the  discussion  of  the  subject,  moved  to  lay 
the  resolution  on  the  table,  but  withdrew  his  motion  at  the 
request  of 

Mr.  Lewis,  then  urged  the  necessity  of  speedy  action  by  the 
house. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia,  then  took  the  floor  in  support  of  the  re- 
solution; in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  Mr.  J.  stated  as  a fact, 
within  almost  his  personal  knowledge,  that  when  Owens  was 
killed  as  an  intruder  on  Indian  lands,  the  land  he  occupied  was 
not  desired  by  the  Indians,  but  by  another  white  settler,  who 
obtained  possession  of  it  within  forty  eight  hours  after  Owen’s 
death. 

Mr.  McKinley  obtained  the  floor,  and,  after  expressing  his 
surprise  that  congress  should  on  the  6th  of  January  be  called  to 
provide  for  an  emergency  which  was  to  happen  in  Alabama  ou 
the  15ih,  moved  an  adjournment. 

But  the  house  refused  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  McKinley  then  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table 
until  to  morrow. 

On  this  motion  ME  Davis,  of  South  Carolina,  asked  the  yeas 
and  nays.  ' 

Mr,  Grennell  called  for  a second  reading  of  the  resolution, 
and  it  was  read  at  the  clerk’s  table. 

Mr.  McKinley  now  withdrew  his  motion  to  lay  on  the  table, 
and  moved  that  the  consideration  of  the  resolution  be  postponed 
until  to-morrow. 

Mr,  Foster  inquired  whether,  if  this  motion  prevailed,  this 
resolution  would  have  precedence  of  the  bank  question. 

The  chair  replied  in  the  negative,  unless  the  house  should 
order  otherwise.  The  ba.uk  question  was  Hie  unfinished  busi- 
ness, in  its  class,.  • 
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Mr.  Mardis  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays  on  postponement. 
They  were  ordered  by  the  house,  and  being  taken,  stood  as  fol- 
lows—yeas  110,  nays  107. 

So  the  resolution  was  postponed  until  to  morrow. 

The  chair  presented  to  the  house  the  following  message  from 
the  president  of  the  United  States,  received  by  the  hands  of  ma- 
jor Donelson: 

Washington , Jan.  6,  1834. 

To  the  house  of  representatives: 

I communicate  to  congress  an  extract  of  a letter  recently  re- 
ceived from  James  R.  Leib,  consul  ol  the  United  States  at  Tan- 
gier, by  which  it  appears  that  that  officer  has  been  induced  to 
receive  from  the  emperor  of  Morocco  a present  of  a lion  and 
two  horses,  which  he  holds  as  belonging  to  the  United  States. 
There  being  no  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  executive,  applicable 
to  the  objects  stated  by  Mr.  Leib,  I submit  the  whole  subject  to 
the  consideration  of  congress,  for  such  direction  as  in  their  wis- 
dom may  seem  proper.  1 have  directed  instructions  to  be  given 
to  all  our  ministers  and  agents  abroad,  requiring  that,  in  future, 
unless  previonsly  authorised  by  congress,  they  will  not,  under 
any  circumstances,  accept  presents  of  any  description  from  any 
foreign  state. 

I deem  it  proper,  on  this  occasion,  to  invite  the  attention  of 
congress  to  the  presents  which  have  heretofore  been  made  to 
our  public  officers,  and  which  have  been  deposited,  under  the 
orders  of  the  government,  in  the  department  of  state.  These 
articles  are  altogether  useless  to  the  government,  and  the  care 
and  the  preservation  of  them  in  the  department  of  state  are  at- 
tended with  considerable  inconvenience. 

That  provision  of  the  constitution,  which  forbids  any  officer, 
without  the  consent  of  congress,  to  accept  any  present  from 
any  foreign  power,  may  be  considered  as  having  been  satisfied 
by  the  surrender  of  the  articles  to  the  government,  and  they 
might  now  be  disposed  of  by  congress  to  those  for  whom  they 
were  originally  intended,  or  to  their  fieirs,  with  obvious  pro- 
priety in  both  cases;  and  in  the  latter  would  be  received  as 
grateful  memorials  of  the  character  of  the  parent. 

As,  under  the  positive  order  now  given,  similar  presents  can- 
not hereafter  be  received,  even  for  the  purpose  of  being  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  government,  I recommend  to  congress  to 
authorise  by  law  that  the  articles  already  in  the  department  of 
state  shall  be  delivered  to  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  origi- 
nally presented,  if  living,  and  to  the  heirs  of  such  as  rnay  have 
died.  ANDREW  JACKSON. 

The  message  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  foreign  rela- 
tions; and  the  house  then  adjourned. 

Tuesday , Jan.  7.  Many  private  bills  were  reported  this  day. 

A message  from  the  president  was,  received  enclosing  a letter 
from  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  concerning  the  bridge  over 
the  Potomac.  [This  article  is  rather  Ion"  for  insertion,  at  this 
time.  The  simple  faets  stated  are.  that  Riah  Gilson  and  Phi- 
lander Stephens,  in  May  last,  entered  into  contract  to  build  the 
bridge  for  the  sum  of  $1,186,625;  but  some  misunderstanding 
having  taken  place  as  to  the  terms,  &c.  they  declined  the  con- 
tract in  November— after  which  O.  H.  Dibble  proposed  to  build 
the  bridge,  in  two  years,  from  the  1st  of  March  next,  for  the  sum 
of  $1,350,000,  and  his  offer  was  accepted,  &c.] 

The  message  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  house  having  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  motion  to 
refer  to  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  the  reasons  assigned 
by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  for  the  removal  of  the  public 
deposites,  with  Mr.  McDuffie's  motion  for  instructing  the  com- 
mittee to  report  a bill  for  restoring  them  to  the  bank  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

Mr.  Binney  arose  and  addressed  the  chair  at  length — but  gave 
way  to  a motion  to  adjourn  before  he  concluded  his  speech. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  8.  The  following  letter  was  received  by  the 
speaker  of  the  house,  read  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table: 

House  of  representatives,  Jan.  8,  1834. 

Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  my  seat  in  the  house 
of  representatives  of  the  United  States,  over  which  you  preside, 
has  become  vacant  by  resignation,  addressed  to  the  executive 
of  the  state  of  Louisiana.  I have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respect- 
fully, your  obedient  servant,  II.  A.  BULL  ARD.* 

To  the  hon.  Andre  w Stevenson,  speaker  of  the  house  of  rep . 

Mr.  Seldcn,  of  New  York,  from  the  committee  on  commerce, 
to  whom  was  referred  the  petition  of  merchants  and  owners  of 
vessels  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  favor  of  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  improvement  of  the  Hudson  river,  made  a report, 
accompanied  by  the  following  bill: 

An  act  for  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  Hudson  ri- 
ver, in  the  state  of  New  York. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  sum  of  seventy  thousand  dollars 
be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  appropriated,  towards  the  improve- 
ment of  the  navigation  of  the  Hudson  river,  and  the  removal  of 
obstructions  therein,  according  to  the  plan  submitted  to  the 
house  of  representatives  by  the  department  of  war,  under  date 
of  March  30,  1832;  which  sum  shall  be  paid  out.  of  any  money 
in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  and  shall  be  expend- 
ed under  the  direction  of  the  president  of  the  United  States. 

The  bill  was  twice  read,  and  referred  to  a committee  of  the 
whole  house. 


*Mr.  Bullard  has  been  appointed  a judge  of  the  supreme  court 
of  Louisiana,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Porter,  lately  appointed  a se- 
nator in  congress  from  that  state.  Ed.  Reg. 


Mr.  Harper,  from  the  same  committee,  reported  a bill  to  es- 
tablish a marine  hospital  at  Portland,  in  Maine;  which  was  also 
twice  read  and  committed. 

The  subject  of  the  public  deposites  having  been  resumed,  Mr. 
Binney  of  Pennsylvania,  continued,  lor  the  space  of  nearly 
three  hours,  the  speech  which  he  commenced  the  day  before. 
He  had  not  concluded  what  he  had  to  say,  when,  being  request- 
ed to  do  so,  he  gave  way  for  a motion  to  adjourn;  and  the  house 
adjourned. 

Thursday’s  proceedings. 

In  the  senate,  the  morning  business,  which  was  not  impor- 
tant, being  disposed  of,  Mr.  Southard  continued  his  speech  un- 
til the  usual  hour,  without  concluding. 

In  the  house,  Mr.  Binney  concluded  his  speech,  as  it  is  said 
with  “unsurpassed  ability,”  when  Mr.  Cambrcleng,  after  a few 
prefatory  remarks,  moved  the  previous  question,  which  the 
house  refused  (108  to  89)  to  order.  The  subject,  therefore,  con- 
tinues to  be  the  order  of  the  day,  Mr.  Cambreleng  had  the 
floor,  but  waived  his  right  to  proceed,  in  order  to  let  the  partial 
general  appropriation  bill,  and  the  naval  and  Indian  appropria- 
tion bills,  be  considered.  Nothing  definitive,  however,  was 
done  in  either  of  them  before  the  adjournment. 

- . i.i>6  @ 8«"— 

NEW  YORK  CHAMBER  OF  TRADE. 

To  the  honorable  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  the 

United  States,  in  congress  assembled — the  memorial  of  the 

board  of  trade  of  the  city  of  New  York, 

Respectfully  sheweth, 

That  the  members  of  this  association  feel  a deep  interest  in 
all  that  concerns  our  common  country,  and  in  whatever  is  cal- 
culated to  promote  its  welfare  and  prosperity,  they  will  at  all 
times  join  with  its  most  patriotic  citizens,  without  permitting 
themselves  to  be  influenced  by  the  views  and  sentiments  of  our 
prominent  political  parties.  The  board  of  trade  in  memorializ- 
ing your  honorable  bodies,  beg  to  say,  that  they  approach  you 
as  merchants  and  as  merchants  only. 

In  this  character,  then,  they  respectfully  solicit  the  attention 
of  yourdionorable  bodies  to  the  present  state  of  the  fiscal  con- 
cerns of  the  country.  Having  a large  and  widely  extended  fo- 
reign and  domestic  trade,  the  country  gave,  until  very  recently, 
daily  evidences  of  increased  wealth  ami  growing  prosperity. 
With  superabundant  crops,  and,  as  they  thought,  ample  means 
throughout  the  country  to  meet  their  engagements,  the  mer- 
chants are  constrained  to  state  to  your  honorable  bodies,  that 
the  prospect  so  encouraging  to  them  is  changed;  and  the  means 
which  they  once  considered  so  ample  for  all  their  business  en- 
gagements, are  now  comparatively  useless.  With  the  balance 
of  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  commercial  world  in  our  favor;  an 
unusual  quantity  of  specie  on  hand,  and  the  daily  arrivals  of 
more  in  our  ports,  and  produce  and  manufactures  to  an  unpre- 
cedented extent  in  the  country,  we  exhibit  the  extraordinary 
anomaly  at  once,  of  being  the  richest  and  the  poorest  commer- 
cial nation  on  the  globe. 

Situated  as  your  memorialists  are  in  this  community,  it  seems 
to  be  expected  of  them,  that  they  should  express  their  opinion, 
as  to  the  cause  Of  this  extraordinary  state  of  things.  It  has  been 
the  experience  of  many  members  of  this  association,  to  feel  the 
effects  of  an  unsound  currency  upon  the  commercial  transac- 
tions of  this  country,  and  of  course  to  know,  previous  to  the 
charter  of  the  present  bank  of  the  United  States,  the  many  diffi- 
culties of  conducting  trade  with  any  certainty,  or  prospect  of 
gain.  They  saw  with  much  gratification,  that  as  soon  as  this 
institution  went  into  operation,  there  was  a great  and  salutary 
change  in  money  operations,  which  continued  to  improve  until 
the  whole  circulating  medium  of  the  country  was  brought  to  a 
specie  standard,  and  with  this  change,  commerce  began  to  thrive 
and  continued  to  improve  to  an  almost  unparalleled  degree,' 
until  the  renewal  of  its  charter  and  the  question  of  the  with- 
drawal of  the  government  deposites  were  agitated,  since  which, 
time,  there  has  been  much  embarrassment  and  uncertainty  in 
our  finances.  And  your  memorialists  are  constrained  to  sav, 
they  cannot  doubt,  that  these  are  the  principal,  if  not  the  soie 
causes  of  our  present  embarrassed  situation. 

Your  memorialists  do  misconceive  it  possible,  for  the  state 
banks  to  act  with  the  unanimity  and  concert  necessary  to  ma- 
nage the  public  funds,  or  to  regulate  the  currency  with  any  pros- 
pect of  advantage  to  the  government,  or  mercantile  interests  of 
the  country. 

In  presenting  their  views  with  reference  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  times,  your  memorialists  would  respectfully  solicit  the 
prompt  intervention  of  your  honorable  bodies,  by  a wise  and 
patriotic  legislation,  to  remedy  as  far  as  possible,  the  evils  grow- 
ing out  of  the  deranged  state  of  our  currency  from  whatever 
causes  they  may  have  arisen,  which  press  so  heavily  upon  the 
agricultural,  mechanical  and  commercial  interests  of  the  country. 
And  as  in  duty  bound  your  memorialists  will  ever  pray. 

MR.  POLK’S  SPEECH. 

Continued  and  concluded  on  Thursday , Jan.  2. 

When  I had  the  honor  toaddress  this  house  two  days  ago,  I 
endeavored  to  establish,  by  argument  and  from  authority,  the 
position,  that  in  removing  the  late  secretary  of  the  treasury,  the 
president  of  the  United  Stales  had  exercised  only  the  ordinary 
I power  conferred  on  him  by  the  constitution,  and  fully  sanction- 
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ed  by  precedent;  and  I also  endeavored  to  establish.,  from  rea- 
son and  usage,  that  the  present  secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  or- 
dering the  removal  of  the  public  deposiles  from  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  had  done  nothing  that  was  novel  or  unprecedent- 
ed, but  had  exerted  a power  over  the  funds  of  the  government 
conferred  upon  him  by  law,  and  which  his  predecessors  had 
used  in  like  manner,  and  that  he  had  assigned  to  this  house 
good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  so  doing. 

I shall  now,  with  what  brevity  I may,  proceed  to  examine 
the  reasons  adduced  by  him,  together  with  the  objections  which 
have  been  urged  against  such  an  exercise  of  power. 

The  first  objection  we  have  heard  is  of  a popular  character, 
and  is  one  which,  at  first  view,  might  seem  to  have  something 
in  it;  it  is,  that  the  removal  was  ordered  within  only  sixty  days 
from  the  meeting  of  congress.  Why,  it  is  asked,  did  not  the 
secretary  wait?  Why  did  he  not  submit  a question  of  this  mo- 
ment to  the  representatives  of  the  people?  This  seems  specious. 
But,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  congress,  by  the  charter  of  the 
bank,  had  divested  itself  of  all  charge  of  the  deposites,  or  con- 
trol over  them,  and  had  vested  it  exclusively  in  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury;  and,  therefore,  had  this  body  been  in  session  at  the 
time,  it  would  have  had  no  power  to  interfere  as  to  the  place 
where  the  public  moneys  should  be  deposited.  Why,  then, 
ought  the  secretary  to  have  waited?  And  for  what?  To  send  a 
letter  to  this  house,  and  ask  our  advice?  Sir,  would  he  not  have 
been  laughed  to  scorn,  had  he  taken  such  a course?  Would  it 
not  have  been  said — why,  here  is  a high  financial  officer  of  the 
government  who  fears  to  take  the  responsibility  which  the  law 
devolves  upon  him,  and  who  applies  to  others  to  stand  before 
him  as  his  shield  while  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty?  Sir, 
it  would  justly  have  been  said.  But,  had  he  done  so,  the 
deposites  could  not  have  been  removed  until  be  decided  to  give 
the  order.  His  reasons  for  removing  them  are  required  by  the 
charter  to  be  given  to  this  house,  not  before,  but  subsequent  to 
their  removal.  Well,  sir,  and  what  would  have  been  said,  had 
he  removed  the  deposites  three  days  after  congress  had  adjourn- 
ed at  the  last  session?  Why,  then  we  should  have  been  told 
that  he  only  waited  till  the  representatives  of  the  people  had 
turned  their  backs;  and  this  would  have  been  said  with  still 
naore  reason  than  the  other. 

Suppose  again  that  he  had  waited  until  three  days  after  con- 
gress had  assembled.  The  popular  argument  then  would  have 
been  (though  there  would  have  been  nothing  in  it)  that  here  we 
had  a mere  secretary,  in  the  very  face  of  the  people’s  represen- 
tatives, venturing,  without  their  concurrence  or  advice,  upon 
this  high  handed  measure,  for  such  it  would  have  been  called. 
So  that  it  seems  to  me,  objections  as  to  the  time  of  the  removal 
might  have  been  urged  with  equal,  if  not  with  greater  force, 
had  any  other  period  been  selected  than  that  which  was  actual- 
ly chosen  for  the  removal.  I think  that  the  time  selected  was 
a fortunate  one:  it  enabled  the  people’s  representatives  to  con- 
sider the  subject,  and  to  give  at  least  some  expression  of  their 
will  to  those  whom  they  should  send  here.  Here  are  represen- 
tatives from  all  portions  of  the  union,  who  have  now  an  oppor- 
tunity of  bringing  with  them  some  expression  of  the  public  sen- 
timent on  the  measure.  So  much  for  this  objection,  which,  to 
a merely  casual  observer,  might  appear  to  have  more  in  it  than 
it  really  contains. 

I come  now  to  what  the  secretary  gives  as  his  prominent 
reason  for  the  measure  he  adopted,  viz:  the  probable  expiration 
of  the  bank  charter  about  two  years  hence.  It  was  no  part  of 
the  government’s  contract  with  the  bank  that  the  deposites 
should  remain  in  its  custody  during  the  whole  period  of  its  ex- 
istence: on  the  contrary,  it  was  expressly  stipulated  that  they 
might  be  withdrawn  by  the  secretary  at  will.  Nor  was  any  rea- 
son stated  as  the  ground  of  removal.  It  was  not  necessary  to 
render  the  removal  lawful,  that  the  deposites  should  be  unsafe 
in  the  hands  of  the  bank;  other  reasons  might  operate  to  pro- 
duce the  secretary’s  determination.  This  was  conceded  in  the 
argument  of  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina — he  granted 
that  there  might  be  other  sufficient  reasons  for  such  a measure. 
The  secretary  has  assigned  the  probable  expiration  of  the  char- 
ter in  1836,  and  the  necessity  in  anticipation  of  the  state  of 
things  which  must  necessarily  take  place  at  that  time,  of  pro- 
viding a currency  for  the  public  use,  and  a place  of  safe  keep- 
ing for  the  public  moneys  without  disturbing  the  channels  of 
trade,  and  occasioning  the  great  shock  to  the  country  which 
would  otherwise  be  inevitable.  Sir,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  has  not  attempted  to  meet  the  argument  of  the  secre- 
tary. Ilis  whole  argument  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
bank  charter  is  to  be  renewed. 

The  gentleman  spoke  of  the  embarrassments  of  the  country, 
the  condition  of  things  in  1817  and  18,  and  what  would  be  the 
state  of  the  currency  iflhere  were  no  bank  of  the  United  States. 
The  secretary  proceeds  on  a different  assumption — lie  goes  on 
the  principle  that  the  bank  is  not  to  be  rechartered.  He  con- 
siders himself  bound  to  take  the  laws  as  they  are:  in  addition 
to  which,  he  has  the  further  ground  of  the  public  sentiment  to  a 
pretty  great  extent.  On  that  point,  I may  boldly  appeal  to  gen- 
tlemen here.  Sir,  how  many  of  these  representatives  of  the 
people’s  will  do  believe  that  the  bank  will  be  rechartered?  How 
many,  with  the  knowledge  they  possess  of  the  public  opinion, 
will  express  such  a belief?  I guess  you  will  find  but  few  gen- 
tlemen on  this  floor,  willing  to  stake  their  reputation  on  such 
an  opinion.  The  difference  between  the  secretary  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  lies  in  this:  that  the  one  assumes 
that  the  hank  is  to  be  rec bartered,  and  the  other  assumes  the_ 
contrary— which  has  the  right  of  the  question?  Time  must  de- 


termine. The  state  of  public  opinion  we  all  know.  If  tills  is 
not  the  inference  of  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  I 
ask  when  then  could  the  deposites  have  been  removed  at  a bet- 
ter time  than  now?  Sir,  the  argument  of  the  gentleman  amounts 
to  an  assumption  that  the  bank  charter  is  to  be  perpetual. 

But,  it  is  said  that  the  removal  of  the  deposites  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  great  distress,  and  an  unusual  pecuniary  pressure, 

I shall  controvert  that  position,  but,  admitting  it  for  argument’s 
sake  to  be  true,  I ask,  at  what  time  would  their  removal  have 
been  productive  of  less?  If  this  bank  is  to  expire,  if  it  is  not  to 
be  rechartered,  and  if  the  deposites  must  have  been  withdrawn 
at  some  time,  I beg  gentlemen  to  point  their  finger  to  the  time 
when  the  pressure  (which  they  assume  to  be  the  effect  of  the 
withdrawal  alone)  would  have  been  any  less  than  it  is  now? 
Nay,  sir,  when  would  it  not  have  been  greater  than  it  is?  Will 
gentlemen  answer,  at  the  moment  when  the  bank  charter  shall 
expire?  What,  sir?  When  the  eighteen  or  nineteen  millions  of 
its  circulation  shall  all  be  returning  upon  the  bank,  and  the  in- 
stitution shall  be  in  the  act  of  winding  up  its  affairs?  Would  less 
pressure  be  caused  then? 

But,  sir,  on  this  subject  of  pecuniary  pressure,  let  me  call  the 
attention  of  the  house  to  the  actual  state  of  facts.  It  appears 
from  the  statement  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  his 
statement  is  verified  by  the  bank  returns  themselves,  that  al- 
though the  charter  of  the  bank  was  about  to  expire  in  1836,  yet 
the  bank,  nevertheless  continued  to  extend  its  discounts,  until 
for  reasons  best  known  to  the  bank,  about  the  1st  of  August 
last,  the  policy  of  the  institution  was  totally  changed,  and  a cur- 
tailment of  its  accommodations  took  place,  more  rapid  than  had 
ever  been  known  since  it  first  went  into  operation,  and  a propor- 
tionate pressure  was  felt  throughout  the  country.  But  to  be  more 
accurate,  and  I feel  this  necessary,  because  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  said,  in  no  very  measured  terms,  that  the  secre- 
tary, in  his  report  to  this  house,  has  been  guilty  of  a misrepre- 
sentation, and  of  a gross  attempt  to  impose  upon  congress. 
Now,  sir,  I stand  here  before  this  bouse  and  this  nation,  pledg- 
ed to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  human  being  that  the 
statement  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  is  true  to  the  letter. 

The  statement  of  the  secretary  is,  that  the  curtailments  of  the 
discounts  of  the  bank  from  August  1,  to  October  1, 1833,  amount- 
ed to  $4,066,146.  I have  here  before  me  the  returns  of  the 
bank,  and  they  shew  the  statement  to  be  accurate  to  a farthing, 
according  to  the  bank’s  own  statement.  Mr.  P.  made  some 
other  comparative  statements,  which  the  reporter  could  not 
catch,  concluding  by  saying,  that  the  statements  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  were  perfectly  and  literally  accurate  and 
true.  The  secretary  attempts  no  misstatement.  He  expressly 
says,  that  the  amount  consisted  of  loans  and  domestic  bills. 
But  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  insists  that  domestic 
bills  are  not  to  be  considered  as  discounts.  A strange  doctrine 
indeed,  and  totally  new,  at  least  to  me.  1 can  shew,  by  the 
statement  of  the  bank  itself,  that  the  amount  of  domestic  bills 
discounted  in  a single  year  was  forty-eight  millions  of  dollars; 
but  the  gentleman  will  have  it  that  these  are  not  discounts.  Not 
discounts,  sir?  1 thought  that  the  established  rule  was  to  set 
down  all  that  goes  out  as  debit,  and  all  that  come  in  as  credit, 
t present  a note:  the  bank  discounts  it:  a merchant  draws  at 
Boston,  payable  at  New  York:  bills  thus  drawn  are  taken  up 
by  cash,  or  by  the  proceeds  of  notes  discounted.  This  doctrine 
as  to  these  bills  is  so  clear  and  settled,  that  I had  not  supposed 
it  possible  it  could  ever  be  doubted. 

Mr.  P.  here  went  into  a view  of  the  operation  of  discounts  of 
domestic  bills  of  exchange,  &c.  and  consequent  drafts  and  re- 
drafts, which  made  this  sort  of  discounting  the  profitable  and 
favorite  business  of  the  bank.  Yet  it  is  said  that  these  bills  of 
exchange,  thus  paying  interest  and  premium,  are  not  discount- 
ed bills!  The  secretary,  in  his  statement  of  the  curtailments  by 
the  bank,  expressly  stated  these  bills  to  be  included  in  the  sum 
total  of  them.  Where,  then,  was  the  intention  to  deceive? 

But  it  is  said  by  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  that  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  has  been  guilty  of  a gross  attempt  to 
impose  upon  this  house,  by  misrepresenting  the  amount  of  cur- 
tailments by  the  bank,  during  the  months  of  October  and  No- 
vember. What  the  secretary  stales  on  this  point  is,  that  the 
receipts  into  the  treasury  during  those  months  had  been  unu- 
sually large,  and  that  in  consequence,  the  amount  of  the  public 
deposites  in  the  bank  of  the  United  States  bad  increased 
$12,268,000,  in  addition  to  its  increase  of  means  by  its  curtail- 
ments of  more  than  four  millions  of  dollars,  making  t he  aggre- 
gate amount,  thus  collected  from  the  community,  $6,334,000. 
Well,  sir,  is  this  not  true?  Is  it  not  literally  true?  The  bank  had 
increased  its  means,  and  could  have  accommodated  the  com- 
munity, by  discounting  to,  at  the  least,  the  extent  of  that  in- 
crease. Instead  of  which,  it  had  curtailed  its  discounts  within 
the  same  period  $4,066,000.  And,  sir,  is  there  here  any  mis- 
statement? Has  not  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  stated  the  fact 
as  it  is?  The  terms  which  the  gentleman  has  applied  to  an  offi- 
cer of  the  government,  who  in  the  discharge  of  his  high  duty 
thus  makes  official  statements  to  the  house,  were  unmeasured, 
and  not  expected.  If  they  had  not  been  made,  sir,  I should  not 
have  troubled  the  house  -with  these  and  the  following  views. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  went  on  to  say,  sir,  that 
he  never  in  his  life  had  seen  so  uricandid  and  Jesuitical  a state- 
ment, fertile  purpose  of  throwing  the  blame  of  the  existing  pres- 
sure upon  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  thnn  that  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury.  Sir,  said  Mr.  P.  the  government  did  not 
make  the  curtailment,  of  discounts.  If  there  be  any  pressure  in 
consequence  of  it,  then  the  responsibility,  for  it  must  rest  with 
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Ihe  bank,  Which  did  make  it.  The  secretary  states  that  there 
was  ho  occasion  for  the  bank  to  have  produced  this  pressure, 
or  pursued  this  grinding  policy!  but  that,  With  accumulated  de- 
posites,  and  an  unusual  amount  of  specie,  it  was  in  its  power 
to  have  accommodated  the  community,  and  sustained  it  against 
the  pressure.  Now,  sir,  as  to  the  amount  of  specie,  how  was 
the  fact?  On  the  1st  of  October,  the  bank  had  on  hand  of  spe- 
cie, $10,663,000,  having  increased  its  specie,  $640,000  within 
the  two  months  preceding.  Mr.  Biddle,  in  his  letter  of  April, 
1832,  speaks  of  the  bank  having  on  some  occasion  therein  re- 
ferred to,  parted  with  its  surplus  specie.  According  to  the  view 
which  he  there  takes  ofit,  all  over  $6,700,000  of  specie,  on  hand 
on  the  1st  October,  was  surplus:  and  yet  the  bank  continued 
to  collect  specie  from  the  state  banks,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
made  its  own  excessive  curtailments,  until  it  had  on  hand 
$10,600,000  of  specie,  being  a surplus  of  millions  beyond  its 
wants.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury  expresses  the  opinion, 
that,  in  the  months  of  August  and  September,  the  curtailments 
by  the  bank  of  the  United  States  and  state  banks  did  not  fall 
much  short  of  nine  millions  of  dollars;  and  he  makes  a predic- 
tion, further,  that  in  two  months  more  the  additional  curtail- 
ment by  the  bank  of  the  United  States  would  have  been  five 
millions,  and  by  the  state  banks  an  equal  amount,  and  that  this 
curtailment  from  the  first  of  August  to  the  first  of  December,  to 
the  aggregate  of  nineteen  millions  of  dollars,  would  have  almost 
put  an  end  to  the  course  of  trade.  And,  sir,  the  secretary  has 
predicted  admirably  what  would  have  been  the  consequence,  if 
the  deposites  had  not  been  removed  when  they  wrere.  We  find 
that  the  curtailment,  by  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  during 
the  months  of  October  and  November,  amounted  to  $5,461,000, 
of  which  the  notes  discounted  amounted  to  more  than  three 
millions  of  dollars.  The  amount  of  curtailment,  added  to  the 
curtailments  in  August  and  September,  made  an  aggregate  cur- 
tailment in  the  four  months  of  $9,700,000. 

[fthe  state  banks  had,  as  they  probably  would  have  done, 
but  for  the  transfer  of  the  deposites,  curtailed  their  discounts  in 
the  same  proportion,  the  whole  curtailment  in  the  four  months 
would  not  have  fallen  much  short  of  the  amount  predicted  by 
the  secretary.  The  government  deposites  in  the  state  banks, 
however,  have  enabled  them,  pro  tanto,  to  mitigate  the  pres- 
sure: but,  so  far  as  concerns  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  not 
a dollar  has  been  permitted  to  come  out  of  its  vaults  to  relieve 
the  community. 

As  to  the  existing  pressure,  Mr.  P.  said,  it  had  been  produced 
by  the  bank  of  the  United  States  itself,  by  its  sudden  curtail- 
ments; by  which  it  had  sought  to  produce  a panic,  and  to  make 
the  people  believe  that  the  pressure  which  they  feel  is  the  con- 
sequence of  the  removal  of  the  deposites  from  that  bank.  To 
make  this  pressure  felt  the  more,  Mr.  P.  said,  the  curtailments 
had  been  in  a great  degree  local,  confined  to  the  commercial 
cities.  We  find,  said  he,  that,  about  90  days  before  congress 
met,  as  stated  by  the  government  directors,  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  or  rather  a secret  committee  of  that  bank,  in- 
structed the  western  branches  to  buy  in  no  bills  of  exchange 
but  those  on  the  Atlantic  cities,  having  ninety  days  to  run,  so 
as  to  produce  a local  pressure,  first  at  New  York,  then  at  Phi- 
ladelphia probably;  and  next  in  order  of  time,  I doubt  not,  Bal- 
timore is  to  be  visited  by  it. 

What,  sir,  is  the  operation  of  this  business  of  discounting 
bills  of  exchange,  which  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
cannot  conceive  to  be  a part  of  the  loans  of  the  bank?  Let 
me  again  refer,  upon  this  point  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Biddle,  in 
April,  1832,  where  he  says:  “It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
illustrate  this  movement  of  the  internal  exchanges,  by  showing 
the  points  from  which  this  $20,776,916  of  bills  come,  and  where 
they  are  tending.  This  will  be  seen  in  the  annexed  fable  mark- 
ed A:  among  the  objects  of  interest  presented  in  it,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  amount  of  bills  from  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi 
amount  to  $10,212,905,  arid  that  the  amount  payable  witpin  an 
average,  probably,  of  sixty  days,  at  N.  York,  is  $4,096,410;  and 
at  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Providence  and  Boston  $4,387,059, 
making  an  aggregate  of  $8,483,469.  The  extent  of  these  opera- 
tions, during  the  last  year,  amounted  to  $48,562,185  32;”  one 
half  nearly  of  this  vast  amount  being  payable  in,  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  nearly  all  the'residue  in  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
Providence  and  Boston. 

Sir,  the  bank  statements  do  not  shew  where  the  bills  purehas 
ed  by  it  are  payable , but  only  the  aggregate  amounts,  purchased 
at  particular  places  and  dates.  But  we  have  conclusive  evi- 
dence before  us  that  the  bank  timed  exactly  its  reduction,  so  as 
to  produce  a pressure  about  the  meeting  of  congress,  to  in- 
duce the  state  banks  to  come  forward  and  appeal  to  con- 
gress, as  has  been  done  by  the  very  same  banks,  and  using  the 
same  arguments  as  two  years  ago  memorialized  us  in  favor  of  a 
re-charter  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States.  Yes,  sir,  they  and 
the  avhole  mercantile  community  are  to  be  pressed  upon  to 
come  forward  and  solicit  for  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  an 
extension  of  its  monopoly.  If  you  will  turn  to  the  memorial 
from  these  banks  two  years  ago,  you  will  perceive  the  exact 
similitude  of  the  language  employed- then  and  now,  the  same 
common  places  about  a sound  currency,  and  all  that;  and  that 
the  country  cannot  exist  without  a bank,  &c.  With  respect  to 
this  pressure,  sir,  it  is  impossible  that  the  mere  removal  of  the 
deposites  can  have  produced  it.  If  the  amount  of  those  de- 
posites had  been  annihilated,  it  could  not,  have  produced  it. 
The  curtailments  by  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  since  the  1st 
»f  August,  have  in  fact  been  creator  than  the  whole  amount  of 
the  public  deposites;  it  has  withdrawn  from  the  business  of  the 


country,  in  this  Way,  hiofe,  by  One  and  a half  million  of  do 
than  the  whole  amount  of  the  government  deposites. 

It  cannot  be  objected  to  the  local  banks  that  they  have  creat- 
ed the  pressure,  because  they  are  but  protecting  themselves 
from  the  effect  of  the  excessive  curtailments  by  the  bank  of  the 
United  States.  The  mere  transfer  of  the  public  moneys  could 
not  have  produced  the  pressure.  Has  the  money  been  export- 
ed? Is  it  not  still  in  the  country?  If  the  bank  of  the  United 
States  had  not  intended  by  the  course  which  it  has  pursued,  to 
make  the  pressure  felt,  to  produce  an  alarm,  and  induce  the 
representatives  of  the  people  to  do  what  their  deliberate  judg- 
ment does  not  approve,  the  simple  transfer  of  the  public  moneys 
from  that  bank  to  other  banks,  would  have  produced  no  shock 
at  all.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  transfer  of  the  deposites?  Why, 
you  do  diminish,  to  a certain  extent,  the  ability  of  the  deposite 
bank,  but,  at  the  same  time  that  you  do  it,  you  enhance  the 
ability  of  a bank  across  the  street  to  ease  the  pressure,  &c.  It 
seemed,  (Mr.  P.  said),  to  him  idle  to  argue,  that,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  the  removal  of  the  deposites  would  necessarily 
have  produced  any  pressure. 

But,  sir,  I have  not  yet  done  with  this  business  of  the  do- 
mestic bills  of  exchange,  and  their  curtailment.  According  to 
the  statement  of  that  portion  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
bank  of  the  United  States,  who  are  placed  there  as  public  sen- 
tinels, on  file  13th  of  August,  (mark  the  time  when  these  opera- 
tions commenced!)  the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

“Resolved,  That,  for  the  present,  and  until  the  further  order 
of  the  board,  the  amount  of  bills  discounted  shall  not  be  in- 
creased at  the  bank  and  the  several  offices.  That  the  bills  of 
exchange  purchased  at  the  bank  and  all  the  offices,  except  the 
five  western  offices,  shall  not  have  more  than  ninety  days  to 
run.  That  the  five  western  offices  be  instructed  to  purchase  no 
bills  of  exchange,  except  those  payable  in  the  Atlantic  cities, 
not  having  more  than  ninety  days  to  run,  or  those  which  may 
be  received  in  payment  of  existing  debts  to  the  bank  and  the 
offices,  and  then  not  having  more  than  four  months  to  run.” 

[These  bills  of  exchange,  sir,  it  seems,  though  not  discounts, 
may  be  received  in  payment  of  bills  discounted.] 

“We  perceived  at  once,  in  this  measure,  (say  the  government 
directors),  the  commencement  of  a system  of  reduction,  in  con- 
ducting which,  wisely  and  impartially,  the  whole  welfare  ofthe 
community  was  involved.”  “Believing  that  this  measure  was 
not  only  precipitate,  but  partial,  and  that  it  would  lead  to  cur- 
tailments unequal  and  oppressive,  and  entertaining  the  opinion 
that  a system  might  easily  be  formed  on  a just  basis,  we  offered 
the  following  resolutions: 

“ ‘Whereas  a resolution  was  adopted  on  the  7th  May  last,  in- 
structing the  committee  on  the  state  of  the  bank  to  report  to  the 
"board  a scale  of  reduction  in  the  business  of  the  institution,  and 
no  report  has  been  made  in  pursuance  thereof:  Jlrid  whereas  a 
resolution,  passed  at  the  last  meeting,  which  places  certain  re- 
strictions on  the  business  of  the  institution,  confines  the  same 
to  five  of  the  western  offices: 

“ ‘Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  the  state  of  the  bank  be 
instructed  to  report  to  the  board,  at  as  early  a day  as  possible, 
a system  for  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  business  of  the  insti- 
tution throughout  all  sections  of  the  country,  having  regard  to 
the  interests  of  the  stockholders,  the  debtors  of  the  bank,  and 
the  community  in  general.’ 

“This  plan,  which  would  have  prevented  an  oppressive  and 
partial  system  of  curtailment,  confined  to  particular  portions  of 
this  country,  and  exerted  at  particular  times — which  would  have 
given  to  the  subject  full  and  fair  consideration;  and  which, 
above  all,  would  have  enabled  every  member  of  the  board  to 
exercise  his  deliberate  judgment,  was,  as  usual,  rejected.” 

Well,  sir,  another  attempt  was  made  towards  averting  or  re- 
lieving the  impending  pressure,  by  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
following: 

“Whereas  the  pressure  on  the  commercial  community  at  this 
time  may  be  removed  by  a liberal  spirit  of  accommodation  on 
the  part  ofthe  banks  generally:  And  whereas  the  state  banks 
complain  that,  in  consequence  ofthe  balances  being  largely  in 
favor  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  they  are  unable  to  afford 
the  necessary  facilities  to  their  customers,  without  subjecting 
themselves  to  increased  demands  from  this  bank:  And  whereas' 
it  is  believed  that,  were  the  banks  in  this  district  to  extend  their 
loans  twenty  per  cent,  beyond  the  income,  for  a period  of  thirty 
days,  it  would  relieve  the  money  market,  restore  confidence, 
and  have  a salutary  effect  on  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  our 
citizens: 

“Therefore,  resolved,  That  a committee  of  three  be  appointed, 
to  confer  with  similar  committees  that  may  be  appointed  by  the 
other  hanks,  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  in  some  arrangement  to 
carry-into  effect  the  object  of  the  foregoing  preamble;  and  that 
the  cashier  be  requested  to  send  copies  of  the  above  to  the  pre- 
sidents and  directors  of  the  other  banks,  with  a request  that 
their  determination  on  the  subject  may  be  communicated  as 
early  as  practicable.” 

This,  too,  sir,  was  voted  down,  like  the  other.  What  next 
follows? 

“A  series  of  resolutions  (say  these  directors)  were  .adopted 
for  reducing  the  business  of  the  institution,  and  authority  was 
given  to  the  committee  on  the  offices,  which  is  appointed  by  the 
president  alone,  to  modify  them  in  such  manner  as  they  should 
deem  it  expedient;  and,  eventually,  that  committee  was  autho- 
rised to  direct  such  measures,  for  the  general  reduction  of  the 
business  of  the  bank,  as  they  should  think  best.  We  offered  as 
an  amendment  to  the  resolution,  giving  to  a committee  this  ex- 
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traordinary  power,  a request,  ‘that  they  should  report  to  the 
board  such  measures  as  they  directed. ? This  request  was  reject- 
ed by  the  usual  vote.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  us- to  know 
by  what  principles  of  policy  the  committee  have  been  governed. 
Its  proceedings  are  secret,  arid  we  can  only  ascertain,  at  inter- 
vals, some  of  the  results  to  which  they  lead.” 

So,  sir,  here  is  the  bank  of  the  United  States  producing  an 
excessive  pressure  upon  the  community,  delegating  power  for 
that  purpose  to  a secret  committee;  which  committee  is  prohi- 
bited, or  rather  is  not  directed,  to  report  to  the  directors  at  all. 
Your  directors  had  as  well  not  be  at  the  board  of  the  bank,  de- 
nied any  means  of  knowing  what  is  going  on  in  the  bank  but 
through  information  received  out  of  doors. 

“It  will  thus  be  seen,  (further  say  the  government  directors), 
that  while  the  unlimited  authority  of  the  president  to  expend 
the  funds  of  the  bank  had  been  deliberately  confirmed;  and 
while  the  committee  on  exchange,  selected  and  appointed  by 
him,  had  been  officially  permitted  to  discount  notes  and  carry 
on  the  proper  business  of  the  board;  now,  in  addition  to  all  this, 
the  measures  of  the  institution,  in  the  regulation  of  its  vast  bu- 
siness at  this  most  important  crisis,  were  entrusted  to  the  com- 
rhitte  on  the  offices,  also  selected  and  appointed  by  the  president , 
accompanied  by  an  explicit  refusal  to  require  them  to  report  any 
of  their  acts  to  the  board.” 

Is  it  wonderful,  (said  Mr.  Polk),  after  reading  this  testimony 
as  to  the  course  of  the  bank,  that  there  is  a local  pressure? 
What  are  this  secret  committee  doing?  What  plan  of  opera- 
tions have  they  adopted?  What  and  where  are  curtailments  to 
be  made?  And  where  not?  And  where  are  domestic  bills  of 
exchange  purchased  to  be  made  payable?  A year  ago,  eight 
millions  of  these  bills  were  payable  within  sixty  days  in  the  At- 
lantic cities,  and  four  millions  of  them  at  one  point.  What  is 
the  amount  payable  within  the  next  sixty  days,  and  where  is  it 
payable?  Although  the  government  is  so  large  a stockholder, 
and  has  its  directors  at  the  board  charged  with  the  care  of  its 
interests,  they  know  nothing  of  all  these  operations,  and  they 
have  no  power  by  which  they  can  obtain  the  knowledge.  The 
reason  of  the  distress  of  which  we  hear,  is  palpably  not  the  re- 
moval of  the  government  deposites,  but  the  oppression  of  the 
bank  of  the  United  States  itself.  It  operates,  by  its  power,  to 
alarm  and  oppress  the  people,  to  answer  its  own  purposes;  and 
that  is  the  operation  now  going  on. 

Mr.  Polk  said  he  would  next  proceed  to  consider  the  state- 
ment as  made  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  his  letter  in 
relation  to  the  unprecedented  extension  of  the  business  of  the 
bank,  from  the  31st  December,  1830,  to  the  1st  May,  1832;  in  re- 
gard to  which  the  honorable  member  from  South  Carolina  had 
thought  proper  to  attribute  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  the 
charge  of  “intentional  misrepresentation,”  whilst  he  was  pre- 
pared, by  the  bank’s  monthly  stateinehts,  to  shew  that  the  se- 
cretary had  in  fact  stated  nothing  but  what  the  records  of  the 
bank  itself  fully  prove.  What  has  the  secretary  stated?  He 
has  stated,  that  it  appeared  in  the  documents  heretofore  laid 
before  congress,  that  between  the  3lst  Dee.  1830,  and  1st  May, 
1832,  a period  of  sixteen  months,  the  discounts  of  the  bank  had 
increased  from  $42,402,304  24,  to  the  sum  of  $70,428,070  72, 
being  an  increase  of  the  discounts  of  the  bank,  within  that  pe- 
riod, of  $28,025,766  48.  The  manifesto  issued  by  the  bank, 
which  I hold  in  my  hand,  denies  the  correctness  of  this  state- 
ment; and  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  taking  it,  I 
presume,  for  granted,  that  the  statement  contained  in  that  ma- 
nifesto was  true,  has  also  denied  the  correctness  of  this  state- 
ment. The  gentleman  has  been  pleased,  in  very  harsh  terms, 
to  charge  the  secretary  with  suppression  of  the  truth,  and  in- 
tentional misrepresentation.  Now,  sir,  the  best  vindication  I 
have  to  offer  for  the  secretary,  is  to  produce  the  record  itself, 
from  which  the  secretary  had  made  the  statement.  Here  it  is; 
it  is  the  statement  of  the  bank  itself,  made  to  the  committee  of 
investigation  in  1832.  At  page  329,  of  the  volume  containing 
the  report  of  that  committee  and  the  documents  accompanying 
it,  will  be  found  the  report  from  the  bank,  to  which  I refer.  It 
there  appears,  and  any  gentleman  can  examine  it  for  himself 
that  chooses  to  do  so,  that  the  total  discounts  and  bills  of  the 
bank,  loaned  to  the  community,  on  the  3lst  December,  1830, 
was  $42,402,304  25,  and  on  the  1st  May,  1832,  was  70,428,070  72, 
being  the  precise  amount,  at  these  respective  periods,  as  stated 
by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury.  These  statements  were  made 
by  the  bank  itself,  and,  if  they  contained  any  misrepresenta- 
tion or  falsehood,  the  bank  itself  had  furnished  them.  The 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  says,  that  here  is  a gross  mis- 
representation; and  how  does  he  attempt  to  prove  it?  Why,  he 
says  that  the  notes  discounted  at  the  bank  on  the  31st  Decern 
ber,  1830,  were  $33,000,000,  and  on  the  1st  May,  1832,  were 
$47,000,000.  This  excludes  the  domestic  bill  business,  and  the 
gentieman  himself  could  not  well  avoid  conceding,  that,  if  the 
discounts  by  domestic  bills,  as  well  as  the  loans  on  notes,  were 
to  be  included,  the  statement  of  the  secretary  was  true.  But 
he  charges  the  secretary  with  suppressing  the  fact,  that  the 
bank,  on  the  1st  January,  1831,  owned  eight  millions  of  the 
debt  of  the  government,  and  that  in  May,  1832,  it  had  been  paid 
off,  and  that  the  bank  had,  within  the  same  period,  collected 
two  millions  from  Europe.  Now,  sir,  I affirm,  that  the  secreta- 
ry has  been  guilty  of  no  suppression  of  fact.  The  secretary 
was  stating  the  enormous  extension  of  the  business  of  the 
bank;  and  the  bank  statements,  to  which  I have  referred,  shew 
that  he  stated  them  correctly.  The  secretary  was  not  consi- 
dering, or  professing  to  state,  what  debts  the  bank  may  have 
collected.  If  in  fact  the  bank,  in  the  mean  time,  had  collected 


in  any  of  its  debts,  it  would  only  prove  that  the  means  of  the 
bank  had,  pro  tanto,  increased.  The  secretary  was  stating  the 
rapid  extension  of  the  business  of  the  bank,  and  was  not  consi- 
dering the  means  which  it  had  to  meet  them.  The  gentleman 
might  as  well  charge  the  secretary  with  suppression  of  facts, 
because  he  did  not  in  his  letter  state  the  value  of  the  banking 
houses  owned  by  or  under  mortgage  to  the  bank;  he  might  as 
well  charge  him  with  suppression,  because  he  did  not,  in  that 
letter,  slate  the  amount  of  individual  deposites,  and  of  public 
deposites,  which  the  bank  held  at  these  respective  periods,  and 
upon  which,  having  means  in  its  hands,  it  might  trade  or  ex- 
tend its  business;  none  of  these  came  legitimately  within  the 
scope  or  object  of  the  statement  which  he  was  making  to  con- 
gress. The  truth  is,  before  the  five  per  cents,  owned  by  the 
bank  were  paid  off  by  the  government,  the  bank  had  the  use  of 
the  public  funds  to  a greater  amount  than  she  held  of  the  pub- 
lic stocks.  When  the  payment  was  made,  it  was  simply  trans- 
ferred from  the  credit  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the 
bank;  but  the  funds  were  before,  as  well  as  subsequent  to  the 
payment,  in  possession  of  the  bank,  and  subject  to  its  use. 
The  public  deposites  in  January,  1831,  exceeded  nine  millions; 
in  May,  1832,  was  upwards  of  ten  millions,  and  at  no  period 
within  these  dates  were  they  less  than  seven  millions.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact,  clearly  proved  by  the  record  evidence  of 
the  bank  itself— and  I challenge  any  gentleman  to  controvert  or 
deny  it — the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  charges  the  secre- 
tary with  intentional  Jesuitical  misrepresentation,  and  suppres- 
sion of  the  truth.  These  were  certainly  round  charges  and 
boldly  made,  and  the  best  answer,  as  I have  already  stated,  is 
the  proof  which  I now  hold  in  my  hand — the  public  documents 
from  the  bank  itself— in  which  every  statement  made  by  the 
secretary  was  sustained,  and  no  man  can  controvert  their  truth. 
But  the  gentleman,  not  being  enabled  to  disprove  the  statement 
of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  of  the  excessive  increase  of  the 
business  of  the  bank,  during  that  period,  has  an  apology  to  offer 
for  the  bank  for  this  vast  extension  of  its  business;  arid  what  is 
that  apology?  Why,  that  1831  was  a year  of  unusually  large 
importations,  that  the  country  had  contracted  a large  debt  in 
Europe,  an^  that  there  was  great  commercial  distress  in  the 
country.  The  bank,  he  says,  stepped  in  and  extended  its  busi- 
ness to  save  the  country,  and  to  do  that  which  the  government 
ought  to  have  done.  I know  not  what  this  means,  unless  that 
the  government  had,  against  the  judgment  of  the  bank,  direct- 
ed its  public  debt  to  be  paid.  The  government  had  certainly 
neither  made  the  importations  nor  made  the  commercial  dis- 
tress. 

But  it  was  said  by  the  member  from  S.  C.  that,  in  that  year, 
there  was  an  immense  and  increasing  importation  of  goods 
from  abroad,  which  made  it  necessary  for  the  bank  to  extend 
its  business,  to  enable  the  merchants  to  sustain  themselves  and 
the  credit  of  the  country.  Well,  if  this  was  a good  and  suffi- 
cient reason  for  increasing  the  acommodation  afforded  by  the 
bank,  to  the  amount  of  28  million sr'in  sixteen  months — would 
it  not  seem,  as  a natural  consequence,  that  a still  further  in- 
creased importation  would  make  it  incumbent  on  the  bank  to 
extend  similar  accommodations  to  the  importing  merchants. 
Was  that,  however,  the  case?  No;  It  would  be  seen  by  the  an- 
nual report  to  the  secretary  on  the  state  of  the  finances,  that 
the  importations  for  the  year  ending  30lh  September,  1833,  ex- 
ceed that  of  1831,  by  more  than  8 millions,  and  that  by  the  cash 
duties,  as  well  as  bonds  payable  ut  the  same  time,  the  country 
stood  more  in  need  of  accommodation.  Notwithstanding  this, 
it  was  at  this  very  time,  and  under  such  circumstances,  that 
the  bank  of  the  United  States  had  commenced  its  career  of  per- 
secution, had  began  to  turn  its  relentless  strews  upon  the  com- 
munity. In  1831,  it  was  a good  reason  to  extend— in  1833,  ac- 
cording to  the  gentleman,  it  was  a good  reason  to  curtail. 
What  the  object  of  the  bank  was  in  adopting  such  a course 
was  clearly  apparent.  He  maintained  it  was  altogether  of  a 
political  character;  for,  by  thus  extending  their  accommoda- 
tions, they,  at  the  very  moment  when  they  were  petitioning 
congress  for  a renewal  of  their  charter,  were  enlarging  their 
business,  in  order  to  bring  the  entire  country  into  their  debt, 
and  thus  create  an  influence,  which  they  sought,  as  necessary 
to  their  future  existence. 

That  the  object  was  political,  and  not  to  relieve  the  country, 
as  is  supposed  bv  the  gentleman,  it  appears  that  the  extension 
of  the  business  of  the  bank,  during  1831,  and  up  to  May,  1832, 
was  chiefly  in  the  western  states,  and  could  not  therefore  have 
been  to  relieve  the  importing  merchants  of  tbe  Atlantic  cities, 
who  had  created  debt  abroad.  These  large  issues  immediately 
preceded  the  contested  presidential  election,  and  whilst  they 
were  making,  the  bank  presented  its  petition  to  he  rechartered, 
in  December,  1831,  and  it  is  manifest  that  the  object  was  politi- 
cal, and'  to  procure  a recharter.  It  was  not  to  the  individual 
political  opinions  of  the  officers  of  the  bank  that  any  objection 
was  made,  but  to  the  corrupt  use  of  its  corporate  wealth  as  a 
political  engine.  The  gentleman  chose  to  suppose  that  the  ob- 
jection, as  to  the  interference  of  the  bank,  was  as  to  the  per- 
sonal election  of  the  present  chief  magistrate,  and  he  asked  if 
the  officers  of  the  bank  were  to  be  disfranchised,  and  if  they 
must  stand  mute  in  the  presence  of  majesty?  No  one,  neither 
the  president,  nor  any  one  else,  has  ever  maintained  that  the 
officers  of  the  bank  had  not  equal  rights  to  the  free  exercise  of 
their  political  opinions  as  other  citizens;  but  the  objection  was, 
that  tbe  bank,  as  a great,  irresponsible,  moneyed  aristocracy, 
should  throw  itself  into  the  political  arena,  and  endeavor  to  use 
its  money  to  control  and  influence  party  politics. 
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They  followed  the  example  of  the  former  bank  of  the  United 
States.  What  was  the  charge  against  that  bank?  that  it  was 
deemed  a prostituted  engine  of  political  party,  that  it  had  array- 
ed itself  against  the  policy  of  Madison;  was  identified  and  took 
part  with  the  party  opposed  to  all  those  measures  of  restriction, 
which  immediately  preceded  the  war.  In  the  debates  of  the 
session  of  1810  and  1811,  upon  the  question  of  renewing  the 
charter  of  the  old  bank,  it  fullyappeared  that  these  charges 
were  made;  that  it  had  palpably  identified  itself  with  a political 
faction  which  was  dangerous  to  the  country: 

“it  was  depicted  both  in  the  senate  and  house  of  representa- 
tives as  a prostituted  machine  of  political  party,  partial  in  al- 
lowing discounts  to  those  who  professed  the  favorite  tenets,  in- 
fluencing elections  and  jeopardizing  the  liberties  of  the  land;  it 
was  said  the  influence  of  this  bank  was  palpable  and  notorious, 
and  although  these  charges  were  encountered  at  the  time,  by 
prodigal  assertions  of  purity  and  exemption  from  politics,  all  the 
vividly  described  dangers  of  demolition  were  boldly  hazarded 
rather  than  prolong,  for  mere  financial  facilities,  the  existence 
of  a corporation  whose  alleged  operations  were  in  steady  hos- 
tility to  the  measures  of  the  government,  and  subversive  of 
practical  freedom.” 

From  the  debates,  it  thus  appeared  that  that  bank  had  identi- 
fied itself  with  the  aristocracy  of  that  day,  and  was  supporting 
those  who  were  in  array  against  the  republican  government  of 
the  times,  and  this  was  the  principal  objection  formerly  raised 
to  the  rechartering  of  that  institution.  The  present  bank,  he 
had  reason  to  believe,  was  following  the  steps  of  its  great  proto- 
type, and  had  been  also  identifying  itself  with  a political  party. 

But  this  institution  never  would  have  been  chartered,  if  the 
country,  with  their  past  experience  of  the  evils  of  the  old  bank, 
had  not  guarded  sufficiently  against  a recurrence  of  similar  acts. 
No,  they  deemed  themselves  safe.  When  they  reserved  the 
right  of  appointing  government  directors,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
communicate  to  government,  any  and  all  instances  of  malprac- 
tices, by  which  it  could  be  ascertained  that  the  bank  was  lend- 
ing itself  or  becoming  a political  engine. 

Have  we  not  now  stated  to  us,  by  these  government  directors, 
that  the  bank  has  been  guilty  of  these  very  crimes,  and  that, 
though  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  to  the  interest  of  the 
public,  as  identified  with  the  bank,  they  have  been  excluded 
from  all  knowledge  of  their  principal  transactions?  The  present 
bank  had  even  outstripped  the  former;  for  what  did  they  see? 
Why,  that  it  openly  avowed  practices  of  which  the  old  bank 
was  only  susp'ected;  that  it  used  its  corporate  funds  fpr  corrupt 
purposes.  But  for  this  corrupt  use  of  their  corporate  funds, 
which  was  the  heavy  charge,  they  claimed  it  as  their  right,  as 
a means  of  defence!  For  defence  against  whom?  Forsooth,  a 
defence  against  a public  functionary — a person  who  happened 
to  think  that  their  whole  concern  was  rotten  to  the  core — that 
it  was  unconstitutional,  and  should  not  be  allowed  longer  to 
exist. 

Mr.  P.  would  undertake  to  say,  that  the  bank  had  not  only 
thus  used  its  funds  for  corrupt  purposes,  but  they  had  knowing- 
ly endeavored  to  conceal  the  uses  to  which  they  had  applied 
them,  even  so  far  as  to  make  a misstatement  of  facts  to  congress 
on  this  very  point.  The  paper  in  hia  hand,  would  show  he  made 
not  this  direct  charge  upon  light  authority;  that  the  true  account 
of  its  secret  expenditure  had  been  withheld,  and  that  large  sums 
had  been  used  to  control  elections.  The  paper  would  show, 
that  in  answer  to  a call  by  the  senate  in  1832,  for  information, 
as  to  the  amount  expended  in  printing,  the  president  of  the 
bank  states,  in  a letter  to  the  senate,  29th  February,  1832,  the 
whole  sum  expended  in  1831  for  printing,  to  be  $9,755  94.  [See 
2d  vol.  of  senate  documents,  No.  98,  page  40].  The  government 
directors  recently  discovered,  by  the  merest  accident,  that  the 
charge  made  for  printing  and  circulating  political  essays  for  that 
year,  was  a much  greater  sum.  This  they  reported  to  the  pre- 
sident. The  bank  issues  its  manifesto,  and,  if  it  be  not  authen- 
tic, I call  on  the  member  from  Philadelphia  to  rise  in  his  place 
and  say  so.  In  that  manifesto,  issued  to  vindicate  itself,  the 
amount  of  printing  for  1832,  and  for  circulating  political  pam- 
phlets and  essays,  was  stated  by  the  bank  to  be  $43,204  79, 
making  a difference  under  the  head  of  printing,  between  the 
statement  of  this  manifesto  and  the  report  to  the  senate  in  1832, 
of  $33,448  85,  and  deducting  the  amount  paid  for  books  and  sta- 
tionery, thus  presenting  it  in  the  most  favorable  point  of  view 
to  the  bank,  showing  a difference,  in  the  statement  for  printing 
alone,  for  1831,  of$ll,952  59. 

Why  had  they  thus  concealed  and  misstated  that  expenditure 
to  the  senate  in  1832?  Why  did  they  not  give  the  whole  truth? 
Either  the  bank  manifesto,  or  the  letter  to  the  senate,  must  be 
false.  Both  cannot  be  true.  Here  were  the  two  books,  show- 
ing that  such  misstatements  were  made,  and  it  is  for  the  bank 
or  its  friends  to  reconcile,  if  they  can  do  so,  their  contradictory 
statements. 

Mr.  P.  averred  further,  on  the  authority  of  the  government 
directors,  that  this  corrupt  expenditure  and  misstatement,  had 
only  come  to  light  by  the  merest  accident.  But  then,  all  this 
expenditure  was  said  to  be  “for  defence.”  That  they  might 
understand  what  sort  of  defence  this  expenditure  was,  they 
should  examine  into  the  items  of  the  account.  Well,  what  was 
the  first?  Amongst  others  admitted  by  the  bank  to  have  been 
circulated,  as  is  stated  “for  defence,”  is  a pamphlet  review  of 
the  veto,  issued  and  circulated  prior  to  the  presidential  election 
in  1832.  From  it  I will  read  an  extract: 

“He  has  wrought  an  entire  rovolution  in  the  government.  He 
has  concentrated  in  himself  all  the  power  which  the  constitu- 


tion designed  to  divide  among  the  co-ordinate  branches.  He 
practically  nullifies  the  power  of  congress,  the  authority  of  the 
court,  the  will  of  the  people,  and  the  rights  of  majorities.  He 
destroys  the  principle  of  representation,  and  defeats  the  objects 
of  public  discussion— the  advantages  of  local  information,  and 
all  the  benefits  of  a comparison  and  compromise  of  opinions  and 
interests.” 

Speaking  of  the  veto,  it  says: 

“It  is  presumptuously  put  forth,  against  the  public  sentiment 
and  the  public  interest— in  the  face  of  the  highest  authority  and 
most  approved  precedent;  it  is  founded  in  fallacies  the  most  per- 
nicious, in  doctrines  the  most  detestable,  in  principles  the  most 
dangerous,  and  must  lead  to  consequences,  both  by  its  example 
and  its  influence,  the  most  disastrous. 

“Jt  tends  to  a total  revolution,  if  not  dissolution  of  government: 
an  assumption  of  all  power  in  the  executive;  a total  disregard 
of  the  rights  of  majorities,  or  the  will  of  the  people;  a denial  of 
all  power  in  congress,  and  of  all  authority  in  the  courts;  all  the 
balances  of  the  constitution  are  destroyed,  and  all  the  connex- 
ion, dependence  and  subordination  of  the  parts  are  lost. 

“While  the  states  deny  the  most  essential  powers  to  the  go- 
vernment, and  the  president  interdicts  the  most  wholesome 
laws,  the  constitution  becomes  a dead  letter,  the  executive  the 
only  power,  the  election  of  the  cheif  magistrate  the  principle  end, 
and  the ‘spoils  of  victory’  the  only  object  of  government. 

“It is  time  to  pause,  examine  our  position,  review  our  princi- 
ples, and  question  our  rulers. 

“Let  us  see  if  this  is  the  true  construction  of  the  constitution, 
and  the  just  interpretation  of  the  power  of  the  executive.  Let 
us  inquire  if  he  has  consulted  the  real  interest  of  the  country,  or 
sacrificed  it  to  ambition. 

“Let  us  see  whether  this  institution,  connected  with  all  the 
affairs  of  government,  and  with  all  the  pursuits  of  society — a 
bond  that  united  in  one  comprehensive  system  all  the  various 
interests  of  industry,  and  all  the  dependencies  of  commerce,  has 
not  been  wantonly  sacrificed,  in  contempt  of  the  rights  of  the 
people,  to  propitiate  a party,  to  perpetuate  the,  office  he  seeks, 
and  the  power  he  has  abused.  Let  us  see  if  the  man  who  has 
so  violated  his  trust,  and  disappointed  our  hopes,  is  longer  fit 
to  be  the  ruler  of  a free  people.” 

But  this  was  not  all:  although,  from  personal  knowledge,  he 
could  not  avow  that  what  he  was  about  to  read  from  came 
from  the  institution,  yet  he  had  it  from  such  a source  that  he 
could  not  doubt  that  it  was  issued  from  the  very  banking  house 
itself;  and  if  a committee  of  investigation  shall  be  appointed, 
he  had  it  from  a respectable  source,  which  induced  him  to  be- 
lieve that  it  could  be  proved  that  a large  number  of  the  pamphlet 
from  which  he  would  then  read,  was  issued  from  the  banking 
house  itself.  This  pamphlet  is  headed  “Important  facts  for  the 
people,”  and  is  dated  Philadelphia,  September,  1832.  He  would 
read  a few  extracts  to  show  on  what  sort  of  “defence”  the  bank 
had  expended  the  public  funds: 

“The  individuals  who  have  most  power  in  Washington,  and 
who  make  this  miserable  old  man  do  just  as  they  please,  are  a 
set  of  mere  political  gamblers  and  bankiupts .” 

“You  sbe,  then,  that  these  objections  are  wholly  false.  What 
does  he  know,  or  what  does  he  care,  about  the  constitution? 
He  whose  life  has  been  a constant  violation  of  it?  No,  he  has 
done  this  out  mere  spite — out  of  hatred  to  the  bank,  which  he 
hopes  lie  can  break,  as  he  found  he  could  not  bend  it.” 

“The  truth  is,  general  Jackson  wants  all  power;  he  wants  a 
bank  subservient  to  his  wishes;  a court  that  he  can  control;  a 
senate  that  he  can  govern;  and  a constitution  that  he  can  adapt 
to  his  own  purposes.  In  pursuing  his  scheme  of  ambition,  he 
is  willing  to  prostrate  every  thing  valuable  to  the  nation,  that 
stands  in  the  way  of  his  aggrandizement. 

“This  is  the  man  who  calls  himself  a republican,  and  who 
appeals  to  the  people  for  support.  The  inconsistencies  of  his 
life,  the  perverseness  of  his  temper,  his  ignorance  and  obstinacy, 
all  disqualify  him  for  the  office  he  holds;  and  we  cannot  but 
hope  that  the  people,  at  the  next  election,  will  suffer  him  to 
retire  to  the  hermitage,  there  to  enjoy  the  repose  of  private  life. 
“The  solemn  truth  is  as  clear  to  the  eye  of  every  intelligent  man 
as  the  sun  at  noon  day,  that  the  existence  of  this  union  depends 
on  the  defeat  of  Andrew  Jackson,  and  on  the  election  of  Henry 
Clay  as  president.  No  future  event  can  be  more  certain,  than 
the  breaking  to  pieces  of  this  union,  if  the  pernicious  doctrines 
of  general  Jackson,  and  the  evil  counsellors  by  whom  he  is  sur- 
rounded, are  to  prevail  for  another  presidential  term.” 

This  for  defence!  Again  I would  read,  speaking  of  the  presi- 
dent— 

“Because  he  has  encouraged  a set  of  bullies  to  infest  the  halls 
of  congress,  and  overawe  members  in  the  discharge  of  their  le- 
gislative duties.  Houston  and  Heard,  and  others,  who  have 
committed  such  disgraceful  assaults  with  clubs  and  pistols,  on 
members  o£  congress,  for  words  spoken  in  debate,  were  the  in- 
timate personal  friends  and  bosom  companions  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son;  they  were  all  from  the  same  state,  and  never  would  have 
dared  to  abuse  and  bully  the  people’s  representatives;  had  not 
their  friend  been  in  the  presidential  chair:  they  would  other- 
wise, it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  never  have  come  to  Washing- 
ton at  all. 

“The  veto — and  the  president. 

“The  first  peculiarity  in  this  state  paper,  which  will  strike 
the  sagacious  reader,  is  the  manifest  and  constant  effort  display- 
ed in  every  sentence,  to  minister  to  the  most  unworthy  popular 
prejudices.  The  artifice  of  the  demagogue  is  exhibited  in  every 
line,  but  in  a disguise  so  thin  that  the  moral  sense  of  the  com- 
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munity  must  revolt  with  indignation  and  disgust  at  the  attempt 
which  has  been  made  to  entrap  them.  The  spirit  of  Jack  Ca- 
deism  is  visible  throughout.” 

“The  gratuity  ‘must  come  directly  or  indirectly,  out  of  the 
earnings  of  the  American  people.’  Wretched  demagogue!  In- 
tent, not  upon  truth,  justice  and  the  public  good — but  upon  en- 
listing the  lowest  and  worst  passions  of  the  ignorant,  in  behalf  of 
his  own  personal  objects!  It  is  scandalous  that  a president  of 
the  United  Slates  should  employ  such  balderdash  as  this!” 

Again,  I read— 

“ Specimen  facts. 

‘When  the  Jackson  party  was  first  formed  in  Washington,  a 
fund  of  $50,000  was  raised  for  electioneering. 

‘•2.  A central  committee  was  appointed  at  Washington  to  pro- 
mote Jackson’s  election;  and  all  but  one  of  them  have  been 
appointed  to  office  by  him. 

<3.  The  Whitewashing  committee,  raised  at  Jackson’s  sug- 
gestion, drew  from  the  Nashville  bank  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  to  purchase  support  for  him  in  the  last  election.  A de- 
falcation to  that  amount  was  finally  declared,  and  the  money 
replaced  from  Washington. 

‘4.  Many  votes  were  known  to  be  bought  for  $5  to  $7  a piece 
in  New  York  and  the  western  states.” 

This  will  be  information  to  the  people  of  Tennessee,  when 
they  hear  it.  The  concluding  appeal  of  this  precious  pamphlet, 
is— 

“Freemen!  your  rights  are  at  stake;  distress  and  calamity  and 
impending  ruin  are  before  you.  Will  you  longer,  from  a blind 
infatuation,  follow  Jackson,  or  rally  round  that  star-spangled 
banner,  which,  in  the  darkest  hour  of  our  national  adversity,  in 
the  hands  of  our  ever  venerated  political  father,  conducted  us 
lo  glory  and  independence,  and  yet  save  our  country.” 

So  that  nothing  was  to  be  left  undone  to  promote  their  politi- 
cal objects,  all  subjects,  all  passions  and  feelings  were  address- 
ed. The  tariff,  too,  could  not  be  passed  by,  as  it  was  doubtless 
a subject  well  calculated  to  be  used  in  the  region  to  which  it 
was  addressed,  and  hence  we  find  in  this  pamphlet: 

“We  throw  out  these  facts,  for  the  consideration  of  those  in- 
terested in  American  industry,  and  caution  them  to  look  well 
to  the  characters  to  whom  they  give  their  votes.  The  tories  in 
the  American  revolution  were  not  more  hostile  to  every  Ame- 
rican interest,  than  are  the  leaders  of  the  Jackson  party.” 

The  bank  manifesto,  itself,  admits  the  expenditure  of  $58,265 
04  for  printing  and  circulating  essays,  as  it  says,  in  defence. 
Notwithstanding  the  boldness  with  which  the  avowal  was  made, 
that  all  this  printing  that  $58,000  was  then  expended,  he  asked 
how  it  happened  that,  when  it  was  distinctly  charged  by  the  go- 
vernment directors  that  of  this  amount,  $23,000  had  been  ex- 
pended on  the  order  of  the  president  of  the  bank  without  vouch- 
er, upon  this,  and  which  was  a principal  charge  against  the 
bank,  its  advocates  were  silent,  that  they  preserved  a death- 
like silence  upon  it?  How  did  it  happen  not  a voice  was  raised 
to  explain  it,  either  from  the  bank,  the  honorable  member  from 
Pennsylvania,  or  the  honorable  member  from  South  Carolina. 
The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  he  knew,  must  be  ignorant 
of  it.  Not  so  the  offiers  of  the  bank,  whose  manifesto  we  have 
before  us.  Why  are  they  silent?  On  examining  this  account, 
what  did  we  find  in  it  to  establish  its  character?  Why,  that 
even  that  large  amount,  $23,000,  had  been  paid  out  upon  the 
single  order  of  the  president  of  the  bank,  who  had  not  designed 
to  render  any  voucher  for  it,  although  called  upon  by  the  go- 
vernment directors.  What,  no  voucher  for  the  expenditure  in 
which  the  people  had  to  bear  their  share  of  one-fifth?  Need  he 
ask  for  what  purpose  this  money  was  given?  Was  it  to  corrupt 
the  press,  or  was  it  similar  to  that  developed  by  the  honorable 
member  from  Georgia,  (Mr.  Clayton ),  in  his  report  to  congress, 
in  1832,  in  the  case  of  the  Courier  and  Enquirer,  New  York, 
“as  a fair  business  transaction,”  he  was  bound  to  consider  that 
bad  as  the  former  was,  this  was  worse,  for  the  bank  knew  this 
charge  was  made,  and  being  silent  upon  it,  it  was  only  fair  to 
suppose  that  it  was  expended  for  purposes  too  gross  to  bear  the 
light. 

It  was,  continued  Mr.  P.  perfectly  idle  to  say,  all  this  was  to 
be  justified  on  the  ground  of  “defence,”  or  to  deny  that  the 
bank  had  not  engaged  in  the  expenditure  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
trolling the  presidential  and  other  elections.  What  representa- 
tive was  there  opposed  to  the  recharter,  that  did  not  feel  its  in- 
fluence in  his  immediate  district?  An  influence  not  the  less 
felt,  because  it  worked  unseen.  This,  then,  being  the  mal- 
practice and  conduct  of  the  bank,  what  was  the  duty  of  those 
at  the  head  of  affairs?  Were  they  to  cooly  stand  by,  and 
by  their  silence  sanction  it?  This  knowledge,  too,  brought 
home  officially;  and,  worse  than  all,  that  it  was  done  through 
the  agency  of  a secret  committee,  if  not  altogether  in  pursuance 
of  power  given  to  one  man  to  expend  at  his  pleasure. 

1 proceed,  (said  Mr.  P.)  to  the  consideration  of  the  charge 
against  the  bank,  that  much  of  the  business  properly  belonging 
to  the  board  of  directors,  is  in  fact  done  by  the  exchange  com- 
mittee; a charge  which  the  member  from  S.  Carolina  thought 
had  nothing  in  it,  because,  as  he  alleged,  their  acts  were  the 
acts  of  the  board,  being  reported  regularly  to,  and  sanctioned  by 
it.  The  following  was  the  language  of  that  gentleman,  as  re- 
ported in  one  of  the  newspapers: 

“Now,  what  were  the  real  facts?  Why,  the  proceedings  of 
that  exchange  committee  were  submitted  to  the  board  of  direc- 
tors, every  day  of  its  meeting,  and  that  board  meets  every  two  or 
three  days,  who  examined  and  revised  the  proceedings  of  the 
committee.  In  fact,  he,  (Mr.  MeDujfe),  might  almost  go  so  far 


as  to  say,  (from  the  short  period  which  elapsed  between  the 
times  of  meeting),  that  the  proceedings  of  the  exchange  com- 
mittee were  virtually  carried  on  by  the  board  of  directors  them- 
selves.” _ ■ 

Now  I affirm  that  a great  part  of  the  business  transacted  by 
that  committeee  is  not  only  done  in  secret,  but  that  they  are 
not  even  required  to  make  any  report  of  to  the  board;  and  this  I 
will  prove  by  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Biddle  himself.  One  of  the 
questions  propounded  to  the  president  of  the  bank  by  the  com- 
mittee of  investigation  in  1832,  was,  “are  the  discounts  authoris- 
ed by  that  committee,  laid  before  the  directors  for  their  approval 
or  rejection?” 

And  the  answer  to  this,  from  Mr.  Biddle,  on  his  oath,  was 
“not  necessarily,  nor  generally,  except  for  information;  they  are 
acted  upon  definitely  by  the  committee.” 

Thus,  the  charter  of  the  bank,  which  requires  seven  directors 
to  be  present,  for  the  transaction  of  business,  has  been  palpably 
violated;  and  the  most  important  business,  the  discounting  of 
large  notes  and  bills  of  exchange  is  transacted  by  this  commit- 
tee, consisting  of  less  than  seven;  and  no  report  is  required  to 
be  made  to  the  board,  except  for  information!  By  the  4th  fun- 
damental article  of  the  bank  charter,  it  is  provided,  “that  not 
less  than  seven  directors  shall  constitute  a board  for  the  trans- 
action of  business,”  yet  we  see  that  the  most  important  busi- 
ness of  the  bank  is  entrusted  to  a secret  committee  of  less  than 
seven,  appointed  by  the  president,  and  as  we  are  informed  by 
the  president  himself,  in  his  examination  before  the  committee 
appointed  by  congress  in  1832,  this  committee  are  “authorised 
to  discount  any  paper,  the  security  of  which  they  might  ap- 
prove;” their  powers  are  not  confined  to  the  discount  of  bills  of 
^change,  but  to  notes  also.  The  government  directors, by  their 
exclusion  from  these  committees,  are  deprived  of  all  knowledge 
of,  or  any  participation  in  the  transaction  of  the  most  important 
business  of  the  bank.  Could  the  public  deposites  be  considered 
safe  and  secure  in  such  hands? 

Mr.  P.  said,  that  he  considered  this  delegation  of  power  to 
these  secret  committees  as  a clear  violation  of  the  charter;  but, 
said  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  if  this  were  so,  why 
did  not  the  president  order  a scire  facias,  to  revoke  the  charter? 
The  answer  was,  that  the  bank  charter  would  probably  expire 
before  a legal  decision  could  be  had,  but  even  if  a scire  facias 
had  been  ordered,  would  it  not  have  been  the  duty  of  the  head 
of  the  treasury  to  have  removed  the  deposites  under  the  circum- 
stances which  had  come  to  light?  But  the  manner  in  which 
the  transactions  of  this  secret  committee  were  mystified  and 
concealed  from  the  government  directors  of  the  board,  was  well 
illustrated  by  the  celebrated  “fair  business  transactions”  which 
the  editors  of  the  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer  had  with 
the  bank.  He  would  nut  advert  further  to  it,  but  to  show  that 
even  their  transactions  were  not  regularly  entered  on  their 
books;  for  of  the  large  sum  given  to  the  editor  of  that  paper  on 
the  26th  of  March,  1831,  there  was  no  entry  made  on  the  books 
of  the  bank  until  the  2d  January  following.  Need  he  refer  to 
the  ca'se  in  which  the  president  had  himself,  without  even  the 
authority  of  his  exchange  committee,  discounted  largely  for 
a gentleman  who  beld  at  the  time  a public  station,  and  who,  as 
the  president  states,  had  gone  to  the  bank  in  haste.  What 
were  we  to  think  of  an  institution  so  conducted?  And  with  the 
knowledge  of  all  this,,  could  it  be  said,  that  the  public  funds 
were  safe?  Safe,  in  an  institution,  where  all  its  funds  were  at 
the  will  of  one  man!  to  be  expended  as  corruptly  as  he  pleased, 
without  giving  any  reason  for  the  expenditure  or  voucher  for 
it?  who  might  suborn,  muzzle,  or  corrupt  the  press,  by  the  cor- 
rupt use  of  the  public  money?  Again,  look  to  the  transactions 
of  this  exchange  committee  with  Gales  & Seaton,  in  which  the 
by  laws  of  the  bank  were  violated,  and  large  accommodations 
granted  on  unusual  and  uncertain  security.  Was  not  the  bank,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  the  bona  fide  owner  of The  National  In- 
telligencer, and,  in  point  of  fact,  was  it  not  the  real,  if  not  osten- 
sible and  nominal  printer  to  that  house?  We  had  seen  that  the 
government  directors  of  the  bank,  appointed  to  watch  over  the 
public  interests,  had  been  excluded  from  all  its  Committees^ 
nay,  they  had  said  more;  they  had  said  they  were  not  permitted 
even  to  know  what  was  the  correspondence  carried  on  by  the 
president  of  the  bank.  If  this  was  all  denied,  he  desired  a 
committee  of  investigation,  and  for  a further  object;  that  they 
might  ascertain  its  truth,  and  also  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  other 
matters,  which  they  could  not  otherwise  know,  except  by  ru- 
mor; that  they  might  ascertain  whether  large  sums  had  not  been 
paid  to  persons  who  were  not  printers,  but  treasurers  of  political 
committees,  for  the  circulation  of  political  essays. 

The  bank  had  not  only  done  all  this,  but  more.  It  had  set 
itself  up  to  thwart  the  financial  measures  of  the  government; 
it  had  interfered  with  the  government  in  the  payment  of  the 
public  debt.  But  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  asks  “why 
bring  up  the  old  affair  of  the  3 per  cents?”  And  he  repeats  in 
substance  the  statements  contained  in  the  bank  manifesto.  Be- 
takes it  for  granted  that  all  which  was  there  staled  must  be 
true.  Mr.  P.  observed  that  he  had  last-year-  an  opportunity  of 
examining  into  this  question  as  a member  of  the  committee  of 
this  house;  he  did  not  now  intend  to  repeat  to  this  house  all  the 
developments  in  relation  to  it,  which  that  examination  had 
brought  to  light;  but  would  very  briefly  state  the  prominent 
points  of  the  evidence.  In  March,  1832,  the  government,  hav- 
ing the  funds  on  deposite  in  the  bank,  determined,  and  gave 
notice  accordingly,  that  on  the  1st  of  July  and  October  follow- 
ing, they  would  pay  off  a large  portion  of  the  three  per  cent, 
stocks;  the  bank,  applied  lo  the  government  to  postpone  the  pay- 
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itaent  from  July  to  October.  The  fact  of  this  application  to  the  go- 
vernment for  postponement)  was  afterwards  denied  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  bank  in  his  examination  before  the  investigating  com- 
mittee of  this  house.  In  that  examination,  the  president  states 
— 1 !iI  have  made  no  application  to  the  government,  nor  have  I 
requested  any  suspension  of  any  payment  of  any  portion  of  the 
public  debt;”  and  he  states  further,  that  “on  the  part  of  the 
bank,  I sought  nothing , I requested  nothing .”  The  bank  mani- 
festo, page  21,  takes  the  same  ground,  and  by  tearing  from  its 
context  an  insolated  part  of  the  report  of  the  same  committee, 
this  manifesto  makes  the  committee  say,  “they  are  fully  of 
opinion  that  the  bank  neither  sought  for  nor  requested  a post- 
ponement of  the  payment  by  the  government,”  omitting  alto- 
gether the  closing  part  of  the  sentence,  “as  stated  in  the  decla- 
ration of  the  president, ” omitting  also  the  declaration  of  the 
committee  that  “but  for  the  postponement,  the  bank  would  not 
have  possessed  the  ability  to  meet  the  demand  for  the  money  on 
deposite  for  the  payment  of  the  stock.” 

He  ought  perhaps  here  to  call  on  the  honorable  member  from 
Georgia,  (Mr.  Clayton)  to  step  forward  in  vindication  of  his  own 
report  against  this  attempt  of  the  bank  to  misrepresent  it.  No 
man  knew  better  than  he  did  the  injustice  of  such  an  attempt. 
He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  whole  transaction,  and  had 
ability  to  expose  this  base  attempt  of  the  bank  to  palm  upon  the 
country  a falsehood,  and  throw  a responsibility  created  by  them- 
selves upon  the  government.  The  bank  charged  that  the  go- 
vernment, after  having  advertised  a payment  of  the  3 per  cent, 
stocks  in  July,  1832,  had,  notwithstanding  their  strong  desire  to 
pay  it,  sought  to  postpone  it  until  the  October  following,  while 
in  fact,  this  very  postponement  was  sought  by  the  bank  itself. 
Thit  veritable  bank  manifesto,  in  speaking  of  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  in  reference  to  this  postponement,  further  states, 
“The  impression  here  intended  to  be  conveyed  is,  that  the  pre- 
sident of  the  bank,  in  order  to  relieve  the  institution  from  a de- 
mand, which  it  could  not  sustain,  asked  an  indulgence  which 
was  conceded  by  the  government:  now  the  truth  is,  that  the  go- 
vernment wished  to  make  this  postponement,  but  could  not  do  it, 
without  the  aid  of  the  bank.” 

Now,  sir,  (said  Mr.  P.)  I affirm  and  will  prove,  notwithstand- 
ing the  statement  of  the  president  of  the  bank,  that  the  bank 
“ neither  sought  for  nor  requested ” a postponement,  that  the 
b3nk  did  in  fact,  through  its  president,  seek  that  very  postpone- 
ment; and  I will  prove  this,  by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Bevan  and 
Mr.  Eyre,  directors  of  the  bank,  and  members  of  the  exchange 
committee,  and  by  the  evidence  of  A.  Dickens,  esq.  chief  clerk 
in  the  treasury  department,  taken  before  the  committee  of  ways 
and  means,  at  the  last  session  of  congress.  On  that  examina- 
tion, the  followingfinterrogatory  was  propounded  to  Mr.  Bevan, 
to  wit:  “On  the  24th  March,  1832,  the  acting  secretafy  of  the 
treasury,  notified  the  president  of  the  bank  of  the  intended  pay- 
ment by  the  government,  on  the  1st  July  following,  of  one  half 
of  the  3 per  cents.  Did  not  Mr.  Biddle,  immediately  upon  re- 
ceiving this  information,  .come  to  Washington,  and  solicit  the 
government  to  postpone  this  intended  payment  from  1st  July  to 
1st  October?”  Mr.  Bevan  answers,  “Mr.  Biddle  came  to  Wash- 
ington some  time  in  the  latter  end  of  March,  and  an  arrange- 
ment was  made  with  the  government  to  postpone  the  payment 
to  the  1st  October,  the  bank  agreeing  to  allow  the  government 
the  interest.  I have  no  doubt,  this  arrangement  was  made  by 
the  government,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  bank.”  Mr.  Eyre,  on 
his  examination,  was  asked,  “when  Mr.  Biddle  left  Philadel- 
phia for  Washington,  did  you  not  know  that  the  object  of  this 
visit,  was  to  ask  of  the  government  the  postponement  of  the  in- 
tended payment  from  July  to  October?”  He  answers,  “I  knew 
that  was  the  object  of  his  visit.”  Mr.  Dickens,  in  his  examina- 
tion, in  answer  to  an  interrogatory  of  similar  import,  states,  “I 
wrote  the  letter  mentioned  in  the  interrogatory  to  Mr.  Biddle 
as  therein  described;  he  represented  verbally,  and  upon  grounds 
similar  to  those  stated  in  bis  letter  of  the  29th  March,  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  postpone  the  payment  of  the  3 per  cents, 
for  another  quarter,  and  I think  it  was  upon  my  suggestion 
that  he  put  his  suggestion  in  form  of  a letter.  His  letter  of 
the  29th  March  was  accordingly  written,  which  though  dated 
at  the  bank,  was  written  by  Mr.  Biddle  at  the  treasury. 
During  the  interview  withMr.  B.  Mr.  McLane,  the  secretary, 
came  to  the  department;  he  had  been  confined  to  his  house 
by  indisposition;  and  as  well  as  I recollect,  he  came  out  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  Mr.  Biddle.  The  postponement  was 
again  urged  by  Mr.  B.  and  upon  grounds  similar  to  those  pre- 
sented in  his  letter.  Mr.  McLane,  however,  did  not  at  that 
time  give  any  positive  answer.  I believe  it  was  one  or  two 
days,  before  the  matter  was  finally  settled;  and  the  consent 
of  Mr.  McLane  was  communicated  to  Mr.  Biddle,  verbally, 
on  condition  that  the  bank  should  pay  the  quarter’s  interest 
which  would  accrue  by  the  postponement.  The  application  for 
postponement  was  on  the  pa.rt  of  the  bank,  and  was  granted  by 
the  government,  not  because  of  any  apprehension  of  want  of 
funds  to  meet  the  intended  payment  on  the  1st  July  then  next 
following 

It  was  thus  clear,  that  the  bank  and  not  the  government  had 
sought  the  postponement,  and  yet  this  bank  manifesto  unblush- 
ingly  affirms  what  is  so  clearly  disproved  by  the  testimony  I 
have  justly  referred  to,  and  asserts  that  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee in  1832,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  (Mr.  Clayton),  “was  in  decided  contradiction  to  the 
assertions  of  the  president”  of  the  United  States  in  the  state- 
ment made  by  him  to  his  cabinet  on  the  18th  September.  If  Mr. 
P.  had  not  sufficiently  exposed  the  misrepresentation  and  false 


statements  imputed  by  the  manifesto  to  the  committee  of  1832* 
whereby  they  are  made  to  say  directly  the  reverse  of  what  they 
do  say,  he  trusted  the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  who  made  that 
report,  would  vindicate  the  work  of  his  own  hands,  and  supply 
the  defect.  And  after  all  this,  will  it  be  pretended  that  the  post- 
ponement was  sought  by  the  government,  because  the  govern- 
ment had  not  funds.  But  even  so,  the  bank  would  make  the 
government  appear  to  be  guilty  of  the  miserable  folly  of  first  ad- 
vertising that  they  were  ready  to  pay  off  this  portion  of  the  debt, 
and  yet  that  they  were  not  prepared  for  its  payment. 

It  was  useful  (Mr.  P.  said)  to  scrutinize  closely  these  false 
statements,  for  they  conclusively  showed  what  general  credit 
should  be  paid  to  all  the  other  statements  of  this  bank  manifes- 
to, which  seemed  to  be  regarded  as  true,  by  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina.  The  truth  was,  that  such  had  been  the  exces- 
sive extension  of  the  business  of  the  Bank,  to  the  enormous 
amount  of  28  millions,  (within  a period  of  sixteen  months)  that 
it  found  it  inconvenient,  if  not  impossible  to  contract  its  busi- 
ness in  time  to  meet  the  payment  demanded  by  the  government 
and  therefore  it  sought  the  postponement.  Having  sought  and 
obtained  the  postponement  upon  false  pretences,  it  now  un- 
blushingly,  and  in  the  face  of  the  evidence  of  its  own  directors, 
denies  the  fact  and  charges  the  president  with  having  communi- 
cated to  his  cabinet  and  the  nation,  a statement  which  was  not 
true.  What  is  to  be  thought  of  an  institution  capable  of  thus 
acting.  Can  it  be  a proper  depository  of  the  public  funds? 

In  regard  to  the  second  postponement  to  the  amount  of  five 
millions  of  the  3 per  cents,  negotiated  by  a secret  agent  abroad, 
the  bank  had  also  attempted  to  throw  the  responsibility  of  the 
measure  upon  the  secretary  of  the  treasury;  but  so  conclusive 
and  irresistible  was  the  testimony  on  this  point,  before  the  com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  means  of  the  last  session,  that  it  could  not 
be  resisted  even  by  the  bank  majority  of  that  committee.  The 
majority  of  that  committee,  in  their  report,  expressly  state,  “it 
is  due  however  to  the  government  to  express  the  opinion,  that 
the  arrangement  made  by  the  agent  in  England,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  3 per  cent,  stock,  and  the  detention  of  the  certifi- 
cates (which  measures  were  subsequently  disclaimed  by  the 
bank),  the  institution  exceeded  its  legitimate  authority,  and  had 
no  warrant  in  the  correspondence  of  the  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury.”  And  yet  this  bank  manifesto,  unblushingly  and  untruly 
affirms,  that  the  report  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means 
is  “in  decided  contradiction  to  the  assertions  of  the  president” 
in  relation  to  this  very  matter. 

He  could  not  go  into  detail,  but  would  state  the  prominent 
facts  in  this  latter  transaction.  The  government  had  given  no- 
tice to  the  holders  that  the  3 per  cents,  would  be  paid  off  at  the 
bank  of  the  United  States,  on  1st  October,  1832,  and  in  Janu- 
ary, 1833.  The  bank,  with  the  public  moneys  on  deposite, 
which  it  held  without  the  payment  of  interest,  and  which  it 
was  bound  to  pay  out,  on  the  demand  of  the  government,  by 
order  of  the  secret  exchange  committee,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  secretary,  or  any  member  of  the  government, 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  government  directors,  of  the 
board,  or  even  many  of  the  stockholder  directors  of  the  board, 
despatched  general  Cadwallader,  in  July,  1832,  on  a secret 
mission  to  England,  with  power  to  do  what?  With  power  to 
negotiate  a postponement  with  the  foreign  holders  of  the  3 per 
cent,  stocks  to  the  amount  of  five  millions  for  a whole  year  be- 
yond the  period  at  which  the  government  had  given  notice  the 
reimbursement  would  take  place.  That  this  mission  and  the 
objects  of  it  were  secret  and  intended  to  be  kept  so,  is  proved 
by  the  testimony  on  oath  of  the  government  directors  of  the 
bank,  of  a portion  of  the  stockholder  directors,  and  by  the  tes- 
timony of  general  Cadwallader,  the  agent  himself,  taken  before 
the  committee  of  ways  and  means  at  the  last  session  of  con- 
gress. This- secret  agent  proceeded  to  England  and  made  a 
contract  on  behalf  of  the  bank,  through  Messrs.  Baring,  Bro- 
thers & Co.  whereby  they  were  authorised  to  make  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  holders  to  postpone  the  presentation  of  their 
certificates  for  payment  for  a whole  year,  and  t&leave  in  their 
hands  the  government  certificates,  as  collateral  security.  The 
Baring’s  were  also  authorised,  if  it  could  not  be  postponed,  to 
purchase  in  the  debt  for  the  bank,  in  direct  violation  of  that 
provision  of  the  charter  which  prohibits  the  bank  from  purchas- 
ing or  dealing  in  the  government  securities.  Of  all  this,  the 
government  remained  uninformed,  and  it  was  by  the  merest 
accident  that  it  became  possessed  of  the  information.  It  be- 
came at  last  possessed  of  it,  through  the  public  newspapers,  in 
the  manner  he  would  state.  The  Barings,  who  were  the 
agents  of  the  bank  in  this  matter,  issued  a circular,  addressed 
to  the  foreign  holders,  in  which  they  state,  that  they  have  the 
authority  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  to  make  the  arrange- 
ment. A copy  of  this  circular,  by  accident,  made  its  way  to 
this  country,  and  was  published  in  the  New  York  papers  on  the 
12th  October,  and  through  this  channel  the  government  was 
first  informed  of  this  secret  mission  of  the  bank’s  agent,  and  of 
the  arrangement  made  by  him,  with  foreigners,  to  defeat  the 
cherished  policy  of  our  own  government,  in  the  payment  of  its 
debt.  It  appears  further,  from  the  testimony  of  general  Cad- 
wallader himself,  that  the  bank  was  informed  of  the  arrange- 
ment on  the  1st  October,  1832,  and  of  course  must  have  known 
that  that  portion  of  the  contract  which  authorised  the  purchase 
of  the  stocks  for  the  bank  was  in  direct  violation  of  the  bank 
charter.  Yet,  this  part  of  the  contract  was  not  disavowed  by 
the  bank  until  after  the  appearance  of  the  circular  of  the  Bar- 
ings in  the  New  York  papers,  and  when  it  became  evident  it 
could  be  no  longer  concealed  from  the  government.  Then,  in- 
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deed,  on  the  15th  October,  that  part  of  the  contract  is  disavow- 
ed. Here,  then,  was  a palpable  interference  of  this  secret 
committee  of  the  bank,  without  the  knowledge  or  concurrence 
of  the  board  of  directors,  to  prevent  the  government  from  the 
payment  of  its  debt.  When  the  whole  matter  was  discovered, 
the  first  apology  of  the  bank  was,  the  pretended  apprehension 
that  the  government  might  not  have  sufficient  funds,  on  the 
day,  to  make  the  payment;  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  throw 
the  responsibility  on  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  although,  as 
it  appears,  he  was  never  consulted  about  the  measure,  and 
knew  nothing  in  relation  to  it.  The  fact  was,  there  was  money 
sufficient  in  bank  on  the  day.  That,  then,  would  not  do.  The 
next  pretence  was,  that  the  bank  wished  to  retain  the  funds  to 
extend  facilities  to  the  importing  merchants  to  pay  their  duty 
bonds;  but  it  appeared  from  the  bank  statements,  that  there 
was  in  fact  a curtailment,  and  not  an  extension  of  accommo- 
dation, in  the  commercial  cities,  where  the  duties  were  chiefly 
payable.  That,  then,  could  not  have  been  the  true  reason. 
The  next  pretence  was,  the  appearance  of  the  cholera,  and  the 
fear  that  the  trade  of  the  country  would  be  deranged  by  it:  but 
when  the  first  postponement  was  asked  in  March,  the  cholera 
had  not  made  its  appearance  upon  the  American  continent, 
much  less  in  the  United  States;  and  when  it  was  determined  to 
despatch  general  Cadwallader  to  Europe,  it  had  not  made  its 
appearance  in  Philadelphia.  Can  an  institution,  which  would 
thus  act,  be  a faithful  fiscal  agent  of  the  government?  And  he 
here  reaffirmed,  that  the  conduct  of  the  bank  in  this  transac- 
tion alone,  furnished  sufficient  reason  why  the  public  moneys 
should  be  withdrawn  from  its  keeping.  Yet  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  complains  that  this  old  matter,  as  he  terms 
it,  is  again  brought  up.  There  is  one  other  precious  item  of  in- 
formation, connected  with  this  subject,  which  he  begged  to 
state  to  the  house.  The  secret  agent,  as  appeared  in  the  testi- 
mony before  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  an  agent  of  the 
bank,  and  not  of  the  government,  was  paid  for  his  services,  not 
by  the  board  of  directors,  but  by  order  of  the  secret  exchange 
committee,  the  sum  of  5,000  dollars,  and  the  expenses  of  him- 
self and  part  of  his  family,  amounting  to  an  equal  or  greater 
sum,  were  paid;  as  one-fifth  of  the  bank  was  owned  by  the  go- 
vernment, one-fifth  of  that  amount  was  paid  by  the  govern- 
ment. For  what  were  these  expenses  incurred?  We  will  see 
for  what  they  were  in  part,  incurred.  In  a letter  from  general 
Cadwallader  to  the  president  of  the  bank,  dated  London,  14th 
September,  1832,  he  says:  “The  purposes  of  my  mission  being 
now  closed,  as  you  will  receive  the  results  of  the  doings  in 
Holland,  through  Messrs.  Barings,  it  is  my  intention  to  cross 
from  Brighton  to  Dieppe  on  the  18th  inst.  and  after  frolicking 
in  Paris  for  a brief  space,  we  shall  return  in  the  Havre  packet, 
which  sails  on  the  10th  October.” 

Here  was  an  instance  of  a heavy  expense  for  a mission,  paid 
to  thwart  the  plans  of  government,  one-fifth  of  which  went  out 
of  the  pockets  of  the  people. 

But  under  what  article  of  expenditure,  under  what  account 
was  this  sum,  for  frolicking  in  Paris,  to  be  found  classed  on 
the  books  of  the  bank?  It  was  not  found  along  with  the  other 
‘•items  of  defence.'>,  It  might  be,  that  after  hunting  through  all 
the  bank  accounts,  some  foolish,  prying  government  director, 
fmnd  it  classed— where?  Why,  sir,  under  the  head  of  foreign 
e <01)30X68.  Yes,  sir,  the  expenses  of  a secret  mission,  intend- 
e I to  defeat  the  government  in  the  speedy  payment  of  its  pub- 
lic debt — smothered  up  in  the  bank,  and  charged  to  account  of 
foreign  exchange!  Can  it  be  possible  that  such  an  institution 
is  any  longer  fit  to  be  trusted  as  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  govern- 
ment? 

This  brought  him  to  refer  to  that  part  of  the  bank  manifesto, 
which  related  to  the  draughPdrawn  on  the  French  government. 
The  treasury,  according  to  this  bank  manifesto,  was  under  a 
deep  obligation  to  the  bank;  the  bank  had  in  fact  paid  the 
amount  of  the  draught  twice  over,  and  made  it  in  some  way 
appear  that  the  government  had  not  in  fact  the  money  in  the 
bank  to  meet  it  when  it  w’as  returned.  It  was  for  the  house  to 
mark  the  accuracy  of  this  statement.  The  bill  was  returned  to 
this  country  on  the  26th  March;  notice  of  the  protest  was  given 
on  that  day.  The  bank  manifesto  asserts  that  on  the  22d 
March  there  were  not  funds  enough  in  the  bank  to  take  up  this 
draught;  that  the  public  deposite  was  only  $1,827,048;  whilst 
the  monthly  statement  of  this  very  bank  shows  that  on  the  2d 
April  the  public  deposites  amounted  to  $8,4(56,830  15— and  of 
this  amount,,  there  was  then  in  the  Philadelphia  office, 
$2,433,207  43.  On  the  1st  May  there  was  $8,324,432  57,  and 
on  the  3d  June  $6,418,345  84;  on  the  9th  February,  1833,  when 
the  draught  was  drawn,  there  was,  $2,889,146  70  to  the  credit 
of  the  treasury;  and  on  the  20th  April,  exclusive  of  the  amount 
of  the  draught  on  France,  there  was  $2,479,5-77  07, .the  lowest 
amount  of  deposite  at  any  one  time  from  the  date  the  draught 
was  negotiated,  being  nearly  3 millions.  In  the  June  state- 
ment. and  every  statement  since,  is  the  following  item:  “Due 
by  the  United  States  for  damages  on  protested  bill  of  exchange 
on  France,  $158,842  77.”  Thus  there  were  funds  all  this  time 
belonging  to  the  government,  and  standing  credited  in  the 
books  of  the  bank  itself,  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  this 
amount. 

But  he  maintained  that  this  bill  negotiation  ought  not  to  be 
deemed  an  ordinary  money  transaction,  as  between  man  and 
man.  No  money  at  all  had  b<sen  paid  over  for  it  by  the  bank  to 
the  government;  for,  when  the  bank  received  the  draught  from 
the  government,  instead  of  advancing  the  money,  as  they  would 
have  been  obliged  to  do,  if  they  had  purchased  from  private  in- 


dividuals, the  money  remained  in  bank,  being  simply  transferred 
from  the  eredit  of  the  bank  to  the  credit  of  the  United  States, 
and  went  to  increase  the  public  deposite.  The  government,  by 
treaty,  were  entitled  to  receive  this  money  from  France,  and 
gave  their  bill  for  it  to  the  bank.  The  bill  was  protested  in 
Paris,  and  the  bank  makes  a large  demand  against  the  govern- 
ment for  damages.  When  the  bill  returned  here,  there  was,  in 
fact,  but  a very  trifling  expense  incurred.  The  bank,  however, 
makes  a claim  for  damages. 

The  government  says  to  the  bank,  we  are  ready  and  willing 
to  pay  you  all  the  expenses  you  have  been  put  to — you  have  had 
our  money  to  trade  with  for  years  without  interest,  and  you 
have  no  right  to  set  up  this  unconsciemious  claim.  Wdre  the 
government  right  to  say  this?  The  whole  country  will  say,  yes; 
but  what  says  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  to' this?  Why, 
that  the  character  of  the  government  for  refusing  to  pay  these 
damages,  has  been  stamped  with  dishonor.  The  bank  state- 
ment shows  they  did  not  wait  for  the  sanction  of  government  in 
the  matter;  for  be  their  claim  right  or  be  it  wrong,  they  forth- 
with paid  themselves  by  charging  it,  and  deducting  it  from  the 
amount  of  deposites  to  the  credit  of  the  government,  and  if  the 
government  ever  get  it  back,  their  only  remedy  is  to  sue  for  it. 
In  his  opinion,  the  bank  could  not  sustain  this  claim  even  at 
law;  in  conscience  they  certainly  had  no  claim.  He  appre- 
hended that  by  the  lex  mercutoria,  interest,  cost  of  protest  and 
re-exchanges,  on  foreign  protested  bills,  were  all  that  were  al- 
lowed. Damages  as  such  were  not  allowed  by  the  lex  mercuto- 
ria, they  were  allowed  by  the  lex  loci,  or  by  virtue  of  a positive 
enactment  of  the  place  where  the  bill  was  drawn.  Damages 
were  greater  in  some  places  than  in  others.  In  Pennsylvania 
they  were  twenty  per  cent. — other  places,  other  rates.  In  Ma- 
ryland the  charge  was  fifteen  per  cent.  The  claim  for  damages 
on  the  protest  of  the  present  bill,  drawn  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment and  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  was  based  on  the  law  of 
Maryland.  The  only  act  of  that  state,  giving  damages  in  cases 
of  protested  bills,  was  one  passed  in  1785,  and  it  was  under  this 
law,  as  the  district  formerly  was  part  of  that  state,  that  the  bank 
made  their  claim.  By  the  terms  of  that  law,  however,  and  by 
no  law  that  he  was  aware  of,  was  the  sovereignty  of  Maryland 
made  subject  to  its  provisions;  and  if  so,  the  sovereignty  in  this 
distriot  to  which  a portion  of  the  territory  of  Maryland  had  been 
ceded,  would  not  be  subject  to  its  provisions.  He  would  not 
then  argue  the  legal  question,  but  simply  suggest  the  doubt  of 
the  legality  of  the  claim.  It  was  his  conscientious  conviction 
that  it  was  an  unjust  demand,  and  one  that  could  not  be  main- 
tained at  law  or  equity.  Could  the  house  forget  the  circum- 
stances under  which  this  bank  made  this  large  demand?  Here 
was  a bank  fattening  for  years  upon  the  profits  derived  from  the 
public  money,  which  it  has  held  without  interest,  claiming  a 
large  amount  of  damages  where  it  has  sustained  none.  It  ap- 
pears from  the  books  of  the  treasury,  that  the  average  public  de- 
posites lodged  in  the  bank,  for  each  month,  during  the  whole 
period  from  1818  to  1833,  both  inclusive,  was  $6,717,253  67. 
Yet  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  with  this  large  amount  of 
public  deposite,  not  only  claims  damages  upon  this  protested 
bill,  but  has  actually  paid  itself  the  amount  out  of  the  public 
money,  and  charged  it  to  the  United  States — thus  throwing  upon 
the  government  the  necessity  of  bringing  suit,  if  it  should  ever 
be  recovered.  Can  a bank,  which  would  thus  act,  be  a suitable 
depository  for  the  public  funds?  He  would  only  further  add, 
that  this  French  bill  was  not  an  ordinary  commercial  transac- 
tion; it  was  a transaction  between  sovereigns.  By  the  French 
treaty,  the  amount  of  the  instalments  were  to  be  paid  in  Paris 
as  they  fell  due,  to  such  person  as  was  authorised  to  receive 
them  by  the  government  of  the  United  States.  This  was  not  a 
mere  bill  drawn  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  on  the  minister 
of  finance  in  France,  for  that  of  itself  would  not  have  authorised 
its  payment.  It  was  accompanied  by  higher  evidences,  by  an 
authority  from  the  president  of  the  United  States,  countersign- 
ed with  the  signature  of  the  secretary  of  state,  and  under  the 
great  seal  of  the  United  States,  authorising  its  payment  on  pre- 
sentation; and  without  this  authority,  its  presentation  would 
not  have  been  sufficient  to  authorise  the  payment. 

But  it  was  objected,  in  the  argument  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  that  to  withdraw  the  public  deposites  from  the 
bank  of  the  United  States,  and  to  place  them  in  the  state  banks, 
was  an  union  of  the  purse  and  the  sword — this  was  the  old  ar- 
gument to  which  he  adverted  the  other  day,  brought  up  in  the 
debate,  which  occurred  in  the  congress  of  1789,  upon  the  or- 
ganization of  the  executive  departments — an  argument  which 
had  then  been  successfully  met  by  Mr.  Madison  and  other  distin- 
guished patriots,  who  were  members  of  the  congress  at  that  pe- 
riod. But  it  was  said  by  the  gentleman,  that  the  president  had 
seized  upon  the  public  moneys— and  we  were  asked  where  was 
the  public  treasure?  Now  it  is  well  known  that  the  president 
has  no  more  control  over  the  public  money  in  deposite  in  state 
banks  than  he  had  while  they  were  in  deposite  in  the  United 
States  bank.  By  the  constitution  no  money  can  be  drawn  from 
the  treasury  but  in  consequence  of  appropriations  made  by  law. 
The  president  could  not,  therefore,  if  he  would,  any  more  use 
a dollar  now,  than  he  could  before  the  deposites  Were  removed. 
This  is  the  mere  phantom  of  an  excited  mind  or  of  a disordered 
imagination.  The  gentleman  imagines  great  danger  from  the 
executive  influence  over  the  state  hanks,  in  which  the  public 
moneys  may  be  deposited — and  yet,  did  not  the  same  power 
exist  in  the  president  of  the  United  States  from  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  government,  up  to  the  close  of  Mr'.  Monroe’s  admi- 
nistration; and  were  any  such  dangerous  consequences  ever 
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felt  as  the  gentleman  seems  now  to  imagine?  During  the  exist* 
ence  of  the  old  bank  charter,  the  executive  department  of  the 
government  directed  at  will,  the  place  of  public  deposite  for  the 
public  moneys,  and  the  places  of  deposite  were  changed  at  plea- 
sure during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Monroe,  and  that  of  all 
his  predecessors.  Since  the  present  bank  was  chartered,  the 
same  power  was  claimed  and  repeatedly  exercised  by  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, as  abundantly  shown  the  other  day  from  the  documentary 
history  of  the  times.  Yet,  the  dangerous  consequences  now 
apprehended,  were  never  found  to  flow  from  the  exercise  of 
that  power.  But  the  gentleman  has  informed  us  that  every  one 
knows  that  the  president  of  a state  bank,  which  is  made  a pub- 
lic depository,  will  be  controlled  by  the  federal  executive;  that 
every  one  knows  that  the  president  of  a bank  controls  and  go 
verns  the  debtors  to  that  bank;  that  the  city  debtors  to  the  bank 
control  the  country  dealers  who  are  indebted  to  them,  and  the 
country  dealers  control  their  country  debtors.  The  chain  he 
says  is  a very  short  one  by  which  the  whole  country  indebted 
directly  or  indirectly  to  a state  bank,  which  is  a place, of  public 
deposite,  will  be  controlled  by  the  executive  authority  here. 
This  is,  indeed,  a fanciful  picture;  but  did  not  the  gentleman 
reflect,  that  according  to  his  own  argument,  the  same  power 
which  he  deprecates  in  the  state  banks,  in  fact  exists  to  a much 
greater  extent  in  the  bank  of  the  United  States?  The  bank  of 
the  United  States  possesses  a great  central  power,  controlling, 
by  the  will  of  a single  man,  all  its  ramifications  and  branches  in 
every  portion  of  the  union;  it  is,  too,  an  irresponsible  power, 
which  can  act  by  its  different  branches  in  perfect  concert,  in 
different  portions  of  the  union  at  the  same  moment.  Whereas 
the  state  banks  have  no  such  central  power  to  control  or  direct 
their  concerted  movements.  In  fact  the  state  banks,  from  the 
necessary  and  inevitable  collision  of  their  interests,  must  coun- 
teract and  control  the  movements  of  each  Other,  even  if  they 
were  disposed  to  become  the  prostituted  instruments  of  political 
party.  The  president  of  the  United  States  is  responsible  to  the 
people;  the  bank  of  the  United  States  acknovyledges  no  respon- 
sibility either  to  the  government  or  to  the  people,  but  he  utterly 
denied  that  the  state  banks  either  had  been,  or  could  be,  the 
instruments  of  party.  The  real  danger  to  be  apprehended, 'was 
from  the  bank  of  the  United  States;  which,  if  the  argument  of 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  be  true,  was  enabled  to 
control  all  who  were  either  directly  or  indirectly  indebted  to  it. 

The  gentleman  front  South  Carolina  gave  us  another  reason 
why  the  public  deposiles  should  not  be  removed  from  the  bank 
of  the  United  States.  He  had  stated  that  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  being  the  owner  of  one-fifth  of  the  stock  of 
the  United  States  bank,  would  lose  140,000  dollars  yearly  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  deposites.  He  supposed  he  meant  by  the 
diminution  of  the  government  dividends  derived  from  the  use  of 
the  deposites  by  the  bank.  He  should  not  stop  to  inquire  upon 
what  data the  gentleman  had  this  information,  but  for  the  sake 
of  the  argumentwould  take  it  to  be  true,  as  he  had  stated  it.  It 
then,  would,  in  fact  lose  $140,000  per  annum  by  this  diminu- 
tion, of  its  dividend,  derivable  from  the  use  of  the  public  de- 
posiles, by  the  bank,  then  we  have  a data,  by  which  to  estimate 
the  value  of  the  renewal  of  the  bank  charter  for  20  years.  If  the 
government  would  lose  $140,000  for  a single  year,  its  loss  for  a 
period  of20  years  would  be  $2,800,000.  The  governmentowning 
but  one  fifth  of  the  stock,  the  whole  loss  to  the  bank  would  be 
five  times  that  amount,  or  fourteen  millions  ofdollars.  Fourteen 
millions  then,  according  to  the  argument,  is  the  value  of  the  re- 
newal of  the  bank  charter  for  twenty  years  arising  from  the 
public  deposites  alone,  and  independent  of  the  value  of  the  ex- 
clusive privileges  of  banking  conferred  by  the  charter,  and  yet 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  two  years  ago  sustained  by 
his  vote  the  previous  question,  twice  in  the  same  day,  to  con- 
fer upon  the  present  stockholders  the  renewal  of  the  present 
charter,  for  a period  of  20  years  for  a bonus  of  three  millions; 
he  did  this  too,  when  other  capitalists,  by  their  memorials  be- 
fore congress  offered  a much  larger  bonus  for  similar  privileges. 
The  effects  of  making  deposites  in  the  state  banks  will  be,  (said 
Mr.  P.)  that  the  profits  will  not  go,  as  they  now  do,  into  the 
pockets  of  foreigners,  but  will  remain  in  the  country  for  the 
benefit  of  our  own  citizens.  It  was  well  known  that  a large 
amount  of  bank  stock  is  owned  abroad,  and  a large  amount  in 
specie  is  annually  transported  from  the  country. 

He  would  now  come  to  the  cotton  illustration.  The  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  has  stated  it  as  his  opinion,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  money,  which  he  attributed  to 
the  removal  of  the  public  deposites  from  the  bank  of  the  United 
States  to  the  state  banks,  that  the  southern  planters  had  from 
the  1st  of  August,  (although  the  deposites  were  not  removed 
until  two  months  afterwards),  lost  five  cents  per  pound  on  cot- 
ton, compared  with  the  Liverpool  prices  of  the  same  article, 
which  regulates  the  market  of  the  world.  Mr.  P.  said,  when 
he  heard  this  positive  averment  made,  he  was  astounded,  and 
supposing  it  possible,  (for  he  had  not  examined  the  facts),  he 
had  set  about  to  inquire  the  true  reason.  The  scarcity  of  mo- 
ney he  knew,  could  not  be  the  true  reason,  for  he  could  not 
conceive  how  the  simple  removal  of  a given  amount  of  money 
from  one  bank  to  another  could  make  money  either  scarce  or 
more  abundant.  The  money  had  not  been,  lie  knew,  transport- 
ed, and  he  knew,  that  it  had  not  been  annihilated;  he  reflected, 
that  there  had  been  two  successive  short  crops  in  the  United 
Slates,  and  he  had  understood,  that  the  stock  of  cotton  on  hand, 
in  the  English  market,  in  the  month  of  July,  was  short,  and 
that  speculation  ha_d  had  much  to  do  with  the  enhanced  price 
in  the  Liverpool  market;  and  he  supposed,  if  the  facts  so  con- 


fidently stated  by  the  member  from  South  Carolina,  to  wit,  that 
the  price  of  the  article  was  five  cents  lower  in  the  U.  States 
than  at  Liverpool  at  the  same  dates,  it  must  have  arisen  from  a 
want  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  American  dealer  in  the 
stability  of  the  Liverpool  prices,  in  consequence  of  which,  he 
might  be  unwilling  to  hazard  large  investments  in  Ihe  purchase 
of  the  article.  Since  the  gentleman  had  so  expressed  himself 
however,  Mr.  P.  said  he  had  been  furnished  by  one  of  his  com- 
mercial friends,  from  Maryland,  and  one  of  his  colleagues,  (Mr. 
McKim),  on  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  with  a state- 
ment of  the  relative  maximum  prices  of  upland  cotton  in  the 
markets  of  New  York  and  Liverpool  of  the  same  dates,  during 
the  months  of  August,  September,  October  and  November, 
wliich  statement  he  understood  was  received  from  a respectable 
house  in  Philadelphia,  who  were  large  dealers  in  the  article,' 
from  which  it  would  appear  that  at  corresponding  dates,  there 
had  been  no  period  since  the  15th  August,  at  which  the  differ- 
ence in  the  American  and  foreign  market  had  been  equal  to 
three  cents  per  pound,  and  generally  much  less. 

(Mr.  P.  here  presented  the  statement  to  which  he  referred,  to 
the  house  as  follows:) 

Prices  mt  which  upland  cotton  have  been  sold  at  the  annexed  prices 
in  Liverpool,  showing  what  it  netts  in  the  United  States  at  the 


August 

3,  14 

a 15  cents  per  pound. 

66 

10,  14 

a 17 

66 

14,  14 

a 16 

66 

66 

17,  14 

a 16 

66 

66 

66 

24,  15 

a 17 

66 

' 66 

September 

4,  14 

a 17 

66 

7,  14 

a 17 

66 

66 

■ 66 

14,  14 

a 17 

66 

66 

66 

25,  15 

a 17 

cc 

66 

October 

9,  15 

a 17 

6 6 

66 

12,  17 

a 18 

66 

66 

66 

16,  17* 

a 18 

66 

(C 

66 

26,  16 

a 17 

66 

66 

30,  16 

a 16* 

66 

66 

November 

2,  15 

a 16* 

66 

66 

66 

9,  15  a 16 

66 

66 

16,  144  a 16 

(C 

U 

66 

23,  13 

a 154 

66 

66 

“ 30,  13  a 15  “ “ 

Nett  produce  of  1 pound  Upland  cotton  at  the  annexed  prices  in 
Liverpool,  showing  what  it  netts  in  the  United  States  at  the  dif- 
ferent exchanges. 


DATE. 

Price  at  which  sold. 

Charges,  including 
freight,  insurance, fyc. 
estimated  at  20  pr.  ct. 

Nett  produce  of  one 
pound  cotton  in  Liver- 
pool. in  pence. 

Nett  produce  of  one 
pound  cotton  in  Liver- 
pool in  cents. 

Exchange  between 
New  York  and  Liver- 
pool. 

Nett  results  in  the 
United  States. 

Sales  in  New  York 
as  above. 

Pence. 

Pence. 

Pence. 

Cents. 

per  ct. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

August 

1. 

12 

2.40 

9.60 

17.77 

8 

19.19 

15 

do. 

15. 

11 

2.20 

8.80 

16.29 

8 

17.59 

16 

do. 

23, 

12* 

2 50 

10. 

18.51 

8 

19.99 

17 

September23. 

10* 

2.10 

8.40 

15.55 

8 

16.79 

17 

do. 

27, 

10* 

2.10 

8.40 

15.55 

7* 

16.71 

17 

October 

7. 

11 

2.20 

8.80 

16.29 

7* 

17.51 

17 

do. 

31. 

10* 

2 10 

8.40 

15.55 

7 

16.63 

16* 

November  15. 

9* 

1.90 

7.60 

14.07 

7 

15.05 

16 

He  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  gentleman  was  mistaken  in 
point  of  fact. 

Mr.  P.  said  he  feared  he  should  fatigue  the  house,  as  he  knew 
he  had  himself,  and  must  therefore  close  his  remarks.  We  are 
called  on,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  decide  a question  of  no  ordinary  im- 
port. The  bank  of  the  United  States  has  set  itself  up  as  a great 
irresponsible  rival  power  of  the  government.  H assumes  to  re- 
gulate the  finances  of  the  country,  and  to  control  the  whole  po- 
licy of  government  in  the  regulation  of  the  financial  concerns  of 
the  country:  it  assumes  to  dictate  to  the  country,  in  effect,  how 
its  government  shall  he  administered:  and  although  it  has  used 
the  public  moneys  entrusted  to  its  hands,  for  safe  keeping,  for 
purposes  of  political  corruption,  it  comes  Imre  to  demand,  as  a 
matter  of  right,  that  the  public  treasure  shall  be  restored  to  it — - 
it  has  wasted  the  public  money:  it  has  thrown  itself  into  the 
arena  of  politics,  and  employed  its  corporate  wealth,  corruptly 
to  control  elections:  it  has  been  a faithless  fiscal  agent,  in  pay- 
ing out  the  public  moneys,  when  demanded  for  the  public  ser- 
vice: it  has  violated  its  charter,  by  delegating  to  secret  commit- 
tees, powers,  which  of  right  can  only  be  exercised  by  the  board 
of  directors;  it  refused  to  submit  its  affairs  to  the  scrutiny  of  im- 
partial investigation  and  truth,  under  the  heaviest  charges  of 
corruption  and  mal  practices  made  against  it,  and  boldly  de- 
mands at  the  hands  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  that  it 
be  permitted  to  continue  in  the  u*e  of  the  public  funds.  It  is  a 
great  aristocracy  of  money,  which  in  all  ages  of  the  world  has 
allied  itself  with  the  enemies  of  liberty.  Gentlemen  must  not 
deceive  themselves;  the  present  is  in  substance  and  in  fact,  the 
question  of  recharter  or  no  recharter.  The  question  is  in  fact, 
whether  we  shall  have  the  republic,  without  the  hank,  or  the 
bank  without  the  republic.  It  has  done  more,  sir,  in  its  mani- 
festo officially  issued  by  its  board;  it  has  undertaken  to  lecture 
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the  representatives  of  the  people,  on  political  economy,  and  to 
doctrinate  (if  I may  be  permitted  to  use  the  term),  congress,  in 
regard  to  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  different  departments 
of  government.  It  assumes,  with  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  that  the  president  is  a tyrant,  and  usurper — that  the 
treasury  is  independent  of  the  executive,  and  that  he  has  wan- 
tonly removed  one  secretary  from  office  and  appointed  another. 

The  very  fact  that  it  requires  any  effort  to  expose  its  enormi- 
ties to  the  universal  indignation  of  a virtuous  people,  proves  it 
not  only  to  be  a vast  power,  but  a dangerous  power,  in  a coun- 
try which  boasts  of  the  purity  of  its  institutions.  It  is  my  de- 
liberate conviction,  that  if  the  power  and  monopoly  of  the  pre- 
sent bank  be  continued  for  another  twenty  years,  it  will  be  the 
veriest  despot  that  ever  ruled  over  any  land,  a despotism  of 
money,  without  responsibility.  No  man,  hereafter,  can  expeet 
to  arrive  at  the  first  station  in  this  great  republic,  without  first 
making  terms  with  the  despot.  It  will  control  your  election  of 
president,  ofyour  senators,  and  of  your  representatives.  If  such 
was  its  power  when  it  stood  in  the  position  of  an  antagonist  to 
the  government,  what  would  it  be  in  the  hands  of  corrupt  men, 
at  the  head  of  affairs,  whom  it  would  prostitute  itself  to  serve, 
and  whom  it  could  bend  to  its  own  purposes. 

After  some  further  remarks,  Mr.  P.  said  he  Irusted  in  God, 
that  the  country  might  be  saved  from  a despotism  such  as  this; 
from  the  blighting  influence  of  thi3  most  corrupt  and  corrupting 
institution  that  ever  existed  under  the  sun;  an  institution  whose 
practices  and  principles  were  alike  inimical  to  the  existence  of 
free  government. 

Mr.  Binney  obtained  the  floor.  But,  on  motion,  the  house 
adjourned. 

— »•*►>©  @ 8 w* 
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House  of  delegates,  Tuesday,  December  31, 1833. 
Mr.  Barbour,  from  the  select  committee  on  the  deposites,  re- 
ported sundry  resolutions.  Mr.  B.  said  that  a report  would 
have  accompanied  these  resolutions,  but  for  his  indisposition, 
He  asked  that  these  resolutions  he  read,  which  being  done, 

Mr.  Roane  said  he  had  had  the  fortune  to  be  one  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  th e misfortune  to  be  in  a minority  upon  it.  He  had 
differed  in  all  things  from  the  majority,  but  had  thrown  no  im- 
pediment in  their  way.  As  one  of  the  minority,  he  desired 
promptly  to  submit  his  views  on  this  grave,  novel  and  important 
subject,  and  he  had  put  them  in  the  form  of  resolutions,  which 
he  hoped  would  be  printed  and  issued  to  the  world  in  company 
with  the  resolutions  of  the  committee,  Mr.  R.  wished  his  reso- 
lutions to  be  considered  as  a substitute. 

Resolutions  of  the  select  committee  on  the  deposites. 

The  select  committee  to  whom  was  referred  so  much  of  the 
governor’s  message  as  relates  to  an  agreement  entered  into  on 
the  22d  of  October  last,  between  the  bank  of  Virginia  and  its 
office  of  discount  at  Norfolk,  and  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
of  the  United  States,  have,  according  to  order  had  the  same 
under  consideration,  and  now  report  in  part  thereon,  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

1.  Resolved,  as  the  sense  of  this  committee,  that  the  said 
agreement  is  injurious  to  the  people  of  this  commonwealth,  and 
ought  to  be  rescinded;  that  its  terms  and  conditions  may  be 
greatly  prejudicial  to  the  bank  of  Virginia,  by  subjecting  its 
dealings  to  an  inspection  more  full  and  rigid  than  that  which  is 
reserved  to  this  state  by  the  charter  of  incorporation;  that  allure- 
ments to  over-trade,  and  make  excessive  issues  of  its  paper 
upon  expectations  which  may  be  fatally  illusory,  may  bring 
upon  the  country  heavy  calamities,  and  upon  the  solvency  of 
the  institution  perils  and  jeopardy  that  may  only  be  averted  by 
submitting  to  any  impositions,  however  severe,  that  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury  will  dictate. 

2.  That  the  critical  examination  to  whieh  the  bank  has  agreed 
to  submit  its  books  and  transactions,  not  to  the  secretary  alone, 
but  to  any  agent  or  agents  that  he  may  appoint,  (tending  ne- 
cessarily to  a disclosure  of  the  affairs  of  the  people  and  fiscal 
means  of  the  commonwealth),  is  degrading  to  the  state,  and 
hurtful  to  its  citizens  and  its  several  banks;  that  the  stipulation 
to  give  collateral  security  for  its  fidelity  and  ability  to  perform 
this  new  duty,  at  the  will  of  the  secretary,  gives  a more  abso- 
lute dominion  to  that  federal  officer,  over  the  acts  of  the  bank, 
and,  by  the  power  which  he  retains  to  discharge  it  at  pleasure 
from  the  service  of  the  government,  the  stability  of  the  institu- 
tion, the  rights  of  the  stockholders,  and  the  interests  of  the 
states,  are  subjected  to  the  caprice  of  an  individual  holding  office 
under  another  government,  and  who  is  in  no  wise  responsible 
to  the  power  of  this  commonwealth. 

3.  That  while  this  coinmitee  disclaims  the  expression  or  inti- 
mation of  any  opinion  in  reference  to  the  constitutionality  of 
the  existing  bank  of  the  United  States,  it  nevertheless  con- 
ceives that  the  power  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  estab- 
lish and  supply  a national  currency  through  the  agency  of  the 
state  banks,  or  otherwise,  is  not  sanctioned  by  the  federal  con- 
stitution; and,  if  such  attempt  be  persevered  in,  much  of  harm 
may  follow  to  the  good  people  of  this  commonwealth,  as  well 
as  to  its  other  banking  establishments  already  in  existence,  by 
giving  to  the  favored  bank  an  undue  ascendency  over  the  cir-. 
culating  medium  of  the  country,  visiting  it  with  the  evils  of  a 
vicious  and  spurious  currency,  in  which  the  speculator,  the 
broker,  and  the  politician,  may  prosper,  at  the  expense  and 
hazard  of  the  farmer,  the  laborer,  the  mechanic  and  the  mer- 
chant. 

4.  That  the  recent  removal  of  the  federal  deposites  from  the 
bank  of  the  United  States  and  its  branches,  at  the  instance  and 


upon  the  responsibility  of  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
ought  to  be,  and  is  regarded,  as  an  alarming  usurpation  of 
power,  and  a breach  of  the  public  faith,  most  seriously  felt  in 
the  distress  which  its  sudden  and  unexpected  operation  inflicts 
upon  the  community,  and  which,  if  submitted  to,  converts  our 
free  system  founded  and  secured  to  us  by  a government  of  law, 
into  one  guided,  controlled  and  acting  by  will. 

5.  And  regarding  the  assent  of  Virginia  to  the  said  agreement 
as  giving  countenance  to  this  act  of  unwarrantable  power  in 
the  federal  executive,  the  commonwealth  owes  it  to  itself,  and 
to  the  constitution,  to  employ  promptly,  all  proper  means  to  re- 
voke and  annul  the  same,  to  the  end  that  this  portion  of  the 
public  treasure  may,  hereafter,  be  lodged  in  the  places  where 
by  law  it  ought  to  be  deposited,  and  that  it  may  again  be  sub- 
jected to  the  constitutional  control  of  congress. 

6.  Resolved,  That  the  treasurer  of  this  commonwealth  be  in- 
structed to  use  all  the  influence  of  his  situation,  to  procure  a re- 
cision  of  the  contract  betwen  the  bank  of  Virginia  and  its  office 
at  Norfolk,  and  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  of  the  U.  States. 

Mr.  Roane’s  substitute. 

1.  Resolved,  by  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia,  That  the  re- 
cent removal  by  the  secretary  of  tile  treasury,  of  the  federal 
deposites  from;the  bank  of  the  U.  States  to  the  state  banks,  was 
premature,  injudicious,  impolitic  and  not  called  for  by  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  country;  and  is  furthermore  deeply  to  be  deplor- 
ed, because,  inasmuch  as  they  were  admitted  to  be  safe  in  3aid 
bank,  their  removal  at  that  time,  under  all  the  attendant  cir- 
cumstances, if  it  does  not  compel  the  institution  to  cause  prema- 
ture distress  throughout  the  country,  at  least  affords  it  a plausible 
pretext  for  hastening  and  increasing  that  derangement  of  the 
circulating  medium,  which  must  inevitably,  to  a certain  extent, 
precede  and  attend  a dissolution  of  its  charter,  and  therefore 
increases  its  claims  of  perpetuating  its  existence. 

2.  Resovled,  That  the  congress  of  the  United  States  is  not 
vested  by  the  constitution  thereof  with  the  power  to  incorporate 
a national  bank,  and  that  our  senators  are  hereby  instructed, 
and  our  representatives  earnestly  requested,  to  oppose  all  at- 
tempts which  may  be  made  to  recliarter  the  present  bank,  and 
to  aid  in  passing  all  needful  and  proper  laws  to  compel  or  en- 
able the  directors  thereof  to  bring  its  concerns  to  a final  close, 
in  the  manner  least  injurious  to  the  currency  of  the  country,  and 
the  happiness  of  the  people. 

3.  Resolved,  That  as  the  federal  deposites  were  thus  removed, 
it  became  a matter  of  deep  solicitude  throughout  the  union,  that 
they  should  be  transferred  to  places  of  entire  safety;  and  this 
assembly  feel  gratified  to  learn  that  such  portion  of  them  as 
are  destined  to  be  disbursed  in  Virginia,  for  the  immediate  be- 
nefit of  her  own  citizens,  should  have  been  confided  to  a bank, 
which,  having  for  many  years  been  the  faithful  depository  and 
disburser  of  the  funds  of  this  commonwealth,  and  thereby  se- 
cured and  enjoyed  the  full  and  uninterrupted  confidence  of  its 
citizens,  and  of  this  assembly,  has  given  the  best  possible  evi- 
dence that  the  funds  thus  confided  to  its  care,  will  be  used  to  the 
advantage  of  its  own  stockholders,  and  at  all  times  faithfully  paid 
over  to  those  entilled  to  receive  them.  And  that  this  general  as- 
sembly, judging  from  the  past  prudence  and  fidelity  of  the  said 
bank,  can  see  no  reason  whatever  that  it  would,  for  a moment, 
continue  the  depository  of  the  said  funds,  if  it  was  required  to 
do  so,  to  submit  to  any  thing  repugnant  to  the  interests  of  its 
stockholders,  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  state,  or  in  viola- 
tion of  the  charter  of  its  own  existence. 

Mr.  Barbour  said  he  had  desired,  and  the  committee  had  ear- 
nestly desired,  to  avoid  blending  the  consideration  of  the  two 
questions,  of  the  deposites,  and  the  constitutionality  of  the  bank 
of  the  United  States.  In  that  wish  he  had  thought — but  in 
this  perhaps  he  was  mistaken — the  gentleman  from  Hanover, 
(Mr.  Roane),  had  concurred.  He  believed  it  the  anxious  wish 
of  a majority  of  the  committee  to  forbear  the  discussion  of 
a subject  which  was  not  embraced  in  the  governor’s  message, 
the  basis  of  the  inquiries  of  the  committee,  which  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  circle  of  their  duties,  and  which,  therefore,  had  no 
proper  place  in  the  discussion.  Mr.  B.  observed  that  the  reso- 
lutions embraced  questions  near  and  dear  to  all,  in  their  conse- 
quences, and  upon  which  it  became  the  freemen  of  Virginia  to 
speak  in  a voice  which  would  compel  itself  to  be  heard,  or  con- 
sent to  see  every  thing  they  held  sacred — their  liberty  and  rights, 
putin  jeopardy  by  lawless  usurpation.  He  had  no  desire  to 
conceal  his  opinions  on  any  subject  allied  to  that  embraced  in 
the  resolutions  of  the  committee,  and,  when  a fit  occasion  of- 
fered, he  promised  the  gentleman  from  Hanover,  to  come  out; 
nay  more,  he  thanked  that  gentleman  for  an  opportunity  of 
making  known  his  opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  existence  of 
the  United. States  bank — or,  he  should  have  been  willing  to 
to  thank  him,  but  for  the  necessity  of  speedily  acting  upon  the 
matter.  If  that  valuable  institution  was  to  be  struck  down,  he 
would  conjure  the  house,  in  the  language  of  the  celebrated  Gre- 
cian, “strike,  but  hear.” 

Mr.  Colston  wished  to  know  in  what  character  the  gentleman 
from  Hanover  presented  his  resolutions — as  a member  of  the 
house  only,  or  as  a member  of  the  select  committee? 

Mr.  Roane  replied,  as  a member  of  the  house — as  a substitute. 
Some  conversation  ensued  between  Messrs.  Barbour,  Colston 
and  Roane,  as  to  the  day  for  the  discussion  of  the  report,  in 
which  lengthened  discussion  was  deprecated  on  all  hands,  and 
the  necessity  of  speedy  action  assented  to. 

Friday  wa3  then  designated,  at  Mr.  Barbour’s  instance  as  the 
day  for  considering  the  report  and  substitute. 
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We  have  the  pleasure  to  present  the  whole  speech  of 
Mr.  Clay , in  the  senate,  on  the  removal  of  the  public  de- 
posites — but  the  mortification  to  omit  an  unusually  large 
portion  of  matter  relating  to  just  past,  or  passing,  events 
of  immediate  interest.  We  have  never  lived  in  times  of 
greater  excitement  than  the  present,  and  on  so  many 
subjects.  Before  one  is  disposed  of,  halt  a dozen  others 
are  offered — either  of  which,  in  itself,  in  ordinary  sea- 
sons, would  furnish  matter  enough  for  conversation  and 
reflection  for  a week!  The  extent  of  Mr.  Clay’s  speech 
was  calculated  on  giving  it  out  tor  insertion' — -but  it  was 
then  intended  to  publish  eight  extra  pages,  which  cir- 
cumstances have  forbidden,  this  week.  Hereafter,  such 
speeches,  (which  are  rather  matters  of  record  than  of 
reading  to  a large  number  of  our  subscribers), . cannot 
be  inserted,  unless  when  room  shall  be  gained  for 
the  due  notice  of  current  transactions,  in  the  manner 
suggested— except  under  more  easy  and  more  tranquil 
circumstances  than  now  beset  all  classes  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  north  or  south,  east  or  west.  The 
business  of  this  paper  is  much  injured,  and  its  useful- 
ness, perhaps,  much  lessened,  by  forced  postponements 
of  current  things,  with  the  necessary  remarks  or  com- 
ments upon  them.  We  shall  make  an  attempt  to  bring 
up  our  “lee-way,”  and  avoid  “falling-off”  again,  either  in 
a deferment  of  long  speeches,  or  in  being  relieved  by  addi- 
tional pages.  One  or  the  other  must  be  done.  The  lat- 
ter is  preferred,  and  shall  be  resorted  to  as  the  means 
may  be  fitted  to  the  purpose.  We  have  reluctantly  ar- 
rived at  this  conclusion — but  a due  regard  for  our  private 
interest,  and,  as  we  also  think,  public  duty,  commands  it. 

Among  the  mass  of  articles  postponed  are  many  that 
have  an  immediate  bearing  on  the  condition  or  prospects 
of  affairs  with  relation  to  the  bank  of  the  United  States, 
some  of  them  of  an  official  character,  and  others  import- 
ant to  shew  the  feelings  of  the  people  in  various  quar- 
ters, or  the  effect  of  the  money-pressure  so  much  spoken 
of,  in  various  ways— together  with  two  or  three  manu- 
script pieces  of  considerable  length,  and  some  fitness,  as 
we  think,  at  the  present  season.  Some  of  these,  if  they 
do  not  perish  by  the  delay , shall  be  given  next  week,-  and 
certain  of  them  must  be  registered.  We  may  briefly 
mention,  however,  that  the  legislatures  of  New  York,% 
New  Jersey  and  Ohio,  have  passed  resolutions  approving 
the  removal  of  the  deposites,  and  that  many  meetings 
have  been  held  in  Virginia  reprobating  the  proceeding. 
Mr.  Tazeivell , governor  elect  of  the  state,  presided  over 
that  held  at  Norfolk,  which  he  opened  with  a strong 
speech  of  more  than  an  hour’s  duration.  The  subject 
too,  is  before  the  legislature  of  the  state,  and  it  appears 
pretty  certain  that  the  resolutions  reported  by  Mr.  Bar- 
bour, and  heretofore  inserted,  disapproving  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  deposites,  w ill  be  substantially  adopted,  by 
a large  majority  in  the  house  of  delegates. 

We  have  also  an  important  statement  of  the  affairs  of 
the  bank  on  the  1st  October  (when  the  deposites  were  re- 
moved), and  on  the  1st  January  last,  which  shall  be  given 
at  length.  The  chief  points  are — • 

1.  That  the  hank  has  a clear  surplus  of  $3,967,605 — 
say  of  four  millions,  after  deducting  all  the  losses  sus- 
tained, or  depreciations  in  the  value  of  the  fixed  proper- 
ty of  the  bank — or  more  than  11  per  cent,  on  its  w hole 
capital. 

2.  That  the  amount  of  public  and  private  deposites 
was  $6,911,922 — say  seven  millions,  less  on  the  1st  of  Ja- 
nuary than  on  the  1st  October,  and  the  actual  reduction 
of  loans  of  all  sorts  was  only  $5,182,741,  in  the  same 
time,  or  1,729,181  dollars  less  than  the  reduced  amount 
of  the  deposites. 

3.  That  the  notes  in  circulation  on  the  1st  January 
amounted  to  $19,208,379,  or  80,190  dollars  more  than  on 
the  1st  October! 
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4.  And  that  the  bank  had  $10,031,237  in  specie  on  the 
1st  of  January,  or  632,203  dollars  less  than  on  the  1st 
October. 

These  things  not  only  shew  the  good  management  and 
great  resources  of  the  bank,  but,  as  with  a pencil  of  light, 
do  away  the  charges  preferred  against  it  for  an  abuse  of 
its  power,  in  causing  a pressure  for  money.  With  dimi- 
nished means  of  accommodation,  amounting  (in  deposites 
and  specie),  to  nearly  eight  millions,  its  discounts  and 
loans,  less  the  increased  circulation  of  its  notes,  have  only 
been  reduced  in  the  sum  of  $5,102,000.  We  did  not  look 
for  such  a state  of  things.  A reduction  of  the  circulation 
was  almost  universally  expected,  as  a matter  of  course; 
but  it  is  probable  that  |the  manner  of  it  has  only  been 
changed — that  is,  that  the  issues  of  the  parent  bank  and 
its  strong  branches  have  been  increased,  and  those  of  the 
weaker  ones,  necessarily,  withdrawn. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  proceedings  of  the  senate,  that 
the  new  tariff  question,  as  to  the  minimum  on  cotton 
goods,  is  quieted.  Content  -with  the  present  residt ,*  we 
are  the  more  willing  to  throw  away  certain  facts  and  re- 
marks which  were  collected  and  prepared  concerning  the 
subject,  as  well  as  several  papers  that  belong  to  it.  Some 
of  the.  latter  will  be,  however,  recorded.  It  is  pleasant 
to  bear  a testimony  that  the  southern  members  of  con- 
gress seemed  as  much  indisposed  to  sanction  the  con- 
struction of  the  comptroller  as  any  others.  To  be  faith- 
ful in  faithless  'times,  is  creditable  to  them. 

The  resolutions  offered  by  Mr.  Webster,  in  the  senate, 
on  Tuesday  last,  have  created  a “fluttering.”  That  he 
will  carry  them  through,  cannot  be  doubted.  They  are 
of  momentous  character  and  important  consequence.  The 
right  and  power  to  draw  checks  for  money,  unless  to  sa- 
tisfy appropriations  by  law,  will  be  severely  investigated, 
and  with  power. 

Mr.  Clay’s  resolution  in  relation  to  a temporary  ex- 
tension of  credits  on  the  bonds  to  become  due  at  the  cus- 
tom houses,  to  relieve  the  public  distress,  was  laid  upon 
the  table,  for  the  present,  on  Wednesday  last,  after  a 
brief  but  very  lively  and  interesting  debate,  which  we  re- 
gret that  we  cannot  get  room  for.  But  we  much  sus- 
pect, that  the  present  state  of  our  finances,  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  the  condition  of  the  new  deposite  banks,  will 
hardly  permit  the  proceeding,  even  if  on  other  accounts 
deemed  a proper  one.  It  w'ould  be  very  “convenient” 
if  the  fearful  surplus,  which  -was  to  be  in  the  treasury, 
was  really  therein.  A half  million  or  more  might  be 
loaned  to  the  post  office  department,  and  save  us  some 
24,000  dollars,  a year  for  interest. 

The  thickness  of  the  shavings  of  bank  notes  has  much 
increased,  and  is  still  increasing,  in  our  principal  places 
of  business.  Many  “foreign”  notes,  though  issued  by 
banks  standing  as  fair  as  any  Other  such  institutions  in 
the  country,  and  located  within  40  or  50  miles  of  the 
brokers’  offices,  are  sold  at  from  1 to  1^  per  cent,  dis- 
count— and  such  we  hear  is  the  rate  even  of  the  notes  of 
the  deposite  bank  in  Virginia,  at  Baltimore.  We  paid  7^ 
per  cent,  the  other  day  on  a New  Orleans  note,  though 
as  good  at  home  as  any  bank  note  in  the  world.  Geor- 
gia notes,  equally  good,  are  at  from  8 to  10  per  cent,  dis- 
count, and  so  on.  It  is  supposed  that  the  money-pressure 
is  not  so  severe  in  Baltimore  as  at  some  other  places,  and 
we  think  that  it  is  not;  but  surely,  money  is  exceedingly 
scarce,  and  many  of  our  soundest  and  best ; mechanics 

*See  the  proceedings  of  the  senate  and  of  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives. The  present  decision  establishes  the  minimums 
until  the  final  reduction  after  1842 — so  far  as  a “treasury  in- 
struction” can  go.  There  are  many  things  worthy  of  remark 
the  various  proceedings  had  on  this  subject— but  we  cannot  at- 
tend to  them  now. 
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Have  much  difficulty  in  paying  their  workmen;  others 
have  been  compelled  to  reduce  their  number — and  the  ap- 
plications made  to  us  personally  for  private  relief,  or 
small  and  brief  accommodations,  are  beyond  precedent. 
Until  within  the  last  three  mouths  the  business  of  shav- 
ing the  notes  of  individuals  was  hardly  known  amongst 
us* — but  now  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  are  every  day 
“negotiated”  which  cost  three  per  cent,  a month  to  those 
who  hire  the  money!  No  very  important  failures  have 
yet  happened,  for  the  means  of  Baltimore  were  ample, 
but  the  present  state  of  things  cannot  long  endure  with- 
out causing  many.  We  suppose  the  banks,  generally,  do 
all  that  they  can — 'but  in  lost  self-confidence  there  is  a 
loss  of  power  to  do  much  for  an  oppressed  community;  and 
large  failure  are  mentioned  in  many  places. 

The  New  York  Courier  has  the  following  paragraph: 

The  editor  of  the  Washington  Globe  transmitted  to  this  city, 
last  week,  a post  note  of  the  bank  of  the  Metropolis,  (apet 
bank)  for  $1,000,  as  a payment  on  account  with  a type  founder. 
It  was  sold  to  one  of  our  brokers  at  a discount  of  one  per  cent. 
and  the  proceeds  carried  to  his  credit.  So  much  lor  the  improv- 
ed currency! 

It  is  said  that  the  Manhattan  bank  has  formally  refus- 
ed to  ratify  the  conditions' agreed  upon  with  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  touching  securities  for  the  safe  keeping 
of  the  public  deposites. 

A very  large  meeting  had  been  held  at  Boston  with  re- 
lation to  the  pressure  on  the  money  market,  at  which  re- 
solutions were  adopted  in  favor  of  a prompt  restoration 
of  the  public  deposites  to  the  keeping  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States. 

Tire  Philadelphia  bank  between  the  closing  of  the 
doors  on  Saturday  evening  and  the  opening  of  them  on 
Monday  last,  was  robbed,  by  means  of  false  keys,  of 
$64,000,  in  bank  notes,  of  various  denominations.  The 
robber  must  have  had  five  or  six  keys  to  complete  his 
different  operations. 

The  editor  of  the  “Richmond  Enquirer”  has  let  fly  a 
little  shaft  at  us.  ‘ ‘JYous  verrons ” — and  perhaps,  next 
week,  if  room  can  be  obtained,  we  shall  return  the  com- 
pliment. 

The  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  commenced 
its  annual  session,  in  the  eapitol,  on  Monday  last — 

resent  chief  justice  Marshall,  and  associates  Story, 

hompson,  McLean  and  Baldwin. 
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TWENTY-THIRD  CONGRESS— FIRST  SESSION. 

SENATE. 

January  9.  Among  the  petitions  presented  this  day  was  one 
by  Mr.  Shepley,  of  a number  of  the  citizens  of  Belfast,  (Maine) 
praying  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia; 
which  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

A short  time  after,  Mr.  Preston  moved  a reconsideration  of 
the  vote  of  reference,  and  wished  that  the  petition  might  be 
laid  on  the  table  for  the  present.  Mr.  Sprague  said  the  petition 
had  taken  the  usual  course  of  such  things.  Mr.  Chambers , 
(chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  district)  observed  that  the 
senator  from  South  Carolina  appeared  to  have  taken  a wrong 
impression  as  to  the  reference.  The  committee  had  frequently 
had  this  subject  before  it;  and  while  he  intimated  that  the  com- 
mittee was  averse  to  any  action  upon  it,  he  (in  reply  to  some 
remarks  of  Mr.  Shepley ) said  that  it  would  receive  a due  exami- 
nation; adding,  he  knew  that  much  ignorance  prevailed  among 
those  individuals  who  had  presented  memorials  on  this  subject, 
as  to  the  actual  condition  in  this  district,  of  that  class  of  per- 
sons, whose  condition  they  were  desirous  to  ameliorate.  The 
committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  had  good  means  of  as- 
certaining their  condition,  and  therefore  would  arrive  at  a cor- 
rect judgment  as  to  the  matter. 

Mr.  Preston  then  withdrew  his  motion. 

The  resolution  offered  yesterday  by  Mr.  Mangum  was,  on  his 
own  motion,  laid  on  the  table — and  that  offered  by  Mr.  Porter 
agreed  to,  &c. 

Mr.  Poindexter,  after  referring  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
president,  in  his  message  of  January  6,  concerning  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  presents  made  to  our  foreign  agents,  and  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  department  of  state,  said  he  had  risen  to  offer 
the  following  resolution,  of  which  he  asked  the  immediate  con- 
sideration: 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  U.  States  be  requested  to 
eausc  to  be  layed  before  the  senate,  a schedule  of  the  several  ar- 


ticles received  by  the.  ministers,  consuls,  or  other  agents  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  at  foreign  courts,  as  presents 
from  the  governments  at  which  they  were  respectively  accre- 
dited, and  by  them  deposited  in  the  department  of  state;  speci- 
fying each  article;  and  its  estimated  value,  and  the  name  ol  the 
minister,  consul  or  agent,  to  whom  the  present  was  made. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Wilkins  rose  to  move  the  printing  of  5,000  extra  copies 
of  the  second  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury.  Since 
that  paper  had  been  supplied  from  the  same  quarter,  and  con- 
tained a continuation  of  the  reasons  comprised  in  the  first  re- 
port for  the  removal  of  the  deposites,  and  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  original  report,  he  thought  the  same  number 
should  be  printed  for  circulation. 

Mr.  Clay  said  he  objected  to  the  motion,  and  hoped  it  would 
not  be  entertained.  If  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  had 
confined  his  motion  to  the  printing  of  the  documents,  he  (Mr. 
C.)  would  have  made  no  objection.  But  he  would  now  repeat 
what  he  had  before  said,  that  the  senate  had  called  for  docu- 
ments, in  illustration  of  the  reasons  which  the  secretary  had 
previously  submitted;  and,  in  lieu  of  documents,  he  had  given 
a new  argument.  It  was  an  uncalled  for  argument,  and  unau- 
thorised, an  argument  which  he  had  no  authority  to  address 
to  the  senate  in  answer  to  the  call  which  had  been  made 
upon  him.  lie  (Mr.  C.)  objected  to  the  printing  of  the  report, 
because  it  would  be  an  implied  sanction  of  the  assumption  of 
an  executive  officer,  that,  when  a call  was  made  by  either 
branch  of  the  legislature  for  documents,  he  had  a right  to  offer 
an  argument.  The  senate  had  not  called  in  this  case  for  an  ar- 
gument, and  it  was  not  properly  before  them.  But  as  the  hour 
for  the  special  order  had  now  arrived,  he  would  move  to  lay 
the  motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Wilkins  acquiesced,  stating  that  he  was  not  aware  that 
the  hour  for  the  special  order  had  arrived;  and  that  he  had  no 
disposition  to  interrupt  the  pending  discussion. 

The  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 

The  vice  president  then  announced  the  special  order,  being 
the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  concerning  the  re- 
moval of  the  deposites. 

Mr.  Southard  then  resumed  his  observations,  and  continued 
to  address  the  senate,  until  three  o’clock,  when,  without  com- 
ing to  a conclusion,  he  yieldea  the  floor. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Sprague,  the  senate  then  adjourned. 

January  10.  Mr.  Frelinghuyscn  offered  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  be  directed  to  in- 
form the  senate  of  the  construction  which  has  been  given,  by 
that  department,  to  the  act  passed  at  the  last  session  of  con- 
gress, entitled  “an  act,  to  modify  the  act  of  the  14th  July,  1832, 
and  all  other  acts  imposing  duties  on  imports;”  and  also  to  fur- 
nish copies  of  such  instructions  as  may  have  been  given  to  col- 
lectors, regulating  their  duty  under  the  said  act. 

Mr.  Frelinghuyscn,  asked  for  the  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion at  this  time,  it  being  important  to  obtain  early  information 
as  to  the  construction  put  by  the  treasury  department  on  the 
tariff  act  of  1832.  Different  constructions  had  been  put  on  the 
act,  and  it  was  important  to  determine  which  is  the  correct  one. 

Mr.  Clay  expressed  his  gratification  with  the  presentation  of 
the  resolution  under  consideration,  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey.  He  had  himself  received  information  from  two  of  our 
most  important  northern  ports,  according  to  which,  a most  un- 
expected and  unjustifiable  construction  has  been  given,  by  the 
treasury  department,  to  the  compromise  act  of  the  last  session, 
it  will  be  recollected  by  the  senate,  that  by  the  act  of  1832,  cot- 
ton fabrics  are  subject  to  a duty  of  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and 
to  a further  duty,  in  the  form  of  minimums  of  30  cents  and  35 
cents.  The  compromise  act  of  the  last  session,  provides  for  a 
biennial  reduction  of  ten  per  cent,  upon  all  duties  imposed  by 
previous  acts. 

It  dispenses  with  no  existing  duties  on  protected  articles,  but, 
from  the  first  of  January,  1834,  subjects  them  all,  without  spe- 
cifying their  denomination,  to  the  reduction  for  which  it  pro- 
vides. During  the  passage  of  the  act,  the  opinion  was  express- 
ed, both  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  near  me  (Mr. 
Webster)  and  by  myself,  one  supporting  and  the  other  opposing 
the  bill,  that  the  contemplated  reduction  would  operate  only  on 
the  25  percent,  ad  valorem,  and  not  on  the  minimums  in  the 
case  of  the  article  of  cotton,  which  would  remain  unaffected. 
He  (Mr.  C.)  had  heard  with  some  surprise,  before  the  meeting 
of  congress,  that,  notwithstanding  this  cotemporaneous  inter- 
pretation of  the  act,  secretary  McLane,  had  decided,  that  the 
reduction  applied  both  to  the  minimums  and  to  the  25  per  cent. 

But,  sir,  I cannot  find  language  to  express  the  astonishment 
excited  in  my  mind,  bv  the  reception  of  intelligence  yesterday, 
confirmed  by  concurring  information  received  this  day,  that  the 
treasury  department  has  undertaken,  by  interpretation,  to  dis- 
pense altogether  with  the  minimums,  and,  by  one  fatal  spring, 
to  bring  the  cotton  duty  down  from  about  80  per  cent,  to  24£ 
per  cent,  ad  valorem!  If  this  information  be  true,  (and  he  still 
hoped  there  might  be  a mistake  about  it),  certain  ruin  and  ine- 
vitable destruction  are,  at  this  moment,  impending  over  the 
greater  part  of  our  cotton  manufactures,  and  especially  the  im- 
portant branch  of  the  printing  business.  And  if  such  an  inter- 
pretation, as  is  supposed,  has  been  given,  we  cannot  too  soon 
know  it,  nor  too  promptly  apply  the  proper  remedy.  Should  a 
remedy  be  necessary,  I shall  call,  with  entire  confidence,  upon 
the  good  faith,  the  honor  and  the  probity  of  congress,  and  par- 
ticqlaily  upon  the  southern  portion  ol  it,  to  preserve  our  work 


^Except  in  by-gone  times. 
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of  peace  unviolated,  and  to  avert  the  threatened  destruction  of 
great  and  pervading  interests.  For  himself,  (said  Mr.  C.)  he 
was  desirous  to  see  the  act  of  the  last  session  executed  honestly 
and  faithfully,  and  to  see  a fair  experiment  made  of  the  system 
for  which  it  provides. 

Mr.  Webster  said,  that  the  subject  under  consideration  had 
never  come  to  his  knowledge  until  this  morning.  He  had  learn- 
ed this  morning  that  a construction,  such  as  had  been  stated  by 
the  senator  from  Kentucky,  had  been  put  on  the  law  of  the  last 
session;  and  he  agreed  that  such  a construction,  on  the  part  of 
the  treasury,  would  produce  the  prostration  of  the  entire  cotton 
manufactory,  except,  probably,  that  of  those  of  the  coarsest 
quality.  Such  was  the  character  of  the  information  which  he 
had  received  this  morning  from  those  who  had  seen  this  con- 
struction, and  seen  it  with  wonder  and  dismay.  It  was  true,  as 
stated  by  the  senator  from  Kentucky,  that,  when  this  bill  was 
before  the  senate  at  the  last  session,  he,  Mr.  W.  had  expressed 
the  opinion  which  the  gentleman  had  attributed  to  him.  It  was 
equally  true,  that  he  had,  at  the  time,  considered  it  as  a ques- 
tion on  which  the  minds  of  gentlemen  might  reasonably  have 
doubts.  He  spoke,  at  the  time,  to  the  senator  from  Delaware, 
near  him,  (Mr.  Naudain)  and  also  to  the  senator  from  Connec- 
ticut, (Mr.  Tomlinson ) asking  them  to  express,  in  writing,  their 
construction  of  the  act.  They  complied,  and  their  construction 
agreed  with  that  of  the  senator  from  Kentucky  and  himself. 
But  he  then  explained  to  them  that  there  was  another  construc- 
tion, a very  improper  one  he  agreed,  but  which  might  be  put  on 
this  act;  and  it  was  this  view,  among  many  others,  which  led 
him  to  oppose  that  act  of  compromise.  He  was  very  sure  that 
there  was  no  such  construction  in  the  mind  of  the  senator  from 
Kentucky,  and  that  nothing  could  be  further  from  the  intention 
of  the  gentlemen  around  him,  who  had  voted  for  the  bill,  than 
to  sanction  such  a construction  as  that  to  which  he  referred. 
Still,  it  was  not  improper  fur  him  to  say,  that  he  pointed  it  out 
as  possible.  He  agreed  as  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  calling 
for  the  imputed  construction,  and  if  it  should  be  found  to  be 
true,  then,  unless  congress  gives  immediate  relief,  cotton  inter- 
ests are  struck  down  by  this  one  deadly  blow  of  treasury  con- 
struction, and  millions  on  millions  would  be  insufficient  to  re- 
pair the  mischief  which  would  thus  be  done.  It  was  a construc- 
tion which  had  come  upon  those  interested,  like  a shock,  as  if 
all  these  great  interests  had,  by  one  attack,  been  undermined 
and  sunk  into  the  earth. 

Opposed  as  he  had  been,  and,  in  candor  he  would  say,  oppos- 
ed as  he  still  was,  to  the  bill  of  the  last  session,  even  when 
rightly  construed,  he  could  not  justly  charge  upon  the  act  such 
a construction  as  that  now  imputed  to  have  been  put  on  it  by 
the  secretary.  He  knew  no  such  construction  was  intended; 
although  he  had  seen  that,  by  possibility,  such  a construction 
might  be  put  upon  it.  He  hoped  that  the  resolution  would  be 
adopted,  and  that  the  senate  would  have  the  official  construc- 
tion of  the  secretary.  He  also  hoped  that  it  would  turn  out  that 
a false  impression  had  been  made  on  the  minds  of  those  who 
were  most  immediately  interested,  and  that  their  apprehensions 
would  prove  to  have  been  without  foundation  or  truth. 

Mr.  Forsyth  said  it  would  have  been  kinder  to  censure  what 
was  done,  after  it  had  been  ascertained  what  had  been  done. 
He  suggested  a limitation  of  the  inquiry  to  the  act  of  the  last 
session,  in  order  to  avoid  any  unnecessary  delay. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen  replied,  that  the  resolution  had  reference 
only  to  that  act,  and  that  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  title  of 
that  act  had  led  the  senator  from  Georgia  into  an  error. 

The  resolution  was  then  agreed  to. 

Some  minor  business  being  attended  to — 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Poindexter,  ordered,  that  when  the  senate 
adjourn,  it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Monday. 

Mr.  Webster  expressed  a wish  that  the  senate  should  rather 
proceed  with  the  important  business  before  them,  unless  it  was 
the  wish  of  senators,  in  which  cas*  he  would  not  oppose  the 
motion. 

Mr.  Poindexter  slated  that  the  business  before  (he  committees 
rendered  it  necessary  to  have  to-morrow  for  their  deliberation. 
He  wished,  as  much  as  any  one,  that  the  business  before  the 
senate  should  be  decided  on;  and  he  did  not  know  that  he  should 
make  a similar  motion  after  to  day. 

Mr.  Forsyth  put  a question  to  the  senator  from  Massachusetts, 
with  a view  to  know  when  he  proposed  to  make  his  motion  to 
commit  the  report? 

Mr.  Webster  expressed  a desire  that  the  discussion  now  pend- 
ing, should  go  on,  as,  after  the  full  examination  which  the  sub- 
ject was  now  undergoing,  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  any 
long  deliberation  of  a committee. 

Mr.  Forsyth  indicated  a wish  that  the  subject  should  be  sent 
to  the  committee  on  finance.  He  wished  merely  to  know  in 
what  form  the  question  was  to  be  put  for  the  final  decision  of 
the  senate. 

Mr.  Webster  reminded  the- gentleman  that  this  subject  had 
been  taken  up,  and  made  an  especial  order,  before  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  committees.  He  still  believed  that  it  would  be  the 
preferable  course  to  refer  this  matter  to  a committee.  But  when 
was  he  to  interpose  his  motion  to  that  effect?  What  gentleman 
was  he  to  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  a speech?  Who  was  he  to  pre- 
vent from  making  a reply  to  any  speech  which  he  desired  to 
reply  to?  He  stated  that  he  had  a wish  that  the  subject  should 
be  referred  to  the  committee  on  finance;  but,  after  the  topic  had 
been  so  fully  examined  and  exhausted,  as  it  would  be  in  this 
discussion,  thqre  would  he  no  reason  for  its  detention  before 
the  committee.  The  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 


The  vice  president  then  announced  the  special  order,  being  the 
report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  on  the  subject  of  the  de- 
posites. 

Mr.  Soidhard  then  resumed  his  remarks,  and  continued  until 
3 o’clock,  when  he  concluded. 

Mr.  Calhoun  then  rose,  and  said  that  he  wished  to  he  heard 
on  this  subject,  but  as  the  hour  was  loo  late  to-day,  he  would 
move  that  the  senate  now  adjourn.  He  withdrew  his  motion, 
and 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Poindexter,  the  senate  proceeded  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business.  After  spending  some  time 
therein,  the  senate  adjourned  until  Monday. 

January  13.  The  chair  communicated  the  following  letter 
from  the  secretary  of  the  treasury: 

Treasury  department,  Jan.  13,  1834. 

Sir — Tn  obedience  to  the  resolution  of  the  senate  of  the  10th 
instant,  directing  “the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  inform  the 
senate  of  the  construction  which  has  been  given  by  that  de- 
partment to  the  act  passed  at  the  last  session  of  congress,  en- 
titled, an  act  to  modify  the  act  of  the  14th  July,  1832,  and  all 
other  acts  imposing  duties  on  imports;  and  also  to  furnish  co- 
pies of  such  instructions  as  may  have  been  given  to  collectors, 
regulating  their  duty  under  said  act,”  I have  the  honor  herewith 
to  transmit  a printed  copy  of  the  letter  of  instructions  from  this 
department  to  the  officers  ofthe  customs,  dated  April  20th,  1833, 
stating  the  principles  on  which  the  duties  were  to  be  calculated 
under  the  act  ofthe  14th  July,  1832,  and  that  of  the  2d  of  March, 
1833,  modifying  said  act,  and  also  a printed  copy  ofthe  instruc- 
tions given  by  the  comptroller  on  the  28th  ultimo. 

No  other  instructions  have  issued  from  this  department  In  re- 
lation to  the  subject  mentioned  in  the  resolution. 

Under  the  construction  of  the  law,  as  given  by  the  department 
in  the  circular  letter  of  April  last,  the  duties  on  manufactures 
of  cotton,  or  of  which  cotton  shall  be  a component  part,  are  to 
be  calculated  according  to  the  act  of  July  14th,  1832,  and  the  act 
of  the  2d  of  March,  1833,  reducing  the  duty,  will  operate  upon 
the  rate  of  duty  calculated  on  the  minimum  principle;  and  in- 
structions will  further  be  given  to  the  collectors  accordingly. 

No  decision  has  been  made  by  the  department  since  that  of 
April,  20tli,  1823,  before  referred  to. 

I understand  from  the  comptroller  that  his  instructions  were 
intended  by  him  to  carry  into  effect  that  decision,  According  to 
what  he  supposed  to  be  its  intention.  I have  the  honor  to  be 
very  respectfully,  &c.  It.  B.  TANEY. 

To  the  hon.  Marlin  Van  Buren,  vice  president  of  the  U. 

States  and  president  of  the  senate. 

Mr.  Clay  said  he  was  glad  to  see  that  the  error  which  had 
been  committed,  in  the  interpretation  of  the  law  of  the  last  ses- 
sion, was  now  to  be  corrected  by  the  new  instructions  which 
were  forthwith  to  be  issued.  It  appeared  that  the  comptroller 
and  ihe-secretary  of  the  treasury  had,  by  a wrong  interpretation 
of  the  act,  undertaken  to  dispense  with  three-fourths  of  the 
duty  on  cottons,  instead  of  one  tenth  of  the  excess  beyond  20 
per  cent.  That  such  was  the  interpretation  put  upon  the  law, 
and  which  was  about  to  be  carried  into  practical  operation, 
there  could  be  no  doubt,  for  he  had  received  a large  number  of 
letters  on  the  subject;  and  among  the  rest,  one  from  art  officer 
concerned  in  collecting  the  revenue  of  the  United  States,  stat- 
ing his  surprise  at  the  construction  which  had  been  put  upon  it, 
and  enclosing  a copy  of  the  instructions  he  had  receive*!.  He 
(Mr.  C.)  would  again  repeat  that  he  was  glad  to  hear  that  the 
error  which  had  been  committed  was  acknowledged,  and  about 
to  be  rectified.  He  trusted  that  instructions  would  speedily  be 
sent  forth  to  avert  the  impending  mischief,  which  threatened 
and  was  about  to  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant branches  of  manufacture  in  the  country. 

[After  a short  debate,  the  letter  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
was  laid  on  the  table,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Clay,  who  wished 
it  there  to  remain,  until  the  new  instructions,  referred  to,  should 
have  been  communicated  to  the  senate.] 

Mr.  Clay  offered  the  following  resolution — 

Resolved, That  the  committee  on  finance  be  directed  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  affording  temporary  relief  to  the  commu- 
nity from  the  present  pecuniary  embarrassment,  by  prolonging 
the  payment  of  revenue  bonds,  as  they  fall  due,  the  obligors 
paying  interest  and  giving  satifactory  security. 

The  usual  statements  eoncerning  the  condition  of  the  banks 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  were  presented,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed,  & c. 

The  deposite  question  then  came  up,  and  Mr.  Calhoun  rose 
and  addressed  the  senate  for  about  an  hour  and  a half  in  op- 
position to  the  course  which  had  been  pursued  by  the  secretary 
ofthe  treasury  in  the  removal  of  the  depositos. 

Mr.  Shepley  then  stated  that  he  desired  to  present  some  views 
on  the  subject,  and  moved  that  the  senate  do  now  adjourn. 

The  senate  then  adjoined. 

January  14.  Among  other  proceedings,  Mr.  Morris  present- 
ed a preamble  and  resolutions  adopted  by  the  legislature  of 
the  state  of  Ohio,  respecting  the  bank  of  the  United  Stales, 
the  removal  of  the  public  deposites  from  that  institution,  and 
their  future  disposal;  which  were  read,  laid  on  the  table,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  resolution  submitted  yesterday  by  Mr.  Clay,  came  up  for 
consideration  and  was  earnestly  supported  by  him  and  opposed 
bv  Mr.  Mangum.  Mr.  Forsyth  moved  an  amendment,  which 
Mr.  Clay  agreed  to  accept  as  an  addition,  but  not  in  the  way  of 
a substitute.  The  resolution  was  laid  upon  the  table,  for  the 
present. 
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[The  debate  on  this  subject  was  very  interesting— but  we 
cannot  give  it.] 

The  chair  then  announced  the  special  order,  being  the  report 
of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  on  the  removal  of  the  deposites. 

Mr.  Shepley  then  rose  and  addressed  the  senate  in  support  of 
the  removal  until  3 o’clock,  when,  without  concluding,  he  yield- 
ed the  floor. 

Mr.  Benton  then  moved  that  the  senate  adjourn. 

Before  the  question  was  taken,  Mr.  Webster  laid  the  following 
resolutions  on  the  table  for  consideration. 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  lay  before  the 
senate  a copy  of  the  official  order  or  direction  for  changing  the 
place  of  the  deposite  of  the  public  money. 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  cause  to  be  laid 
before  the  senate  a copy  of  the  official  bond  of  the  treasurer  of 
the  United  States. 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  cause  to  be  laid 
before  the  senate  copies  of  all  draughts,  checks  and  orders, 
issued  by  the  treasurer  of  the  U.  States,  in  order  to  transfer  the 
public  moneys  from  the  bank  of  the  U.  States  and  its  branches, 
to  the  several  state  banks  selected  as  banks  of  deposite. 

Other  resolutions  were  laid  on  the  table,  but  must  be  omitted. 

January  15.  Mr.  Chambers,  from  the  committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  which  had  been  referred  the  memorial  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road  company,  reported  a bill  mak- 
ing an  appropriation  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a lateral  rail 
road  between  Baltimore  and  Washington. 

On  reporting  this  bill,  Mr.  Chambers  made  some  pointed  re- 
marks on  a communication  which  had  appeared  in  the  “Na- 
tional Intelligencer”  in  relation  to  another  bill  concerning  this 
road. 

The  resolution  offered  yesterday  by  Mr.  Webster,  and  others, 
were  severally  adopted. 

A letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  answer  to  Mr. 
Sprague’s  call  concerning  the  West  India  trade,  was  received 
and  ordered  to  be  printed.  A reconsideration  of  the  order  to 
print  was  urged  by  Messrs.  Shepley  and  Forsyth,  but  opposed 
by  Messrs.  Webster  ui\A  Sprague,  and  lost.  So  we  shall  soon 
have  a curious  and  important  document. 

A good  deal  of  minor  business  being  attended  to — • 

Mr.  Poindexter,  with  the  consent  of  Mr.  Clay, moved  that  the 
resolution  offered  by  the  latter,  having  for  its  object  the  relief  of 
the  merchants,  was  laid  over  till  to  morrow,  that  the  general 
discussion  might  go  on.  When 

Mr.  Shepley  resumed  his  speech — but  gave  way  to  an  adjourn- 
ment before  he  had  concluded  his  remarks  on  the  subject. 

January  16.  Many  memorials  were  presented,  and  a good 
deal  of  preparatory  business  transacted. 

The  senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  report  of  the  se^ 
cretary  of  the  treasury,  and  the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Clay,  on  the 
subject  of  the  removal  of  the  public  deposites  from  the  bank  of 
the  United  States;  when 

Mr.  Shepley  resumed  his  remarks,  and  continued  until  a quar- 
ter before  three  o’clock,  when  he  concluded  with  moving  that 
when  the  question  be  taken  on  the  resolutions,  it  be  taken  by 
yeas  and  nays;  which  was  ordered. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Webster,  the  senate  then  proceeded  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business. 

After  remaining  for  a short  time  with  closed  doors, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Rives,  the  senate  adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thursday,  Jan.  9.  Many  reports  from  committees  were  pre- 
sented— they  are  not  of  immediate  interest,  and  will  sufficiently 
appear  in  future  accounts  of  the  proceedings. 

A letter  from  the  secretary  of  war,  on  the  contingent  expen- 
ses of  the  army,  and  one  from  the  secretary  of  the  navy  con- 
cerning contracts  and  purchases,  were  presented  by  the  speaker. 

On  the  report  of  the  committee,  by  Mr.  Jones,  the  house  or- 
dered the  purchase  of  600  copies  of  M.  St.  Clair  Clarke’s  com- 
pilation of  all  the  cases  of  contested  elections  before  congress 
since  1789— the  plan  of  the  work  being  approved,  and  its  utility 
manifest. 

The  bank  question  coming  up — 

Mr.  Binney  resumed  and  concluded  his  remarks  in  support  of 
Mr.  McDuffie’s  motion  for  instructions  (which  direct  the  com- 
mittee to  report  a bill  ordering  the  deposites  hereafter  to  be 
placed  in  the  bank  of  the  United  States).  [It  was  about  two 
o’clock  when  Mr.  Binney  concluded.] 

Mr.  Cambreleng  then  rose,  and,  after  expressing  the  embar- 
rassment he  felt  in  following  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  stating  in  apology  for  placing  himself  before 
the  house,  his  relation  to  one  of  the  largest  and  -most  impoitanl 
portions  of  the  commercial  community,  said  that,  with  all  his 
respect,  however,  for  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr. 
Binney,)  and  the  directors  of  the  United  States  bank,  lie  must 
still  believe  them  to  be  but  men,  actuated  by  the  feelings  and 
passions  of  men,  and  that,  to  secure  the  recharter  of  that  bank, 
they  would  ruin  their  country.  He  afterwards  softened  this 
expression,  by  admitting  that  such  was  not  their  intention,  but 
that  they  honestly  believed  such  recharter  would  be  the  salva- 
tion of  the  country.  He  then  adverted  to  the  general  wish  that 
the  present  discussion  should  be  speedily  closed:  let  it  be  con- 
tinued as  long  as  it  would,  the  house  would  have  a continued 
change  of  battery,  now  in  the  north,  then  in  the  south:  by  the 
immense  funds  of  the  United  States  bank  every  other  bank  in 
the  community  would  be  pressed,  &c.  He  was  about  to  make 
a motion  which  was,  in  the  eyes  of  some  gentlemen,  very  ob 


noxious:  but  duty  to  his  constituents  required  him  to  do  so* 
They  were  now  in  distress,  which  must  continue,  so  long  as 
the  bank  should  continue  to  struggle.  Mr.  C.  continued  some 
further  remarks,  when  he  was  admonished  by  the  chair  that  he 
must  either  make  his  motion,  or  debate  the  subject  before  the 
house. 

Mr.  Cambreleng  then  moved  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  Jones,  of  Georgia,  moved  an  adjournment:  which  was 
negatived. 

The  chair  then  inquired  whether  the  call  for  the  previous 
question  was  seconded? 

In  answer  to  this,  the  members  passed  between  tellers,  and 
being  counted,  the  ayes  were  89,  the  noes  108.  So  the  house 
refused  to  second  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  Cambreleng  then  expressed  his  desire  that  this  subject 
should  be  considered  as  the  order  of  the  day  for  1 o’clock  to- 
morrow (instead  of  private  bills,  under  the  rule). 

After  some  conversation,  Mr.  Cambreleng  consented  to  waive 
his  right  to  proceed  at  this  time,  and  gave  notice  that,  at  one 
o’clock  to-morrow,  he  should  move  to  suspend  the  rule  which 
appropriates  Friday  and  Saturday  to  private  bills. 

A number  of  private  bils  from  the  senate  were  twice  read  and 
referred. 

The  house  went  into  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  naval 
and  Indian  appropriation  bills,  and  on  the  senate’s  amendment 
to  the  general  appropriation  bill,  in  part;  alter  debate  the  com- 
mittee then  rose,  and  the  bills  were  reported  with  amendments; 
and  the  naval  and  Indian  appropriation  bills  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a third  reading. 

Before  any  final  question  was  taken  on  the  amendments  to 
the  general  appropriation  bill,  the  house  adjourned. 

Friday,  Jan.  10.  It  being  understood  that  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  ways  and  means  would  press  the  consideration 
of  the  appropration  bill,  and  that  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  claims  wished  the  private  bills  disposed  of — Mr.  Cam- 
breleng “presumed  that  the  house  would  not  desire  to  proceed 
to  discuss”  the  bank  question — and  it  was  postponed  by  ge- 
neral consent. 

The  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Selden,  of  N.  Y.  on  the  20th 
ultimo,  (see  page  294),  to  instruct  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means,  and  to  require  the  commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund  to 
pay  off"  the  5 per  cent,  stocks,  &c.  was  taken  up — Mr.  Stewart 
opposed  its  passage  as  unnecessary  and  impolitic;  saying  that 
the  commissioners  would  buy  up  the  stock  if  they  had  the 
means,  as  in  duty  bound  to  do,  and  that  to  sell  the  bank  stock 
which  yields  7 per  cent,  interest,  to  pay  off  a stock  which  pays 
only  5 per  cent,  was  unwise.  Mr.  Selden,  however,  thought 
that  a large  sum  of  money  should  not  be  suffered  to  remain  in 
the  hanks,  without  the  payment  of  interest,  and  said — was  it  to 
be  told  that  the  people  of  this  nation,  having  means  to  pay  their 
debts,  left  the  money  in  their  chest,  and  left  their  debt  unpaid? 
Yet  that  was  the  position  which,  in  substance  had  been  advo- 
cated by  his  associate  from  New  York.  Was  that  the  policy 
to  be  pursued  by  the  American  government  in  the  management 
of  her  finances?  To  place  its  money  in  banks  where  it  drew 
no  interest,  and  leave  debts  unpaid  which  were  drawing  in- 
terest? But  it  had  been  said,  that,  by  leaving  the  money  in  the 
banks,  it  was  of  advantage  to  the  trading  community.  Indeed! 
and  was  it  the  doctrine  of  gentlemen  on  this  floor,  that  money 
-was  to  be  raised  by  taxation  from  the  whole  country,  that  it 
might  be  lent  out  to  banks  who  charged  interest  for  the  use  of 
it?  To  such  doctrine  he  could  not  subscribe. 

The  discussion  was  further  pursued;  but  finally  the  resolution 
was  referred  to  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  126  to  81. 

Seventeen  private  bills  were  read  a third  time  and  passed— 
and  several  other  bills  considered,  &c.  Adjourned  to  Monday. 

Monday,  Jan.  13.  The  consideration  of  the  memorial  of  Noah 
Fletcher,'  coming  up  as  the  unfinished  business  from  last  Mon- 
day, 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  addressed  the  house  at  consid- 
erable length  in  support  of  the  resolution  which  he  had  offered 
on  the  subject  of  this  memorial,  (viz:  that  the  petitioner  had 
been  improperly  removed,  and  ought  to  be  restored.) 

Mr.  Clay,  of  Alabama,  replied. 

Mr.  Chilton  moved  that  the  subject  should  be  referred  to  a 
select  committee,  and  supported  his  motion  by  a speech.  Mr. 
Speight  moved  to  lay  the  whole  matter  on  the’ table.  Mr.  Pinck- 
ney wished  to  offer  a few  remarks,  but  the  rule  forbade  it.  Mr. 
Whittlesey,  of  Ohio,  asked  Mr.  S.  to  withdraw  his  motion,  be- 
ing in  possession  of  important  information  which  he  wished  to 
lay  before  the  house.  Mr.  Speight  declined.  A call  of  the 
house  was  ordered,  204  responded  and  6 others  soon  after  ap- 
peared; and  after  other  proceedings,  the  motion  to  lay  the  whole 
subject  on'the  table  was  decided  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  carried 
— ayes  120,  noes  83. 

A resolution  was  passed,  after  a considerable  debate,  to  sup- 
ply the  new"  members  with  copies  of  Elliot’s  debates  on  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution. 

Other  business  of  a minor  character  being  attended  to— the 
house  adjourned. 

Tuesday , Jan.  14.  Mr.  Adams  obtained  leave  to  offer  the  fal- 
lowing resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  be  directed  to 
communicate  to  this  house  copies  of  such  instructions  as  have 
been  given  to  the  collectors  of  the  customs  since  the  26th  Dec. 
last,  regulating  their  duty  under  the  act  passed  at  the  last  ses- 
sion of  congress,  entitled  “an  act  to  modify  the  act  of  the  14th 
July,  1832,  and  all  bther  acts  imposing  duties  on  imports.” 
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Mr.  A.  ia  a few  words,  stated  the  substance  of  the  resolution, 
and  the  object  desired. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Other  business  being  attended  to  which  we  have  not  room  to 
notice — 

At  1 o’clock,  Mr.  Cambreleng  took  the  floor,  and  addressed 
the  house  on  the  bank  question,  and  occupied  it  till  a quarter 
before  3;  when 

Mr.  Jones,  of  Georgia,  offered  the  following  amendment  to 
the  instructions  moved  by  Mr.  McDuffie: — “with  instructions  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  depositing  the  revenue  hereafter 
collected  in  all  the  state  banks,  in  the  different  states  where  the 
same  is  collected,,  in  proportion  to  their  respective  capital  paid 
in,  and  to  prescribe  the  terms  on  which  the  same  shall  be  de- 
posited; and  to  report  by  bill  or  otherwise.” 

Mr.  Moore,  of  Virginia,  moved  an  adjournment;  but,  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Polk,  withdrew  the  motion,  to  allow  the  naval 
appropriation  bill  to  be  read  a third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  accordingly,  passed  and  sent  to  the  senate 
for  concurrence.  And  soon  after,  the  house  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  15.  The  speaker  presented  a letter  from 
Mr.  Davis,  stating  he  had  informed  the  legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts, that  he  had  resigned  his  seat  in  congress.  [Being 
elected  governor  of  the  state.] 

He  also  presented  a communication  from  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  passed  yesterday, 
relative  to  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the  treasury 
department,  in  pursuance  of  the  9th  section  of  the  act  of  July, 

1832,  on  the  tariff.  The  following  is  a copy  of  the  circular  sent 
to  the  collectors  from  the  comptroller’s  office: 

Treasury  department,  comptroller’s  office,  Jan.  15, 1834. 

Sir:  In  giving  the  instructions  in  the  circular  of  the  28th  ult. 
in  relation  to  the  item  of  forty  bales  of  blue  cotton  cloths,  I was 
under  the  impression  that,  according  to  the  views  expressed  by 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  his  circular  of  the  20th  April. 

1833,  the  reduction  of  duties  provided  for  by  the  act  of  2d  March, 
1833,  was  to  be  ascertained  by  calculating  the  duty  of  25  per 
cent,  imposed  by  the  act  of  14th  July,  1832,  on  the  actual  or 
real  value  of  this  description  of  goods,  instead  of  the  minimum, 
or  assumed;  or  artificial  value  of  35  cents  per  square  yard,  when 
costing  less  than  that  sum. 

The  secretary  of  the  treasury  has,  however,  decided  that  such 
was  not  the  intention  of  the  circular  of  the  20th  April,  1833,  and 
has  directed  that  the  duty  of  25  per  cent,  imposed  by  the  act  of 
14th  July,  1832,  is  to  be  calculated  on  the  minimum  principle, 
or  assumed  value  of  such  goods;  and  that  the  duty  of  20  per 
cent,  under  the  act  of  2d  March,  1833,  is  to  be  estimated  on  the 
real  or  actual  foreign  cost  or  value  oflsuch  goods— the  difference 
between  the  two  amounts  thus  produced,  constituting  the  ex- 
- cess  upon  which  the  one-tenth  is  to  be  deducted. 

You  will,  accordingly,  be  pleased  to  make  alterations  and  ad- 
ditions in  relation  to  the  item  of  forty  bales  blue  cotton  cloths, 
in  the  form  of  the  importers  entry  subjoined  to  the  circular  from 
this  office  of  the  26lh  ultimo,  in  the  manner  specified  in  accom- 
panying statement.  Respectfully, 

JOS.  ANDERSON,  comptroller. 

The  deposite  question  was  resumed,  and  Mr.  S.  McDowell 
Moore,  delivered  his  sentiments  upon  it  at  large;  after  which 
(Mr.  Beardsley  having  the  flooor)  the  house  adjourned. 

Thursday,  Jan.  16.  A letter  similar  to  that  inserted  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  senate,  concerning  the  duties  payable  on 
cotton  goods,  was  received  from  the  secretary  of  the  treasury. 

The  usual  report  of  the  directors  of  the  mint  was  presented. 

The  morning  business  being  disposed  of-^ 

The  subject  of  the  deposites  came  up  as  the  older  of  the  day; 

Mr.  Beardsley,  of  New  York,  took  the  floor,  and  continued  to 
occupy  it  untii  near  4 o’clock:  when 

Mr.  Jones,  of  Georgia,  moved  the  adjournment,  and  has  the 
floor  for  to-morrow. 

— *>»v6  ® 

MR.  CLAY’S  SPEECH 
IN  THE  SENATE,  DECEMBER,  26,  1833. 

The  chair  having  announced  the  special  order  of  the  day, 
being  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  on  the  subject 
of  the  removal  of  the  deposites — 

Mr.  Clay  rose,  and  offered  the  following  resolutions: 

1.  Resolved,  That  by  dismissing  the  late  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury because  he  would  not,  contrary  to  his  sense  of  his  own 
duty,  remove  the  money  of  the  United  States  in  deposite  with 
the  bank  of  the  United  States  and  its  branches,  in  conformity 
with  the  president’s  opinion;  and  by  appointing  his  successor 
to  effect  such  removal,  which  has  been  done,  the  president  has 
assumed  the  exercise  of  a power  over  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States  not  granted  to  him  by  the  constitution  and  laws,  and 
dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  for  the  removal  of  the  money  of  the  United  States, 
deposited  in  the  bank  of  the  United  States  and  its  branches, 
communicated  to  congress  on  the  3d  day  of  December,  1833,  are 
unsatisfactory  and  insufficient. 

The  resolutions  having  been  read — 

Mr.  Clay  rose  and  addressed  the  senate  to  the  following  effect: 
We  are,  said  he,  in  the  midst  of  a revolution,  hitherto  blood 
less,  but  rapidly  tending  towards  a total  change  of  the  pure  re- 
pu  blican  character  of  the  government,  and  to  the  concentration 
of  all  power  in  the  hands  of  one  man.  The  powers  of  congress 
ar  e paralyzed,  except  when  exerted  in  conformity  with  his 
w ill,  by  frequent  and  an  extraordinary  exercise  of  the  executive 


veto,  not  anticipated  by  the  founders  of  the  constitution,  and 
not  practised  by  any  of  the  predecessors  of  the  present  chief 
magistrate.  And,  to  cramp  them  still  more,  a new  expedient  is 
springing  into  use,  of  withholding  altogether  bills  which  have  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  both  houses  of  congress,  thereby  cutting 
off  all  opportunity  of  passing  them,  even  if,  after  their  return, 
the  members  should  be  unanimous  in  their  favor.  The  con- 
stitutional participation  of  the  senate  in  the  appointing  power 
is  virtually  abolished  by  the  constant  use  of  the  power  of  re- 
moval from  office,  without  any  known  cause,  and  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  same  individual  to  the  same  office,  after  bis  rejection 
by  the  senate.  How  often  have  we,  senators,  felt  that  the  check 
of  the  senate,  instead  of  being,  as  the  constitution  intended, 
a salutary  control,  was  an  idle  ceremony?  How  often,  when 
acting  on  the  case  of  the  nominated  suecessessor,  have  we  felt 
the  injustice  of  the  removal?  How  often  have  we  said  to  each 
other,  well,  what  can  we  do?  the  office  cannot  remain  vacant, 
without  prejudice  to  the  public  interest,  and,  if  we  reject  the 
proposed  substitute,  we  cannot  restore  the  displaced,  and,  per- 
haps, some  more  unworthy  man  may  be  nominated? 

The  judiciary  has  not  been  exempted  from  the  prevailing 
rage  for  innovation.  Decisions  of  the  tribunals,  deliberately 
pronounced,  have  been  contemptuously  disregarded.  And  the 
sanctity  of  numerous  treaties  openly  violated.  Our  Indian 
relations,  coeval  with  the  existence  of  the  government,  and 
recognized  and  establishsed  by  numerous  laws  and  treaties, 
have  been  subverted,  the  rights  of  the  helpless  and  unfortunate 
aborigines  trampled  in  the  dust,  and  they  brought  under  subjec- 
tion to  unknown  laws,  in  which  they  have  no  voice,  promul- 
gated in  an  unknown  language.  The  most  extensive  and  most 
valuable  public  domain,  that  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  one  nation, 
is  threatened  with  a total  sacrifice.  The  general  currency  of 
the  country — the  life  blood  of  all  its  business— ds  in  the  most 
imminent  danger  of  universal  disorder  and  confusion.  The 
power  of  internal  improvement  lies  crushed  beneath  the  veto. 
The  system  of  protection  of  American  industry  was  snatched 
from  irn pending  destruction,  at  the  last  session;  but  we  are  now 
coolly  told  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  without  a blush, 
“that  it  is  understood  to  be  conceded  on  all  hands,  that  the  tariff 
for  protection  merely  is  to  be  finally  abandoned.”  By  the  3d  of 
March,  1837,  if  the  progress  of  innovation  continue,  there  will 
be  scarcely  a vestige  remaining  of  the  government  and  its  po- 
licy, as  they  existed  prior  to  the  3d  of  March,  1829.  In  a term  of 
eight  years,  a little  more  than  equal  to  that  which  was  required 
to  establish  our  liberties,  the  government  will  have  been  trans- 
formed into  an  elective  monarchy— the  worst  of  all  forms  of 
government. 

Such  is  a melancholy  but  faithful  picture  of  the  present  con- 
dition of  our  public  affairs.  It  is  not  sketched  or  exhibited  to 
excite,  here  or  elsewhere,  irritated  feeling.  I have  no  such 
purpose.'  1 would,  on  the  contrary,  implore  the  senate  and  the 
people  to  discard  all  passion  and  prejudice,  and  to  look  calmly, 
but  resolutely,  upon  the  actual  state  of  the  constitution  and  the 
country.  Although  I bring  into  the  senate  the  same  unabated 
spirit,  and  the  same  firm  determination,  which  have  ever  guided 
me  in  the  support  of  civil  liberty,  and  the  defence  of  our  con- 
stitution, I contemplate  the  prospect  before  us  with  feelings  of 
deep  humiliation  and  profound  mortification. 

It  is  not  among  the  least  unfortunate  symptoms  of  the  times, 
that  a large  portion  of  the  good  and  enlightened  men  of  the 
union,  of  all  parties,  are  yielding  to  sentiments  of  despondency. 
There  is,  unhappily,  a feeling  of  distrust  and  insecurity  per- 
vading the  community.  Many  of  our  best  citizens  entertain 
serious  apprehension?  that  our  union  and  our  institutions  are 
destined  to  a speedy  overthrow.  Sir,  I trust  that  the  hopes  and 
confidence  of  the  country  will  revive.  There  is  much  occasion 
for  manly  independence  and  patriotic  vigor,  but  none  for  des- 
pair. Thank  God,  we  are  yet  free;  arid,  if  we  put  on  the  chains 
which  are  forging  for  us,  it  will  be  because  we  deserve  to  wear 
them.  We  should  never  despair  of  the  republic.  If  ourances- 
tors  had  been  capable  of  surrendering  themselves  to  such  igno- 
ble sentiments,  our  independence  and  our  liberties  would  never 
have  been  achieved.  The  winter  of  1776-7  was  one  of  the 
gloomiest  periods  of  the  revolution;  but  on  this  day,  fifty-seven 
years  ago,  the  father  of  his  country  achieved  a glorious  victory, 
which  diffused  joy  and  gladness  and  animation  throughout  the 
states.  Let  us  cherish  the  hope  that,  since  he  has  gone  from 
among  us,  Providence,  in  the  dispensation  of  his  mercies,  has 
near  at  hand  in  reserve  for  us,  though  yet  unseen  by  us,  some 
sure  and  happy  deliverance  from  all  impending  dangers. 

When  we  assembled  here  last  year,  we  were  full  of  dread- 
ful forebodimrs.  On  the  one  hand  we  were  menaced  with  a 
civil  war,  which,  lighting  up  in  a single  slate,  might  spread  its 
flames  throughout  one  of  the  largest  sections  of  the  union.  On 
the  other,  a cherished  system  of  policy,  essential  to  the  success- 
ful prosecution  of  the  industry  of  our  countrymen,  was  exposed 
to  imminent  danger  of  immediate  destruction.  Means  were 
happily  applied  by  congress  to  avert  both  calamities.  The 
country  reconciled,  and  our  union  once  more  become  a band  of 
friends  and  brothers.  And  I shall  be  greatly  disappointed,  if  we 
do  not  find  those  who  were  denounced  as  being  unfriendly  to 
the  continuance  of  our  confederacy,  among  the  foremost  to  fly 
to  its  preservation,  and  to  resist  all  executive  encroachment. 

Mr.  President:  when  congress  adjourned,  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  last  session,  there  was  one  remnant  of  its  powers, 
that  over  the  purse,  left  untouched.  The  two  most  important 
powers  of  civil  government  are,  those  of  the  sword  and  the 
parse.  The  first,  with  some  restriction,  is  confided  by  the  con- 
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stitution  io  the  executive,  and  the  last  to  the  legislative  depart- 
ment. If  they  are  separate,* and  exercised  by  different  respon- 
sible departments,  civil  liberty  is  safe;  but  if  they  are  united 
in  the  hands  of  the  same  individual,  it  is  gone.  That  clear- 
sighted and  sagacious  revolutionary  orator  and  patriot,  (Patrick 
Henry),  justly  said,  in  the  Virginia  convention,  in  reply  to  one 
of  his  opponents:  “Let  him  candidly  tell  me  where  and  when 
-did  freedom  exist,  when  the  sword  and  purse  were  given  up 
from  the  people?  Unless  a miracle  in  human  affairs  interposed, 
no  nation  ever  retained  its  liberty  after  the  loss  of  the  sword 
and  the  purse.  Can  you  prove  by  any  argumentative  deduction, 
that  it  is  possible  to  be  safe  without  one  of  them.  ' If  you  give 
them  up  you  are  gone.” 

Up  to  the  period  of  the  termination  of  the  last  session  of  con- 
gress the  exclusive  constitutional  (rower  of  congress  over  the 
treasury  of  the  United  Stales  had  never  beerreontested.  Among 
its  earliest  acts  was  one  to  establish  the  treasury  department^ 
which  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a treasurer,  who  was 
required  to  give  bond  and  security  in  a very  large  amount  “to 
receive  and  keep  the  moneys  of  the  United  States,  and  to  dis 
burse  the  same  upon  warrants  drawn  by  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  countersigned  by  the  comptroller,  recorded  by  the  re- 
gister, mid  not  otherwise.”  Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the 
present  bank  of  the  United  States,  no  treasury  or  place  had 
been  provided  and  designated  by  law  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the 
public  moneys,  but  the  treasurer  was  left  to  his  own  discretion 
and  responsibility.  When  the  existing  bank  was  established,  it 
was  provided  that  the  public  moneys  should  be  deposited  with 
St,  H-sd  consequently  that  bank  became  the  treasury  of  the  U. 
States.  For  whatever  place  is  designated  by  law  for  the  keep- 
ing the  public  money  of  the  United  States,  under  the  caie  of 
the  treasurer  of  the  United  States,  is  for  the  time  being  the 
treasury.  Its  safety  was  drawn  in  question  by  the  chief  ma- 
gistrate, and  an  agent  was  appointed  a little  more  than  a year 
ago,  to  investigate  its  ability.  He  reported  to  the  executive 
that  it  was  perfectly  safe.  His  apprehensions  of  its  solidity 
were  communicated  by  the  president  to  congress,  and  a com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  examine  the  subject.  They,  also,  re- 
ported in  favor  of  its  security.  And,  finally,  among  the  last  acts 
of  the  house  of  representatives,  prior  to  the  close  of  the  last 
session,  was  the  adoption  of  a resolution,  manifesting  its  entire 
confidence  in  the  ability  and  solidity  of  the  bank. 

After  all  these  testimonies  to  the  perfect  safety  of  the  public 
moneys,  in  the  place  appointed  by  congress,  who  could  have 
supposed  that  the  place  would  have  been  changed?  Who  could 
have  imagined  that,  within  6b  days  of  the  meeting  of  congress, 
and,  as  it  were,  in  utter  contempt  of  its  authority,  the.change 
should  have  been  ordered?  Who  would  have  dreampt  that  the 
treasurer  should  have  thrown  away  the  single  key  to  the  trea- 
sury, over  which  congress  held  ample  control,  and  accepted  in 
lieu  of  it  some  dozens  of  keys,  over  which  neither  congress  nor 
lie  has  any  adequate  control?  Yet,  sir,  all  this  has  been  done, 
and  it  is  now  our  solemn  duty,  to  inquire — 1st,  By  whose  au- 
thority it  has  been  ordered?  and  2d.  Whether  the  order  has  been 
given  in  conformity  with  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States? 

I agree,  sir,  and  I am  happy  whenever  I can  agree  with  the 
president,  as  to  the  immense  importance  of  these  questions. 
He  says,  in  a paper  which  I hold  in  my  hand,  that  lie  looks 
upon  the  pending  question  as  involving  higher  considerations 
than  the  “there  transfer  of  a sum  of  money  from  one  bank  to 
another.  Its  decision  may  affect  the  character  of  our  govern- 
ment for  ages  to  come.”  And,  with  him,  l view  it  as  of  tran- 
scendent importance  both  in  its  consequences  and  the  great 
principles  which  the  question  involves.  In  the  view  which  I 
have  taken  of  this  subject,  I hold  the  bank  as  nothing,  as  per- 
fercetly  insignificant,  faithful  as  it  has  been  in  the  performance 

all  its  duties,  efficient  as  it  has  proved  in  regulating  the  cur- 
rency.,-than  which  there  is  none  in  all  Christendom  so  sound, 
and  deep  as  is  the  interest  of  the  country  in  the  establishment 
and  continnance  of  a sound  currency,  and  the  avoidance  of  all 
those  evils  which  result  from  a defective  or  unsettled  currency. 
All  these  I regard  as  questions  of  no  importance,  in  compari- 
son with  the  principles  involved  in  tills  executive  innovation. 
It  involves  the  distribution  of  power  by  the  executive,  and  the 
.taking  away  a power  from  congress  which  it  was  never  before 
doubted  to  possess— the  power  over  the  public  purse.  Enter- 
taining these  views,  I shall  not,  to-day,  at  least,  examine  the 
■reasons  assigned  by  the  president,  or  by  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury;  for  if  the  president  had  no  power  to  perform  the  act, 
jio  reasons,  however  cogent  or  strong,  which  he  can  assign  as 
urging  him  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose,  no  reasons 
can  sanctify  an  unconstitutional  and  illegal  ac.t. 

The  first  question,  sir,  which  I intimated  it  to  be  my  purpose 
itO  examine,  was,  by  whose  direction  was  this  change  of  the  de- 
posites made? 

Now,  sir,  is  there  any  man  who  hears  me,  who  requires  proof 
on  .tiffs  poim?  Is  there  an  intelligent  man  in  the  whole  country 
■Who  does  not  know  who  it  was  that  decided  on  the  removal  of 
the  deposites?  Is  it  not  of  universal  notoriety?  Does  any  man 
doubt  that  it  was  the  act  of  the  president?  That  it  was  done  by 
his  authority  and  at  his  command?  The  president,  on  this  sub- 
ject, lias  himself  furnished  evidence  which  is  perfectly  conclu- 
sive, in  the  paper  wiiich  he  has  read  to  his  cabinet:  for,  although 
he  has  denied  to  the  senate  an  official  copy  of  that  paper,  it  is 
universally  admitted  that  he  has  given  it  to. the  world  as  con- 
suming the  reasons  which  influenced  him  to  the  act.  ‘As  a part 
.of  the  people,  if  not  in- our  senatorial  cha/ke-tee, .we  have  a riglu 


to  avail  ourselves  of  that  paper,  and  of  all  which  it  contains.  Is 
it  not  perfectly  conclusive  as  to  the  authority  by  which  the  de- 
posits have  been  removed?  I admit  that  it  is  an  unprecedented 
and  most  extraordinary  paper.  The  constitution  of  the  United 
States  admits  ol’a  call,  from  the  chief  magistrate,  on  the  heads 
of  departments,  for  their  opinions  in  writing. 

It  appears,  indeed,  that  this  power  wiiich  the  constitution 
confers  on  the  president,  had  been  exercised,  and  that  the  cabi- 
net were  divided,  two  and  two,  and  one,  who  was  ready  to  go 
on  either  side,  being  a little  indifferent  how  this  great  constitu- 
tional power  was  settled  by  the  president.  The  president  was 
not  satisfied  with  calling  on  his  cabinet  for  their  opinions,  in 
the  customary  and  constitutional  form;  but  he  prepares  a paper 
of  his  own,  and,  instead  of  receiving  reasons  from  them,  reads 
to  them,  and  thus  indoctrinates  them  according  to  his  own 
views.  This,  sir.  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  country, 
when  a paper  has  been  thus  read,  and  thus  published.  The 
proceeding  is  entirely  without  precedent.  Those  who  now  ex- 
ercise power  consider  all  precedents  wrong.  They  hold  prece- 
dents in  contempt;  and,  casting  them  aside,  have  commenced 
a new  era  in  administration.  But  while  they  thus  hold  all  pre- 
cedents in  contempt,  disregarding  all,  no  matter  how  long  es- 
tablished, no  matter  to  what  departments  of  the  government 
they  may  h,*ve  given  sanction,  they  are  always  disposed  to 
shield  themselves  behind  a precedent,  whenever  they  can  find 
one  to  subserve  their  purpose. 

But  the  question  is — who  gave  the  order  for  the  removal  of 
the  deposites?  By  whose  act  were  they  removed  from  the  bank 
of  the  United  States,  where  they  were  required  by  the  law  to> 
be  placed,  and  placed  in  banks  which  the  law  never  designated? 

I tell  the  gentlemen  who  are  opposed  to  me,  that  I am  not  to 
be  answered  by  the  exhibition  of  an  order  signed  by  R.  Taney, 
or  any  one  else.  I want  to  know,  not  the  clerk  who  makes  the 
writing,  but  the  individual  who  dictates— not  the  hangman  who 
executes  the  culprit,  but  the  tribunal  which  orders  the  execu- 
tion. I want  the  original  authority,  that  I may  know  by  whose 
order,  on  whose  authority  the  public  deposites  were  removed, 
and  I again  ask — is  there  a member  of  this  senate,  is  there  an 
intelligent  man  in  the  whole  country,  who  doubts  on  this  point? 
Hear  what  the  president  himself  says,  in  his  manifesto.,  read  to 
his  cabinet:  “The  president  deems  it  HIS  duty,  to  communicate 
in  this  manner  to  his  cabinet  the  final  conclusions  of  iiis  own 
mind,  and  the  reasons  on  which  they  are  founded,”  &e. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  paper  what  does  he  say?  “The  pre- 
sident again  repeats  that  lie  begs  his  cabinet  to  consirler  the  pro- 
posed measure  as  his  own,  in  the  support  of  which  he  shall  re- 
quire no  one  of  them  to  make  a sacrifice  of  opinion  or  principle. 
Its  responsibility  has  been  assumed,  after  the  most  mature 
deliberation  and  reflection,  as  necessary  to  preserve  the  morals 
of  the  people,  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the  purity  of  the 
elective  franchise,  without  which  all  will  unite  in  saying  that 
the  blood  and  treasure  expended  by  our  forefathers  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  our  happy  system  of  government  will  have  been 
vain  and  fruitless.  Under  these  convictions,  he  feels  that  a 
measure  so  important  to  the  American  people  cannot  be  com- 
menced too  soon;  and  HE  therefore  names  the  first  day  of  Octo- 
ber next  as  a period  proper  for  the  change, of  the  deposites,  or 
sooner,  provided  the  necessary  arrangements  with  the  state 
banks  can  be  made.”  Sir,  is  there  a senator  here  who  will  tell 
me  that  this  removal  was  not  made  by  order  of  the  president? 
I know,  indeed,  that  there  are  in  this  document  many  of  those 
most  mild,  most  gracious,  most  condescending  expressions, 
which  power  too  well  knows  how  to  clothe  its  mandates.  The 
president  coaxes,  he  soothes  the  secretary  in  the  niost  bland  and 
conciliating  language:  “In  the  remarks  he  has  made  on  this  all- 
important  question,  lie  trusts  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  will 
see  only  the  frank  and  respectful  declarations  of  the  opinions 
which  the1  president  has  formed  on  a measure  of  great  national 
interest,  deeply  affecting  the  character  and  usefulness  of  his  ad- 
ministration; and  not  a spirit  of  dictation,  which  the  president 
would  be  as  careful  to  avoid,  as  ready  to  resist.  Happy  will  he 
be,  if  the  facts  now  disclosed  produce  uniformity  of  opinion  and 
unity  of  action  among  the  members  of  the  administration,”  Sir, 
how  kind!  how  gentle!  How  very  gracious  must  this  have 
sounded  in  the  gratified  ear  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury! 
Sir,  it  reminds  me  of  an  historical  anecdote  related  of  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  characters  which  our  species  has  ever  pro- 
duced. While  Oliver  Cromwell  was  contending  for  the  maste- 
ry of  Great  Britain,  or  Ireland,  (I  do  not  now  remember  which), 
he  besieged  a certain  Catholic  town.  The  place  made  a stout 
resistance;  but  at  length  the  town  being  likely  to  be  taken,  the 
poor  Catholics  proposed  terms  of  capitulation,  stipulating  there- 
in for  the  toleration  of  their  religion.  The  paper  containing  the 
terms  was  brought  to  Oliver,  who,  putting  on  his  spectacles  to 
read  it,  cried  out,  “Oh,  granted,  granted;  certainly:” — he,  how- 
ever, added — “but  if  one  of  them  shall  dare  to  be  found  attend- 
ing mass,  he  shall  be  hanged^’— (under  what  section  is  not  men- 
tioned; whether  under  a second,  or  any  other  section,  of  any 
particular  law,  we  are  not  told). 

Thus,  sir.  the  secretary  was  told  by  the  president  that  he  had 
not  the  slightest  wish  to  dictate — oh,  no:  nothing  is  farther  from 
the  president’s  intention:  but,  sir,  what  was  he  told  in  the  se- 
quel? “If  you  do  not  comply  with  my  wishes — if  you  do  not 
effect  the  removal  of  these  deposites  within  the  period  I assign 
you:  you  must  quit  your  office.”  And  what,  sir.  was  the  effect? 
This  document  bears  date  on  the  18th  September.  In  the  offi- 
cial paper,  published  at  the  seat  of  government,  and  through 
which  it  is  understood  that  the  government  makes  known  its 
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wishes  and  purposes  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  we  were 
told,  under  date  of  the  20th  September,  1833,  two  days  only  after 
this  cabinet  paper  was  read,  as  follows:  “We  are  authorised  to 
state” — authorised ; this  is  the  word  which  gave  credit  to  this 
annunciation — “We  are  authorised  to  state  that  the  deposites 
of  the  public  money  will  be  changed  from  the  bank  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  the  state  banks,  as  soon  as  necessary  arrangements 
can  be  made  for  that  purpose,  and  that  it  is  believed  they  can 
be  completed  in  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton, in  time  to  make  the  change  by  the  first  of  October,  and  per- 
haps sooner,  if  circumstances  should  render  an  earlier  action 
necessary  on  the  part  of  the  government.”  Yes,  sir,  on  the  18th 
of  September  this.moasure  was  decided  on;  and  on  the  20th,  it 
is  announced  to  the  people,  that  the  deposites  would  be  remov- 
ed by  the  1st  of  October,  or  sooner,  if  practicable!  Mr.  Duane 
was  continued  in  office  till  the  23d,  on  which  day  he  was  dis- 
missed: and  between  the  23d  and  the  26th,  on  which  latter  day 
the  mere  clerical  act  of  signing  the  order  for  removal  was  per- 
formed, Mr.  Taney,  by  whom  it  was  done,  was  appointed  se- 
cretary of  the  treasury,  having  conformed  to  the  will  of  the  pre- 
sident, agaiust  his  own  duty,  which  Mr.  Duane  would  not  do. 
Yes,  sir,  on  the  20th  went  forth  this  proclamation,  by  authority, 
of  the  removal  of  the  deposites,  although  Mr.  Duane  remained 
in  office  till  the  23d.  On  this  point  we  have  conclusive  proof  in 
a letter  of  the  president  to  that  gentleman,  dated  on  the  23d, 
which  letter,  after  all  the  gracious,  friendly  and  conciliating  lan- 
guage of  the  cabinet  paper,  concludes  in  these  terms:  “I  feel 
constrained  to  notify  you,  that  your  further  services  as  secreta- 
ry of  the  treasury  arc  no  longer  required.” 

Such,  Mr.  President,  is  the  testimony  on  one  side  to  prove 
the  truth  of  the  proposition,  that  the  removal  of  the  deposites 
from  the  bank  of  the  United  States  was  a measure  determined 
on  by  the  president  himself— determined  on  while  the  late  se- 
cretary of  the  treasury  was  still  in  office,  and  agaiust  the  will  of 
the  secretary:  although  Mr.  Taney  may  have  put  his  signature 
to  the  order  on  the  26th — a mere  ministerial  act,  done  in  con- 
formity with  the  previous  decision  of  the  president,  that  the  re- 
moval should  take  place  on  or  before  the  1st  of  October. 

I now  call  the  attention  of  the  senate  to  testimony  of  the  other 
party;  I mean  Mr.  Duane.  After  giving  a history  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  accompanied  his  appointment  to  office,  and 
what  passed  antecedent  to  his  removal,  he  proceeds  to  say — 

“Thus  I was  thrust  into  office — thus  was  I thrust  from  office 
— not  because  I had  neglected  any  duty — not  because  I had  dif- 
fered with  the  president  on  any  other  point  of  public  policy — 
not  because  I had  differed  with  him  about  the  bank  of  the  Unit 
ed  States — but,  because  1 refused,  without  further  inquiry  or 
action  by  congress,  to  remove. the  deposites.” 

Can  testimony  be  more  complete  to  establish  the  proposition 
I have  advanced?  And  is  it  possible,  after  the  testimony  of  the 
president  on  one  side  and  of  his  secretary  on  the  other,  that  the 
former  had  decided  that  the  deposites  -should  be  removed,  and 
had  removed  the  secretary  because  he  would  not  do  it,  that  any 
man  can  doubt  that  the  removal  was  the  president’s  own  act? 
that  it  was  done  in  accordance  with  his  command? 

And  now,  sir,  having  seen  that  the  removal  was  made  by  the 
command  and  authority  of  the  president,  I shall  proceed  to  in- 
quire whether  it  was  done  in  conformity  with  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

L do  not  purpose,  at  this  time,  to  go  into  the  reasons  alleged 
by  the  president  or  his  secretary,  except  so  far  as  those  reasons 
contain  an  attempt  to  shew  that  he  possessed  the  requisite  au- 
thority. Because,  if  the  president  of  the  United  States  had  no 
power  to  do  this  thing,  if  the  constitution  and  laws,  instead  of 
authorising  it,  required  him  to  keep  his  hands  off  the  treasury, 
it  is  useless  to  inquire  into  any  reasons  he  may  give  for  exercis- 
ing a power  which  he  did  not  possess.  Sir,  w’hat  [tower  has  the 
president  of  the  United  States  over  the  treasury?  Is  it  in  the 
charter  establishing  the  bank?  The  clause  of  the  charter  relat- 
ing to  the  public  deposites  declares- “that  the  deposites  of  the 
money  of  the  United  States,  in  places  in  which  the  said-  bank 
and  branches  thereof  may  be  established,  shall  be  made  in  said 
bank  or  branches  thereof,  unless  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
shall  at  any  time  otherwise  order  and  direct;  in  which  case  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  shall  immediately  lay  before  congress, 
if  in  session,  and,  if  not,  immediately  after  the  commencement 
of  the  next  session,  the  reasons  of  such  order  or  direction.” 
This  is  in  strict  consonance  with  the  act  creating  the-  treasury 
department  in  1789.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury  is  by  that 
act  constituted  the  agent  of  congress:  he  is  required  to  report  to 
congress  annually  the  state  of  the  finances,  and  his  plans  re- 
specting them;  and  if  congress  in  either  of  its  branches  shall  re- 
quire it,  he  is  to  report  at  any  time  on  any  particular  branch  of 
the  fiscal  concerns  of  the  country.  He  is  the  agent  of  congress 
to  watch  over  the  safety  of  the  national  deposites;  and  if,  from 
any  peculiar  circumstances,  the  removal  of  them  shall  be  re- 
quired, he  is  to  report  the  fact — to  whom?  to  the  president?  No, 
Bir — he  must  report  it  to  congress,  together  with  his  reasons 
therefor.  By  the  charter  of  the  bank,  the  president  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  clothed  with  two  powers  respecting  it,  and  two 
only.  By  one  of  its  clauses  he  is  authorised  to  nominate,  and 
by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  to  appoint  the  govern- 
ment directors,  and  to  remove  them:  by  the  other  . clause,  he  is 
empowered  to  issue  a scire  facias  when  he  shall  apprehend  that, 
the  charter  of  the  institution  has  been  violated.  These,  I say, 
are  the  only  powers  given  him  by  the  charter,  all  others  are  de- 
nied to  him,  and  are  given  to  others.  The  bank  is  not  bound  to 
report  the  slate  of  its  affairs  to  him,  but  to  the  secretary  of  the 


treasury;  and  it  is  thus  to  report  whenever  he  shall  call  upon  it 
for  information;  but  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  go  further  a 
committee  of  congress  is  authorised  to  examine  the  books  of  the 
bank,  and  look  into  the  whole  state  of  its  affairs,  and  to  report 
not  to  the  president,  but  to  congress,  who  appointed  them.  The 
president,  as  I have  said,  is  restricted  to  the  two  powers  of  ap- 
pointing directors,  and  issuing  a scire  facias. 

And  has  the  president  any  power  over  the  treasury  by  the  con- 
stitution? None,  sir,  none.  The  constitution  requires  that  no 
money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  except  by  appropria- 
tion, thus  placing  it  entirely  under  the  contiol  of  congress. 
But  the  president  himself,  says,  “upon  him  has  been  devolved, 
by  the  constitution  and  the  suffrages  of  the  American  people, 
the  duty  of  superintending  the  operation  of  the  executive  de- 
partments of  the  government,  and  seeing  that  lire  Jaws  are 
faithfully  executed.”  Sir,  the  president  in  another  part  of  this 
same  paper,  refers  to  the  same  suffrages  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, as  the  source  of  some  other  and  new  powers  over  and 
above  those  in  the  constitution,  or  at  least,  as  expressive  of 
their  approbation  of  the  exercise  of  them.  Sir,  I differ  from 
tire  president  on  this  point;  and  though  it  does  not  belong  ex- 
actly in  this  place  in  the  argument,  1 will  add  a remark  or  two 
on  tills  idea.  His  re-election  resulted  from  his  presumed  me- 
rits generally,  and  the  confidence  and  attachment  of  the  peo- 
ple; and  from  the  unworlhiness  of  his  competitor;  nor  was  it 
intended  thereby  to  express  their  approbation  of  all  the  opinions 
lie  was  known  to  hold.  Sir,  it  cannot  be  believed  that  the 
great  state  of  Pennsylvania,  for  instance,  which  lias  so  justly 
been  denominated  the  key  stone  of  our  federal  arch,  in  voting 
again  and  again  for  the  present  chief  magistrate,  meant  by  that 
act  to  reverse  her  own  opinions  on  the  subject  of  domestic  in- 
dustry. Sir,  the. truth  is,  that  the  re-election  of  the  president 
proves  as  little  an  approbation  by  the  people  of  all  the  opinions 
lie  may  hold,  even  if  lie  had  ever  unequivocally  expressed  what 
those  opinions  were,  (a  thing  which  lie  never,  so  far  as  my 
knowledge  extends,  has  yet  done)  as  it  would  prove  that  if  the 
president  had  a carbuncle  or  the  king’s  evil,  they  meant  by  re- 
electing him  to  approve  of  his  carbuncle. 

But  the  president  says,  that  the  duty  “has  been  devolved 
upon  him”  to  remove  the  deposites,  “by  the  constitution  and 
the  suffrages  of  the  American  people.”  Sir,  does  he  mean  lo 
say  that  these  suffrages  created  of  themselves  a new  source  of 
power?  That  he  derived  an  authority  from  them  which  he  did 
not  hold  as  from  any  other  source?  If  he  means  that  their  suf- 
frages made  him. the  president. of  the  United  Slates,  and  that, 
as  president,  he  may  exercise  every  power  pertaining  to  that 
office  under  the  constitution  and  the  laws,  there  is  none  who 
controvert  it;  but  then  there  could  be  no  need  to  add  the  suf- 
frages to  the  constitution.  But  lu's  language  is  “the  suffrages 
of  the  American  people  and  the  constitution.”  Sir,  I deny  it. 
There1  is  not  a syllable  in  the  constitution  which  imposes  any 
such  duty  upon  him.  There  is  nothing  of  any  such  thing;  no 
color  to  the  idea.  It  is  true,  that  by  law,  all  the  departments 
With  the  exception  of  the  treasury,  are  placed  under  tiie  gene- 
ral care  of  the  president.  He  says  this  is  done  by  the  constitu- 
tion. The  laws,  however,  have  appointed  but  three  executive 
departments;  and,  it  is  true,  tiiat  the  secretaries  are  often  re- 
quired by  law  to  act,  in  certain  cases,  according  to  tiie  direc- 
tions of  the  president.  So  far,  it  is  admitted  that  they  have 
been,  by  the  law,  (not.  by  the  constitution),  placed  under  the 
direction  of  the  president.  Yet,  even  as  to  the  stale  depart- 
ment, there  are  duties  devolving  upon  the  secretary  over  which 
the  president  has  no  control;  and  for  the  non-performance  of 
which  that  officer  js  responsible,  not  to  the  president,  but  to  tho 
legislative  tribunals,  or  to  the  Cotirts_of  justice.  This  is  no  new 
opinion.  The  supreme  court,  in  the  case  of  Marbury  and  Ma- 
dison, expressed  it  in  the  following  terms: 

“By  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  president  is  in- 
vested with  certain  important  political  powers,  in  the  exercise 
of  which,  he  is  to  use  his  own  discretion,  and  is  accountable 
only  to  his  country  in  his  political  character,  and  to  his  own 
conscience.  To  aid  Dim  in  the  performance  of  these  .duties, 
he  is  authorised  to  appoint  certain  officers,  who  act  by  his  au- 
thority, and  in  conformity  with  his  orders. 

“In  such  cases,  their  acts  are  his  acts;  and  whatever  opinion 
may  be  entertained  of  the  manner  in  which  executive  discre- 
tion may  be  used,  still  there  exists,  and  can  exist,  no  power  to 
control  that  discretion.  The  subjects  are  political.  They  re- 
spect the  nation,  not  individual  rights,  and  being  intrusted  to 
the  executive,  the  decision  of  the  executive  is  conclusive. 
The  application  of  this  remark  will  be  perceived  by  advening 
to  the  act  of  congress  for  establishing  the  department  of  foreign 
affairs.  This  officer,  as  his  duties  were  prescribed  by  that  act, 
is  to  conform  precisely  to  the  will  of  the  president.  He  is  the 
mere  organ  by  whom  that,  will  is  communicated.  The  acts  of 
such  an.  officer,  as  an  officer,  can  never  be  examinable  by  the 
courts. ' 

“But  when  the  legislature  proceeds  to  impose  on  that  officer 
other  duties;  when  he  is  directed  peremptorily  to  perform  cer- 
tain acts;  [that  is,  when  he  is  not  placed  under  the  direction  of 
the  president],  when  the  rights  of  individuals  are  dependent  on 
the  performance  of  those  acts,  he  is  so  far  the  officer  of  the  law; 
is  amenable  to  the  laws  for  his  conduct;  and  cannot  at  his  dis- 
cretion sport  away  the  vested  rights  of  others. 

“The  conclusion  from  this  reasoning  is,  [hat  where  the  heads 
of  departments  are  the  political  or  confidential  agents  of  the  ex 
ecutive,  merely  to  execute  the  will  of  tho  president,  or  rather 
to  act  in  cases  in  which  the  executive  possesses  a constitution 
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al  or  legal  discretion,  nothing  can  be  more  perfectly  clear  than 
that  their  acts  are  only  politically  examinable.  But  where  a 
specific  duty  is  assigned  by  law,  and  individual  rights  depend 
upon  the  performance  of  that  duty,  it  seems  equally  clear  that 
the  individual  who  considers  himself  injured,  has  a right  to  re- 
sort to  the  laws  of  his  country  for  a remedy.” 

Though  the  president  is  mistaken  in  his  assertion,  that  the 
constitution  devolves  upon  the  president  the  superintendence 
T)f  the  departments,  there  is  one  clause  of  that  instrument  which 
he  has  very  correctly  quoted,  and  which  makes  it  his  duty  to 
“see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed,”  as  it  is  mine  now 
to  examine  what  authority  he  obtains  by  this  clause  in  the  case 
before  us.  Under  it,  the  most  enormous  pretensions  have  been 
set  up  for  the  president. 

It  has  been  contended,  that  if  a law  shall  pass,  which  the 
president  does  not  conceive  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  con- 
stitution, he  is  not  bound  to  execute  it;  and  if  a treaty  shall 
have  been  made,  which,  in  his  opinion,  has  been  unconstitu- 
tional in  its  stipulations,  he  is  not  bound  to  enforce  them.  And 
it  necessarily  follows  that,  if  the  courts  of  justice  shall  given 
decision,  which  he  shall  in  like  manner  deem  repugnant  to  the 
constitution,  he  is  not  expected  or  bound  to  execute  that  law. 
Sir,  let  us  look  a little  into  this  principle,  and  trace  it  out  into 
some  of  its  consequences. 

One  of  the  most  important  acts  performed  at  the  departments 
is,  to  settle  those  very  large  accounts  which  individuals  have 
with  the  government;  accounts  amounting  to  millions  of  dol- 
lars; to  settle  them,  an  auditor  and  a comptroller  have  been  ap- 
pointed by  law,  whose  official  acts  may  affect,  to  the  extent  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  the  property  of  individual 
contractors.  If  the  pretensions  of  the  president  are  well  found- 
ed, his  power  goes  further  than  he  has  exerted  it.  He  may  go 
into  the  office  of  the  auditor,  or  the  office  of  the  comptroller, 
and  may  say  to  him,  sir,  Mr.  A.  B.  has  an  account  under  set- 
tlement in  this  office,  one  item  of  which,  objected  to  by  you,  I 
consider  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  constitution:  pass  that 
account  and  send  it  to  the  auditor;  and  he  may  then  go  to  the 
auditor  and  hold  similar  language.  If  the  clause  of  the  con- 
stitution is  to  be  expounded,  as  is  contended  for,  it  amounts  to 
a complete  absorption  of  all  the  powers  of  government  in  the 
person  of  the  executive.  Sir,  when  a doctrine  like  this  shall 
be  admitted  as  orthodox,  when  it  shall  be  acquiesced  in  by  the 
people  of  this  country,  our  government  will  have  become  a 
simple  machine  enough.  The  will  of  the  president  will  be  the 
whole  of  it.  There  will  be  but  one  bed,  and  that  will  be  the 
bed  of  Procrustes:  but  one  will,  the  will  of  the  president.  All 
the  departments,  and  all  subordinate  functionaries  of  govern- 
ment, great  or  small,  must  submit  to  that  will;  and,  if  they  do 
not,  then  the  president  will  have  failed  to  “see  that  the  laws 
are  faithfully  executed.” 

Sir,  such  an  extravagant  and  enormous  pretension  as  this 
must  be  set  alongside  of  its  exploded  compeer,  the  pretension 
that  congress  has  the  power  of  passing  any  and  all  laws  which 
it  may  suppose  conducive  to  “the  general  welfare.” 

Let  me,  in  a few  words,  present  to  the  senate  what  are  my 
own  views  as  to  the  structure  of  this  government.  I hold  that 
no  powers  can  legitimately  be  exercised  under  it  but  such  as 
are  expressly  delegated,  and  those  which  are  necessary  to  carry 
these  into  effect.  Sir,  the  executive  power,  as  existing  in  this 
government,  is  not  to  be  traced  to  the  notions  of  Montesquieu 
or  of  any  other  writer  of  that  class,  in  the  abstract  nature  of 
the  executive  power.  Neither  is  the  legislative  nor  the  judicial 
power  to  be  decided  by  any  such  reference.  These  several 
powers  with  us,  whatever  they  may  be  elsewhere,  are  just 
what  the  constitution  has  made  them,  and  nothing  more.  And 
as  to  the  general  clauses  in  which  reference  is  made  to  either, 
they  are  to  be  controlled  and  interpreted  by  those  where  these 
several  powers  are  specially  delegated,  otherwise  the  executive 
will  become  a great  vortex  that  must  end  in  swallowing  up  all 
the  rest.  Nor  will  the  judicial  power  be  any  longer  restrained 
by  the  restraining  clauses  in  the  constitution,  which  relate  to 
its  exercise.  What  then,  it  will  be  asked,  dops  this  clause, 
that  the  president  shall  see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  execut- 
ed, mean?  Sir,  it  means  nothing  more  nor  less  than  this,  that 
if  resistance  is  made  to  the  laws,  he  shall  take  care  that  resist- 
ance shall  cease.  Congress,  by  the  1st  article  of  the  8th  sec- 
tion of  the  constitution,  is  required  to  provide  for  calling  out 
the  militia  to  execute  the  laws,  in  case  of  resistance.  Sir,  it 
might  as  well  be  contended,  under  that  clause,  that  congress 
have  the  power  of  determining  what  are,  and  what  are  not,  the 
laws  of  the  land.  Congress  has  the  power  of  calling  out  the 
militia;  well  sir,  what  is  the  president,  by  the  constitution?  He 
is  commander  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  and 
of  the  militia  when  called  out  into  actual  service.  When, 
then,  we  are  here  told  that  he  is  clothed  with  the  whole  physi- 
cal power  of  the  nation,  and  when  we  are  afterwards  told,  that 
he  must  take  care  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed,  is  it 
possible  that  any  man  can  be  so  lost  to  the  love  of  liberty,  as 
not  to  admit  that  this  goes  no  further  than  to  remove  any  re- 
sistance which  may  be  made  to  the  execution  of  the  laws?  We 
have  established  a system  in  which  power  has  been  carefully 
divided  among  different  departments  of  the  government.  And 
we  have  been  told  a thousand  times,  that  this  division  is  indis- 
pensable as  a safeguard  to  civil  liberty.  We  have  designated 
the  departments,  and  have  established  in  each,  officers  to  exer- 
cise the  power  belonging  to  each.  The  president,  it  is  true, 
presides  over  the  whole;  his  eye  surveys  the  whole  extent  of 
the  system  in  all  its  movements.  But  lias  he  power  to  enter 


into  the  courts,  for  example,  and  tell  them  what  is  to  be  done? 
Or  may  he  come  here  and  tell  us  the  same?  Or  when  we  have 
made  a law,  can  he  withhold  the  power  necessary  to  its  practi- 
cal effect?  He  moves,  it  is  true,  in  a high,  a glorious  sphere. 
It  is  his  to  watcli  over  the  whole  with  a paternal  eye;  and, 
when  any  one  wheel  of  the  vast  machine  is  for  a time  inter- 
rupted by  the  occurrence  of  invasion  or  rebellion,  it  is  his  care 
to  propel  its  movements,  aud  to  furnish  it  with  the  requisite 
means  of  performing  its  appropiiate  duty  in  its  own  place. 

That  this  is  the  true  interpretation  of  the  constitutional  clause 
to  which  I have  alluded,  is  inferred  from  the  total  silence  of  all 
contemporaneous  expositions  of  that  instrument  on  the  subject. 
I have  myself,  (and  when  it  was  not  in  my  power  personally, 
have  caused  others  to  aid  me),  made  researches  into  the  num- 
bers of  the  Federalist;  the  debates  in  the  Virginia  convention, 
and  in  the  conventions  in  other  states,  as  well  as  all  other 
sources  of  information  to  which  I could  obtain  access,  and  I 
have  not,  in  a solitary  instance,  found  the  slightest  color  for  the 
claims  set  up  in  these  most  extraordinary  times  for  the  presi- 
dent, that  he  has  authority  to  afford  or  withhold  at  pleasure  the 
means  of  enforcing  the  laws,  and  to  superintend  and  control  an 
officer  charged  with  a specific  duty,  made  by  the  law  exclusive- 
ly his.  But,  sir,  I have  found  some  authorities  which  strongly 
militate  against  any  such  claim.  If  the  doctrine  be  indeed  true, 
then  it  is  most  evident  that  ther§  is  no  longer  any  control  over 
our  affairs  than  thatexerted  by  the  president.  If  it  be  true  that 
when  a duty  is  by  law  specifically  assigned  to  a particular  officer, 
the  president  may  go  into  his  office  and  control  him  in  the  man- 
ner of  performing  it,  then  is  it  most  manifest  that  all  barriers 
for  the  safety  of  the  treasury  are  gone.  Sir,  it  is  that  union  of 
the  purse  and  the  sword,  in  the  hand  of  one  man  which  consti- 
tutes the  best  definition  of  tyranny  which  our  language  can  give. 

The  charter  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  requires  that  the 
public  deposites  be  made  in  its  vaults.  It  also  gives  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  power  to  remove  them;— and  why?  The 
secretary  is  at  the  head  of  the  finances  of  the  government. — 
Weekly  reports  are  made  hv  the  bank  to  him.  He  is  to  report 
to  congress  annually:  and  to  either  house  whenever  he  shall  be 
called  upon.  He  is  the  sentinel  of  congress — the.  agent  of  con- 
gress— the  representative  of  congress.  He  has  been  created  by 
congress.  Congress  has  prescribed  and  has  defined  his  duties. 
He  is  required  to  report  to  them,  not  to  the  president.  He  is 
put  there  by  us  as  our  representative:  he  is  required  to  remove 
the  deposites  when  they  shall  be  in  danger,  and  we  not  in  ses- 
sion: but  when  lie  does  this,  he  is  required  to  report  to  congress 
the  fact,  with  his  reason  for  it.  Now  sir,  if,  when  an  officer  of 
government  is  thus  specifically  assigned  his  duty,  if  he  is  to  re- 
port his  official  acts  on  his  responsibility  to  congress,  if  in  a 
case  where  no  power  whatever  is  given  to  the  president,  the 
president  may  go  and  say  to  that  officer,  “go  and  do  as  I bid  you, 
or  you  shall  be  removed  from  office” — let  me  ask  whether  the 
danger  apprehended  by  that  eloquent  man  has  not  already  been 
realized? 

But,  sir,  let  me  suppose  that  I am  mistaken  in  my  consfiuc- 
tion  of  the  constitution;  and  let  me  suppose  that  the  president 
has,  as  is  contended,  power  to  see  every  particular  law  carried 
into  effect;  what,  then,  was  it  his  duty  to  do  in  the  present  case 
under  the  clause  thus  interpreted?  The  law  authorised  the  se- 
cretary of  the  treasury  to  remove  the  deposites  on  his  responsi- 
bility to  congress.  Now,  if  the  president  has  power  to  see  this, 
like  other  laws,  faithfully  executed,  then  surely  the  law  exact- 
ed of  him  that  he  should  see  that  the  secretary  was  allowed  to 
exercise  his  free,  unbiassed, uncontrolled  judgment  in  removing 
or  not  removing  them.  That  was  the  execution  of  the  law. — 
Congress  had  not  said  that  the  secretary  of  war,  or  the  secreta- 
ry of  state,  might  remove  the  public  deposites  from  the  trea- 
sury. 

The  president  had  no  right  to  go  to  the  secretary  of  war  and 
ask  him  what  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  ought  to  do.  He 
might  as  well  have  consulted  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  about 
a contemplated  movement  of  the  army,  as  to  ask  the  secretary 
of  war  about  the  disposition  of  the  public  moneys,  if.  was  not 
to  the  president,  and  all  his  secretaries  combined,  that  the  pow- 
er was  given  to  alter  the  disposition  of  the  deposites  in  the  bank. 
It  was  to  the  secretary  alone,  exclusive  of  the  president  and  all 
the  other  officers  of  government.  And  according  to  gentlemen’s 
own  showing,  by  their  construction  of  the  clause,  the  secretary 
ought  to  have  been  left  to  his  own  unbiassed  determination,  un- 
controlled by  the  president  or  any  body  else. 

[I  would  thank  the  secretary  of  the  senate  to  get  me  the  sedi- 
tion law.  It  is  not  very  certain  how  soon  we  may  be  called  to 
act  upon  it.] 

Now,  sir,  said  Mr.  C.  let  us  trace  some  of  the  other  sources  of 
the  exercise  of  this  power,  or  motives  for  it,  or  by  whatever  other 
name  they  are  to  be  called.  He  says  to  Mr.  Duane,  “the  presi- 
dent repeats  that  he  begs  the  cabinet  to  consider  the  proposed 
measure  as  his  own,  in  the  support  of  which  he  shall  require  no 
one  of  them  to  make  a sacrifice  of  opinion  or  principle.  Its  re- 
sponsibility lias  been  assumed,  after  the  most  mature  delibera- 
tion and  reflection,  as  necessary  to  preserve  the  morals  of  the 
people,  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the  purity  of  the  elective 
franchise.”  The  morals  of  the  people!  What  part  of  the  con- 
stitution has  given  to  the  president  any  power  over  {<lhe  morals 
of  the  people?”  None.  It  does  not  give  such  power  even  over 
religion,  the  presiding  and  genial  influence  over  every  trite  sys- 
tem of  morals.  No,  sir,  it  gives  him  no  sueh  power. 

And  what  is  the  next  step?  To-day  he  claims  a power  as  ne- 
cessary to  the  morals  of  the  people;  to  morrow  he  will  claim 
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another,  as  still  more  indispensable  to  our  religion.  And  the 
president  might  in  this  case  as  well  have  said  that  he  went  into 
the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  controlled  his 
free  exercise  of  his  authority  as  secretary,  because  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  preserve  “the  religion  of  the  people!”  I ask  for  the 
authority.  Will  any  one  of  those  gentlemen  here,  who  consi- 
der themselves  as  the  vindicators  of  the  executive,  point  me  to 
any  clause  of  the  constitution  which  gives  to  the  present  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  any  power  to  preserve  “the  morals  of 
the  people?” 

But  “the  freedom  of  the  press,”  it  seems,  was  another  mo- 
tive. Sir,  I am  not  surprised  that  the  present  secretary  of  the 
treasury  should  feel  a desire  to  revive  this  power  over  the  press. 
He,  I think,  was  a member  of  that  party  which  passed  the  sedi- 
tion law,  under  precisely  the  same  pretext.  I recollect  it  was 
said,  that  this  bank,  this  monster  of  tyranny,  was  taking  into  its 
pay  a countless  number  of  papers,  and  by  this  means  was  de- 
stroying the  fair  fame  of  the  president  and  his  secretary,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.  Sir,  it  is  sometimes  useful  to  refer  back  to 
these  old  things — to  the  notions  and  the  motives  which  induced 
men  in  former  times  to  do  certain  acts  which  may  not  be  alto- 
gether unlike  some  others  in  our  own  time. 

The  famous  sedition  act  was  passed,  sir,  in  1798;  and  it  con- 
tained, among  others,  the  following  provision: 

“Sec.  2.  That  if  any  person  shall  write,  print,  utter  or  pub- 
lish; or  shall  cause  or  procure  to  be  written,  printed,  uttered  or 
published,  or  shall,  knowingly  and  willingly,  assist  or  aid  in 
writing,  printing,  uttering  or  publishing,  any  false,  scandalous 
and  malicious,  writing  or  writings,  against  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  or  either  house  of  the  congress  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  president  of  the  United  States,  with  intent  to  de- 
fame the  said  government,  or  either  house  of  the  said  congress, 
or  the  said  president,  or  to  bring  them,  or  either  of  them,  into 
contempt  or  disrepute;  or  to  excite  against  them,  or  either  or 
any  of  them,  the  hatred  of  the  good  people  of  the  United  States, 
or  to  stir  up  sedition  within  the  United  States;  or  to  excite  any 
unlawful  combinations  therein,  for  opposing  or  resisting  any 
law  of  the  United  States,  or  any  act  of  the  president  of  the  U. 
States,  done  in  pursuance  of  any  such  law,  or  of  the  powers  in 
him  vested  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States;  or  to  re- 
sist, oppose  or  defeat,  any  such  law  or  act;  or  to  aid,  encou- 
rage or  abet,  any  hostile  designs  of  any  foreign  nation  against 
the  United  States,  their  people,  or  government,  then  such  per- 
son, being  thereof  convicted  before  any  court  of  the  United 
States  having  jurisdiction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  a fine 
not  exceeding  two  thousand  dollars,  and  by  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  two  years.” 

We  have  now,  sir,  in  the  reasons  for  the  removal  of  the  go- 
_ vernment  deposites,  the  same  motives  avowed  and  acted  upon. 
The  abuse  of  the  government,  bringing  it  into  disrepute,  using 
contemptuous  language  to  persons  high  in  authority,  constitut- 
ed the  motives  for  passing  the  sedition  law:  and  what  have  we 
now  but  a repetition  of  the  same  complaints  of  abuses,  disre- 
spect, &c.  As  it  is  now,  so  it  was  then:  for,  says  the  next  sec- 
tion of  the  same  sedition  act,  “That  if  any  person  shall  be  pro- 
secuted under  this  act  for  the  writing  or  publishing  any  libel 
aforesaid,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  defendant,  upon  the  trial  of 
the  cause,  to  give  in  evidence  in  his  defence,  the  truth  of  the 
matter  contained  in  the  publication  charged  as  a libel.  And  the 
jury  who  shall  try  the  cause,  shall  have  a right  to  determine 
the  law  and  the  fact,  under  the  direction  of  the  court,  as  in 
other  cases.” 

It  is  only  for  the  sake  of  the  truth,  said  they  who  favored  the 
passage  of  that  law— for  the  sake  of  justice;  as  it  is  now  said 
that  it  was  necessary  to  remove  the  deposites  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  purity  of  the  press.  That’s  all,  sir.  But  there  i3  one 
part  of  this  assumption  of  power  by  the  president  much  more 
tyrannical  than  that  act.  Under  that  law,  the  offending  party 
was  to  have  a trial  by  jury:  the  benefit  of  witnesses  and  of 
counsel;  and  the  right  to  have  the  truth  of  his  alleged  libels  ex- 
amined. But  what  is  the  case  now  under  consideration?  Why, 
sir  the  president  takes  the  whole  matter  into  his  own  hands;  he  is 
at  once  the  judge,  the  jury,  and  the  executioner  of  the  sentence, 
and  utterly  deprives  the  accused  party  of  the  opportunity  of 
shewing  that  the  imputed  libel  is  no  libel  at  all,  but  founded  in 
the  clearest  truth. 

But  “the  purity  of  the  elective  franchise,”  also  the  president 
has  very  much  at  heart:  And  here  again,  I ask  what  part  of 
the  constitution  gives  him  any  power  over  that  “franchise?” 
Look,  sir,  at  the  nature  of  the  exercise  of  this  power!  If  it  was 
really  necessary  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  preserve  the  puri 
ty  of  the  press  or  the  freedom  of  elections,  what  ought  the  pre- 
sident to  have  done?  Taken  the  matter  into  his  own  hands? 
No,  sir;  it  was  his  duty  to  recommend  to  congress  the  passage 
of  laws  for  the  purpose,  under  suitable  sanctions:  laws  which  , 
the  courts  of  the  United  States  could  execute.  We  could  not 
have  been  worse  off  under  such  laws,  (however  exceptionable 
they  might  be),  than  we  are  now.  We  could  then,  sir,  have 
reviewed  the  laws,  and  seen  whether  congress  or  the  president 
had  properly  any  power  over  this  matter;  or  whether  the  article 
of  the  constitution  whieh  forbids  that  the  press  shall  be  touch- 
ed, and  declares  that  religion  shall  be  sacred  from  all  the  pow- 
ers of  legislation,  applied  in  the  case  or  not.  This  the  president 
has  undertaken  to  do  of  himself,  without  the  shadow  of  autho- 
rity, either  in  the  constitution  or  the  laws. 

Supnose,  sir,  that  this  contumacious  institution,  which  com- 
mitted the  great  sin,  in  1829,  of  not  appointing  a new  president 
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to  a certain  one  of  its  branches— suppose  that  the  bank  should 
go  on  and  vindicate  itself  against  the  calumnies  poured  out  upon 
it— that  it  should  continue  to  stand  upon  its  defence,  how  in- 
efficient will  have  been  the  exercise  of  power  by  the  president! 
How  inadequate  to  the  end  he  had  in  view,  of  preserving  the 
press  from  being  made  use  of  to  defend  the  bank!  Why,  sir,  if 
we  had  had  the  power,  and  the  president  had  come  to  us,  we 
could  have  laid  Mr.  Nicholas  Biddle  by  the  heels,  if  he  should 
have  undertaken  to  publish  another  report  of  general  Smith  or 
Mr.  McDuffie,  or  another  speech  of  the  eloquent  gentleman  near 
me,  (Mr.  Webster),  or  any  other  such  libels,  tending  to  bring  the 
president  or  his  administration  into  disrepute.  But  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  who  thought  he  had  the  bank  in  his 
power;  who  thought  he  could  stop  it;  who  was  induced  to  be- 
lieve, by  that  “influence  behind  the  throne* greater  than  itself,” 
that  be  could  break  down  the  bank  at  a word,  has  only  shown 
his  want  of  power  over  the  press  by  his  attempt  to  exercise  it 
in  the  manner  he  has  done.  The  bank  has  avowed  and  openly 
declared  its  purpose  to  defend  itself  on  all  suitable  occasions. 
And,  what  is  still  more  provoking,  instead  of  being  a bankrupt, 
as  was  expected,  with  its  doors  closed,  and  its  vaults  inaccessi- 
ble, it  has  now,  it  seems,  got  more  money  than  it  knows  what 
to  do  with;  and  this  greatest  of  misers  and  hoarders  cruelly  re- 
fuses to  let  out  a dollar  of  its  ten  millions  of  specie  to  relieve 
the  sufferings  of  the  banks  to  which  the  government  deposites 
have  been  transferred. 

Sir,  the  president  of  the  United  States  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  morals  of  the  community.  No,  sir;  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  morals  we  are  responsible  to  God,  and  I trust  that 
that  responsibility  will  ever  remain  to  him  and  his  mercy  alone. 
Neither  had  the  president  any  thing  to  do  with  the  freedom  of 
the  press.  The  power  over  it  is  denied,  even  to  congress,  by 
the  people.  It  was  said,  by  one  of  those  few  able  men  and 
bright  luminaries  whom  Providence  has  yet  spared  to  us,  in 
answer  to  complaints  by  a foreign  minister,  against  the  freedom 
with  whieh  the  American  press  treated  certain  French  func- 
tionaries, that  the  press  was  one  of  those  concerns  which  ad- 
mitted of  no  regulation  by  the  government;  that  its  abuses  must 
be  tolerated,  lest  its  freedom  should  be  abridged.  Such, sir,  is 
the  freedomm  of  the  press,  as  recognized  by  our  constitution, 
and  so  it  has  been  respected  ever  since  the  repeal  of  the  ob- 
noxious act  which  I have  already  quoted,  until  the  detestable 
principles  of  that  law  have  been  re- asserted  by  the  president  in 
his  assumption  of  a power,  in  nowise  belonging  to  his  office,  of 
preserving  the  purity  of  the  press. 

Such,  sir,  are  the  powers  on  which  the  president  relies  to 
justify  his  seizure  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States.  I have 
examined  them  one  by  one;  and  they  all  fail,  utterly  fail,  to  bear 
out  the  act.  We  are  irresistibly  brought  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  removal  of  the  public  money  from  the  bank  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  been  affected  by  the  displacement  from  the  head 
of  the  treasury  department  of  one  who  would  not  remove  them* 
and  putting  in  his  stead  another  person  who  would;  and,  se- 
condly, that  the  president  has  no  color  of  authority  in  the  con- 
stitution or  the  laws  for  the  act  which  he  has  undertaken  to 
perform. 

Let  us  now,  said  Mr.  C.  for  a few  moments  examine  (lie- 
consequences  which  may  ensue  from  the  exercise  of  this  enor- 
mous power.  If  the  president  has  authority,  in  a case  in  which 
the  law  has  assigned  a specific  duty  exclusively  to  a designated- 
officer,  to  control  the  exercise  of  his  discretion  by  that  officer,, 
he  has  a right  to  interfere  in  every  other  case,  and  remove  every 
one  from  office  who  hesitates  to  do  his  bidding,  against  his  judg- 
ment of  his  own  duty.  This,  surely,  is  a logical  deduction  not 
to  be  resisted.  Well,  then,  how  stands  the  matter?  Recapitu- 
lating the  provisions  of  the  law  prescribing  how  money  should 
be  drawn  from  the  treasury,  and  the  deduction  above  stated,, 
what,  asked,  Mr.  Clay,  is  to  prevent  the  president  from  going  to 
the  comptroller,  and  if  he  will  not  countersign  a warrant  which 
he  has  found  an  accommodating  secretary  to  sign,  turning  hint 
out  for  another;  then  going  to  the  register,  and  doing  the  same; 
and  then  to  the  treasurer,  and  commanding  him  to  pay  over 
the  money  expressed  in  the  warrant,  or  subject  himself  to  ex- 
pulsion? 

Where  is  the  security  against  such  conduct  on  the  part  of 
the  president?  Where  the  boundary  to  this  tremendous  autho- 
rity which  he  has  undertaken  to  exercise?  Sir,  every  barrier 
around  the  treasury  is  broken  down.  From  the  moment  that 
the  president  said,  “I  make  this  measure  my  own.  I take 
upon  myself  the  responsibility,” — from  that  moment  the  public 
treasury  might  as  well  have  been  at  the  Hermitage  as  at  this 
place.  Sir,  the  measure  adopted  by  the  president,  is  without 
precedent — in  our  day  at  least.  There  is,  indeed,  a precedent 
on  record,  but  you  must  go  down  to  the  Christian  era  for  it.  It 
will  be  recollected,  by  those  who  are  conversant  with  ancient 
history,  that  after  Pompey  was  compelled  to  retire  to  Brundu- 
sium,  Ctesar,  who  had  been  anxious  to  give  him  battle,  returned 
to  Rome,  “having  reduced  Italy  (says  the  historian)  in  sixty 
days — [the  exact  period,  sir,  between  the  removal  of  the  depo- 
sites and  the  meeting  of  congress,  without  the  usual  allowance 
of  three  day’s  grace]— in  sixty  days,  without  bloodshed  ” The 
historian  goes  on:  Finding  the  city  in  a more  settled  condition 
than  he  expected,  and  many  senators  there,  he  addressed  them 
in  a mild  and  gracious  manner,  [as  the  president  addressed  his 
late  secretary  of  the  treasury,}  and  desired  them  to  send  depu- 
ties to  Pompey  with  an  offer  of  honorable  terms  of  peace,  &e. 
As  Metellus  the  tribune  opposed  his  taking  money  out  of  the 
public  treasury,  and  cited  some  laws  against  it— [such,  sir,  I 
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suppose,  as  I have  endeavored  to  cite  on  this  occasion] — Caesar 
said— “Arms  and  laws  do  not  flourish  together.  If  you  are  not 
pleased  with  what  I am  about,  you  have  only  to  withdraw. 
[Leave  the  office,  Mr.  Duane!]  War,  indeed,  will  not  tolerate 
much  liberty  of  speech.  When  I say  this,  I am  renouncing 
my  own  right;  for  you  and  all  those,  whom  I have  found  excit- 
ing a spirit  of  faction  against  me,  are  at  my  disposal,”  having 
said  this,  he  approached  the  doors  of  the  treasury,  and  as  the 
keys  were  not  produced,  he  sent  for  workmen  to  break  them 
open.  Metellus  again  opposed  him  and  gained  credit  with 
some  for  his  firmness;  but  Caesar  with  an  elevated  voice  threat- 
ened to  put  him  to  death,  if  he  gave  him  any  farther  trouble. 
“And  you  know  very  well,  young  man,”  said  he,  “that  this  is 
harder  for  me  to  say,  than  to  do.”  Metellus,  terrified  by  the 
menace,  retired;  and  Caesar  was,  afterward,  easily  and  readily 
supplied  with  every  thing  necessary  for  the  war. 

And  where  now,  sir,  is  the  public  treasury?  Who  can  tell? 
It  is  certainly  without  a local  habitation,  if  it  be  not  without  a 
name.  And  where  is  the  money  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States?  Floating  about  in  treasury  draughts  or  checks  to  the 
amount  of  millions,  placed  in  the  hands  of  tottering  banks,  to 
enable  them  to  pay  their  own  debts,  instead  of  being  appropri- 
ated to  the  service  of  the  people.  These  checks  are  scattered 
to  the  winds  by  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States,  who  is  re- 
quired by  law  to  let  out  money  from  the  treasury,  on  warrants 
signed  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  countersigned,  register- 
ed, & c.  and  not  otherwise. 

Mr.  C.  here  referred  to  a correspondence,  which  he  quoted, 
between  the  treasurer  and  the  officers  of  the  bank,  complaining 
of  these  checks  drawn  without  proper  notice,  &c.  in  which  the 
treasurer  says  they  were  only  issued  to  be  used  in  certain  con- 
tingencies, &c.  Thus,  sir,  said  Mr.  C.  the  people’s  money  is 
put  into  a bank  here,  and  the  bank  there,  in  regard  to  the  sol- 
vency of  which  we  know  nothing,  and  it  is  placed  there  to  be 
used  in  the  event  of  certain  contingencies — contingencies  of 
which  neither  the  treasurer  nor  the  secretary  have  yet  deigned 
to  furnish  us  any  account. 

Where  was  the  oath  of  office  of  the  treasurer,  when  he  ven- 
tured thus  to  sport  with  the  people’s  money?  Where  was  the 
constitution,  which  forbids  money  to  be  drawn  from  the  treasu- 
ry without  appropriation  by  law?  Where  was  the  treasurer’s 
bond  when  he  thus  cast  about  the  people’s  money?  Sir,  said 
Mr.  C.  his  bond  is  forfeited.  I do  not  pretend  to  any  great 
knowledge  of  the  law,  but,  give  me  an  intelligent  and  unpacked 
jury,  and  I undertake  to  prove  to  them  that  he  has  forfeited  the 
penalty  of  his  bond. 

Mr.  President,  (said  Mr.  G.)  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  indebted  to  the  president  for  the  boldness  of  this  movement; 
and  as  one,  among  the  humblest  of  them,  I profess  my  obliga- 
tions to  him.  He  has  told  the  senate,  in  his  message  refusing 
an  official  copy  of  his  cabinet  paper,  that  it  has  been  published 
for  the  information  of  the  people.  As  a part  of  the  ppople,  the 
senate,  if  not  in  their  official  character,' have  a right  to  its  use. 
In  that  extraordinary  paper  he  has  proclaimed  that  the  measure 
is  his  own;  and  that  he  has  taken  upon  himself  the  responsibility 
of  it.  In  plain  English,  he  has  proclaimed  an  open,  palpable 
and  daring  usurpation! 

For  more  than  fifteen  years,  Mr.  President,  I have  been  strug- 
gling to  avoid  the  present  state  of  things.  I thought  I perceiv- 
ed, in  some  proceedings,  during  the  conduct  of  the  Seminole 
war,  a spirit  of  defiance  to  the  constitution  and  to  all  law. 
With  what  sincerity  and  truth — with  what  earnestness  and  de- 
votion to  civil  liberty,  I have  straggled,  the  Searcher  of  all  hu- 
man hearts  best  knows.  With  what  fortune,  the  bleeding  con- 
stitution of  my  country  now  fatally  attests. 

I have,  nevertheless,  persevered;  and,  under  every  discou- 
ragement, during  the  short  time  that  I expect  to  remain  in  the 
public  councils,  I will  persevere.  And  if  a bountiful  Providence 
would  allow  an  unworthy  sinner  to  approach  the  throne  of 
grace,  I would  beseech  him,  as  the  greatest  favor  he  could  grant 
to  me  here  below,  to  spare  me  until  I live  to  behold  the  people, 
rising  in  their  majesty,  with  a peaceful  and  constitutional  exer- 
cise of  their  power,  to  expel  the  Goths  from  Rome;  to  rescue 
the  public  treasury  from  pillage,  to  preserve  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States;  to  uphold  the  union  against  the  danger  of  the 
concentration  and  consolidation  of  all  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
executive;  and  to  sustain  the  liberties  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try against  the  imminent  perils  to  which  they  now  stand  expos- 
ed. 

[Here  Mr.  Clay,  who  was  understood  to  have  gone  through 
the  first  part  of  his  speech  only,  gave  yvay,  and 

Mr.  Ewing,  of  Ohio,  moved  that  the  further  consideration  of 
the  subject  be  postponed  until  Monday  next;  .which  was  order- 
ed accordingly. 

And  then  the  senate  (having  determined,  when  they  adjourn- 
ed, to  adjourn  until  Monday),  adjourned  to  that  day.] 

December  30.  Mr.  Clay  resumed  his  speech.  Before  I pro- 
ceed to  a consideration  of  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the 
the  treasury,  and  the  second  resolution,  I wish  to  anticipate 
and  answer  an  objection,  which  may  be  made  to  the  adoption 
of  the  first.  It  may  be  urged  that  the  senate,  being,. in  a cer- 
tain contingency,  a court  of  impeachment,  ought  not  to  pre- 
judge a question  which  it  may  be  called  upon  to  decide  judicial- 
ly. But,  by  the  constitution,  the  senate  has  three  characters, 
legislative,  executive  and  judicial.  Its  ordinary,  and  by  far  its 
most  importantcharaeter,  is  that  of  its  being  a component  part 
of  the  legislative  department.  Only  three  or  four  cases,  since 
the  establishment  of  the  government,  (that  is,  during  a period 


of  near  half  a century),  have  occurred,  in  which  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  senate  should  act  as  a judicial  tribunal,  the  least 
important  of  all  its  characters.  Now  it  would  be  most  strange, 
if,  when  its  constitutional  powers  were  assailed,  it  could  not 
assert  and  vindicate  them,  because,  by  possibility,  it  might  be 
required  to  act  as  a court  of  justice.  The  first  resolution  as- 
serts, only,  that  the  president  has  assumed  the  exercise  of  a 
power  over  the  public  treasury  not  granted  by  the  constitution 
and  laws.  It  is  silent  as  to  motive;  and,  without  the  quo  animo — 
the  deliberate  purpose  of  usurpation — the  president  would  not 
be  liable  to  impeachment.  But  if  a concurrence  of  all  the  ele- 
ments be  necessary  to  make  out  a charge  of  wilful  violation  of 
the  constitution,  does  any  one  believe  that  the  president  will 
now  be  impeached?  And  shall  we  silently  sit  by,  and  see  our- 
selves stript  of  one  of  the  most  essential  of  our  legislative 
powers,  and  the  exercise  of  it  assumed  by  the  president,  to 
which  it  is  not  delegated,  without  effort  to  maintain  it,  because, 
against  all  human  probability,  he  may  be  hereafter  impeached? 

The  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  the  first  para- 
graph, commences  with  a misstatement  of  the  fact.  He  says — 
“I  have  directed ” that  the  deposites  of  the  money  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  be  be  made  in  the  bank  of  the  United  States. 
If  this  assertion  is  regarded  in  any  other  than  a mere  formal 
sense,  it  is  not  true.  The  secretary  may  have  been  the  instru- 
ment, the  clerk,  the  automaton,  in  whose  name  the  order  was 
issued;  but  the  measure  was  that  of  the  president,  by  whose 
authority  or  command  the  order  was  given;  and  of  this  we  have 
the  highest  and  most  authentic  evidence.  The  president  has 
told  the  world  that  the  measure  was  his  own;  and  that  he  took 
it  upon  his  own  responsibility.  And  he  has  exonerated  his 
cabinet  from  all  responsibility  about  it.  The  secretary  ought  to 
have  frankly  disclosed  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and 
told  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  If 
he  had  done  so,  he  would  have  informed  congress  that  the  re- 
moval had  been  decided  by  the  president  on  the  18fh  of  Sep- 
tember last;  that  it  had  been  announced  to  the  public  on  the 
20th;  and  that  Mr.  Duane  remained  in  office  until  the  23d.  Ho 
would  have  informed  congress  that  this  important  measure  was 
decided  before  he  entered  into  his  new  office,  and  was  the  cause 
of  his  appointment.  Yes,  sir;  the  present  secretary  stood  by,  a 
witness  to  the  struggle  in  the  mind  of  his  predecessor,  between 
his  attachment  to  the  president,  and  his  duty  to  the  country; 
saw  him  dismissed  from  office  because  he  would  not  violate  his 
conscientious  obligations,  and  came  into  Mr.  Duane’s  place,  to 
do  what  he  could  not  honorably,  and  would  not  perform.  A son 
of  one  of  the  fathers  of  democracy,  by  an  administration  pro- 
fessing to  be  democratic,  was  expelled  from  office,  and  his 
place  supplied  by  a gentleman  who,  throughout  his  whole 
career,  has  been  uniformly  opposed  to  democracy!  A gentleman 
who,  at  another  epoch  of  the  republic,  when  it  was  threatened 
with  civil  war,  and  a dissolution  of  the  union  voted,  (although 
a resident;  of  a slave  state),  in  the  legislature  of  Maryland, 
against  the  admission  of  Missouri  into  the  union,  without  a re- 
striction incompatible  with  her  rights  as  a member  of  the  eonfe- 
federaey.*  Mr.  Duane  was  dismissed  because  the  solemn  con- 
victions of  his  duty  would  not  allow  him  to  conform  to  the  pre- 
sident’s will;  because  his  logic  did  not  bring  his  mind  to  the 
same  conclusions  with  those  of  the  logic  of  a venerable  old 
gentleman,  inhabiting  a white  house  not  distant  from  the  capi- 
tal; because  his  watch  [here  Mr.  C.  held  up  his  own],  did  not 
keep  time  with  that  of  the  president.  He  was  dismissed  under 
that  detestable'  systemof  proscription,  for  opinion’s  sake,  which 
has  finally  dared  to  intrude  itself  into  the  halls  of  congress— a 
system  under  which  three  unoffending  clerks,  the  fathers  of 
families,  the  husbands  of  wives,  dependent  on  them  for  sup- 
port, without  the  slightest  imputation  of  delinquency,  have  been 
recently  unceremoniously  discharged,  and  driven  out  to  beg- 
gary, by  a man,  himself  the  substitute  of  a meritorious  officer, 
who  has  not  been  in  this  city  a period  equal  to  one  monthly  re- 
volution of  the  moon!  I tell  our  secretary,  (said  Mr.  C.  raising 
his  voice),  that,  if  he  touch  a single  hair  of  the  head  of  any  one 
of  the  clerks  of  the  senate,  (I  am  sure  he  is  not  disposed  to  do 
it),  on  account  of  his  opinions,  political  or  religious,  if  no  other 
member  of  the  senate  does  it,  I will  instantly  submit  a resolu- 
tion for  his  own  dismission.  [ Loud  applause  in  the  gallery .] 

The-secretary  ought  to  have  communicated  all  these  things; 
he  ought  to  have  stated  that  the  cabinet  was  divided  two  and 
two,  and  one  of  the  members,  equally  divided  with  himself  on 
the  question,  willing  to  he  put  into  either  scale.  He  ought  to 
have  given  a full  account  of  this,  the  most  important  act  of  exe- 
cutive authority  since  the  origin  of  the  government;  he  should 
have  stated  with  what  unsullied  honor  his  predecessor  retired 
from  office,  and  on  what  degrading  conditions  he  accepted  his 
vacant  place.  When  a momentous  proceeding  like  this,  vary- 
ing the  constitutional  distribution  of  the  powers  of  the  legislative 
and  executive  departments,  was  resolved  on,  the  ministers, 
against  whose  advice  it  was  determined,  should  have  resigned 

*The  following  is  the  proceeding  to  which  Mr.  Clay  referred: 

<lResolved,  by  the  general  assembly  of  Maryland,  That  the  se- 
nators and  representatives  from  this  state  in  congress,  be  re- 
quested to  use  their  utmost  endeavors,  in  the  admission  of  the 
state  of  Missouri  into  the  union,  to  prevent  the  prohibition  of 
slavery  from  being  required  of  that  state  as  a condition  of  its 
admission.” 

It  passed,  January,  1820,  in  the  affirmative.  Among  the  names 
of  those  in  the  negative  is  that  of  Mr.  Taney.  Sec  Niles’  Re- 
gister, vol.  XVII.  p.  394,  395. 
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their  stations.  No  ministers  of  any  monarch  in  Eurorpe,  under 
similar  circumstances,  would  have  retained  the  seals  of  office. 
And  if,  as  nobody  doubts,  there  is  a cabal  behind  the  curtain, 
without  character  and  without  responsibility,  feeding  the  pas- 
sions, stimulating  the  prejudices,  and  moulding  the  actions  of 
the  incumbent  of  the  presidential  office,  it  was  an  additional 
reason  for  their  resignations.  There  is  not  a Maitre  d’hotel  in 
Christendom  who,  if  the -scullions  were  put  into  command  in 
the  parlor  and  dining  room,  would  not  scorn  to  hold  his  place, 
and  fling  it  up,  in  disgust,  with  indignant  pride! 

I thallexanrine  the  report  before  ns,  1st.  As  to  the  power  of 
the  secretary  over  the  deposites,  2dly.  Ilis  reasons  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  it,  and,  3diy.  The  manner  of  its  exercise. 

1.  The  secretary  asserts  that  the  power  of  removal  is  ex- 
clusively reserved  to  him;  that  it  is  absolute  and  unconditional, 
so  far  as  the  interests  of  the  bank  are  concerned;  that  it  is  not 
restricted  to  any  particular  contingencies;  that  the  reservation 
of  the  power  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  exclusively  is  a 
part  of  the  compact;  that  he  may  exercise  it,  if  the  public  con 
venience  or  interest  would,  in  any  degree , be  promoted;  that 
this  exclusive  power,  thus  reserved,  is  so  absolute,  that  the  se- 
cretary is2  not  restrained  by  the  considerations  that  the  public 
deposites  in  the  bank  are  perfectly  safe;  that  the  bank  promptly 
meets  all  demands  upon  it;  and  that  it  faithfully  performs  ail 
its  duties;  and  that  the  power  of  congress,  on  the  contrary,  is  so 
totally  excluded  that  it  could  not,  without  a breach  of  the  com- 
pact, order  the  deposites  to  be  changed,  even  if  congress  were 
satisfied  that  they  were  not  safe,  or  should  be  convinced  that 
the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  imperiously  de- 
manded the  removal. 

Such  is  the  statement  which  this  unassuming  secretary  makes 
of  his  own  authority!  He  expands  his  own  power  to  the  most 
extravagant  dimensions;  and  he  undertakes  to  circumscribe  that 
of  congress  in  the  narrowest  and  most  restricted  limits!  Who 
would  have  expected  that,  after  having  so  confidently  main- 
tained for  himself  such  absolute,  exclusive,  unqualified  and  un- 
controllable power,  he  would  have  let  in  any  body  else  to  share 
with  him  its  exercise?  Yet  he  says,  “as  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  presides  over  one  of  the  executive  departments  of  the 
government,  and  his  power  over  this  subject  forms  a part  of  the 
executive  duties  of  his  office,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  exercised 
must  be  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  officer”  [meaning  the 
president,  whose  official  name  his  modesty  would  not  allow 
him  to  pronounce]  “to  whom  the  constitution  has  confided  the 
whole  executive  power,  and  has  required  to  take  care  that  the 
laws  be  faithfully  executed.”  If  the  clause  in  the  compact  ex- 
clusively vests  the  power  of  removal  in  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  what  has  the  president  to  do  with  it?  What  part  of 
the  charter  conveys  to  him  any  power?  If,  as  the  secretary 
contends,  the  clause  of  removal,  being  part  of  the  compact,  re- 
stricts its  exercise  to  the  secretary,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of 
congress,  how  does  it  embrace  the  president? — especially  since 
both  the  president  and  secretary  conceive  that  “the  power  over 
the  place  of  deposite  for  the  public  money  would  seem  properly 
to  belong  to  the  legislative  department  of  the  government?”  If 
the  secretary  be  correct  in  asserting  that  the  power  of  removal 
is  confined  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  then,  Mr.  Duane, 
while  in  office  possessed  it;  and  his  dismission,  because  he 
would  not  exercise  a power  which  belonged  to  him  exclusively, 
was  itself  a violation  of  the  charter. 

But  by  what  authority  does  the  secretary  assert  that  the  trea- 
sury department  is  one  of  the  executive  departments  of  the  go- 
vernment? He  has  none  in  the  act  which  creates  the  depart- 
ment; he  has  none  in  the  constitution.  The  treasury  depart- 
ment is  placed  by  law  on  a different  footing  from  all  the  other 
departments,  which  are,  in  the  acts  creating  them,  denominated 
executive,  and  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  president.  The 
treasury  department,  on  the  contrary,  is  organized  on  totally 
different  principles.  Except  the  appointment  of  the  officers, 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  senate,  and  the  power  which  is  ex- 
ercised of  removing  them  the  president  has  neither,  by  the  con- 
stitution nor  the  law  creating  the  department,  any  thing  to  do 
with  it.  The  secretary’s  reports  and  responsibility  are  directly 
to  congress.  The  whole-scheme  of  the  department  is  one  of 
Checks',  each  officer  acting  as  a control  upon  his  associates.  The 
secretary  is  required  by  the  law  to  report,  not  to  the  president, 
but  directly  to  congress.  Either  house  may  require  any  report 
from  him,  or  command  his  personal  attendance  before  it.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  true  that,  the  treasury  is  one  of  the  executive  de- 
partments, suhject  to  the  supervision  of  the  president.  And 
the  inference  drawn  from  that  erroneous  assumption  entirely 
fails.  The  secretary  appears  to  have  no  precise  ideas  either  of 
the  constitution  or  duties  of  the  department  over  which  he  pre- 
sides. He  says,  “the  treasury  department  being  intrusted  with 
the  administration  of  the  finances  of  the  country,  it  was  always 
the  duty  of  the  secretary,  in  the  absence  of  any  legislative  pro- 
vision on  the  subject,  to  take  care  that  the  public  money  was 
deposited  in  safe  keeping,  in  the  hands  of  faithful  agents,”  &c. 
The  premises  of  the  secretary  are  only  partially  correct,  and 
his  conclusion  is  directly  repugnant  to  law.  It  never  was  the 
duty  of  the  secretary  to  take  care  that  the  public  money  was  de- 
posited in  safe  keeping,  in  the  hands  of  faithful  agents,  &c. 
That  duty  is  expressly,  bv  the  act  organizing  the  department, 
assigned  to  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States,  who  is  placed 
under  oath,  and  under  bond,- with  a large  penalty,  not  to  is- 
sue a dollar  out  of  the  public  treasury,  but  in  virtue  of  war- 
rants granted,  in  pursuance  of  acts  of  appropriation,  “and  not 
otherwise.”  When  the  secretary  treats  of  the  power  of  the 


president,  he  puts  on  corsettes,  and  contracts  and  prostrates 
himself  before  the  executive,  in  the  most  graceful,  courteous 
and  lady  like  form;  but  when  he  treats  of  that  of  congress,  and 
of  the  treasurer,  he  swells  and  expands  himself,  and  flirts  about, 
with  all  the  airs  of  high  authority. 

But  I cannot  assent  to  the  secretary’s  interpretation  of  his 
power  of  removal,  contained  in  the  charter.  Congress  has  not 
given  up  its  control  over  the  treasury,  or  the  public  deposites, 
to  either  the  secretary  or  the  executive.  Congress  could  not 
have  done  so  without  a treacherous  renunciation  of  its  con- 
stitutional powers,  and  a faithless  abandonment  of  its  duties. 
And  now  let  us  see  what  is  the  true  state  of  the  matter.  Con- 
gress has  reserved  to  itself,  exclusively,  the-right  to  judge  of  the 
reasons  for  removal  of  the  deposites,  by  requiring  the  report 
of  them  to  be  made  to  it;  and,  consequently,  the  power  to  ra- 
tify or  invalidate  the  act.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury  is  the 
fiscal  sentinel  of  congress,  to  whom  the  bank  makes  weekly 
reports,  and  who  is  presumed  constantly  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  its  actual  condition.  He  may,  consequently,  discover  the 
urgent  necessity  of  prompt  action,  to  save  the  public  treasure, 
before  it  is  known  to  congress,  and  when  it  is  not  in  session. 
But  he  is  immediately  to  report — to  whom?  To  the  executive? 
No,  to  congress.  For  what  purpose?  That  congress  may  sanc- 
tion or  disapprove  the  act. 

The  power  of  removal  is  a reservation  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people,  not  of  the  bank.  It  may  be  waived.  Congress,  being 
a legislative  party  to  the  compact,  did  not  thereby  deprive  itself 
of  ordinary  powers  of  legislation.  It  cannot,  without  a breach 
of  the  national  faith,  repeal  privileges  or  stipulations  intended 
for  the  benefit  of  the  bank.  But  it  may  repeal,  modify  or  waive 
the  exercise  altogether,  of  those  parts  of  the  charter  which  were 
intended  exclusively  for  the  public.  Could  not  congress  repeal 
altogether  the  clause  of  removal?  Such  a repeal  would  not  in- 
jure, but  add  to  the  security  of  the  bank.  Could  not  congress 
modify  the  clause,  by  revoking  the  agency  of  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  and  substituting  that  of  the  treasurer,  or  any  other 
officer  of  government?  Could  not  congress,  at  any  time  during 
the  twenty  years  duration  of  the  charter,  abolish  the  office  al- 
together of  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  assign  all  his  present 
duties  to  some  newly  constituted  department?  The  right  and 
the  security  of  the  bank  do  not  consist  in  the  form  of  the  agency, 
nor  in  the  name  of  the  agent,  but  in  this;  that,  whatever  may  be 
its  form  or  his  denomination,  the  removal  shall  only  be  made 
upon  urgent  and  satisfactory  reasons.  The  power  of  supple- 
mental legislation  was  exercised  by  congress  both  under  the 
new  and  old  bank.  Three  years  after  the  establishment  of  the 
existing  bank,  an  act  passed,  better  to  regulate  the  election  of 
directors,  and  to  punish  any  one  who  should  attempt,  by  bribes, 
or  presents  in  any  form,  to  influence  the  operation  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

The  denial  of  the  secretary,  to  congress,  of  the  power  to  re- 
move the  deposites,  under  any  circumstances,  is  most  extraor- 
dinary. Why,  sir,  suppose  a corrupt  collusion  between  the  se- 
cretary and  the  bank  to  divide  the  spoils  of  the  treasury?  Sup- 
pose a total  nonfulfilment  of  all  the  stipulations  on  the  part  of 
the  bank?  Is  congress  to  remain  bound  and  tied,  whilst  the 
bank  should  be  free,  from  all  the  obligations  of  the  charter?  The 
obligation  of  one  party,  to  observe  faithfully  his  stipulations,  in 
a contract,  rests  upon  the  corresponding  obligation  of  the  other 
party  to  observe  his  stipulations.  If  one  party  is  released,  both 
are  free.  If  one  party  fail  to  comply  with  his  contract,  that 
releases  the  other.  This  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  all  con- 
tracts, applicable  to  treaties,  charters  and  private  agreements. 
If  it  were  a mere  private  agreement,  and  one  party  who  had 
bound  himself  to  deposite,  from  time  to  time,  his  money  with 
the  other,  to  be  redrawn  at  his  pleasure,  saw  that  it  was  wast- 
ing and  squandered  away,  he  would  have  a clear  right  to  . dis- 
continue the  deposites.  It  is  true  that  a parly  has  no  right  to 
excuse  himself  from  the  fulfilment  of  his  contract,  by  imputing 
a breach  to  the  other  which  has  never  been  made.  And  it  is 
fortunate  for  the  peace  and  justice  of  society,  that  neither  party 
to  any  contract,  whether  public  or  private,  can  decide  conclu- 
sively the  question  of  fulfilment  by  the  other,  but  must  always 
act  under  subjection  to  the  ultimate  decision,  in  case  of  con- 
troversy, of  an  impartial  arbiter,  provided  in  the  judicial  tribu- 
nals of  eivilized  communities. 

As  to  the  absolute  unconditional  and  exclusive  power  which 
the  secretary  claims  to  be  vested  in  himself,  it  is  in  direct  hos- 
tility with  the  principles  of  our  government,  and  adverse  to  the 
genius  of  all  free  institutions.  The  secretary  was  made,  by  the 
charter,  the  mere  representative  or  agent  of  congress.  Its  tem- 
porary substitute,  acting  in  subordination  to  it,  and  bound, 
whenever  he  did  act,  to  report  to  his  principal  his  reasons,  that 
they  might  be  judged  of  and  sanctioned,  or  overruled.  Is  it  not 
absurd  to  say  that  the  agent  can  possess  more  power  than  the 
principal?  The  power  of  revocation  is  incident  to  all  agency, 
unless,  in  express  terms,  by  the  instrument  creating  it,  a dif- 
ferent provision  is  made.  The  powers,  whether  of  the  principal 
or  the  agent,  in  relation  to  any  contract,  must  be  expounded  by 
the  principles  which  govern  all  contracts.  It  is  true  that  the 
language  of  the  clause  of  removal,  in  the  charter,  is  general, 
but  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  torn  from  the  context.  It  is  a part 
only  of  an  entire  compact,  and  is  to  be  interpreted  in  connexion 
with  every  part  and  with  the  whole.  Upon  surveying  the  entire 
compact,  we  pdreeive  that  the  bank  has  come  under  various 
duties  to  the  public;  has  undertaken  to  perform  important  finan- 
cial operations  for  the  government;  and  has  paid  a bonus  into 
the  public  treasury  of  a million  and  a half  of  dollars,  We  per- 
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ceive  that,  in  consideration  of  the  assumption  of  these  heavy 
engagements,  and  the  payment  of  that  large  sum  of  money,  on 
the  part  of  the  bank,  the  public  has  stipulated  that  the  public 
deposites  shall  remain  with  the  bank,  during  the  continuation 
of  the  charter,  and  that  its  notes  shall  be  received  by  the  go- 
vernment, in  payment  of  all  debts,  dues  and  taxes.  Except  the 
corporate  character  conferred,  there  is  none  but  those  two  sti- 
pulations of  any  great  importance  to  the  bank.  Each  of  the  two 
parties  to  the  compact  must  stand  bound  to  the  performance  of 
his  engagements,  whilst  the  other  is  honestly  and  faithfully  ful- 
filling his.  It  is  not  to  be  conceived,  in  the  formation  of  the 
compact,  that  either  party  could  have  anticipated  that,  whilst 
Jie  was  fairly  and  honestly  executing  every  obligation  which  he 
had  contracted,  the  other  party  might  arbitrarily  or  capriciously 
exonerate  himself  from  the  discharge  of  his  obligations.  Sup- 
pose, when  citizens  of  the  United  States  were  invited  by  the 
government  to  subscribe  to  the  stock  of  this  bank,  that  they  had 
been  told  that,  although  the  bank  performs  all  its  covenants 
with  perfect  fidelity,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  may,  arbitra- 
rily or  capriciously/upon  his  speculative  notions  of  any  degree 
of  public  interest  or  convenience  to  be  advanced,  withdraw  the 
public  deposites,  would  they  have  ever  subscribed?  Would  they 
have  been  guilty  of  the  foily  of  binding  themselves  to  the  per- 
formance of  burthensome  duties,  whilst  the  government  was 
left  at  liberty  to  violate  at  pleasure  that  stipulation  of  the  com- 
pact which  by  far  was  the  most  essential  to  them? 

On  this  part  of  the  subject,  I conclude,  that  congress  has  not 
parted  from,  but  retains,  its  legitimate  power  over  the  deposites; 
that  it  might  modify  or  repeal  altogether  the  clause  of  removal 
in  the  charter;  that  a breach  of  material  stipulations  on  the  part 
of  the  bank  would  authorize  congress  to  change  the  place  of  the 
deposites;  that  a corrupt  collusion,  to  defraud  the  public,  be- 
tween the  bank  and  a secretary  of  the  treasury,  would  be  a 
clear  justification  to  congress  to  direct  a transfer  of  the  public 
deposites;  that  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  is  the  mere  agent 
of  congress,  in  respect  to  the  deposites,  acting  in  subordination 
to  his  principal;  that  it  results  from  the  nature  of  all  agency 
that  it  may  be  revoked,  unless  otherwise  expressly  provided; 
and,  finally,  that  the  principal,  and  much  less  the  agent,  of 
one  party  cannot  justly  or  lawfully  violate  the  compact,  or  any 
of  its  essential  provisions,  whilst  the  other  party  is  in  the  pro- 
gressive and  faithful  performance  of  all  his  engagements. 

If  I am  right,  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  there  is  an  end  of  the 
argument.  There  was  perfect  equality  and  reciprocity  between 
the  two  parties  to  the  compact.  Neither  could  exonerate  him- 
self from  the  performance  of  his  obligations,  whilst  the  other 
was  honestly  proceeding  fairly  to  fulfil  all  his  engagements. 
But  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  concedes  that  the  public  depo- 
sites were  perfectly  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  bank;  that  the  bank 
promptly  met  every  demand  upon  it;  and  that  it  faithfully  per- 
formed all  its  duties.  By  these  concessions,  he  surrenders  the 
whole  argument,  admits  the  complete  obligation  of  the  public 
to  perform  its  part  of  the  compact,  and  demonstrates  that  no 
reasons,  however  plausible  or  strong,  can  justify  an  open  breach 
of  a solemn  national  compact. 

2.  But  he  has  brought  forward  various  reasons  to  palliate  or 
Justify  his  violation  of  the  national  faith;  and  it  is  now  my  pur- 
pose to  proceed,  in  the  second  place,  to  examine  and  consider 
them.  Before  I proceed*to  do  this,  I hope  to  be  allowed  again 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  senate  to  the  nature  of  the  office  of 
secretary  of  the  treasury.  It  is  altogether  financial  and  admi- 
nistrative. His  duties  relate  to  the  financ.es,  their  condition 
and  improvement,  and  to  them  exclusively.  The  act  creating 
the  treasury  department,  and  defining  the  duties  pf  the  secreta- 
ry, demonstrates  this.  He  has  no  legislative  powers;  and  con- 
gress neither  has  nor  could  delegate  any  to  him.  His  powers; 
wherever  given,  and  in  whatever  language  expressed,  must  be 
interpreted  by  his  defined  duties.  Neither  is  the  treasury  de- 
partment an  executive  department.  It  was  expressly  created  not 
to  be  an  executive  department.  It  is  administrative  but  not 
executive.  His  relations  are  positive  and  direct  to  congress,  by 
the  act  of  his  creation,  and  not  to  the  president.  Whenever  he 
is  put  under  the  direction  of  the  president  (as  he  is  by  various 
eubsequent  acts,  especially  those  relating  to  public  loans)  it  is 
done  by  express  provision  of  law,  and  for  specified  purposes. 

With  this  key  to  the  nature  of  the  office  and  the  duties  of  the 
officer,  I will  now  briefly  examine  the  various  reasons  which 
he  assigns  for  the  removal  of  the  public  deposites.  The  first  is 
■the  near  approach  of  the  expiration  of  the  charter.  But  the 
charter  had  yet  to  run  about  two  and  a half  of  the  twenty  years 
to  which  it  was  limited.  During  the  whole  term,  the  public  de- 
posites were  to  continue  to  be  made  with  the  bank.  It  was 
clearly  foreseen,  at  the  commencement  of  the-term,  as  now, 
that  it  would  expire,  and  yet  congress  did  not  then,  and  has 
never  since,  thought  proper  to  provide  for  the  withdrawal  of  the 
deposites  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  charter.  Whence  does 
the  secretary  derive  an  authority  to  do  what  congress  had  never 
done?  Whence  his  power  to  abridge  in  effect  the  period  of  the 
charter,  and  to  limit  it  to  17£  years,  instead  of  twenty?  Was  the 
urgency  for  the  removal  of  the  deposites  so  great  that  he  could 
not  wait  sixty  days,  until  the  assembling  of  congress?  He  ad- 
mits that  they  were  perfectly  safe  in  the  bank;  that  it  promptly 
met  every  demand  upon  it;  and  that  it  faithfully  performed  all 
its  duties.  Why  not,  then  await  the  arrival  of  congress?  The 
last  time  the  house  of  representatives  had  spoken,  among  the 
very  last  acts  ofthe  last  session,  that  house  had  declared  its  full 
confience  in  the  safety  of  the  deposites.  Why  not  wait  Until  it 
could  review  the  subject,  with  all  the  new  light  which  the  se- 


cretary could  throw  upon  it,  and  again  proclaim  its  opinion? 
lie  comes  into  office  on  the  23d  September,  1833* and,  in  three 
days,  with  intuitive  celerity,  he  comprehends  the  whole  of  the 
operations  of  the  complex  department  of  the  treasury,  perceives 
that  the  government,  from  its  origin,  had  been  in  uniform  error, 
and  denounces  the  opinions  of  all  his  predecessors!  And,  has- 
tening to  rectify  universal  wrong,  in  defiance  and  in  contempt 
of  the  resolution  of  the  house,  he  signs  an  order  for  the  removal 
of  the  deposites!  It  was  of  no  consequence  to  him,  whether 
places  of  safety,  in  substitution  of  the  bank  ofthe  United  States, 
could  be  obtained  or  riot;  without  making  essential  precaution- 
ary arrangements,  he  commands  the  removal  almost  instantly 
to  be  made. 

Why,  sir,  if  the  secretary  were  right  in  contending  that  he 
alone  could  order  the  removal,  even  he  admits  that  congress  has 
power  to  provide  for  the  security  of  the  public  money,  in  the 
new  places  to  which  it  might  be  transferred.  If  he  did  not 
deign  to  consult  the  representatives  ofthe  people  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  the  first  step,  did  not  a decent  respect  to  their  anthority 
and  judgment  exact  from  him  a delay,  for  the  brief  term  of  six- 
ty days,  that  they  might  consider  what  was  fitting  to  be  done? 
The  truth  is,  that  the  secretary,  by  law,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  care  and  safe  keeping  of  the  public  money.  As  has  been 
already  shewn,  that  duty  is  specifically  assigned  by  law  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  United  States.  And,  in  assuming  upon  himself 
the  authority  to  provide  other  depositories  than  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  he  alike  trampled  upon  the  duties  of  the  trea- 
surer, and  what  was  due  to  congress.  Can  any  one  doubt  the 
motive  of  this  precipitancy?  Does  any  body  doubt  that  it  was 
to  preclude  the  action  of  congress,  or  to  bring  it  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  executive  veto?  Let  the  two  houses,  or  either  of 
them,  perform  their  duty  to  the  country,  and  we  shall  hereafter 
see  whether,  in  that  respect,  at  least  Mr.  Secretary  will  not  fail 
to  consummate  his  purpose. 

3.  The  next  reason  assigned  for  this  offensive  proceeding,  is 
the  re-election  of  the  present  chief  magistrate.  “I  have  al- 
ways (says  the  secretary),  regarded  the  result  of  the  last  elec- 
tion of  president  of  the  United  States  as  the  declaration  of  a 
majority  of  the  people,  that  the  charter  ought  not  to  be  renew- 
ed.” “Its  voluntary  application  to  congress  for  the  renewal  of 
its  charter  fouryears  before  it  expired,  and  upon  the  eve  of  the 
election  of  president,  was  understood  on  all  sides  as  -bringing 
forward  that  question  for  incidental  decision  at  the  then  ap- 
proaching election.  It  was  accordingly  argued  on  both  sides 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  people,  and  their  verdict  pronounced 
against  the  bank,”  &c.  What  has  the  secretary  to  do  with 
elections?  Do  they  belong  to  the  financial  concerns  of  his  de- 
partment? Why  this  constant  reference  to  the  result  of  the  last 
presidential  election?  Ought  not  the  president  to  be  content 
with  the  triumphant  issue  of  it?  Did  he  want  still  more  votes? 
The  winners  ought  to  forbear  making  any  complaints,  and  be 
satisfied,  whatever  the  losers  may  be.  After  an  election  is 
fairly  terminated,  I have  always  thought  that  the  best  way  was 
to  forget  all  the  incidents  of  the  preceding  canvass,  and  espe- 
cially the  manner  in  which  votes  had  been  cast.  Ifone  has 
been  successful,  that  ought  to  be  sufficient  for  him;  if  defeated, 
regrets  are  unavailing.  Our  fellow  citizens  have  a right  freely 
to  exercise  their  elective  franchise  as  they  please,  and  no  one, 
certainly  no  candidate,  has  any  right  to  complain  about  it. 

But  the  argument  of  the  secretary  is,  that  the  question  of  the 
bank  was  fairly  submitted  to  the  people,  by  the  consent  of  all 
parties,  fully  discussed  before  them,  and  their  verdict  pronounc- 
ed against  the  institution,  in  the  re-electidn  of  the  president. 
His  statement  of  the  case  requires  that  we  should  examine  care- 
fully the  various  messages  ofthe  president  to  ascertain  whether 
the  bank  question  was  fairly  and  frankly  (to  use  a favorite  ex- 
pression ofthe  president)  submitted  by  him  to  the  people  ofthe 
United  States. 

In  his  message  of  1829,  the  president  says:  “The  charter  of 
the  bank  of  the  United  States  expires  in  1836,  and  its  stock- 
holders will  most  probably  apply  for  a renewal  of  their  privile- 
ges. In  order  to  avoid  the  evils  resulting  from  precipitancy  in  a 
measure  involving  such  important  principles,  and  such  deep  pe- 
cuniary interests,  I feel  that  I cannot,  in  justice  to  the  parties 
interested,  too  soon  present  it,  to  the  deliberate  consideration 
of  the  legislature  and  the  people.”  The  charter  had  then  up- 
wards of  six  years  to  run.  Upon  this  solemn  invitation  of  the 
chief  magistrate,  two  years  afterwards,  the  bank  came  forward 
with  an  application  for  renewal.  Then  it  was  discovered  that 
the  application  was  premature.  And  the  bank  was  denounced 
for  accepting  the- very  invitation  which  had  been  formally  giv- 
en: The.  president  proceeds:  “Both  the  constitutionality  and 
the  expediency  of  the  bank  are  well  questioned,  by  a large  por- 
tion of  our  fellow  citizens .”  This  message  was  a non-com- 
mittal. The  president  does  not  announce  clearly  his  own  opi- 
nion, but  states  that  of  a large  portion  of  our  fellow  citizens. 
Now  we  all  know  that  a large  and  highly  respectable  number  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have  always  entertained  an 
opinion  adverse  to  the  bank  on  both  grounds.  The  president 
continues:  “If  such  an  institution  is  deemed  essential  to  the 
fiscal  operations  of  the  government,  I submit  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  legislature  whether  a national  oncj  founded  upon  the  credit, 
of  the  government,  and  its  resources,  might  not  be  devised.” 
Here  again  the  president,  so  far  from  expressing  an  explicit 
opinion  against  all  national  banks,  makes  a hypothetical  ad- 
mission of  the  utility  of  a bank,  and  distinctly  intimates  the 
practicability  of  devising  one  on  the  basis  of  the  credit  and  re- 
sources of  the  government. 
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In  his  message  of  1830,  speaking  of  the  bank,  the  president 
says,  “nothing  has  occurred  to  lessen,  in  any  degree,  the  dan- 
gers which  many  of  our  citizens  apprehend  from  that  institu- 
tion, as  at  ‘present  organized.  In  the  spirit  of  improvement  and 
compromise,  which  distinguishes  our  country  and  its  institutions, 
it  becomes  its  to  inquire  whether  it  be  not  possible  to  secure  the 
advantages  afforded  by  the  present  bank  through  the  agency  of 
a bank  of  the  United  States,  so  modified  in  its  principles  and 
structure,  as  to  obviate  constitutional  and  other  objections.” 
Here,  again,  the  president  recites  the  apprehensions  of  “many 
of  our  citizens,”  rather  than  avows  his  own  opinion.  Again  his 
message  is  non-committal.  lie  admits  indeed  “the  advatages 
afforded  by  the  present  bank,”  but  suggests  an  inquiry  whether 
it  be  possible,  (of  course  doubting),  to  secure  them  by  a bank 
differently  constructed.  And  towards  the  conclusion  of  that 
part  of  the  message,  his  language  fully  justifies  the  implication, 
that  it  was  not  to  the  bank  itself,  but  to  “its  present  form,”  that 
he  objected. 

The  message  of  1831,  when  treating  of  the  bank,  was  very 
brief:  “entertaining  the  opinions  (says  the  president)  heretofore 
expressed  in  relation  to  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  as  at  pre- 
sent organized ” — [non-committal  once  more:  and  what  that 
means, "Mr.  President,  nobody  better  know  than  you  and  I — 
cheering  in  the  galleries]— “l  felt  it  my  duty,  in  my  former  mes- 
sages, frank  to  disclose  thcm.’>’>  [Frank  disclosures!]  Now,  sir, 
1 recollect  perfectly  well  the  impressions  made  on  my  mind,  and 
on  those  of  other  senators  with  whom  I conversed,  immediate- 
ly after  that  message  was  read.  We  thought  and  said  to  each 
other,  the  president  has  left  a door  open  to  pass  out.  It  is  not 
the  bank;  it  is  not  any  bank  of  the  United  States  to  which  he  is 
opposed,  but  it  is  to  the  particular  organization  of  the  existing 
bank.  And  we  all  concluded  that,  if  amendments  could  be 
made  to  the  charter  satisfactory  to  the  president,  he  would  ap- 
prove a bill  for  its  renewal. 

We  come  now  to  the  famous  message  of  July,  1832,  negativ- 
ing the  bill  to  recharter  the  bank.  Here,  it  might  be  expected, 
we  shall  certainly  find  clear  opinions,  unequivocally  expressed. 
The  president  cannot  elude  the  question.  He  must  now  be 
perfectly/ranft.  We  shall  presently  see.  He  says:  “a  bank  of 
the  United  States  is,  in  many  respects,  convenient  to  the  go- 
vernment, and  useful  to  the  people.  Entertaining  this  opinion, 
and  deeply  impressed  with  the  belief  that  some  of  the  powers 
and  privileges  possessed  by  the  existing  bank,  are  unauthorised 
by  the  constitution,”  &c.  “I  felt  it  my  duty,  at  an  early  period 
of  my  administration,  to  call  the  attention  of  congress  to  the 
practicability  of  organizing  an  institution,  combining  all  its  ad- 
vantages, and  obviating  these  objections.  I sincerely  regret, 
that  in  the  act  before  me  I can  perceive  none  of  those  modifica- 
tions,”  &c.  “That  a bank  of  the  United  States,  competent  to 
-all  the  duties  which  may  be  required  by  the  government,  might 
be  so  organized  as  not  to  infringe  on  our  own  delegated  powers, 
or  the  reserved  rights  of  the  states,  I do  not  entertain  a doubt. 
Flad  the  executive  been  called  on  to  furnish  the  project  of  such 
an  institution,  the  duty  would  have  been  cheerfully  performed.” 
The  message  is  principally  employed  in  discussing  the  objec- 
tions which  the  president  entertained  to  the  particular  provi- 
sions of  the  charter,  and  not  to  the  bank  itself;  such  as  the  right 
of  foreigners  to  hold  stock  in  it;  its  exemption  from  state  taxa- 
tion; its  capacity  to  hold  real  estate,  &c.  &c.  Does  the  presi- 
dent, even  in  this  message,  array  himself  in  opposition  to  any 
bank  of  the  United  States?  Does  he  even  oppose  himself  to  the 
existing  bank  under  every  organization  of  which  it  is  suscepti- 
ble? On  the  contrary,  does  he  not  declare  that  he  does  not  en- 
tertain a doubt  that  a bank  may  be  constitutionally  organized? 
Does  he  not  even  rebuke  congress  for  not  calling  on  him  to  fur- 
nish a project  of  a bank,  which  he  would  have  cheerfully  sup- 
plied? Is  it  not  fairly  deducilde,  from  the  message,  that  the 
charter  of  the  present  bank  might  have  been  so  amended  as  to 
have  secured  the  president’s  approbation  to  the  institution?  So 
far  was  the  message  from  being  decisive  against  all  banks  of  the 
United  States,  or  against  the  existing  bank,  under  any  modifica- 
tion, the  president  expressly. declares  that  the  question  was  ad- 
journed. He  says:  “a  general  discussion  will  now  take  place, 
eliciting  new  light,  and  settling  important  principles;  and  a new 
congress,  elected  in  the  midst  of  such  discussion,  ai  d furnish- 
ing an  equal  representation  of  the  people,  according  to  the  last 
census , will  bear  to  the  capitol  the  verdict  of  public  opinion,  and 
I doubt  not  bring  this  important  question  to  a satisfactory  re- 
sult.” 

This  review  of  the  various  messages  of  the  president,  conclu- 
sively evinces  that  they  were  far  from  expressing,  frankly  and 
decisively,  any  opinions  of  the  chief  magistrate,  except  that  lie 
was  opposed  to  the  amendments  of  the  charter  contained  in  the 
bill  submitted  to  him  for  its  renewal,  and  that  he  required  fur- 
ther amendments.  It  demonstrates  that  lie  entertained  no  doubt 
that  it  was  practicable  and  desirable  to  establish  a bank  of  the 
United  States;  it  justified  the  hope  that  he  might  be  ultimately 
reconciled  to  the  continuation  of  the  present  bank,  with  suitable 
modifications;  and  it  expressly  proclaimed  that  the  whole  sub- 
ject was  adjourned  to  the  new  congress,  to  b&assembled  under 
the  last  census.  If  the  parts  of  the  messages  which  I have  cit- 
ed, or  other  expressions,  in  the  same  document,  be  doubtful,  or 
susceptible  of  a different  interpretation,  the  review  is  sufficient 
for  my  purpose;  which  is,  to  refute  the  argument  so  confidently 
advanced,  that  the  president’s  opinion,  in  opposition  to  the  pre- 
sent or  any  other  bank  of  the  United  States,  was  frankly  and 
fairly  stated  to  tlje  people,  prior  to  the  late  election,  was  fully 
understood  and  finally  decided  by  them. 


Accordingly,  in  the  canvass  which  ensued,  it  was  boldly  as- 
serted by  the  partisans  of  the  president  that  he  was  not  opposed 
to  a bank  of  the  United  States,  nor  to  the  existing  bank,  with 
proper  amendments.  They  maintained,  at  least  wherever  those 
friendly  to  a national  bank,  were  in  the  majority,  that  his  re- 
election  would  be  followed  by  a recharter  of  the  bank,  with  pro- 
per amendments.  They  dwelt,  it  is  true,  with  great  earnest- 
ness, upon  his  objections  to  the  bank,  as  at  present  modified, 
and  especially  to  the  pernicious  influence  of  foreigners  in  hold- 
ing stock  in  it;  but  they  nevertheless  contended  that  these  ob- 
jections would  be  cured,  if  he  was  re-elected,  and  the  bank  sus- 
tained. I appeal  to  the  whole  senate,  to  my  colleague,  to  the 
people  of  Kentucky,  and  especially  to  the  citizens  of  the  city  of 
Louisville,  for  the  correctness  of  this  statement. 

After  all  this,  was  it  anticipated  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  that,  in  the  re-election  of  the  president,  they  were  decid- 
ing against  an  institution  of  such  vital  importance?  Could  they 
have  imagined  that,  after  an  express  adjournment  of  the  whole 
matter  to  a new  congress,  by  the  president  himself,  he  would 
have  prejudged  the  action  of  this  new  congress,  and  pronounc- 
ed that  a question,  expressly  by  himself  referred  to  its  authority, 
was  previously  settled  by  the  people?  He  claimed  no  such  re- 
sult in  his  message,  immediately  after  the  re-election;  although 
in  it  he  denounced  the  bank  as  an  unsafe  depository  of  the  pub- 
lic money,  and  invited  congress  to  investigate  its  condition. 
The  president,  then,  and  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  are  with- 
out all  color  of  justification  for  their  assertions,  that  the  ques- 
tion of  bank  or  no  bank  was  fully  and  fairly  submitted  to  the 
people,  and  a decision  pronounced  against  it  by  them. 

Sir,  I am  surprised  and  alarmed  at  the  new  source  of  execu- 
tive power,  which  is  found  in  the  result  of  a presidential  elec- 
tion. I had  supposed  that  the  constitution  and  the  laws  were 
the  sole  source  of  executive  authority;  that  the  constitution 
could  only  be  amended  in  the  mode  which  it  has  itself  prescrib- 
ed; that  the  issue  of  a presidential  election,  was  merely  to  place 
the  chief  magistrate  in  the  post  assigned  to  him;  and  that  he 
had  neither  more  nor  less  power,  in  consequence  of  the  election, 
than  the  constitution  defines  and  delegates.  But  it  seems  that 
if,  prior  to  an  election,  certain  opinions,  no  matter  how  ambigu- 
ously put  forth  by  a candidate,  are  known  to  the  people,  these 
loose  opinions,  in  virtue  of  the  election,  incorporate  themselves 
with  the  constitution,  and  afterwards  are  to  be  regarded  and 
expounded  as  parts  of  the  instrument! 

4.  The  public  money  ought  not,  the  secretary  thinks,  to  re- 
main in  the  bank  until  the  last  moment  of  the  existence  of  the 
charter.  But  that  was  not  the  question  which  he  had  to  decide 
on  the  26th  September  last.  The  real  question  then  was,  could 
he  not  wait  sixty  days  for  the  meeting  of  congress?  There 
were  many  last  moments,  near  two  years  and  a half,  between 
the  26th  of  September  and  the  day  of  the  expiration  of  the  char- 
ter, But  why  not  let  the  public  money  remain  in  the  bank  un- 
til the  last  day  of  the  charter?  It  is  a part  of  the  charter  that  it 
shall  so  remain;  and  congress  having  so  ordered  it,  the  secre- 
tary ought  to  have  acquiesced  in  the  will  of  congress,  unless 
the  exigency  had  arisen  on  which  alone  Jt  was  supposed  his 
power  over  the  deposites  would  be  exercised.  The  secretary 
is  greatly  mistaken,  in  believing  that  the  bank  will  be  less  se- 
cure in  the  last  hours  of  its  existence  than  previously.  It  will 
then  be  collecting  its  resources,  with  a view  to  the  immediate 
payment  of  its  notes,  and  the  ultimate  division  among  the  stock- 
holders of  their  capital;  and  at  no  period  of  its  existence  will  it 
be  so  strong  and  able  to  pay  all  demands  upon  it.  As  to  the  de- 
preciation in  the  value  of  its  notes  in  the  interior,  at  that  time, 
why,  sir,  is  the  secretary  possessed  of  the  least  knowledge  of 
the  course  of  the  trade  of  the  interior,  and  especially  of  the 
western  states?  If  he  had  any,  he  could  not  have  made  such  a 
suggestion.  When  the  bank  itself  is  not  drawing,  its  notes  form 
the  best  medium  of  remittance  from  the  interior  to  the  Atlantic 
capitals.  They  are  sought  after  by  merchants  and  traders  with 
avidity,  are  never  below  par,  and  in  the  absence  of  bank  drafts 
may  command  a premium.  This  will  continue  to  be  the  case 
as  long  as  the  charter  endures,  and  especially  during  the  last 
moments  of  its  existence,  when  its  ability  will  be  unquestiona- 
ble, Philadelphia  being  the  place  of  the  redemption;  whilst  the 
notes  themselves  will  be  receivable  in  all  the  large  cities  in  pay- 
ment of  duties. 

5.  The  secretary  asserts  that  “it  is  well  understood  that  the 
superior  credit  heretofore  enjoyed  by  the  notes  of  the  bank  of 
the  United  States,  was  not  founded  on  any  particular  confidence 
in  its  management  or  solidity.  It  was  occasioned  altogether  by 
the  agreement  on  behalf  of  the  public,  in  the  act  of  incorpora- 
tion, to  receive  them  in  all  payments  to  the  United  States.” — I 
have  rarely  seen  any  state  paper  characterised  by  so  little  gra- 
vity, dignity  and  circumspection,  as  the  report  displays,  The 
secretary  is  perfectly  reckless  in  his  assertions  of  matters  of 
fact,  and  culpably  loose  in  his  reasoning.  Can  he  believe  the 
assertion  which  he  has  made?  Can  he  believe,  for  example, 
that  if  the  notes  of  the  bank  of  the  Metropolis  were  made  te- 
ceivable  in  all  payments  to  the  government,  they  would  ever 
acquire,  at  home  and  abroad,  the  credit  and  confidence  which 
are  attached  to  those  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States?  If  he 
had  stated  that  the  faculty  mentioned,  was  one  of  the  elements 
of  the  great  credit  of  those  notes,  the  statement  would  have  been 
true;  but  who  can  agree  with  him,  that  it  is  the  sole  cause? 
The  credit  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  results  from  the 
large  amount  of  its  capital;  from  the  great  ability  and  integrity 
with  tvhich  it  has  been  administered;  from  the  participation  of 
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the  government  in  its  affairs;  from  its  advantageous  location; 
from  its  being  the  place  of  deposite  of  the  public  moneys,  and 
its  notes  being  receivable  in  all  payments  to  the  government; 
and  from  its  being  emphatically  the  bank  of  the  United  States. 
This  latter  circumstance  arranges  it  with  the  banks  of  England, 
France,  Amsterdam,  Genoa,  &e. 

6.  The  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  accommodations  of 
the  bank  to  its  individual  customers,  are  held  up  by  the  secre- 
tary, in  bold  relief,  as  evidences  of  misconduct,  which  justified 
his  withdrawal  of  the  deposites.  He  represents  the  bank  as 
endeavoring  to  operate  on  the  public,  by  alternate  bribery  and 
oppression,  with  the  same  object,  in  both  cases,  of  influencing 
the  election  or  the  administration  of  the  president.  Why  this 
perpetual  reference  of  all  the  operations  of  the  institution  to 
the  executive?  Why  does  the  executive  tlfink  of  nothing  but 
itself?  It  is  I!  It  is  I ! It  is  1,  that  is  meant,  appears  to  be 
the  constant  exclamation.  Christianity  and  charity  enjoin  us 
never  to  ascribe  a bad  motive,  if  we  can  suppose  a good  one. 
The  bank  is  a moneyed  corporation,  whose  profits  result  from 
its  business.  If  that  be  extensive,  it  makes  better;  if  limited, 
less  profit.  Its  interest  is  to  make  the  greatest  amount  of  divi- 
dends which  it  can  safely.  And  all  its  actions  may  be  more 
certainly  ascribed  to  that  than  any  other  principle.  The  admi- 
nistration must  have  a poor  opinion  of  the  virtue  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  if  it  supposes  that 
their  judgments  are  to  be  warped,  and  their  opinions  control- 
led, by  any  scale  of  graduated  bank  accommodations.  The 
bank  must  have  a still  poorer  conception  of  its  duty  to  the 
stockholder,  if  it  were  to  regulate  its  issues  by  the  uncertain 
and  speculative  standard  of  political  effect,  rather  than  a posi- 
tive arithmetical  rule  for  the  computation  of  interest. 

As  to  the  alleged  extension  of  tiie  business  of  the  bank,  it 
has  been  again  and  again  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the 
payment  of  the  public  debt,  and  the  withdrawal  from  Europe 
of  considerable  sums,  which  threw  into  its  vaults  a large 
amount  of  funds,  which,  to  be  productive,  must  be  emplbye'd; 
and,  as  the  commercial  wants,  proceeding  from  extraordinary 
activity  of  business,  created  great  demands,  about  the  same  pe- 
riod, for  bank  accommodations,  the  institution  naturally  en- 
larged its  transactions.  It  would  have  been  treacherous  to  the 
best  interests  of  its  constituents,  if  it  had  not  done  so.  The 
recent  contraction  of  its  business  is  the  result  of  an  obvious 
cause.  Notwithstanding  the  confidence  in  it,  manifested  by 
one  of  the  last  acts  of  the  last  house  of  representatives,  con- 
gress had  scarcely  left  the  district  before  measures  were  put  in 
operation  to  circumvent  its  authority.  Denunciations  and 
threats  were  put  forth  against  it.  Rumors,  stamped  with  but 
too  much  authority,  were  circulated,  of  the  intention  of  the  ex- 
ecutive to  disregard  the  admonition  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives. An  agent  was  sent  out — and  then  such  an  agent— [ Here 
Mr.  Clay  was  interrupted  with  bursts  of  applause  from  the  gal- 
leries, which  occasioned  the  interference  of  the  vice  president] 
to  sound  the  local  institutions  as  to  the  terms  on  which  they 
would  receive  the  deposites.  Was  the  bank,  who  could  not  be 
ignorant  of  all  this,  to  sit  carelessly  by,  without  taking  any  pre- 
cautionary measures?  The  prudent  mariner,  when  he  sees  the 
coming  storm,  furls  his  sails,  and  prepares  for  all  its  rage.  The 
bank  knew  that  the  executive  was  in  open  hostility  to  it,  and 
that  it  had  nothing  to  expect  from  its  forbearance.  It  had 
numerous  points  to  defend,  the  strength  or  weakness  of  all 
of  which  was  well  known  from  its  weekly  returns  to  the  se- 
cretary, and  it  could  not  possibly  know  at  which  the  first  mor- 
tal stroke  would  be  aimed.  If,  on  the  20th  of  September  last, 
instead  of  the  manifesto  of  the  president  against  the  bank,  he 
had  officially  announced  that  he  did  not  mean  to  make  war 
upon  the  bank,  and  intended  to  allow  the  public  deposites  to 
remain  until  the  pleasure  of  congress  was  expressed,  public 
confidence  would  have  been  assured  and  unshaken,  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country  condoned  in  quiet  and  prosperity,  and  the 
numerous  bankruptcies  in  our  commercial  cities  averted.  The 
wisdom  of  human  actions  is  better  known  in  their  results  than 
at  their  inception.  That  of  the  bank  is  manifest  from  all  that 
has  happened,  and  especially  from  its  actual  condition  of  per- 
fect security. 

t.  The  secretary  complains  of  misconduct  of  the  bank  in  de- 
legating to  the  committee  of  exchange  the  transaction  of  4m 
portant  business,  and  in  that  committee  being  appointed  by  the 
president  and  not  the  board,  by  which  the  government  direc- 
tors have  been  excluded.  The  directors  who  compose  the 
board  meet  only  periodically.  Deriving  no  compensation  from 
their  places,  which  the  charter  indeed  prohibits  them  from  re- 
ceiving, it  cannot  be  expected  that  they  should  be  constantly  in 
session.  They  must,  necessarily,  therefore,  devolve  a great 
part  of  the  business  of  the  bank  in  its  details,’  upon  the  officers 
and  servants  of  the  corporation.  It  is  sufficient,  if  the  board 
controls,  governs  and  directs  the  whole  machine.  The  most 
important  operation  of  a bank  is  that  of  paying  out  its  cash,  and 
that  the  cashier  or  teller,  and  not  the  board,  performs.  As  to 
committees  of  exchange,  the  board,  not  being  ahvays  in  ses- 
sion, it  is  evident  that  the  convenience  of  the  public  requires 
that  there  should  be  some  authority  at  the  bank  daily,  to  pass 
daily  upon  bills,  either  in  the  sale  or  purchase,  as  the  wants  of 
the  community  require.  Every  bank,  I believe,  that  does  bu- 
siness to  any  extent,  has  a committee  of  exchange  similar  to 
that  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States.  In  regard  to  the  mode 
of  appointment,  by  the  president  of  the  board,  it  is  in  confor- 
mity with  the  invariable  usage  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
with  the  practice  of  the  senate  for  several  years,  and  until  al- 


tered at  the  commencement  of  this  session,  with  the  usage  in  a 
great  variety,  if  not  all,  of  the  state  legislatures,  and  with  that 
which  prevails  in  our  popular  assemblies.  The  president, 
speaker,  chairman,  moderator,  almost  uniformly  appoints  com- 
mittees. That  none  of  the  government  directors  have  been  on 
the  committee  of  exchange,  has  proceeded,  it  is  to  be  presum- 
ed, from  their  not  being  entitled,  from  their  skill  and  experi- 
ence and  standing  in  society,  to  be  put  there.  The  government 
directors  stand  upon  the  same  equal  footing  with  those  appoint- 
ed by  the  stockholders.  When  appointed,  they  are  thrown 
into  the  mass,  and  must  take  their  fair  chances  with  their  col- 
leagues. If  the  president  of  the  United  States  will  nominate 
men  of  high  character  and  credit,  of  known  experience  and 
knowledge  in  business,  they  will  no  doubt  be  placed  in  corres- 
ponding stations.  If  he  appoints  different  men  he  cannot  ex- 
pect.it.  Banks  are  exactly  the  places  where  currency  and  va- 
lue are  well  understood  and  duly  estimated.  A piece  of  coin, 
having  even  the  stamp  of  the  government,  will  not  pass  unless 
the  metal. is  pure. 

8.  The  French  bill  forms  another  topic  of  great  complaint 
with  the  secretary.  The  state  of  the  case  is,  that  the  govern- 
ment sold  to  the  bank  a bill  on  that  of  France  for  $900,000, 
which  the  bank  sold  in  London,  whence  it  was  sent  by  the  pur- 
chaser to  Paris  to  receive  the  amount.  When  the  bank  pur- 
chased the  bili,  it  paid  the  amount  to  the  government,  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  passed  it  to  the  credit  of  the  treasury,  to  be 
used  on  demand.  The  bill  was  protested  in  Paris,  and  the 
agents  of  the  bank,  to  avoid  its  being  liable  to  damages,  took 
up  the  bill  on  account  of  the  bank.  The  bill  being  thus  disho- 
nored, the  bank  comes  back  on  the  drawer,  and  demands  the 
customary  damages  due,  according  to  the  course  of  all  such 
transactions.  The  complaint  of  the  secretary  is,  that  the  bank 
took  up  the  bill  to  save  its  own  credit,  and  that  it  did  not  do  it 
on  account  of  the  government;  in  other  words,  that  the  bank 
did  not  advance  at  Paris  $900,000  to  the  government,  on  ac- 
count of  a bill  for  which  it  had  already  paid  every  dollar  at  Phi- 
ladelphia. Why,  sir,  has  the  secretary  read  the  charter?  If  he 
has,  he  must  have  known  that  the  bank  could  not  have  ad- 
vanced the  $900,000  for  the  government,  at  Paris,  without  sub- 
jecting itself  to  a penalty  of  three  times  the  amount  ($2,700,000). 
The  13th  section  of  the  charter  is  express  and  positive:  “That 
if  the  said  corporation  shall  advance  or  lend  any  sum  of  money 
for  the  use  or  on  account  of  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
to  an  amount  exceeding  $500,000,”  all  persons  concerned  in 
making  such  unlawful  advance  or  loan,  shall  forfeit  treble  the 
amount,  one-fifth  to  the  informer,  &c. 

9.  The  last  reason  which  I shall  notice  of  the  secretary,  is, 
that  this  ambitious  corporation  aspires  to  possess  political  pow- 
er. Those  in  the  actual  possession  of  power,  especially  when 
they  have  grossly  abused  it,  are  perpetually  dreading  its  loss. 
The  miser  does  not  cling  to  his  treasure  with  a more  death  like 
grasp.  Their  suspicions  are  always  active  and  on  the  alert. 
In  every  form  they  behold  a rival,  and  every  breeze  comes 
charged  with  alarm  and  dread.  A thousand  spectres  glide  be- 
fore their  affrighted  imaginations,  and  they  see,  in  every  at- 
tempt to  enlighten  those  who  have  placed  them  in  office,  a si- 
nister design  to  snatch  from  them  their  authority.  On  what 
other  principles  can  we  account  for  the  extravagant  charges 
brought  forward  by  the  secretary  against  the  bank?  More 
groundless  and  reckless  assertions  than  those  which  he  has  al- 
lowed himself  to  embody  in  his  report  never  were  presented  to 
a deceived,  insulted  and  outraged  people.  Suffer  me,  sir,  to 
groupe  some  of  them:  He  asserts,  “that  there  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  the  bank  has  used  its  means  to  obtain  politi- 
cal power;”  that,  in  the  presidential  election,  “the  bank  took 
an  open  and  direct  interest,  demonstrating  that  it  was  using  its 
money  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a hold  upon  the  people  of 
this  country;”  that  it  “entered  the  political  arena;”  that  it  cir- 
culated publications  containing  “attacks  on  the  officers  of  go- 
vernment;” that  “it  is  now  openly  in  the  field  as  a political  par- 
tisan;” that  there  are  “positive  proof s”  of  the  efforts  of  the  bank 
to  obtain  power.  And,  finally,  he  concludes,  as  a demonstrat- 
ed proposition,  “Fourthly,  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to 
shew  that  the  bank  has  been  and  still  is  seeking  to  obtain  poli- 
tical power,  and  has  used  its  money  for  the  purpose  of  influ- 
encing the  election  of  the  public  servants.” 

After  all  this,  who  can  doubt  that  this  ambitious  corporation 
is  a candidate  for  the  next  presidency?  Or,  if  it  can  moderate 
its  lofty  pretensions,  that  it  means  at  least  to  go  for  the  office  of 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  upon  the  next  removal?  But,  sir, 
where  are  the  proofs  of  these  political  designs?  Can  any  thing 
be  more  reckless  than  these  confident  assertions  of  the  secre- 
tary? Let  us  have  the  proofs;  I call  for  the  proofs.  The  bank 
has  been  the  constant  object,  for  years  of  vituperation  and  ca- 
lumny. It  has  been  assailed  in  every  form  of  bitterness  and 
malignity.  Its  operations  have  been  misrepresented;  its  credit 
and  the  public  confidence  in  its  integrity  and-solidiiy  attempted 
to  be  destroyed;  and  the  character  of  its  officers  assailed.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  ithas  dared  to  defend  itself.  It  has 
circulated  public  documents,  speeches  of  members  of  congress, 
reports  made  by  chairmen  of  committees,  friends  of  the  admi- 
nistration, and  other  papers.  And,  as  it  wa3  necessary  to  make 
the  defence  commensurate  with  the  duration  and  the  extensive 
theatre  of  the  attack,  it  has  been  compelled  to  incur  a heavy 
expense  to  save  itself  from  threatened  destruction.  It  has  open- 
ly avowed,  and  yet  avows,  its  right  and  purpose  to  defend  itself. 
All  this  was  known  to  the  last  congress.  Not  a solitary  mate- 
rial fact  has  been  since  disclosed.  And  when  before,  in  a coun- 
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try  where  the  press  is  free,  was  it  deemed  criminal  for  any  body 
to  defend  itself?  Who  invested  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
witli  power  to  interpose  himself  between  the  people  and  light 
and  intelligence?  Who  gave  him  the  right  to  dictate  what  in- 
formation shall  be  communicated  to  the  people  and  by  whom? 
Whence  does  he  derive  his  jurisdiction?  Who  made  him  cen- 
sor of  the  public  press?  From  what  new  sedition  law  does  he 
deduce  his  authority?  Is  the  superintendence  of  the  American 
press  a part  of  the  financial  duty  of  a secretary  of  the  treasury? 
Why  did  he  not  lay  the  whole  case  before  congress,  and  invite 
the  revival  of  the  old  sedition  law?  Why  anticipate  the  arrival 
of  their  session?  Why  usurp  the  authority  of  the  only  depart- 
ment of  the  government  competent  to  apply  a remedy,  if  there 
be  any  power  to  abridge  the  freedom  of  the  press?  If  the  se- 
cretary wishes  to  purify  the  press,  he  has  a most  Herculean 
duty  before  him.  And  when  he  sallies  out  on  his  Quixotic  ex- 
pedition, he  had  better  begin  with-  the  Augean  stable,  the  press 
nearest  to  him,  his  organ,  as  most  needing  purification. 

I have  done  with  the  secretary’s  reasons.  They  have  been 
weighed  and  found  wanting.  There  was  not  only  no  finan- 
cial motive  for  his  acting— the  sole  motive  which  he  could 
officially  entertain — but  every  financial  consideration  forbade 
him  to  act.  I proceed  now,  in  the  third  and  last  place,  to  exa- 
mine the  manner  in  which  he  has  exercised  his  power  over  the 
deposites. 

3.  The  whole  people  of  the  United  States  derive  an  interest 
from  the  public  deposites  in  the  bank,  of  the  United  States,  as 
a stockholder,  in  that  institution.  The  bank  is  enabled, 
through  its  branches,  to  throw  capital  into  those  paits  of  the 
union  where  it  is  most  needed.  Thus  it  distributes  and  equal- 
izes the  advantages  accruing  from  the  collection  of  a large  pub- 
lic revenue,  and  the  consequent  public  deposites.  Thus  it 
neutralizes  the  injustice  which  would  otherwise  flow  from  the 
people  of  the  west  and  the  interior  paying  their  full  proportion 
of  the  public  burthens,  without  deriving  any  corresponding  be- 
nefit from  the  circulation  and  deposites  of  the  public  revenue. 
The  use  of  the  capital  of  the  bank  has  been  signally  beneficial 
to  the  west.  We  there  want  capital,  domestic,  foreign — any 
capital  that We  can  honestly  get.  We  want  it  to  stimulate  en- 
terprise, to  give  activity  to  business,  and  to  develop  the  vast  re- 
sources which  the  bounty  of  nature  has  concentrated  in  that  re- 
gion. But,  by  the  secretary’s  financial  arrangements,  the  twen- 
ty-five or  thirty  millions  of  the  public  revenue  collected  from 
all  the  people  of  the  United  States  (including  those  of  the  west) 
wilt  be  retained  in  a few  Atlantic  ports.  Each  port  will  en- 
gross the  public  moneys  there  collected.  And,  as  that  of  New 
York  collects  about  one  half  of  the  public  revenue,  all  the  peo 
pie  of  the  United  States  will  be  laid  under  contribution,  not  for 
the  sake  of  the  people  of  the  city  of  New  York,  but  of  two  or 
three  banks  in  that  city,  in  which  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  collectively,  have  not  a particle  of  interest;  banks,  the 
stock  in  which  is  or  may  be  held  by  foreigners, 

Three  months  have  elapsed,  and  the  secretary  has  not  yet 
found  places  of  deposite  for  the  public  moneys,  as  substitutes 
for  the  bank  of  the  United  States.  He  tells  us,  in  his  report  of 
yesterday,  that  the  bank  at  Charleston,  to  which  he  applied  to 
receive  them,  declined  the  custody,  and  that  he  has  yet  found 
no  other  bank  willing  to  assume  it.  But  he  states  that  the  pub- 
lic interest  does  not  in  consequence  suffer.  No!  What  is  done 
with  the  public  moneys  constantly  receiving  in  the  important 
port  of  Charleston,  the  largest  port  (New  Orleans  excepted), 
from  the  Potomac  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico?  What  with  tire  reve- 
nue bonds?  It  appears  that  he  has  not  yet  received  the  char- 
ters from  all  the  banks  selected  as  places  of  deposite.  Can  any 
thing  be  more  improvident  than  that  the  secretary  should  un- 
dertake to  contract  with  banks,  without  knowing  their  power 
and  capacity  to  contract  by  their  charters.  That  be  should 
venture  to  deposite  the  people’s  money  in  banks,  without  a full 
knowledge  of  every  thing  respecting  their  actual  condition? 
But  he  has  found  some  banks  willing  to  receive  the  public  de- 
posites, and  he  has  entered  into  contracts  will)  them.  And  the 
very  first  step  he  Jias  taken  has  been  in  direct  violation  of  an 
express  and  positive  .statute  of  the  United  States.  By  the  act  of 
the  1st  May,  1820,  sixth  section,  it  is  enacted,  ‘-'that  no'con- 
tract  shall  hereafter  be  made  by  the  secretary  of  state,  or  of  the 
treasury , or  of  the  department  of  war,  or  of  the  navy,  except 
under  a law  authorising  the  same,  or  under  an  appropriation 
adequate  to  its  fulfilment;  and  excepting,  also,  contracts  for  the 
subsistence  and  clothing  of  the  army  or  navy,  and  contracts  by 
the  quarter  master’s  department,  which  may  be  made  by  the 
secretaries  of  those  departments.”  Now,  sir,  what  law  autho- 
rised these  contracts  with  the  local  banks,  made  by  the  secre-, 
tary  of  the  treasury ? The  argument,  if  I understand  the  argu- 
ment intended  to  be  employed  on  the  other  side,  is  this:  that, 
by  the  bank  charter,  the  secretary  is  authorised  to  remove  the 
public  deposites,  and  that  includes  the  power  in  question?  But 
the  act  establishing  the  treasury  department  confides,  express- 
ly, the  safe  keeping  of  the  public  moneys  of  the  United  States 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States,  and  not  to  the  secretary; 
and  the  treasurer,  not  the  secretary,  gives  a bond  for  the  fideli- 
ty with  which  he  shall  keep  them.  The  moment,  therefore, 
that  they  are  withdrawn  from  the  bank  of  the  United  States, 
they  are  placed,  by  law,  under  the  charge  and  responsibility  of 
the  treasurer  and  bis  band,  and  not  of  the  secretary,  who  has 
given  no  bond.  But  let  us  trace  this  argument  a little  further. 
The  power  to  remove  the  deposites,  says  the  secretary,  from  a 
given  place,  implies  the  power  to  designate  the  place  to  which 
they  shall  be  removed.  And  this  implied  power  to  designate 


the  place  to  which  they  shall  be  removed,  implies  the  power  ter 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  contract  with  the  new  banks  of 
deposite.  And,  on  this  third  link,  in  the  chain  of  implications, 
a fourth  is  constructed,  to  dispense  with  the  express  duties  of 
the  t reasurer  of  the  United  States,  defined  in  a positive  statute; 
and  yet  a fifth,  to  repeal  a positive  statute  of  congress,  passed 
four  years  afteV  the  passage  of  the  law  containing  the  parent 
source  of  this  most  extraordinary  chain  of  implications.  The 
exceptions  i n the  act  of  1820,  prove  the  inflexibility  of  the  rule 
which  it  prescribes.  Annual  appropriations  are  made  for  the 
clothing  and  subsistence  of  the  army  and  navy.  These  appro- 
priations might  have  been  supposed  to  be  included  in  a power 
to  contract  for  those  articles,  notwithstanding  the  prohibitory 
clause  in  that  act.  But  congress  thought  otherwise,  and  there- 
fore expressly  provided  for  the  exceptions.  It  must  be  admit- 
ted that  our  clerk  (as  the  late  governor  Robinson,  of  Louisiana, 
one  of  the  purest  republicans  I have  ever  known,  used  to  call 
a secretary  of  the  treasury),  tramples  with  very  little  ceremony 
upon  the  duties  of  the  treasurer,  and  of  the  acts  of  the  congress 
of  the  United  States,  when  they  come  in  his  way. 

These  contracts,  therefore,  between  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  and  the  iocal  banks  are  mere  nullities,  and  absolutely 
void,  enforceable  in  no  court  of  justice  whatever,  for  two  caus- 
es— 1st.  Because  they  are  made  in  violation  of  the  act  of  the 
1st  May,  1820:  and  2d!y,  because  the  treasurer,  and  not  the  se- 
cretary of  the  treasury,  alone  had,  if  any  federal  officer  pos- 
sessed, the  power  to  contract  with  the  local  banks.  And  here 
again  we  perceive  the  necessity  there  was  for  avoiding  the  pre- 
cipitancy with  which  the  executive  acted,  and  for  awaiting  the 
meeting  of  congress.  Congress  could  have  deliberately  review- 
ed the  previous  legislation,  decided  upon  the  expediency  of  a 
transfer  of  the  public  deposites,  and  if  deemed  proper,  could 
have  passed  the  new  laws  adapted  to  the  new  condition  of  the 
treasury.  It  could  have  decided  whether  the  local  banks 
should  pay  any  bonus,  or  pay  any  interest,  or  diffuse  the  public 
deposites  throughout  the  United  States,  so  as  to  secure  among 
all  their  parts  equality  of  benefits  as  Well  as'of  burthens,  and 
provided  for  ample  guaranties  for  the  safety  of  the  public  mo- 
neys in  their  new  depositories. 

But  let  us  now  inquire  whether  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
has  exercised  his  usurped  authority,  in  the  formation  of  these 
contracts,  with  prudence  and  discretion.  Having  substituted 
himself  to  congress  and  to  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States, 
he  ought  at  least  to  show  that,  in  the  stipulations  of  the  con- 
tracts  themselves,  he  has  guarded  the  public  moneys  and  pro- 
vided for  the  public  interests.  I will  examine  the  contract 
with  the  Girard  bank  of  Philadelphia,  which  is  presented  as  a 
specimen  of  the  contracts  with  the  Atlantic  banks.  The  first 
stipulation  limits  the  duty  of  the  local  bank  to  receive  in  depo- 
site, on  account  of  the  United  States,  only  the  notes  of  banks 
convertible  into  coin,  “in  its  immediate  vicinity,”  or  which  it 
is,  “for  the  time  being,  in  the  habit  of  receiving  ” Under  this 
stipulation,  the  Girard  bank,  for  example,  will  not  be  bound  to 
receive  the  notes  of  the  Louisville  bank,  although  that  also  be 
one  of  the  deposite  banks,  nor  the  notes  of  any  other  bank,  not 
in  its  immediate  vicinity,  even  if  it  be  a deposite  bank.  As  to 
the  provision  that  it  will  receive  the  notes  of  banks  which,  for 
the  time  being,  it  is  in  the  habit  of  receiving,  it  is  absurd  to  put 
such  a stipulation  in  a contract,  because  by  the  power  retained 
to  change  the  habit,  for  the  time  being,  it  is  an  absolute  nullity. 
Now,  sir,  h'ow  does  this  compare  with  the  charter  and  bank  of 
the  United  States?  That  bank  receives  every  where,  and  cre- 
dits the  government  with  the  notes,  whether  issued  by  the 
branches  or  the  principal  bank.  The  amount  of  all  these  notes 
is  every  where  available  to  the  government.  But.  the  govern- 
ment may  be  overflowing  in  distant  bank  notes  when  they  are 
not  wanted,  and  a bankrupt,  at  the  places  of  great  expenditure, 
under  this  singular  arrangement. 

With  respect  to  the  transfer  of  moneys  from  place  to  place, 
the  local  bank  requires  in  this  contract  that,  it  shall  not  take 
place  but  upon  reasonable  notice.  And  what  reasonable  notice 
is,  has  been  left  totally  undefined,  and  of  course  open  to  future 
contest.  When  hereafter  a transfer  is  ordered,  and  the  bank 
is  unable  to  make  it,  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  allege  the  un- 
reasonableness of  the  notice.  The  local  bank  agrees  to  render 
to  the  government,  all  the  services  now  performed  by  the  bank 
of  the  United  States,  subject,  however,  to  the  restriction  that 
they  are  required  “in  the  vicinity”  of  the  local  bank.  But  the 
bank  of  the  United  States  is  under  no  such  restrictions;  its  ser- 
vices are  coextensive  with  the  United  States  and  their  territo- 
ries. 

The  local  banks  agree  to  submit  their  books  and  accounts  to 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  or  to  any  agent  to  be  appointed 
by  him,  but  to  be  paid  by  the  local  banks  pro  rata,  as  far  as 
such  examination  is  admissible  without  a violation  of  their  re- 
spective charters;  and  how  far  that  may  be  the  secretary  cannot 
tell,  because  he  has  not  yet  seen  all  the  charters.  He  is,  how- 
ever, to  appoint  the  agents  of  examination,  and  to  fix  the  sala- 
ries which  the  local  banks  are  to  pay.  And  where  does  the  se- 
cretary find  the  authority  to  create  offices  and  fix  their  salaries, 
without  the  authority  of  congress? 

But  the  most  improvident,  unprecedented  and  extraordinary 
provision  in  the  contract  is  that  which  relates  to  the  security. 
When,  and  not.unt.il,  the  deposites  in  the  local  bank  shall  ex- 
ceed one-half  of  the  capital  stock  actually  paid  in,  collateral 
security,. satisfactory  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  is  to  be 
given  for  the  safety  of  the  deposites.  Why,  sir,  a freshman,  a 
schoolboy,  would  not  have  thus  dealt  with  his  father’s  or  guar* 
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dian’s  money.  Instead  of  the  security  preceding,  it  is  to  follow 
the  deposite  of  the  people’s  money!  That  is,  the  local  bank 
gets  an  amount  of  their  money,  equal  to  one  half  of  its  capital, 
and  then  it  condescends  to  give  security!  Does  not  the  secre- 
tary know,  that,  when  he  goes  for  the  security,  the  money  may 
be  gone,  and  that  he  may  be  entirely  unable  to  get  the  one  or 
the  other?  We  have  a law,  if  I mistake  not,  which  forbids  the 
advance  of  any  public  money,  even  to  a disbursing  agent  of  the 
government,  without  previous  security.  Yet,  in  violation  of 
the  spirit  of  that  law,  or,  at  least,  of  all  common  sense  and  com- 
mon prudence,  the  secretary  disperses  upwards  of  twenty-five 
millions  of  public  revenue  among  a countless  number  of  un- 
known banks,  and  stipulates  that,  when  the  amount  of  the  de- 
posite exceeds,  one-half  of  their  respective  capitals,  security  is 
to  be  given! 

The"  best  stipulation  in  the  whole  contract  is  the  last,  which 
reserves  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  the  power  of  discharg- 
ing these  local  banks  from  the  service  of  the  United  States 
whenever  he  pleases;  and  the  sooner  he  exercises  it  and  re- 
stores the  public  deposites  to  the  place  of  acknowledged  safety, 
from  which  they  have  been  rashly  taken,  the  better  for  all  par- 
ties concerned. 

Let  us  look  into  the  condition  of  one  of  these  local  banks,  the 
nearest  to  us,  and  that  with  respect  to  which  we  have  the  best 
information.  The  banks  of  this  district,  (and  among  them  that 
of  the  Metropolis)  are  required  to  make  annual  reports  of  their 
condition,  on  the  first  day  of  January.  The  latest  official  re- 
turn from  the  Metropolis  bank  is  of  the  first  of  January,  1832. 
Why  it  did  not  make  one  on  the  first  of  last  January,  along  with 
the  other  banks,  I know  not.  In  point  of  fact,  I am  informed, 
it  made  none.  Here  is  its  accpunl  of  January,  1832,  and  I think 
you  will  agree,  that  it  is  a Flemish  one.  On  the  debit  side  stand, 
capital  paid  in,  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Notes  in  circu- 
lation 62,855  dollars.  Due  to  banks,  $20,911  10;  individuals  on 
deposite,  $74,977  42;  dividend  and  expenses,  $17,591  77;  and 
surplus,  $8,131  02,  making  an  aggregate  of  $684,496  31.  On 
the  credit  side  there  are,  bills  and  notes  discounted,  and  stock 
:[what  sort?]  bearing  interest,  $626,011  90;  real  estate,  $18,404 
86;  notes  of  other  banks  on  hand,  and  checks  on  do.  $23,213  80; 
specie — now,  Mr.  president,  how  much  do  you  imagine?  Re- 
collect, that  this  is  the  bank  selected  at  the  seat  of  government, 
where  there  is  necessarily  concentrated  a vast  amount  of  pub- 
lic money,  employed  in  the  expenditure  of  government  at  this 
place.  Recollect  that,  by  another  executive  edict,  all  public 
•officers,  charged  with  the  disbursement  of  the  public  money 
here,  are  required  to  make  their  deposites  with  this  Metropolis 
bank;  and  how  much  specie  do  you  suppose  it  had  at  the  date 
of  its  last  official  return?  $10,974  76.  Due  from  other  banks, 
$5,890  99;  making  in  the  aggregate  on  the  credit  side,  $884,496 
31.  Upon  looking  into  the  items,  and  casting  them  up,  you  will 
find  that  this  Metropolis  bank,  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1832, 
Xvas  liable  to  an  immediate  call  for  $176,335  29,  and  that  the 
amount  which  it  had  on  hand  ready  to  meet  that  call,  was 
$40,079  55.  And  this  is  one  of  the  banks,  selected  at  the  seat 
of  the  general  government,  for  the  deposite  of  the  public  moneys 
of  the  United  States.  A bank,  with  a capital  of  thirty-five  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  upwards  of  ten  millions  of  specie  on  hand, 
has  been  put  aside,  and  a bank  with  a capital  of  half  a million, 
and  a little  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars  in  specie,  on  hand, 
has  been  substituted  in  its  place!  How  that  half  million  has 
been  raised;  whether,  in  part,  or  in  the  whole,  by  the  neutraliz- 
ing operation  of  giving  stock  notes  in  exchange  for  certificates 
of  stock,  does  not  appear. 

The  design  of  the  whole  scheme  of  this  treasury  arrangement 
seems  to  have  been,  to  have  united,  in  one  common  league,  a 
number  of  local  banks,  dispersed  throughout  the  union,  and 
subject  to  one  central  will,  with  a right  of  scrutiny  instituted  by 
the  agents  of  that  will.  It  is  a bad  imitation  of  the  New  York 
project  of  a safety  fund.  This  confederation  of  banks  will  pro- 
bably be  combined  in  sympathy  as  well  as  interest,  and  will  be 
always  ready  to  fly  to  the  succour  of  the  source  of  their  nourish- 
ment., As  to  their  supplying  a common  currency,  in  place  of 
that  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  the  plan  is  totally  desti- 
tute of  the  essential  requisite.  They  are  not  required  to  credit 
each  other’s  paper,  unless  it  be  issued  in  the  “ immediate  vicini- 
ty■ ” 

We  have  seen  what  is  in  this  contract.  Now  let  us  see  what 
is  not  there.  It  contains  no  stipulation  for  the  preservation  of 
the  public  morals;  none  for  the  freedom  of  elections;  none  for 
the  purity  of  the  press.  All  these  great  interests,  after  all  that 
has  been  said  against  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  are  left  to 
shift  and  take  care  of  themselves  as  they  can.  We  have  alrea- 
dy seen  the  president  of  a bank  in  a neighboring  city,  rushing 
impetuously  to  the  defence  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
against  an  editorial  article  in  a'newspaper,  although  “the  venom 
of  the  shaft  was  not  quite  equal  to  the  vigor  of  the  bow.”  Was 
lie  rebuked  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury?  Was  the  bank 
discharged  from  the  public  service?  Or,  are  morals,  the  press 
and  elections,  in  no  danger  of  contamination,  when  a host  of 
banks  become  literary  champions  on  the  side  of  power  and  the 
officers  of  government?  Is  the  patriotism  of  the  secretary  only 
alarmed  when  the  infallibility  of  high  authority  is  questioned? 
Will  the  states  silently  acquiesce,  and  see  the  federal  authority 
insinuating  itself  into  banks  of  their  creation^  and  subject  to 
their  exclusive  control? 

We  have,  Mr.  President,  a most  wonderful  financier  at  the 
head  of  our  treasury  department.  He  sits  quietly  by  in  the  ca- 
binet, and  witnesses  the  contest  between  his  colleague  and  the 


president.  Sees  the  conflict  in  the  mind  of  that  colleague  be- 
tween his  personal  attachment  to  the  president,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  his  solemn  duty  to  the  public  on  the  other.  Beholds 
the  triumph  of  conscientious  obligation.  Contemplates  the  no- 
ble spectacle  of  an  honest  man,  preferring  to  surrender  an  ex- 
alted office,  with  all  its  honors  and  emoluments,  rather  than 
betray  the  interests  of  the  people.  Witnesses  the  insulting  and 
contemptuous  expulsion  of  that  colleague  from  office;  and  then 
coolly  enters  the  vacated  place,  without  the  slightest  sympathy 
or  the  smallest  emotion.  He  was  installed  on  the  23d  of  Sep- 
tember, and  by  the  26th,  the  brief  period  of  three  days,  he  dis- 
covers that  the  government  of  the  United  States  had  been  wrong 
from  its  origin;  that  every  one  of  his  predecessors  from  Hamil- 
ton down  including  Gallatin  (who,  whatever  I said  of  him  on  a 
former  occasion,  and  that  I do  not  mean  to  retract,  possessed 
more  practical  knowledge  of  currency,  banks  and  finance,  than 
any  man  I have  ever  met  in  the  public  councils),  Dallas  and 
Crawford,  had  been  mistaken,  about  both  the  expediency  and 
constitutionality  of  the  bank;  that  every  chief  magistrate,  prior 
to  him  whose  patronage  he  enjoyed,  had  been  wrong;  that  con- 
gress, the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  during  the  thirty-seven  years  that  they  had 
acquiesced  in  or  recognized  the  utility  of  a bank,  were  all  wrong. 
And,  opposing  his  single  opinion  to  their  united  judgments,  he 
dismisses  the  bank,  scatters  the  public  money,  and  undertakes 
to  regulate  and  purify  the  public  morals,  the  public  press  and 
popular  elections! 

If  we  examine  the  operations  of  this  modern  Turgot,  in  their 
financial  bearing  merely,  we  shall  find  still  less  for  approbation. 

1.  He  withdraws  the  public  moneys,  where,  by  his  own  deli- 
berate admission,  they  were  perfectly  safe,  with  a bank  of  thir- 
ty-five millions  of  capital,  and  ten  millions  of  specie,  and  he 
places  them,  at  great  hazard,  with  banks  of  comparatively  small 
capital  and  but  little  specie,  of  which  the  Metropolis  bank  is  an 
example. 

2.  He  withdraws  them  from  a bank  created  by,  and  over  which 
the  federal  government  had  ample  control,  and  puts  them  in 
other  banks,  created  by  different  governments,  and  over  which 
it  has  no  control. 

3.  He  withdraws  them  from  a bank  in  which  the  American 
people,  as  a stockholder,  were  drawing  their  fair  proportion  of 
interest  accruing  on  loans,  of  which  those  deposites  formed  the 
basis,  and  puts  them  where  the  people  of  the  United  States  draw 
no  interest. 

4.  From  a bank  which  has  paid  a bonus  of  a million  and  a 
half,  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  may  be  now  liable 
to  refund,  and  puts  them  in  banks  which  have  paid  to  the  Ame- 
rican people  no  bonus. 

5.  Depreciates  the  value  of  the  stock  in  a bank,  where  the 
general  government  holds  seven  millions,  and  advances  that  of 
banks  in  whose  stock  it  does  not  hold  a dollar;  and  whose  ag- 
gregate capital  does  not  probably  much  exceed  that  very  seven 
millions.  And,  finally, 

6.  He  dismisses  a bank  whose  paper  circulates,  in  the  greatest 
credit,  throughout  the  union  and  in  foreign  countries,  and  en- 
gages in  the  public  service  banks  whose  paper  has  but  a limited 
and  local  circulation  in  their  “immediate  vicinities.” 

These  are  immediate  and  inevitable  results.  How  much  that 
large  and  long  standing  item  of  unavailable  funds,  annually  re- 
ported to  congress,  will  be  swelled  and  extended,  remains  to  be 
developed  by  time. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  what,  under  nil  these  circumstan- 
ces, is  it  our  duty  to  do?  Is  there  a senator  who  can  hesitate 
to  affirm,  in  the  language  of  the  resolution,  that  the  president 
has  assumed  a dangerous  power  over  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States  not  granted  to  him  by  the  constitution  and  the  laws;  and 
that  the  reasons  assigned  for  the  act,  by  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  are  insufficient  and  unsatisfactory? 

The  eyes  and  the  hopes  of  the  American  people  are  anxiously 
turned  to  congress.  They  feel  that  they  have  been  deceived 
and  insulted;  their  confidence  abused;  their  interests  betrayed; 
and  their  liberties  in  danger.  They  see  a rapid  and  alarming 
concentration  of  all  power  in  one  man’s  hands.  They  see  that, 
by  the  exercise  of  the  positive  authority  of  the  executive,  and 
his  negative  power  exerted  over  congress,  the  will  of  one  man 
alone  prevails,  and  governs  the  republic.  The  question  is  no 
longer  what  laws  will  congress  pass,  but  what  will  the  execu- 
tive not  veto?  The  president,  and  not  congress,  is  addressed 
for  legislative  action.  We  have  seen  a corporation,  charged 
with  the  execution  of  a great  national  work,  dismiss  an  expe- 
rienced, faithful  and  zealous  president,  afterwards  testify  to  his 
ability  by  a voluntary  resolution,  and  reward  his  extraordinary 
services  by  a large  gratuity,  and  appoint  in  his  place  an  execu- 
tive favorite,  totally  inexperienced  and  incompetent,  to  propiti- 
ate the  president.  We  behold  the  usual  incidents  of  approach- 
ing tyranny.  The  land  is  filled  with  spies  and  informers;  and 
detraction  and  denunciation  are  the  orders  of  the  day.  People, 
especially  official  incumbents  in  this  place,  no  longer  dare  speak 
in  the  fearless  tones  of  manly  freemen,  but  in  the  cautious  whis- 
pers of  trembling  slaves.  The  premonitory  symptoms  of  des- 
potism are  upon  us;  and  if  congress  do  not  apply  an  instanta- 
neous and  effective  remedy,  the  fatal  collapse  will  soon  come 
on,  and  we  shall  die— ignobly  die!  base,  mean  and  abject  slaves 
— the  scorn  and  contempt  of  mankind — unpitied,  unwept,  uu- 
mourned! 

[The  conclusion  of  the  speech  was  followed  by  repeated  and 
loud  applause  in  the  galleries,  as  it  had  been  often  interrupted 
before] 
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We  have  latterly  given  up  a great  deal  more  room  to 
the  bank,  and  things  about  banks,  the  currency  and  the 
effects  of  late  proceedings,  than  we  wished — and  now  in- 
sert a long  list  of  articles  on  these  subjects;  but  such 
matters  seem  to  have  reached  the  fireside  of  almost  every 
man,  and  the  course  which  has  been  pursued  imperiously 
presented  itself.  Some  more  of  the  speeches  must  be  in- 
serted— the  leading  one  is  that  of  Mr.  Benton , who  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Clay , and  it  is  probable  that  we  should  have 
incurred  an  extra  expense  to  give  it  next  week,  had  a 
copy  of  it,  entire,  been  in  present  possession;  but  it  has 
been  published  so  much  in  “.shreds  and  patches,”  that  we 
cannot,  confidently,  make  out  a perfect  copy,  and  dare 
not  venture  on  any  other,  in  consequence  of  its  extraor- 
dinary length.  We  wish  to  insert  several  other  speeches, 
but  these  must  be  recorded  at  leisure.  The  times  are  too 
busy,  and  our  means  too  small,  to  do  otherwise. 

The  article  on  the  “power  of  the  bank  of  the  United 
States”  was  prepared  nearly  two  weeks  ago,  and  intend- 
ed for  the  last  Register,  but  excluded  for  want  of  room. 
It  is  not  the  subject  on  which  we  expected,  this  week,  to 
pay  our  personal  respects  to  Mr.  Ritchie,  and  return  one 
of  his  beautiful  compliments.  The  article  is  written, 
but  must  be,  at  least,  deferred.  The  “venerable  vete- 
ran” certainly  “discovered  a mare’s  nest,”  to  use  one  of 
his  own  elegant  terms,  when  he  found  out  that  even 
Mr.  Niles  objected  to  the  present  power  of  the  bank, 
for  he  has  always  opposed  a renewal  of  that  power; 
but  never  admitted  that  it  has  been  abused  by  the  present 
administration  of  the  bank— and  humbly  begs  leave  to 
believe  that  there  is  some  small  difference  between  the 
^admission  and  the  non-admission,  though  even  Mr.  R. 
as  an  “able  editor,”  and  having  a special  regard  to  the 
tlloaves  and  fishes may  be  pleased  to  regard  them  as 
the  same ! 

Mr.  Webster's  speech,  on  Monday  last,  on  the  pre- 
sentation of  certain  resolutions  adopted  at  the  great 
meeting  held  in  Boston,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
present  state  of  the  money  market,  &c.  will  be  read  by 
every  body;  and,  we  hope,  have  no  small  degree  of  in- 
fluence over  the  public  judgment.  This  speech  will 
quiet  a great  deal  of  silly  gossip — “about  matters  and 
things  in  general.  ” 

The  “National  Intelligencer”  of  Thursday  contains  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Poindexter  on  Mr.  Clay's  resolution,  di- 
recting an  inquiry  into  the  alleged  distresses  of  the  com- 
munity, &c.  We  would  gladly  insert  it,  on  account  of 
the  many  important  facts  which  it  contains— but  notice  it 
now  for  the  purpose  of  mentioning  an  incident  which 
happened  at  its  close:  Mr.  P.  spoke  of  the  depression 

of  the  cotton  market,  and  the  embarrassed  state  of  things 
at  New  Orleans,  in  consequence.  Mr.  Benton  produced 
a letter  just  received  from  that  city,  imputing  the  distress 
to  the  reduced  discounts  at  the  office  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  located  there.  Mr.  P.  asked  if  the  writer 
of  the  letter  was  not  connected,  with  one  of  the  pet  banks; 
and  on  Mr.  Benton's  reference  of  the  letter  to  Mr.  Poin- 
dexter, the  latter  said  that  the  writer  was  president  of  the 
Merchants’  hank  at  New  Orleans,  one  of  the  banks  se- 
lected to  receive  the  deposites.  A prompt,  and  hearty, 
and  general  laugh  followed. 

The  substance  of  the  letter  was — that  the  office  had 
been  ordered  to  reduce  its  discounts  one  million  of  dol- 
lars; that  it  bought  bills  on  the  north  -without  limitation , 
but  refused  the  best  endorsed  paper  on  the  west. 

Admitting  all  that  is  stated,  these  directions  might  not 
have  diminished  the  general  amount  of  accommodations 
at  New  Orleans.  The  bank  has  increased  its  circulation 
— and  will,  certainly,  gather  strength  in  those  particidar 
places  whereat  its  notes  are  made  payable,  those  of  the 
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weak  and  distant  offices  being  necessarily  retired,  to  pre- 
vent organized  and  malicious  “runs”  upon  them. 

The  question  concerning  the  removal  of  the  deposites 
had  not  yet  been  decided  in  the  house  of  delegates  of  Vir- 
ginia. Two  to  one  appear  disposed  to  reprobate  the  re- 
moval in  severe  terms;  but  as  if  to  lessen  the  weight  of 
such  a vote,  the  minority  have  tacked  to  the  resolutions  a 
declaration  against  the  constitutionality  of  the  bank,  and 
long  and  ardent  discussions  have  followed.  We  cannot 
pursue  the  subject  through  its  numerous  phases.  It  was 
expected  that  we  should  have  had  the  resolutions  as  pass- 
ed for  this  day’s  Register,  but  they  have  not  arrived. 

Since  the  preceding  was  written,  we  noticed  the  follow- 
ing in  the  “National  Intelligencer”  of  yesterday— 

Richmond,  Va.  Jan.  21. 

Messrs.  Gales  & Seaton: 

The  legislature  have  at  last  acted  on  the  deposite  ques- 
tion. Mr.  Marshall's  resolutions,  rebuking  the  removal 
of  the  deposites,  have  passed  the  house,  by  a vote  of  92 
to  32. 

Mr.  McCulloch  offered  a resolution,  that  it  was  not 
the  wish  of  the  house  that  the  deposites  should  be  re- 
turned; it  was  rejected  by  a vote  of  75  to  52. 

With  the  report  of  the  postmaster  general,  now  in- 
serted, we  conclude  all  the  reports  from  the  great  de- 
partments of  the  government,  transmitted  to  congress 
with  the  message  of  the  president  on  opening  the  present 
session  of  congress;  to  some  of  them,  however,  are  at- 
tached numerous  reports  and  statements,  from  which 
liberal  extracts  will  be  made  when  room  can  be  obtained 
to  insert  them. 

By  some  oversight,  we  omitted  to  give  the  report  of 
the  postmaster  general  for  1832;  but,  on  account  of  the 
peculiar  situation  of  bis  department,  now  insert  all  the 
financial  part  of  that  report. 

We  mentioned  in  a formernumber,  that  the  election  of 
Mr.  Tazewell,  to  be  governor  of  Virginia , clearly  shew- 
ed the  political  character  of  the  legislature  of  that  state. 
The  first  ballot  is  the  one  by  which  a just  judgment  must 
be  formed.  It  stood,  for  Mr.  Tazewell,  (state  rights 
man),  67;  for  Mr.  Watts,  (nat.  republican),  46;  for  Mr. 
Daniel,  (Jaekson-Van-Buren),  40;  Mr.  McDowell,  (un- 
known), 7.  For  the  two  first,  being  anti-Jackson,  113—. 
for  the  two  last  47.  The  “Richmond  Whig”  says — • 

“The  friends  of  Mr.  Watts  were  prepared  to  sustain  Mr. 
Tazewell,  against  Mr.  Daniel,  or  any  Van  Buren  man.  They 
rejoice,  (losing  their  first  choice  of  Mr.  Watts),  at  the  election 
of  Mr.  Tazewell. 

“We  congratulate  the  state  upon  Mr.  Tazewell’s  election, 
both  in  consideration  of  that  gentleman’s  superior  and  brilliant 
claims,  and  the  sizn  that  is  thus  revealed  to  the  world.  We 
learn  that  the  kitchen  cabinet  was  staggered  by  the  vote  in  the 
election  of  public  printer,  and  confounded  by  the  Richmond 
movement  on  the  deposites-^let  them  henceforward  and  for- 
ever, give  up  all  calculations  upon  this  ancient  and  renowned 
commonwealth.  Ritchie  may  send  Jackson  the  reply  of  Cains 
Matins — “Go  and  tell  your  master,  you  have  seen  Caius  Ma- 
rius, sitting  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage.” 

The  drawing  or  dealing  in  lotteries,  in  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  are  now  severely  prohibited  by  the  laws  of 
these  states,  which  persons  will  find  it  very  difficult  to 
evade. 

We  have,  after  a long  interval,  a few  scraps  of  news 
from  Europe,  and  we  give  a brief  notice  of  them,  though 
nothing  important  is  stated. 

A “Washington  national  monument  society”  has  been 
established  at  Washington  to  raise  funds  for  the  erection 
of  a monumentto  the  memory  of the  “Father  of  his  coun- 
try,” which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  without  an  equal  in  the 
world.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  to  its  de^rable  magni- 
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licence,  may  be  added  something  useful.  Such  as  an  ob- 
servatory, with  rooms  below  for  public  purposes,'  when 
needed. 

The  legislature  of  Lower  Canada  has  Just  commenced 
its  first  session  in  the  new  and  splendid  building  erected 
for  its  accommodation.  The  location  is  a most  beauti- 
ful one.  The  population  of  Upper  Canada  is  296,544. 
There  is  much  political  dissention  in  both  provinces.  In 
the  lower,  a large  number  of  the  members  of  the  parlia- 
ment seem  resolved  to  hold  no  intercourse  with  the  go- 
vernor, lord  Aylmer. 

PoWEH  OF  THE  BANK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  The 
following  from  the  “Richmond  Enquirer”,  shews  the 
manner  of  what  many  believe  is  a very  strong  argument 
against  a renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  bank  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  or  the  establishment  of  any  similar  institution: 
“A  member  of  the  legislature  justly  remarked  on  Thursday, 
that ‘the  existing  panic  was  with  him  a conclusive  argument 
against  renewing  the  charter  of  the  United  States  bank.  It 
showed  how  strong  that  institution  was,  which  could  disturb 
the  commercial  interests  of  a whole  people.  Let  this  great 
power  be  exerted,  as  the  interests  of  a moneyed  corporation 
would  frequently  be  exerted,  for  political  purposes,  and  it 
would  prove  dangerous  to  our  liberties,  and  superior  to  the  con- 
stitution. In  fact,  the  monster  had  originated  in  a rape  of  the 
constitution,  and  it  would  only  exist  in  a constant  defiance  of 
its  principles.’  ” 

That  a “panic”  exists,  cannot  be  doubted;  and  the  co- 
operation of  all  the  “ organized ” presses,  and  “collared” 
editors,  cannot  relieve  it,  say  what  they  please,  or  in  do 
ingall  that  they  are  ordered  to  do;  and  this  “panic”  is  not 
an  idle  one — it  exists  because  of  an  unprecedented  pecu- 
niary pressure  on  business-men,  in  consequence  of  a sud- 
den transition  from  a money  market  which  offered  abun- 
dance at  less  than  Jive  per  cent,  per  annum,  to  one  which 
affords  only  a stinted  supply  even  at  the  ruinous  rate  of 
eighteen  and  twenty-four  per  cent,  per  annum,!*  and  this 
too  when  “money”  ought  to  be  plenty  and  the  currency 
active  and  sound.  So  it  would  be — if  confidence  had  not 
been  destroyed  by  the  proceedings  had  concerning  the 
removal  of  the  deposites. 

Lei  us  inquire  what  has  caused  the  “existing  panic.” 
Was  it  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  or  “ the  govern- 
ment?” It  is  notorious,  that  the  latter  seemed  resolved  to 
“crush”  the  former,  as  a “reptile,  beneath  the  feet  of  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,”  and  the  malignancy  of  the 
“agent,”  and  of  those  who  acted  with  him,  or  for  him, 
was  not  to  be  appeased  with  any  thing  short  of  that 
crawling  condition.  Thus  the  bank  was  forced  on  its  own 
defence,  so  that,  in  defending  itself,  it  might  prevent  a 
general  stoppage  of  specie  payments , and  the  -wide  ruin 
that  would  inevitably  follow  in  the  financial  anarchy 
contingent  upon  a failure  of  this  bank  to  meet  its  engage- 
ments- It  now  furnishes  what  may  be  emphatically  call- 
ed the  currency  of  our  country,  which  is  uniform  and 
wholesome,  and  controls  imprudent  or  dishonest  issues 
of  the  local  or  state  banks;  and  this  important  operation 
is  one  that  cannot  be  harmlessly  touched  by  ignorant  or 
passionate  persons.  It  is  a very  serious  matter.  The 
currency  is  like  the  sensitive  plant.  It  contracts  on  the 
instant  when  it  is  rudely  approached;  and  such  contrac- 
tion is  always  injurious,  oftentimes  fatal,  to  thousands. 

*We  have  unquestionable  authority,  for  saying,  that  as  good 
and  acceptable  a note,  as  would  have  been  drawn  by  Stephen 
Girard,  in  his  life  time,  payable  at  the  same  date,  and  for  five 
thousand  dollars  and  upwards,  [a  real  transaction,  of  course), 
was  recently  sold  in  Baltimore,  at  two  per  cent,  per  month,  dis- 
count, by  its  rightful  owner,  not  being  able  to  negotiate  it 
through  the  banks.  And  we  are  as  well  assured,  that  large 
■urns  of  money,  many  thousands  of  dollars,  employed  in  the 
shaving  of  ante-dated  checks,  have  realized  a sure  profit  of 
more  than  forty  per  cent,  since  the  1st  October,  when  the  depo 
sites  were  removed,  or  in  less  than  four  months.  And  yet,  it  is 
said  and  believed,  that  the  pressure  on  Baltimore  has  been 
light,  compared  with  that  on  some  other  places!  Scores  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  in  notes,  are  every  day  shaved,  which  cost  the 
shavees  from  2£  to  3 per  cent,  a month.  This  may  do — on  an 
emergency;  but  cannot  endure  long!  We  feel  much  disposed 
to  proclaim  some  of  these  things — and  dare  do  it,  when  resolved 
on  the  expediency  of  the  proceeding,  as  in  times  past.  Money, 
like  every  thing  else,  has  its  price;  and  possessors  of  it  may 
just  as  fairly  take  advantage  of  a great  demand  for  it,  as  farmers 
pash  their  wheat  to  market  when  obtaining  a high  price.  But 
there  are  circumstances  sometimes  connected  with  the  busi 
ness  of  a shaver,  which  reject  all  claims  to  honor  or  honesty. 
It  is  to  these  that  we  allude. 


These  things  ought  to  have  been understood  anti  regard- 
ed— but  they  were  not.  Prejudice  and  passion  held  domi- 
nion over  them — stimulated,  perhaps,  by  speculators  in 
the  back  ground,  reckless  of  the  issue,  provided  only 
their  own  foul  purposes  were  accomplished.  And,  as 
we  have  said  many  times,  if  the  rightfulness  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  deposites  was  admitted — the  manner  of 
their  removal  remained  altogether  objectionable.  See 
the  correspondence  between  the  cashier  of  the  bank  and 
the  treasurer  of  the  U.  States.  The  humiliation  of  the  lat- 
ter is  perfect — his  vindication  of  the  “transfer  draughts  ’ 
is  a poor  and  miserable  effort  to  relieve  'himself  of  an 
unlawful  act.  But  these  hostilities  on  the  part  of  the 
government  compelled  the  bank  to  arm  itself,  at  every 
point.  It  would  not  rely  upon  either  the  justice  or  for- 
bearance of  persons  in  power.  It  knew  not  what  office 
might  be  assailed,  to  discredit  the  bank,  in  mere  wanton- 
ness of  mischief — and  therefore  gathered  up  its  resources, 
steadily,  but  not  severely,  as  its  own  means  of  accommo- 
dation were  lessened.  If  the  bank  had  been  permitted 
to  use  its  own  discretion,  and  with  a view  to  the  winding 
up  of  its  affairs  on  the  expiration  of  its  charter,  a 
“panic”  might  not  have  ensued;  for  self-interest  would 
have  induced  an  easy  and  gradual  retirement  of  its  faci- 
lities afforded  to  the  business  of  the  country.  But  this 
could  not  be  allowed ! It  did  not  suit  the  personal  or 
political  purposes  of  individuals,  who  seemed  resolved 
to  use  the  public  money  for  their  own  private  profit,  or 
make  it  bear  upon  the  next  election  of  a president  of  the 
United  States!  The  plain  appearances  of  tilings  justify 
these  conclusions,  and  we  know  not  how  to  use  the  lan- 
guage that  belongs  to  them.  It  was  a bold  move — ’uncalled 
for,  and  without  the  shadow  of  rendering  a public  service; 
for  the  great  official  complaint  is,  that  the  bank  is  too 
able  to  meet  its  engagements  ! ! ! It  would  not  break 
nor  even  bend,  to  “authority” — and  has  the  lofty  merit 
of  not  having  misused  its  power — of  suffering  persecu- 
tion, without  returning  evil  for  evil,  though  so  capable 
of  inflicting  it.  Herein  is  the  real  cause  of  the  renewed 
bitterness  of  its  enemies.  It  has  wrapped  itself  up  in 
its  means,  and  won't  be  “crushed!”  This  obstinacy  is  un- 
pardonable! Instead  of  existing  in  the  “forbearance” 
of  “the  government,”  as  Mr.  Kendall  said  that  it  did,  it 
is  so  that  most  of  the  new  deposite  banks  may  exist  only 
in  the  forbearance  of  the  “reptile” — (he  thing  to  be 
“crushed”  at  will.  If  the  subject  were  not  too  serious, 
one  might  laugh  at  the  baffled  pomposity  of  the  authors 
of  the  “existing  panic,”  Messrs.  Kendall  & Co.  in  seem- 
ing alliance  with  brokers  and  speculators — who  fatten 
upon  the  sufferings  of  honest  men.  It  is  well,  indeed, 
that  the  bank  had  “power”  and  yet  holds  it,  to  withstand 
the  assaults  made  upon  it.  If  it  had  not,  the  “existing 
panic”  would  have  been  only  a type  of  the  broad  de- 
struction that  must  have  followed  in  a complete  de- 
rangement of  the  currency,  and  a total  loss  of  confi- 
dence between  man  and  man.  The  measures  of  the 
bank  have  been  defensive  only;  and,  to  blame  it  for  the 
“panic,”  is  not  more  just,  than,  for  a bellowing  drunk- 
ard, who,  rolling  in  a gutter,  abuses  the  liquor  which 
he  had  swallowed,  instead  of  condemning  his  own  act  in 
the  use  of  it.  It  is  the  power  of  the  government,  not  that 
of  the  bank,  which  has  produced  the  present  awful  state 
of  things.  See  the  report  of  the  condition  of  the  bank 
annexed.  Its  discounts  and  loans  are  as  large  as  usual, 
at  the  present  season  of  the  year.  The  highest  amount 
in  Novemherf  in  11  years,  from  1823  to  1833  inclusive, 
was  62,031,000 — ’the  lowest  43,961,000,  and  the  average 
less  than  53  millions;  but  on  the  1st  of  the  present  month 
the  loans  were  54,911,000 — say  55  millions,  though  the 
public  deposites  may  be  considered  as  being  withdrawn, 

fWe  use  this  month  only  for  the  reason  that  it  is  the  date  of 
a statement  before  us,  for  the  years  given.  It  is  the  best  and 
fairest  way,  that  comparisons  should  be  made  of  the  same 
months — but  we  have  no  such  a table  for  January.  We  meet 
with,  however,  the  following  items  of  the  same  month: 

January,  1834.  January  1833. 

Loans  and  discounts  54,911,461  61,695,913 

Circulation  19,208,379  17,459,571 

It  should  be  observed,  that  the  public  and  private  deposites  on 
the  1st  January,  1834,  were  6,911,922  dollars  less  than  on  the  1st 
October,  1833.  If  this  sum  be  added  to  that  of  the  present  loans, 
the  aggregate  is  greater  than  was  the' sum  of  the  loans  1st  Jan. 
1833;  and  the  circulation  is  nearly  two  millions  more.  Ana 
yet  there  was  no  “panic”  a year  ago.  Money  was  plenty. 
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and  with  them  a large  amount  of  private  deposites,  in 
consequence  of  the  “panic,”  and  the  extreme  scarcity  of 
money  that  prevails.  We  appeal  to  common  justice — < 
to  the  common  sense  of  all  men,  to  resist  the  ignorant  or 
malicious  charge  against  the  bank,  of  having  exerted  its 
“power”  to  produce  the  distress  which  the  country  feels. 
This  charge  is  like  the  cry  of  tistop  thief”  from  a cul- 
prit, to  mislead  his  pursuers,  and  effect  his  own  escape! 
Such  is  the  true  state  of  the  case.  The  authors  of  this 
calamity,  having  two  hundred  presses  under  command, 
after  the  manner  of  the  ink-jish , discolor  the  facts,  and 
so  hope  to  avoid  that  responsibility  which  rests  upon 
their  own  proceedings. 

The  second  member  of  the  little  paragraph  which  we 
have  taken  for  our  text,  shall  now  be  noticed.  We 
agree  that  the  power  of  the  bank  is  too  great— <\ve  have 
always  said  so.  It  is  no  argument  in  favor  of  such 
power,  that  it  has  not  been  abused  since  the  reformation 
of  the  bank,  or  presidency  of  Mr.  1 Biddle.  And  yet  that 
power  seems  now  necessary,  even  to  prevent  a stoppage 
of  specie  payments,  seeing  that  a new  power  has  appear- 
ed by  which  the  president  of  the  United  States  may 
transfer  the  public  moneys  into  his  own  cellar  at  the 
“Hermitage,”  if  he  pleases,  or  place  them  in  the  safe- 
keeping of  whomsoever  he  will}: — nor  does  that  power 
stop  here;  the  heads  of  one  of  the  departments,  on  his 
own  authority,  has  borrowed  large  sums  of  money:  and 
this  executive  power  cuts  both  ways,  on  cash  and  credit , 
like  a two-edged  sword.  But  with  a bank  paper  cur- 
rency settled  upon  us— without  a hope  of  relieving  our- 
selves of  it,  even  if  “neeessary  or  proper,”  except  in  a 
wild  revolution  of  the  state  of  society,  in  all  its  branches 
or  pursuits,  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  and  a general 

bankruptcy  and  general  ruin, it  seems  agreed  that 

there  should  be  some  establishment  which  has  power, 
and,  for  its  own  interest,  the  -will,  to  keep  up  and  pre- 
serve a sound  and  wholesome,  and  uniform  currency, 
such  as  the  bank  of  the  United  States  has  afforded  ever 
since  its  reformation.  The  state  banks  cannot  obtain 
such  power— they  cannot  possess  such  -will— fob.  they 

HAVE  NO  COMMUNITY  OP  INTERESTS,  EACH  BEING  GO- 
VERNED by  views  or  its  own.§  It  is  impossible  that  it 
should  be  otherwise,  unless  in  some  singular  interposi- 
tion of  Divine  Providence  to  do  away  conflicting  in- 
terests. A bank  of  ‘the  United  States  can  have  only  one 
interest;  and  that  is  to  establish  an  uniform  currency,  as 
nearly  as  practicable— such  a currency  as  we  were  bless- 
ed with  a few  months  ago . The  question  then  occurs — 
shall  we  renew  the  present  charter  under  certain  modifi- 
cations', or  make  a new  bank?  When  the  “throes  and 
convulsions”  which  attended  the  institution  of  this  bank 
are  recollected,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  loss  for  an 
answer!  It  is  a “matter  of  moonshine”  to  the  people, 
at  large,  who  holds  the  stock,  unless  held  by  foreigners, 
with  power  to  control  the  management  of  the  bank.  The 
New  Fork,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  canals,  lose  no  part 
of  their  usefulness  because  that  a large  part  of  the  stocks 
issued  to  make  them,  are  held  in  Europe  !||  So  with  a 


|To  this  extent  the  power  claimed  undoubtedly  goes.  The 
president  has  removed  the  deposites  on  his  own  responsibility — 
he  holds  in  reserve  the  power  of  the  veto  to  check  the  action  of 
congress;  and,  unless,  by  a new  law,  to  be  passed  by  two  thirds 
of  both  houses,  the  deposites  shall  be  declared  permaneiit  in 
the  bank  of  the  United  States,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a se- 
cond removal,  even  if  for  any  reason  they  should  now  be  re- 
stored— for  he  has  the  appointment  of  the  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury. 

It  is  not  meant  to  be  insinuated,  that  the  president  will  send, 
or  has  a willingness  to  send,  the  public  moneys  to  his  own 
house  in  Tennessee— but  with  the  use  of  the  veto  power,  during 
the  session  of  a congress,  of  that  of  appointing,  a secretary  of 
the  treasury  in  the  recess,  he  may  do  it,  if  lie  pleases,  no 
one  will  deny,  after  what  has  happened.  We  challenge  Mr. 
Ritchie  to  the  denial.  Let  the  “veteran”  come  forth,  if  he 
dares!  llObst.a  principiis ,”  for  ever!  We  should  like  also  to 
hear  that  gentleman  on  Mr.  Barry’s  borrowings  of  money! 

§ We  do  not  mean  to  prefer  any  complaint  against  the  deposite 
banks,  or  the  state  batiks,  generally,  in  this  remark.  Many  of 
them  are  faithfully  and  ably  conducted,  with  liberal  views  and 
undoubted  patriotism.  The  natural  power  of  their  establish- 
ment is  only  referred  to,  and  deemed  totally  incompetent  to  the 
lofty  purposes  desired — and  which  are  as  important  to  them- 
selves as  to  individuals. 

||The  proportion  of  the  people  who  hold  stock  in  banks,  nu- 
merous as  they  are,  great  or  small,  is  not  as  one  to  one  thou- 
sand: and,  in  almost  every  instance,  the  “power”  of  every 


bank.  It  would  be  best  that  its  whole  capital  should  be 
American,  that  the  dividends  upon  it  might  be  kept  at 
home, — and  so  it  would  necessarily  be,  if  money  was  less 
valuable  in  the  U.  States  than  in  Europe.  But  money 
seeks  its  best  market,  the  same  as  flour,  cotton  or  to- 
bacco, and  will  be  transferred  to  those  places  where  it 
obtains  the  highest  profit.  And  what  is  the  capital  of 
this  bank?' — >what  its  relation  with  the  aggregate  value 
of  the  property  and  productions  of  the  people  of  the  U. 
States?  It  is  as  a drop  in  the  bucket.  Our  annual  produc- 
tions are  equal  to  from  1,200  to  1,500  millions  of  dollars! 
the  interest,  or  profit  on  the  whole  capital  of  the  bank,  is 
less  than  three  millions  a year;  not  equal  to  the  annually 
created  value  of  buttons,  combs,  mouse  traps  and  wooden 
clocks,  with  hob  nails,  made  in  New  England  ! AH  that 
the  people  want  is  a wholesome  currency.  To  amend , 
rather  than  to  build  up  anew,  is  the  purpose  that  should 
be  considered,  by  all  who  doubt  not  the  power  of  con- 
gress to  regulate  the  currency.  We  do  not  wish  to  in- 
crease the  breed  of  hyena-like  speculators,  and  jobbers 
and  gamblers.  The  morals  of  society  are  outraged,  and 
the  best  interests  of  the  nation  disregarded,  by  these, 
whether  located  in  Wall  street,  New  York,  or  within  the 
treasury  of  the  U.  States,  at  Washington,  or  its  precincts, 
for  all  these,  as  Madagascar  bats  are  said  to  do,  will  fan 
their  sleejyjs^g.  victims  while  feeding  on  their  blood! 
They  are  the  real  vampyres,  whether  “bulls”  or  “bears” 
or  “lame  ducks” — to  over-reach  and,  by  any  meansi  ob- 
tain advantages  over  others,  being  the  common  object  of 
all;  and  each  will  even  make  a prey  of  his  fellow  knave, 
if  he  can. 

In  this  view  of  the  case,  a reform  in  the  charter  of  the 
present  bank  would  appear  to  be  the  most  prudent  and 
safe  expedient.  If  the  capital  is  too  large,  reduce  it — • 
if  too  small,  increase  it — if  its  power  is  too  great,  re- 
strain it;  but  let  the  means  exist  to  keep  up  an  uniform 
currency,  and  carry  on  the  domestic  exchanges.  These 
are  primary  purposes , and  of  immense  and  rapidly  in - 
creasing  importance.  The  bill  which  passed  both  houses 
of  congress  and  was  veto-ed  by  president  Jackson,  we 
think,  steered  as  nearly  between  the  extremes,  the  Seylla 
and  Chary bdis,  of  the  question,  as,  perhaps,  was  practica- 
ble, in  rendering  the  notes  of  the  bank  of  the  United 
States,  payable  any  where,  receivable  in  all  settlements 
with  local  banks,  and  thus  answering  every  purpose  of  a 
specie  circulation,  so  long  as  the  bank  of  the  U.  States 
should  redeem  its  own  notes  with  specie — for  the  local 
banks  then  would  gladly  give  their  own  notes  in  exchange 
for  those  of  the  national  bank;  and  thus  a truly  uniform 
currency  might  be  brought  about.  What  more  is  desir- 
ed? And  if  only  this  had  been  the  case,  there  would  have 
been  a much  softened  complaint  about  the  power  of  the 
bank  of  the  United  States;  for  it  could  not,  in  any  possi- 
bility, be  felt  by  a prudently  and  honestly  managed  lo- 
cal banks:  and  it  would  rather  have  become  the  medium 
of  exchanges  than  of  issues — and  its  profits  be  mainly 
derivable  from  the  discount  of  inland  bills,  to  and  from, 
different  places,  at  reasonable  rates.  And  thus  its  power 
to  do  harm,  if  so  disposed,  might  be  essentially  checked, 
without  a diminution  of  its  means  to  do  good — to  pro- 
mote the  “general  welfare,”  and  yield  a fair  interest  on 
its  capital.  But  the  state  banks,  in  any  and  every  event, 
must  expect  to  pay  their  own  debts!  If  they  issue  from 
10  to  20  dollars  in  paper,  for  every  dollar  of  silver  or 
other  specie  funds  that  they  hold,  they  ought  to  be  broken 
up  at  once,  if  not  redeeming  their  notes,  on  demand,  a» 
promised.  These  banks,  if  decently  conducted,  might 
supply  local  currencies,  with  mutual  advantage  to  the 
public  and  themselves — hut  exchanges  cannot  be  either 
uniform  or  wholesome,  if  committed  to  them.  At  this 
moment,  as  good  bank  notes  [at  home]  as  any  that  issue 

bank  is  gathered  into  the  hands  of  two  of  three  persons,  in  a 
short  period  of  years,  though  the  stock,  when  first  taken,  may 
have  been  broadly  distributed.  This  is  the  truth.  There  is 
hardly  a bank  in  the  United  States,  the  power  of  which  is  nol 
centered  in  a few  persons,  and  generally  so  yielded  because 
that  the  rest  of  the  stockholders  are  satisfied  with  their  pro- 
ceedings. Such  is  the  very  nature  ofali  moneyed  associations, 
and  unalterable  in  practiee,  though  it  may  seem  otherwise  in 
theory,  and  so  it  should  be.  One  of  the  greatest  of  follies  is  to 
cry  out  against  the  bank  of  the  United  States  as  a “monopoly,” 
&c.  Every  bank  is  a monopoly  in  the  same  meaning  of  the 
word — and  in  all  its  operations. 
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in  Baltimore,  are  at  from  7\  to  10  percent,  discount; 
and  others  in  our  vicinity  range  from  1 to  2 — or  equal  to 
the  legal  interest  of  two  or -four  months.  Each  bank,  if 
not  having  a different  object,  pursues  a different  policy; 
and  in  some  of  them,  perhaps,  (for  such  things  have  been!) 
plans  are  digested  and  pursued  for  the  purchase  of  their 
own  notes  at  rates  below  par,  by  the  deposite  of  accepta- 
ble funds  at  distant  places.  It  is  much  suspected  that 
some  of  the  democrats,  at  Washington,  are  carrying  on 
this  business,  at  the  present  time — and,  from  other  quar- 
ters, there  have  been  strangely  forced  circulations  of  cer- 
tain favored  bank  notes,  and  prompt  purchases  made  of 
them ! The  interest  of  a bank  of  the  United  States  would 
stand  opposed  to  such  filthy-proceedings — and  herein  is 
the  best  guaranty  that  can  be  offered.  It  is  the  interest 
of  all  banks  to  keep  out  their  notes;  and  so  it  is  now,  that 
bills  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  seem  much  scarcer 
than  usual,  though  their  “circulation”  is  almost  twenty 
millions!  There  is  a very  simple  reason  for  this— every 
one  knows  that  they  have  a fixed  value  from  Eastport  to 
Nachitoches — from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  perhaps,  to  the  Pacific — and  they  are 
laid  aside,  as  money , as  persons  hoard  gold  and  silver; 
and  when  money  is  paid  on  account  of  debts,  what  deal- 
er has  not  observed  a holding  back  of  the  bills  of  the  bank 
of  the  United  States,  until  it  was  necessary  to  bring  them 
out  of  the  retired  part  of  a man’s  pocket  book?  And  in 
very  many  instances,  during  the  northern  excursion  of 
the  editor  of  this  paper,  which  ended  at  Quebec,  it  was 
amusing  to  observe  with  what  earnestness  persons  held 
on  to  “Uncle  Sam’s  paper,”  and  took  care  to  rid  them- 
selves of  the  local  currencies  as  soon  as  they  could.  A 
bank  should  and  must  have  power  to  create  such  prefer- 
ences— 'and  the  safety  is,  that  it  is  the  interest  of  a nation- 
al bank  to  maintain  them.  It  is  freely  admitted,  for  we 
do  not  wish  to  disguise  or  suppress  any  thing,  that  this 
preference  may  have  been  partly  owing  to  the  fact,  that 
the  notes  of  this  bank  are  every  where  receivable  for 
debts  due  the  United  States;  but  how  is  it  that  those  of 
the  late  deposite  bank  in  Virginia  were  not  receivable  at 
the  deposite  banks  of  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  and 
that  those  of  the  deposite  bank  at  New  Orleans,  (in  either 
city),  must  be  sold,  at  7 or  8 per  cent,  discount,  to  pay  a 
bond  due  to  the  U.  States,  if  actually  received,  at  New 
Orleans  on  account  of  a debt  due  by  the  United  States? 
The  local  banks,  though  aided  by  the  whole  power  of 
“the  government, ’’cannot  establish  an  uniform  currency. 
Specie,  itself,  is  not  really  one,  because  of  the  cost  and  risk 
of  transportations.  In  1832,  the  exchanges  of  the  bank  of 
the  United  States  and  its  offices,  with  distant  or  different 
places,  amounted  to  241  millions,  which  cost  the  people 
less  than  one-eleventh  of  one  per  cent.  And,  let  what  be 
said  that  may — the  bank,  or  a bank,  to  be  useful,  we  re-, 
peat  it,  must  have  power  to  preserve  itself  in  the  per- 
formance of  such  operations.  The  state  banks  have  it  not, 
nor  can  they  be  invested  with  it.  They  may  transfer  pub- 
lic moneys  as  required,  in  most  cases,  perhaps;  but  can- 
not touch  the  many  times  more  important  private  ex- 
changes, in  a general  way,  -while  specie  remains  the  basis 
of  the  currency,  and  their  notes  are  payable  on  demand. 
We  think  that  this  must  be  admitted  by  every  thinking 
man.  A freedom  of  circulation,  and  a sound  currency, 
is  of  vital  importance  to  the  public  prosperity,  and  the 
present  mighty  interchanges  between  the  different  parts 
of  the  union,  cannot  be  carried  on  without  it. 

To  conclude — 'some  “distinguished”  individuals  who 
could  not,  or  would  not,  pay  their  debts,  and  felt  it  cm- 
venient  to  settle  them  by  acts  of  insolvency  and  so  forth, 
are  of  those  who  most  severely  speak  of  the  dangerous 
power  of  the  bank' — 'because,  perhaps,  it  compelled  them 
to  pay  some  5 or  10  cents  in  the  dollar  of  their  debts, 
which  they  would  rather  have  retained  for  personal  ac- 
commodation and  use — and  it  was  “aristocratic”  to  de- 
prive them  of  it!  But  who  of  the  productive  classes  has 
any  complaint  to  make  against  the  bank?  Its  notes  pass 
every  where,  and  on  all  occasions,  for  money,  at  par  with 
silver  dollars— yet  how  many  tens  of  thousands  of  work- 
ing people  have  been  virtually  defrauded  of  a part  of  their 
just  earnings,  in  depreciated  paper  forced  upon  them,  in 
various  ways?  These,  in  general,  have  no  other  interest 
in  banks  than  as  they  supply  a sound  currency,  but  such 
is  the  extent  of  party  discipline  and  the  fervor  of  party 
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zeal,  that  some,  who  are  nearly  suffering  for  bread,  on  ac- 
count of  the  lack  of  employment,  stand  ready  to  testify 
that  there  is  no  pressure  on  the  money  market!  And, 
though  it  seems  generally  believed,  that,  if  the  present 
severe  operations  of  the  removal  of  the  deposites  had 
been  foreseen  and  appreciated,  they  -would  not  have  been 
removed-— -yet  the  removal  is  supported  out  of  personal 
and  party  views,  and  many  regard  the  matter  as  a mere 
contest  between  president  Jackson  and  president  Biddle 
— the  public  -welfare  being  altogether  lost  sight  of. 

OCr^The  preceding  was  prepared  for  last  week’s  Regis- 
ter. Many  things  have  happened  since  that  might  have 
been  noticed  or  referred  to;  but  the  article  is  rather  long 
already.  We  have  a very  interesting  statement,  from 
the  New  York  Daily  Advertiser,  on  the  depreciated  va- 
lue of  stocks,  and  the  appreciated  value  of  money,  and 
would  give  it,  if  room  could  be  well  made  for  it.  Even 
the  stocks  of  the  deposite  banks  have  suffered — 4 shares, 
1 in  each  of  these  in  New  York,  were  worth  496  dollars 
Sept.  28,  1833,  but  only  462  dollars  on  the  17th  instant, 
shewing  an  average  decline  of  seven  per  cent,  instead  of 
an  advance  as  was  expected  in  consequence  of  being  se- 
lected to  hold  the  public  money. 

A petition,  of  the  merchants  and  dealers,  to  congress, 
placed  at  the  New  York  Exchange,  praying  for  a resto- 
ration of  the  deposites,  has  been  already  signed  by  thou- 
sands. 

We  have  appalling  accounts  from  the  east  and  west. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  BANK. 

From  the  National  Gazette,  Jan.  11. 

We  learn  that  the  statement  of  the  affairs  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  at  the  commencemenfof  this  year,  was  highly 
satisfactory,  and  furnishes  new  grounds  of  confidence  in  the 
strength -and  resources  of  that  great  institution.  It  seems — 
That  the  nett  profits  of  the  last  six  months,  were  $1,501,199  21 
From  which,  deducting  the  dividend  of  3^  per  cent.  1,225,000  00 


There  remains  a surplus  of  profit,  on  the  opera- 
tions of  the  half  year,  amounting  to  276,199  21 

We  learn,  moreover,  that  the  reserved  funds  of  the  bank  are 
as  follows: 

For  several  years  past  a contingent  fund  to  repair 
all  the  losses  of  the  bank,  has  been  accumulat- 
ing, till  it  has  reached  the  sum  of  $5,638,688  60 
The  total  of  these  losses  is  ascer- 
tained, by  rigorous  examination, 
to  amount  to  5,494,376  22 


Leavinga  surplus  of 

The  banking  house  cost  originally  $1,220,149  51 
There  has  been  appropriated  out  of 
the  earnings  of  the  bank— a sink- 
ing fund,  to  extinguish  this  cost — 
winch  now  amounts  to  976,199  59 


Leaving  the  present  cost  at  244,029  92 

Being  20  per  cent,  of  the  original  cost. 

The  estimated  value  of  these  build- 
ings, in  January,  1834,  is  $914,445  08 

Their  present  reduced  cost  244,029  92 


Leaving  a surplus  of 

To  this  is  to  be  added  the  amount  of  the  profits, 
undivided  and  disposable — forming  the  balance 
of  the  profit  and  loss  account — which  is  3,152,877  78 


Making  a total  of  $3,967,605  32 

being  upwards  of  eleven  per  cent,  on  the  capital. 

We  understand,  besides,  that  the  following  is  the  result  of  the 
operations  of  the  bank,  for  the  last  three  months,  since  the  re- 
moval of  the  deposites: 

The  removal  of  the  public  deposites,  and  the  pres- 
sure which  makes  individuals  use  their  depo- 
sites, have  occasioned  a withdrawal  from  the 
bank,  since  the  1st  of  October,  of  $6,911,922  67 

Thus  these  deposites  were — 

On  the  1st  of  October  $17,877,298  36 

On  the  1st- of  January  10,965,375  69 

In  the  same  space  the  loansof every 
description — local  loans  and  do- 
mestic bills — have  been  reduced 
as  follows: 

October  1st,  $60,094,202  93 

January  1st,  54,911,461  70 

5,182,741  23 


So  that  the  actual  reduction  of  the  business  of  the 
bank  has  been  less  by  $1,729,184  44 

than  the  sums  actually  withdrawn  from  it. 


$144,312  38 


670,415  16 
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During  the  same  period  the  specie  was, 

On  the  1st  of  October 
On  the  1st  of  January 

A diminution  of 
The  notes  in  circulation  were-— 

On  the  1st  of  October 
On  the  1st  of  January 

An  increase  of 

Such  is  the  condition  of  that  institution,  which  the  agent  of 
the  president,  Mr.  Kendall,  so  recently  described  as  “a  reptile 
beneath  the  feet  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  which  he  ( the 
secretary)  could  crush  at  will — which  existed  only  by  his  forbear- 
ance, and  towards  which  great  forbearance  was  required  to, save  it 
from  destruction .”  There  has  been  a transfer  of  forbearance,  as 
well  as  of  the  deposites.  All  that  the  secretary  could  do  to  crush 
the  institution,  he  has  attempted;  and,  nevertheless,  see  what 
it  still  is — what  stamina  it  retains!  How  sagacious  and  prophe- 
tic the  agent — how  powerful  and  merciful  the  secretary — how 
fortunate  for  the  country  their  joint  “foresight  and  energy!” 
They  have  contributed  to  verify  their  wonderful  predictions; 
have  secured  the  public  revenue — fixed  and  equalized  the  cur- 
rency; made  money  exuberant;  filled  all  the  channels,  of  circu- 
lation, und  created  a brood  of  national  banks,  inexhaustible  in 
specie  and  credit! 

Minimums  on  cotton  goods.  We  give  the  two  fol- 
lowing articles  “by  way  of  memorandum.” 

From  the  JY.  Y.  Evening  Post — Some  fault  has  been 
found  with  the  construction  put  by  the  treasury  depart- 
ment on  the  act  of  last  winter  for  the  gradual  reduction 
of  duties.  The  department  takes  it  for  granted  that  con- 
gress, in  passing  that  act,  intended  ultimately  to  reduce 
the  duties  to  20  per  cent,  on  the  actual  and  just  value  of 
imported  merchandise.  There  is  no  ambiguity  about 
these  provisions.  If  a fictitious  value,  higher  than  the 
real  value,  is  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  computation  at  the 
custom  house,  it  is  evident  that  the  country  will  never 
have  the  benefit  of  the  reduction  intended.  Mr.  Me  Lane, 
therefore , in  his  circular  of  the  20 th  of  April  last , directed 
the  duties  to  be  computed,  not  upon  the  minimum  values, 
’which  are  a falsehood  in  themselves,  and  a trick  to  make 
the  duties  higher  in  reality  than  they  are  nominally,  but 
upon  the  actual  value  of  the  merchandise  The  letter  from 
- the  comptroller  of  the  treasury,  which  we  give  to-day, 
takes  the  same  ground.  By  any  other  construction,  the 
act  would  never  be  carried  into  effect.  What  was  Mr. 
Clay’s  meaning  when  lie  drew  up  the  bill,  is  of  no  con- 
sequence. 

From  the  TJ.  S.  Telegraph  of  Jan.  17.  They  do  treat 
the  Post  shamefully!  To  let  it  thus  commit  itself,  and 
not  give  notice  of  the  intention  here  to  change  front,  was 
inexcusable  in  the  party  disciplinarians.  We  can  only 
account  for  it  by  supposing  that  they  thought  the  Post 
had  tact  enough  to  see,  that  the  defeat  in  Virginia  ren- 
dered it  indispensable  to  back  out  of  the  determination 
to  destroy  the  minimum  in  1834,  instead  of  waiting  until 
1844.  Our  readers,  we  presume,  are  aware  that,  while 
the  Post  was  defending  and  justifying  the  instructions  of 
the  comptroller,  Mr.  Forsyth  was  in  the  senate,  declar- 
ing, on  the  part  of  the  administration,  that  the  comptrol- 
ler had  made  a mistake. 

The  Post  must  be  more  cautious  in  future.  It  had 
better  get  up  a little  black  poney,  to  receive  the  earliest 
advices  of  the  shiftings  and  changes. 

5Cf=*In  the  remarks  which  we  made  on  the  treasury  in- 
structions in  the  Register  of  the  lltli  inst.  it  was  said 
“We  have  heard  that  one  high  in  authority,  and -in  in- 
fluence over  this  question,  has  said,  that  the  minimum 
principle  should  be  destroyed  on  the  1st  January,  1834,” 
and  we  believe  that  such  a determination,  at  one  time, 
was  seriously  entertained.  Is  it  not  a little  extraordina- 
ry, that  the  comptroller  of  the  treasury  founded  his  first 
instructions,  doing  away  the  minimums,  and  also  his  se- 
cond, retaining  them,  on  Mr.  Mckane’s  circular  of  April 
1833?  The  Post,  too,  saw  clearly,  very  clearly,  that  the 
circular  directed  the  first  construction!  The  reason  as- 
signed by  the  “Telegraph”  for  the  reversal  of  the  first 
construction,  may  be  a good  one — -we  know  nothing  about 
it.  We  have  supposed  that,  if  the  information  above  al- 
luded to  was  correct,  the  new  instructions  may  have  issu- 
ed in  consequence  of  the  extreme  pressure  which  now 
exists  on  the  people,  and  the  effect  which  a persever- 
ance in  the  determination  suggested  would  have  had,  at 
the  present  “momentous  crisis!”  The  “Post”  gives  it 


to  be  understood  that  the  meaning  of  the  act  of  1833,  is 
of  “no  consequence!”  In  courts  of  justice,  and  especial- 
ly in  those  of  equity,  we  believe  that  the  meaning  of  a 
law  is  always  respected,  when  the  words  used  in  it  ad- 
mit of  matters  of  doubt;  and  so  it  must  be  in  every  Ao- 
nest  proceeding  between  man  and  man. 

Cotton  goods  were  permitted  to  be  landed,  at  New 
York,  in  the  early  part  of  last  week  on  entry  under  the 
erroneous  construction  of  the  comptroller  of  the  act  of 
1833 — 'though  the  naval  officer  refused  to  sign  the  per- 
mits; but  this  state  of  things  lasted  only  a few  days.  We 
suppose  that  measures  were  taken  by  which  the  rightful 
duty  on  such  goods  was  ultimately  secured. 

Massachusetts.  John  Davis  has  been  elected  go- 
vernor of  this  state.  No  choice  being  made  by  the  peo- 
ple; the  house  of  representatives  nominates  two  persons 
to  the  senate,  by  which  one  is  chosen.  The  first  vote  in 


the  house  stood  thus — • 

For  Mr.  Davis 327 

Mr.  Morton,  (Jackson) ..199 

Others  not  candidates 21 


In  the  senate  Mr.  Davis  was  preferred  by  a large  ma- 
jority. The  senate  consists  of  33  national  republicans,  6 
anti-masons  and  1 Jacksonian.  Several  members  were 
absent.  Mr.  Davis  received  30  votes,  and  Mr.  Morton 
4 — blanks  3. 

Kentucky.  The  legislature  of  this  state  met  at 
Frankfort  on  the  31st  ult.  The  senate  was  organized 
without  opposition.  In  the  house  of  representatives 
there  were  16  ballots  for  speaker: 


Is?  ballot. 

6 th. 

nth.  i 6 th. 

Leslie  Combs 

34 

32 

40  38 

R.  B.  New 

28 

32 

32  56 

S.  Williams 

10  withdrawn. 

I.  L.  Helm 

19 

28 

22  withdrawn. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Nuttall  also 

received 

several  votes  on  dif- 

ferent  ballots,  being  nominated  previous  to  the  12th  and 
withdrawn  on  the  16th. 

In  the  house  of  representatives,  Jan.  2.  Mr.  Hunton,  of  Lin- 
coln, rose  and  remarked,  that  he  was  about  to  offer,  for  the 
consideration  of  the  house,  a resolution,  the  cause  and  object 
of  which  he  would  beg  leave  briefly  to  explain.  It  related  to  a 
matter  of  great  public  concernment — one  in  which  every  citi- 
zen of  this  republic  was  deeply  interested.  The  legislature,  he 
said,  was  thought  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  people’s  rights,  and 
especially  of  that  dearest  and  most  sacred  of  all  political  rights 
— the  elective  franchise.  . 

It  was  known,  he  doubted  not,  to  every  member  of  the  house 
— it  had  gone  forth  to  the  whole  union — that  one  of  the  most 
flagrant  outrages  upon  popular  rights  that  had  ever  occurred 
since  the  organization  of  the  government,  had  been  perpetrated 
in  the  fifth  congressional  district  in  this  state,  in  connexion 
with  the  late  election. 

The  poll-books,  containing  the  votes  of  a whole  county  in 
that  district,  had  been  withheld.  The  sheriff' of  said  county,  al- 
though present  at  the  counting  and  comparison  of  the  polls, 
having  positively  refused  to  exhibit  them,  or  permit  them  to  be 
counted!  Mr.  H.  would  not  now  stop  to  inquire  into  the  motives 
of  the  parties  engaged  in  that  affair;  but  the  effect  w a*,  that  the 
district  was  now  without  a representative  in  congress,  although 
the  people  had  elected  one. 

His  object  was,  to  mark  the  case  with  the  severest  reprehen- 
sion, in  order  to  prevent  in  future  a recurrence  of  the  same  sort 
of  management  and  corruption.  He  desired  to  give  a warning 
to  sheriffs  and  deputy  sheriffs,  in  all  time  to  come. 

In  offering  the  proposed  resolution,  he  discarded  all  personal 
or  party  considerations;  but  he  felt  it  to  he  his  bounden  duty  to 
bring  this  subject  promptly  before  the  legislature,  because  he 
happened  to  come  from  the  district  where  the  foul  deed  was 
done ; and  because,  too,  he  had  the  honor  of  being  one  of  the  re- 
presentatives here  of  the  county,  whose  citizens  were  disfran- 
chised, and  whose  votes  were  pocketed  by  a deputy  sheriff. 

He  concluded  by  observing,  that  it  remained  to  be  seen,  . by 
the  vote  upon  this  subject,  who.  were  for  the  people,  and  who 
for  the  deputy  sheriff's. 

He  then  presented  the  following  resolutions: 

“j Resolved,  That  the  committee  of  courts  of  justice  he  In- 
structed to  report  a bill,  providing  that  any  sheriff,  or  deputy 
sheriff,  their  aiders  or  abettors,  who  shall  wilfully  withhold  the 
poll  books  of  his  county  of  the  election  of  any  officer,  whose 
election  is  by  law  required  to  lie  made  by  the  people  of  this 
commonwealth,  or  refuse  to  permit  the  same  to  he  counted 
agreeably  to  law,  shall  be  held  and  deemed  to  be  guilty  of  felo- 
ny, and  subjecting  any  such  sheriff  or  deputy  sheriff  to  confine- 
ment in  the  jail  and  penitentiary  of  this  commonwealth,  for  a 
term  of  — - — - years. 

'■'■Resolved,  That  the  said  committee  report  a bill  to  amend 
the  general  law  regulating  electrons.” 


10,663,441  51 
10,031,237  72 

632,203  79 

19,128,189  57 
19,208,379  90 

$80,190  33 
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These  resolutious  were  adopted  by  the  following  vote— Yeas 
67,  nays  9. 

The  following  bill  in  relation  to  the  improper  conduct  of  she- 
riffs, in  withholding  their  poll  books,  &c.  has  been  reported  and 
passed  to  a second  reading  in  the  house  of  representatives,  with- 
out a dissenting  voice. 

ffl.  bill , to  amend  the  penal  laws  of  this  commonwealth,  and  the 
better  to  secure  and  guard  the  right  oj  suffrage  and  freedom  of 
elections  therein. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  commonwealth  of 
Kentucky,  That  if  any  sheriff,  deputy  sheriff,  or  other  officer, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be,  by  law,  to  attend  at  any  time  and  place 
prescribed  by  law  for  the  faithful  comparison  of  the  polls  given 
at  any  election  held  within  this  commonwealth,  under,  and  by 
.authority  of  law,  for  the  election  by  the  people,  of  a member  of 
.congress,  governor  or  lieutenant  governor  of  the  state,  mem- 
bers of  either  branch  of  the  legislature,  electors  of  president 
and  vice  president,  or  fOr  .any  other  officer,  or  officers,  whose 
.election  is  prescribed  or  authorised  by  law,  shall  wilfully  and 
fraudulently  fail  to  attend  at  the  time  and  place  fixed  by  law,  for 
the  meeting  of  the  sheriffs,  for  such  purpose,  with  intent  to 
defeat  such  election,  and  to  prevent  the  computation  of  the 
votes  given  by  the  people  in  his  county,  town,  city,  precinct  or 
district, or,  if  he  shall,  with  like  intentand  purpose,  fraudulently 
withhold  his  poll  books  and  refuse  to  permit  a count  and  com 
parjson  of  the  same,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  law, 
shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony;  and  upon  conviction  thereof, 
before  any  court  having  jurisdiction  of  the  offence,  shall  un- 
dergo a confinement  at  hard  labor  in  the  penitentiary  of  this 
state,  for  n term  not  less  than  nor  exceeding 

years;  and,  moreover,  shall  be  forever  disqualified 
from  voting  at  any  election  within  this  commonwealth. 

gcc.  2.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any  person  shall  coun- 
sel, advise,  aid  or  assist  the  sheriff,  deputy  sheriff,  or  other  of- 
ficer, to  commit  either  of  the  offences,  declared  and  prescribed 
in  the  first  section  of  this  act,  he  shall  in  like  manner  be  ad- 
judged guilty  of  a felony,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  before  any 
court  having  jurisdiction  of  the  same,  shall  suffer  and  undergo 
the  same  punishment  and  disability,  as  are  prescribed  in  the 
first  section  of  this  act. 

British  We§t  Indies.  The  Jamaica  Royal  Gazette  of 
December  14th  contains  an  account  of  the  prorogation  of 
the  legislature  of  that  colony,  after  passing  an  act  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  its  inhabitants,  entitled  “an  act  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  this  island,  in  consideration  of 
compensation,  and  for  promoting  the  industry  of  the  ma- 
numitted slaves,  and  to  declare  the  act  of  52d  George 
JII,  cap.  155,  in  force  in  this  island.” 

The  same  paper  mentions  that  admiral  Mackau,  with 
a considerable  squadron  of  naval  ships,  was  about  to  ob- 
tain ample  satisfaction  for  the  insult  given  to  the  French 
consul  at  Carlhagena. 

MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS. 

The  other  day,  notwithstanding  a heavy  fall  of  snow, 
the  mail  car  arrived  from  Frederick,  60  miles,  on  the 
rail  road,  in  six  hours;  but  on  the  same  day,  passengers 
#n  .one  of  the  stages  from  Washington,  were  sixteen  hours 
on  the  road— distance  36  miles. 

A British  brig,  laden  with  flour,  was  cut  through  by 
the  ice  and  sunk,  about  a week  since,  near  Urbanna,  Vir- 
ginia. 

On  the  10th  inst.  in  the  senate  of  Ohio  certain  proceed- 
ings were  had  in  which  Dr.  Duncan  rose  under  an  ex- 
citement to  reply  to  Mr.  Anthony,  for  some  expressions 
used  by  the  latter,  hut  was  rudely  interrupted  by  Mr. 
Fllsb,ury,by  a noise  made  on  his  table;  after  the  adjourn- 
ment, an  explanation  was  demanded  of  E.  and  not  given, 
when  Duncan  collared  him  and  whirled  him  on  the  floor. 
They  were  parted;  hut  soon  after  Ellsbury  attacked  D. 

with  a knife,  saying  he  would  “kill  the  d~ d rascal,” 

and  inflicted  three  severe  wounds  upon  him,  and  he  was 
taken  away  to  have  them  dressed.  This  is  “war  to  the 
knife  and  the  knife  to  the  hilt,”  as  several  times  mention- 
ed by  a member  of  another  senate. 

The  military  companies  at  Hagerstown  have  been  call- 
ed upon  to  suppress  a dreadful  riot  on  the  line  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal.  “The  contest  is  between 
two  parties  of  the  canallers,  and  ’tis  said  that  the  aggres- 
sors  were  well  armed,  and  about  two  hundred  in  number. 
.Serious  fears  were  entertained  that  they  would  de- 
stroy the  works.  The  cause  of  the  outrage  is  supposed 
to  he  some  dissatisfaction  about  their  pay.  Several  per- 
sons (Irish),  had  been  killed  when  the  express  came  in.” 

Col.  William  Polk  died,  on  the  14th  inst.  in  the  76th 
year  of  his  age,  at  Raleigh,  N.  C.  -He  wa9  in  service 


during  nearly  the  whole  period  of  the  revolutionary  war, 
and  present  at  many  of  the  chief  battles;  and  the  sole 
surviving  field  officer  of  the  North  Carolina  line,  at  the 
time  of  his  decease. 

The  British  government  schooner  Nimble  has  cap- 
tured, off  the  coast  of  Cuba,  two  vessels  loaded  with  se- 
ven hundred  slaves! 

We  have  many  accounts  of  revolutions  and  counter-re- 
volutions, and  of  insurrections  and  rebellions  in  the  states 
of  South  America,  attended  with  heavy  losses  of  life  and 
destruction  of  property.  These  people  seem  to  have 
gained  but  little,  in  being  relieved  of  the  dominion  of 
Spain,  to  be  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  their  own  gene- 
rals. It  is  a matter  of  perfect  indifference  with  us  which 
of  these  plays  the  tyrant,  for  the  time  being,  while  the 
people  are  fools  enough  to  submit  themselves  to  military 
rule. 

The  legislature  of  North  Carolina,  at  its  late  session, 
incorporated  several  rail  road  and  other  improvement 
companies — but  took  no  part  in  any  of  the  stocks. 

One  or  two  steamboats  have  lately  exploded,  and  kill- 
ed many,  persons,  on  the  western  waters.  The  engineers , 
we  are  glad  to  observe,  were  among  the  sufferers.  They 
should  always,  however,  be  the  last  killed — that  they 
may  see  and  feel  the  misery  caused  by  their  fool  hardi- 
ness or  want  of  fidelity. 

The  income  derived  by  the  city  of  Philadelphia  from 
the  Girard  estate  is  $64,000,  and  by  the  end  of  the  pre- 
sent year  is  expected  to  reach  $80,000. 

Some  “reforms”  alias  the  turning  out  of  officers,  are 
said  to  have  taken  place  at  Washington,  in  the  persons 
ofthe  marshal,  and  the  superintendent  of  the  public  build- 
ings. The  first,  col.  Jlshton  has  no  possible  right  to 
complain  of  “reform” — but  the  second,  Mr.  Elgar , (a 
gentleman  who  has  attended  only  to  his  own  business), 
might,  we  think,  have  been  spared,  until  the  services  of  a 
superintendent  were  dispensed  with.  We  have  heard  per- 
sons high  in  authority,  and  influence,  say,  that  he  was  “ the 
best  officer”  in  the  public  service. 

Eleven  assassinations  took  place  in  the  city  of  Havana 
and  its  suburbs,  in  one  night,  just  before  the  Christmas 
holydays.  One  of  the  number  was  an  officer  attached  to 
the  department  of  marine,  who  was  walking  in  company 
with  his  wife  at  the  moment  of  his  assassination.  The 
governor  offered  a reward  of  two  hundred  dollars  for  the 
assassins,  and  they  had  in  consequence  been  arrested. 
This  is  stated  to  have  been  the/?rsf  time  such  a step  had 
been  taken  by  the  authorities  of  Cuba  in  a similar  case! 

Ten  thousand  dollars  damages  have  been  awarded  in 
a case  of  seduction,  at  New  York;  but  if  the  following 
account  of  the  case,  from  the  JYew  York  American,  re- 
presents the  matter  fairly,  ten  cents  would  stem  to  have 
been  a more  just  one: 

“In  a case  of  seduction  tried  during  the  past  week, 
between  Bur-well  Betts,  father  of  Sarah  Betts,  plaintiff, 
and  Oliver  Coles,  defendant,  in  the  superior  court  of  this 
city,  the  jury  gave  a verdict  of  ten  thousand  dollars  against 
the  defendant — a verdict  than  which,  if  the  report  of  the 
case  published  in  this  morning’s  Courier  be  at  all  accu- 
rate— one  more  unjust,  and  unsustained  by  evidence,  was 
never  pronounced.  The  party  injured  was,  it  appears, 
24  years  of  age,  had  been  duly  warned  of  her  danger,  yet 
continued  to  admit  the  addresses  of  the  alleged  seducer, 
and  was  content  to  live  with  him  in  a state  of  concubinage 
for  six  years — and  it  was  only  when  this  disgraceful  con- 
nection was  broken  oft*  by  the  defendant,  that  the  father 
of  the  woman  brought  this  suit.  All  this  savors  much 
more  ofthe  spirit  ol  speculation,  than  ofthe  spirit  of  in- 
jured innocence,  or  virtuous  indignation,  or  humble  con- 
trition. ” • 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

From  London  and  Liverpool  papers  to  the  25 th  and  26t h Novem- 
ber, both  inclusive. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

The  assessed  taxes,  it  is  stated,  are  to  be  repealed,  and  a tax 
upon  foreign  wines  and  gas  lights  to  be  substituted.  Extensive 
forgeries  had  been  committed  in  Dublin  by  John  Scott  Vanda- 
leur,  upon  the  hank  of  England,  Limerick  branches,  and  some 
Dublin  bankers.  The  cholera  prevailed  to  a considerable  extent 
in  Ireland.  Mr.  O’Connell  was  continuing  his  agitations. 
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PORTUGAL. 

Don  Pedro  had  released  gen.  sir  James  Campbell  from  prison, 
on  condition  that  he  would  return  to  England.  The  pope  has 
recognised  Donna  Maria  the  second,  as  queen  of  Portugal.  He 
lately,  and  with  great  severity,  denounced-  certain  proceedings 
of  her  father,  the  regent.  Miguel’s  army  yet  remained  not  far 
from  Lisbon;  hut  where  he  was,  is  not  stated. 

SPAIN. 

The  qneen’s  army  had  been  successful  in  several  affairs,  and 
she  had  intimated  to  Louis  Phillippe  that  she  would  be  able  to 
put  down  the  rebels  without  foreign  aid.  But  Spain  is  in  an 
awful  state  of  civil  war,  in  many  of  her  provinces. 

HOLLAND  AND  BELGIUM. 

The  negotiations  between  these  two  powers  relative  to  the 
garrison  of  Maestricht,  and  the  navigation  of  the  Meuse,  are  at 
length  terminated  by  the  formation  of  a convention. 

FRANCE. 

A rupture  is  said  to  have  taken  place  between  France  and 
Sweden,  the  consequence  of  which  has  been  thw  withdrawal 
of  ministers  respectively.  The  cause  of  the  rupture  is  stated  to 
arise  from  the  refusal,  on  the  part  of  Louis  Phillippe,  to  suspend 
the  performance  of  Gustave,  ou  le  Bal  Masque,  and  the  Camarde 
au  Lit,  which  were  being  represented  in  Paris! 

TURKEY  AND  EGYPT. 

Serious  disaffections  prevail  in  both  these  countries.  In  the 
capital  of  the  former  a conspiracy  has  been  discovered,  having 
for  its  object  the  placing  Ibrahim  pacha  on  the  sultan’s  throne. 
In  the  latter,  Ibrahim  has  had  to  apply  the  strong  arm  of  the 
military  to  suppress  the  spirit  of  rebellion.  A Turkish  regiment 
which  was  in  the  service  of  the  pacha,  had  revolted,  seized  the 
pacha’s  ships,  and  the  money  in  the  public  coffers,  and  proceed- 
ed down  the  Red  Sea,  and  occupied  some  towns  belonging  to 
Mocha. 

POLAND. 

The  fate  of  this  brave  people  is,  we  fear,  fixed  for  the  present, 
Russia,  Austria  and  Prussia  having  signed  an  offensive  and  de- 
fensive treaty  respecting  Poland,  each  party  being  bound  to  fur- 
nish 35,000  men  to  put  down  any  revolt. 
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SENATE. 

January  17.  After  the  usual  morning  business,  as  to  private 
claims  and  local  matters — 

The  senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Cl  ay’s  resolu- 
tion, proposing  an  inquiry  into  the  expediency  of  extending  the 
time  of  payment  of  merchant’s  bonds  for  duties,  &c.  when 

Mr.  Poindexter  offered  his  opinions  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Benton  also  made  some  observations;  when 

Mr.  Webster  said,  he  was  certainly  opposed  to  troubling  the 
senate,  at  this  time;  but,  as  he  wished  to  make  some  remarks 
on  the  subject,  and  felt  a reluctance  to  delay  the  discussion  on 
the  general  question,  lie*  would  move  to  lay  the  subject,  for  the 
present,  on  the  table.  Not  being  perfectly  prepared,  at  this 
time,  to  enter  into  the  debate,  he  hoped  his  motion  for  a post 
ponement  would  prevail;  with  the  understanding,  however,  that 
the  subject  should  be  called  up  to-morrow,  or  on  Monday,  with 
a view  to  a final  disposal  of  it. 

Mr.  Clay  assented  to  the  proposition,  on  the  condition  that 
the  further  consideration  of  the  resolution  be  not  delayed  longer 
than  Monday.  He  hoped,  then,  that  a final  question  would  be 
taken  on  it. 

Mr.  Webster’s  motion  was  then  carried,  without  a division. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ewing,  it  was  ordered,  That  when  the  se- 
nate adjourn,  it  adjourn  to'meet  on  Monday. 

The  chair  then  announced  the  special  order;  when 

Mr.  Rives  addressed  the  senate,  in  defence  of  the  act  of  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  in  removing  the  deposites,  and  conti- 
nued to  speak  until  a quarter  before  5,  when,  having  concluded 
his  remarks, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ewing,  the  senate  adjourned. 

January  20.  After  some  minor  business — 

. Mr.  Webster  said,  he  rose  to  give  notice  that  circumstances 
existed  which  would  prevent  his  moving  to  go  into  the  conside- 
ration of  executive  business  to  day.  He  would,  however,  make 
a motion  to  that  effect  to-morrow.  While  up,  he  would  take 
that  opportunity  to  correct  an  unfounded  statement,  which  had 
appeared  in  a morning  paper  of  this  city,  respecting  the  business 
said  to  be  pending  before  the  senate— a statement,  he  said,  un- 
founded both  in  law  and  in  fact.  The  government  directors  of 
the  bank  of  the  United  States,  he  said,  were  still  in  office,  and 
would  hold  over  their  appointments  until  new  ones  were  made. 

Mr.  W.  then  reported,  from  the  committee  on  finance,  the 
hill,  from  the  house  of  representatives,  making  appropriations 
for  the  naval  service  for  the  year  1834,  without  amendment. 

Mr.  Webster  then  presented  to  the  senate  a series  of  resolu- 
tions, adopted  at  a numerous  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Boston, 
without  distinction  of  party,  held  at  Fanenil  Hall,  to  consider 
the  state  of  the  currency  and  finances  of  the  country.* 

The  resolutions  having  been  read — 

Mr.  Webster  said,  he  wished  to  bear  unequivocal  and  decided 
testimony  to  the  respectability,  intelligence  and  disinterested 
ness,  of  the  long  list  of  gentlemen,  at  whose  instance  this  meet- 
ing was  assembled.  The  meeting,  said  Mr.  W.  was  connected 
with  no  party  purpose  whatever.  It  had  an  object  more  sober, 
more  cogent,  more  interesting  to  the  whole  community,  than 

*Thc  lending  resolutions  adopted  at  this  meeting  will  be  found 
in  page  372. 


mere  party  questions.  The  senate  will  perceive,  in  the  tone  of 
these  resolution's,  no  intention  to  exaggerate  or  inflame;  no  dis- 
position to  get  up  excitement  or  to  spread  alarm.  I hope  the 
restrained  and  serious  manner,  the  moderation  of  temper  and 
the  exemplary  candor,  of  these  resolutions,  in  connexion  with 
the  plain  truths  which  they  contain,  will  give  them  just  weight 
with  the  senate.  I assure  you,  sir,  the  members,  composing 
this  meeting,  were  neither  capitalists,  nor  speculators,  nor 
alarmists.  They  are  merchants,  traders,  mechanics,  anizaris 
and  others,  engaged  in  the  active  business  of  life.  They  are  of 
the  muscular  portion  of  society;  and  they  desire  to  lay  befoie 
congress  an  evil,  which  they  feel  to  press  sorely  on  their  occu- 
pations, their  earnings,  their  labor  and  their  property;  and  to 
express  their  conscientious  conviction  of  the  causes  of  that  evil. 
If  intelligence,  if  pure  intention,  if  deep  and  wide  spread  con- 
nexion with  business,  in  its  various  branches,  if  thorough  prac- 
tical knowledge  and  experience— if  inseparable  union  between 
their  own  prosperity  and  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  country, 
authorise  men  to  speak,  and  give  them  a right  to  be  heard,  the 
sentiments  of  this  meeting  ought  to  make  an  impression.  For 
one,  sir,  I entirely  concur  in  all  their  opinions.  I adopt  their 
fourteen  first  resolutions,  without  alteration  or  qualification,  as 
setting  forth  truly  the  present  state  of  things,  stating  truly  its 
causes  and  pointing  to  the  true  remedy. 

Mr.  President,  now  that  I am  speaking,  I will  use  the  oppor- 
tunity to  say  a few  words,  which  I intended  to  say,  in  the  course 
of  the  morning,  on  the  coming  up  of  the  resolution  which  now 
lies  on  the  table;  but  which  are  as  applicable  to  this  occasion, 
as  to  that. 

An  opportunity  may,  perhaps,  be  hereafter  afforded  me,  of 
discussing  the  reasons  given  by  the  secretary,  for  the  very  im- 
portant measure,  adopted  by  him,  in  removing  the  deposites. 
But  as  I know  not  how  near  that  time  may  be,  I desire,  in  the 
meanwhile,  to  make  my  opinions  known,  without  reserve,  on 
the  present  state  of  the  country.  Without  intending  to  discuss 
any  thing  at  present,  I feel  it  my  duty,  nevertheless,  to  let  my 
sentiments  and  my  convictions  be  understood.  In  the  first 
place,  then,  sir,  I agree  with  those  who  think  that  there  is  a se 
vere  pressure  in  the  money  market,  and  very  serious  embarrass- 
ment felt  in  all  branches  of  the  national  industry.  I think  this 
is  not  local,  but  general;  general,  at  least,  over  every  part  of  the 
country  where  the  cause  has  as  yet  began  to  operate,  and  sure 
to  become,  not  only  general,  but  universal,  as  the  operation  of 
the  cause  shall  spread.  If  proofs  were  wanted,  in  addition  to 
all  that  is  told  us  by  those  who  know,  the  high  rate  of  interest, 
now  at  12  per  cent,  or  higher,  where  it  was  hardly  6,  last  Sep- 
tember—the  depression  of  all  stocks,  some  ten,  some  twenty, 
some  thirty  per  cent.— and  the  low  prices  of  commodities,  are 
proofs  abundantly  sufficient,  to  shew  the  existence  of  the  pres- 
sure. But,  sir,  labor— that  most  extensive  of  all  interests — Arne 
rican  manual  labor — feels,  or  will  feel,  she  shock  more  sensibly, 
far  more  sensibly,  than  capital  or  property  of  any  kind.  Public 
works  have  stopped,  or  must  stop;  great  private  undertakings, 
employing  many  hands,  have  ceased,  and  others  must  cease. 
A great  lowering  of  the  rates  of  wages,  as  well  as  a depreciation 
of  property,  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  causes  now  in  full 
operation..*  Serious  embarrassments  in  all  branches  of  business 
do  certainly  exist. 

I am  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  there  is,  undoubtedly,  a very 
severe  pressure  on  the  community,  which  congress  ought  to  re- 
lieve if  it  can;  and  that  this  pressure  is  not  an  instance  of  the 
ordinary  reaction,  or  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  commercial  af- 
fairs; but  is  au  extraordinary  case,  produced  by  an  extraordina- 
ry cause. 

In  the  next  place,  sir,  I agree  entirely  with  the  11th  Boston 
resolution,  as  to  the  causes  of  this  embarrassment.  We  were 
in  a state  of  high  prosperity,  commercial  and  agricultural.  Every 
branch  of  business,  and  especially  manufacturing,  was  pushed 
far,  and  the  credit,  as  well  as  the  capital  of  the  country  employ- 
ed to  near  its  utmost  limits.  In  this-state  of  things,  some  degree 
of  overtrading  doubtless  look  place,  which,  however,  if  nothing 
else  had  occurred,  would  have  been  seasonably  corrected  by  the 
ordinary  and  necessary  operation  of  things.  But,  on  this  palmy 
state  of  things,  the  late  measure  of  the  secretary  fell,  and  has 
acted  on  it  with  powerful  and  lamentable  effect. 

And  I think,  sir,  that  such  a course  is  entirely  adequate  to 
produce  the  effect;  that  it  is  wholly  natural;  and  that  it  ought 
to  have  been  foreseen  that  it  would  produce  such  effect.  Those 
must  have  looked  at  the  surface  of  things  only,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  who  thought  otherwise;  and  who  expected  that  such  an 
operation  could  be  gone  through  with,  without  producing  a very 
serious  shock. 

The  treasury,  in  a very  short  time,  has  withdrawn  from  the 
bank,  8,000,000  dollars  within  a fraction.  This  call,  of  course, 
the  bank  has  been  obliged  to  provide  for,  and  could  not  provide 
for  without  more  or  less  inconvenience  to  the  public.  The 
mere  withdrawing  of  so  large  a sum  from  hands  actually  hold- 
ing and  using  it,  and  the  transferring  of  it,  through  the  bank 
collecting,  and  through  another  bank  loaning  it,  if  it  can  loan 
it,  into  other  hands,  is,  itself,  an  operation,  which,  if  conducted 
suddenly,  must  produce  considerable  inconvenience.  And  this 
is  alUhat  the  secretary  seems  to  have  anticipated.  But  this  is 
not  the  one  hundredth  part  of  the  whole  evil.  The  great  evil 
arises  from  the  new  attitude  in  which  the  government  places 
itself  towards  the  bank.  Every  thing  is  in  a false  position. 

IThe  government,  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  the  state 
banks,  are  all  out  of  place.  They  are  deranged  and  separated, 
and  jostling  against  each  other.  Instead  of  amity,  reliance 
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and  mutual  succour,  relations  of  jealousy,  of  distrusi,  of  hosti- 
lity even,  are  springing  up  between  these  parties.  Ail  act  on 
the  defensive,  each  looks  out  for  itself— and  the  public  interest 
is  crushed  between  the  upper  and  the  nether  millstone.  All 
this  should  have  been  foreseen.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  these 
evils  might  have  been  prevented  by  the  bank,  if  it  had  exerted 
itself  to  prevent  them.  That  is  mere  matter  of  opinion;  it  may 
be  true,  or  it  may  not;  but  it  was  the  business  of  those  who 
proposed  the  removal  of  the  deposites,  to  ask  themselves  how 
it  was  probable  the  bank  would  act,  when  they  should  attack 
it,  assail  its  credit,  and  allege  the  violation  by  it  of  its  charter; 
and  thus  compel  it  to  take  an  attitude,  at  least,  of  stern  de- 
fence. The  community  have  certainly  a right  to  hold  those  an- 
swerable, who  have  unnecessarily  got  into  this  quarrel  with 
the  bank,  and  thereby  occasioned  the  evil,  let  the  conduct  of 
the  bank,  in  the  course  of  the  controversy,  be  what  it  may. 

In  my  opinion,  sir,  the  great  source  of  the  evil  is  the  shock 
which  the  measure  has  given  to  confidence  in  the  commercial 
world.  The  credit  of  the  whole  system  of  the  currency  of  the 
country  seems  Shaken.  The  state  banks  have  lost  credit  and 
lost  confidence.  They  have  suffered  vastly  more  than  the  bank 
of  the  United  States  itself,  at  which  the  blow  was  aimed. 

The  derangement  of  internal  exchanges  is  one  of  the  most 
disastrous  consequences  of  the  measure.  By  the  origin  of  its 
charter,  by  its  unquestioned  solidity,  by  the  fact  that  it  was  at 
home  every  where,  and  in  perfect  credit  every  where,  the  bank 
of  the  United  States  accomplished  the  internal  exchanges  of 
the  country  with  vast  facility,  and  at  an  unprecedented  cheap 
rate.  The  state  banks  can  never  accomplish  this;  for  the  rea- 
son given  in  the  Boston  resolutions,  they  cannot  act  with  the 
same  concert,  the  same  identity  of  purpose.  Look  at  the  pri- 
ces current,  and  see  the  change  in  the  value  of  the  notes  of  dis- 
tant banks  in  the  great  cities.  Look  at  the  depression  of  the 
stocks  of  the  state  banks,  deposite  banks  and  all.  Look  at 
what  must  happen  the  moment  the  bank  of  the  United  States, 
in  its  process  of  winding  up,  or  to  meet  any  other  crisis,  shall 
cease  to  buy  domestic  bills,  especially  in  the  southern,  south- 
western and  western  markets.  Can  any  man  doubt  what 
would  be  the  state  of  exchange  when  that  takes  place?  or  can 
any  one  doubt  its  necessary  effect  on  the  price  of  produce? 
The  bank  has  purchased  bills  to  the  amount  of  sixty  millions  a 
year,  as  appears  by  documents,  heretofore  laid  before  the  se- 
nate. A great  portion  of  these,  no  doubt,  was  purchased  in  the 
south  and  west,  against  shipments  of  the  great  staples  of  those 
quarters  of  the  country.  When  the  bank  shall  cease  to  buy,  as 
it  must  cease,  consequences  cannot  but  be  felt,  much  severer 
even  than  those  now  experienced.  This  is  inevitable.  But, 
sir,  I go  no  farther  into  particular  statements.  My  opinion,  l 
repeat,  is,  that  the  present  distress  is  immediately  occasioned, 
beyond  all  doubt,  by  the  removal  of  the  deposites;  and  that  just 
such  consequences  might  have  been,  and  ought  to  have  been 
foreseen  from  that  measure,  as  we  do  now  perceive  and  feel 
around  us. 

Sir,  I do  not  believe,  nevertheless,  that  these  consequences 
were  foreseen.  With  such  foresight,  the  deposites,  I think, 
would  not  have  been  touched.  The  measure  has  operated 
more  deeply  and  more  widely  than  was  expected.  We  all  may 
find  proof  of  this,  in  the  conversations  of  every  hour.  No  one, 
who  seeks  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  opinions  of  men,  in 
and  out  of  congress,  can  doubt  that,  if  the  act  were  now  to  be 
done,  it  would  receive  very  little  encouragement  or  support. 

Being  ofopinion  that  the  removal  of  the  deposites  has  produced 
the  pressure,  as  its  immediate  effect,  not  so  much  by  withdraw- 
ing a large  sum  of  money,  as  by  alarming  the  confidence  of  the 
■community,  by  breaking  in  on  the  well-adjusted  relations  of  the 
government  and  the  bank,  I agree  again,  with  the  Boston  reso- 
lutions, that  the  natural  remedy  is  a restoration  of  the  relation 
in  which  the  bank  has  heretofore  stood  to  government. 

I agree,  sir,  that  this  question  ouaht  to  be  settled,  and  to  be 
settled  goon.  And  yet,  if  it  be  decided  that  the  present  state  of 
things  shall  exist — if  it  be  the  determination  of  congress  to  do 
nothing  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  unnatural,  distrustful, 
half  billigerent,  present  condition  of  the  government  and  the 
bank,  I do  not  look  for  any  great  relief  to  the  community,  or 
any  early  quieting  of  the  public  agitation.  On  the  contrary,  I 
expect  increased  difficulty,  and  increased  disquiet. 

The  public  moneys  are  now  out  of  the  bank  of  the  United 
States.  There  is  no  law  regulating  their  custody,  or  fixing  their 
place.  They  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasu- 
ry, to  be  kept  where  he  pleases,  as  he  pleases,  and  the  places  of 
their  custody  to  be  changed  as  often  as  he  pleases. 

Now,  sir,  I do  not  think  this  is  a state  of  things  in  which  the 
country  is  likely  to  acquiesce. 

Mr.  President,  the  restoration  of  the  deposites  is  a question 
distinct  and  by  itself.  It  does  not  necessarily  involve  any  other 
question.  It  stands  clear  of  nil  controversy  and  all  opinion 
about  rechartering  the  bank,  or  creating  any  new  bank. 

But!  wish,  nevertheless,  sir,  to  say  a few  words  of  a bearing 
somewhat,  beyond  that  question.  Being  of  opinion  that  the 
country  is  not  likely  to  be  satisfied  with  the  present  state  of 
tilings,  I have  looked  earnestly  for  the  suggestion  of  some  pros- 
pective measure — some  system  to  be  adopted  as  the  future  po- 
licy of  the  country.  Where  are  the  public  moneys  hereafter  to 
be  kept?  In  what  currency  is  the  revenue  hereafter  to  he  cni 
lected?  What  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  bank  in  n«r  general 
currency  system?  How  are  we  to  preserve  a uniform  currency, 
a uniform  measure  of  the  value  of  property,  arid  the.  value  of 
labor,  a uniform  medium  of  exchange  and  of  payments?  How 


are  we  to  exercise  that  salutary  control  over  the  national  cur- 
rency, which  it  was  the  unquestionable  purpose  of  the  consti- 
tution to  devolve  on  congress? 

These,  sir,  appear  to  me  to  be  the  momentuous  questions  be- 
fore us,  and  which  we  cannot  long  keep  out  of  view.  In  this 
question,  every  man  in  the  community,  who  either  has  a dollar, 
or  expects  to  earn  one,  has  a direct  interest. 

Now,  sir,  I have  heard  butfour  suggestions  or  opinions,  as  to 
what  may  hereafter  be  expected  or  attempted. 

The  first  is,  that  things  will  remain  as  they  are— the  bank  be 
suffered  to  expire,  no  new  bank  created,  and  the  whole  subject 
left  under  the  control  of  the  executive  department. 

I have  already  said,  that  I do  not  believe  the  country  will  ever 
acquiesce  in  this. 

The  second  suggestion  is  that  which  was  made  by  the  honor- 
able member  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Rives).  That  honorable  mem- 
ber pledges  himself  to  bring  forward  a proposition  having  for  its 
object  to  do  away  with  the  paper  system  altogether,  and  to  re- 
turn to  an  entire  metallic  currency. 

I do  nol  expect,  sir,  that  the  honorable  member  will  find  much 
support  in  such  an  undertaking.  A mere  gold  and  silver  cur- 
rency, and  the  entire  abolition  of  paper,  is  not  suited  to  the 
times.  The  idea  has  something  a little  too  antique,  too  Spar- 
tan, in  it;  we  might  as  well  think  of  going  to  iron  at  once.  If 
such  a result  as  the  gentleman  hopes  for,  were  even  desirable, 
I regard  its  attainment  as  utterly  impracticable  and  hopeless. 
I lay  that  scheme,  therefore,  out  of  my  contemplation. 

There  is,  then,  sir,  the  re-chartering  of  the  present  bank;  and, 
lastly,  there  is  the  establishment  of  a new  bank.  The  first  of 
these  received  the  sanction  of  thfflast  congress,  but  the  measure 
was  negatived  by  the  president.  The  other,  the  creation  of  a 
new  bank,  has  not  been  brought  forward  in  congress,  but  it  has 
excited  attention  out  of  doors,  and  has  been  proposed  in  some 
of  the  state  legislatures.  I observe,  sir,  that  a proposition  has 
been  submitted  for  consideration,  by  a very  intelligent  gentle- 
man, in  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  recommending  the 
establishment  of  a new  bank,  with  the  following  provisions: 

“1.  The  capital  stock  to  be  fifty  millions  of  dollars. 

‘‘2.  The  stockholders  of  the  present  United  States  bank  to  be 
permitted  to  subscribe  an  amount  equal  to  the  stock  they  now 
hold. 

“3.  The  United  States  to  be  stockholders  to  the  same  extent 
they  now  are,  and  to  appoint  the  same  number  of  directors. 

“4.  The  subscription  to  the  remaining  fifteen  millions,  to  be 
distributed  to  the  several  states  in  proportion  to  federal  num- 
bers, or  in  some  other  just  and  equal  ratio;  the  instalments  pay- 
able either  in  cash  or  in  funded  stock  of  the  state,  bearing  inter- 
est at  five  per  cent. 

“5.  No  branch  of  the  bank  to  be  established  in  any  state,  un- 
less by  permission  of  its  legislature. 

“6.  The  branches  of  the  bank  established  in  the  several  states, 
to  be  liable  to  taxation  by  those  states  respectively,  in  the  same 
manner,  and  to  the  same  extent  only  with  their  own  banks. 

“7.  Such  states  as  may  become  subscribers  to  the  stock,  to 
have  the  right  of  appointing  a certain  number,  not  exceeding 
one-third,  of  the  directors  in  the  branch  of  their  own  state. 

“8.  Stock  not  subscribed  for  under  the  foregoing  provisions, 
to  be  open  to  subscription  by  individual  citizens.” 

A project,  not  altogether  dissimilar,  has  been  started  in  the 
legislature  of  Pennsylvania.  These  proceedings  show,  at  least, 
a conviction  of  the  necessity  of  some  bank,  created  by  congress. 
Mr.  President,  on  this  subject  I have  no  doubt  whatever.  I 
think  a national  bank  proper  and  necessary.  I believe  it  to  be 
the  only  practicable  remedy  for  the  evils  we  feel,  and  the  only 
effectual  security  against  the  greater  evils  which  we  fear.  Not, 
sir,  that  there  is  any  magic  in  the  name  of  a bank;  nor  that  a 
national  bank  works  by  any  miracle,  or  mystery.  But  looking 
to  the  state  of  things  actually  existing  around  us — looking  to  the 
great  number  of  state  banks  already  existing,  not  less  than 
three  hundred  and  fifty,  or  four  hundred— looking  to  the  vast 
amount  of  paper  issued  by  those  banks;  and  considering  that, 
in  the  very  nature  of  things,  this  paper  must  be  limited  and  lo- 
cal in  its  credit  and  in  its  circulation,  I confess  I see  nothing 
but  a well  conducted  national  institution,  which  is  likely  to  af- 
ford any  guard  against  excessive  paper  issues,  or  which  can 
furnish  a sound  and  uniform  currency  to  every  part  of  the  U. 
States.  This,  sir,  is  not  only  a question  of  finance,  it  not  only 
respects  the  operations  of  the  treasury,  but  it  rises  to  the  cha- 
racter of  a high  political  question.  It  respects  the  currency, 
the  actual  money,  the  measure  of  value  of  all  property,  and  all 
labor,  in  the  United  States.  If  we  needed  not  a dollar  of  money 
in  the  treasury,  it  would  still  be  our  solemn  and  bounden  duty 
to  protect  this  great  interest.  It  respects  the  exercise  of  one  of 
the  greatest  powers,  beyond  all  doubt,  conferred  on  congress  by 
the  constitution.  And  I hardly  know  any  thing  less  consistent 
with  our  public  duty  and  our  high  trust,  nor  any  thing  more 
likely  to  disturb  the  harmonious  relations  of  the  states,  in  all 
affairs  of  business  and  life,  than  for  congress  to  abandon  all 
care  and  control  over  the  currency,  and  to  throw  the  whole 
money  system  of  the  country  into  the  hands  of  four-and-twenty 
state  legislatures. 

I am,  then,  sir,  for  a bank;  and  am  fully  persuaded  that  to 
that,  measure  the  country  must  come  at  last. 

The  question,  then,  is'  between  the  creation  of  a new  bank, 
arid  the  rccharfering  of. Hie  present  bank,  with  modifications.  I 
have  already  referred  to  the  scheme  for  a new  bank,  proposed 
to  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  by  Mr.  White.  Between 
such  a new  bank  as  his  propositions  would  create,  and  a re- 
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chartering  of  the  present  bank,  with  modifications,  there  is  no 
very  wide,  certainly  no  irreconcilable  difference.  We  cannot, 
however,  create  another  bank  before  March,  1836.  This  is  one 
reason  for  preferring  a continuahce  of  the  present.  And*  treat- 
ing the  subject  as  a practical  question,  and  looking  to  the  state 
of  opinion,  and  to  the  probability  of  success,  in  either  attempt, 
I incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  true  course  of  policy  is  to  pro- 
pose a recharter  of  the  present  bank  with  modifications . 

As  to  what  these  modifications  should  be,  I would  only  now 
observe,  that  while  it  may  be  inferred,  from  ray  known  state- 
ments, that  I should  not  myself  deem  any  alterations  in  the 
charter,  beyond  those  proposed  by  the  bill  of  1832,  highly  es- 
sential; yet  it  is  a" case,  in  which,  f am  aware,  nothing  can  be 
effected  for  the  good  of  the  country,  without  making  some  ap- 
proaches to  unity  of  opinion.  I think,  therefore,  that  in  the 
hope  of  accomplishing  an  object  of  so  much  importance,  liberal 
concessions  should  be  made.  I lay  out  of  the  case  all  conside- 
ration of  any  especial  claim,  or  any  legal  right  of  the  present 
stockholders,  to  a renewal  of  their  charter.  No  such  right  can 
be  pretended,  doubtless  none  such  is  pretended.  The  stock- 
holders must  stand  like  other  individuals,  and  their  interest  re- 
garded so  far,  and  so  far  only,  as  may  be  judged  for  the  public 
good.  Modifications  of  the  present  charter,  should,  I think,  be 
prepared,  such  as  may  remove  all  reasonable  grounds  of  jealou- 
sy, in  all  quarters;  whether  in  states,  in  other  institutions,  or  in 
individuals.  Such,  too,  as  may  tend  to  reconcile  the  interests 
of  the  great  city  where  the  bank  is,  with  those  of  another  great 
city;  and,  in  short,  the  question  should  be  met  with  a sincere 
disposition  to  accomplish,  by  united  and  friendly  counsels,  a 
measure  which  shall  allay  fears,  and  promote  confidence,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  secures  to  the  country  a sound,  creditable, 
uniform  currency;  and  to  the  government"  a safe  deposite  for 
the  public  treasure,  and  an  important  auxiliary  in  its  financial 
operations. 

I repeat,  then,  sir,  that  I am  in  favor  of  renewing  the  charter 
of  the  present  bank,  with  such  alterations  as  may  be  expected  to 
meet  the  general  sense  of  the  country. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  to  avoid  all  interferences,  I wish  to 
say,  that  these  suggestions  are  to  be  regarded  as  wholly  my 
own.  They  are  made  without  the  knowledge  of  the  bank,  and 
with  no  understanding  or  concert  with  any  of  its  friends.  I 
have  not  understood,  indeed,  that  the  bank  itself  proposes  to 
apply,  at  present,  for  a renewal  of  its  charter.  Whether  it  does 
so  or  not,  my  suggestions  are  connected  with  no  such  or  any 
other  purpose  of  the  bank.  I take  up  the  subject  on  public 
grounds  purely  and  exclusively. 

And,  sir,  in  order  to  repel  all  inferences  of  another  sort,  I 
- wish  to  state,  with  equal  distinctness,  that  I do  not  undertake 
to  speak  the  sentiments  of  any  individual,  heretofore  opposed 
to  the  bank,  or  belonging  to  that  class  of  public  inen,  who  have 
generally  opposed  it.  I state  my  own  opinions;  if  others  should 
concur  in  them,  it  will  be  only  because  they  approve  them,  and 
will  not  be  the  result  of  any  previous  concert  or  understanding 
whatever. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  having  stated  my  own  opinions,  I re- 
spectfully ask  those  who  propose  to  continue  the  discussion  now 
going  on,  relative  to  the  deposites,  to  let  the  country  see  their 
plan  for  the  final  settlement  of  the  present  difficulties.  If  they 
are  against  the  bank,  and  against  all  banks,  what  do  they  pro- 
pose! That  the  country  will  not  be  satisfied  with  the  present 
state  of  things,  seems  to  me  certain.  What  state  of  things  is  to 
succeed  it!  To  these  questions,  I desire  to  call,  earnestly,  the  at- 
tention of  the  senate  and  of  the  country.  The  occasion  is  criti- 
cal; the  interests  at  stake  momentous;  and,  in  my  judgment, 
congress  ought  not  to  adjourn  till  it  shall  have  passed  some  law, 
suitable  to  the  exigency,  and  satisfactory  to  the  country. 

Mr.  Silsbee  rose,  and  said,  that  he,  also,  as  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  on  that  floor,  had  re- 
ceived a copy  of  the  resolutions,  and  had  intended  to  address  to 
the  senate  a few  remarks  in  presenting  them;  but,  as  his  col- 
league had  so  amply  and  so  ably  expressed  his  views  on  the  sub- 
ject to  which  these  resolutions  had  reference,  and  as  he  entirely 
concurred  in  those  views,  he  should  refrain  from  taking  up  the 
time  of  the  senate. 

Mr.  Forsyth  rose  to  make  a few  remarks,  but,  on  receiving 
the  assurance  from  Mr.  Webster  that  he  would  move  to  take  up 
the  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Clay,  which  had  been  laid  on  the 
table,  at  his,  (Mr.  W’s)  request,  he  postponed  his  observations. 

The  memorial  was  then  committed. 

Several  resolutions  were  presented,  and  laid  on  the  table: 

Mr.  Webster  moved  to  take  up  the  resolution  offered  by  Mr. 
Clay,  which  had  been,  on  his  motion,  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Wright  called  for  the  special  order,  and  no  objection  be 
ing  interposed, 

The  vice  president  announced  the  special  order,  being  the  re 
port  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  on  the  removal  of  the  de- 
posites. 

Mr.  Ewing,  of  Ohio,  then  rose,  and  addressed  the  senate,  and, 
after  making  some  progress  in  his  remarks, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Smith,  the  senate  adjourned. 

January  21.  Mr.  McKean  presented  the  memorial  of  the  bank 
of  Chambersburg,  referring  to  the  general  distress,  and  praying 
that  the  deposites  might  be  restored  to  the  bank  of  the  United 
States. 

A great  deal  of  minor  or  preparatory  business  was  attended  to 
this  day.  The  senate,  after  discussion  between  Messrs.  Web- 
ster, Forsyth,  Kane  and  King,  resolved  (34  to  13)  to  adhere  to 
it6  amendments  to  the  appropriation  bill. 


Mr.  Ewing  continued  his  speech  against  the  reasons  assigned 
by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  for  removing  the  deposites — but 
gave  way,  at  2 o’clock,  that  the  senate  might  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  on  the  motion  of  Mr, 
Webster . 

January  22.  Mr.  Shepley  submitted  to  the  senate  certain 
statements  in  relation  to  the  West  India  and  British  North 
American  colonial  trade,  [They  are  too  long  for  insert  ion  this 
week— but  we  shall  give  them  when  publishing  the  treasury  re- 
port on  these  subjects,  as  we  soon  expect  to  do.J 

Several  reports  and  memorials  were  presented— among  them, 

Mr.  Wilkins  presented  the  memorial  of  certain  citizens  of 
Philadelphia,  complaining  of  the  improper  conduct  of  the  di- 
rectors of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  approving  the  late  act 
of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  in  the  removal  of  the  public  de- 
posites, and  asking  congress  not  to  interfere  for  their  restora- 
tion to  the  bank.  Refrrred  to  the  committee  on  finance. 

A message  was  received  from  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  a report  relative  to  the  presents  received  by 
our  ministers,  consuls  and  other  agents  abroad,  from  foreign 
powers,  in  lieu  of  the  report  which  was  sent  yesterday,  infor- 
mally, from  the  department  of  state;  which,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Poindexter,  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  foreign  relations, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  senate  then  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  report  of 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  together  with  the  resolutions  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Clay,  in  relation  to  the  removal  of  the  public  de- 
posites from  the  bank  of  the  United  States;  when 

Mr.  Ewing  rose,  and  addressed  the  senate  for  about  an  hour 
in  conclusion. 

Mr.  Preston  then  obtained  the  floor,  and  moved  the  adjourn- 
ment; but  withdrew  the  motion  for  the  present,  and 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Webster,  the  senate  proceeded  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business;  after  which,  the  senate  ad- 
journed. 

January  23.  A message  was  received  from  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives, asking  a conference  on  the  subject  of  the  disa- 
greeing votes  of  the  two  houses,  relative  to  the  amendment  of 
the  senate  to  the  bill  making  appropriations,  in  part,  for  the 
support  of  government  for  the  year  1834,  and  stating  that  the 
house  had  appointed  managers  on  their  part. 

Mr.  Webster  expressed  some  doubt  as  to  the  parliamentary 
usage  in  this  case,  but,  in  accordance  with  courtesy,  moved 
that  the  message  should  be  referred  to  the  committee  on  finance, 
which  was  agreed  to.  [In  the  course  of  the  day,  Mr.  W.  made 
a report,  recommending  that  the  senate  should  agree  to  the  con- 
ference proposed  by  the  house,  &c.  The  report  is  interesting, 
though  brief,  as  going  to  the  establishment  of  certain  parliamen- 
tary practices-] 

The  chair  communicated  the  proceedings  of  a meeting,  of  a 
numerous  body  of  citizens  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  condemning  the 
removal  of  the  public  deposites  from  the  bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  praying  for  their  restoration;  which  was  referred  to 
the  committee  on  finance. 

Mr.  Mangum  presented  the  memorial  of  a numerous  and  re- 
spectable body  of  citizens  of  the  state  of  North  Carolina,  com- 
plaining of  the  evils  occasioned  by  the  deranged  state  of  the  pe- 
cuniary affairs  of  the  country,  which  they  ascribe  to  the  remo- 
val of  the  public  deposites  from  the  bank  of  the  United  States, 
and  praying  for  the  interposition  of  congress  for  a speedy  resto- 
ration of  them  to  that  institution.  Referred  to  the  committee 
on  finance. 

A good  deal  of  other  business  being  attended  to,  the  senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  together  with  the  resolutions  submitted  by  Mr.  Clay,- 
in  relation  to  the  removal  of  the  public  deposites  from  the  bank 
of  the  United  States;  when 

Mr.  Preston  rose,  and  addressed  the  senate  in  opposition  to 
the  removal  of  the  deposites,  until  3 o’clock,  when,  without 
coming  to  a conclusion,  he  gave  way  to  a motion  to  adjourn. 

[In  the  course  of  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Preston,  the  spectators 
in  the  galleries  began  to  applaud,  when  the  vice  president  order- 
ed the  galleries  to  be  cleared.  While  the  officers  were  carrying 
the  order  into  execution,  a motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Poindexter, 
to  suspend  the  order;  and,  after  a few  words  from  Mr.  Webster, 
indicating  that  the  senate  would  support  the  chair  in  the  course 
he  might  pursue,  the  vice  president  rescinded  the  order.] 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Kent,  the  senate  adjourned. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Friday,  Jan.  17.  There  was  nothing  immediately  important 
in  the  proceedings  of  this  day,  which  is  given  up  to  private  bu- 
siness, except  to  the  parties  concerned,  and  several  relief  bill® 
were  read  a third  time  and  passed,  After  which — 

Mr  .Polk  moved  the  consideration  of  the  senate’s  amend- 
ments to  the  general  appropriation  bill,  (in  part),  which  had 
been  under  consideration  some  days  ago.  The  house  assented, 
and  the  bill  was  accordingly  taken  up;  and  the  question  being 
on  agreeing  to  the  senate’s  amendment,  which  goes  to  strike 
out  a proviso  in  the  bill  on  the  subject  of  printing  or  purchasing 
books,  by  order  of  either  house  of  congress,  an  animated  debate 
arose,  which  occupied  the  house  till  the  hour  of  adjournment, 
and  resulted  in  the  disagreement  of  the  house  to  the  senate’s 
amendment,  by  yeas  and  nays,  as  follows:  yeas  70,  nays  112. 

The  use  of  the  hall,  on  Monday  evening  next,  was  granted  to 
the  colonization  society.  And  then  the  house  adjourned  till 
Monday. 
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Monday,  Jan,  20.  After  the  presentation  and  reference  of 
sundry  resolutions  of  not  much,  if  any,  present  importance— 
The  subject  of  the  deposites  then  coming  up,  with  the  seve- 
ral motions  in  relation  thereto,  as  the  unfinished  business — 

Mr.  Jones,  of  Georgia,  took  the  floor,  in  opposition  to  Mr. 
McDuffie’s  resolution,  and  continued  to  speak  till  past  three, 
o’clock,  when,  without  having  concluded,  he  gave  way  to  a mo- 
tion for  adjournment;  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  21.  Mr.  John  Quincy  Mams  submitted  the 
following  resolution,  which,  under  a rule  of  the  house,  lies  one 
day  before  being  acted  upon: 

Resoloed,  That  the  president  of  the  United  States  be  request- 
ed to  cause  to  be  laid  before  this  house,  if  not  inconsistent  with 
the  public  interest,  a copy  of  the  instructions  to  Richard  Rush, 
envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  court 
of  Great  Britain,  of  the  6th  November,  1817;  and,  also,  a copy 
of  the  instructions  referred  to  in  his  message  of  the  6th  inst.  for- 
bidding all  ministers  and  agents  of  the  United  States  abroad,  to 
accept,  in  future,  unless  previously  authorised  by  congress,  pre- 
sents, of  any  description,  from  any  foreign  state,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. 

Many  other  resolutions  were  submitted,  chiefly  of  a local  or 
private  bearing,  and  then — 

The  house  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  subject  «f  the 
proposed  extension  of  the  pension  system  to  the  pioneers  of  the 
west;  when, 

Mr.  Hardin  delivered  his  sentiments  at  large  upon  it. 

The  hour  assigned  for  it  having  arrived,  the  house  resumed 
the  consideration  of  the  motion  of  Mr.  McDuffie,  with  the 
amendments  proposed  thereto;  and 

Mr.  Jones,  of  Georgia,  resumed  and  concluded  the  speech 
which  he  commenced  yesterday.  When  he  concluded — 

Mr.  Huntington,  of  Connecticut,  obtained  the  floor;  and  then 
the  house  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  Jan,  22.  Immediately  after  the  business  of  course: 
Mr.  Polk  moved  to  take  up  the  subject  of  the  partial  general 
appropriation  bill,  with  the  senate’s  adherence  to  its  amend- 
ment thereto,  to  which  the  house  has  heretofore  disagreed. 

The  house  having  assented — 

Mr.  Polk  moved  that  the  house  do  insist  on  its  dissent  to  the 
■enate’s  amendment,  and  ask  a conference  thereupon. 

On  this  motion  a debate  ensued  which  overran  the  hour,  and, 
superceeding  the  orders  of  the  day,  occupied  the  house  until  3 
o’clock. 

The  motion  was  opposed  by  Messrs.  Harden,  Mams,  Foot, 
E.  Everett,  McKennan,  H.  Everett.  Barringer  and  Bouldin; 
Messrs.  Bell,  of  Term,  and  Gamble  explained,  declaring  that 
they,  and  many  others,  had  voted  before  under  a misapprehen- 
sion of  the  wording  of  the  clause;  and  advocated  by  Messrs. 
Polk,  Brown  and  Foster;  when 

Mr.  Foot  moved  that  the  house  recede  from  its  dissent. 

On  this  motion,  which  had  preference,  in  order,  the  debate 
was  renewed. 

After  a discussion  on  questions  of  order, 

Messrs.  Mann,  of  N.  Y.  Schley  and  Jones,  of  Geo.  opposed  the 
motion — and  Mr.  McDuffie  advocated  it. 

The  question  was  at  length  taken  by  yeas  and  nays — to  re- 
cede 87,  against  it  127. 

The  house  having  refused  to  recede,  and  Mr.  Polk’s  motion  to 
insist  on  the  disagreement,  and  to  ask  a conference,  coming  up, 
it  was,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Fuller,  of  New  York,  divided:  and  the 
question  being  put, 

1st.  On  insisting,  and  it  was  negatived. 

2d.  On  asking  a conference,  and  it  was  carried. 

It  was  ordered  that  the  committee  of  conference  consist,  on 
the  part  of  this  house,  of  five  managers. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  certain  important  points  in  par- 
liamentary usage  were  decided  by  the  chair.* 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Huntington,  of  Conn,  (who  had  the 
floor  on  the  deposite  question)  the  hour  of  adjournment  being 
near,  that  subject  was  postponed  for  to-day:  and  the  house  then 
took  up  the  bills  on  the  speaker’s  table. 

Some  debate  arose  on  the  proper  disposition  to  be  given  to 
the  bill  from  the  senate,  further  to  continue  in  force  “an  act  to 
authorise  the  extension,  construction  and  use  of  a lateral 
branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road  into  and  within  the 
District  of  Columbia,”  now  on  the  table  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Chinn  stated  that  he  had  been  instructed  to  move  that 
the  bill  be  recommitted  to  the  committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. It  was  a bill  in  which  the  people  of  the  district  had  a 


*The  cause  of  the  disagreement  between  the  two  houses  is 
thus  stated  in  the  brief  remarks  of  Mr.  McKennan,  of  the  house 
of  representatives — 

Mr.  McKennan  said,  the.  contingent  fund  of  the  house  was 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  to  restrict 
the  house  in  its  application,  implied  a want  of  confidence  in 
the  integrity  of  a majority  of  the  house.  Suppose  that  the  house, 
by  unanimous  vote,  declares  that  the  purchase  of  some  book, 
map  or  chart,  is  necessary  for  the  instruction  of  the  house, 
must  we  then  apply  to  the  senate  for  leave  to  use  a portion  of 
our  contingent  fund  for  the  purchase?  He  was  not  willing  to 
tie  the  hands  of  the  house  in  this  way,  for  it  implied  a want  of 
confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the  house.  The  contingent  fund  of 
the  senate  was  only  $34,000;  but  we  undertake  to  say,  that, 
having  no  confidence  in  the  senate,  they  shall  not  use  a dollar 
of  that  fund  for  the  purchase  of  books,  &e.  without  our  leave. 
The  restriction  was  a direct  and  palpable  insult  to  the  senate. 


direct  and  near  concern,  and  the.subject  certainly  pertained  of 
right  to  their  own  committee. 

Mr.  McKim  explained.  The  bill  merely  proposed  a revival 
of  a former  law,  which  had  expired  by  its  own  limitation.  The 
company  had  obtained  a new  law  f rom  the  legislature  of  Ma- 
ryland, and  they  now  wished  concurrent  legislation  from  con- 
gress. That  legislature  had  granted  $500,000  toward  the  con- 
struction of  the  road,  and  they  had  therefore  added  fifty  cents 
per  passenger  to  the  rates  before  proposed,  by  way  of  compen- 
sation for  this  aid.'  He  had  no  objection  the  bill  should  go  to 
the  district  committee,  although  he  did  not  see  how  the  people 
of  the  district  could  expect  to  get  any  portion  of  the  loll  for  a 
road,  so  small  a part  of  which  passed  through  the  district;  un- 
less, indeed,  they  would,  like  Maryland,  subscribe  a part  of  the 
capital  to  make  the  road. 

Mr.  Chinn  only  insisted  that  the  people  of  the  district  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  being  heard. 

After  some  other  remarks  by  Mr.  Vinton  and  Mr.  Stoddert, 
the  bill  was  sent  to  the  committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  pension  bill  came  up,  and  was  debated  with  much  ani- 
mation, and  then  laid  over  till  Friday.  And  then,  at  near  4 
o’clock,  the  house  adjourned. 

Thursday,  Jan.  23.  Mr.  Chilton’s  resolution  respecting  the 
extension  of  the  pension  laws,  coming  up  again  as  the  unfinish- 
ed business  for  the  morning, 

Mr.  Lane,  of  Indiana,  addressed  the  house  in  support  of  the 
resolution,  and  continued  to  occupy  the  floor  until  the  hour  ar- 
rived for  the  orders  of  the  day.  He  has  the  floor,  of  course,  for 
to  morrow  morning. 

The  deposite  question  being  the  stated  order  at  1 o’clock, 

Mr.  Huntington,  of  Conn,  commenced  a speech  in  support  of 
Mr.  McDuffie’s  resolution  for  the  restoration  of  ttte  deposites, 
which  he  continued  till  3,  when  he  gave  way  for  a motion  to 
adjourn.  And  the  house  adjourned. 

BANK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  OTHER  BANKS 
—THE  CURRENCY,  &c. 

LEGISLATURE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Mr.  McKeon  called  for  the  consideration  of  the  resolutions 
offered  by  him  on  the  8th  instant. 

The  resolutions  were  read  as  follows: 

“ Resolved , (if  the  senate  concur),  That  the  removal  of  the 
public  deposites  from  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  is  a mea- 
sure of  the  administration  of  which  we  highly  approve. 

“ Resolved , (if  the  senate  concur),  That  the  senators  from  this 
state  be  directed,  and  the  representatives  from  this  state  be  re- 
quested, to  oppose  any  attempt  to  restore  the  deposites  to  the 
bank  of  the  United  States.” 

Mr.  McKeon  moved  the  following  in  addition  to  the  original 
resolutions: 

“ Resolved , (if  the  senate  concur),  That  we  approve  of  the 
communication  by  the  piesident  of  the  United  States  to  his 
cabinet,  on  the  18lh  of  September  last,  and  of  the  reasons  given 
by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  relative  to  the  removal  of  the 
deposites. 

“ Resolved , (if  the  senate  concur),  That  the  charter  of  the 
bank  of  the  United  States  ought  not  to  be  renewed. 

“ Resolved , (if  the  senate  concur),  That  the  secretary  of  state 
be  requested  to  forward  to  each  senator  and  representative  a 
copy  of  these  resolutions.” 

The  question  being  on  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions  as 
amended  by  the  mover,  the  ayes  and  noes  were  ordered,  (nearly 
the  whole  house  rising  in  a body,  in  favor  of  the  call),  and  it 
was  decided  in  the  affirmative,  ayes  118,  noes  9. 

LEGISLATURE  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

Whereas,  the  present  crisis  in  our  public  affairs  calls  for  a de- 
cided expression  of  the  voice  of  the  people  of  this  state,  Jlnd 
wlieieas,  we  consider  it  the  undoubted  right  of  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  several  states  to  instruct  those  who  represent 
their  interests  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  in  all  matters 
which  intimately  concern  the  public  weal,  and  may  affect  the 
happiness  and  well  being  of  the  people — Therefore, 

1.  Be  it  resolved  by  the  council  and  general  assembly  of  this 
state,  That  while  we  acknowledge  with  feelings  of  devout 
gratitude  our  obligations  to  the  Great  Ruler  of  nations  for  his 
mercies  to  us  as  a people,  tlwrt  we  have  been  preserved  alike 
from  foreign  war,  from  the  evils  of  internal  commotions,  and 
the  machinations  of  designing  and  ambitious  men  who  would 
prostrate  the  fair  fabric  of  our  union,  that  we  ought  neverthe- 
less to  humble  ourselves  in  his  presence,  and  implore  his  aid 
for  the  perpetuation  of  our  republican  institutions,  and  for  a 
continuance  of  that  unexampled  prosperity  which  our  country 
has  hitherto  enjoyed. 

2.  Resolved,  That  W’e  have  undiminished  confidence  in  the 
integrity,  and  firmness  of  the  venerable  patriot  who  now  holds 
the  distinguished  post  of  chief  magistrate  of  this  nation,  and 
whose  purity  of  purpose  and  elevated  motives  have  so  often 
received  the  unqualified  approbation  of  a large  majority  of  his 
fellow  citizens. 

3.  Resolved,  That  we  view  with  agitation  and  alarm  the  ex- 
istence and  gigantic  power  of  a great  moneyed  incorporation, 
which  threatens  to  embarrass  the  operations  of  the  government, 
and  by  means  of  its  unbounded  influence  upon  the  currency  of 
the  country,  to  scatter  distress  and  ruin  throughout  the  com- 
munity, and  we  therefore  solemnly  believe  the  present  bank  of 
the  United  States  ought  not  to  be  rechartered. 
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4.  Resolved,  That,  our  senators  in  congress  be  instructed,  and 
our  members  of  the  house  of  representatives  be  requested  to 
sustain,  by  their  votes  and  influence,  the  course  adopted  by  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  Mr.  Taney,  in  relation  to  the  bank  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  deposites  of  the  government  moneys, 
believing,  as  we  do,  the  course  of  the  secretary  to  have  been 
constitutional,  and  that  the  public  good  required  its  adoption. 

5.  Resolved,  That  the  governor  be  requested  to  forward  a 
copy  of  the  above  resolutions  to  each  of  our  senators  and  re- 
presentatives from  this  state,  in  the  congress  of  the  U.  States. 

In  council — January  11,  1834. 

These  joint  resolutions  having  been  three  times  read  in  the 
council, 

Resolved,  That  the  same  do  pass. 

By  order  of  the  council,  MAHLON  DICKERSON. 

• vice  president  of  council. 

House  of  assembly,  January  11,  1834. 
These  joint  resolutions  having  been  three  times  read  and 
compared  in  the  house, 

Resolved,  That  the  same  do  pass. 

By  order  of  the  house,  DANIEL  B.  RYALL, 

speaker  of  the  house  of  assembly. 

LEGISLATURE  OF  OHIO. 

Whereas , there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  bank  of  the 
United  States  will  attempt  to  obtain  a renewal  of  its  charter  at 
the  present  session  of  congress;  And  ivhereas,  it  is  abundantly 
evident  that  said  bank  has  exercised  powers  derogatory  to  the 
spirit  of  our  free  institutions,  and  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of 
these  United  States;  And  whereas,  there  is  just  reason  to  doubt 
the  constitutional  power  of  congress  to  grant  acts  of  incorpora- 
tion for  banking  purposes,  out  of  the  District  ofColumbia;  And 
whereas,  we  believe  tire  proper  disposal  of  the  public  lands  to 
be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  people  of  these  U.  States, 
and  that  honor  and  good  faith  require  their  eqitable  distribution, 
Therefore, 

Resolved  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  That  we 
consider  the  removal  of  the  public  deposites  from  the  bank  of 
the  United  States,  as  required  by  the  best  interests  of  our  coun- 
try, and  that  a proper  sense  of  public  duty  imperiously  demand- 
ed that  that  institution  should  be  no  longer  used  as  a depository 
of  the  public  funds. 

Resolved,  also,  That  we  view,  with  decided  disapprobation, 
the  renewed  attempt  in  congress  to  secure  the  passage  of  the 
bill  providing  for  the  disposal  of  the  public  domain  upon  the 
principles  proposed  by  Mr.  Clay;  inasmuch  as  we  helieve  that 
such  a law  would  be  unequal  in  its  operations  and  unjust  in  its 
results. 

Resolved,  also,  That  we  heartily  approve  of  the  principles  set 
forth  in  the  late  veto  message,  upon  that  subject;  and 
Resolved,  That  our  senators  in  congress  be  instructed,  and 
our  representatives  requested,  to  use  their  influence  to  prevent 
the  rechartering  of  the’bank  of  the  United  States;  to  sustain 
the  administration  in  its  removal  of  the  public  deposites;  and  to 
oppose  the  passage  of  a land  bill  containing  the  principles  adopt- 
ed in  the  act  upon  that  subject,  passed  at  the  last  session  of 
congress. 

Resolved,  That  the  governor  be  requested  to  transmit  copies 
of  the  foregoing  preamble  and  resolutions  to  each  of  our  senators 
and  representatives  in  congress.  JOHN  H.  KEITH, 

speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives. 

DAVID  T.  DISNEY. 
speaker  of  the  senate. 

January  2, 1834. 

PROCEEDINGS  IN  VIRGINIA. 

In  a subsequent  part  of  this  sheet  will  be  seen  some  account 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  at  many  places, 
concerning  the  removal  of  the  deposites;  but  the  following  are 
of  an  official  character: 

Bank  of  Virginia.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders, 
held  at  their  bank  room,  on  the  6th  of  January,  the  following 
resolutions  were  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  stockholders  disapprove  of  so  much  of  the 
agreement,  between  the  president  and  directors  of  the  bank  of 
Virginia  and  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  deposite  of  the  public  money  of  the  United  States  in  the 
bank  of  Virginia,  as  is  embraced  in  the  second,  fifth,  sixth,  se- 
venth and  eighth  articles  thereof— so  much  of  the  third  article 
as  stipulates,  that  returns  of  the  condition  of  the  bank  shall  be 
made  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  to  submit  the  books 
and  transactions  of  the  bank  to  the  examination  of  the  secreta- 
ry of  the  treasury,  or  his  agent— and  so  much  of  the  fourth  arti- 
cle as  stipulates,  that  the  bank  shall  transfer  any  portion  of  its 
deposites,  to  any  other  bank  or  banks  employed  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

Resolved,  That  the  stockholders  cannot  consent  that  the  se- 
cretary of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  or  the  officer  or 
agent  of  any  other  government,  whose  authority  is  not  recog- 
nized by  the  charter,  shall  have  any  agency  whatever  in  con- 
trolling the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  bank,  or  in  sug 
gesting  to  its  officers  or  agents  any  wish  or  expectation,  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  tire  funds  of  the  bank  are  to  be  adminis- 
tered. They,  therefore,  deeply  regret,  that  the  communication 
of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  the  president  of  the  bank,  in 
which  he  declares,  that  “the  department  anticipates  from  you 
the  adoption  of  such  a course  respecting  your  accommodations, 
as  will  prove  acceptable  to  the  people,  and  safe  to  the  govern- 


ment,” had  not  been  promptly  answered  by  information,  that 
the  officers  of  this  bank  could  not  permit  the  interference  of  the 
officers  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  in  any  manner 
whatever  in  the  administration  of  its  affairs. 

Resolved,  That  the  president  and  directors  of  this  bank  be  in- 
structed to  communicate  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States,  that  so  much  of  the  agreement  aforesaid,  as  is 
hereby  disapproved,  cannot  be  carried  into  effect  by  this  bank. 

[The  whole  amount  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  bank  of  Virgi- 
nia is  $2,740,000.  The  shares  of  stock  held  by  the  common- 
wealth, the  board  of  public  works,  and  the  literary  fund,  are 
10,486,  or  more  than  one-half  the  whole  amount.  The  amount 
of  national  revenue  annually  collected  in  Virginia,  is  about 
$200,000:  but  the  disbursements  at  Norfolk,  on  public  accounts, 
have  sometimes  exceeded  $100,000  a month,  which  would  have 
enabled  the  bank  to  make  large  issues  of  its  own  notes.  The 
president  of  the  bank,  Dr.  Brockenborougli,  says  that  he  is  at  a 
loss  to  conceive  any  objection  to  the  arrangement  as  a pecuniary 
matter.  The  stockholders,  therefore,  in  their  determination, 
have  probably  been  guided  by  other  consideration  than  those  of 
profit.] 

/ 

MEETINGS  OF  THE  PEOPLE  IN  VIRGINIA. 

In  page  312  we  gave  a full  account  of  the  meeting  of  the 
people  at  Richmond,  with  the  resolutions  that  were  passed,  in 
which  the  removal  of  the  public  deposites  from  the  bank  of  the 
United  States  was  decidedly  and  severely  disapproved  of. 

Mr.  Tazewell,  now  governor  of  Virginia,  (but  his  election 
was  not  known  at  the  time),  presided  over  the  meeting  held  at 
Norfolk.  The  “Richmond  Whig”  says  that,  on  being  called  to 
the  chair,  he  addressed  the  multitude  present  in  that  peculiarly 
musical  and  tremulous  voice,  of  which  you  have  heard  so  often. 
He  spoke  for  nearly  two  hours,  though  of  the  actual  time  so 
employed,  our  watches  only  could  have  informed  us.  To  say 
that  his  speech  was  of  transcendant  ability,  would  be  simply  to 
tell  you,  that  it  was  made  by  Mr.  Tazewell.  He  alluded  to 
the  unexampled  prosperity  of  the  country,  up  to  the  1st  October 
last,  and  contrasted  with  it,  the  destruction  of  credit  and  of 
confidence,  and  the  abandonment  of  enterprise  occasioned  by 
the  tyrannical  measures  of  the  federal  executive,  in  regard  to 
the  removal  of  the  United  States  deposites.  He  alluded  to  the 
force  bill,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  passed, 
and  confessed  that  he  was  appalled  when  on-  eading  its  provi- 
sions, he  saw  that  congress  had  put  at  thedisposal  of  the  presi- 
dent the  whole  army  and  navy  of  the  country  to  be  used  at  his 
discretion. 

But  he  said,  that  a little  reflection  brought  him  consolation; 
for  he  recollected,  that  though  congress  had  given  up  the  sword, 
they  had  retained  the  purse — that  they  were  mutually  necessary 
to  each  other,  and  that  those  whom  the  purse  could  not  buy, 
the  sword  must  subdue.  But,  he  added,  with  great  emphasis 
of  voice  and  propriety  of  gesture,  congress  gave  him  the  sword, 
and  he  seizes  the  purse.  He  then  spoke  of  the  government  as 
at  present  administered,  as  a military  despotism:  said  that  it 
made  no  difference  what  was  the  official  title  of  him  who  ex- 
ercised power — made  a beautiful  allusion  to  the  condition  of 
the  English  people  under  Oliver  Cromwell,  whose  style  was  the 
LORD  PROTECROR  of  the  LIBERTIES  of  the  people  of 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Mr.  T.  demonstrated  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  every  one 
present,  the  utter  absurdity  of  the  notion  that  the  present  pres- 
sure was  attributable  to  over-trading  and  to  cash  duties. 

Resolutions  were  then  offered  and  carried,  similar  in  spirit 
and  reasoning  to  the  Richmond  resolutions;  and  then  John  N. 
Tazewell,  esq.  submitted  the  following,  which  was,  also,  pass- 
ed by  acclamation: 

Resolved.  That  the  chairman  communicate  to  the  hon.  W.  J. 
Duane  the  thank3  of  this  meeting,  for  his  honest  and  manly 
though  ineffectual  effort  to  preserve  the  public  treasure  from 
the  invasion  of  the  federal  executive,  and  assure  him  that  in 
the  retirement  to  which  his  independence  has  driven  him,  he 
possesses  our  best  wishes  for  his  welfare  and  happiness. 

A great  meeting  was  held  at  Peterburgh,  in  which  the  follow- 
ing, among  other  resolutions,  were  passed  with  almost  perfect 
unanimity — there  being  only  4 noes: 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  the  prosperity 
of  the  country  was  never  greater,  the  confidence  more  unlimit- 
ed between  all  classes  of  men,  than  at  the  time  the  order  was 
given  by  president  Jackson  to  remove  the  government  money 
from  the  United  States  bank;  that  since  his  order  the  most  un- 
exampled embarrassment  has  been  felt,  much  more  is  likely  to 
result,  and  this  confidence  is  almost  entirely  destroyed. 

Resolved,  therefore,  That  our  representatives  in  congress  and 
the  senators  from  this  state  be  respectfully  requested  to  endea- 
vor to  procure  a restoration  of  the  government  funds  to  the 
bank  of  the  United  States,  as  an  act  of  policy  and  justice,  re- 
quired by  the  general  interests,  and  demanded  by  the  national 
honor. 

At  Fredericksburg  a very  large  meeting  was  held,  and  after  an 
able  preamble,  strong  resolutions  were  passed — the  following 
are  some  of  them: 

Resolved,  That  it  becomes  the  people  of  these  United  States 
to  speak,  with  one  voice,  their  indignation  at  the  usurpation  of 
authority  which  has  been  perpetrated  by  the  president,  in  the 
recent  removal  of  the  deposites  from  the  bank  of  the  United 
States. 

Resolved,  That  it  becomes  congress,  to  afford  a speedy  redress 
for  these  executive  wrongs,  by  ordering  the  deposites  of  the 
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public  money  to  be  restored  to  the  bank  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  make,  by  law,  more  effectual  provision  against  the  in- 
terference of  the  executive  with  the  deposites  of  the  public  mo- 
ney. 

Resolved,  That  the  recent  renunciation  of  the  stockholders  of 
the  bank  of  Virginia,  of  any  participation  in  the  deposites,  il- 
legally withdrawn  from  the  United  States  bank,  upon  the  terms 
proposed  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  merits  the  applause 
Of  the  nation,  and  should  be  held  up  as  an  example  worthy  of 
universal  imitation  to  other  banking  institutions,  throughout  the 
country. 

These,  and  the  rest,  were  passed  with  only  two  dissenting 
votes. 

And  so  at  Lynchburg,  Leesburg , Staunton,  Wheeling,  Man- 
chester, Falmouth,  in  King  and  Queen  county,  and  at  many 
other  places,  like  meetings  were  held  or  about  to  be  convened. 

MEETING  AT  BOSTON. 

There  was  a very  large  assembly  ofthe  people,  at  Faneuil  Hall, 
held  on  the  11th  January,  “to  obtain  an  expression  of  public 
sentiment,  in  relation  to  the  existing- state  of  trade,  occasioned 
by  the  deranged  state  of  the  money  market” — Charles  Wells, 
esq.  in  the  chair.  The  following  are  some  of  the  resolutions 
that  were  passed — 

Resolved,  as  the  sense  of  this  meeting,  that  the  business  com- 
munity of  this  city,  vicinity  and  commonwealth,  are  in  a high 
state  of  prosperity,  independently  of  those  embarrassments  in 
the  money  market,  consequent  upon  the  deranged  state  of  the 
financial  and  banking  operations  of  the  country. 

Resolved,  That  there  is  the  usual  quantity  of  specie  in  the 
country,  and  that  foreign  exchanges  being  greatly  in  our  favor, 
there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  any  drain  of  the  precious  me- 
tals, but,  on  the  contrary,  we  may  naturally  look  for  an  influx 
of  them. 

Resolved,  That  the  local  banks  now  employed  by  government, 
however  well  disposed  to  accommodate  the  public,  cannot,  with 
their  small  capitals,  limited  credit  and  scattered  resources — and 
above  all,  their  entire  want  of  concert  and  unity  of  action,  afford 
that  aid  to  the  agricultural  classes  in  the  transmission  of  their 
products,  from  the  places  of  growth  to  the  places  of  export  and 
distribution,  which  they  have  heretofore  received  from  the  na- 
tional bank,  but  which  is  now,  in  part,  necessarily  withdrawn 
from  them  by  that  institution,  in  consequence  of  its  change  of 
position  in  regard  to  government. 

Resolved,  That  the  evils  arising  from  the  scarcity  and  high 
price  of  money,  fall  with  most  severity  on  the  industrious  and 
middling  classes  of  society,  who  are  compelled  to  make  sacrifi- 
ces of  property  to  provide  for  their  daily  payments,  while  the 
retired  capitalists  are  not  only  exempt  from  such  a loss,  but  de- 
rive a benefit  from  the  increased  value  of  money. 

Resolved,  That  a continuance  of  the  existing  embarrassments 
in  business,  arising  from  the  deranged  state  of  our  money  con- 
cerns, will  not  only  check  the  future  operations  of  the  farmer, 
merchant,  manufacturer  and  mechanic,  and  consequently  les- 
sen the  employment  and  wages  of  the  laborer,  but  will  also 
prove  extremely  injurious  to  those  great  and  useful  internal  im- 
provements, which  must  soon  be  arrested  in  their  progress,  if 
the  pressure  on  the  money  market  is  not  relieved;  and  that  all 
property  now  in  existence  will  become  depreciated  to  a degree, 
that  may  prove  utterly  ruinous  to  a portion  ofthe  most  enter- 
prising and  useful  members  of  the  community. 

Resolved,  That  the  existing  embarrassments  and  panic  among 
all  classes  of  the  business  community,  and  which  threaten,  if 
not  soon  remedied,  the  most  serious  evils,  may  be  attributed— 
First,  to  a spirit  of  speculation  and  over-trading,  the  usual 
effects  of  long  continued  prosperity;  and,  secondly,  to  the  trans- 
ferring the  collection  of  the  national  revenue  from  the  national 
bank  to  the  state  banks,  and  thereby  paralizing,  in  some  de- 
gree, the  action  of  that  institution,  by  whose  large  capital,  solid 
credit  and  extensive  resources,  the  business  operations  of  the 
whole  country  have  been  sustained  and  promoted. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  a restoration 
ofthe  national  bank  to  the  relation  in  which  it  stood  to  the  go- 
vernment, prior  to  the  removal  of  the  deposites,  and  allowing 
the  public  moneys  already  in  possession  of  the  local  banks  to 
remain  there,  till  required  by  the  government,  would  in  a great 
measure,  relieve  the  country  from  the  embarrassments  arising 
from  a scarcity  and  derangement  of  currency;  and  above  all, 
allay  that  distrust,  agitation  and  alarm,  which  is  more  difficult 
to  overcome,  and  more  dangerous  in  its  tendencies  if  not  over- 
come, than  the  actual  inconveniences  and  losses  usually  inci- 
dent to  an  insufficient  or  deranged  currency. 

AT  SUNBURY,  PA. 

A meeting  was  held  on  the  7th  January,  in  the  court  house, 
at  which  the  following  resolutions  (among  others)  were  passed: 

Resolved,  That  a sound  currency  is  indispensable  to  the  pros- 
perity of  every  business  pursuit  of  civilized  life. 

Resolved,  That  no  association  of  state  banks  independent  of 
each  other,  and  having  mainly  in  view  their  own  separate  and 
distinct  interests,  can  preserve  a sound  paper  currency  through- 
out the  United  States;  and  such  currency  can  only  be  preserved 
by  a bank  whose  operations  are  co-extensive  with  the  union, 
and  which  possesses  the  power  of  concentrating  its  resources 
at  such  points  as  the  emergencies  of  the  country  may  require. 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  have  enjoyed  for  many 
years,  and  until  very  recently,  a currency  unequalled  in  uni- 
formity of  value,  and  of  value  equal  to  the  metallic  standard; 
which  has  been  a principal  means  of  their  rapid  advance  in 


agriculture,  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  therefore  of  na- 
tional wealth. 

Resolved , That  the  bank  of  the  United  States  rescued  the 
currency  of  the  country  from  the  lowest  state  of  degradation, 
and  made  it  what  it  is;  and  that  the  interests  of  the  people  re- 
quire, that  the  rights  of  that  institution  should  be  protected, 
and  its  usefulness  continued. 

Resolved^  That  the  removal  of  the  public  deposites,  was  a 
violation  of  the  charter  of  that  institution;  and  the  consequen- 
ces most  disastrous, and  ruinous  to  the  country. 

Resolved,  That  the  obvious  remedy  for  the  evil  is  the  speedy 
restoration  of  the  public  funds  to  the  same  custody  from 
whence  they  have  been  illegally  removed:  And,  therefore,  that 
our  representatives  in  congress  and  in  the  state  legislature,  be 
respectfully  requested  to  use  their  best  exertions  to  procure 
their  restoration,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 


Many  other  similar  meetings  have  been  held — a very  large 
one  at  Cincinnati— the  call  was  signed  by  770  persons;  and 
another  at  Newark,  New  Jersey;  Louisville,  Ky.  Sunbury,  Pa. 
&c.  &c.  Some  have  also  been  held  against  the  bank,  one  at 
Fell’s  Point,  Baltimore,  for  the  lower  wards;  and  others  at  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.  and  in  Northumberland,  Pa.  and  Pottsville, 
Pa.  and  in  the  first  congressional  district  of  Pennsylvania,  [Mr. 
Sutherland’s]  at  which  there  were  twenty  vice  presidents. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  of  Philadelphia  has  presented  a 
very  strong  and  eloquent  paper  to  congress  on  the  money  con- 
cerns of  the  United  States,  and,  in  conclusion,  pray  for  the  res- 
toration of  the  public  deposites  to  the  bank.  We  shallj  lay 
this  aside  for  record,  if,  unhappily,  the  present  state  of  things  is 
continued.  There  is  a like  paper  from  a general  meeting  ofthe 
merchants  of  New  York. 

BANKS  AND  BANKING  MATTERS. 

From  the  report  of  the  auditor  general  to  the  Pennsylvania 
legislature,  it  appears  that  the  whole  amount  of  banking  capital 


in  this  state  is 
Notes  in  circulation, 
Due  to  depositors, 
Due  to  other  banks, 
Specie  on  hand, 

Due  by  other  banks, 
Notes  of  other  banks, 
Notes  discounted, 
Unclaimed  dividends, 
Real  estate, 

Contingent  fund, 


$17,061,944  51 
10,336,251  61 
7,708,764  25 
2,696,409  46 
2,898,145  76 
2,560,160  72 
3,714,901  22 
29,968,408  15 
325,946  17 
1,216,212  74 
1,780,606  01 


Three  new  banks  have  been  chartered  in  North  Carolina— 
viz:  the  bank  of  North  Carolina,  with  a capital  of  $1,500,000, 
the  principal  bank  to  be  located  in  Raleigh,  with  branches  in 
such  of  the  towns  as  may  be  deemed  advisable.  The  state  is 
at  liberty  to  take  $600,000  of  the  stock,  and  to  appoint  four  di- 
rectors. The  remainder  of  the  stock  to  be  subscribed  for  by  in  - 
dividuals,  who  are  to  appoint  six  directors.  The  Merchants’ 
bank  of  Newbern  and  the  Albemarle  bank  at  Edenton,  are  small 
establishments,,  calculated  for  the  business  of  the  towns,  and 
vicinities  where  they  are  fixed— the  capital  of  the  former  is 
$250,000;  of  the  latter  $200,000. 

The  capital  of  the  bank  of  Cape  Fear,  whose  charter  has 
been  renewed,  is  $800,000.  Its  business  is  principally  confined 
to  the  business  ofWilmington  and  Fayetteville. 

Another  bill  is  before  the  legislature,  which  having  passed  the 
house  of  commons  by  a vote  of  77  to  41,  will  probably  become  a 
law,  establishing  the  Merchants’  and  Miners’  bank  in  the  town 
Lincolntown. 


The  abstract  of  the  returns  of  banks  in  Massachusetts,  shew- 
ing the  state  of  said  banks,  on  the  first  Saturday  of  October, 
1833,  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  legislature,  was  distributed  a 
short  time  ago.  We  learn  from  this  document  that  on  the  day 
mentioned,  the  state  of  the  banks  was  as  follows: 

Capital  stock  paid  in  - - $28,236,250  00 

Bills  in  circulation,  ...  7,889,110  67 

Nett  profits  on  hand,  - - 1,293,279  54 

Balances  due  to  other  banks,  - - 2,881,447  50 

Cash  deposited,  &e.  not  bearing  interest,  3,716,182  37 

Cash  deposited,  bearing  interest,  - - 7,949,440  53 

Due  from  the  banks,  - - 52,120,113  11 

Gold,  silver,  &c.  in  banks,  - • 922,309  84 

Real  estate,  - - - 791,821  77 

Bills  of  banks  in  this  state,  - - 1,546,309  53 

Bills  ofbanks  elsewhere,  - - 25,022  43 

Balances  due  from  other  banks,  - - 3,363,716  29 

Due  to  the  banks,  excepting  balances,  - 45,261,003  09 

Total  resources  of  the  banks,  - - 52,132,218  69 

Amount  of  last  dividend,  - - 822,225  00 

“ “ reserved  profits,  - - 709,438  83 

Debts  secured  by  pledge  of  stock,  - 817,549  54 

“ due  and  considered  doubtful  - - 207,239  11 

Rate  of  dividend  on  amount  of  capital  of  the  banks  as  existing 
when  dividend  was  made,  31-14  of  one  per  cent,  nearly. 

[ Transcript. 

Very  nearly  one-half  of  the  specie  in  the  United  States  re- 
mained in  the  vaults  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  on  the 
1st  of  January.  Some  large  amounts  are  expected  from  Mexico, 
and  certain  considerable  sums  have  lately  arrived. 


Within  the  last  three  or  four  years  about  nine  millions  have 
been  added  to  the  bank  capital  of  New  York;  but  gov.  Marcy,  in 
his  late  message  to  the  legislature,  says — 
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“We  are  apprized,  through  the  medium  of  the  public  journals, 
that  numerous  applications  will  be  made  to  you  for  the  in- 
crease of  banking  institutions.  Notices  for  one  hundred  and 
five  new  banks,  with  capitals  amounting  to  fifty-sLX  millions  of 
dollars,  have  already  been  published,  and  it  is  probable  that  ad- 
ditions will  be  made  to  this  number.” 

It  is  now  said  that  the  Washington  (N.  Jersey)  bank,  which 
lately  failed,  had  a large  amountof  bills  in  circulation,  on  which 
only  a small  dividend  is  expected  to  be  paid.  Receivers  have 
been  appointed  to  close  its  concerns. 

The  legislature  of  New  Jersey  is  asked  to  incorporate  five  new 
banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  2,950,000  dollars,  and  se- 
veral other  incorporations  with  large  capitals. 

The  state  bank  of  Alabama,  at  Tuscaloosa,  has  commenced 
251  suits  for  the  recovery  of  moneys  due  on  dishonored  bills, 
amounting  to  228,849  dollars.  The  branch  of  the  bank  of  the  U. 
S.  at  Mobile,  has  been  doing  a great  business,  and  has  not  lost 
one  dollar  by  bad  debts  in  seven  years.  This  disparity,  per- 
haps, in  part  results  from  the  better  management  of  the  affairs 
of  the  bank  of  the  United  Stales— but  the  difference  between  a 
mercantile  and  agricultural  community,  in  banking  transac- 
tions, should  be  also  considered.  As  a general  rule,  we  think 
it  fatal  to  the  agricultural  interest  to  be  placed  in  a state  of  de- 
pendence on  bank  accommodations;  but  the  mercantile  may  be 
bo,  and  yet  prosper. 

We  have  a statement  of  the  affairs  of  34  banks  in  New  York 
which  have  a circulation  of  $6,118,417  and  on  hand  only 
329,490  dollars  in  specie,  or  nearly  20  to  1.  Now  all  these  may 
be,  and  probably  will  be,  safe  ones  so  long  as  such  institutions 
retain  public  confidence,  but  that  being  withdrawn,  they  must 
break  “like  pipe-stems.”  The  currency  of  a country  is  a most 
delicate  thing— and  may  not  be  meddled  with  for  party  or  per- 
sonal purposes,  by  political  partizans  or  money  shavers. 

An  Ohio  paper  says— Several  sailors,  employed  on  lake  Erie, 
were  discharged  at  Detroit,  and  paid  off  in  the  bank  of  Michigan 
notes.  On  their  arrival  at  Beaver,  these  notes  would  neither 
pay  their  stage  fare  nor  tavern  bills.  Brokers  and  moneyed 
men  at  Philadelphia  and  Cincinnati  can  now  get  from  18  to  20 
percent,  for  their  money.  Some  hereabout  charge  from  15  to 
25  per  cent. 

The  Boston  Courier,  speaking  of  the  distresses  in  the  money 
market,  closes  with  the  following  question: 

“Could  not  the  bank  relieve  all  this  distress  in  twenty-four 
hours,  if  it  were,  itself,  relieved  from  the  persecuting  resent- 
ment of  the  government.” 

Certainly.  But  if  a general  suspension  of  specie  payments 
can  be  avoided — it  will  result  from  the  resolution  and  ability  of 
the  bank  to  take  care  of  itself. 

A bill  is  before  the  legislature  of  Indiana  to  establish  a state 
bank,  with  a capital  of  $1,600,000,  to  be  divided  among  ten 
branches— and  half  owned  by  the  state,  half  by  individuals. 

Bills  have  been  reported  for  the  incorporation  of  several  new 
banks  in  Pennsylvania. 

SCRAPS  AND  REMARKS. 

The  National  Gazette  asks— “Why  should  congress  pass  any 
appropriation  bill?  The  secretary  of  the  treasury  claims  and 
has  exercised  an  indefinite  control  over  the  public  revenue; 
and  the  departments  may  borrow  or  overdraw  to  any  amount. 
The  agency  of  congress  is  superfluous,  and,  indeed,  imperti- 
nent, under  the  new  theory  and  practice  of  republican  finance. 
What  the  treasurer  of  the  United  states  has  done,  he  may  do 
again — transfer,  while  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  lends.  Why 
laws  and  specifications? 

The  N.  Y.  Journal  of  Commerce  says  that  good  bills  on  Eng- 
gland  have  been  sold  at  1£  premium,  or  450  cents  to  the  pound 
sterling.  This,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  only  furnishes 
evidence  of  the  scarcity  of  money  in  the  United  States.  The 
legal  value  of  the  £ sterling  is  480  cents  in  the  U.  S.  and  its 
market  value  has  averaged  about  488,  for  many  years  past. 

The  same  paper  affirms  that  “general  Jackson  is  not  opposed 
to  a bank,  but  to  the  bank.  His  view  to  the  necessary  modifi- 
cations in  the  charter,  in  order  to  justify  its  renewal,  can  easi- 
ly be  ascertained.  And  being  ascertained,  a bill  can  be  framed 
accordingly.  Such  a bill  will  be  certain  to  pass,  unless  it  is  de- 
feated by  the  opposition.” 

The  New  York  Evening  Star  says — “We  have  been  asked 
why  the  deposite  banks  in  this  city  refuses  to  take  the  notes  of 
the  deposite  banks  in  other  states,  at  their  counters;  because  it 
seems  strange,  if  the  treasury  deems  such  banks  to  be  safe  de- 
positories of  the  people’s  money,  why  their  associates  should 
think  otherwise.  But  our  deposite  banks  say,  that  when  their 
colleagues  in  other  states  will  place  money  in  this  city  to  meet 
their  notes,  then  they  will  take  them  at  their  counters,  and  not 
till  then.  Will  not  other  states  see  in  this,  the  determination  of 
the  regency  and  K.  C.  to  make  every  thing  tributary  to  the  city 
of  New  York?  In  proof  of  this,  the  notes  of  western  and  south- 
ern deposite  banks  are  selling  at  a discount  of  five  per  cent! 

We  hear  many  reports  of  extensive  bankruptcies.  If  a man 
is  possessed  of  property  that  would  have  sold  for  100,000  dol- 
lars on  the  first  day  of  October,  1833,  but  is  now  called  upon  to 
pay  20,000,  he  is  ruined,  unless  saved  through  the  agency  of  the 
shavers,  at  the  rate, of  two  and  three  per  cent,  per  month!  or 
the  aid  of  strong  personal  friends. 


One  of  the  organized  presses  in  the  city  of  New  York  says— 

“Are  they  not  aware  that  a majority  both  of  the  people  and 
the  people’s  representatives  are  against  them,  and  therefore 
their  strife  is  vain?  That  congress  cannot  restore  the  public 
money  to  the  United  States  bank,  without  the  concurrence  of 
Andrew  Jackson,  or  a two-thirds  majority 1 and  that  neither  of 
these  can  ever  be  obtained?” 

The  Richmond  Enquirer  says — “Slaves  have  fallen  in  our 
market.  This  is  partly,  perhaps  principally,  owing,  to  some 
derangement  in  the  mode  of  transacting  the  business.  The 
banks  at  New  Orleans  do  not  find  it  convenient  to  draw  bills 
on  Richmond,  but  at  4 months— and  the  banks  here  do  not  buy 
bills  but  at  60  days.  It  is  hoped,  that  this  reduction  is  only 
temporary. 

“There  is  a pressure  in  our  city— but  as  yet  no  failure. 
There  is  much  flour  on  hand — and  near  a million  of  dollars 
locked  up  in  tobaccos.  As  soon  as  they  find  a vent,  the  pres- 
sure will  be  very  much  alleviated.” 

The  Philadelphia  Sentinel — a “by  authority”  paper,  says — 
“One  bank,  properly  regulated  or  controlled  is,  unfortunately, 
indispensable  to  preserve  a safe  and  sound  currency,  and  ta 
maintain  credit  and  confidence.  This  has  of  late  been  too  pal- 
pably evidenced  even  in  this  city.  Our  local  banks  have  con- 
fessed their  own  impotence.  They  assert  their  doubt  of  each 
other,  and  their  want  of  confidence  in  themselves.  The  only 
alternative  to  the  public  is  the  establishment  of  one  bank  with 
branches,  restricted  by,  but  not  subservient  to,  the  general  go- 
vernment.” 

The  payment  of  revolutionary  and  other  pensioners  seems  to 
have  been  in  general  transferred  to  the  new  deposite  banks — 
and  so  it  is  that,  in  Virginia,  because  of  the  stockholders’  nul- 
lification of  the  agreement  of  the  bank  of  Virginia  with  the  se- 
cretary of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  that  the  pension- 
ers, in  that  state,  were  not  paid  at  all!  We  have  yet  to  learn 
what  new  arrangement  has  been  made. 

A letter  from  Cleveland,  O.  to  a gentleman  in  New  York, 
dated  Jan.  10,  says— “Until  recently  we  have  had  no  difficulty 
in  procuring  draughts  on  New  York  at  one  percent.  Now  it  is 
difficult  to  get  city  funds  at  any  rate,  from  the  embarrassed  state 
of  money  matters  at  the  east,  growing  out  of  the  efforts  of  the 
government  to  destroy  all  confidence  at  home  and  abroad  in  our 
institutions.  If  matters  continue  long  as  they  now  are,  the  ex- 
change will  be  three  or  four  per  cent,  on  New  York.” 

We  have  the  prices  current  of  bank  notes,  at  Pittsburg, 
Those  of  the  neighborhood,  and  of  Maryland,  &c.  are  £ per 
cent,  discount;  of  New  York  city  1 per  cent.  New  York  (coun- 
try) and  New  England  1£;  some  in  Ohio  2 per  cent.  Michigan 
3,  Indiana  5. 

Now  the  “cream”  of  this  matter  is— that  Pittsburg  notes  are 
at  2 per  cent,  discount  in  Baltimore;  though  the  same  kinds  of 
bank  bills  that  we  receive  from  them  here,  are  at  | per  cent,  dis- 
count in  Pittsburg.  But  this  is  a natural  operation  of  the  de- 
ranged state  of  the  currency.  United  States  bank  bills  are  at 
par—  every  where. 

Several  of  the  large  manufacturing  establishments  in  Connect 
ticut,  have  dismissed  many  of  their  working  people,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  present  state,  and  future  prospects  of  the  money 
market.  Every  man  now,  in  regular  and  honest  business, 
wishes  to  reduce  his  responsibilities  to  pay  money.  Thomas 
Elms  & Co.  hatters,  of  Philadelphia,  have  discharged  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  persons,  though,  in  an  ordinary  state  of  things, 
(as  they  themselves  say  in  the  newspapers),  they  would  have 
felt  justified  in  increasing  them  50  percent.  But,  the  facilities 
heretofore  afforded  in  the  collection  of  debts,  or  cashing  of  ac- 
ceptances and  draughts,  are  forbidden. 

The  Philadelphia  United  States  Gazette  says — 

“We  learn  with  deep  regret,  that  the  pressure  has  reached 
Patterson,  New  Jersey;  and,  with  immense  amount  of  property 
in  their  hands,  one  or  two  large  manufacturers  have  been  com- 
pelled to  yield  to  the  exigencies;  and  in  this  city,  still  further 
difficulties  are  encountered.” 

The  N.  Y.  Standard  a short  time  since  suggested,  that  con- 
gress had  best  break  up,  and  go  home;  on  which  the  Philadel- 
phia Herald  says — Well,  after  all,  it  may  be  made  a question, 
“whether  congress  had  not  as  well  break  up,  and  go  home.” 
If  the  post  office  department  may,  with  impunity,  borrow  a 
quarter  or  half  a million  of  dollars,  uithout  authority,  as  it  has 
done,  why  may  not  the  war  department,  or  the  navy  depart- 
ment, or  any  other  department? 

The  Carlisle,  Pa.  Volunteer,  a decided  administration  paper, 
observes — “We  are  not  now,  nor  never  have  been,  the  advo- 
cates ofthe  United  States  bank;  but  we  think  it  somewhat  un- 
just to  censure  the  bank  for  not  discounting  to  the  same  amount 
as  formerly,  when,  by  withdrawing  the  deposites  from  its  vaults, 
it  is  deprived  of  the  means.  As  things  have  turned  out,  we 
wish  the  president  had  taken  the  advice  of  Messrs.  Duane,  Cass 
and  McLane,  and  let  the  deposites  remain  in  the  bank  of  the 
United  States  until  the  expiration  of  its  charter,  in  1836.” 

From  the  Richmond  Enquirer  of  Jan.  9.  The  clamor  which 
has  been  recently  raised  in  aid  of  the  bank  will  soon  be  arrest- 
ed. The  day  of  reaction  appears  to  be  coming.  The  agitators 
will  be  thrown  out,  and  the  bank  will  be  immolated  on  the  altar 
of  the  constitution. 
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The  most  violent  efforts  have  been  made  to  carry  off  the  peo- 
ple of  Virginia— but  in  vain.  They  bore  the  brunt  of  the  revo- 
lutionary war  without  flinching — in  the  defence  of  their  liber- 
ties. They  stood  up  under  a three  years’ war  for  “free  trade 
and  sailors’  rights.”  They  contributed  manfully  to  put  down  a 
national  bank  of  ten  millions — will  they  flinch  at  this  time?  Will 
they  cower  under  the  present  pressure — and  submit  to  the  des- 
potism of  a moneyed  aristocracy  of  thirty  five  millions'. 

We  are  told  that  exchange  on  England  has  beemsold  at  New 
York,  at  what  is  called  par — that  is  at  444  cents  the  pound  ster- 
ling. The  real  par , that  is,  the  value  of  silver  compared  with 
that  of  gold,  in  England,  is  about  488  cents — the  legal  par  480. 
This  fall  of  exchange  is  about  equal  to  9 per  cent,  on  the  value 
of  cotton  for  export,  almost  one  cent,  per  pound. 

There  has  been  a great  decline  in  the  prices  of  our  stocks  at 
London,  and  but  little  was  doing  in  them.  At  home,  the  stock 
jobbing  business  is  “very  uncertain!”  Sales,  as  they  are  called, 
are  made  chiefly  “on  time” — which  is  about  the  same  thing  as 
betting  that  a stock  will  rise  or  fall,  in  a given  period. 

Superfine  flour,  at  Alexandria,  $4  50.  Wheat  90  cents. 
There  has  been  a like  decline  in  ihe  price  of  all  sorts  of  commo- 
dities, except  gold  and  silver,  and  bank  notes  which  have  a par 
value,  in  money! 

The  Philadelphia  Evening  Post  says — “Three  months  ago, 
nearly  all  the  notes  of  hundreds  of  local  banks  could  be  sold 
here  for  1,  2 or  3 per  cent. — now,  the  discount  on  small  notes  of 
Ohio  is  5 per  cent. — Kentucky  and  Tennessee  10 — Virginia  3 to 
5 — Carolina  5 — Georgia  8 — Louisiana  10  and  12.” 

We  have  another  account  of  the  rates  of  discount  at  Phila- 
delphia, as  follows:  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Balti- 
more, £ a 1 percent.  Maryland,  (country  notes),  District  of 
Columbia,  Virginia  and  Pittsburg  1 a 1£;  others  as  above  stated. 

Upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  hands,  says  the  Miners’ 
Journal,  were  discharged  last  week,  on  the  Danville  and  Potts- 
ville  rail  road — and  the  work  suspended  for  the  present,  owing 
i>--to  the  scarcity  of  money. 

The  Washington  City  Examiner  of  Saturday  last  says — It  is 
doubtful  whether,  in  time  of  peace,  the  state'of  the  country  ever 
furnished  greater  cause  of  anxiety  and  alarm,  than  at  this  period. 
We  know  that  there  are  letters  now  in  the  city,  just  received 
from  prominent  supporters  of  the  administration,  calculated  to 
strike  terror  into  the  boldest  heart,  and  describing  the  degree  of 
danger,  which  exists,  in  language  not  to  be  read  without  dis- 
may. 

The  Baltimore  Patriot  says  that  during  the  week  ending  11th 
Jan.  1833, 14,204  bbls.  flour  were  received  in  Baltimore,  and  the 
price  was  $5  68£ — and  that  on  the  week  ending  10th  Jan.  1834, 
9,914  bbls.  were  received,  the  price  falling  to  $4  75! 

— -»►>©  @ ©«♦«—. 

MESSRS.  GALES  AND  SEATON. 

TO  THE  HON.  JAMES  K.  „POLK,  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS. 

Office  of  the  National  Intelligencer,  January  8th,  1834. 
Sir:  We  have  read,  in  a report  of  the  conclusion  of  your  late 
speech  in  the  house  of  representatives,  purporting  to  have  been 
corrected  by  yourself,  as  published  in  the  Globe  of  yesterday, 
and  transferred  to-day  to  the  columns  of  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer, the  following  passage: 

“Was  not  the  bank,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  bona  fide 
owner  of  the  National  Intelligencer,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  was 
it  not  the  real,  if  not  the  ostensible  and  nominal  printer  to  that 
house?” 

So  long  as  the  allegation  implied  in  the  question  thus  put  by 
you,  in  addressing  the  chair  of  the  house  of  representatives,  was 
confined  to  the  columns  of  the  party  press,  which  every  one 
knows  is  not  very  nice  in  its  discrimination  between  truth  and 
error,  we  did  not  conceive  that  we  were  called  upon  to  make 
any  specific  reply  to  it.  As,  however,  these  allegations  have 
made  such  an  impression  on  your  mind  as  to  induce  you  to  urge 
them  in  argument  before  the  elevated  and  honorable  body  of 
which  you  are  a member,  we  owe  it  to  you  to  undeceive  you, 
and,  through  you,  the  public,  in  the  matter  in  question.  The 
charge  having  been  publicly  made,  from  a source  so  respecta- 
ble, shall  be  publicly  met  and  answered. 

We  therefore  do  here  explicitly  state,  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion you  have  publicly  put,  that  the  bank  is  not,  either  bona  fide 
or  mala  fide,  to  any  intent  or  purpose  whatsoever,  “owner  of 
the  National  Intelligencer.”  We  do  therefore  also  further  stale, 
that  the  bank  is  neither  real,  ostensible  or  nominal,  printer  to 
the  house  of  representatives,  and  that  no  one  is  legally  entitled 
to  that  honor  but  the  undersigned.  We  do,  moreover,  further 
state,  that  for  the  latter  suggestion,  whatever  you  have  been 
told  (as  we  have  no  doubt  you  have)  to  the  contrary,  there  is 
not  the  slightest  foundation,  nor  even  the  shadow  of  a pretence. 

For  your  further  information  on  this  subject  we  do  ourselves 
the  honor  to  subjoin  a copy  of  the  material  part  of  a letter  ad- 
dressed, during  the  past  summer,  to  the  editor  of  a journal  at  a 
distance  from  this  place,  who  had  been  led  into  the  same  error 
as  yourself.  . , 

With  high  respect  and  consideration,  we  are,  sir,  your  obedi- 
ent servants,  GALES  St  SEATON. 

Washington,  Aug.  7,  1833. 

gIR v\7e  have  read  your  comment  on  our  statement  con- 

cerning the  ridiculous  story  of  the  establishment  of  the  National 


Intelligencer  being  the  property  of  the  bank.  We  cannot  con- 
sistently with  our  notion  of  what  we  owe  to  the  character  of 
the  National  Intelligencer,  and  to  ourselves,  again  allude  to 
this  subject  in  our  columns.  We  therefore  give  you,  privately, 
the  information  which  you  appear  sincerely  to  desire. 

There  is  no  mystery  in  our  relations  with  the  bank,  nor  any 
objection  to  their  full  exposure,  except  to  the  indelicacy  of  bring- 
ing our  private  concerns,  as  if  they  were  ofnational  importance, 
into  public  view. 

The  bank,  you  say,  has  an  absolute  title  to  the  property  of 
the  Intelligencer.  The  error  into  which  the  Globe  has  purposely 
led  you  consists  in  confounding  the  building  occupied  by  our 
printing  office  with  the  establishment  of  the  National  Intelligen- 
cer. That  building  was  sold  at  public  auction,  in  May  or  June, 
1829,  and  bought  by  the  bank.  We  have  ever  since  rented  it 
from  t,he  bank,  as  you  probably  rent  an  office  from  some  one  or 
other,  and  pay  them  for  it  a rent  of  $600  a year,  being  a higher 
rent  than  they  could  probably  get  from  any  body  else.  In  this 
particular  transaction,  the  bank  is  certainly  more  indebted  to 
us,  than  we  to  the  bank.  If  you  desire  official  evidence  of  the 
falsity  of  the  intimation  of  the  Globe,  you  will  find  it  in  the  en- 
closed paper. 

[the  paper  enclosed  in  the  above.] 

Office  United  States  bank,  Washington,  Aug.  7,1833. 

Sip. — In  reply  to  your  favor  of  this  day,  I have  the  pleasure  of 
stating  that  the  establishment  of  the  National  Intelligencer  is  not, 
according  to  my  knowledge  or  belief  owned  by  the  bank  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  many  years  since  pledged  by  deed  of 
trust,  to  secure  debts  due  by  Messrs.  Gales  & Seaton,  but  has 
never  been  sold  under  that  deed.  The  building  occupied  as  a 
printing  office  was  sold  and  purchased  by  the  bank,  and  has 
since  the  sale  been  under  rent  by  Messrs.  Gales  & Seaton. 

I am,  very  respectfully,  youj"  obedient  servant, 

S.  H.  SMITH,  president. 

—>>►»©  © 

THE  POST  MASTER  GENERAL’S  REPORTS— 1832  & 1833. 

REPORT  OF  1832 — ABSTRACTS  AND  EXTRACTS. 

The  report  begins  with  an  earnest  commendation  of  improve- 
ments in  the  frequency  of  the  mails,  and  of  the  extension  of 
them. 

Then  follow  the  usual  tables  shewing  the  increased  annual 
transportation  of  the  mails,  the  length  of  the  roads  in  each 
state,  and  the  sum  of  the  annual  transportation  in  each  state. 


The  increased  annual  transportation  from  July  1,  1831,  to 
same  1832,  was  given  as  8,156,329  miles;  the  iength  of  the  roads 
in  the  several  states  made  an  aggregate  of  104,476  miles,  and 
the  annual  transportations  for  the  year  1832,  were — In  stages 
16,222,742  miles;  steam  boats  490,301,  on  horseback  and  in 
sulkies  6,902,977 — total  23,625,021  miles. 

Next  follows  a long  account  of  the  improvements  made  in 
the  transportation  of  the  mail  during  the  year  just  ended,  as  to 
arrangement,  location  and  extent  of  them. 

The  following  is  the  concluding  part  of  the  report,  and  takes 
in  all  that  is  said  of  the  finances  of  the  department,  or  which 
has  a direct  relation  thereto — 

“These  improvements,  which  have  considerably  enhanced  the 
expenses  of  the  department,  have  already  produced  an  increase 
of  revenue  that  begins  to  be  sensibly  felt;  and  promise,  within 
a short  time,  more  than  a remuneration  for  all  their  cost. 
Though  improvements  always  incur  an  expense  before  the  re- 
venues which  they  yield  can  be  realized,  yet  with  all  the  in- 
crease of  mail  facilities  during  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  June, 
1832,  the  revenues  of  the  department  have,  within  a very  in- 
considerable sum,  equalled  its  expenses. 

The  revenue  of  the  department,  comprising  the  whole  amount 
of  postages  accruing  within. tire  year  commencing  July  1,  1831, 
and  ending  June  30,  1832,  amounts  to  $2,258,570  17 

The  expenditures  of  the  department  within  the 
same  period,  were, 

For  compensation  to  postmasters,  $ 715,48168 
For  transportation  of  the  mail,  1,482,507  22 
For  incidental  expenses,  68,111  45 

2,266,100  35 


Making  an  excess  of  expenditure  be- 
yond the  revenue  for  the  year,  of  7,530  18 
Within  the  same  period  there  was 
paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  U. 

States,  by  irregular  deposites,  the 
sum  of  71  31 

Making,  together,  a reduction  of  the 
funds  of  the  department  of  7,601  49 

The  surplus  fund  available  to  the  department  on 
the  1st  of  July,  1831,  assuming  that  the  whole 
amount  of  postage  accruing  from  July  1,  1828, 
had’been  collected,  was  estimated  to  be 
From  which  deduct  the  above  sum  of 


210,412  89 
7,601  49 


And  the  surplus  available  fund  was,  on  the  1st 
July,  1832,  202,811  4© 

The  revenue  of  the  department  was, 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1829,  $1,707,418  42 

June  30,  1830,  1,850,583  10 

June  30,  1831,  1,997,811  54 

June  30,  1832,  2,258,570  17 

The  increase’  of  postage  over  that  of  the  preced- 
ing year  was, 
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For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1829,  $108,549  47 

June  30,  1830,  143,164  68 

June  30,  1831,  147,228  44 

June  30,  1832,  260,758  63 

Being  a greater  increase  lor  the  year  ending  June  30,  1832, 
by  $113,530  19,  than  accrued  during  any  preceding  year. 

This  may  be  attributed,  principally,  to  the  improvements  in 
mail  facilities;  and  the  increase  for  the  current  year  may  be 
safely  estimated  at  a still  greater  amount.  The  contracts  for 
the  eastern  section  of  the  United  States,  comprising  New  York 
and  the  New  England  states,  all  expire  on  the  31st  of  December 
next,  and  have  just  been  renewed,  together  w ith  new  conti  acts 
for  transporting  the  mails  on  .the  routes  established  by  law  of 
the  last  session  of  congress. 

The  annual  amount  paid  for  transporting  the  mail 
in  that  section,  under  the  old  contracts,  is  $328,945  92 

The  annual  amount  which  will  be  required  un- 
der the  new  contracts  in  that  section,  includ- 
ing all  the  old  routes,  with  many  important  im- 
provements; also,  for  142  new  mail  routes  estab- 
lished in  that  section  by  the  law  of  last  ses- 
sion, is 

Making  an  increase  of  expenditure  in  that  sec- 
tion of 

The  contracts  have  also  been  made  for  the  new 
routes  established  by  the  law  of  last  session  in 
the  other  sections,  amounting  to  13,111  miles 
of  new  post  roads,  on  298  new  routes,  for  the 
annual  sum  of  71,945  75 

Requiring  together  an  annual  increase  of  expen- 
diture of  164,156  02 


421,156  19 


92,210  27 


These  contracts  will  go  into  operation  on  the  1st 
of  January  next;  and  within  the  year  which 
will  terminate  on  the  30th  June,  1833,  one-half 
of  the  above  increase  will  be  incurred,  amount- 
ing to  $82,078  01 

At  a reasonable  estimate  of  the  progressive  increase  of  re- 
venue from  postage,  there  will  be  more  than  a sufficiency  to 


meet  this  sum. 

The  increase  of  postages  for  the  year  ending  the  30th  June, 
1832,  was,  as  above  stated,  $260,758  63  above  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding year;  but,  in  an  increase  of  postages,  there  is  a correspond- 
ing increase  of  commissions  for  compensation  to  postmasters. 

After  deducting  these  commissions,  the  remainder,  constitut- 
ing the  nett  proceeds  of  postages,  is  applicable  to  the  payments 
for  transportation  of  the  mails,  and  for  the  incidental  expenses 
of  the  department.  The  nett  proceeds  of  postages  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1832,  exceeded  those  of  the  preceding  year 
$180,305  43.  If  the  ratio  of  increase  in  the  nett  proceeds  of 
postages  for  the  year  which  will  end  on  the  30th  June,  1833, 
shall  only  equal  that  of  the  year  ending  June  30,  1832,  it  will 
amount  to  the  sum  of  $196,823  06  above  that  of  the  last 
year,  which  will  exceed  the  additional  amount  required  for 
transportation  by  more  than  a hundred  thousand  dollars,  pro- 
vided no  farther  improvements  shall  be  made,  without  estimat- 
ing any  thing  for  postages  that  may  arise  on  the  new  routes. 
But  a greater  ratio  of  increase  of  ihe  n'ett  amount  of  revenue 
may  be  fairly  calculated  upon  from  the  very  extensive  improve- 
ments which  have  been  made;  and  the  accounts  of  postmasters 
for  the  quarter  ending  on  the  1st  of  October  last,  so  far  as  they 
have  been  examined,  exhibit  an  increase  of  nett  proceeds  of 
postages  at  the  rate  of  $260,000,  a year  above  those  of  the  year 
ending  on  the  30th  June,  1832. 

There  were  in  the  United  States  on  the  1st  of  July,  1831, 
8,886  post  offices.  The  number  on  the  30th.  June,  1832,  was 
increased  to  9,205.  The  constant  supervision  of  that  number 
of  postmasters,  correcting  abuses,  enforcing  the  strict  obser- 
vance of  the  laws  and  institutions,  and,  above  all,  requiring  of 
each  to  account  faithfully  and  promptly  for  all  the  postages  re- 
ceived, are  essentially  necessary  to  all  the  other  operations  of 
the  department;  and  while  the  present  system  is  strictly  adher- 
ed to  in  the  order  of  the  transactions  of  the  department,  it  is 
qpnfidently  believed  that  its  operations  will  be  attended  with 
harmony  and  success.  I have  the  honor  to  be,  with  high  re- 
gard, your  obedient  servant,  WILLIAM  T.  BARRY, 

postmaster  general. 

November  30,  1832. 


General  post  office  department,  November  30, 1833. 

To  the  president  of  the  United  States: 

Sir:  When,  in  1829,  the  functions  ol  this  department  devolv- 
ed upon  me,  the  annual  transportation  of  the  mail  amounted  to 
13,700,000  miles.  The  contracts  then  in  existence,  with  the 
other  expenses  of  the  department,  had,  within  the  year  ending 
the  30th  June,  1829, diminished  its  surplus  revenue  $101,256  03; 
and  those  contracts  were  still  in  force  from  one  to  four  years  in 
prospect. 

The  surplus  available  revenue  had  been  reduced  to  the  nomi- 
nal amount  of  $230,849  07 

But  it  has  subsequently  been  ascertained,  that  there 
had  been  expenses  incurred  for  transportation  per- 
formed prior  to  the  1st  of  July,  1829,  which  were  not 
embraced  in  that  account,  to  the  amount  of  64,248  76 


Which  reduced  the  real  surplus  to  $166,600  31 


The  annual  transportation  of  the  mail  was,  on  the  1st  July. 
1833,26,854,485  miles, 

The  annual  amount  of  the  transportation  of  the  mail  in  stages 
and  steamboats,  on  the  1st  of  July,  1829,  was  6,507,818  miles. 

The  annual  amount  of  the  transportation  of  the  mail  in  stages 
and  steamboats,  on  the  1st  of  July,  1833,  was  18,322,576  miles. 

The  expense  of  transporting  the  mail  for  the  year  ending  30th 
June,  1829,  was  $1,153,646  21. 

The  expense  of  transporting  the  mail  for  the  year  ending  30th 
June,  1833,  was  $1,894,688  08. 

The  gross  amount  of  postages,  constituting  the  revenues 
of  the  department,  was,  for  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1829, 
$1,707,418  42. 

The  gross  amount  of  postages  for  the  year  ending  30th  June 
1833,  was  $2,616,538  27. 

The  incidental  expenses  of  the  department  for  the  year  end- 
ing 30th  June,  1829,  amounted  to  $69,249  08. 

The  incidental  expenses  of  the  department  for  the  year  end- 
ing 30th  June,  1833,  amounting  to  $87,701  61. 

The  number  of  post  offices  in  the  United  States  on  the  1st  of 
July,  1829,  was  8,004. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  1833,  the  number  of  post  offices  in  the  U. 
States  was  10,127. 

The  increase  of  the  annual  transportation  of  mail  within 
the  four  years  ending  the  30th  June,  1803,  is  13,154,485  miles, 
nearly  equal  to  the  whole  amount  of  transportation  in  1829. 

The  increase  of  the  annual  amount  of  postages  within  the 
same  period,  is  $909,119  85,  and  the  whole  amount  is  more 
than  the  double  of  what  it  was  in  1825. 

The  average  expense  of  transporting  the  mail  in  1829,  was 
eight  cents  and  four-tenths  of  a cent  per  mile. 

The  average  expense  of  transporting  the  mail  in  1833,  Is  seven 
cents  and  fifty-seven  hundredths  of  a cent  per  mile;  making  a 
difference  in  the  rate  per  mile,  of  eighty-three  hundredths  of  a 
cent,  equal,  for  the  whole  service,  to  $222,892  22  per  year  less', 
in  proportion  to  the  service  performed,  than  the  expense  of 
transportation  in  1829,  besides  a great  increase  in  expedition  be- 
tween the  principal  commercials,  and  a much  greater  proportion 
of  the  whole  performed  in  stages. 


After  carrying  into  effect  the  law  of  the  last  congress  estab- 
lishing new  mail  routes,  the  present  length  of  mail  roads  in  the 
United  States,  amounts  to  119,916  miles,  viz: 


Miles. 

In  Maine,  3,824 

New  Hampshire,  2,460 

Vermont  2,531 

Massachusetts,  . 4,845 
Rhode  Island,  491 

Connecticut,  2,701 

New  York,  13,256 

New  Jersey,  1,961 

Pennsylvania,  11,010 

Delaware,  494 

Maryland,  2,102 

Virginia,  10,588 

North  Carolina,  6,850 

South  Carolina,  4,516 

Georgia,  5,274 


In  Florida 

Miles. 

1,131 

Alabama, 

4,433 

Mississippi, 

2,462 

Louisiana, 

1,462 

Arkansas, 

2,309 

Tennessee, 

6,761 

Kentucky, 

5,993 

Ohio, 

8,977 

Michigan, 

1,495 

Indiana, 

5,361 

Illinois, 

4.459 

Missouri, 

2,170 

Making  tagether 

119,916 

Over  these  roads,  the  annual  transportation  of  the  mail  on 
the  first  of  July  last,  was, 

r , In  steam-  °nhr?e 
In  stages.  hoaU  back$in 

sulkies. 


Total. 


In  Maine 

New  Hampshire, 
Vermont, 
Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut, 
New  York, 

New  Jersey, 

Pennsylvania, 

Delaware, 

Maryland, 

Virgina, 

North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina, 
Georgia, 

Florida, 

Alabama, 

Mississippi, 

Louisiana, 

Arkansas, 

Tennessee, 

Kentucky, 

Ohio, 

Michigan, 

Indiana, 

Illinois, 

Missouri, 


Miles. 

Miles. 

708,184 

3,328 

622,238 

- 

634,666 

- 

1,563,640 

23,712 

117,988 

- 

598,987 

17,376 

3,053,558 

155,339 

548,330 

2,414,801 

- 

92,674 

- 

585,792 

58,380 

1,277,846 

88,500 

829,415 

15,288 

658,524 

- 

368,012 

- 

47,112 

41,600 

429,978 

96,360 

78,002 

- 

48,516 

15,704 

513,453 

_ 

628.072 

45,000 

1,216,801 

47,150 

144,952 

- 

196,268 

21,000 

236,522 

- 

79,508 

- 

Miles.  Miles. 
267,010  978,522 

111,854  734,092 

106,260  740,926 

150,037  1,737,389 

16,692  134,680 

175,608  791,971 

854,937  4,063,834 

100,840  649.170 

762,873  3,177.674 

17,264  109,938 

161.588  805,760 

778,906  2,145,252 

427,076  1,271.779 

275,548  934,072 

498,626  866,638 

86,612  175,324 

353,652  879,990 

282,756  360,758 

156,676  220,896 

231,556  231,555 

502,320  1,015,773 

540,240  1,213,312 

618,190  1,882,141 

89,512  234,464 

487,814  705,082 

293,278  529,800 

184,184  263,692 


17,693,839  628,737  8,531,909  26,854,485 


Total 
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The  increase  of  transportation  from  the  1st  July,  1832,  to  the 
1st  July,  1833,  has  been, 

In  stages, 1,471,096  miles. 

In  steamboats,  .....  129,436  “ 

On  horse  back  and  in  sulkies,  . 1,628,932  “ 

Making  together,  ....  9,4643,22  „ 

The  method  in  which  the  accounts  of  the  expenses  of  trans- 
porting the  mail  have  always  been  kept  in  this  department,  has 
led  to  a misapprehension  of  the  means  of  extending  improve- 
ments in  mail  facilities.  It  appears,  from  the  earliest  records 
of  the  department,  to  have  been  a rule  not  to  enter  to  the  credit 
of  a contractor,  nor  to  charge  to  the  account  of  transportation, 
the  expense  of  carrying  the  mail  on  his  route,  till  after  he  had 
signed  his  contract  and  bond,  and  returned  them  to  the  depart- 
ment with  proper  security,  though  the  service  may  have  been 
regularly  performed,  and,  in  many  instances,  the  moneys  actual- 
ly paid.  It  has  sometimes  happened  that  contracts  of  the  great- 
est magnitude  have,  from  various  causes,  remained  for  more 
than  a year  unreturned.  In  such  cases,  though  the  expenses 
have  been  incurred,  they  do  not  appear  in  the  transportation 
account,  and  though  the  moneys  may  have  been  paid  to  the 
contractors,  they  stand  on  the  books  as  balances  to  that  amount 
due  from  them  to  the  department,  constituting  a part  of  its  sur- 
plus funri;  when,  in  fact,  they  constitute  a part  of  the  actual 
expense  incurred  for  the  transportation  of  the  mail.  The  con- 
sequence has  been,  that  the  espouses  for  transporting  the  mail 
within  any  given  period  of  time,  as  shown  in  the  accounts,  and 
reported  annually  through  the  executive,  have  been  always  cal- 
culated to  exhibit  an  amount  considerably  less  than  what  has 
actually  been  incurred.  This  is  an  imperfection  not  of  recent 
origin,  but  one  which  appears  to  have  been  co-existent  with  the 
department.  When  the  number  of  contracts  was  few,  and  the 
surplus  revenue  bore  a large  latio  to  its  whole  annual  amount, 
the  effect  was  unimportant;  but  in  the  increased  number  of  mail 
routes,  and  the  diminution  of  its  surplus  revenue,  it  was  calcu- 
lated to  produce  serious  inconvenience.  From  the  statements 
growing  out  of  this  system,  thus  illusory  in  their  results,  toge- 
ther with  the  great  expense  of  carrying  into  effect  the  law  of 
the  last  congress  establishing  new  mail  routes,  and  a disposition 
to  gratify  the  wishes  of  the  public  in  the  improvement  of  mail 
facilities,  I was  led  to  carry  those  improvements  to  an  extent 
which  it  was  found  the  resources  of  the  department  would  not 
well  sustain.  When  the  inconvenience  was  felt,  the  cause  was 
carefully  investigated,  and  the  following  result  was  disclosed. 
Prompt  directions  were  given  for  the  correction  of  the  error  in 
future.  It  is  not  possible  to  determine,  to  an  exact  certainty, 
the  whole  expense  incurred  for  transportation  within  any  recent 
period;  because  it  will  often  happen  that  improvements  will  be- 
come necessary,  even  for  the  fulfilment  of  existing  laws,  the 
expenses  of  which,  for  want  of  proper  evidence,  must  be  re- 
served for  subsequent  adjustment,  and  so  come  into  the  account 
for  a later  period  than  that  in  which  the  services  were  perform- 
ed. But  these  variations  are  of  an  inconsiderable  amount  com- 
pared with  the  differences  resulting  from  the  system  heretofore 
observed. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  1829,  which  was  the  close  of  the  first 
quarter  in  which  I had  assumed  the  functions  of  the  depart- 
ment, the  expenses  which  had  been  incurred  for  transporting 
the  mail  were  $64,248  76  more  than  the  amount  stated  in  my 
report  to  that  day. 

On  the  1st  day  of  July,  1832,  the  day  to  which  my  last  report 
reaches,  there  was  stated  to  be  a surplus  of  available  funds, 
after  defraying  all  the  expenses  of  the  department  up  to  that 
day,  of  $202,811  40 

It  is,  however,  now  ascertained,  that  the  ex- 
penses incurred  for  transportation  which  had  ac- 
tually been  performed  prior  to  the  1st  of  July, 

1832,  beyond  the  amount  stated  in  that  report, 
were  205,656  07 

So  that,  instead  of  a surplus  on  that  day,  the 
department  was  actually  indebted,  on  the  1st  day 
of  July,  1832,  beyond  the  whole  amount  of  its 
available  funds,  admitting  that  no  losses  of  post- 
ages should  be  sustained  2,844  67 

The  gross  amount  of  postages  for  the  year  end- 
ing the  30th  June,  1832,  was  2,258,570  17 

The  gross  amount  of  postages  for  the  year  end- 
ing the  30th  of  June,  1833,  was  2,616,538  27 


Making  an  increase  for  the  year  over  the  for- 
mer year,  of  $357,968  10 

The  nett  proceeds  of  postages,  after  deducting  commissions  to 
postmasters  and  the  contingent  expenses  of  their  offices,  for  the 
year  ending  the  30th  June,  1832,  was  $1,543,098  49 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1833,  it  was  1,790,254  65 


Making  an  increase  of  nett  proceeds  for  the 
year,  of  $247,156  16 


62 


1,894,688  08 
87,601  61 


The  expenses  of  the  department,  incurred  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1833,  were  as  follows,  viz. 

Compensation  to  postmasters,  including  tlie  contingent  ex- 
of  their  offices— 


3d  quarter,  1832  $202,431  26 

4th  quarter,  “ 200,151  51 

1st  quarter,  1833  214,935  50 

2d  quarter,  “ 208,765  35 

Transportation  of  the  mail — 

3d  quarter,  1832  435,892  95 

4th  quarter,  “ 441,183  01 

1st  quarter,  1833  499,185  96 

2d  quarter,  “ 518,426  16 

Incidental  expenses  for  the  year 

Making  together  $2,808,673  31 

The  gross  amount  of  postages  for  the  same  period  was — 

3d  quarter,  1832  642,689  22 

4th  quarter,  “ 630,464  47 

1st  quarter,  1833  673,957  67 

2d  quarter,  “ 669,426  91 

■ — 2,616,538  27 

Leaving  a deficit  of  192,135  04 

Add  this  sum  paid  into  the  treasury  by  irregu- 
lar deposites,  having  been  placed  by  the  receiv- 
ing officer  to  the  credit  of  that  department  instead 
of  this  228  69 

The  balance  due  by  the  department  on  the  1st 
July,  1832,  as  above  stated  2,844  67 

And  the  department  was  indebted,  on  the  1st 
July,  1833,  beyond  the  amount  of  available  ba- 
lances due  to  it,  in  the  sum  of  $195,208  40 


The  annual  expense  of  transporting  the  mail 
under  existing  contracts,  with  all  their  improve- 
ments, is  $2,033,289  42 

The  incidental  expenses  of  the  department, 
estimated  at  90,000  00 


Making  the  aggregate  expense  for  a year  $2,123,289  42 

The  nett  proceeds  of  postages  for  the  year  ending 
the  30th  June,  1833,  amounted  to  $1,790,254  65 
The  nett  increase  for  that  year 
over  the  preceding  year,  and 
which  may  be  safely  estimated 
as  continuing,  was  247,156  16 

Making  the  nett  revenue  for  the  current  year  $2,037,410  81 

Leaving  a deficit  $85,878  61 

The  former  method  of  keeping  the  accounts  of  the  expenses 
of  transportation  would  have  left  out  of  this  report  expenses  for 
transportation,  as  if  they  had  not  been  incurred,  because  not 
entered  under  their  proper  dates,  the  sum  of  $91,658  82,  viz: 
For  services  performed  prior  to  July  1, 1832  $22,294  44 

For  services  performed  during  3d  quarter,  1832  9,420  50 

“ “ 4th  quarter,  1832  9,932  21 

“ “ 1st  quarter,  1833  22,872  70 

“ “ 2d  quarter,  1833  27,138  97 

Making  together  $91,658  82 

This,  had  the  imperfection  of  that  system  remained  unobserv- 
ed, would  have  made  the  department  appear  to  be  less  indebt- 
ed, by  that  amount,  than  what  it  is  in  reality. 

The  discovery  of  the  excess  of  expenditures  beyond  its  reve- 
nues, at  once  showed  the  necessity  of  retrenchment.  The  only 
practicable  means  of  doing  this,  was  the  withdrawal  of  some  of 
the  improvements  which  had  been  made,  and  on  such  routes 
as  would  be  least  injurious  to  the  public,  and  least  prejudicial 
to  the  revenues  of  the  department. 

This  has  been  done  w-ith  great  care  and  attention  to  these 
two  points.  The  reductions  have  been  directed  on  the  trans- 
portation to  take  effect  from  the  1st  of  January  next,  to  the  an- 
nual amount  of  $202,370 

The  contracts  have  been  renewed  for  the  south- 
western section,  comprising  the  states  of  Louisia- 
na, Mississippi,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  Il- 
linois and  Indiana,  and  the  territory  of  Arkansas, 
with  a greater  amount  of  improvements  than  cur- 
tailments, at  an  annual  saving  of  71,893 

Making  together  an  annual  retrenchment  in  the 
expenses  of  the  department  of  $274,263 

In  making  these  retrenchments,  many  of  the  principal  con- 
tractors who  were  to  be  affected  by  them,  seeing  the  necessity 
which  induced  the  measure,  have  readily  declared  their  cordial 
acquiescence  in  it;  and,  with  a patriotic  spirit  becoming  their 
character,  have  shown  a determination  to  sustain  the  depart- 
ment, as  a paramount  object,  at  any  sacrifices  which  it  may  re- 
quire on  their  part. 

After  the  reductions  shall  take  effect,  the  annual  transporta- 
tion of  the  mail  will  still  be  25,527,957  miles. 

[Here  a table  like  the  preceding,  (less  the  reductions),  is  in- 
serted.] 

Thus,  it  will  appear,  that  but  a part  of  the  improvements  will 
be  withdrawn  to  enable  the  department  still  to  rely  exclusively 
on  its  own  resources,  as  the  annual  transportation  will  still  be, 
after  the  1st  January  next,  1,902,936  miles  more  than  it  was  on 
the  1st  July,  1832.  • I have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 
your  obedient  servant,  W.  T.  BARRY . 
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One  subject,  just  now,  seems  to  absorb  all  others — the 
pressure  for  money,  and  the  various  questions  which  be- 
long to  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  the  currency,  &c. 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  public  press  overflows  with 
matter  in  relation  to  things  which  appear  to  be  upper- 
most in  almost  every  man’s  thoughts.  We  believed  it 
our  duty  to  make  a record , as  it  were,  of  the  feelings  of 
the  time;  and,  perhaps,  space  enough  has  been  given  for 
that  purpose.  Future  notices  of  current  events  shall  be 
more  briefly  made,  and  in  a general  way,  except  with  re- 
gard to  otfieial  articles,  and  others  that  have  a more  than 
usually  imposing  character.  We  want  the  room  for 
other  subjects. 

A day  or  two  since,  it  was  thought,  that,  in  the  neces- 
sity of  having  some  establishment  to  regulate  the  cur- 
rency and  keep  it  uniform,  a compromise  would  be 
made,  and  the  present  public  distress  be  relieved;  but 
Mr.  Wright's  remarks  in  the  senate,  (see  the  proceed- 
ings] have  damped  the  hopes  that  were  entertained.  The 
cord  of  credit,  if  the  term  may  be  used,  is  now  so  severe- 
ly stretched,  that  we  fear  it  must  quickly  break,  if  not 
i ‘eased  off.”  February  and  March  are  always  the  worst 
months  in  the  business  part  of  the  year.  Money,  as  the 
phrase  is,  is  becoming  scarcer  and  scarcer  every  day, 
for  every  day  adds  to  the  general  wants  of  dealing  men. 

If  any  one  is  disposed  to  have  a hearty  laugh,  we  refer 
him  to  certain  matters,  in  a subsequent  page,  in  relation 
to  the  performance  of  a “national  drama”  at  Annapolis, 
a few  days  ago.  But  who  should  wear  the  “cap  and 
bells ” we  say  not.  Several  may  rightfully  contend  for 
them ! 

By  a resolution  attached  to  the  proceedings  at  Norfolk, 
on  the  removal  of  the  deposites,  the  chairman,  Mr.  Taze- 
well, now  governor  of  Virginia,  was  requested  to  present 
the  thanks  of  that  meeting  to  Mr.  Duane,  late  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  for  the  course  that  he  pursued,  &c.  We 
have  a copy  of  the  correspondence  which  ensued  in  con- 
sequence, and  shall  insert  it  next  week. 

It  appears  that  the  disputes  with  Alabama  are  quieted, 
at  least  for  the  present.  We  wish  to  insert  the  papers 

on  this  subject. 

A fine  edition,  with  many  illustrative  engravings,  of 
the  famous  letters  of  major  Jack  Downing,  addressed  to 
the  editor  of  the  N.  Y.  Daily  Advertiser,  js  about  to  ap- 
pear, from  the  press  of  Harper  & Brothers!!  Tew  York. 

We  notice  some  other  new  and  real  “reforms”  in  the 
post  office.  Two  postmasters  in  Michigan  have  been  ar- 
rested for  robbing  the  mail.  One  of  them  plead  guilty— 
the  other,  with  jive  indictments  against  him,  not  guilty. 
His  fate  is  not  « et  known  to  us.  Several  other  like  cases 
have  lately  happened.  And  a postmaster  in  New  York 
has  been  dismissed,  because  he  published  his  listof  un- 
called-for letters  in  an  anti-administration  paper. 

It  is  expected  that  the  senate  of  the  United  States  will 
take  up  the  affairs  of  the  post  office  department  as  soon 
as  the  deposite  question,  is  disposed  of.  It  is  intimated 
that  the  whole  deficiency  may  amount  to  a million  of  dol- 
lars. 

The  great  case  of  Josiali  Randall,  jr.  vs.  the  Chesapeake 
and  Delaware  canal  company,  was  decided  at  New  Castle, 
on  the  25th  January,  ult.  The  jury  was  empannelled  on 
the  9th  December — so  the  trial  lasted  seven  weeks,  with 
the  exception  of  a recess  at  Christmas.  The  arguments 
of  the  counsel  occupied  two  weeks.  The  charge  was 
given  on  Tuesday  evening  the  21  st  January,  by  the  junior 
associate  judge,  Harrington.  The  jury  were  in  their  re- 
tirement four  days,  (being  allowed  refreshment  and  re- 
pose) in  making  up  their  inquisition  and  verdict:  which 
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they  gave,  awarding  to  the  plaintiff  the  sum  of  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  dollars  damages  for  the  breaches  of  covenant  com- 
plained of. 

Mr.  Clayton,  one  of  the  senators  from  Delaware,  was 
counsel  for  the  plaintiff. 

Some  short  time  ago,  Mr.  Thomas  P.  Moore,  ex- 
minister  to  Colombia,  being  at  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
was  assailed  by  Mr.  S.  M.  Brown,  of  Louisville,  on  ac- 
count of  an  old  quarrel,  and  a very  rough  affair  ensued — 
the  particulars  of  which  we  shall  not  record.  The  af- 
fair is  mentioned  only  to  remark,  that  the  publications 
since  made  by  the  parties,  are  not  at  all  creditable  to 
either;  and  we  are  surprised  at  the  currency  which  has 
been  given  to  them. 

In  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  a resolution  has  been 
referred  to  a special  committee,  with  a preamble  declar- 
ing the  total  failure  of  the  penitentiary  system,  as  a 
means  of  preventing  crime,  and  declaring  the  expediency 
of  petitioning  congress  to  negotiate  for  lands  in  the  South 
sea,  or  elsewhere,  as  a suitable  place  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  convicts. 

A check  for  96  dollars,  drawn  by  the  bank  of  Virginia 
on  the  office  at  Fredericksburg,  was  altered  to  one  of 
$9,600,  and  so  well  done  that  it  was  paid  on  demand. 
A reward  of  $1,000  is  offered  for  the  rogue  and  the  mo- 
ney, if  more  than  a moiety  of  the  latter  is  recovered. 

Many  cases  of  the  small  pox  have  appeared  at  Mana- 
yunk,  a large  manufacturing  town  near  Philadelphia. 
The  whole  number  was  about  400 — of  which  20  termi- 
nated fatally.  Vigorous  measures  have  been  adopted  to 
prevent  a further  spreading  of  this  loathsome  disease. 

The  deaths  at  New  Orleans  in  the  year  which  ended  in 
October  last,  were  more  than  12,000' — the  average  popu- 
lation does  not  exceed  60,000,  and  20  per  cent,  died  in 
one  year! 

The  house  occupied  as  the  office  of  the  “Richmond 
Whig”  was  partially  destroyed  by  fire,  at  about  1 A.  M. 
of  Jan.  24,  communicated  from  an  adjoining  building. 
Loss  of  the  editors,  from  1,500  to  2,000  dollars. 

That  very  extensive  establishment,  the  Warren  cotton 
mill,  about  15  miles  from  Baltimore,  was  totally  destroy- 
ed by^fire  in  the  night  of  the  23d  ult  The  property  lost 
cannot  be  replaced  for  $100,000 — there  is  insurance  in 
several  offices  in  the  eastern  states  to  the  amount  of 
$63,000.  By  this  calamity  about  700  persons  are  thrown 
out  of  their  usual  means  of  subsistence,  and  they  are, 
generally,  very  poor.  The  cause  of  this  fire  is  altoge- 
ther mysterious.  It  broke  out  near  the  belfry,  a few 
minutes  after  the  watchman  had  taken  his  round,  as 
shewn  by  the  watch-clock. 

We  have  often  spoken  of  the  herds  of  foreign  paupers 
which  are  cast  upon  us,  to  be  subsisted  at  our  expense, 
-or  to  perish.  By  a statement  just  laid  before  the  city 
council  of  Baltimore,  by  the  trustees  of  the  poor,  it  ap- 
pears that,  during  the  last  year,  there  were  879  admis- 
sions— of  these  236  were  natives  of  Baltimore  city  and 
county,  and  250  natives  of  Ireland  and  Germany:  those 
from  the  two  last  named  countries  exceeding  the  whole 
amount  of  our  own  poor!  Of  the  aggregate,  583  were 
intemperate  adults,  and  150  temperate  adults. 

A person  riding  on  the  Germantown  rail  road,  was, 
some  time  since,  killed  by  coming  into  contact  with  a 
locomotive,  his  horse  refusing  to  obey  the  rein;  and  ano- 
ther, more  recently,  narrowly  escaped  death  from  the 
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same  cause  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road.  If  the 
latter  should  bring  an  action  against  the  company,  on  ac- 
count of  his  fright,  or  for  damage  done  to  his  horse,  and 
we  were  on  the  jury,  our  verdict  would  be — “ sarv’d  him 
right .”  “He  had  no  business  there.” 

The  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Courier,  “The 
Spy  at  Washington,”  gives  the  following  pleasant  anec- 
dote— 

You  recollect  that  in  the  great  conflict  between  Messrs.  Hayne 
and  Webster  in  the  seriate,  in  1831,  Mr.  Hayne  complained  of 
Mr.  Webster’s  assault  on  him,  instead  of  attacking  Mr.  Benton, 
who  had  preceded  Mr.  Hayne  in  the  debate,  and  who  was  the 
originator  of  the  controversy.  Mr.  Webster  (who  had  never,  in 
any  manner,  and  has  not  to  this  day,  I believe,  noticed  Mr. 
Benton  in  debate)  replied  to  Mr.  Hayne,  that  it  was  a matter  to 
him  of  no  consequence  who  was  the  drawer,  “he  had  found  a 
responsible  endorser,  and  he  chose  to  look  to  him.” 

At  a dinner  table,  a few  evenings  ago,  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr. 
Preston  of  South  Carolina  (the  successor  of  Mr.  Hayne,  and  a 
gentleman  distinguished  for  talents  and  accomplishments)  hap- 
pened to  be  placed  opposite  each  other,  and  were  indulging,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  company,  in  that  sort  of  chat,  al- 
ternately gay  and  grave,  when  (in  reference  to  something  which 
Mr.  Webster  sportively  addressed  to  a lady  beside  him,  whom 
he  had  handed  to  dinner),  Mr.  Preston  observed' to  Mr.  Web- 
ster, “I  will  maintain  any  thing  the  lady  asserts.”  Mr.  Web- 
ster replied  that  he  should  require  no  endorser  for  the  lady. 
“And  yet,”  rejoined  Mr.  Preston,  “1  have  known  you  to  resort 
to  an  endorser  in  preference  to  the  drawer.” 

The  allusion  was  manifest,  and  caused  a good  laugh.  I look 
not  so  much  at  the  joke  as  at  the  moral;  and  admire  less  the 
wit  of  this  sort  of  repartee,  tht-n  I do  the  elevated  tone  of  feel- 
ing, which  can  render  subservient  to  the  purpose  of  social  plea- 
sure, even  the  sharpest  weapons  of  political  warfare.  It  is  only 
the  honorable  and  generous  minded  who  are  capable  of  this  sort 
of  forgetfulness  of  party  hostility. 

Figures  ! Printers  and  editors  can  hardly  be  too 
careful  in  the  use  of  figures.  We  claim  not  an  excep- 
tion from  errors,  but  it  is  a standing  order  in  this  office 
that  they  shall  be  always  twice  examined  by  the  copy, 
and  hundreds  of  articles,  after  being  prepared  for  the 
press,  have  been  altogether  cast  aside,  because  they 
would  not  add  up,  dr  for  some  manifest  and  incorrigible 
error— -not  a few  of  which  were  in  official  statements  of 
our  own  government. 

We  offer  the  following  as  a case  in  point,  for  it  has 
thus  had  a great  “run”  through  the  newspapers. 

“The  London  Morning  Herald  says — the  city  of  London  has 
194,000  houses  and  1,474,000  inhabitants.  Paris  has  45,000 
houses  and  773,000  inhabitants.  Petersburg  has  95,000  houses 
and  449,000  inhabitants.  Naples  40,000  houses  and  360,000  in- 
habitants. Vienna  7,500  houses  and  390,000  inhabitants.  Paris 
has,  according  to  the  Herald’s  statement,  nearly  fifty  people  to 
each  house.” 

We  do  not  suppose  that  the  preceding  is  a faithful  co- 
py from  the  “London  Herald” — for  the  inhabitants  of 
each  house,  according  to  the  figures  used,  in  Pans , is 
only  a little  over  17,  while  those  to  each  house  in  Vien- 
na is  about  53 — a number  that  cannot  be  admitted.—- 
Other  absurdities  are  manifest — instance,  about  5 per- 
sons to  a house  are  allowed  for  Petersburg,  and  which 
city  is  said  to  have  more  than  twice  as  many  houses  as 
Paris!  The  whole  is  a “budget  of  blunders.” 

War — at  the  quill’s  point , and  up  to  the  feather  in  ink! 
The  New  York  Evening  Post,  speaks  of  tlie  editor  of  the 
“Evening  Star,”  as  followeth: 

“The  wretch  and  liar  who  manages  the  Evening  Star,  and 
who  is  himself  but  the  vile  purchased  tool  of  a more  dangerous 
wretch,  scarcely  ever  dips  his  pen  in  ink,  that  it  is  not  with  the 
purpose  of  giving  circulation  to  some  sheer  and  black  false- 
hood, either  express  or  implied.  What  cares  he  for  the  bank 
of  the  United  States?  What  cares  he  for  any  thing,  except  his 
own  dirty  wages — the  wages  for  which  he  is  ready  to  write  up, 
or  write  down — to  do  any  thing,  no  matter  how  dishonest,  or 
how  base,  or  how  pernicious.  That  such  a caitiff  dares  to  hold 
his  head  up  in  a virtuous  community — dares  daily  to  dissemi- 
nate his  falsehoods — dares  daily  to  hint  calumnies  worse  even 
than  those  he  utters — is  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  times.  V\£c 
should  scarcely  wonder  if  the  indignatiop  of  an  outraged  com- 
munity should  ere  long  show  itself  in  a way  to  make  him  trem- 
ble.” 

Philadelphia.  The  southern  part  of  this  city,  and 
its  northern,  north  western  and  south  western  suburbs, 
have  mightily  increased  in  the  last  two  or  three  years. 
We  have  not  seen  a statement  of  the  new  houses  built  in 
either  year,  but  the  “Independent  Democrat”  informs 


us  that  286  brick  houses  and  89  frame  houses  were  built 
in  Kensington  in  the  year  1833,  besides  a new  hall,  and 
a splendid  Roman  Catholic  chapel. 

The  Girard  estate.  The  treasurer  of  the  Girard 
trust,  by  order  of  the  city  council  of  Philadelphia,  has 
published  a list  of  the  various  stocks  that  belong  to  it — 
of  which  the  following  is  a brief  abstract: 

In  stock  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  loans  to  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  &c.  par  value  $2,434,780  19,  va- 
lued by  the  executors  at  $2,798,104  13. 

These  stocks  have  been  set  aside — 

For  the  college  $2,000,000,  to  improve  the  east  front 
of  the  city  $500,000,  with  a residuary  fund  of  $288,104; 
and  $10,000  to  purchase  wood  for  poor  individuals. 

The  nett  receipts  from  dividends  on  stocks,  rents  of 
real  estate,  &c.  for  the  year  1834,  is  estimated  at  $172,750 
12,  viz:  from  dividends  and  interest  $138,365  12;  from 
rents  $65,685 — together  as  before  $172,750,  the  sum  of 
$32,000  being  deducted  for  annuities,  taxes,  repairs,  sa- 
laries, and  all  other  charges  against  the  trust. 

- The  progress  made  in  building  the  college  is  also  stat- 
ed, with  the  stock  of  the  materials  on  hand,  &c. 

Every  piece  of  real  property  is  rented.  The  amount 
of  the  rents  will  be  greatly  increased,  by  the  new  build- 
ings erecting— -unless  the  rate  of  rents,  in  general,  shall 
exceedingly  decline.  [At  the  former  report  it  was  stated 
that  only  one  tenant  was  in  arrears — there  are.  now  thirty- 
three  who  are  behind!] 
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SENATE. 

January  24.  Messrs.  Webster,  Poindexter  and  Porter,  were 
elected  managers,  on  the  part  of  the  senate,  in  the  conference 
asked  by  the  house  of  representatives  on  the  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  Webster  presented  the  proceedings  of  a public  meeting 
held  in  the  town  of  New  Bedford,  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  W.  said,  that  New  Bedford  had  been  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  and  fast-growing  towns  in  Massachusetts.  Its  citi- 
zens were  engaged  in  a most  useful,  hardy  and  adventurous 
commerce,  in  which  they  had  met  with  much  success;  and, 
three  months  ago,  their  condition  was  flourishing  and  happy; 
but  a sudden  and  most  extensive  reverse  has  happened  to  it. 
Thirty  or  forty  failures  are  said  to  have  happened,  and  great 
pressure  and  distress  prevail.  I feel  it  my  duty,  said  Mr.  W,  to 
present  these  things  to  the  consideration  of  the  senate. 

If  there  can  be  either  any  faith  in  men’s  statements,  or  if 
facts  be  any  proof,  the  pressure,  so  far  from  diminishing,  is  in- 
creasing. I am  informed  by  undoubted  authority,  that  in  one 
of  our  cities,  supposed  to  possess  its  full  proportion  of  capital, 
money,  for  the  best  security,  is  not  to  be  had  for  less  than  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  per  cent,  per  annum,  nor  in  large  sums 
even  for  that  interest;  and  this  very  week,  in  another  city,  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  flourishing  in  the  union,  undoubted  se- 
curity could  be  had  for  money  at  three  per  cent,  per  month. 

While  we  are  talking  about  the  danger  of  the  moneyed  aris- 
tocracy of  the  bank,  a state  of  things  is  suffered  to  exist  which 
is  a perfect  carnival  to  the  real  moneyed  aristocracy,  if  there  be 
any  such  thing  in  the  country.  Capitalists,  holding  up  their 
money  for  such  enormous  rates  of  interest,  and  being  able  to 
command  such  rates,  shows  what  sacrifices  are  made  by  in- 
dustrious men,  of  small  capital,  to  protect  themselves  from  ab- 
solute ruin.  In  many  places,  numerous  workmen  have  been 
thrown  out  of  employ,  not  only  in  the  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, but  in  the  mines  of  some  of  the  middle  states.  Indeed, 
if  the  information  of  the  morning  is  correct,  one  of  these  states 
had  suffered  a great  disappointment  in  failing  to  receive  the  in- 
stalments on  its  loans,  according  to  contract,  and  was  obliged  to 
take  other  measures  for  supplying  the  means  of  carrying  on  its 
public  works. 

I take  this  occasion,  Mr.  President,  to  call  again  on  gentle- 
men, who  may  be  supposed  to  know  something  of  the  purposes 
of  the  administration,  to  know  what  their  plan  is ! Have  they 
any  measures  in  readiness!  Do  they  propose  any  relief!  Or  do 
they  mean  to  leave  it  to  the  secretary,  and  to  the  state  banks, 
to  meet  the  crisis  as  they  may? 

I implore  the  sober  consideration  of  gentlemen  to  this  matter; 
and  I shall  feel  it  my  duty  to  repeat  the  inquiry  for  such  rea- 
sonable time,  as  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  answer,  it  may  be 
fairly  inferred  that  the  administration  has  no  measures  to  pro- 
pose. 

Mr.  Poindexter,  having  stated  the  delay  that  had  taken  place 
in  answering  a call  of  the  senate,  submitted  the  following  re- 
solution: 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  be  directed  to 
communicate  to  the  senate  the  causes,  if  any,  which  have  pre- 
vented an  answer  to  a resolution  of  the  senate  of  the  19th  day 
of  December  last,  calling  for  certain  information  in  relation  to 
the  public  lands.' 

The  immediate  consideration  of  the  resolution  requiring  una- 
nimous consent,  and  Mr.  Forsyth  objecting,  it  lies  on  the  table 
until  Monday. 
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^ The  chair  then  announced  the  special  order,  being  the  report 
of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  on  the  removal  of  the  deposites. 

Mr.  Preston  rose  and  addressed  the  senate,  in  conclusion  of 
the  remarks  which  he  commenced  yesterday.  lie  concluded 
about  half  past  two  o’clock;  when 

Mr.  Forsyth  moved  to  postpone  the  further  consideration  of 
the  subject  until  Monday;  which  motion  was  agreed  to. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Webster , the  senate  then  proceeded  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business;  alter  which,  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Poindexter , the  senate  adjourned  till  Monday. 

January  27.  Mr.  Frelinghuyseh  presented  a petition  from  a 
number  of  citizens  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  praying  that  the 
deposites  of  the  public  moneys  may  be  restored  to  the  bank  of 
the  United  States. 

On  presenting  this  memorial,  Mr.  Frclinghuysen  said:  I have 
before  me,  to  offer  for  the  consideration  of  the  senate,  a memo- 
rial of  the  citizens  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  on  the  subject  of  the 
present  agitation  of  the  country.  This  document  is  signed  by 
thirteen  hundred  and  forty-one  of  the  citizens  of  that  town,  and 
combines  the  great  mass,  at  least  four  fifths,  of  its  business  po- 
pulation. They  deplore  the  removal  of  the  public  deposites 
from  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  and  the  consequent  breach 
upon  the  credit  and  derangenfertt  of  the  currency  of  the  country. 

This  memorial  knows  no  distinction  of  party:  I find  among 
its  numbers,  many  of  the  hardy  sons  of  honest  labor,  who  feel 
this  blow  most  deeply,  in  the  reduced  demand  and  wages  of 
their  industry.  For,  however  visionary  speculates  may  rea 
son,  a plain  man  knows  that  the  valife  of  his  industry  is  depre- 
ciated by  every  act  that  alarms  the  credit  and  confidence  in  the 
money  market.  There  is'not  a political  economist  on  earth,  in 
the  use  of  his  intellectual  perceptions,  but  must  admit  that  such 
a sudden  and  violent  measure,  as  the  order  of  the  secretary,  and 
proceeding  from  the  hand  of  the  government,  nnist  inflict  injury 
— it  is  inevitable.  Why,  sir,  COrfsider,  for  a moment,  the  time ; 
when  a pr<*cporitj>  pro*ru5i«d  in  txti  tim  hi-rfnche.s  of  pommeree 
and  trade,  withoiit  a parallel  in  this  or  any  other  country — when 
all  the  channels  of  confidence  were  full — when  enterprize  and 
trade  were  strained  to  their  highest  pressure — then,  to  strike  a 
sudden  blow  at  the  great  moneyed  representative  of  capital, 
could  not  but  produce  a crash.  The  confidence  of  the'  country 
is  smitten.  Men  do  not  know  where  they  stand,  of  what  may 
be  the  coining  crisis. 

It  is  most  marvellods,  Mr.  President,  that  it  should  never  have 
occurred  to  the  executive,  that  his  remedy  does  not  and  cannot 
reach  the  evil.  Let  it  be  granted  that  the  bank  is  a dangerous 
agent,  and  that  the  president  and  directors  deserve  all  the  sus- 
picions and  denunciations  that  have  so  liberally  assailed  them — 
that  they  are  now  engaged  in  meditating  all  manner  of  terrible 
designs — “gorgons,  hydras  and  chimeras  dire?”  Why,  sir,  do 
you  not  see  that  the  removal  of  the  deposites  does  not  touch  the 
transgressors?  There  sits  the  president  of  the  bank,  with  his 
board  of  directors,  around  the  exchequer  table,  as  calm,  I doubt 
not,  as  a summer’s  morning — his  salary  goes  on — his  official 
functions  are  uninterrupted — and  the  batik  itself,  the  only  ob- 
ject which  the  general  panic  has  left,  without  a concussion  or 
even  excitement. 

The  executive  dreads.and  condemns  the  bank;  and  punishes 
by  distracting  the  country  and  distressing  his  friends.  Yes,  sir, 
I have  said  that  this  memorial  had  no  party  characteristics 
about  it.  I wish  sincerely  that  I could  so  persuade  the  admi 
nistration  and  its  friends.  It  ranges  above  party— far  above  it. 
It  assails  the  business  arid  the  firesides  of  those,  Many  Of  whose 
names  are  here,  who  have  stood  by  the  president  iri  good  and 
evil  report.  What  motive  can  they  have,-  or  What  inducement 
is  there  for  any  man,  to- decry  liis  administration,  or  embarrass, 
without  good  and  strong  caifse,  his  policy?  Sir,  they  would  far 
rather  persuade  him  to  add  another  laurel  to  his  well  earned 
wreath — not  by  military  victories,  hut  by  a nobler  triumph,  the 
self  conquest  that  would  prevail  with  him  to  retrace  a step  that 
is  so  calamitous  to  the  country.- 

Mr.  President,  I know  that  I slid!/  have  the  sympathies  of  the 
senate,  when  I recal  to  them  the  instructions  lately  transmitted 
by  the  legislature  of  the  state  which  I,  in  part,  have  the  honor 
to  represent.  Tlus  is  a great  national  question,  of  common 
cdncern  to  Us  all:  for  these  instructions  are  multiplying,  arid 
call,  certainly  from  me,  sir,  for  distinct  arid  respectful  notice; 
The  import  of  these  instructions,  I admit,  sir,  cannot  be  mista- 
ken. The  terms  are  unequivocal,  arid  plain  to  arty  apprehen- 
sion. They  instruc'f  us  to  sustain,  by  orir  votes  and  influence, 
tile  course  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  the  removal  of  the 
deposites.  What  ate  the  nature  and  claims  of  legislative  in- 
structions? That  a legislature  has  the  inherent  right,  legisla- 
tively and  detached  from  their  constituents,  to  direct  the  politi- 
cal conduct  of  a senator  iri  congress,  I can  never  subscribe  to. 
Sir,  where  Has  such  a right  been  delegated  by  the  people?  A 
legislature  of  the  state  instrdet  or  direct  the  senate  of  the  Unit- 
ed States!  Why,  Mr.  President,  we  had  better  change  place  at 
once.  But  where  the  resolutions  of  the  legislature  can  he  sa- 
tisfactorily regarded  as  the  clear  indication  of  public  sentiment, 
deliberate  and  abiding,  1 ain  bound  to  hold  them,  as  I do  hold 
them,  in  most  respectful  consideration.  And  on  such  an  occa 
slon,  where  that  opinion  interfered  with  my  own  judgment  and 
conscience,  I should  promptly  surrender  a trrist  that  could  no 
longef  be  held  in  harmony  with  my  constituents.  But  here,  sir, 
inyembarrassmentcommenc.es.  I am  not  satisfied  that  these 
resolutions  are  the  sure  index  of  decided  public  sentiment.  Sir, 
you  know,  that,  for  the  last  five  years,  our  political  atmosphere 
has  been  very  much  gitren  to  change.  The  wheel  is  turning 


now,  and,  unless  I misread  the  language  of  events  that  are  pass- 
ing, impulses  are  given  to  its  motions,  that  will  bring  them  to  & 
whirl.  Now,  sir,  will  it  be  right  to  surrender  private  convic- 
tions of  duty  to  an  influence  from  this  giddy  seat  of  power?  I 
think  not.  I am  quite  conscious  of  the  delicacy  of  my  position, 
but  I trust  that  I meet  it. without  fear.  I will  further  say,  sir, 
that  even  where  the  opinions  of  a slate  may  be  well  known, 
occasions  may  arise  to  a representative  of  the  people,  rdfe  I 
grant— when  the  emergency  is  of  that  deeply  eventful  nature— 
when  he  must  go  alone,  so  to  speak,  in  the  purity  of  his  own 
purposes,  and  cast  himself,  with  all  his  fame  and  all  the  confi- 
dence ofhis  country,  into  the  crisis,  and  sink  or  rise,  as  success 
shall  crown  his  intrepid  conduct.  1 do  not  pretend  that  this 
question  offers  any  parallel,  or  even  analogy — nor  would  I pre- 
sume to  be  equal  to  its  claims.  Sir,  vVe  haVe  fee fently  frefeti 
witnesses,  on  this  floor,  to  a most  illustrious  example  of  such  a 
noble  daring,  of  which  I may  not  say  more,  but  hand  it  over  to 
fill  one  of  the  brightest  pages  in  the  future  history  of  these  event- 
ful times. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  difficulties  of  my  situation  are  not  di- 
minished by  the  arrival  of  this  memorial.  Here,  sir,  I hold  in 
one  hand  the  Voice  of  the  state  representatives,  and  in  the  other, 
in  louder,  deeper  tones,  the  voice  of  the  people— and,  they  are 
antagonists  to  each  other — they  begin  to  diverge  from  the  very 
starting  point — what  shall  we  do?  Sir,  I believe  I may  speak 
for  rny  friend  and  colleague,  when  I a'risWer,  we  will  go  for  the 
people.  There,  after  all,  springs  o'iir  power  and  our  responsi- 
bilities. We  Will  meet  them  there.  I have  ilo  ofh'fer  course;  I 
must  follow  the  lead  of  my  own  conscience;  with  th'e  consola- 
tion that  my  conduct  will  be  subjected  to  the  sober  judgment 
and  impartial  scrutiny  of  a generous  people.  Sir,  I cannot  af- 
ford to  lose  the  confidence  of  my  felloW  citizens.  If  rs  a plant 
of  sftnv  growth,  and  when  siriitten,  Seldom  thrives  again.  I 
have  not  the  desperate  resoluteness  to  forfeit  what  I hold  so  va- 
luable. »rt  rash  and  ill-considered  order  of  the 
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secretary!  Sir,  i should  fear  to  meet  mo 
narice  of  a grieved  and  injured  community — and  worse  than  ail, 
I should  lose  that  which  no  earthly  distinction,  no  voice  of  hu- 
man praise  can  repair  or  supply — the  respect  of  my  own  mind. 

I Will  cherish  that,  and,  should  I fall,  it  will  be  W'ith  consolations 
of  which  power  cannot  deprive  rhS: 

At  some  proper  time,  Mr.  President,  I will  ask  the  indulgence 
of  the  senate,  to  state  briefly  the  reasons  of  my  dissent  from  the 
opinions  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury.  At  present,  I will 
not  interrupt  the  regular  debate,  but  only  ask,  sir,  that  the  me- 
morial may  be  read  and  referred  to  the  committee  on  fiharied; 

Mr.  Webster,  from  the  committee  of  managers  appointed  orf 
the  part  of  the  senate,  to  confer  with  the  managers  rtf  (he  house 
of  representatives  on  the  subject  matter  of  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  houses  on  the  second  amendment  to  the  appropria- 
tion bill,  made  a repdrt;  Which;  without  reading,  was  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

[The  arrangement  goes  to  prohibit  either  house  to  purchase 
books,  unless  by  a regular  appropriation — that  5,000  dollars  d 
year  shall  be  additionally  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  books 
for  the  library  of  congress;  and  that  the  books  already  purchase 
ed  or  ordered  by  either  house  shall  be  paid  for.] 

After  some  other  business—  , 

Mr.  Folsyth  rose  arid  addressed  the  senate  bri  the  deposits 
question,  without  concluding  his  remarks.  Adjourned) 
January  28.  The  chair  communicated  a report  fibril  the  se- 
cretary of  the  treasury,  made  in  compliance  With  a’  resolution 
of  the  senate,  transmitting  copies  of  the  official  orders  of  tlid 
department  for  the  transfer  Of  the  public  deposites  froth  the 
bank  of  the  United  States;  a copy  of  the  official  bond  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  United  States,  rind  copies  Of  grime  Of  ijiS 
checks  or  drafts,  for  making  the  transfers,  and  stating  that  if 
was  not  in  the  power  of  the  department  to  furnish  copies  of  all 
the  drafts,  or  all  the  papers,  called  for  by  the  resolution* 

Mr.  Webster  said,  that  it  was  at  his  suggestion  that  the  call 
had  been  made  on  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  Which  Wds  an- 
swered by  the  report  just  read.  The  secretary,  however,  seerri- 
ed  to  have  misunderstood  the  call,  and  had  given  a report  morb 
extensive  than  was  necessary  for  arty  purpose  he  had  contem- 
plated. As  Mr.  VV.  did  not  think  it  necessdr'y  io  print  fh8 
whole  of  this  voluminous  document,  he  moved  to  lay  it,  for  thd 
present,  oil  the  table;  which  motion  was  adopted. 

Mr.  McKean  presented  a memorial  from  citizens  rtf  Philadel- 
phia, remonstrating  against  tile  restoration  of  the  public  depcl- 
sites  to  the  bank  of  the  United  States;  Which  was  referred  id 
the  Committee  on  finance. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  from  the  committee  on  manufactures,  id 
which  had  been  referred  the  memorial  of  certain  importers  of 
hardware  of  the  city  of  New  York,  reported  a bill  to  modify  thd 
duties  oh  imported  hardware;  which  was  read  and  ordered  to  d 
second  reading.  . , 

The  chair  communicated  a report  from  the  secretary  of  th§ 
treasury,  made  iri  compliance  with  a resolution  of  the  scffatd 
of  the  22d  inst.  presenting  in  detail  ri  statement  rtf  tlie  Ameri- 
can and  foreign  tonnage  employed  iri  fhe  trade  betvvceh  ffid 
United  States  and  the  British  and  foreign  West  India  prtrtsj 
and  the  British  North  American  colonies,  to  the  year  ending  iff 
September,  1833;  together  with  the  value  of  the  exports  from 
the  Uliited  States  to  those  ports. 

[The  presentation  of  this  paper  brought  orit  sortie  Intefestirijf 
remarks  by  Messrs.  Sprague,  Knight  and  Silsbee,  to  some'  rtf 
which  ML  Shepley  replied.  We  cannot  give  these  proceeding* 
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just  now.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  Mr.  Shepley 
mainly  contended  that  we  had  lost  nothing  by  the  gain  of  the 
West  India  trade!] 

Other  business  being  attended  to — 

The  chair  then  announced  the  special  order,  being  the  report 
of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  on  the  removal  of  the  deposites, 
when 

Mr.  Forsyth  resumed  his  observations  in  defence  of  the  re- 
port and  the  act,  and  spoke  until  a quarter  before  three  o’clock, 
when  he  concluded. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Sprague,  the  senate  adjourned. 

January  29.  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  presented  a further  memori- 
al from  citizens  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  on  the  subject  of  the 
removal  of  the  public  deposites  from  the  bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  praying  for  their  restoration;  which  was  referred  to 
the  committee  on  finance. 

Mr.  Wilkins  said  he  had  received  that  morning,  by  mail,  two 
petitions  from  citizens  of  his  slate,  with  a request  to  present 
them  to  the  senate.  He  would  observe  that  the  first  petition, 
in  his  opinion,  related  to  a matter  of  such  delicacy,  that  he 
would  have  avoided  its  presentation,  could  he  possibly  have 
done  so.  His  opinions,  he  said,  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  were 
well  known,  nevertheless,  he  was  at  all  times  unwilling  to  ob- 
trude his  opinions,  in  a matter  of  so  such  delicacy,  without 
some  strong  and  valid  reasons  for  so  doing.  The  petition's,  he 
continued,  were  couched  in  the  most  respectful  language,  and, 
though  thev  admit  that  congress  had  no  right  to  interfere  with 
the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  states,  they  prayed  for  its  abolition 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  where  they  believed  congress  pos- 
sessed the  power  to  legislate.  On  a subject  so  delicate,  Mr. 
W.  said,  he  could  only  pursue  the  course  which  had  been  taken 
in  similar  cases,  and  moved  the  reference  of  the  petition  to  the 
committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  motion  was 
agreed  to. 

h»  oif~ 

touched  on  the  great  subject  now  agitating  congress  and  the 
whole  nation.  This  petition  was  signed  by  his  own  neighbors 
and  immediate  constituents,  and  he  believed  had  been  produc- 
ed by  an  observation  which  fell  from  him  on  the  other  day,  re- 
lative to  the  causes  of  the  present  distress  of  the  country.  In 
the  meeting  which  had  been  held  at  Pittsburgh — and  he  was 
willing  to  confess,  numerously  attended,  and  by  a large  portion 
of  his  constituents — there  was  a resolution  passed  which,  in 
some  measure,  bore  upon  him,  in  consequence  of  having  used 
the  expression  to  which  he  now  referred.  Out  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  that  meeting  grew  the  petition  he  now  held  in  his  hand, 
and  which  he  would  presently  present.  The  proceedings  re- 
presented that  he  was  mistaken  in  the  declaration  which  lie 
had  made,  and  that  it  was  received  in  his  (Mr.  W’s)  own  town 
with  much  regret  and  very  great  astonishment.  They  ascribed 
the  distress  prevailing  in  the  western  country,  to  a considera- 
ble extent,  to  the  removal  of  the  deposites.  He  did  not  know 
that  the  petition  spoke  actually  that  distress  now  prevailed  in 
the  western  country,  but  it  rather  referred  to  the  alarm  and 
consternation  that  had  arisen,  and  pointedfo  the  distress  which 
would  inevitably  hereafter  take  place,  owing  to  the  removal  of 
the  deposites.  It  referred  particularly  to  the  breaking  up  en- 
tirely of  the  ‘internal  western  exchanges,  and  attributed  the 
cause  particularly  to  the  interruption  of  t lie  commercial  busi- 
ness of  that  country,  and  of  the  entire  western  waters,  to  the 
removal  of  the  deposites. 

Notwithstanding  the  declarations  of  that  meeting,  and  not- 
withstanding the  facts  alleged  in  the  petition,  lie  did  not  acqui 
esce  in  the  opinion,  that  distress  did  exist  in  the  western  part 
of  the  country  to  which  he  now  particularly  referred.  He  ad 
milted  that  the  transactions  of  the  internal  commerce  of  the 
country,  and  that  which  prevailed  to  a vast  extent  on  the  west 
ern  waters,  had  been  interrupted,  and  our  merchants  exposed 
to  very  considerable  inconvenience  by  a measure  adopted  by 
the  bank  of  the  United  States,  in  consequence  of  the  removal 
of  the  deposites.  But  his  constituents  were  entirely  mistaken 
when  they  ascribed  the  interruptions  and  inconvenience  now 
attending  the  internal  exchanges  of  their  country,  to  the  remo 
vnl  of  the  deposites. 

His  friends — for  such  he  might  well  call  them — although  they 
Yvere  his  political  opponents,  were  entirely  under  a wrong  im 
pression;  and  lie  should  be  glad  to  make  a single  observation, 
which  be  wished  to  be  made  known  to  his  constituents,  to 
show  them  that  they  are  laboring  under  a material, mistake.  It 
was  not  owing  to  the  removal  of  the  deposites.  There  was  a 
resolution  passed  by  the  United  States  hank  almost  two  months 
before  this  event,  and  it  was  that  which  had  caused  the  break 
ing  up  of  the  exchanges  of  the  western  country.  It  was  in  con- 
sequence of  a rumor  that  the  public  deposites  were  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  hank,  that  this  resolution  of  the  13th  of*  August 
was  passed,  almost,  two  months  preceding  the  removal  of  the 
deposites.  It  was  a voluntary  and  unnecessary  act,  on  the  part 
of  the  bank,  long  preceding  the  removal  of  the  deposites,  which 
broke  up  almost  entirely  the  internal  western  exchange. 

Let  his  constituents  recollect  that.  The  hank,  in  conse- 
quence of  vested  capital,  and  it  being  spread  all  over  the  coun- 
try by  means  of  its  branches,  had  the  internal  exchanges  of  the 
country  in  its  own  hands;  and  by  a single  stroke  of  the  pen, 
within  its  banking  house,  the  act  was  accomplished. 

The  internal  western  exchange  was,  dissolved  on  the  13th  of 
August,  which  was  three  or  four  months  before  the  public  de- 
posites were  removed  at  New  Orleans.  These  mistakes  were 
perfectly  natural,  and  would  happen  when  a few  gentlemen 


undertake,  in  the  long  room  at  a public  tavern,  to  settle  great 
constitutional  questions.  This  meeting  had  given  its  opinion 
on  the  subject  of  the  removal  of  the  deposites,  concerning 
which  much  had  already  been  said  on  this  floor,  and  a great 
deal  yet  remained  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  The  resolutions 
introduced  by  the  senator  from  Kentucky  were  complicated  in 
their  character,  and  required  great  deliberation  upon  their  na- 
ture and  tendency.  Yet  here  was  a committee  of  a few  indi- 
viduals, appointed  by  a public  meeting,  retiring  into  a bar  room, 
and,  alter  remaining  absent  about  five  minutes,  bringing  in  a 
decided  report  on  the  subject.  The  consequence  was,  that  two 
blunders  had  been  committed.  One  of  these  he  had  already 
exposed;  the  other  was  that  which  appeared  in  the  second  re- 
solution of  the  senator, from  Kentucky,  and  which  asserts  that 
there  was  no  authority  in  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  re- 
move the  deposites,  and  that  he  had  assumed  a power  which 
did  noi  belong  to  him.  HU' this  language  had*  been  applied  to  the 
president,  it  might  have  been  used  with  some  plausibility.  But 
when  it  is  asserted  that  the  secretary  had  no  authority,  it  was 
as  great  a mistake  as  the  reference  of  the  breaking  up  of  the 
western  internal  trade  to  the  removal  of  the  deposites. 

He  must  say  that  there  was  no  distress  in  the  western  part  of 
the  country.  All  the  banks  were  firm,  and  their  notes  were 
all  at  par.  He  wished  gentlemen  to  look  at  the  prices  of  flour, 
grain  and  all  other  agricultural  products;  to  look  at  the  prices 
of  manufactured  articles,  and,  above  all,  at  the  prices  of  real 
estate  in  Pittsburgh,  since  the  removal  of  the  deposites.  Real 
estate  had  reached,  since  the  1st  of  August,  the  highest  prices 
which  it  had  ever  obtained  since  the  French  and  the  Indians 
desolated  that  part  of  the  country.  He  felt  the  deepest  morti- 
fication when  he  found  such  a people  as  those  of  the  west,  at- 
tributing their  prosperity  or  adversity  to  such  a cause  as  the 
transfer  of  the  deposites  from  one  bank  to  another.  Their  pros- 
perity stood  on  a far  different  foundation.  It  depended  on  -their 
n.duauj,  Mirarswn  aim  nfeir  enterprise.  Their  capital  was  to 
be  found  in  their  factories,  their  steam  power,  their  fuel  and 
their  raw  material,  which  was  to  be  found  at  the  door  of  every 
factory  in  the  country.  This  was  a capital  of  which  no  bank 
could  deprive  these  people.  He  would  ask  of  them  to  rely  on 
their  own  industry,  skill,  and  enterprise,  and  their  own  good 
character,  which  would  place  them  above  the  control  of  any 
moneyed  institution.. 

There  was  another  fact  to  which  he  desired  to  make  a re- 
ference, before  he  introduced  the  motion  he  intended  to  make, 
and  it  was  one  in  which,  as  Pennsylvanians,  the  signers  of  this 
memorial,  were  deeply  interested.  He  had  observed  the  other 
day,  in  the  quotations  of  the  prices  of  the  public  stocks,  the 
Ohio  state  was  given  at  11*2  while  the  Pennsylvania  state  was 
quoted  at  101.  Why  was  there  this  difference  between  the 
prices  of  these  stocks?  It  was  a quotation  from  a paper  in 
Philadelphia,  where  the  United  States  bank  stands,  where  there 
resided  a number  of  brokers,  who  had  an  interest  in  depreciat- 
ing the  Pennsylvania  stock.  And  why  was  Pennsylvania,  by 
her  own  citizens,  to  he  thrown  into  such  a position?  Ohio  stock 
112;  while  Pennsylvania  stock  was  only  101.  These  stocks 
stood  on  precisely  the  same  footing,  bore  the  like  interest,  and 
were  in  every  respect  the  same  in  character.  Yet  there  was 
this  difference  in  the  quotations.  How  was  this  difference  to  be 
accounted  for?  Might  it  not  be  reasonably  ascribed  to  a combi- 
nation between  the  bank  and  the  Philadelphia  brokers,  for  the 
purpose  of  depreciating  this  stock,  because  Pennsylvania  was 
at  this  moment  debateahle  ground,  and  it  was  considered  of 
great  importance  to  operate  on  the  Pennsylvania  legislature? 
He  did  not.  say  that  it  was  so,  but  he  asked  if  it  was  not  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  it  might  be  so. 

He  thanked  the  senator  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Webster ), 
for  the  interest  he  had  taken  in  the  prosperity  of  Pennsylvania; 
that  senator  had  made  some  allusions  to  her  situation.  Now 
he  could  assure  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  that  Penn- 
sylvania wit!  still  gnTon  in  the  advancement  of  the  great  system 
of  internal  improvement.  She  would  not. stop  short  in  her  great 
works.  No  combination  would  have  the  power  to  arrest  her 
progress,  until  she  should  have  accomplished  her  ultimate  ob- 
ject of  depriving  the  empire  state  of  New  York  of  all  the  carry- 
ing trade  of  the  west.  To  this  great  point,  Pennsylvania  was 
rapidly  advancing,  and,  under  the  wise. administration  of  her 
state  government,  she  would  not  stop  short  of  its  accomplish- 
ment. She  was  engaged  in  an  honorable  rivalry  with  the  em- 
pire state  of  New  York,  for  the  rich  dowry  of  the  western  trade, 
and  she  would  not  stop  until  she  should  have  obtained  the  rich 
treasure. 

He  concluded  with  moving  that,  the  memorial  be  read,  and 
printed,  and  referred  to  the  committee  on  finance. 

The  memorial  having  been  read — 

Mr.  Webster  said,  that  lie  was  not  in  his  jilace  when  the  ho- 
norable gentleman  began  his  remarks  on  presenting  this  memo- 
rial. He  came  to  his  seat  only  in  season  to  hear  the  gentleman 
say,  that  there  was  no  distress;  and  to  hear  of  course,  his  sub- 
sequent remarks,  these  remarks  Mr.  W.  thought,  deserved  some 
notice.  Here  is  a memorial  averring  the  existence,  at  Pittsburgh, 
of  a very  severe  degree  of  pecuniary  distress;  it  is  admitted  to  be 
signed  by  very  respectable  persons,  and  its  list  of  signers  is  cer- 
tainly a long  one. 

Ali  these  persons  declare,  under  their  names,  and  on  their 
veracity,  that  much  distress  does  £xist.  The  honorable  senator 
declares  that  no  distress  exists. 

Now,  sir,  when  the  patient  declares  that  he  feel3  not  only 
pain  but  agony,  and  the  doctor  says  he  is  perfectly  well,  and 
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that  it  is  not  possible  he  should  feel  any  pain  at  all — one  of  two 
tilings  must  be  true,  either  the  patient  is  insane,  or  the  praeti- 
tioner  not  skilful. 

This  point  ought  to  he  examined.  Are  the  statements  of  these 
gentlemen  unworthy  of  credit,  or  are  they  true?  I propose  to 
say  a few  words,  sir,  on  this  subject;  but  as  1 propose  to  oc- 
cupy a few  moments,  this  morning,  with  another  subject,  and 
as  it  is  not  material  whether  this  memorial  be  referred  this 
morning,  I will  propose  that  it  lie  on  the  table  and  be  printed, 
and  will  call  it  up  whenever  there  shall  seem  to  be  a fit  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  and  print  the  memorial  was 
then  agreed  to. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Webster,  the  senate  proceeded  to  consider 

the  bill  to  authorise Lamar,  to  import  materials  for  an 

iron  steamboat  free  of  duty.  The  bill  was  considered  as  in  com- 
mittee of  the  whole,  reported  without  amendment,  and  ordered 
to  a third  .reading. 

After  some  other  matters  had  been  attended  to — 

The  chair  then  announced  the  special  order,  being  the  report 
ofthe  secretary  of  the  treasury  on  the  removal  of  the  deposites. 

Mr.  Sprague  then  addressed  the  senate  in  opposition  to  the 
removal  of  the  deposites,  and  continued  till  past3  o’clock,  when 
he  concluded. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Grundy,  the  senate  then  adjourned. 

January  30.  On  presenting  certain  proceedings  of  the  legis- 
lature of  New  York  in  relation  to  the  removal  ofthe  deposites, 
(which  is  highly  approved  of),  Mr.  Wright  expressed  himself 
at  considerable  length,  on  the  general  merits  of  the  bank  ofthe 
U.  States — being  adverse  to  that  establisment,  or  any  other  simi- 
lar institution,  on  the  broad  ground  that  congress  had  not  con- 
stitutional power  to  incorporate  one,  &c.  We  regret  that  the 
speech  did  not  reach  us  in  lime  to  make  room  for  it  in  the  pre- 
sent sheet;  but  the  important  matter  just  slated  is  the  leading 
one,  and  indeed  the  substance  of  the  whole;  and,  coming  from 
Mr.  Wright  is  considered  as  indicating  the  determination  of  the 
executive,  and  as  expressing  the  opinion  of  the  vice  president, 
in  regard  to  this  question.  Mr.  W.  did  not  so  express  himself, 
but  tiiis  conclusion  is  drawn  from  his  relations  to  the  parties 
just  alluded  to.  Mr.  Wright  was  followed  by  Mr.  Webster,  Mr. 
Chambers,  Mr.  Tallmadge  and  Mr.  Grundy.  On  motion  of  Mr. 
Grundy,  the  memorial  of  the  legislature  of  New  York  was  laid 
on  the  table;  when  Mr.  Webster  gave  notice  that  he  should  call 
it  up  to  morrow. 

Mr.  Grundy  then  continued  the  general  discussion  on  the  re- 
moval of  the  deposites,  but  had  not  made  much  progress  before 
he  yielded  the  door  and  the  senate  adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Friday,  Jan.  24.  Many  petitions  and  reports  concerning  pri 
vate  or  local  matters  were  received,  and  a large  number  of  pri 
vate  bills  attended  to.  Among  the  proceedings  were  the  fol 
lowing: 

Mr.  Chinn , from  the  committee  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  w'hich  was  committed  the  bill  from  the  senate  entitled  “an 
act  further  to  continue  in  force  an  act  to  authorise  the  exten- 
sion, construction  and  use  of  a lateral  branch  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  rail  road  into  and  within  the  District  of  Columbia,” 
report  the  same  without  amendment;  and  the  said  bill  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a third  time  to  morrow. 

The  speaker  laid  before  the  house*  letter  from  the  postmaster 
general,  transmitting,  in  pursuance  of  an  order  of  the  house  of 
representatives  of  March  1,1832,  a statement  of  the  nett  amount 
of  postage  accruing  at  each  post  office,  in  each  state  and  terri- 
tory in  the  United  States,  for  one  year,  ending  March  31st,  1833, 
and  shewing  the  nett  amount  accruing  in  each  stale  and  terri- 
tory, which  letter  was  read  and  laid  on  the  table. 

Monday,  Jan.  27.  Many  reports  were  received,  and  resolu- 
tions offered  this  day — which  will  be  sufficiently  noticed  in 
their  progress. 

Mr.  Heed,  on  presenting  the  report  and  resolutions  of  the 
people  of  New  Bedford  observed,  that  he  had  been  requested  to 
present  the  report  and  resolutions  of  a numerous  and  highly 
respectable  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  New  Bedford,  in  the  state 
of  Massachusetts.  He  trusted  that  it  was  proper  for  him  to 
state  that  New  Bedford  had  been  highly  distinguished  for  its 
enterprize;  and  its  prosperity  and  success  had  been  almost  un- 
exampled, even  in  this  prosperous  country.  Jt  was  believed, 
but  three  cities  in  the  union  had  more  navigation  than  New 
Bedford,  and  none  had  been  more  successfully  or  usefully  cm 
ployed,  whether  we  look  to  the  prosperity  of  the  place,  the 
general  benefits  resulting  from  their  employment,  or  the  great 
interests  ofthe  whole  country  in  regard  to  its  naval  defence. 

They  now/epresent,  and  truly  represent.,  that,  while  in  the  full 
tide  of  success,  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  they  have  been 
plunged  into  and  almost  overwhelmed  with  distress;  that  trade 
and  confidence  are  in  a great  measure  destroyed,  and  business 
stopped;  that  they  cannot  fulfil  their  engagements,  because  they 
cannot  sell  their  property  for  cash,  or  obtain  any  loan  of  mo- 
ney. Many  worthy  and  hitherto  prosperous  men  have  been 
ruined;  and  the  end  is  not  yet.  The  future  presents  prospects 
awfully  alarming  and  distressing.  They  believe  the  present 
calamity  and  distress  is  mainly  owing  to  removing  tire  depo- 
sites, and  the  measures  resulting  from  the  removal.  They  be- 
lieve so,  because  among  other  reasons  they  can  find  no  other 
adequate  cause  for  the  evil. 

Dismissing  and  disclaiming  all  party  or  political  considcra- 
ions,  they  earnestly  desire  and  entreat  congress  to  restore  the 


deposites,  because  they  see  no  other  mode  of  obtaining  relief 
but,  at  all  events,  to  unite  in  affording  speedy  and  effectual  re- 
lief, in  such  manner  as  their  wisdom  may  direct,  to  them  and 
their  country. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  presented  several  memorials  praying  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  made  a few 
remarks  thereon. 

After  much  other  business — 

Mr.  Polk,  from  the  committee  of  conference  on*  the  differing 
vote  of  the  two  houses,  in  relation  to  the  partial  appropriation 
bill /or  the  support  of  government,  made  a report,  which  was 
read  at  the  clerk’s  table. 

This  caused  some  debate,  and  gave  rise  to  certain  questions 
of  order, jin  which  Messrs.  Polk,  Adams,  Wilde,  E.  Everett, 
and  others  took  part — Finally  the  committee  of  the  whole  rose 
and  reported,  (88  to  79),  a concurrence  with  the  report  of  the 
conferees.  The  subject  remains  before  the  house. 

Tuesday.  Jan.  28.  A great  deal  of  minor  business  was  at- 
tended to"  this  day. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hall,  of  North  Carolina,  it  was 
Resolved,  That  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  be  instruct- 
ed to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  taking,  immediately,  such 
measures  as  may  restore  a metallic  currency  of  gold  and  silver 
coins  to  the  country;  and,  at  as  early  a day  as  practicable,  re- 
port on  the  subject  by  bill. 

Mr.  Everett,  of  Vermont,  from  the  committee  on  Indian  af- 
fairs, submitted  the  following  resolution,  w hich,  under  a rule  of 
the  house,  lies  one  day  before  being  acted  upon: 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  war  be  directed  to  lay  before 
this  house  a statement  of  the  present  and  future  liabilities  of 
the  United  States  to  Indians  and  Indian  tribes,  under  existing 
Indian  treaties;  the  names  ofthe  tribes,  parties  thereto;  the  se- 
veral sums  and  annuities,  designating  whether  in  money  or 
goods,  stipulated  to  be  paid  or  delivered,  the  term  of  payment 
or  delivery,  and  the  specific  services  and  specific  articles  stipu- 
lated to  be  performed  for,  and  delivered  to  them;  the  terms 
thereof;  the  place  where  to  be  performed  or  delivered,  with  an 
estimate  ofthe  expense  ofthe  performance  of  such  stipulations, 
and  the  stipulations  for  removing  Indians  from  the  states,  with 
an  estimate  of  the  number  of  Indians  to  be  removed,  and  tha 
expense  of  their  removal. 

Mr.  Chilton’s  resolution  concerning  pensions  was  further  dis- 
cussed, by  Mr.  Denny,  in  support  of  it. 

The  deposite  question  being  resumed  — 

Mr.  Huntington  continued  and  concluded  his  speech  in  favor 
of  the  restoration  of  the  deposites,  as  proposed  by  the  motion  of 
Mr.  McDuffie. 

Four  gentlemen  at  once  endeavored  to  obtain  the  floor,  (Mr. 
Gorham,  Mr.  Vanderpocl,  Mr.  Wise  and  Mr.  Jlrcher),  \\heu  It 
was  given  by  the  chair  to  Mr.  Archer. 

The  house  then  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  29.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Gorham,  it  was 
Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  the  post  office  and  post 
roads  he  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  number  of  failures  ofthe 
mail  between  the  city  of  Washington  and  the  city  of  Boston,  in 
Massachusetts,  which  may  have occurred  within  the  last  eight 
weeks;  and  whether  any  fines  have  been  exacted  for  such  fai- 
lures from  the  mail  contractors,  and  to  report,  to  this  house. 

Mr.  Hawes  submitted  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  military  affairs  be  directed 
to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  erecting  a public  armory  on 
the  waters  ofGieen  river,  in  the  state  of  Kentucky. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  military  affairs  be  directed 
to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  abolishing  the  military  institu- 
tion at  West  Point,  in  the  stale  of  New  York. 

A division  of  the  question  on  the  resolutions  being  required 
by  Mr.  Ward,  of  N.  York,  the  question  was  taken  on  the  first, 
and  agreed  to  without  opposition. 

The  question  then  recur  ring  on  Ihe  latter,  viz: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  military  affairs  be  directed 
to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  abolishing  the  military  institu- 
tion at  West  Point,  in  the  state  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Brotvn,  of  New  York,  moved  to  lay  it  upon  the  table. 

On  this  motion,  Mr.  Rouldin  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays. — 
They  were  taken  accordingly  and  resulted  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  John  Adams,  Heman  Allen,  Anthony,  Arch- 
er, Ashley,  Banks,  Barnitz,  Barringer,  Bates,  Baylies,  Bean, 
Binney,  Bockee,  Bodle,  Briggs,  Brown,  Bull,  Burns,  Cage,  Cam- 
breleng,  Chambers,  Sami.  Clark,  Corwin,  Cramer,  Crane,  De- 
berry, Denny,  Dennis,  Dickson, Evans,  Edward  Everett,  Horace 
Everett,  Foot,  Fowler,  W.  K.  Fuller,  Fulton,  Gillett,  Gorham, 
Graham, Grevniell. Halsey,  Hnnnegari,  Hard,  Haidin,J.  Harper, 
Hathaway,  Ilnzcltinc,  Howell,  Abel  Huntington,  Jarvis,  King, 
Lansing,  Lay,  Love,  LoyalT,  A.  Mann,  Mar(indale,  Mclntire, 
MeKennan,  MoKim.  McKinley,  MeVean,  Mulilenburg,  Page,  D. 
J.  Pearce,  Ramsay,  Reed.  Schley,  Selden,  William  Slade,  Fran- 
cis Thomas,  Turrill,  Tweedy,  Vance,  V anderpocl,  Van  Houten, 
Vinton,  Wngcner,  Ward,  Wardwell.  Watmoiigb,  Wayne,  C. 
P.  White,  E.  I).  White,  Elisha  Whittlesey,  Wise,  Young— 87. 

NAYS— Messrs.  J.  Q.  Adams,  John  J.  Allen,  C.  Allan,  Wil- 
liam Allen,  Barber,  Beale,  Beatty,  Beaumont,  John  BHI,  James 
M.  Bell;  James  Blair,  John  Blair,  Bouldin,  Bunch,  Bind,  Bur- 
ges, Bynum,  Carr,  Casey.  Chaney,  Chilton,  Chinn,  Claiborne, 
William  Clarke,  Clay,  Clayton,  Clowney,  Connor,  Coulter, 
Crockett,  Darlington,  Amos  Davis,  Davenport.,  Philemon  Dick- 
erson, D.  W.  Dickinson,  Duncan,  Dunlap,  Felder,  Fillmore, 
Forester,  Foster,  Gamble,  Gholson,  Gilmer,  Gordon,  Grayson, 
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£riffi.q,  Jps.  JHal),  Hiiand  Hall,  T.  H.  Hall,  Hamer,  Hawes,  Hub- 
Jjlge,  W.  C.  Johnson,  Cave  Johnson,  Benjamin  Jones, 
ftayanagh,  Kinnard,  Lane,  Laporte,  Luke  Lea,  Thomas  Lee, 
Leavitt,  Lyon,  Lytle,  J.  K.  Mann,  Marshall,  Mardis,  John  Y. 
Mason,  Moses  Mason,  jr.  McDuffie,  McKay,  Miller,  Milligan, 
Robert  Mitchell,  Osgood,  Barks,  Parker,  Patton,  Patterson, 

f ranklin  Pierce,  Pinckney,  Polk,  Pope,  Potts,  Schenck,  Win. 

. §hepard,  Shinn,  Smith,  Speight,  Slanderer,  Stoddert,  Suther- 
land, fm,  P.  Taylor,  Philemon  Thomas,  J,  Thomson,  Turner, 
JVebster,  Williams,  Wilson — 102- 
So  the  house  refused  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Lytle  offered  as  an  amendment  a resolution  proposing,  in 
substance,  that  no  candidate  be  hereafter  admitted  into  the 
school  ,u,u,l£ss  he  pro, yeti  under  oath  that  his  parents  were  too 
jPO.or  to  afford  to  educate  him. 

This  amendment,  being  in  the  nature  of  a substitute,  yvas  de- 
clared by  the  chair  not  to  be  in  order. 

Mr.  Hubbard  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  by  substituting 
for  the  committee  on  military  affairs,  a select  committee,  to 
consist  of  one  member  from  each  state  of  the  union. 

Mr,  %p,eioht  supported  the  resolution,  not  so  much  from  op- 
»QS,iuofl  to  the  military  academy,  as  hoping  that  it  might  lead 
|o  an  inquiry  into  the  truth  of  the  allegation  of  abuses  which 
were  said  to  exist  in  the  institution. 

Mr.  Hubbard  stated  that  he  had  voted  against  laying  the  reso- 
lution on  the  fable,  ?n  a settled  conviction  that  the  time  had  ar- 
yiye/J  when  an  inquiry  ougiit  to  he  made.  There  was  an  in- 
creasing opposition  to  the  academy— the  reasons  why  he  could 
not  distinctly  tell,  &c. 

Mr.  Hawes  accepted  Mr.  Hubbard’s  amendment. 

Mr.  Mann,  of  New  York,  obtained  the  floor,  when,  the  hour 
expired,  the  subject  was  postponed  until  tomorrow. 
Mr.  Polk  now  asked  the  consent  of  the  house  to  take  qp  the 
appropW^fl  biJL-but  the  hoHse  refused.  Ayes  102,  noes  66— 
(not  two-thirds,  which  are  requisite  to  change  the  order  of  bitsir 
ness). 

The  house  then  passed  to  the  order  of  the  day,  being  the  mo- 
tion on  the  subject  of  the  deposite's,  when 

Mr.  Archer  addressed  the  house  for  a short  time,  but,  being 
Indisposed,  yielded  to  a motion  of  Mr.  Grennell  for  an  adjourn- 
ment; and  the  house,  thereupon,  adjourned. 

Thursday , Jan.  30.  The  rule  was  suspended,  by  yeas  and 
nays,  to  consider  the  resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  H.  Everett,  from 
the  committee  on  Indian  affairs,  calling  upon  the  secretary  ol 
war  for  a statement  of  the  present  and  future  liabilities  of  the 
United  States  to  Indians  and  Indian  tribes,  under  existing  trea- 
ties, &c.  The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

After  Mr.  Hannegan  had  spoken  on  Mr.  Chilton’s  resolution — 
The  order  of  the  day  being  the  deposite  question, 

Mr.  Wayne  stated  that  he  had  received  from  Mr.  Jircher, 
(who  had  the  floor  from  yesterday)  a- communication,  stating, 
that  he  was  too  unwell  to  proceed  in  his  speech  to  day. 

Mr.  Polk  now  asked  the  consent  of  the  house  to  take  up  the 
appropriation  bill.  Objections  were  made,  but  the  rule  having 
been  suspended,  the  house  determined  to  take  up  the  bill. 

And  the  question  being  on  agreeing  to  the  report  of  the  con- 
ferees on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  houses, 

A very  free  expression  of  differing  opinions  followed,  and 
many  questiqjjs  of  order,  Sic.  were  raised,  of  much  interest  in 
the  house.  Finally,  sometime  after  4 o’clock,  the  yeas  and  nays 
jiyere  taken, and  it  was  decided,  108  to  88,  that  the  report  ot  the 
jcommiitee  of  conference  should  not  be  concurred  in. 

Mr.  Wilde  now  moved  that  the  house  recede  irom  its  disagree- 
ment. 

The  chair  pronounced  this  motion  out  of  order,  as  the  house 
had  expressly  refused  to  recede. 

The  house,  thereupon,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Beardsley  adjourned. 
— •♦►»©  @ #«••• — 

MATHEW  CAREY. 

From  the  Boston  Journal. 

This  gentleman  is  another  instance  of  what  America  owes  to 
the  sons  of  the  Emerald  Isle.  From  a letter  of  his  ovyn  iii  the 
New  England  Magazine  for  November,  it  seems  that  he  was 
born  in  Dublin,  Jan.  28,  1760,  and  was  the  son  of  an  industrious 
and  yyell  to-do  baker.  He  says  he  only  recollects  of  Ills  child- 
liqo^  U>aX  he  was  an  extremely  dull  boy,  and  that  he  was  at 
twelve  years  in  the  rear  of  many  cbildrei^at  six  or  eight.  He 
had,  however,  a remarkable  aptitude  for  learning  languages— no 
doubt  the  <lbump”  for  this  very  thing;  and  he  thinks  that  dull 
as  he  was,  had  he  gone  on  as  ho  commenced  with  studying 

French which,  unassisted,  he  mastered  in  about  seven  weeks 

—be  should  have  attained  complete  knowledge  of  all  the  mo- 
dern Jang, cages  of  Europe  before  he  was  twenty-one.  It  goes 
ugalqst  phrenology,  on  the  other  hand,  that  although  he  had  a 
genius  for  common  arithmetic,  he  never  could  advance  a whit 
into  the  higher  mathematics. 

At  fifteen  he  bound  himsejf  put  to  a bookseller,  one  McDon- 
nel,  an  austere  and  crqel  master.  Here  he  read,  like  Franklin, 
fq  the  night  time,  and  acquired  a pretty  extensive  acquaintance 
jjj i tli  iii e navels  o f the  day.  His  first  essay  in  print  was  on  du- 
elling, occasioned  by  an  affair  between  two  of  his  young 
friends,  and  for  this  publication  his  master  dismissed  him.  In 
1779  he  wrote  a pamphlet,  on  the  oppressed  condition  of  the 
Irish  Catholics.  The  advertisement  of  it  came  before  parlia- 
ment, and  excited  great  alarm.  The  Catholic  association  of 
Dublin  were  frightened,  and  offered  a reward  of  £40  for  the 
discovery  of  the  author.  The  result  was  that  Mathew  was  pri- 
vately put  on  board  a Holyhead  packet  \yitli  letters  to  a Catho- 
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lie  priest  at  Paris,  who  introduced  him  to  Dr.  Franklin.  He 
continued  in  Franklin’s  employ  seme  months,  superintending 
the  printing  of  his  despatches,  &c.  and  at  the  end  of  about  a 
year,  the  storm  having  blown  over,  returned  to  Ireland.  An 
invasion  of  that  country  by  the  French  iiad  been  contemplated 
during  his  stay,  and  on  this  occasion  Lafayette  had  called  on 
him  to  make  inquiries. 

On  his  return  he  engaged  in  conducting  a paper,  and  at  the 
age  of  twenty  four  finally  set  np  one  of  his  own. — the  Volun- 
teer’s Journal.  It  was  violently  political,  and  had  an  extraor- 
dinary run,  till  it  aroused  the  government,  and  he  was  arrested, 
brought  before  parliament  (April  19,  1784),  and  committed  to 
Newgate  during  the  session.  Here  he  lived  to  his  liking;  com- 
panies of  his  friends  constantly  dined  with  him  on  the  choicest 
luxuries  of  the  market.  On  his  liberation,  a prosecution  for  a 
libel.on  t he  premier  being  still  pending,  it  was  thought  best  for 
him  to  abandon  his  country  once  more;  and,  on  the  7th  Sep- 
tember, 1784,  he  embarked  on  board  the  America  for  Philadel- 
phia, where  lie  landed  Nov.  1st.  He  had  got  on  board  in  a fe- 
male dress,  and  he  thinks,  “must  have  cut  a very  gawky 
figure.”  He  had  sold  his  paper  to  his  brother  for  £500  credit, 
and  had  25  guineas  in  his  poeket,  one  half  of  which  was  got 
away  from  him  by  some  sharpers,  during  the  passage.  Ilis  sub- 
sequent career  will,  we  presume,  be  the  subject  of  a future 
letter. 

—>•►»©  © a««— 

CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  CANAL. 
a battle! 

Williamsport,  ( Md. ) January  1 8. 

Since  the  foregoing  event,*  great  commotion  has  existed 
among  the  Bands.  Very  litle  work  has  been  done,  and  a state 
of.  alarm  and  warlike  preparation  has  taken  its  place.  On 
Thursday  last,  we  are  informed,  a party  of  Corkonians  com- 
mitted excesses  along  the  line  above  this  place.  Yesterday 
morning  a small  party  were  seen  approaching  this  place  from 
above,  and  were  met  on  the  aqueduct  and  driven  back  by  an 
opposing  party  of  their  eouptrymen  in  the  town.  In  this  affray 
one  man  was  very  seriously  beaten  and  wounded.  The  citi- 
zens of  the  town,  with  considerable  alacrity,  soon  put  them- 
selves in  military  order,  under  arms  for  the  protection  of  the 
peace,  and  remained  under  arms  for  the  balance  of  the  day, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  night. 

This  scene  was  soon  followed  by  another  which  resulted  in  a 
disastrous  battle  and  several  deaths.  A party  of  Fardouns  or 
Long  fords,  consisting  of  about  three  hundred  men,  headed  by 
intrepid  leaders,  were  announced  as  approaching  from  below. 
Their  design,  they  stated  to  be,  to  pass  up  the  line  of  the  canal 
to  the  upper  dam,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  their  strength, 
and  not  to  commit  a breach  of  the  peace  unless  attacked.  They 
were  armed  in  part  with  gurls,  but  principally  with  helves, 
clubs,  &c.  They  passed  up  quietly  over  the  aqueduct,  and  on 
their  way,  as  we  learn,  three  or  four  hundred  more  of  the  same 
party  fell  info  their  ranks.  At  the  upper  dam,  in  a field  on  the 
other  side  of  Middlekauff  ’s,  they  met  the  enemy  in  battle  array, 
drawn  up  on  the  top  of  a bill,  about  three  hundred  in  number, 
and  armed,  in  part,  with  military  weapons'. 

The  information  we  have  is,  that  the  attack  or  at  least  a 
challenge  to  the  combat,  was  made  by  the  latter  party.  Volleys 
of  shot  were  exchanged;  some  men  were  seen  to  fall,  and  the 
party  above  began  to  fall  hack  and  disperse  before  the  superior 
forces  of  their  enemy.  A pursuit  ensued  through  the  woods, 
where  frequent  firing  was  heard,  and  no  doubt  many  lives  were 
taken.  Persons  who  traversed  the  field  after  the  battle  was  over, 
observed  fine  men  in  the  agonies  of  death,  who  had  been  shot 
through  the  head ; several  dead  bodies  were  seen  in  the  woods,  and 
a number  wounded  in  every  direction.  Those  who  observed  the 
battle  describe  it  as  one  of  great  rage  and  most  deadly  violence. 
All  the  deaths  and  wounded  are  reported  to  have  been  of  the 
Corkonians. 

About  ten  o’clock  last  night  the  victorious  party  returned, 
and  passed  quietly  through  this  place,  after  halting  a few  mo- 
ments in  one  of  the  public  streets,  to  their  respective  sections 
and  shantees  below  the  town.  Quiet  was  restored  for  the  ba- 
lance of  the  night. 

We  have  thus  attempted  merely  a sketch  of  the  horrid  bar- 
barities committed  in  this  neighborhood  through  the  past  week. 
The  public  peace  has  been  outraged,  and  the  civil  authorities 
contemned.  It  remains  for  the  officers  of  justice  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  repair  these  gross  violations  of  the  law. 

Postscript.  Since  writing  the  above,  a principal  leader  of  one 
of  the  parties  has  been  arrested  for  examination.  The  volunteer 
companies  have  arrived  from  Hagerstown,  commanded  by  col. 
WiM.  H.  Fitzhogh,  who  is  also  sheriff  of  the  county,  and  are 
now  in  readiness  to  aid  the  civil  authority.  An  express  has 
been  despatched  to  the  seat  of  government  for  a sufficient  re- 
gular force,  to  be  sent  on  and  stationed  here,  or  at  other  suitable 
points  along  the  line  of  the  canal  to  preserve  order  among  the 
laborers,  and  for  purposes  of  general  protection.  [Banner. 

In  consequence  of  the  acts  of  violence  just  stated.  Mr.  Whar- 
ton, of  the  house  of  delegates  of  the  state  of  Maryland,  on  the 
28th  inst.  offered  a resolution  requesting  the  president  of  the  U. 
States,  in  the  name  of  the  state  of  Maryland,  to  order  out  a suf- 

*That  is,  the  firs!  disturbances  as  mentioned  in  the  last  Re- 
gister, and  the  return  of  tiie  volunteers  to  Hagerstown,  (fro'ni 
whence  they  had  marched  to  command  the  peace),  on  the  be- 
lief that  yeace  had  feeeg  restored  between  the  parties. 
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ficient  number  of  troops  to  quell  an  armed  riot  amongst  the  labor- 
ers on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  near  Williamsport.  Mr. 
Wharton  stated  that  he  had  received  information  from  the  most 
respectable  and  undoubted  sources,  that  the  laborers  on  the  ca- 
nal near  Williamsport,  were  engaged  in  a dispute  amongst  them- 
selves; that  they  had  already  had  two  battles;  that  several  lives 
had  been  lost,  and  a number  of  persons  had  been  wounded.  He 
also  read  a letter  from  the  citizens  of  Williamsport,  complain- 
ing that  their  lives  and  property  were  in  danger,  and  that  the 
civil  authorities  of  the  county  had  in  vain  endeavored  to  af- 
ford them  protection.  The  letter  from  Williamsport  further  re- 
presented that  the  parties  militant  numbered  from  seven  to  eight 
hundred  men,  each,  and  that  a great  many  of  them  were  armed 
with  warlike  weapons.  Mr.  Wharton’s  resolution  passed  (he 
house  of  delegates  without  objection,  but  were  returned  from 
the  senate  in  a different  form;  the  resolutions  of  the  Senate 
authorises  the  governor  to  call  out  the  militia  of  the  £tate  to 
subdue  the  disturbance,  and  were  assented  to  by  the  house  of 
delegates.  — 

The  National  Intelligencer  of  the  30th  ult.  however;  says — 
We  learn  that,  in  consequence  of  a resolution  of  the  legislature 
of  the  state  of  Maryland,  calling  upon  the  general  government 
for  military  aid  to  quell  the  riots  among  the  workmen  on  the 
canal,  near  Williamsport,  the  president  of  the  United  States 
has  promptly  issued  orders  to  two  companies  of  the  military  to 
proceed  with  all  possible  despatch  to  the  spot,  and  to  report  to, 
and  aid  the  civil  authorities,  in  the  restoration  of  tranquillity  to 
that  neighborhood. 

[Troops  from  Fort  McHenry  left  Baltimore  on  Thursday 
morning,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road.] 


PENNSYLVANIA  TREASURY,  &c. 

The  following  extracts  were  prepared  for  the  Harrisburgh 
Chronicle,  from  the  report  ofithe  auditor  general,  for  1833.  The 
first  statement  shows  the  receipts — the  second  the  expendi- 


tures, the  statements  being  from  the  fi 
to  the  31st  of  October,  1833. 

receipts— no.  1 
Lands  and  land  office  fees  . 

Auctiou  commissions 

Auction  duties 

Dividends  on  bank  stock 

Dividends  on  bridge,  navigation  and  turnpike  stock 
Tax  on  bank  dividends 
Tax  on  offices  ... 

Tax  on  writs,  &c. 

Fees,  secretary  of  state’s  office 
Tavern  licenses 

Duties  on  dealers  in  foreign  merchandise 
State  maps  . . 

Collateral  inheritances 
Pamphlet  laws 

Militia  and  exempt  fines 1,693  00 

Tin  and  clock  pedlers’  licenses  . . . . 2,461  93 

Hawkers’  and  pedlers’  licenses  ....  3,025  45 

Increase  of  county  rates  and  levies  . . . 185,177  32 

Tax  on  personal  property  .....  43,685  47 

Escheats 1,742  99 

*Canal  .tolls 151,419  69 

Loans . 2,539,987  00 

Premiums  on  loans  ......  335,651  72 

Premiums  on  bank  charters  ....  102,297  90 

Old  debts  and  miscellanies  ....  5,119  74 


st  of  November,  1832, 


$48,379  64 
15,700  00 
79,038  08 
143,230  00 
28.535  20 
45,404  91 
14,399  51 
24,771  00 
728  33 
52,267  16 
61,480  86 
131  30 
160,626  26 


Balance  in  treasury,  Nov.  1, 1832 


EXPENDITURES 

Internal  improvements  . 
Expenses  of  government 
Militia  expenses  . 

Pensions  and  gratuities 
Education 
House  of  refuge  . 

Interest  on  loans 
Pennsylvania  claimants 
State  maps 

Internal  Improvement  fund 
Penitentiary  at  Philadelphia 
Penitentiary  near  Pittsburgh 
Conveying  convicts 
Conveying  fugitives 
Defence  of  the  state 
Miscellaneous 


Balance  in  treasury,  November  1, 1833 


1,047,050  62 
117.167  16 


$4,164,217  78 

$2,588,879  13 
212.940  95 
20,776  99 
29,303  21 
7,954  48 
5,000  00 
94,317  47 
351  00 
187  30 
755.444  01 
44,312  50 
23,047  75 
1.350  22 
586  50 
160  00 
12,187  97 


$3,796,794  48 
367,423  30 


$4,164,217  88 


MR.  CLAY  AND  THE  BANK. 

Mr.  Clay  has  been  oftentimes  called,  in  the  “organized” 
press,  a “bank  lawyer,”  and  indeed  some  of  them  have  had 
the  delicacy  to  intimate  that  he  is  now  in  the  pay  of  the  bank  of 

‘These  tolls  shew  an  increase  of  about  100,000  dollars,  com- 
pared with  the  receipts  of  last  year. 


the  United  States!  These  “measure  other  people's  corn  by 
their  own  bushel.” 

Some  time  ago,  on  submitting  certain  resolutions  in  the  se- 
nate— 

Mr.  Clay  begged  permission  to  trespass  a few  moments  long- 
er on  the  senate  to  make  a statement  concerning  himself  person- 
ally. He  had  heard  that  one  high  in  office,  (said  Mr.  C.)  had  al- 
lowed himself  to' assert  that  a dishonorable  connexion  had  sub- 
sisted between  him  (Mr.  C.)  and  the  bank  of  the  United  States. 
When  the  present  charter  was  granted,  he  voted  for  it;  and 
having  done  so,  he  did  not  feel  himself  at  liberty  to  subscribe, 
and  he  did  not  subscribe  for  a single  share  in  the  stock  of  the 
bank,  although  he  confidently  anticipated  a great  rise  in  the  va- 
lue of  the  stock.  A few  years  afterwards,  during  the  presiden- 
cy of  Mr.  Jones,  it  was  thought  by  some  of  his  (fiends  at  Phila- 
delphia expedient  to  make  him  (Mr.  C.)  a director  of  the  bank 
of  the  United  States;  and  he  was  made  a director  without  any 
consultation  with  him.  For  that  purpose,  five  shares  were 
purchased  for  him,  by  a friend,  for  which  he  (Mr.  C.)  after- 
wards paid.  When  he  ceased  to  be  a director,  a short  time 
subsequently  he  disposed  of  those  shares.  He  does  not  now 
own,  and  has  not  for  many  years  been  the  proprietor,  of  a sin- 
gle share. 

When  Mr.  Cheves  was  appointed  president  of  the  bank,  its 
affairs  in  the  states  of  Kentucky  and  Ohio  were  in  great  disor- 
der; and  his  (Mr.  Clay’s)  professional  services  were  engaged 
during  several  years  for  the  bank  in  those  states.  He  brought 
a vast  number  of  suits,  and  transacted  a great  amount  of  pro- 
fessional business  for  the  bank.  Among  other  suits,  was  that 
for  the  recovery  of  the  100,000  dollars,  seized  under  the  autho- 
rity of  a law  of  Ohio,  which  he  carried  through  the  inferior  and 
supreme  court.  He  was  paid  by  the  bank  the  usual  compensa- 
tion for  these  services,  and  no  more.  And  he  ventured  to  as- 
sert, that  no  professional  fees  were  ever  more  honestly  and 
fairly  earned.  He  had  not,  however,  been  the  counsel  for  the 
bank  for  upwards  of  eight  years  past.  He  does  not  owe  the 
bank,  or  any  one  of  its  branches,  a solitary  cent.  About  twelve 
or  fifteen  years  ago,  owing  to  the  failure  of  a highly  estimable, 
now  deceased  friend,  a large  amount  of  debt  had  been,  as  his 
endorser,  thrown  upon  him,  (Mr.  C.)  and  it  was  principally 
due  to  the  bank  of  the  United  States.  He  (Mr.  C.)  established 
for  himself  a rigid  economy,  a sinking  fund,  and  worked  hard, 
and  paid  off  the  debt  long  since,  without  receiving  from  the 
bank  the  slightest  favor.  Whilst  others  around  him  were  dis- 
charging their  debts  in  property,  at  high  valuations,  he  periodi- 
cally renewed  his  note,  paying  the  discount,  until  it  was  wholly 
extinguished.  It  has  been  said  of  professional  men  of  the  great- 
est eminence,  that  their  fate  is  to  work  hard,  live  well,  and  die 
poor. 

Such  was  a true  account  of  his  connection  with  that  institu- 
tion; and  he  defied  its  disproof  in  any  particular. 

TREASURY  INSTRUCTIONS. 

CIRCULAR  TO  COLLECTORS,  NAVAL  OFFICERS,  AND  SURVEYORS. 

Treasury  department,  comptroller’s  office,  Jan.  20,  1834. 

Sir:  The  secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  order  to  produce  uni- 
formity of  practice  in  the  collection  of  duties  on  lead,  deeming 
it  proper  that  a circular  should  be  addressed  to  the  collectors, 
stating  the  construction  given  to  the  law  at  the  department,  I 
subjoin,  hereto,  for  your  information  and  government,  a copy 
of  a communication  received  from  him  on  the  subject,  under 
date  of  the  18th  instant.  Respectfully, 

(Signed)  JOS.  ANDERSON,  comptroller. 

James  N.  Barker,  esq.  collector,  Philadelphia. 

Treasury  department,  1 Sth  January,  1834. 

# Sir:  In  order  to  produce  uniformity  of  practice  in  the  collec- 
tion of  duties  on  lead,  it  is  proper  that  a circular  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  collectors,  stating  the  construction  given  to  the 
law  at  this  department. 

The  object  of  the  law  is  to  impose  a specific  duty  of  three 
cents  a pound  on  all  lead, in  whatever  form  it  may  be  imported, 
which  is  not  designed  to  remain  for  use  in  the  shape  in  which 
it  is  introduced— but  intended  to  be  melted  down,  and  convert- 
ed into  some  other  purpose.  The  term  pig  lead,  is  not  used  in 
the  act  of  congress,  to  describe  merely  the  form  in  which  the 
lead  is  imported.  It  is  equally  pig  lead,  within  the  meaning  of 
the  law,  whether  the  mass  be  one  shape  or  another,  provided 
it  is  cast  in  that  form,  in  the  ordinary  state,  and  for  the  uses  of 
pig  lead— that  is,  as  a preparation  of  the  metal,  in  a suitable 
form  and  size  for  the  purpose  of  being  manufactured  into  some- 
thing else.  The  basins,  and  busts,  and  weights,  and  sea-leads, 
are  mere  attempts  to  evade  the  revenue  laws,  and  cannot  be 
countenanced  by  this  department.  You  will,  therefore,  issue 
directions  to  collectors,  to  charge  a specific  duty  of  three  cents 
a pound  on  all  lead,  in  whatever  form  the  mass  may  be,  which 
appears  to  be  intended  for  the  purposes  to  which  pig  lead  is 
usually  applied,  and  which  is  not  designed  for  actual  use  as  a 
manufacture  of  lead  in  the  shape  in  which  it  is  imported. 

I am,  very  respectfully,  your.obedient  servant, 

R.  B.  TANEY,  secretary  of  the  treasury. 

Jos.  Jlnderson,  esq.  first  comptroller  of  the  treasury. 


MINT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Mint  of  the  V.  S.  Philadelpiha,  1st  Jan.  1834. 
Sir — T have  the  honor  to  submit  a reporfon  the  general  trans- 
actions of  the  mint  during  the  last  year. 
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The  coinage  effected  within  that  period,  amounts  to  3,765,710 
dollars,  comprising  $978,550  in  gold  coins,  $2,759,000  in  silver, 
$28,160  in  copper,  and  consisting  of  10,307,790  pieces  of  coin: 
viz: 

193,630  pieces,  making 
4,160 


Half  eagles, 
Quarter  eagles, 
Half  dollars, 
Quarter  do. 
Dismes, 

Half  dismes, 
Cents, 

Half  cents, 


5.206.000 

156.000 

485.000 

1.370.000 

2.739.000 

154.000 

10,370,790 


$968,150 

10,400 

2,603,000 

39,000 

48.500 

68.500 
27,390 

770 


$3,765,710 

Of  the  amount  of  gold  coined  within  the  past  year,  about 
$85,000  were  derived  from  Mexico,  South  America  and  the 
West  Indies;  $12,000  from  Africa;  $868,000  from  the  gold  region 
of  the  United  States,  and  about  $13,000  from  sources  not  ascer- 
tained. 

Of  the  amount  of  gold  ofthe  United  States,  above  mentioned, 
about  $104,000  may  be  stated  to  have  been  received  from  Virgi- 
nia; $475,000  from  North  Carolina;  $660,000  from  S’.  Carolina; 
$216,000;  from  Georgia;  and  about  $700  from  Tennessee. 

The  annexed  statement  exhibits  the  quantity  of  gold  received 
from  the  several  districts  of  the  United  States  which  have  thus 
far  produced  it  in  sufficient  quantities  to  become  an  object  of 
regard,  commencing  with  the  year  1824.  Previously  to  that 
period  gold  had  been  received  at  the  mint  only  from  North  Ca- 
rolina, from  which  quarter  it  was  first  transmitted  for  coinage 
in  1804.  During  the  interval,  however,  fiom  that  date  to  1833, 
inclusive,  the  average  amount  had  not  exceeded  $2,500. 

In  the  report  of  1st  January,  1833,  it  was  remarked  that  the 
quantity  of  gold  of  the  United  States  brought  to  the  mint  in  1832, 
was  regarded,  according  to  estimates  entitled  to  great  respect, 
as  not  much  exceeding  one  half  the  quantity  produced  from  the 
mines  within  that  year;  nearly  an  equal  amount  being  supposed 
to  have  been  exported  uncoined,  or  consumed  in  the  arts.  No- 
thing has  since  occurred  to  create  a doubt  of  the  correctness  of 
that  conjecture.  It  is  altogether  probable  that  the  remark  is 
equally  true  in  regard  to  the  last  year,  and  that  the  amount  of 
gold  derived  from  the  United  States,  within  that  period,  has 
exceeded  one  million  and  a half  of  dollars.  This  sum,  it  is  be- 
lieved, is  not  less  than  about  one-fifth  of  the  amount  of  gold 
produced  within  the  same  period,  from  all  other  sources,  in 
Europe  and  America,  estimated  according  to  the  best  authori- 
ties. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  ser- 
vant, SAMUEL  MOORE, 

director  of  the  mint  of  the  United  States. 
To  the  president  of  the  United  States. 

Statement  of  the  amount  of  gold  produced  annually  from  the 
gold  region  of  the  United  States,  from  the  year  1824  to  1833, 
inclusive. 


£ 

$5,000 

17.000 

20.000 
21,000 
46,000 

140.000 

466.000 

520.000 
678,  (JtlO 

868.000 


a 

a 

1 

e 

» 

© 

S.  Carolin 

Georgia. 

Tennessee. 

1824 

$5,000 

1825 

17,000 

1826 

20,000 

1827 

21,000 

1828 

46,000 

1829 

$2,500 

134,000 

$3,500 

1830 

24,000 

204,000 

26,000  212,000 

1831 

26,000 

294,000 

22,000  176,000  1,000 

1832 

34,000 

458,000 

45,000  140,000  1,000 

1833 

104,000 

475,000 

66,000  216,000  7,000 

$190,500  1,674,000  162,500  744,000  9,000  1,000  2,781,000 

“MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING.” 

It  is  not  often  that  we  meet  with  any  thing  quite  so 
queer , in  all  its  parts,  as  the  following. 

FROM  THE  MARYLAND  REPUBLICAN. 

Electioneering  for  the  next  presidency  and  vice  presidency. 

It  is  now  understood  at  Washington,  that  the  hero  of  the 
Thames,  the  reputed  slayer  of  Tecumseh,  has  been  bought  off 
from  his  design  to  be  a candidate  for  the  presidency,  by  a pro- 
mise that  he  (the  hon.  Richard  M.  Johnson),  shall  be  made  vice 
president,  under  the  intended  administration  successor,  Martin 
Van  Burenl! 

We  invite  the  people  of  Maryland  to  look  at  the  first  act  in 
this  political  drama,  and  note  the  finger  of  some  of  the  highest 
■officers  of  the  government  at  Washington,  attempting  to  rule 
the  people  of  Maryland  by  the  “patronage  of  the  house  of  dele- 
gates!” 

Col.  Johnson,  it  seems,  has  sent  to  be  exhibited  to  the  people 
of  Annapolis,  the  “very  pjstol  he  shot  Teeumseh  with,”  and 
“the  very  suit  of  clothes  Tecumseh  wore  in  the  battle.”  And 
the  hon.  secretary  of  war,  gov.  Cass , haa  sent  for  the  same  pu  r- 
pose, out  of  the  archives  of  his  office,  “the  identical  colors  which 
floated  over  the  band  ofheroes.” 

A print  of  the  battle,  placing  col.  Johnson  in  high  relief,  is 
going  the  rounds  of  all  the  print  shops  in  town,  for  like  effect, 
“by  authority”  at  Washington, 


Richard  M.  Johnson  is  therefore  the  candidate  for  the  vice 
presidency  “by  authority,”  and  the  good  men  and  true  of  the 
old  democratic  party  must  be  very  cautious  how  they  reject  the 
fact,  either  that  he  killed  Tecumseh  or  wrote  himself,  his  Sun- 
day mail  report.  Here  follows  the  advertisement. 

THEATRE.  First  night  of  the  National  Patriotic  Drama, 
written  by  Dr.  Emmons,  of  Washington  city,  entitled  TECUM- 
SEH; Or,  the  battle  of  the  Thames.  The  manager  has  the  plea- 
sure of  announcing  to  the  public  of  Annapolis,  that  the  above 
drama,  which  has  been  successfully  performed  to  crowded 
houses  in  Washington  and  Baltimore,  has  just  been  received, 
and  will  be  presented  for  the  ‘first  time  on  Monday  evening, 
Jan.  20,  1834.  Tecumseh,  (who  will  wear  the  identical  dress 
worn  by  him  the  day  he  was  slain),  Mr.  F.  Brown.  Col.  R.  M. 
Johnson,  (who  will  use  the  same  pistols  with  which  the  hero 
slew  his  savage  foe),  Mr.  Anderson.  Edward,  Mrs.  F.  Brown. 
In  the  course  of  the  evening  will  be  produced,  the  British  stand- 
ard, captured  by  col.  R.  M.  Johnson  on  the  field;  which,  by  the 
courtesy  of  gov.  Cass,  the  secretary  of  war,  has  been  politely 
loaned  to  give  effect  on  this  interesting  occasion.  For  other 
characters  and  entertainments,  see  the  hills  of  the  day.  Per- 
formance to  commence  at  half  past  7.  Boxes  and  pit  50  cents — 
gallery  25.  Children  under  12  years  of  age,  half  price. 

January  14, 1834. 

$Q?=The  handbills  which  were  distributed  for  the  occasion, 
and  which  were  directed  and  placed  one  on  the  desk  of  each 
member  of  the  house  of  delegates  the  morning  of  the  play;  were 
headed  in  the  following  words:  Under  the  patronage  of  the 

house  of  delegates.” 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  Mr.  Hughes,  the 
editor  of  the  “Maryland  Republican,”  is  printer  to  the 
state,  from  which  place  a strong  desire  has  been  shown 
to  oust  or  “reform”  him,  by  certain  members  of  the 
house  of  delegates — in  which  the  friends  of  the  national 
administration  hold  a majority.  On  the  21st  January,  the 
subject  was  formally  presented  to  the  house  by  Mr.  Sell- 
man,  of  Anne  Arundel  county,  and  on  the  22d — 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Carter,  of  Montgomery,  the  house  proceed- 
ed to  take  up  for  consideration  the  resolution  submitted  by  Mr. 
Sellman  on  yesterday,  relating  to  a paper  purporting  to  be  a 
theatrical  bill,  which  was  laid  on  the  desks  of  the  members. 

Which  having  been  read, 

Mr.  Carter,  of  Montgomery,  moved  to  refer  the  said  resolu- 
tions to  a select  committee  of  five,  with  power  to  send  for  per- 
sons and  papers,  and  with  instructions  to  inquire  and  report  to 
this  house,  by  what  authority  the  papers  relating  to  a theatrical 
exhibition,  were  laid  on  the  desks  of  the  members  of  this  house, 
and  by  what  authority  the  said  papers  were  headed,  “under  the 
pat  ronage  of  the  house  of  delegates.” 

Resolved  in  the  affirmative. 

In  pursuance  whereof:  the  speaker  appointed  Messrs.  Carter, 
of  Montgomery,  Sellman,  Sifford,  Handy  and  Fassitt  to  consti- 
tute the  said  committee. 

And  on  the  2Sd  the  aforesaid  committee  made  the  fol- 
lowing report: 

The  committee  appointed  to  inquire  and  report  to  this  house, 
by  what  authority  the  papers  relating  to  a theatrical  exhibition 
were  laid  on  the  desks  of  the  members  of  this  house,  and  by 
what  authority  the  said  papers  were  headed  “under  the  patron- 
age of  the  house  of  delegates,”  respectfully  report: 

That  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  assigned  them,  they 
summoned  before  them  the  managers  of  the  theatre;  from  whose 
testimony  it  appears,  that  at  their  instance,  and  by  their  autho- 
rity alone,  a play  bill  was  on  Monday  last,  directed  to  each 
member  of  the  house  of  delegates,  and  of  the  senate,  and  laid 
upon  the  desks  of  the  several  members  of  both  houses. 

It  further  appears  from  the  testimony  of  the  said  managers, 
that  some  time  during  the  last  week  a man  by  the  name  of  Em- 
mons arrived  in  this  place  from  the  city  of  Washington,  via. 
Baltimore,  bringing  with  him  the  manuscript  copy  of  a play, 
entitled,  “The  death  of  Tecumseh,  or  the  battle  of  the  Thames,” 
which  he  represented  as  having  been  recently  performed  in  the 
cities  of  Washington  and  Baltimore  with  great  effect,  and  en- 
tered into  a contract  with  them  for  the  performance  of  said  play. 
At  the  same  time  producing  a flag  which  he  represented  as  the 
identical  flag  taken  by  col.  Richard  M.  Johnson,  from  the  Bri- 
tish army  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  and  which  he  stated  to 
them  he  had  procured  from  the  war  department  at  Washington; 
also  a pistol  which  he  represented  as  the  same  pistol  with  which 
Tecumseh  was  killed  by  col.Mohnson.  From  all  the  testimony 
before  them  the  committee  are  induced  to  believe  that  the  ma- 
nagers of  the  theatre  undertook  the  performance  of  the  play 
solely  from  a desire  of  gain,  and  not  with  a View  to  any  politi- 
cal effect;  and  that  the  words  “under  the  patronage  of  the  house 
of  delegates,”  in  the  caption  of  the  bills  laid  on  the  desks  of  the 
members  of  this  house,  were  inserted  for  no  other  purpose  but 
to  acquire  the  individualpatronage  of  the  members  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  to  induce  the  citizens  of  Annapolis  more  generally 
to  attend  the  performance.  That  it  was  designed  as  a compli- 
ment by  them  to  the  members  of  this  house.'and  without  the 
slightest  intention  upon  their  part  to  intimate  that  they  had  the 
offiejal  authority  of  the  house  of  Delegates  for  so  doing. 

For  the  further  investigation  of  the  matters  referred  to  them, 
the  committee  summoned  before  them  Mr.  Emmons,  the  person 
named  by  the  managers  in  their  testimony,  who  being  examined 
on  oath,  testified  to  the  fact  that  the  flag  exhibited  at  the  per- 
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formance  of  the  play  on  Monday  night  was  the  identical  flag 
winch  had  been  taken  from  the  British  army  by  col.  Richard.M. 
Johnson,  at  the  battle  of. the  Thames,  and  that  he  had  procured 
the  loan  of  it,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  additional  effect  to  the 
play,  from  col.  Roger  Jones,  of  the  war  department  at  Wash- 
ington, and  without  the  knowledge  of  the  head  of  that  depart- 
ment. That  the  pistol  used  upon  that  occasion  was  the  same 
pistol  with  which  Tecumseh  was  shot  by  col.  Johnson,  but  de- 
sired the  committee  to  note  in  his  own  words  that  he  refused  to 
say  how  it  came  into  his  possession.  Upon  being  asked  by  the 
committee  whether  the  performance  of  the  play  was  or  was  not 
intended  to  advance  the  political  views  of  col.  Johnson,  he  re- 
plied, “col.  Johnson  already  stands  too  high  in  the  opinion  of 
the  people,  to  render  it  necessary  to  raise  him  higher.” 

The  committee  being  of  opinjon  that  their  duty  required  them 
to  examine  Jeremiah  Hughes,  esq.  the  editor  of  a newspaper, 
in  whichTlately  appeared  a paragraph  upon  this  subject,  believ- 
ed by  some  to  cast  improper  imputations  upon  this,  house,  and 
understanding  that  from  indisposition  he  would  be  unable  to 
appear  before  them,  transmitted  to  him  in  writing  an  interroga- 
tory, which,  together  with  his  answer  thereto,  is  contained  in 
the  paper  accompanying  this  report. 

Your  committee  believing  that  their  duty  is  best  performed  by 
a plain  statement  of  the  facts  disclosed  by  the  testimony  of  the 
several  witnesses  examined  before  them,  respectfully  submit 
them  without  comment. 

in  addition,  the  committee  beg  leave  further  to  report,  that 
there  was  no  evidence  before  the  committee  to  justify  the  charge 
contained  in  Mr.  Hughes’  paper,  and  reiterated  in  his  letter  to 
the  committee  this  morning,  of  an  attempt  by  high  officers  at 
Washington  to  rule  the  people  of  Maryland,  by  the  patronage 
of  the  house  of  delegates. 

To  the  introduction  of  which  additional  paragraph  Mr.  Handy 
and  Mr.  Carter  dissented. 

JOHN  A.  CARTER,  chairman. 

Wednesday  evening,  22 d January,  1834. 
Gentlemen  of  the  committee  of  the  house  of  delegates: 

To  the  question  to  which  you  require  my  reply — “Upon  what 
authority  I undertook  to  implicate  the  house  of  delegates,  with 
lending  the  patronage  of  the  house  of  delegates  at  the  instance 
of  some  of  the  highest  officers  of  the  government,  at  Washing- 
ton,’’“attempting  to  rule  the  people  of  Maryland,”  in  my  paper 
of  the  21st  instant,  headed  “Electioneering.” 

My  reply  is,  that 

I disavow  expressly,  having  in  thought  or  word  implicated 
the  house  of  delegates.  The  language  of  the  publication  was 
plain  and  pointedly  aimed  at  those  high  officers  in  Washington, 
who  seemed  by  the  process  pointed  out  and  quoted  from  the 
caption  of  the  play  bill,  to  be  attempting  to  play  off  a political 
drama  here,  for  their  own  benefit.  That  the  house  of  delegates 
had  or  would  “lend”  themselves  to  such  a measure,  I had  too 
•much  Maryland  pride  for  one  moment  to  imagine,  and  owed  too 
much  to  the  relation  in  which  I stood  to  the  house,  to  have 
dared  to  utter  without  foundation.  The  bold  assumption  of  the 
play  bill — the  striking  character  of  its  promises  and  parade — as- 
sociating so  singularly  with  the  reports  of  the  day,  (introduced 
in  my  remarks)',  formed  associations  which  were  deemed  suffi- 
ciently striking  to  he  known  to  the  public — they  were  therefore, 
uttered  for  the  public  inspection,  without  the  remotest  idea  that 
expressions  were  employed  that  any  one  could  construe  into 
disrespect  to  the  house.  JEREMIAH  HUGHES. 

Which  having  been  read: 

Mr.  Fassitt  submitted  trie  following  resolution, 

Which  was  read: 

Resolved,  That  the  editorial  remarks  contained  in  the  Repub- 
lican of  Tuesday  last,  emanating  from  the  printer  of  the  state, 
and  insinuating  that  a gang  of  strolling  players  is  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  house  of  delegates,  call  for  the  unqualified  cen- 
sure of  ibis  house. 

Mr.  Sifford  submitted  the  following  resolutions, 

Which  were  read: 

Resolved.,  That  in  the  investigation  of  this  matter,  the  charges 
are  proved  to  he  slanderous  and  defamatory  to  all  parties  impli- 
cated, without  a tittle  of  proof  to  support  the  charges  therein 
contained. 

Resolved,  That  Jeremiah  Hughes,  editor  of  said  paper,  de- 
serves the  censure  of  this  house  of  delegates. 

Mr.  Carter,  of  Montgomery,  moved  that  the  said  report,  with 
the  proposed  resolutions,  be  made  the  order  of  the  day  for  Wed- 
nesday the  29th  inst. 

Resolved  in  the  affirmative. 

Dr.  Emmons — or  “poet  Emmons”  as  he  is  oftentimes 
ealled,  is  pretty  well  known  to  those  who  visit  Washing- 
ton, as  the  vender  of  several  volumes  of  wards,  the  title 
of  which  is  forgotten,  though  we  once  read  seven  lines 
and  a half  of  the  work;  and  no  doubt,  his  “national  pa- 
triotic drama”  is  equally  calculated  to.  excite  our  atten- 
tion, if  permitted  to  look  at  the  precious  manuscript. 
But  if  it  surpassed  the  best  productions  of  Shakspeare, 
there  is,  in  our  opinion,  a want  of  good  taste,  if  not  a 
want  of  something  else  far  more  reprehensible,  in  such 
an  exhibition,  at  this  time,  and  under  such  circumstan- 
ces, and  in  the  very  presence,  as  it  were,  of  col.  Johnson, 
himself. 


The  parade  of  the  identical  pistol  with  which  the  “hero 
slew  his  savage  foe,”  the  identical  dress  worn  by  Tecum- 
seh at  the  time  of  his.  death,  and  the  identical  flag,  cap- 
tured by  the  colonel  from  the  British,  loaned  from  the 
war  department , ‘ for  the  interesting  occasion, ” make  up 
the  ne  plus  ultra  of  the  ridiculous;  and,  as  we  must  think, 
of  the  disrespectful  too,  to  the  individual  intended  to  be 
honored  by  the  display.  And  as  to  the  main  fact  on 
which  the  “glory”  of  the  whole  piece  depends,  it  is  not 
ascertained  that  col.  Johnson  killed  Tecumseh,  though 
the  Indian  warrior  fell  near  the  spot  where  the  colonel 
was  gallantly  fighting.  The  writer  of  this,  years  ago, 
when  a recollection  of  the  facts  was  fresh  on  the  mind 
qf  the  colonel,  has  oftentimes  heard  him  disavow  any 
certainty  in  the  report  that  he  h'ad  killed  Tecuinselr — -he 
might  or  might  not  have  killed  him — he  encountered  se- 
veral Indians,  and  was  himself  severely  wounded  in  the 
busy  and  rough  affray. 

These  remarks  are  not  made  to  detract  from  the  me- 
rits of  col.  Johnson,  and  his  gallant. associates,  in  the  hat- 
tie  alluded  to.  It  is  admitted  by  all  persons,  that  the 
colonel  behaved  with  the  greatest  resolution,  energy  and 
effect;  and  that  the  mounted  regiment,  which  had  been 
chiefly  raised  and  disciplined  by  his  brave  brother,  James 
Johnson,  met  the  fierce  contest  with  unflinching  courage 
and  steadiness  of  purpose.  It  neither  adds  to  nor  de- 
tracts from  the  reputation  of  col.  Johnson,  whether  Te- 
cumseh was  killed  by  himself,  or  any  other  under  his 
command;  if  the  former,  the  personal  rencontre  was  ac- 
cidental; and  if  the  latter,  the  colonel  was,  with  equal 
gallantry,  engaged  with  others  of  the  foe.  But  we  must 
enter  a decided  protest  against  such  public  parades  of  the 
colonel’s  pistols,  with  the  utterance  of  speeches,  no  doubt, 
as  if  delivered  by  him  on  the  occasion  (!!!)  and  a present 
personification  of  him,  on  the  stage.  The  time  may  come 
when  a national  drama  ought  to  he  written  and  liberally 
patronized,  to  present  and  preserve  a lively  history  of  the 
aborigines  of  our  country,  and  of  the  contests  had  with 
them;  but  that  time  has  not  arrived — and  such  personifi- 
cation of  living  characters  appears  altogether  improper* 
if  not  absolutely  indecent.  . 

With  the  political  part  of  the  article  published  in  the 
“Maryland  Republican,”  we  have  nothing  to  do;  but  if 
it  is  the  intention  of  col.  Johnson’s  friends  to  name  him 
for  the  vice  presidency,  they  ought  promptly  to  forbid  or 
suppress  these  bombastic  proceedings,  if  they  can.  What 
the  house  of  delegates  could  justly  find  fault  in  Mr. 
Hughes,  we  cannot  tell.  • The  play  bill  said  that  the  flag 
had  been  loaned  by  the  secretary  of  war  “for  the  inter- 
esting occasion,”  and  that  the  play  was  to  be  performed 
“ under  the  patronage  of  the  house  o f delegates If  these 
things  were  true,  there  was  .strong  evidence,  we  think, 
that  the  proceeding  was  intended  for  political  effect,  no 
matter  by  whom;  but  we  cannot  see  a rightful  reference 
to  the  house  of  delegates:  on  the  contrary,  the  burthen  of 
the  allegation  rested  elsewhere.  Mr.  Hughes,  though 
indisposed,  must  have  known  that  the  house  had  not  pass- 
ed upon  the  subject — but  it  may  well  be  asked,  if  so  sen- 
sitive to  his  remarks,  why  did  not  the  house  act  upon  the 
subject  on  the  moment  when  the  bills  so  pompously  sent 
forth  were  found  upon  the  table  of  every  member?  It 
would  seem  that  the  offence  was  not  in  the  original  pro- 
clamation of  this  strange  matter — but  in  the  notice  .of  it 
by  the  printer  to  the  state,  though  with  reference  only  to 
the  acts  of  strangers!  Mr.  Hughes  did  not  say  or  inti- 
mate, that  the  house  had,  in  any  way,  sanctioned  the  pro- 
ceeding, unless  in  a statement  of  the  fact  that  the  play 
bill  had  been  distributed  in  the  manner  just  mentioned. 

A correspondent  of  the  “Baltimore  Patriot,”  under 
date  of  Annapolis,  (Wednesday)  January  29,  says — • 

The  report  of  the  committee  in  relation  to  the  playbill,  and 
the  resolutions  of  Messrs.  Sifford  and  Fassit  going  to  censure 
tlie  editor  of  the  Maryland  Republican  for  his  remarks  thereon, 
then  came  up;  both  the  above  gentlemen  asked  leave  to  with- 
draw their  respective  resolutions,  when  some  warm  discussion 
ensued  At  length  the  house  allowed  them  to  withdraw  their 
resolutions.  Several  propositions  were  then  made,  going  to 
disclaim  any  agency  on  the  part  of  the  house,  in  the  getting  up 
of  said  play  hill,  the  phraseology  of  all  of  which  being  objection- 
able. to  some,  gave  rise  to  a very  long  and  animated  discussion; 
finally,  after  a debate  of  about  two  hours  duration,  the  house 
passed  a resolution  offered  bv  Mr.  Harris,  setting  forth  that  “the 

statement  contained  in  a play  hill,  which  on inst.  was  laid 

on  the  desks  of  the  members  of  the  house,  and  commented  upon 
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by  several  papers,  is  Utterly  false.  ” Mr.  Hughes  (editor  of  the 
Maryland  Republican)  has  been  entirely  eiculpated. 

[And  so  endeth  this  “much-ado-about-nothing. 

— @ 9««.~ 

LEGISLATURE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

We  have  the  inaugural  address,  of  Mr.  Davis , recently  elect- 
ed governor  of  Massachusetts.  It  bas  all  that  soundness  of 
matter  and  mildness  of  manner,  for  which  the  speeches  of  this 
distinguished  gentleman  in  congress  have  always  been  remark- 
able; which  gave  him  an  unparalleled  personal  influence  over 
the  proceedings  of  that  body,  when  these  were  not  diverted 
by  political  considerations,  or  governed  by  party  purposes. 

Room  cannot  be  made  for  the  address,  but  there  is  one  part 
of  which  bears  so  strongly  on  the  leading  topic  of  the  present 
time,  that  we  shall  insert  it,  at  once — well  assured  that  it  will 
be  very  generally  read,  with  pleasure  and  profit  to  all. 

“I  cannot  on  this  occasion  omit  to  remark,  that  we  are  ap- 
proaching a crisis  in  the  currency  of  the  country  which  must  be 
regarded  by  us  with’interest,  as  it  excites  a strong  sensation  in 
the  public  mind.  It  seems  now  to  be  the  settled  policy  of  the 
executive  of  the  United  States,  that  after  the  charter  of  the  pre- 
sent national  bank  expires,  no  institution  of  that  description  is  to 
exist  by  his  consent.  The  operations  of  that  bank,  and  its  in- 
fluence upon  the  trade  and  business  of  the  country,  are  very  ex- 
tensive. Its  existence  has  imposed  a restraint  upon  the  immo- 
derate issues  of  paper  by  other  banks,  and  tended  strongly  to 
keep  that  paper  up  to  the  metallic  standard  of  value.  There  is 
never  specie  sufficient  in  the  United  States  to  redeem  the  bills 
which  are  in  circulation.  Our  currency  is  therefore  founded  on 
credit,  and  may  not  inaptly  be  called  paper.  Whatever  mea- 
sures, therefore,  tend  to  excite  distrust  of  the  credit  of  the  banks, 
or  to  diminish  the  circulation  of  their  paper,  causes  a scarcity 
of  money,  and  brings  distress  upon  the  community.  It  is  not, 
however,  my  purpose  to  investigate  the  policy  which  has  been 
pursued  towards  the  bank  of  the  United  States,. but  to  invite 
your  attention  to  considerations  more  immediately  connected 
with  this  government. 

“The  bank  of  the  United  States  has  for  some  years  furnished 
to  the  country,  principally  to  the  south  and  west,  a circulation 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen  millions  of  dollars,  which,  after  its  dis- 
discontinuance,  must  be  supplied  from  other  sources. 

“It  will  be  vain  to  look  for  prosperity  without  a circulating 
medium,  which  commands  the  public  confidence.  If  the  cur- 
rency is  fluctuating,  business  will  participate  in  its  character, 
and  the  fluctuations  bring  disaster  upon  the  seller  or  the  buyer 
— commerce  must  necessarily  languish,  property  sink  in  value, 
and  the  general  prosperity  be  greatly  abated.  It  is  therefore  the 
dictate  of  sound  policy  to  maintain  a currency  which  shall  re- 
main firm  and  inspire  p«blic  confidence. 

“The  people  desire,  and  the  interests  of  the  country  require, 
two  things:  first,  a healthy,  safe  currency,  consisting  of  gold 
and  silver,  or  paper  redeemable  at  sight  in  those,  metals,  and  of 
equal  value;  second,  capital  at  the  lowest  possible  rate  of  inter- 
est; and  any  arrangement  which  shall  produce  these^  results 
will  doubtless  be  satisfactory  to  the  people. 

“The  power  to  regulate  the  valut?  of  coin,  as  well  as  to  make 
it,  is  confided  to  the  United  Stales,  because  it  was  deemed  es- 
sential that  its  value  should  be  uniform.  The  states,  however, 
through  the  means  of  local  banks,  exercise  a great  and  import- 
ant influence  upon  the  currency,  and  the  period  seems  to  be  ap- 
proaching when  that  influence  is  to  be  extended.  Hence  it  be- 
comes important  that  these  institutions  should  be  placed  on  the 
most  solid  foundation,  and  that  their  issues  of  paper  should  be 
so  regulated  as  to  sustain  the  great  interests  of  the  public,  and 
save  that  public  as  far  as  possible  from  the  embarrassment  which 
occurs  whenever  a curtailment  of  bank  paper  in  circulation 
takes  place.  This  calamity  has  so  frequently  visited  us  within 
a few  years  past,  under  the  name  of  pressure  for  money,  and 
with  such  disaster  to  debtors,  that  the  subject  demands  investi- 
gation with  a view  to  avert  its  future  recurrence. 

“There  is  doubtless  a difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  causes 

which  produce  the  great  vaccinations  in  the  money  market 

At  one  time  the  premium  on  capital  falls  below  the  legal  rate  of 
interest — at  another,  money  can  scarcely  be  had  on  any  terms, 
or  upon  any  security.  There  can  however,  be  little  doubt  that 
the  small  quantity  of  specie  in  circulation,  is  one  of  the  causes 
tending  to  produce  these  disastrous  fluctuations.  The  specie 
in  this  state,  (and  so  in  most  of  the  states),  is  almost  exclusive- 
ly in  the  banks,  for  no  gold  circulates,  and  only  sufficient  silver 
to  make  sums  under  one  dollar.  The  last  returns,  shew  that 
all  our  banks,  having  a capital  of  $28,236,250;  paid  in,  had,  on 
the  first  Saturday  of  October  last,  $922,309  84  of  specie  in  their 
vaults,  to  redeem  $7,889,110  67  of  bills  in  circulation — $3,716,182 
37  of  deposites,  not  on  interest,  and  $7,949,940  53  on  interest; 
making  $19,889,110  67  demandable  of  them  at  sight,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  a portion,  or  all  the  deposites  which  bear 
interest.  The  state  of  the  banks  in  New  York,  so  far  as  I have 
seen  the  returns  of  1832,  which,  though  imperfect,  embraces 
nearly  all  of  them,  is  still  more  unfavorable. 

“Such  is  the  condition  of  two  of  the  most  commercial  and 
jbanking  states  in  the  union,  and  I have  adverted  to  it  not  be- 
cause it  furnishes  any  new  cause  of  alarm,  or  varies  materially 
from  what  it  has  been  for  a succession  of  years,  but  to  shew  the 
paucity  of  specie,  and  how  inadequate.it  is,  not  to  redeem  the 
bills  afloat,  but  to  refund  the  deposites  alone.  It  is  obvious 
that  if  a panic  should  seize  the  public,  if  distrust  should  over- 
shadow our  banks  for  but  a day,  all  payments  in  specie  would 
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cease,  for  the  funds  on  hand  do  not  amount  to  one-twelfth  of 
the  bills  in  circulation,  and  those  deposites  which  they  are 
bound  to  pay  on  demand.  But  while  these  tfuths  are  so  appa- 
rent, my  belief  is.  that  no  banks  in  the  United  States  are  in  a 
more  sound  condition,  or  have  more  ample  resources,  than  the 
banks  of  this  state,  and  none,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  extends, 
are  conducted  more  prudently  and  honorably. 

t “But  specie  constitutes  the  basis  of  banking,  as  it  is  demand- 
a'oi»  for  bills,  and  gives  to  them  their  currency.  Each  bank 
will  ordinarily,  to  advance  its  interest,  throw  into  circulation 
as  many  bills  as  its  means  of  redemption  will  allow  with  safetv. 
The  average  in  this  state  in  1832,  was  about  eight  dollars  far 
one,  and  in  1833,  about  eight  and  a half  for  one,  taking  all  the 
batiks  together.  This  disproportion  between  specie  and  paper 
cannot  be  materially  increased..  Consequently,  if  the  quantity 
of  specie  is  diminished,  the  paper  circulation  must  be  curtailed; 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  increased,  the  paper  may  also  be  in- 
creased. The  paper,  therefore,  fluctuates  as  its  basis  changes. 

“Suppose  then,  that  the  amount  of  specie  in  the  United 
States,  in  the  banks,  is  $20,000,000,  and  the  bills  in  circulation 
to  be  $80,000,000.  Then  suppose  5,000,000  of  this  specie  is 
drawn  out  of  the  vaults  and  exported  to  pay  balances  of  foreign 
countries,  (an  occurrence  not  unusual),  one-fourth  of  the  basis 
of  this  vast  circulation  is  thereby  taken  away,  and  to  restore 
the  exact  ratio  between  the  specie  and  the  paper,  20,000,000,  or 
•one-fourth  of  this  must  be  recalled  or  withdrawn  from  circula- 
tion. It  may  not,  and  probably  is  not,  necessary  to  restore  the 
exact  ratio,  but  any  considerable  disproportion  is  at  once  felt, 
and  the  banks  begin  immediately  to  adjust  their  concerns  by 
curtailing  their  discounts,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  diminish  the 
quantity  of  bills  thrown  into  circulation,  while  the  quantity 
flowing  back  upon  the  banks  daily,  (to  be  retained  there)  is  un- 
diminished. In  tins  way  the  circulation  becomes  too  small  for 
the  demands  of  business,  and  the  pressure  for  money  which 
follows  will  be  longer  or  shorter,  and  more  or  less  severe,  ac- 
cording as  the  banks  may  speedily  or  gradually  restore  the  spe- 
cie. The  pressure  occasioned  by  curtailing  discounts,  and  the 
consequent  denial  of  credit  often  bears  with  such  tremendous 
severity  upon  debtors,  as  to  cripple  down  and  reduce  to  bank- 
ruptcy, honest,  active,  enterprising  citizens,  who,  if  it  were 
not  for  this  forced  denial  of  credit,  would  go  on  prosperously 
with  their  business,  and  they  and  their  creditors  continue  to  be 
a blessing  to  the  public,  instead  of  all  being  hurried  into  poverty 
and  nakedness  together. 

“These  views  tend  to  show  that  the  disastrous  fluctuations 
which  we  experience,  are  to  some  extent  to  be  imputed  to  the 
fluctuations  in  specie,  and  that  the  smaller  the  amount  of  spe- 
cie in  the  country,  the  more  likely  they  are  to  occur,  and  the 
more  injurious  is  the  diminution  of  it  by  any  means  whatever. 
The  most  obvious  remedy,  therefore,  against  the  recurrence  of 
this  calamity,  and  the  most  certain  method  of  saving  the  active 
industry  of  the  country,  from  the  devouring  vortex  of  this  al- 
most periodical  disaster  which  comes  of  curtailing  discounts, 
is  to  increase  by  some  judicious  regulations,  the  quantity  of 
specie  in  circulation  to  such  an  extent,  that  these  occasional 
drains  shall  not  curtail  the  circulating  medium  as  to  produce 
such  consequences.  But  how  to  accomplish  this,  or  whether 
any  power  exists  in  this  government  to  adopt  measures  which 
will  afford  effectual  relief,  must  be  left  to  your  wisdom  to  de- 
cide. If  the  circulation  of  small  bills  had  never  been  permit- 
ted, but  their  place  had  been  supplied  with  specie,  the  quantity 
now  in  circulation  would  be  large,  and  would  greatly  strength- 
en the  confidence  of  the  public  and  the  ability  of  the  banks,  as 
it  would  flow  in  to  supply  the  place  of  that  drained  off,  and 
thus  supersede  to  a great  extent,  the  occasion  for  those  forced 
curtailments  of  discounts  which  al  ways  prove  injurious  to  the 
public.  But  as  the  legislature  has  recognized  the  right  to  issue 
such  paper,  it  is  questionable  whether  the  arrangement  can 
now  be  disturbed  consistently  with  the  observance  of  good 
faith,  without  the  consent  of  the  banks.  The  states  which 
have  adopted  this  course  are  best  supplied  with  specie,  and  if 
the  whole  country  could  be  prevailed  on  to  suppress  small 
bills,  it  is  believed  great  relief  would  be  realized  from  it.  All 
action  upon  this  delicate  and  important  subject  should  be  calm 
and  considerate,  and  all  change,  if  any  is  made,  should  be  so 
gradual  as  to  effect  no  interests  injuriously.  Experience  has 
long  since  proved  that  a metallic  currency  is  least  liable  to  fluc- 
tuations, and  thereby  best  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it 
is  designed,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  earliest  opportunity  will 
be  seized,  to  return  so  far  to  it  at  least,  as  to  rectify  the  present 
credit  system  of  paper  currency,  and  prevent  its  pernicious 
fluctuations. 

“We  have  additional  proof  daily,  of  a disposition  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,  to  multiply  banks  beyond  all  former  pre- 
cedent. The^same  excited  state  of  the  public  mind  followed 
the  refusal  to  recharter  the  former  bank  of  the  United  States, 
and,  if  now,  as  then,  the  applicants  for  charters  succeed  in 
their  wish,  it  is  not  very  probable  that  the  same  result  will  fol- 
low, and  the  holders  of  bills  will  be  left  to  mourn  over  the  ina- 
bility of  the  promisers  to  pay.  This  will  tend  further  to  weak- 
en public  confidence  by  exciting  distrust  against  all  banks,  and 
it  becomes  a wise  people  to  be  prepared  for  such  an  emergency, 
if  unfortunately  for  the  country  it  should  occur. 

“In  closing  these  remarks  I will  express  a desire  that  con- 
gress may  no  longer  delay  the  adoption  of  measures  to  regulate 
the  value  of  gold  coin  in  a more  judicious  manner.  By  the 
laws  as  they  now  exist,  the  legal  value  of  our  gold,  which  is 
one  to  fifteen  of  silver,  has  for  several  years  past  on  an  average, 
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been  between  four  and  five  per  cent,  under  the  market  value, 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  it  has  been  all  driven  out  of  cir- 
culation. 

“The  public  interest  seems  to  demand  that  this  coin  should 
constitute  the  basis  of  circulation,  and  that  measures  should 
be  adopted  either  to  reduce  its  weight,  so  as  to  equalize  its  va- 
lue with  that  of  silver,  or  in  some  other  way  to  place  it  on  a 
footing,  where  it  will  be  treated  as  coin  instead  of  being  ex- 
ported as  merchandise.” 

Then  follows  an  able  argument  against  imprisonment  for 
debt.  “It  is  no  crime  to  be  poor,”  says  governor  Davis.  But 
we  shall  take  some  other  opportunity  to  give  his  reasons  at 
length. 

a 

BANICS  AND  THE  CURRENCY,  &c. 

On  presenting  the  proceedings  of  a public  meeting  at  New 
Bedford , Mr.  Webster  took  an  opportunity  to  speak  of  the  late 
prosperity  and  present  adversity  of  that  place.  See  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  senate.  There  are  other  places  quite  as  bad  off 
as  New  Bedford.  The  distress  goes  onto  accumulate,  and  if 
not  speedily  arrested,  will,  like  an  avalanch,  sweep  away  and 
destroy  all  who  stand  within  the  power  of  a contracted  currency. 
Those  who  have  no  debts  to  pay,  and  such  as  live  on  fixed  in- 
comes or  salaries,  are  not  affected,  unless  beneficially,  in  the 
appreciated  value  of  money  and  decreased  price  of  commodities; 
but  all  other  persons  must  meet  and  bear  some  part  of  the  pub- 
lic distress.  Those  who  will  suffer  the  most  by  it  must  feel  it 
the  last— but  they  will  not  the  less  certainly  feel  it.  We  mean 
those  whose  subsistence  depends  on  their  daily  employment  of 
their  hands — the  working  classes.  We  cannot  detail  all  the 
accounts  received  which  relate  to  this  subject — but  at  Paterson, 
N.  J.  for  an  example,  where  several  of  the  great  manufacturers 
have  been  compelled  to  shut  down  the  gates  of  their  mills,  from 
a total  inability  to  pay  their  working  people  without  running 
into  debt,  and  of  making  engagements  which  they  fear  cannot  be 
complied  with — a great  degree  of  personal  suffering,  through  per- 
sonal privation,  already  prevails.  What  will  be  the  amount  of 
further  distress  in  that  place  before  the  winter  season  has  pass- 
ed? Many,  perhaps,  will  depend  on  public  charity  for  food  and 
fuel;  and  the  value  which  would  have  been  created  by  their 
labor,  under  other  circumstances,  will  be  lost  forever.  At  many 
great  establishments,  all  the  people  have  been  discharged — at 
others  they  are  put  upon  half-work;  and  at  some  their  numbers 
have  been  reduced;  and  at  not  a few  the  rate  of  wages  has  been 
diminished.  The  latter  would  seem  the  most  eligible  mode,  for 
the  present* — for  as  the  price  of  the  products  of  the  farmers  have 
suffered  a general  fall  of  20  or  25  per  cent,  and  from  the  same 
cause,  (the  scarcity  of  money),  the  working  people  can  better 
bear  a reduced  rate  of  wages.  But  the  misery  is,  that  many  of 
the  employers  cannot  obtain  the  means  wherewith  to  pay  the 
people.  In  this  case  nothing  remains  to  do  but  to  close  the 
window  shutters  and  lo’ck  the  doors. 

The  following  message  from  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania 
was  sent  to  both  houses  of  the  legislature  on  the  day  of  its  date. 
It  affords  a strong  evidence  of  the  pressure  that  is  so  much 
spoken  of;  and  some  of  the  local  banks  of  Pennsylvania  will 
feel  the  forced  loans  that  may  be  demanded  of  them,  in  conse- 
quence; for  certain  of  these,  by  the  condition  of  their  charters, 
are  compelled  to  lend  money  to  the  state,  at  a low  rate  of  in- 
terest, when  called  upon.  At  this  time  last  yearr  they  would 
have  loaned  three  millions  at  5 per  cent,  and  have  paid  a pre- 
mium of  10  or  12  per  cent,  for  the  favor;  but  now  they  will  be 
loath  to  lend  300,000,  at  par. 

To  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  the 
commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

Gentlemen:  The  Messrs.  S.  & M.  Allen,  the  holders  of  the 
loan  authorised  by  the  act  of  16th  Feb.  last,  having  failed  to  de- 
posite  to  the  credit  of  the  commonwealth,  according  to  a requi- 
sition made  upon  them,  the  last  monthly  instalment  of  said 
loan,  I deem  it  my  duty  to  communicate  the  fact  to  the  general 
assembly,  and  to  request  that  a temporary  loan,  of  a sum  not 
less  than  $300,000,  may  be  authorised  to  be  made  forthwith,  to 
satisfy  the  creditors  of  the  commonwealth,  and  to  enable  the 
state  to  meet  its  engagements  with  contractors,  and  others  em- 
ployed in  the  prosecution  of  the  public  works;  the  said  sum  to 
be  repaid  out  of  the  residue  of  the  original  loan  above  mention- 
ed, as  soon  as  the  same  can  be  realized  under  a new  contract, 
for  which  proposals  will  be  forthwith  issued. 

GEORGE  WOLF. 

Harrisburg,  January  21,  1834. 

With  reference  to  the  proceeding  message,  the  New  York 
Commercial  Advertiser  of  the  25th  ult.  says — 

The  simple  facts  are  these.  The  Messrs.  Allens  contracted 
for  a loan  to  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  last  year,  for  $3,000,000 
—to  be  paid  in  monthly  instalments.  They  have  paid  $2,300,000. 
They  were  to  have  paid  $150,000  on  the  15th  of  January  instant. 
In  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  the  limes,  they  have  asked 
the  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  for  a delay  of  this  payment  of 
sixty  days— trusting  that  the  crisis  will  then  have  passed.  The 
governor,  believing  that  he  had  not  power  to  act  in  the  premises, 
he  made  a communication  upon  the  subject  to  the  legislature. 
Such,  and  such  only,  are  the  facts.  The  credit  of  the  house  is 
unshaken.  

*If  sales  can  be  made  to  obtain  money,  to  pay  even  the  re- 
duced wages! 


Ip  consequence  of  the  preceding  message,  an  act  to  authorise 
a loan  was  speedily  passed  by  the  legislature,  and  the  secretary 
of  the  commonwealth  promptly  “issued  proposals  for  a new 
loan  to  the  commonwealth,  of  $729,354  44,  the  principal  to  be 
reimbursable  by  the  state,  after  the  first  of  July,  1858.  Propo- 
sals to  be  received  at  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  common- 
wealth, until  4 o’clock,  P.  M.  of  Saturday,  22d  of  February 
next.  Bids  for  this  loan  must  be  direct  and  explicit;  no  condi- 
tional or  hypothetical  proposal  will  be  considered  or  received. 
Upon  the  acceptance  of  proposals,  the  money  is  to  be  paid  into 
the  state  treasury,  or  into  some  convenient  chartered  bank  of 
the  state,  to  be  designated  by  the  governor,  in  such  proportions 
and  at  such  times  as  he  shall  direct,  and  upon  the  delivery  of 
receipts  therefor  from* the  treasurer  or  cashier,  as  the  case  may 
be,  certificates  of  stock  will  be  issued  in  such  amounts  as  may 
be  requested  by  the  lenders.” 

It  seems  this  despatch  was  necessary,  for  the  Philadelphia 
United  States  Gazette  says — “We  learn  that  a.  note  was  receiv- 
ed by  his  excellency  in  express  from  general  Mitchell,  the  con- 
tractor, that  the  operators  along  the  lines  were  in  open  rebellion. 
The  governor  requested  the  legislature  to  pass  a law  at  once, 
placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  contractors,  any  money  in  the 
treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated/)  The  bill  was  hurried 
through  both  houses.  This  is  but  the  beginning  of  troubles,  as  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  income  of  the  state  is  solemnly 
pledged  to  the  payment  of  interests  on  loans.” 

The  “Lancaster  Democrat”  of  the  25lh  ult.  said — “We  un- 
derstand, that  a serious  disturbance  has  been  created  by  some 
of  the  workmen  employed  on  the  Gap  section  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania rail  road,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  their  wages,  and  pre- 
venting others  from  work.  A troop  of  horse  from  this  city, 
have  received  notice  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  repair 
to  the  spot  and  quell  the  riot,  should  the  more  peaceable  meana 
resorted  to  fail. 

Whether  these  two  articles  refer  to  the  same  subject,  we  do 
not  know.  The  first  puts  the  cause  of  the  riots  on  the  want  of 
money  to  pay  the  people;  the  second  on  a resolution,  on  their 
part,  to  obtain  higher  wages.  It  is  certain,  however,  from  the 
message  of  the  governor  and  the  proceedings  had  upon  it,  that 
money  was  swiftly  needed. 

MEETING  AT  PATERSON,  N.  J. 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  view  with  sincere  and  deep  ap- 
prehension the  existing  state  of  the  country,  which,  in  the 
midst  of  every  natural  facility  for  the  enjoyment  of  universal 
and  uninterrupted  prosperity,  has  been  suddenly  thrown  into 
an  unexpected  and  unexampled  condition  of  difficulty  and  em- 
barrassment in  all  its  business  arrangements;  whereby  confi- 
dence is  destroyed — commercial  and  manufacturing  operations 
are  interrupted — sources  of  employment  checked — and  a gene- 
ral derangement  pf  the  currency,  and  depreciation  of  the  re- 
ward of  labor  threatened. 

Resolved,  That  these  difficulties  can  be  assigned  to  no  other 
cause,  than  the  removal  of  the  public  deposites  from  the  United 
States  bank. 

AT  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Resolved,  That  the  late  removal  of  the  deposites  of  the  go- 
vernment from  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  was  a violation 
of  the  faith  of  the  government  pledged  to  the  bank,  and  was 
uncalled  for  by  any  considerations  of  public  interest  or  conve- 
nience. 

Resolved,  That  the  removal  of  the  late  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury by  the  president,  because  he  honestly  differed  in  opinion 
with  that  officer  in  relation  to  the  discharge  of  his  own  pecu- 
liar and  official  duties,  confided  solely  to  him  by  congress,  was 
an  abuse  of  power,  a violation  of  the  private  rights  of  the  secre- 
tary, and  merits  the  unqualified  rebuke  of  the  people. 

Resolved,  That  the  power  assumed  by  the  president  through 
his  “subordinates”  to  control  and  manage  the  whole  treasury 
of  the  country,  as  he  shall  see  fit,  is  unauthorised  by  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  country,  is  a usurpation  of  the  power 
delegated  to  congress  by  the  constitution;  tending  directly  to 
the  establishment  of  one  great  central  despotism,  and  is  destruc- 
tive to  the  liberties  and  free  institutions  of  the  country. 

At  these  meetings,  and  others  held  in  New  Jersey,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  legislature,  in  respect  to  the  bank,  were  warm- 
ly disapproved. 

MEETING  AT  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

At  a large  meeting  held  on  the  20th  January,  Thomas  Fair- 
man,  in  the  chair,  the  following,  among  other  resolutions,  were 
adopted — 

Resolved,  That  a very  great  pressure  exists  at  this  time  in 
the  money  market  of  our  country,  and  that  its  inevitable  ten- 
dency is  to  cripple  and  destroy  our  mercantile  and  manufactur- 
in'! business,  unless  the  evil  is  speedily  remedied. 

Resolved,  That,  in  our  opinion,  the  removal  of  the  deposites 
was  an  unwarrantable  stretch  of  power,  on  the  part  of  the  se- 
cretary of  the  treasury,  in  direct  violation  of  the  contract  made 
with  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  when  she  was  chartered— 
that  it  is  sanctioned  by  no  law,  and  justified,  by  his  own  show- 
ing, Jiy  no  public  necessity. 

Resolved,  That  the  effects  of  that  removal  has  been  to  create 
the  severe  pressure  already  adverted  to,  which  now  operates 
on  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  threatens  to  parnlvze  all 
the  active  industry  of  the  country. 

Resolved,  That  we  deprecate  the  measure  as  fraught  with  in- 
jury to  the  currency  of  the  country,  as  the  mother  of  a horde  of 
state  banks,  subjecUo  no  control,  and  that  we  can  but  antici- 
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pate  a renewal  of  the  dismal  scenes  of  1817  to  1820,  when  all 
credit  was  destroyed,  business  stopped,  our  men  of  industry 
and  enterprize  ruined,  and  half  the  real  estate  in  the  commu- 
nity sold  at  sheriff’s  sales. 

Resolved,  That  we  attribute  the  pressure  solely  to  the  remo- 
val of  the  deposites,  as  we  know  no  other  cause  that  has  im- 
paired public  confidence  in  the  ability  of  our  moneyed  institu- 
tions, and  has  produced  this  great  change  in  four  short  months, 
from  a state  of  great  prosperity  to  one  of  great  distress;  and  that 
our  representatives  and  senators  in  congress  be  requested,  as 
the  best  means  of  averting  the  continuance  of  the  evil,  that  we 
now  suffer,  to  vote  to  have  all  future  deposites  made  in  the 
trank  of  the  United  States. 

VIRGINIA  RESOLUTIONS. 

The  resolutions,  on  the  deposites,  as  they  passed  the  house  of 
delegates: 

Whereas,  It  is  deemed  essential  by  the  general  assembly  of 
Virginia,  that  the  power  to  levy  taxes,  to  appropriate  money, 
and  to  control  the  public  revenue,  should  be  made  to  abide,  in 
practice,  where  alone  it  has  been  confided  by  our  constitution, 
in  the  immediate  representatives  of  the  people;  and  whereas  all 
experience  of  the  actual  operations  of  governments,  demon- 
strates, that  the  assumption  and  exercise  by  them  of  unauthor- 
ised powers,  become  precedents,  if  silently  acquiesced  in,  for 
progressive  and  still  greater  encroachments: 

Therefore,  resolved,  That  the  recent  act  of  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  exerting  a control  over  the  federal  revenue, 
by  causing  the  same  to  be  removed,  on  his  own.  responsibility, 
from  the  United  States  bank,  where  it  had  been  deposited  un- 
der authority  of  an  act  of  congress,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  this  ge- 
neral assembly,  an  unauthorised  assumption,  and  dangerous 
exercise  of  executive  power. 

Resolved,  That  while  this  general  assembly  will  ever  sustain 
the  president  of  the  United  States  in  the  exercise  of  such  pow- 
ers as  the  constitution  has  clearly  confided  to  him,  it  neverthe- 
less contemplates  with  anxiety  and  dismay  the  disposition 
evinced  of  late  to  extend  those  powers  beyond  the  proper  limi- 
tations of  that  instrument;  a disposition  clearly  evinced  in  the 
recent  subjugation  of  the  treasury  department  of  the  federal 
government  to  executive  control,  in  the  exercise  of  an  import- 
ant discretion,  for  which  it  was  made  solely  responsible  to 
.congress. 

Deploring,  as  this  general  assembly  does,  that  interference  as 
illegal  and  unconstitutional,  and  firmly  persuaded  that  no  na- 
tion can  long  maintain  its  freedom,  which  surrenders  to,  or 
permits  to  be  grasped  by,  the  same  hand,,  a power  over  the 
purse  and  the  sword. 

Resolved,  That  our  senators  be  instructed,  and' our  represen- 
tatives be  requested,  to  adopt  prompt  and  efficient  measures  to 
vindicate  the  constitution,  and  to  redress  the  evils  occasioned 
by  the  late  unauthorised  assumption  of  power  by  the  president, 
over  the  public  moneys  of  the  United  States. 

Resolved,  That  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia  cannot  sanc- 
tion the  power  which  has  been  claimed  by  congress  to  establish 
a United  States  bank,  the  power  not  being  given  to  congress  by 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  has  been  frequently 
and  solemnly  decided  by  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia. 

Resolved,  That  the  general  assembly  does  not  intend,  by  the 
declaration  of  its  opinion  in  regard  to  the  constitutionality  of 
the  bank  of  the  United  States,  to  qualify,  or  in  any  manner  to 
impair  the  force  of  its  disapprobation  of  the  removal  of  the  de- 
posites. 

Resolved,  That  the  governor  of  the  commonwealth  be  re- 
quested to  transmit  a copy  of  these  resolutions  to  each  of  the 
senators  and  representatives  of  Virginia,  in  the  congress  of  the 
United  States, 

These  resolutions  being  taken  separately  were  passed  by  dif- 
ferent majorities:  the  first,  for  instance,  92  to  32.  The  vote  as 
to  the  constitutionality  of  the  bank  was  a close  one.  That  on 
the  adoption  of  the  series  of  resolutions  we  have  not  seen.  It 
was  a large  one,  though  restrained  by  the  passage  of  that  reso- 
lution which  refers  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  bank. 

MEETING  AT  CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 

A large  meeting  of  the  people  was  held  at  Charleston,  “with- 
out reference  to  politics  or  party”— the  intendant,  col.  North, 
in  the  chair,  at  which  the  following  resolutions  among  others, 
were  passed — 

Resolved,  That  the  citizens  composing  this  meeting,  having 
assembled  without  reference  to  politics  or. party,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  expressing  their  disapprobation  of  what  they  consi- 
der to  be  an  arbitrary  and  unlawful  act  of  the  executive  of  the 
union  towards  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  which  institution 
ha3  a perfect  right  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  its  chartered  pri- 
vileges and  immunities,  deem  it  proper  in  the  outset  to  protest 
agawstthe  introduction  at  this  meeting  of  any  motion  or  reso- 
lution having  reference  to  the  question  of  the  future  renewal 
of  the  charter  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  con- 
stitutionality or  unconstitutionality  of  that  institution,  reserving 
to  themselves,  as  they  expressly  do,  now  and  hereafter,  their 
full  right  to  maintain  whatever  opinions  on  that  subject  they 
may  at  the  present  or  any  future  day  choose  to  profess. 

Resolved,  As  the  sense  and  opinion  of  the  citizens  of  Cha’rles- 
ton,now  assembled,  that  the  removal  of  the  deposites  of  the 
public  money,  from  the  custody  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States, 
and  without  strong  and  sufficient  reasons,  is  a gross  violation 
of  those  rights  and  privileges,  which  wer e pledged  to  the  insti- 
tution, by  the  act  of  incorporation,  and  a departure  from  the 
plighted  faith  of  the  vhole  people  of  the  United  Stalest 
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Resolved,  That  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  in  the  opinion 
of  this  meeting,  has  thus  far  performed  all  its  incumbent  duties 
to  the  government  and  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  that, 
at  this  day,  there  is  no  banking  institution  in  the  world,  entitled 
to  a greater  share  of  public  faith  and  confidence  as  a banking 
institution,  a fact  as  well  ascertained  and  established,  by  all 
the  commercial  nations,  with  whom  we  have  any  intercourse, 
as  by  ourselves. 

Resolved,  That  the  usurpation  of  the  control  of  the  whole 
moiiev  power  of  the  confederacy  is  an  assumption,  on  the  part 
of  the  president,  of  a responsibility  never  entrusted  to  the  exe- 
cutive by  the  constitution,  and  which  a president  cannot  re- 
tain consistently  with  the  safety  of  our  liberties. 

Resolved,  That  the  arbitrary  and  unjustifiable  removal  of  the 
deposites  has  produced  and  is  producing  distress  and  embar- 
rassment in  every  department  of  industry  throughout  the  union; 
and  that,  if  owing  to  the  refusal  of  bur  local  banks,  to  receive 
the  transfers  of  the  deposites  from  their  rightful  place  in  this 
city,  the  immediate  pressure  is  here  averted,  yet  the  price  of 
staple  productions,  and  the  prosperity  of  every  branch  of  busi- 
ness must  necessarily  be  injuriously  affected  by  the  derange- 
ment of  the  currency,  and  a blow  inflicted  upon  the  commer- 
cial confidence  and  credit  of  the  country. 

Resolved  therefore,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  congress  forthwith 
to  interpose,  and  arrest  the  progress  of  the  evil,  by  rescuing  from 
usurpation  their  own  legitimate  authority,  and  redeeming  the 
violated  public  faith,  by  compelling  their  agent  in  the  treasury 
department,  to  obey  the  laws  and  abide  by  the  contract  of  the 
people,  in  causing  the  public  moneys,  hereafter  collected,  to  be 
placed  as  heretofore  in  the  bank  of  the  United  States. 

IN  HILLSBOROUGH  DISTRICT,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Resolved,  That  the  bold,  independent  and  patriotic  course 
pursued  by  bon.  R.  B.  Taney,  secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  re- 
moving the  deposites  from  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  merits 
the  unqualified  approbation  and  gratitude  of  every  friend  to  li- 
berty and  free  institutions,  and  while  his  name  will  emblazon 
the  page  of  his  country’s  history  with  the  brilliancy  of  “Topa.z,” 
that  of  bis  predecessor  will  leave  a blot  upon  the  sheet  as  black 
as  “Ebony.” 

Resolved,  That  our  delegation  in  congress  be  requested  to  use 
their  united  influence  in  sustaining  the  cause  of  the  people 
against  the  corrupt  monopoly  which  has  waged  an  exterminat- 
ing war  against  their  dearest  rights  and  privileges. 

IN  FARQU1ER  COUNTY,  VIRGINIA. 

A general  meeting,  major  Thomas  Turner  in  the  chair,  the 
following,  among  other  resolutions  were  passed — 

Resolved,  That,  in  our  opinions,  the  late  act  of  the  president, 
in  removing  the  public  revenue  from  the  bank  of  the  United 
States,  was  illegal  and  unwise,  and  its  tendencies  highly  inju- 
rious to  the  interests  of  the  community.  It  is  illegal,  because 
assumed  by  an  officer  to  whom  the  laws  gave  no  such  power, 
and,  by  the  strongest  implication,  forbid  its  exercise.  It  is  un- 
wise, as  committing  the  public  money  to  state  banks,  who  owe 
no  responsibility  to  congress,  and  of  whose  solvency  they  have 
no  assurance,  and  because  we  have  ample  experience  that  they 
can  furnish  no  safe  and  sufficient  currency  for  the  country;  and 
the  tendency  of  the  measure  has  been  to  produce  alarm  and 
agitation  in  the  commercial  community,  which,  if  not  speedily 
allayed,  must  at  least  depreciate,  if  not  render  of  little  value, 
all  the  productions  of  our  industry,  and  every  species  of  pro- 
perty which  we  possess. 

Resolved,  That,  in  our  opinion,  notwithstanding  official 
forms,  the  removal  of  the  deposites  was  the  act  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  that  we  believe  so  for  the  best  and 
simplest  reason,  because  he  avowed  it,  declared  it  to  be  his  own 
act,  and  assumed  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  at  a time  when 
the  present  secretary  of  the  treasury  was  not  in  office;  that,  if 
it  were  necessary  to  seek  for  any  further  reasons  for  the  belief, 
one  satisfactory  to  us  would  be  found,  in  our  conviction,  that 
no  secretary  of  the  treasury,  on  his  own  responsibility,  would 
have  ventured  on.this  measure,  in  the  face  of  the  very  decided 
vote  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  on  the  subject,  at  the 
last  session  of  Congress. 

Resolved,  That,  viewing  the  said  measure  to  be  the  act  of  the 
president,  vve  see  in  it  the  clear  usurpation  of  power  not  vested 
in  him  by  the  laws  or  the  constitution,  the  more  dangerous 
from  the  subject  matter  of  the  measure,  and  from  the  power 
and  patronage  of  the  officer  who  commits  it,  and  that  our  du- 
ties and  our  hopes,  as  freemen,  impel  us  to  express  our  decided 
disapprobation  of  the  act. 

[We  have  accounts  of  many  other  meetings  in  Virginia  and 
elsewhere,  in  favor  of  a return  of  the  deposites,  and  some  in 
Pennsylvania  against  a return,  and  against  the  bank.  But  a 
sufficiency  has  been  given  to  show  the  spirit  of  such  transac- 
tions, and  hereafter,  in  general,  we  shall  do  no  more  than  men- 
tion the  names  of  places,  &c.] 

THE  STATE  OF  THE  CASE. 

[From  the  N.  Y.  Daily  Advertiser .] 

The  existence  of  the  moneyed  pressure  can  be  made  apparent 
by  many  facts. 

1.  The  offerings  at  the  New  York  banks  are  three  times,  and 
frequently  four  times,  more  than  they  can  discount. 

2.  Commission  merchants  and  auctioneers  Who  have  always 
been  ready  to  receive  goods  for  sale,  and  issue  their  notes  for  a 
part,  in  anticipation  of  the  proceeds,  are  now  reluctant,  or  they 
refuse  to  continue  a business  which  they  have  heretofore  sought, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  advances  on  consignments. 
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3.  Notes  of  merchants  whose  credit  is  not  doubted,  cannot 
now  be  cashed  without  paying  double  or  treble  interest  for  the 
money. 

4.  Exchange  on  England  and  France  is  sold  for  cash,  two  to 
three  per  cent,  lower  than  it  will  bring  in  good  notes  having  60 
days  to  run. 

5.  The  difference  between  the  time  price,  and  cash  price  of 
stocks  and  merchandise,  is  in  the  same  proportion. 

6.  The  prices  of  stocks  of  every  description  have  beem  ma- 
terially reduced;  the  most  approved  and  solid  stocks  have  fallen 
from  6 to  8 per  cent,  and  stock  of  valuable  rail  roads,  and  of 
firm  though  distant  banks,  which  possess  the  public  confidence, 
have  depreciated  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  in  three  months,  and 
in  some  cases  even  more.  The  latter  stocks  are  generally  in 
more  speculating  hands,  and  being  more  sensitive  to  the  rise 
and  fall  of  money,  show  its  variations  with  more  readiness  and 
accuracy,  than  those  stocks  which  have  found  permanent  in- 
vestments in  the  hands  of  trustees,  executors,  &c.  and  which 
are  less  frequently  offered  for  sale. 

The  correctness  of  these  facts  will  be  proved  by  a table  made 
out  from  the  sales  of  stocks  and  foreign  exchange,  and  from 
other  information  which  maybe  relied  on;  the  periods  selected 
for  the  comparison  are  the  28th  September  last,  which  was  a 
few  days  before  the  deposites  were  removed,  and  the  17th  of 
the  present  month. 

Sept.  28,  1833.  Jan.  17,  1834. 
Exchange  on  England,  prem.  7£  1|  per  cent. 

Merchants  notes  from  3 to  6 months, 


to  run — interest  per  annum, 

7a8 

15al8 

Do.  short  notes — one  month  or  less. 

do. 

18a24 

Banks. 

New  Orleans  canal, 

114 

95 

Do.  city, 

111 

96 

C Do.  Commercial,  price  16th  Dec. 

106 

96 

y Do.  Mech’s  & Traders.  do. 

106 

95 

yfhese  do  not  appear  on  the  stock 
f books  at  the  earlier  period. 

Delaware  &.  Hudson  canal  & bank, 

120 

73 

Rail  roads. 

Mohawk, 

1131 

94 

Saratoga, 

UOi 

103 

Boston  and  Providence, 

108 

89 

Deposite  banks. 
Manhattan, 

122 

124 

Mechanics, 

123 

116 

Bank  of  America, 

116 

109 

New  York,* 

125 

118 

The  comparative  prices  of  stock  show  the  difference  in  the 
value  of  money  between  the  two  poriods,  as  the  stocks  quoted 
are,  with  but  little  exception,  as  much  confided  in,  now  as  they 
were  on  the  28th  September.  The  increased  interest  on  mer- 
chants notes  shows  the  difference  more  strikingly;  an  undoubt- 
ed note  was  no  better  at  the  first  than  at  the  last  period;  it  is  not 
therefore  owing  to  a depreciation  in  the  property.  Can  Mr. 
Wilkins,  Mr.  Shepley,  Mr.  Polk  or  Mr.  Cambreleng,  persevere 
in  maintaining  that  the  scarcity  of  money  is  artificial,  that 'it  is 
a cry  got  up  by  the"  bahk  for  political  purposes,  that  there  is 
money  enough,  that  people  are  dreaming  when  they  talk  about 
a moneyed  pressure.  Verily — if  the  scarcity  is  artificial,  its  ef- 
fects are  real,  deplorably  real. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A great  subscription  has  been  made  at  Nashville  to  the 
Planters  Bank  of  Tennessee — a new  establishment. 

The  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser  of  the  25th  ultimo, 
says — It  is  a melancholy  day  in  Wall  street,  and  indeed  through- 
out the  commercial  part  of  the  city.  We  have  never  seen  so 
deep  a cloud  of  gloom  hanging  over  the  exchange.  Stocks  have 
fluctuated  during  the  week,  but  have  on  the  whole  declined, 
until  to  day,  when  the  fall  has  been  heavy  and  general.  The 
United  States  bank  stands  with  the  most  steadiness.  The  best 
paper  in  this  city,  is  selling  at  from  11  to  3 per  cent,  a month 
discount.  The  difficulty  of  negotiating  bills  on  the  south  and 
west — the  withdrawal  of  orders  for  goods — with  the  continued 
and  increasing  want  of  confidence — all  contribute  to  increase 
the  difficulty  under  which  our  merchants  are  laboring. 

Cyrus  Ellis  gives  notice  in  the  New  Bedford  Gazette  that  he 
ha9  suspended  payment,  but  informs  his  creditors  that  their 
bills  shall  be  duly  honored  as  soon  as  the  public  deposites  are 
restored  to  the  United  States  bank. 

The  bank  of  the  United  States,  at  Philadelphia,  has  lately 
extended  its  discounts  far  beyond  the  amount  of  its  receipts,  to 
relieve  the  public  distress. 

The  Chemical  bank  in  the  city  of  New  York,  at  Which  an 
extraordinary  proportion  of  small  accounts  are  kept,  was  lately 
“run”  upon,  from  some  unfounded  cause;  but  the  office  of  the 
bank  of  the  United  States  came  forward  and  stopped  the  “run,” 
by  a loan  of  100,000  dollars. 

There  are  large  sendings  out  of  notes  of  the  hanks  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  the  west  and  the  south — where  they  are 
promptly  sold,  as  other  merchandise. 

In  the  Alabama,  house  of  representatives,  December  20th,  the 
following  resolution  was  adopted  by  a vote  of  34  to  30: 

*The  earnings  of  these  permanent  banks  from  the  28lh  Sep  ' 
tember  to  the  ,17th  January,  may  have  been  about  2 per  cent, 
whieh  ought  to  be  considered  in  the  statement. 


Resolved,  That  a select  committee  be  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  drafting  a memorial  to  the  congress  of 
the  United  States,  praying  the  recharter  of  the  bank  of  the  U. 
States,  under  such  modifications  and  restrictions  as  may  com- 
port with  the  interest  and  necessities  of  the  country. 

Banks  in  Maine.  An  abstract  of  the  returns  made  to  the 
office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  in  June  last,  by  twenty-three 
of  the  incorporated  banks  in  this  state,  has  been  published. 
The  other  seven,  being  new  banks,  made  no  returns.  We  an- 
nex the  totals. 

Capital  stock,  - $2,440,000  00 

Bills  in  circulation,  - - 1,158,350  00 

Nett  profits  on  hand,  - 60,869  20 

Balances  due  other  banks,  - - 117,588  47 

Cash  deposited — on  interest  and  not  on  interst,  550,895  39 


Total  amount  due  from  the  banks, 

Specie  in  banking  houses, 

Real  estate, 

Bills  of  other  bauks  in  the  state, 

“ ' “ out  of  the  state 

Balances  due  from  other  banks, 


)4, 327, 703  06 

$137,036  19 
74,382  86 
71,056  96 
34,699  00 
278,361  99 


All  debts  due  except  balances  from  other  banks,  3,732,583  68 

Total  amount  of  resources  of  the  banks,  $4,328,120  68 
Amount  of  last  dividends  of  the  several  banks,  77,025  00 
“ reserved  profits  at  declaring  last  di- 
vidend, 25,651  37 

“ ‘.debts  considered  doubtful,  19,975  93 


From  the  Globe  of  January  23.  “The  fine  prices  which  the 
opening  of  the.  season  promised,  in  the  fall,  have  suddenly  sunk. 
In  Illinois,  for  example,  the  wheat  is  at  twenty-five  cents  a 
bushel,  and  so  of  other  produce  throughout  the  west.” 

“It  must  be  recollected  that  western  and  south  western  pro- 
duce, begins  to  arrive  at  New  Orleans,  in  quantity,  in  the 
month  of  December,  and  continues  to  increase  and  accumulate 
.during  January,  February  and  March,  after  which  it  declines 
till  June.  The  four  first  named  months,  then,  are  precisely  the 
times  that  money  is  wanted  in  New  Orleans.” 

“The  money  market  at  New  Orleans  is  agonized  and  de- 
pressed, all  produce  going  there  for  sale,  feels  the  effect  of  the 
depression,  and  sinks  in  price.  Cotton  was  down  to  12  or  14 
cents;  every  thing  else  in  proportion.” 

“No  bills  to  be  bought,  or  sold,  between  New  Orleans  and  the 
cities  of  the  states  with  which  she  trades;  no  facilities  for  get- 
ting money  between  the  west  and  its  emporium.” 


It  is  said  that  the  two  banks  at  Boston,  in  which  the  govern- 
ment deposites  have  been  placed,  have  called  in  the  loans  which, 
they  extended  to  other  banks  in  the  city,  in  consequence  of  the 
investigation  proposed  in  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  in> 
regard  to  the  former.  The  amount  of  the  loan  is  not  ascertain- 
ed, but  the  Boston  Centinel  adds: — “It  is  certainly  very  unfor- 
tunate that  these  deposites  were  ever  removed  from  the  United 
States  bank,  in  whose  custody  alone  they  could  be  available.” 


The  Union  bank  of  Maryland  has  asked  leave  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  extend  its  capital  to  the  original  amount  of  three  mil- 
lions. 

The  memorial  states  that  the  circumstances-Ubder  tYhrcfr  the 
bank  was  compelled,  in  the  year  1821,  to  seek  a reduction  of 
the  amount  of  the  shares  of  its  capital  stock,  have  since  ceas- 
ed to  exist.  The  memorialists.now  solicit  the  passage  of  a law 
by  which  the  full  and  half  shares  may  be  raised  to  the  amount 
at  which  they  stood  before  their  reduction-power  to  be  giver* 
to  the  board  of  directors,  at  their  option,  after  twelve  months 
from  the  passage  of  the  law,  (during  whieh  term  the  stock- 
holders shall  be  permitted  to  pay  up  their  respective  shares  if 
they  desire  to  do  so),  to  create  and  dispose  of  stock  to  an 
amount  which,  together  with  the  stock  reserved  for  the  state, 
shall  restore  the  capital  of  the  bank  to  three  millions  of  dollars. 
The  memorial  was  referred  to  the  committee  on'finance.” 


In  his  speech  delivered  in  congress  on  the  23d  ult.  Mr.  Hun- 
tingdon, ofConnecticut,  observed — 

“He  doubted  whether  even  the  sound  banks  in  the  city  of  N. 
York  would  afford  any  facilities  to  exchange.  Suppose  those 
banks  authorise  draughts  upon  them  from  the  western  towns, 
who  is  to  buy  them?  Not  the  local  western  banks.  But  the 
branches  of  the  United  States  bank  purchased  draughts  to  im- 
mense amount  in  those  places,  upon  New  York.  Fifty  millions 
in  specie  would  not  give  to  the  western  states  the  facilities  of 
e'xclrange  with  the  north  which  are  afforded  to  them  by  the  U. 
States  bank.” 


The  “Globe”  with  reference  to  “a  compromise”  about  the 
bank  which  has  been  spoken  of,  says — 

“If  the  nullifyers  are  to  be  trusted,  they  cannot  be  counted  in 
favor  of  any  national  bank  scheme  that  Mr.  Webster  may  pro- 
pose. And  with  some  twenty  or  thirty,  from  this  quarter  of  the 
house,  and  the  Jackson  majority  pledged  against  the  whole  sys- 
tem, thetre  would  be  t't-o- thirds  against  the  new  broached  pro- 
position, whatever  form  it  may  lake;  and  the  American  people 
are  now  perfectly  .aware,  that  it  would  require  a majority  of 
two-thirds  the  other  way  to  cairy  it. 

No  national  bank  can  be  dpvised,  which  will  suit  the  non  pro- 
ducing classes,  of  the  land,  who  wish  to  contrive  a machine  to 
work  up  the  great  mass  of  the  people  for  their  use;  and  which 
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will,  at  the  same  time,  so  operate,  as  to  be  acceptable  to  those 
who  are  to  be  converted  into  a sort  of  material.  Nor  will  any 
national  bank  suit  those  political  aspirants,  who  wish  to  con- 
solidate the  powers  of  the  state  governments  under  a central 
power,  put  in  motion  by  themselves;  and  at  the  same  time  com- 
port with  the  views  of  those  patriotic  statesmen,  who  would 
preserve  our  institutions,  from  any  extraneous  and  dangerous 
influence  unknown  to  the  constitution.” 

A gentleman  of  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  a letter 
to  a member  of  congress,  says — 

“ft  would  require  you  to  be  amongst  your  constituents,  to  re- 
alize the  distress,  alarm  and  ferment,  which  is  every  where 
growing  up  from  the  removal  of  the  deposites.  The-  markets, 
which  lay  hold  of  the  farmers’. pockets,  are  tumbling  rapidly 
down.  Oats,  last  week,  fell  from  33  cents  ([own  to  2b;  to-day, 
more  than  25  cents  could  not  be  gotten,  and  was  very  languid 
at  that.  Corn,  rye  and  wheat,  are  rapidly  following.  Every 
farmer  will  lose  not  less  than  30  cents  a bushel  on  his  wheat, 
and  probably  more,  by  this  most  unfortunate  policy.  The  dis- 
tillers are  forced  to  continue,  to  preserve  their  stock,  otherwise 
there  would  be  a general  stoppage.  The  consequence  is,  they 
buy  as  little  as  possible.  No  demand;  every  body  wanting  to 
sell  and  all  afraid  to  purchase.  The  high  state  of  prosperity 
which  it  has  destroyed  will  make  its  ruin  much  greater,  and 
much  more  deeply  and  more  widely  spread,  than  in  the  last 
period  of  distress  in  1816.  The  farmer,  the  storekeeper,  the 
manulacturer,  the  mechanic,  and  the  laborer,  feel  the  same 
pressure.  All  eyes  are  fixed  on  congress.  The  two  hohseS, 
acting  successfully  by  a majority;  would  place  the  executive  in 
such  a state,  that  he  would  not  persevere;  or  if  he  attempted  it, 
the  people  would,  in  a very  little  time,  force  their  representa- 
tives to  overrule  him  by  two-thirds.  It  is  not  party,  but  the 
people,  who  are  awakening  to  a feeling  sense  ot  their  wrong; 
and  all  experience  tells  us,  that  when  both  parties  are  ground 
to  the  dust,  they  will  unite  in  defence  of  their  country.  This 
must  take  place  speedily,  or  there  will  be  no  common  good  left 
for  them  to  protect. 

The  United  States  Gazette  says — Some  time  since,  we  stated, 
and  we  did  it  with  pleasure,  that  only  one  tenant  of  the  Girard  , 
estate  in  this  city  was  in  arrears;  the  last  weekly  report  of 
the  agent  to  the  board  of  commissioners,  made  last  Saturday, 
stated  that  thirty-three  tenants  were  in  arrears  for  the  last 
quarter,  and  several  for  the  previous  quartet;  and  such  is  the 
pressure  of  the  times,  that  many  of  these  tenants  profess  them- 
selves unable  to  state  any  time  iu  which  they  hope  to  be  able  to 
meet  their  deficiencies, 

from  the  Portland  Daily  Advertiser.  We  learn  that  instruc- 
tions have  been  received  from  Washington' by  the  legislators  of 
Maine,  to  pass  resolutions  approving  of  the  removal  of  the  de- 
posites. 

From  the  Boston  Courier  of  Jan.  20.  Saturday  was  the  most 
tempestuous  day  on  ’change  that  we  have  yet  had.  The  gloom 
was  absolutely  frightful.  The  intelligence  of  a large  failure  at 
Gloucester,  involving  the  connexions  of  the  firm  in  this  city  to 
a large  amount,  was  received  on  Friday  evening,  and  followed 
up,  on  Saturday  morning,  by  the  failure  of  an  old  established 
house  in  Boston.  Where  is  this  to  end,  but  in  general  bank- 
ruptcy and  ruin?  If  merchants  witli  their  notes  and  draughts 
to  the  amount  of  hundreds  of  thousands  cannot  sustain  them- 
selves in  the  absence  of  bank  accommodations,  and  against 
the  demands  of  the  rich  capitalists  operating  through  the  brok- 
ers, how  is  it  to, be  expected  that  men  of  less  extended  means 
can  carry  on  their  business?  Truly  we  see  no  reason  to  anti- 
cipate any  thing  but  a general  closing  up  of  all  business  at  once. 
The  laboring  classes  have  not  yet  felt  the  pressure  to  a degree 
approaching  to  absolute  distress;  but  they  must  not  expect  to 
escape.  By  the  laboring  classes  we  mean  all  those  who  are 
not  carrying  on  business  on  their  own  account— agents,  clerks, 
journeymen,  &.c.  One  of  the  most  extensive  woollen  manu- 
facturers in  the  vicinity,  has  discharged, Within  a lew  weeks, 
seventy-five  of  the  persons  to  whom,  for  several  years,  he  has 
given  constant  and  profitable  employment;  and  reduced  the 
quantity  of  wool  wrought  up  at  his  factory  from  six  hundred 
pounds  a day  to  one  hundred  and  fifty.  We  know  also  that 
others  are  making  arrangements  to  stop  their  works  entirely. 

A writer  in  the  Charleston  Mercury  says — “The  reason  why 
the  branch  here  of  the  United  States  bank  has  increased  its 
discounts,  in  the  last  month,  upwards  of  $70,000,  is,  that  the 
president  could  not  transfer  the  deposites  here — none  of  our 
state  banks  would  accept  them — and  December  being  one  of 
the  months  of  the  greatest  business,  the  United  States  bank  has 
extended  its  discounts  to  meet  the  wants  of  our  merchants.” 

James  A.  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  is  the  only  director  of  the 
bank  of  the  United  States  on  the  part  Of  the  government,  which 
the  senate  has  yet  approved.  It  is  thought  Mr.  B.  will  decline 
the  appointment. 

A Washington  correspondent  of  the  Pennsylvanian  has  the 
following  delicate  allusion  — 

“The  cashier  of  the  United  States  bank  has  been^here  for 
some  days  past.  There  are  rumors  afloat  of  large  bills  of  that 
bank  being  in  circulation  here.  Its  agents,  whether  duly  appointed 
and  paid  or  not,  are  here  in  plenty,  and  exceedingly  busy;  and 
they  succeed  each  other  every  day  dr  two  like  soldiers  at  a 
centry  box— all  telling  the  same  story,  when  they  speak,  and 
alike  active.” 
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The  New  York  Daily  Advertiser , after  observing  that  “Satur- 
day was  a fearful  day  for  all  who  had  payments  to  make  or 
wages  to  receive,”  says  that  four  clothing  establishments  in  that 
city  has  discharged,  in  a few  days,  nearly  one  thousand  per- 
sons. Saturday  is  a “fearful  day”  to  the  poor  working  people, 
because  so  often  the  last  of  their  employment. 

[There  have  been  large  meetings  of  mechanics  and  artists  in 
NOW  York,  praying  for  a return  of  the  deposites,  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  bank,  or  a bank  of  the  United  States.  The 
clerks  of  the  city,  as  a body,  have  also  memorialized  congress. 
The  builders  have  likewise  petitioned,  and  so  have  those  con- 
nected with  the  arts  of  printing  and  publishing,  &c.  The 
pointing  business,  unless  as  connected  with  the  periodical  press, 
has  already  suffered  a severe  depression.] 

© ©<«.• — 

BALTIMORE  MEMORIAL. 

The  following  memorial  was  presented  for  signatures,  at  the 
exchange,  on  Monday  last. 

TO  THE  SENATE  AND  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  IN  CONGRESS  ASSEMBLED: 

The  memorial  of  the  subscribers,  merchants,  truders,  manufactu- 
rers, mechanics  and  others,  of  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
Respectfully  represents — 

That  although,  in  common  with  the  other  commercial  cities 
of  the  union,  Baltimore  in  all  the  branches  of  her  trade  and  in- 
dustry, has  very  sensibly  felt  the  difficulties  and  embarrass- 
ments which  have  arisen  from  the  sudden  and  unexpected  de- 
rangement of  the  currency  of  the  country,  your  memorialists 
have  nevertheless  forborne  to  unite  in  any  public  expression  of 
their  sentiments,  in  the  trust  that  the  wisdom  of  congress,  dis- 
cerning the  existing  evil,  would  in  due  season  apply  an  ade- 
quate remedy.  But  the  daily  increasing  pressure,  upon  all 
classes  of  the  community,  has  at  length  produced  so  great  a 
degree  of  actual  suffering  and  fearful  foreboding,  as  to  impel 
your  memorialists  to  delay  no  longer  that  appeal,  which  the  oc- 
casion demands,  and  the  free  institutions  of  their  country  enti- 
tle them  to  make. 

If  any  of  our  commercial  cities  could  have  escaped  the 
storm,  which  is  now  spreading  dismay  and  desolation  over  the 
whole  land,  Baltimore  might  well  have  hoped  for  such  an  ex- 
emption. At  no  period  in  the  history  of  this  city,  was  its  con- 
dition more  prosperous,  or  its  prospects  more  encouraging.  Its 
commercial  operations,  prudently  regulated,  were  confined 
within  the  limits  of  its  capital  and  credit;  but  these  were  abun- 
dantly sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  an  active  and  extensive 
trade.  All  the  various  occupations  depending  upon  commerce 
— every  pursuit  of  industry — every  interest  of  its  busy  popula- 
tion, shared  in  a general  welfare.  The  state  of  Maryland 
could  not  fail  to  partake  of  this  prosperity  of  her  commercial 
metropolis.  Her  agricultural  products  found  at  Baltimore,  a 
ready  and  profitable  market — her  numerous  and  extensive  ma- 
nufactures flourished — and  the  great  works  of  internal  im- 
provement, by  which  she  has  been  so  proudly  distinguished, 
were  steadily  advancing  to  their  completion. 

But  this  scene  of  prosperous  enterprise  and  thriving  industry 
is  fast  passing'  away.  Distrust  and  apprehension  have  suddenly 
seized  upon  the  moneyed  institutions,  as  well  as  the  private  ca- 
pitalists of  our  city;  a great  shock  has  been  given  to  confidence 
between  man  and  man— loans  are  called  in — discounts  reduced 
— capital  is  hoarded — while  credit  is  forced  to  sustain  itself,  by 
yielding  to  usurious  exactions.  The  consequences  of  this  ge- 
neral panic,  begin  to  be  already  felt.  Commercial  enterprise  is 
dispirited — industry  is  depressed — property  of  all  kinds,  is  ra- 
pidly depreciating — the  wages  of  labor  are  declining— our  pub- 
lic works  are  languishing  for  means — our  manufactories  are 
contracting  their  operations;  and,  the  great  staples  of  the  state 
are  daily  falling  in  value. 

Such  is  our  condition,  and  such  our  prospects;  and  we  can 
therefore  well  believe  that  the  fearful  statements  of  distress  and 
embarrassments,  which  from  day  to  day,  pour  in  upon  us,  from 
almost  every  section  of  the  country,  are  neither  fictitious  no* 
exaggerated. 

It  is  impossible  for  your  memorialists  to  ascribe  this  disas- 
trous change  to  any  other  cause,  than  the  unhappy  controversy 
which  exists,  between  the  treasury,  and  the  bank  of  the  United 
States.  Of  the  origin  and  character  of  that  controversy,  differ- 
ent opinions  prevail.  But  the  measure  to  which  it  has  led,  the 
removal  of  the  public  deposites,  all  must  believe,  has  alone  pro- 
duced the  evils  which  are  now  pressing  so  heavily  upon  the 
country.  By  that  one  step,  public  confidence  has  been  fatally 
alar  ned;  suspicion  and  fear  are  every  where  excited;  and  the 
whole  system  of  currency  and  credit  is  shaken  and  disordered. 

If  such  be  the  cause,  there  can  be  but  one  remedy;  and  that 
your  memorialists  most  respectfully  suggest  may  be  found  in  an 
immediate  return,  on  the  part  of  the  government,  to  the  rela- 
tions which  so  long,  and  so  happily  subsisted  between  it,  and 
the  bank  of.the  United  States.  In  the  position  she  is  now  com- 
pelled to  occupy,  and  which,  with  a prudent  regard  to  her  duty 
and  interest  she  must  otherwise  continue  to  occupy,  it  is  vain 
to  expect  any  mitigation  of  the  public  distress;  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  a well  grounded  fear  in  the  minds  of  your  memorial- 
ists, that  the  evil  will  increase,  while  its  cause  contiUues,  mfrtil 
at  length,  all  remedy  will  be  utterly  hopeless. 

With  this  conviction,  and  under  a painful  sense  of  what,  in 
common  with  their  fellow  countrymen,  they  now  suffer,  and 
may,  without  the  interposition  of  congress,  be  yet  compelled  to 
suffer,  your  memorialists  most  respectfully  ask  for  immediate 
action  upon  this  important  subject,  and  that  it  may  be  so  order- 
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ed,  that  in  future,  during  the  continuance  of  the  charter,  the 
public  funds  shall  be  deposited  as  heretofore,  in  the  bank  of  the 
United  States. 

— — •»>©  © 

PHILADELPHIA  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 

TO  THE  HONORABLE  THE  SENATE  AND  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN- 
TATIVES OF  THE  U.  STATES,  IN  CONGRESS  ASSEMBLED — 
The  memorial  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, 

Respectfully  represents — 

That,  prompted  by  a strong  sense  of  duty,  and  viewing  with 
serious  alarm  the  present  crisis  in  the  money  concerns  of  the 
country,  tiie  undersigned  confidently  apply  to  congress  for  re- 
lief; under  whose  guardianship  and  control  the  currency  of  the 
nation  has  been  specially  placed  by  the  letter  as  well  as  the  spi- 
rit of  the  constitution. 

Among  the  indications  of  wide-spread  and  rapidly  increasing 
distress,  ihe  recent  expression  of  public  opinion,  by  the  largest 
assemblage  of  people,  without  distinction  of  party,  ever  wit- 
nessed in  this  city,  is  not  the  least  impressive;  and  the  follow- 
ing facts,  in  addition,  will  satisfy  your  honorable  bodies  that 
there  is  neither  exaggeration  nor  coloring  in  the  assertion  here 
made— that  the  prevailing  panic  and  pressure  for  money,  and 
the  gloomy  forbodings  of  the  future,  are  without  a precedent  in 
the  experience  "of  this  country.  In  proof  of  this  allegation  the 
chamber  of  commerce  refer  with  pain — 

To  the  decline  in  price  of  the  public  and  incorporated  stocks 
generally,  which  varies  from  10  to  30  per  cent. — 

To  the  depression  of  the  foreign  and  domestic  exchanges,  and 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  negociating  bills — 

To  the  fall  in  value  of  all  the  principal  articles  of  domestic 
produce,  whether  for  export  or  home  consumption — 

To  the  impracticability  of  borrowing,  as  heretofore,  on  mort- 
gage, even  at  the  highest  legal  rate  of  interest,  and  the  ruinous 
discount  now  current  on  good  mercantile  paper,  which  varies 
from  12  to  18  per  cent,  per  annum — 

To  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  cash  advances  on  produce  or 
merchandise  from  factors  or  commission  merchants,  who  refuse 
to  contract  engagements  with  which  they  may  not  be  able  to 
comply— 

To  the  inability  of  contractors  for  state  loans,  or  the  subscri- 
bers to  corporate  stocks  to  pay  up  their  instalments,  and  the 
great  danger  or  a suspension  of  public  improvements,  from  the 
difficulty  of  borrowing,  and  the  consequent  disappointment  and 
ruin  of  the  contractors  for  the  public  works — 

To  the  discharge  from  employ  of  laborers  and  workmen,  and 
the  suspension  of  business  in  the  various  mechanical  and  ma- 
nufacturing pursuits — 

To  the  decline  in  value  of  real  estate,  both  in  town  and  coun- 
try— 

" To  the  inability  of  some  of  the  corporate  companies  to  pay 
the  interest  due  on  their  borrowed  money,  or  of  the  state  banks 
to  discount  new  paper,  or  do  more  than  renew  their  previous 
loans;  and,  in  fine,  to  the  ‘suspension  of  all  commercial  confi- 
dence— the  complete  stagnation  of  business  in  every  depart- 
ment of  industry— and  the  bankruptcies  and  embarrassment 
consequent  on  such  a.  state  of  affairs — 

To  the  necessity  imposed  on  the  bank  of  the  United  States 
of  contracting  its  accommodations,  and  of  guarding  against  the 
attempts  to  cripple  its  resources  and  decry  its  credit,  not  only 
by  a withdrawal  of  the  public  deposits,  hdt  by  a combined  and 
systenfatic  proscription  arid  perversion  of  all  its  operations, 
even  when  dictated  by  selT preservation. 

In  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  frightful  conjuncture  here  depict- 
ed, your  memorialists  feel  it  due  to  candor,  to  point  unreserved- 
ly to  the  removal  of  thfe  public  funds  as  the  immediate  an*d  only 
one  to  which  the  present  pecuniary  distress  can  be  rationally 
attributed. 

They  are  unable  to  conceive  how,  in  good  faith  or  sound  po- 
licy^ a national  bank,  created  among  other  objects,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  restoring  specie  payments — of  regulating  and 
maintaining  a pure  and  unvitiated  currency — an  institution  at 
once  the  fiscal  agent  and  copartner  of  the  government,  to  the 
extent  of  one-fifth  of  its  capital,  can  be  crushed  and  destroyed, 
without  burying  beneath  its  ruins  all  the  great  interests  of  the 
country,  with  which  its  existence  is  indissolubly  connected. 
Would  the  downfall  of  the  bank  (it  is  respectfully  asked)  bene- 
fit the  condition  of  the  government  and  people?  Would  not 
such  an  event,  on  the  contrary,  draw  into  its  vortex  all  the  state 
banks,  and  lead  infallibly  to  a suspension  o‘f  specie  payments? 

Fear  and  distrust  arc  gradually  ripening  (as  your  memorialists 
believe)  into  desperation  and  despair;  and  must  paralyze  and  de- 
range the  diversified  concerns  of  the  whole  country — embrac- 
ing, at  this  moment,  not  less  than  one  thousand  millions  of 
doll  a R3  of  property,  which  is  in  a constant  state  of  motion  and 
transit  throughout  the  vast  extent  of  this  union.  Among  the 
most  alarming  proofs  of  declining  credit  and  reputation  abroad, 
is  the  fact  that  considerable  parcels  of  American  stocks  have 
recently  been  returned  from  London  as  unsaleable;  and  it  can- 
not be  disguised  that  the  high  confidence  of  European  capital- 
ists, heretofore  reposed  in  the  security  of  our  state  loans  and 
•bank  stocks,  has  been  so  shaken  by  the  attempts  to  discredit 
and  destro^our  own  government  bank,  as  to  have  produced  the 
most  disastrous  reaction  in  the  market  here,  followed  by  a re- 
duction in  value,  unprecedented  both  in  the  rates  and  rapidity 
of  the  decline. 

Heretofore  our  merchants  have  been  able  to  effect  loans  upon 
a deposite,  or  sale  of  American  stocks  in  London,  as  best  suited 


their  convenience,  and  the  demand  for  our  public  improve- 
ments: but  those  facilities  and  resources  are  now  cut  off,  by  the 
withdrawal  of  that  confidence  upon  which  alone  they  rested, 
and  that  at  a moment  when  our  extensive  opeiations,  in  canals 
and  rail  roads,  have  rendered  the  exigency  peculiarly  mischiev- 
ous and  embarrassing. 

Although  the  undersigned  abstain  from  the  discussion  of 
mere  political  questions,  which  congress  alone  are  competent 
to  decide,  yet  in  matters  involving  the  rights  and  interests  of 
the  community,  they  look  with  confidence  to  the  powers  re- 
posed by  lire  constitution  in  your  honorable  bodies  as  the  true 
and  legitimate  source  of  relief. 

In  recurring  to  that  instrument,  they  find  that  the  exclusive 
authdrity  to  coin  money  and  regelate  the  currency  is  reserved 
to  the  federal  government,  and  that  the  states  are  specially  pro- 
hibited from  exercising  that  vital  function  of  sovereignty — and 
can  neither  issue  bills  of  credit,  nor  make  any  thing  but  gold 
and  silver  a legal  tender  in  payment  of  debts. 

It  is  therefore,  apparent,  that,  in  applying  a remedy  for  the 
existing  evils, ^congress  would  be  only  exercising  the  same  con- 
stitutional power  under  which  it  has  twice  created  a national 
bank,  that  has  been  in  operation  thirty-six  years  of  the  forty- 
four  of  our  political  existence.  It  was  under  that  provision  of 
the  constitution  which  authorises  congress  to  coin  money,  and 
fix  the  value  of  the  precious  metals,  (and  by  consequence  the 
value  of  their  paper  representative)  that  the  currency  of  the 
country  has  hitherto  been  regulated,  and  confidence  and  stabil- 
ity imparted  to  the  pecuniary  transactions  and  exchanges  of 
the  union — excepting  only  that  period  from  1811  to  1816,  be- 
tween the  expiration  of  the  charter  of  the  first  bank  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  present  bank  of  the  United  States,  when 
specie  payments  were  suspended  by  the  state  banks.  This  cir- 
cumstance conveys  a salutary  admonition  in  regard  to  the  im- 
portance and  necessity  of  a national  bank,  to  check  and  re- 
strain excessive  issues  of  notes  by  the  state  institutions,  and 
shows  their  utter  incompetence  to  furnish  a safe  and  universal 
currency,  inasmuch  as  it  was  through  the  instrumentality  and 
agency  of  the  present  bank  of  the  United  States  alone,  that  spe- 
cie payments  were  finally  resumed,  and  the  money  concerns  of 
the  country  restored  to  their  former  sound  condition.  There 
are  some  peculiarities  in  the  currency  of  the  United  States,  as 
contrasted  with  that  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  which  de- 
serve the  most  serious  consideration  of  congress,  and  which 
subject  it  to  dangerous  fluctuations,  unknown  in  those  coun- 
tries with  whom  we  are  most  intimately  connected  in  trade 
and  exchanges.  These  fluctuations  particularly  incident  to.a 
circulation  extending  over  twenty- four  states,  and  resting  upon 
a very  limited  metallic  basis,  obviously  requires  the  utmost  vi- 
gilance of  the  national  legislature  to  preserve  it  from  frequent 
convulsions,  and-  the  danger  of  a sdspehsioh  of  specie  pay- 
ments. The  liability  of  such  a catastrophe  is  just  in  propor- 
tion to  the  various,  laws,  provisions  and  regulations  of  the 
states  in  which  these  banks  are  established,  and  to  the  amount 
of  specie- in  their  vaults,  which  in  the  safety  fund  banks  of  New 
York,  appear  by  late  official  returns  to  be  only  5|  per  cent,  on 
their  capitals.  France  incurs  no  risk  from  these  causes — her 
currency  is  all  metallic,  except  about  one- tenth.  That  of  Great 
Britain  is  half  of  gold  and  silver,  and  half  of  bank  notes,  and 
her  great  national  bank  has  therefore  little  comparative  diffi- 
culty in  restraining  the  issues  of  the  country  banks,  which  are, 
moreover,  controlled  by  fourteen  branches,  which  will  proba- 
bly be  soon  increased  in  number.  The  currency  of  the  United 
States  consists  of  the  notes  of  four  hundred  banks,  including 
that  of  our  national  bank — the  aggregate  capitals  of  which  are 
about  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars — the  notes  in  circulation 
are  one  hundred  millions,  and  the  deposites  estimated  at  fifty 
millions  of  dollars,  making  altogether  one  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  dollars  of  currency  in  bank  notes  and  deposites, 
which  are  sustained  by  only  twenty  millions  in  specie  in  the 
vaults  of  all  the  banks.  Here  then  is  an  aggregate  mass  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  (exclusive  of  negotiable 
mercantile  notes  to  an  immense  amount),  all  resting  upon  con- 
fidence, and  only  twenty  millions  of  specie  for  its  support. 
Now,  as  the  bank  of  the  United  States  possesses  one-half  of  the 
specie  in  the  vaults  of  all  the  banks,  to  wit,  ten  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  has,  moreover,  large  balances  due  to  it  and  the  branch- 
es by  the  state  banks,  the  inference  is  not  less  clear  than  satis- 
factory, that  congress  holds,  by  means  of  the  bank  of  the  Uni:- 
ed  States,  a salutary  control  over  the  issues  of  the  state  banks, 
and  is  able  to  sustain  and  regulate  their  operations,  so  as  to 
keep  them  within  the  limits  necessary  for  their  own  safety,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  country. 

This  control  will  be  seen  and  acknowledged  by  all  acquaint- 
ed with  the  pi  inciples  of  banking,  to  be  essential  to  the  security 
of  a currency  composed  almost  entirely  of  paper,  and  so  very 
inferior  in  its  metallic  basis,  to  that  of  England  and  France. 
From  these  data,  your  memorialists  respectfully  submit,  that  a 
national  bank,  whose  notes  circulate  and  command  specie  in 
every  quarter  of  the  union,  is  the  surest  friend  and  support  of 
the  state  banks,  and  that  its  own  safety  is  identified  with,  and 
absolutely  requires  that  it  should  aid  and  protect  all  the  sound 
state  institutions.  One  of  the  greatest  dangers  the  undersigned 
conceive,  to  which  the  currency  and  public  and  private  credit 
are  now  exposed,  is  the  loss  of  that  confidence  abroad  which 
rendered  our  public  stocks  and  loans  a sure  and  safe  remit- 
tance to  England*  and  which,  consequently,  diminished  the 
drain  and  export  of  specie,  when  the  rate  of  exchange  wag 
above  the  par  standard— to  the  same  extent  in  which  our  stock# 
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can  be  sold  and  retained  in  Europe.  It  is,  therefore,  obvious, 
that  unless  confidence  in  our  public  securities  can  be  restored 
by.  preserving  the  national  faith,  that  the  moment  exchange 
rises  beyond  the  real  par  value,  the  specie  of  the  country  will 
be  drawn  from  the  banks  as  a remittance  to  Europe,  and  leave 
them  with  empty  vaults  to  deplore,  a second  time,  when  too 
late  to  be  corrected,  the  fatal  policy  of  suspending  specie  pay- 
ments. There  is,  indeed,  too  much  reason  to  apprehend,  that 
the  injury  and  shock  which  American  credit  has  sustained  in 
Europe,  by  the  late  impeachment  of  our  national  bank,  will  not 
easily  be  repaired  and  overcome — but  if  even  that  stain  upon 
our  reputation  were  washed  away,  it  can  only  be  done  by  pre- 
serving good  faith  with  the  stockholders  of  the  bank,  (both  fo- 
reign and  domestic)  and  restoring  the  public  deposites  to  its 
safe  keeping,  in  conformity  to  the  conditions  of  its  charter:  and 
they  beg  leave  to  add  their  solemn  conviction,  that  the  system 
of  internal  improvements,  by  roads  and  canals,  now  in  pro- 
gress in  Pennsylvania,  and  throughout  the  United  States,  will, 
if  aided  and  sustained  by  a sound  currency,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  a national  bank,  be  the  best  guarantee  for  the  pre- 
petuity  of  the  union,  and  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the 
American  people.  They  are,  moreover,  thoroughly  satisfied, 
that  the  interest  Of  the  state  banks  is  not  only  compatible  with 
the  existence  of  a national  bank,  but  that  each  in  its  proper 
sphere  is  necessary  and  useful  to  the  other. 

In  conclusion,  your  memorialists  respectfully  pray  your  ho- 
norable bodies  to  cause  the  public  deposites  to  be  restored  to 
the  bank  of  the  United  States,  as  due  in  good  faith  to  the  stock- 
holders in  that  institution,  and  to  the  great  interests  of  the 
nation. 

Philadelphia,  January  7,  1834. 

ROBERT  RALSTON,  president  of  the  chamber. 

Attest,  John  Vaughan,  secretary  of  the  chamber . 

—>«►»©©  - 
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At  a meeting  of  merchants  and  dealers,  held  “to  take  into 
consideration  the  present  distress  in  our  community,  arising 
from  the  derangement  of  the  currency,  and  to  memorialize  con- 
gress to  adopt  such  immediate  measures  as  shall  have  a ten- 
dency to  release  present  embarrassments  and  to  restore  general 
confidence;”  the  following  memorial  to  congress  was  fully  dis- 
cussed, considered  and  adopted,  with  almost  entire  unanimity. 

TO  THE  HONORABLE  THE  SENATE  AND  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES IN  CONGRESS  ASSEMBLED: 

'The  memorial  of  the  subscribers,  merchants  and  dealers  of  the 
city  of  New  York, 

Respectfully  sheweth — 

That  your  memorialists  approach  your  honorable  bodies  with 
feelings  of  deep  concern,  on  account  of  the  sudden,  unexpected 
and  great  change  which  has  lately  taken  place  in  the  money 
market,  the  inland  exchanges,  and  all  the  commercial  transac- 
tions of  the  country,  and  their  apprehension  of  such  further  de- 
rangement, as  to  cause,  unless  prevented  by  the  interference  of 
congress,  still  greater  embarrassment  and  distress. 

That  the  present  state  of  things  is  such  as  your  memorialists 
assert,  and  that  it  is  accompanied  by  a general  want  of  confi- 
dence, and  fearful  apprehension  of  greater  impending  evils,  are 
undeniable  facts,  and  may,  if  necessary,  be  substantiated  by  the 
extravagant  premium  required  for  obtaining  money  on  the  best 
security;  by  the  fall  in  every  species  of  public  stocks,  without  ex- 
cepting the  most  solid  state  banks  and  the  state  loaus;  and  by 
the  effect  already  produced  on  the  cash  sales  of  real  estate;  and 
above  all,  by  the  interruption  of  the  ordinary  remittances,  and 
the  almost  entire  cessation  of  every  branch  of  business  con- 
. nected  with  the  inland  exchanges,  and  the  purchase  and  ex- 
portation of  the  produce  of  the  country. 

That  inasmuch  as  this  fatal  alteration  in  our  situation  and 
prospects,  has  suddenly  succeeded  a state  of  security  and  pros- 
perity, extending  to  all  the  interests  and  enterprizes  of  the 
people,  and  in  the  absence  of  all  cause  in  our  external  con- 
cerns for  the  existing  and  threatening  difficulties,  your  memo- 
rialists cannot  but  ascribe  those  difficulties,. principally,  if  not 
exclusively,  to  the  unfortunate  change  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  relations  between  the  government  and  the  bank  of  the 
U.  States,  and  to  the  probably  unforseen  consequences  which 
have  flowed  therefrom.  And  that  whilst  they  trust  in  the  wis- 
dom of  congress  for  applying  a proper  and  immediate  remedy, 
they  have  not  been  able  to  perceive  how  currency,  exchanges 
and  commercial  transactions,  can,  during  the  continuance  of 
the  charter  of  the  bank,  be  restored  to  a sound  and  stable  state, 
so  long  as  that  institution  and  the  state  banks  shall  continue  to 
be  kept  in  a state  of  alarm  and  reciprocal  mis'trust,  which  com- 
pels all  to  curtail  their  operations  and  facilities  in  the  trans- 
mission of  funds,  indispensable  to  the  prosperity  of  the  agricul- 
tural and  commercial  interests  of  the  country. 

That  your  memorialists  are  of  opinion,  that  from  the  nature 
of  things,  tested  by  past  and  present  experience,  a sound,  secure 
and  stable  paper  currency,  cannot  be  sustained  without  the 
agency  of  a bank  of  the  United  States;  and  they  therefore  also 
respectfully  pray,  with  a view  to  that  all  important  object,  as 
well  as  for  tlie  other  purposes  already  mentioned,  that  either 
the  charter  of  the  present  bank  be  renewed,  or  another  be  sub- 
stituted, to  take  effect  upon  the  expiration  of  the  present  charter; 
but  in  either  case  with  such  modifications,  and  under  such  re- 
strictions, as  experience  may  .suggest. 

And  as  in  duty  bound  your  memorialists  do  ever  pray. 


After  the  preceding  memorial  had  b^en  signed  by  a large 
number  of  the  most  respectable  merchants  and  dealers  a pub- 
lic meeting  of  them  and  others,  was  called  on  the  22d  ult.  at 
No.  40  William  street — but  the  crowd  was  so  large,  that  an 
adjournment  to  the  great  hall  of  the  exchange  was  speedily 
made,  at- which  the  following  proceedings  was  had. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  James  G.  King,  esq. 
whereupon  Jonathan  Goodhue,  esq.  Was  chosen  chairman,  and 
John  P.  Stagg,  secretary.  Mi*.  John  Jl.  Stevens  from  the  exe- 
cutive committee,  appointed  by  the  prior  meeting,  reported  that 
the  committee  had  discharged  the  duty  assigned  to  them,  by 
presenting  the  memorial  to  their  fellow  citizens,  and  that  se- 
veral thousand  signatures  had  been  already  attached  thereto, 
and  that  the  memorial  vvas  still  in  circulation  for  additional  sig- 
natures. 


On  motion  of  Mr.  George  S.  Robbins,  it  was 

P^esolved,  That  twelve  delegates  be  appointed  by  this  meeting 
to  proceed  to  Washington,  to  present  and  enforce  the  objects  of 
the  memorial. 

Whereupon  the  following  gentlemen  were  unanimously  ap- 
pointed. 

James  G.  King,  D.  W.  C.  Olyphant, 

James  Boormon,  George  S.  Robinson, 

Pelatiah  Perit,  John  Crumby, 

S.  S.  Howland,  James  W,  Otis, 

Charles  H.  Russell,  Robert  C.  Cornell, 

John  A.  Stevens,  G.  P.  Disosvvay. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  have  power  to  add  to  their 
members. 

On  motion  of  James  G.  King,  esq.* 

Resolved,  That  the  mechanical,  manufacturers  and  traders  be 
invited  to  appoint  delegates  from  their  own  to  co  operate  with 
the  delegates  now  appointed  by  this  meeting. 

On  motion  of  john  A . Stevens,  esq. 

Resolved,  That  the  daily  papers  be  requested  to  publish  the 
names  and  occupations  of  the  signers  of  the  memorial. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be  published 
in  the  daily  papers,  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

JONATHAN  GOODHUE,  chairman. 

John  F.  Stagg,  secretary. 

This  meeting  was  made  up,  in  part,  of  the  greatest  number  of 
merchants  that  ever  was  assembled  in  New  York,  as  we  learn 
by  the  public  prints  of  that  city.  About  six  thousand  names 
were  already  attached  to  the  memorial,  and  others  were  rapidly 
adding.  The  whole  njimber  is  now  from  6,000  to  .7,000,  among 
which  are  the  names  of  a large  majority  of  the  mo$t  Important 
merchants  and  dealers,  manufacturers  and  mechanics  in  that 
city. 


*Mr.  James  G.  King,  of  the  firm  of  Prime,  Ward  & King,  said 
he  seldom,  if  ever,  had  the  pleasure  to  witness  a meeting  of 
merchants  and  traders  only.  He  felt  persuaded  that  no  men 
understood  their  interests  better  than  they  did;  that  in  this  great 
and  growing  city  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  revenue  was 
paid;  that  the  government  was  deriving  great  support  from 
them,  and  they  in  turn  had  a reasonable  expectation  to  be  sus- 
tained by  the  government.  As  one  of  the  delegates,  just  ap- 
pointed to  present  our  memorial  to  the  congress  now  in  session, 
I think  it  right,  said  Mr.  K.  to  request  of  this  meeting,  with  a 
viewjo  the  most  effectual  promotion  of  the  cause  we  have  in 
hand,  that  authority  be'given  to  the  body  of  delegates  to  add  to 
their  number,  if  it  be  found,  as  is  probable,  that  every  distinct 
class  among  those  who  have  approved  the  memorial,  is  not  al- 
ready sufficiently  represented  in  the  persons  now.  selected.  It 
is  also. earnestly  to  be  desired,  that  every  one  interested  in  the 
commerce  of  New  York,  should  have  an  opportunity  of  signing 
this  memorial;  and  thus,  that  the  various  interests  of  this  great 
metropolis, may  be  heard  as  With  one  voice  at  Washington;  and, 
speaking  upon  a matter  that  comes  home  to  the  business  and 
bosom  of  every  man  connected  with  commerce,  that  voice,  be 
assured,  my  fellow  citizens,  will  not  be  heard  in  vain.  Who 
shall  venture  to  address  our  national  rulers,  upon  points  of  cur- 
rency and  commerce,  if  not  they,  whose  business  and  interests 
require  that  they  should  thoroughly  understand  them?  Whose 
permission  must  we  seek,  before  we  presume  to  lay  our  griev- 
ances before  the  legislature  of  our  country?  I rejoice,  my  fel- 
low citizens,  that  yoiir  assembling,  and  your  united  action  on 
this  occasion,  give.the  proper  answer  to  these  inquiries.  I re- 
joice that  you  are  ^willing  no  longer  to  remain  suffering  and 
silent;  and. when  you  do  speak,  that  it  will  not  be  in  a borrowed 
voice.  Your  wealth,  your  number,  your  intelligence,  your  ex- 
perience— all  entitle  you  to  be  heard;  and  a more  fitting  occa- 
sion could  not  have  been  selected.  The  memorial  to  congress 
is  a well  considered  memorial.  It  speaks  with  calmness,  the 
language  of  truth.  It  sets  forth  the  honest  conviction  of  en- 
lightened experience.  It  has  scarcely  been  presented  to  an 
individual  who  was  uncommitted,  without  engaging  instant  and 
hearty  attention: — what  better  proof  can  be  given  of  the  truth 
of  its  averments,  or  the  soundness  of  its  conclusions.  Permit 
me  to  add  one  further  suggestion — intimately  connected  with 
the  mercantile  interest — part  and  parcel  of  the  same  great  com- 
munity, mutually  dependant  upon  each  other  enterprise,  in- 
dustry and  success— every  manufacturer — every  mechanic — 
every  citizen,  in  our  great  emporium,  is  deeply  concerned  in 
the  issue  of  our  present  proceedings;  and  I would  ask  permis  - 
sion of  this  meeting  to  propose  that  all  such  should  be  request- 
ed to  co  operate  .with  us  on  this  great  occasion;  and  I will  now 
close,  by  offering  a resolution  to  that  effect. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  an  attempt  was  made  on  Thursday 
to  clo.se  the  debate  on  the  instructions  proposed  by  Mr. 
McDuffie,  by  a refusal  to  adjourn;  but  the  house  deter- 
mined, 113  to  103,  to  continue  the  discussion. 

We  waited  with  much  impatience  yesterday  for  the 
arrival  of  the  southern  mail,  (which  was  considerably 
after  its  time,  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  the  roads) — 
for  we  expected  a copy  of  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
finance  of  the  senate,  made  on  Wednesday,. by  Mr.  Web- 
ster, which  we  should  have  used  extraordinary  exertions 
to  have  published  this  day,  had  it  arrived.  But  it  came 
not — to  the  great  disappointment  of  ourselves,  and  of  a 
large  number  of  persons  who  had  collected  at  the  post 
office  to  receive  it.  This  report  is  looked  for  with  no 
6mall  degree  of  anxiety — for  it  relates  to  subjects  that  are 
first  in  the  morning  and  last  in  the  evening,  on  the  minds 
of  the  people. 

We  present  two  speeches  of  more  than  usual  interest 
—that  of  Mr.  Wright,  in  the  senate,  on  presenting  the 
New  York  resolutions,  and  Mr.  Webster's,  in  reply. 
Mr.  Wright , from  his  position,  and  seeming  preparation 
for  the  occasion,  was  supposed  to  express  the  Qpinion  of 
the  executive,  concerning  the  deposites  and  the  bank,  or 
a bank,  of  the  United  States — though  he  himself  disa- 
vowed any  special  understanding  or  authority  on  these 
subjects.  Mr.  Webster,  however,  considered  his  re- 
marks as  highly  important,  and  so  treated  them.  The 
latter  was  followed  by  Messrs.  Chambers  and  Tallmadge, 
whose  speeches  we  have  a strong  desire  to  insert,  and 
would  promise  to  make  room  for— if  not  intimidated  by 
the  length  of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  finance  in 
the  Senate,  and  that  which  may  be  expected  from  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means  in  the  house — and  they 
must  be  recorded.  Oh  the  31st  ult.  Mr.  Webster  conti- 
nued his  remarks,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Tallmadge,  and  in  fur- 
ther comment  on  the  speech  of  Mr.  Wright.  The  lat- 
ter part  of  these,  only,  are  inserted,  for  the  reason  that 
Mr.  Tallmadge’s  are  not — and  the  whole  oecupy  about 
as  much  space  as  Mr.  Wright’s. 

The  present  appearances  of  things  justify  a belief  that 
we  have  nearly  arrived  at  a truly  “momentous  crisis;” 
and  the  result  will  be,  either  a restoration  of  the  general 
prosperity  and  pecuniary  ease,  certainty  and  safety,  that 
we  enjoyed  a few  months  ago — or  a derangement  of  the 
currency  and  of  business,  of  every  description,  such  as 
hardly  ever  was  witnessed  in  any  country — with  a wreck 
of  property,  and  prostration  of  industry,  unpai’alleled;  to 
end  in  a rag-money  currency,  perhaps,  and  a general 
dissolution  of  those  bonds  which  now  fasten  the  various 
branches  of  productive  labor  together,  in  all  their  de- 
partments. Such  would  be  the  good,  or  will  be  the  evil, 
that  shall  speedily  relieve  or  oppress  us.  The  present 
state  of  affairs  cannot  last  much  longer.  The  contrac- 
tion of  the  currency,  and  slow  circulation  of  what  passes 
for  money,  or  serves  the  purposes  of  individuals  as  such, 
with  the  loss  of  confidence  between  man  and  man,  and 
between  banks  and  banks,  have  brought  about  an  unpre- 
cedented pressure,  and  what  the  end  of  it  will  be — no 
human  being  can  tell.  Those  who  have  money  at  com- 
mand, will  become  exceedingly  rich — those  who  have 
none,  wretchedly  poor;  and  the  last,  in  the  issue,  will  be 
the  severest  sufferers,  though  not  the  earliest  ones.  Ma- 
ny' tens  of  thousands  are  already  out  of  productive  em- 
ployment, and  for  the  simple  reason  that  employers  can- 
not obtain  money  to  pay  them  their  wages,  honestly 
earned. 

It  is  in  vain  to  contend  against  the  pressure  of  matter 
concerning  the  removal  of  the  deposites,  the  affairs  of 
the  bank  of  the  United  States — and  the  present  state 
of  business  and  of  the  money  market.  New  things  are 
forcing  themselves  upon  the  public  attention  everv  hour, 
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and  important  incidents  are  of  constant  occurrence;  the 
simple  mention  of  all  which  would  seemingly  fill  the 
whole  of  our  capacious  pages!  The  reports  from  the 
east  and  the  west,  the  north  and  the  south,  are  of  the 
most  melancholy  character.  Persons  able  to  pay  5 or  10 
dollars  for  every  one  which  they  owed,  only  six  months 
ago,  are  failing — and  the  heretofore  most  extensive  and 
most  prompt  employers,  are,  every  where,  reducing  the 
number  of  their  working  people,  on  account  of  an  inability 
to  pay  them  their  wages — for  they  have  nothing  to  sell 
that  will  produce  money,  unless  at  runious  sacrifices. 
Millions  of  dollars,  perhaps,  are  now  used  at  from  2 to  3 
per  cent,  a month  cost  to  borrowers — -to  sustain  them- 
selves for  ‘'the  present,”  and  in  the  hope  of  “better 
times.”  But  we  see  no  hope,  until  things  reach  “the 
■worst” — and  then  they  will  mend  ! The  worst,  however, 
has  not  arrived — nay,  not  near  the  worst!  And  so  great 
is  the  pressure,  that  some  freely  speak  of  a general  ne- 
cessity to  delay  the  obligation  of  contracts!  These  are 
subjects  that  are  uppermost  in  every  business-man’s 
thoughts — they  appear  to  furnish  the  only  topics  for  con- 
versation; and  we  must  yet  awhile  give  up  our  numbers 
to  a notice  or  record  of  them,  though  preserving  only  a 
few  “types”  of  the  signs  and  doings  of  the  times. 

It  is  rumored  that  instructions  have  been  issued  by 
which  the  branch  bank  checks  will  be  1’efused  in  the 
payment  of  debts  due  the  United  States.  We  cannot 
see  any  reasonable  cause  for  this  proceeding,  just  now; 
and  suppose  that  it  can  only  have  effect  to  increase  the 
money  pressure,  if  it  shall  have  any  effect  at  all;  but  the 
people  much  prefer  these  checks  to  the  bills  of  the  best 
local  banks,  except  for  local  purposes  and  immediate 
use. 

The  opponents  of  the  bank  are  loudly  calling  upon 
those  who  take  part  with  them  to  collect,  and  present  the 
notes  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  for  payment  in 
coin.  This  also,  wre  think,  is  an  ill-advised  measure, 
and  will  recoil  on  the  heads  of  its  authors,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  public.  It  may  embarrass  and  stint 
the  operations  of  the  bank,  and  compel  a further  con- 
traction, not  only  of  the  currency,  but  also  of  the  line 

of  discounts  and  exchanges but  the  bank  is  too  strong 

to  be  seriously  effected,  as  to  itself,  in  consequence  of 
such  a proceeding;  and  it  should  be  recollected  that  the 
most  of  the  local  banks  are  not.  It  is  a game  that  trvo 
parti es-can  play  at — but  we  hope  that  they  will  not. 

We  learn  that,  and  probably  in  consequence  of  the 
matters  just  stated,  orders  have  issused  for  heavy  reduc- 
tions of  the  discounts  at  New  York  and  other  places. 

We  frequently  see  published  in  the  newspapers  the 
names  of  distinguished  gentlemen  who  have  failed  to 
meet  their  pecuniary  engagements,  in  these  latter  days. 
We  doubt  the  propriety  of  such  proceedings,  and  yet 
there  may  be  cases  in  which  such  notoriety  is  useful.  We 
learn,  from  Albany,  that  Benjamin  JCnower,  esq.  has  re- 
signed the  presidency,  of  the  Mechanics  and  Farmers’ 
bank,  in  consequence  of  being  compelled  to  stop  pay- 
ment. The  Argus  says:  “Mr.  K.  was  engaged  in  the 
most  extensive  transactions;  and  concerns  of  such  mag- 
nitude will  require  some  little  time  to  adjust;  but  we  are 
authorised  to  say,  with  the  utmost  confidence  to  all  his 
friends  and  the  business  community  generally,  that  he 
will  be  able,  ultimately,  not  only  to  meet  every  demand 
against  him,  but  to  save  himself  a very  large  estate.  ” 

We  earnestly  wish  that  the  prediction  of  the  “Argus” 
may  be  realised— heartily  wishing  prosperity  to  Mr.  K. 
His  operations  have  been  very  large,  and  the  “Commer- 
cial Advertiser”  intimates  that  the  failure  is  for  a million. 
Charles  U Dudley  succeeds  Mr.  Knower  in  the  presi- 
dency of  the  bank. 

A New'  York  paper  says — A check  from  the  general 
post  office  for  $7,000,  upon  the  Commonwealth  bank 
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[one  of  the  deposite  banks]  of  Boston,  was  presented  at 
the  counter  of  the  bank  on  Saturday,  and  protested  for 
■want  of  funds. 

The  debate  in  the  house  of  representatives  on  Monday 
last,  on  referring  the  message  of  the  president  concern- 
ing the  payment  of  pensions,  was  one  of  extraordinary 
interest  and  animation,  and  lasted  until  nearly  sun-set! 
The  vote,  too,  was  a singular  one — 107  against  106;  the 
reference  being  made  to  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means,  (instead  of  the  judiciary  committee),  by  a majo- 
rity of  one  vote  only,  out  of  213. 

The  celebrated  and  eccentric  itinerant  preacher,  Lo- 
renzo Low,  died  at  Washington  on  the  2d  inst.  He  was 
a native  of  Connecticut,  and,  in  his  thirty  years’  preach- 
ing, had  travelled  over  England  and  Ireland,  and  visited 
almost  every  part  of  the  United  States.  It  is  supposed 
that  he  had  preached  to  more  persons  than  any  other  in- 
dividual since  the  days  of  Whitfield. 

The  commissioner  of  the  land  office,  Mr.  Hayward, 
has  asked  for  an  appropriation  of,  38,750  dollars,  to  ena- 
ble him  to  employ  thirty  additional  clerks,  to  bring  up 
the  arrears  in  his  office! 

Mr.  Hamm , late  charge  d’affairs  of  the  United  States 
at  Chili,  arrived  at  Norfolk,  a few  days  ago,  and  has 
since  reached  Washington,  with  a treaty  between  the  go- 
vernment of  that  country  and  the  United  States.  In  the 
same  vessel,  Don  M.  Carvello  envoy  from  Chili,  was  a 
passenger. 

The  U.  S.  ship  John  Adams  has  arrived  at  Norfolk 
from  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  U.  S.  ship  Falmouth, 
at  New  York,  from  Valparaiso;  the  latter  with  a consi- 
derable Quantity  of  specie — which  is  a cash  article  just 
now. 

The  essay  recently  published  by  us  on  the  “organi- 
zation of  the  press,”  is  obtaining  a large  circulation.  In 
that  article,  it  will  be  recollected,  we  stated  the  manner 
in  which  “public  opinion”  is  manufactured.  On  the 
subject  of  such  manufactures,  Mr.  jStbah,  editor  of  the 
New  York  “Evening  Star,”  whose  own  knowledge  in 
such  matters  is  entitled  to  the  highest  respect — says 

“We  have  frequently  been  asked,  ‘Does  the  president  know, 
any  thing  of  public  opinion — does  he  read  the  newspapers?’ 
His  engagements,  we  think,  are  so  pressing,  that  he  has  no 
time  to  read  himself,  but  we  are  told  that  one  of  his  family 
reads  the  papers  to  him,  but  only  such  papers  and  extracts  as 
his  particular  friends  are  desirous  he  should  read,  and  he  is 
struck  by  the  singular  coincidence  of  public  opinion  that  certain 
journals  in  New  Hampshire,  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia 
and  Cincinnati,  should  so  exactly  agree  in  opinion  as  to  his 
measures,  when  that  opinion  has  been  manufactured  by  the 
kitchen  cabinet  at  Washington,  and  sent  to  those  very  papers 
for  publication.  It  is  thus  we  are  now  governed— and  so  much 
for  this  manufacture  of  public  opinion!” 

The  Canada  papers  state  that  lord  Aylmer,  the  gover- 
nor, has  refused  the  representatives  of  the  people  cer- 
tain information  requested  by  them  in  relation  to  sub- 
jects of  a public  nature.  He  has  also  refused  them  the 
usual  warrants  for  money,  as  he  claims  to  have  exclusive 
power  over  the  treasury. 

An  insurrection  of  the  negroes  has  happened  in  Mar- 
tinico.  They  had  obtained  some  supplies  of  arms,  and 
a battle  took  place  in  which  50  or  60  of  them  were  kill- 
ed, and  180  taken  prisoners.  This  is  not  even  the  be- 
ginning of  evils  in  the  West  Indies.  The  prospect 
a-head  is  gloomy— nay,  black.  That  all  these  islands 
will  pass  into  the  possession  of  the  African  race,  we 
think,  must,  and  will,  soon  happen.  It  is  in  vain  to  shut 
our  eyes  against  the  facts  which  present  themselves  to 
us.  It  is  better  boldly  to  look  at  and  prepare  for  them, 
as  well  as  we  can.  As  Hayti  is — so  will  the  other  is- 
lands be.  This  consideration  should  excite  a love  of  the 
union  and  of  one  another. 

African  colonization  society.  At  the  seventh  annual 
meeting  of  this  institution,  held  on  the  20th  and  21st  ultimo, 
the  following,  among  other  proceedings,  took  place: 


Gcrrit  Smith , esq.  of  New  York,  addressed  the  society,  and 
concluded  his  remarks  by  offering  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  this  society  do  forthwith  proceed  to  ask  for  a 
subscription  of  50,000  dollars  to  its  funds,  payable  in  five  equal 
annual  instalments,  and  that  this  subscription  shall  be  obliga- 
tory on  those  who  make  it,  provided  the  board  of  managers  shall, 
within  sixty  days,  announce  to  the  public  that  the  amount  is 
subscribed  by  responsible  persons. 

Subscriptions  were  taken  under  Mr.  Gerrit  Smith’s  resolu- 
tion,-and  the  following  persons  subscribed  the  amounts  affixed 


to  their  respective  nambs: 

Gerrit  Smith,  of  New  York  ....  $5,000 

Elliott  Cresson,  of  Pennsylvania  . . . . 1,000 

Matthias  Bruen,  of  New  York  ....  500 

Richard  H.  Henderson,  of  Virginia  . . . 100 

Inman  Horner,  of  Virginia  ....  100 

Seth  Terry,  of  Connecticut 50 

John  T.  Norton,  of  New  York  ....  500 

Benjamin  F.  Butler,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  . 250 

Mrs.  Lee,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  ...  10 

J.  B.  Bispham,  of  Pennsylvania  ....  100 

M.  St.  C.  Clarke,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  . . 250 

Chief  justice  Marshall  . . . . . . 500 

E.  Jenkins,  of  New  York 50 

R.  S.  Finley,  of  New  York 500 

Leonard  Bacon,  of  Connecticut  ...  50 

Z.  C.  Lee,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  ...  10 

Walter  Lowrie,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  . . 500 

R.  R.  Gurley,- of  Washington,  D.  C.  ...  100 


$9,570 

Party  discipline.  The  Kindcrliook  Herald  gives  the  fol- 
lowing as  an  extract  from  a letter  from  a member  of  congress— 

“I  wish  my  dear  sir,  that  organization,  according  to  the  New 
York  school,  was  a little  more  the  order  of  the  day  here.  Then 
something  like  concert  of  action  could  be  secured  upon  par- 
ty questions,  and  we  should  not  meet  with  tl-.-se  defeats  to 
which  the  want  of  organization  constantly  expose  us.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  session  of  1829,  the  administration  bad  a 
majority  in  the  lower  house  of  about  sixty,  and  yet,  the  friends 
of  the  president  could  hardly  ever  carry  a question.  You  would 
be  disgusted  at  the  arrogance  and  magnificent  air  with  which 
many  southern  politicians  claim  an  exemption  from  the  shack- 
les of  party.  They  swell  like  frogs  at  the  fountain  when  a par- 
ty question  is  broached,  and  generally  demonstrate  their  inde- 
pendence by  voting  with  the  opposition.  How  short  would  be 
the  career  of  a New  York  politician  who  would  thus  dare  mis- 
represent his  constituents?” 

This  would  seem  to  reverse  the  old  republican  rules.  Many 
who  thought  it  not  only  right  in  itself,  but  absolutely  necessary, 
to  “caucus”  for  the  support  of  men,  never  entertained  an  idea 
that  the  consciences  of  individuals  should  be  fettered  with  re- 
spect to  measures!  If  so  a minority,  just  exceeding  one-third 
of  the  members  of  a legislative  body,  may  govern — the  oaths  of 
nearly  another  third  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  and  though 
the  measure  should  be  opposed  by  nearly  another  third.  Thus — 
the  number  of  members  is  100 — 34  in  caucus  govern  33,  and 
bind  them;  and  so  it  is  practically  possible  that  66  members 
may  be  really  on  one  side  of  a question,  and  yet  34  obtain  the 
vote,  desired  by  them. 

BRITISH  MANUFACTURES. 

The  following  article  from  the  London  Spectator , was 
“laid  on  our  table”  several  weeks  ago.  It  refers  to  high- 
ly important  things,  and  especially  so  at  this  particular 
crisis  in  the  affairs  of  our  country,  because  of  a present 
contracted  currency,  and  the  fear  of  a subsequent  over- 
flow of  depreciated  paper  money.  If  the  latter  shall  be 
avoided,  provided  money  enough  remains  in  circulation 
to  pay  the  working  people  their  wages,  perhaps  the  re- 
duced price  of  labor  in  the  United  States  may  delay  the 
accomplishment  of  the  great  events  predicted;  for  labor 
must  fall  as  the  value  of  money  appreciates;  and  the  dif- 
ficulty of  paying  for  English  goods  will  also  act  against 
their  consumption— for  their  price  will  not  be  materially 
changed,  let  happen  what  may  to  that  of  our  chief  pro- 
ducts, with  which  we  have  heretofore  paid  for  them:  so 
we  shall  be  compelled  to  use  reduced  quantities  of  Bri- 
tish goods,  and,  perhaps,  barter  with  one  another,  in  a 
much  increased  amount. 

From  the  London  Spectator. 

Our  principal  danger  arises  from  foreign  competition.  We 
at  present,  by  means  of  our  enormous  capital,  and  the  superi- 
ority of  our  machinery,  contrive  to  keep  competitors  at  bay. 
Even  the  Americans,  with  all  their  energy  and  enterprise,  are 
made  to  feel  the  superiority  which  the  ability  to  lose  vast  sums 
confers  upon  the  British  cotton  and  wool  manufacturers.  The 
evidence  of  Mr.  Bates,  himself  an  American,  and  partner  in  the 
house  of  Baring  & Co.  in  relation  to  this  point  is  worth  attend- 
ing to.  He  says: 

11  The  English  manufacturer  would  send  out  his  goods  to  Ame- 
rican, and  sell  them  at  a loss,  with  no  other  object  than  to  ruin  the 
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American  manufacturer , with  a view  of  breaking  up  the  system  of 
manufacturing  in  America. 

“The  operation  would  be  in  part  a combined  operation,  on 
the  part  of  English  manufacturers,  and  in  part  the  effect  of  an 
Ordinary  cause;  that  is,  to  get  rid  of  a surplus  stock.”  * * * 
“I  am  sure  that  frequently  goods  are  brought  to  us  upon  which 
money  is  required  to  be  advanced,  going  to  America,  where  the 
parties  expect  to  sustain  a loss.” 

Sometimes  the  money  is  advanced  in  England,  by  houses  to 
whose  agents  in  America  the  goods  are  consigned  for  sale:  it 
not  unfrequently  happens,  however,  that  an  immense  shipment 
of  cotton  or  woollen  goods  is  made  to  the  American  corres- 
pondents of  the  English  owners  of  the  goods.  If  money  is  re- 
quired to  be  remitted  without  delay,  the  consignee  applies  to 
some  extensive  auction  and  commission  merchant  in  N.  York, 
who  will  at  once  ad  vance  two-thirds  or  more  on  the  amount  of 
the  invoice,  supposing  it  to  be  fairly  made  out,  according  to  the 
market  value  of  the  article  in  it,  in  order  that  he  may  secure 
the  usual  commission  on  the  sale  of  them  by  auction.  The 
amount  of  his  commission  or  percentage  depends  upon  whether 
or  not  he  guarantees  the  payment  of  promissory  notes  at  six 
months’  date  for  which  he  disposes  of  the  cargo;  it  varies  from 
H to  7£  or  10  per  cent.  He  advances  very  large  sums  on  the 
consignment,  which  are  at  once  converted  into  bills  of  ex- 
change, and  remitted  to  England;  so  that  it  has  repeatedly  hap- 
pened, that  bills  for  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  the  goods  ex- 
ported have  been  on  their  way  back  to  England,  before  the 
goods  themselves  have  been  landed,  or  the  necessary  papers 
passed  through  the  custom  house.  In  this  way  the  American 
market  is  often  suddenly  deluged  with  a quantity  of  British  ma- 
nufactures, to  the  ruin  and  despair  of  the  pains-taking  maker 
of  domestics.  Thus,  also,  we  see,  that  although  the  American 
tariff  was  the  cause  of  much  loss  to  the  British  manufacturer, 
it  afforded  little  protection  to  his  trans- Atlantic  opponent.  The 
latter  is  very  much  in  the  same  situation  that  a flax  spinner  Of 
Leeds,  with  a capital  of  £10,000,  would  be  in,  were  he  to  en- 
ter into  competition  vVith  Marshall  & Company;  sooner  or 
later,  the  mammOth  house  falls  upon  and  crushes  him. 

Mr.  Bates  says,  that  the  competition  in  the  United  States 
against  the  nianufacturerers  of, this  country,  “received  a death- 
blow by  the  change  in  the  American  tariff,  except  as  far  as  the 
cottons  go;”  and  he  thinks  that  the  remainder  of  the  tariff 
“will  go  also.”  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  cottons  which  the 
Americans  still  manufacture  to  advantage  are  only  the  coarse 
common  goods  for  domestic  consumption.  In  the  finer  de- 
scriptions, where  the  value  is  created  almost  entirely  by  the 
labor  bestowed  on  them,  they  are  utterly  beaten  out  of  the 
market  by  our  super-excellent  machinery,  low  rate  of  wages 
. and  profits,  and  the  enormous  temporary  sacrifices  which  the 
large  capitalists  find  it  for  their  interest  to  make.  How  long 
this  state  of  things  can  continue,  few  will  venture  to  predict. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

We  copy  the  following  from  the  Baltimore  Gatette — 

Mr.  Binney  states,  in  his  late  speech,  that  there  was  a reduc- 
tion of  the  loans  and  bills  in  the  four  great  commercial  cities, 
by  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  from  October,  1833,  to  Janua- 
ry, 1834,  of  $1,116, 604.  His  statement  of' the  loans  and  bills  at 
each  period  of  time,  in  each  city,  is  as  follows: 

In  October.  1833.  In  January , 1834. 

Philadelphia,  7,156,487  Philadelphia,  7,979,233 

New  York,  6,180,883  New  York,  5,970,055 

Boston,  3,965,283  Boston,  2,316,034 

Baltimore,  2,033,318  Baltimore  1,954,045 


19,335,971  18,219,367 

18,219,367 


Making  1,116,604  reduction  in  the  four  cities  during  the 
three  preceding  months. 

If  there  is  no  mistake  in  the  above  figures,  it  is  evident  that 
the  reduction  was  wholly  in  three  of  the  cities,  while  in  Phila- 
delphia there  was  a great  increase,  as  will  appear  by  the  fol- 
lowing: 


October,  1833. 
New  York,  6,180,883 
Boston,  3,965,283 
Baltimore,  2,033,318 


January,  1834. 
5,970,055 
2,316,034 
1,954,045 


decrease 


210,828 

1,649,249 

79,273 


be  remitted  to  the  south.  This  remittance  is  made  by  the  dis- 
count of  draughts,  payable  at  the  southern  branches.  In  this 
way  it  is  obvious  that  the  bank  affords  a groat  facility  to  trade, 
by  interposing  its  funds  to  anticipate  the  payments  in  both  di- 
rections, and  reducing  to  a small  portion  the  discount  on  ex- 
change. It  is  obvious  also  that  the  discounts  must  lie  recipro- 
cal— that  the  purchase  of  draughts  at  one  extremity  of  the  coun- 
try, must  be  made  in  a great  measure  from  the  proceeds  of 
draughts  previously  purchased  at  the  other,  and  if  the  business 
is  periodical  at  one  extreme,  it  is  necessarily  so  at  the  other. 
This  we  presume  is  the  mode  of  accounting  for  the  greatly  di- 
minished discount  of  draughts  at  the  Boston  branch,  between 
October  and  January,  and  for  the  reduction  of  the  gross  amount 
of  discounts,  by  the  payment  in  the  interval,  of  those  previous- 
ly discounted.  In  the  mean  time,  we  understand,  that  the  new 
discounts  at  this  branch,  have  been  equal  to  the  payments  at 
the  same  branch.” 

This  statement,  appears  to  be  a reasonable  one.  In  October, 
the  discounts  at  Boston  were  nearly  two  millions  more  than  at 
Baltimore,  and  in  January,  300,000.  The  excess  in  the  former, 
no  doubt,  was  the  result  of  the  draughts  on  the  south,  discount- 
ed in  the  manner  stated — Boston  having  many  times  more  trade 
with  the  south  than  Baltimore  enjoys;  but  the  usual  accommo- 
dations on  notes  drawn  and  payable  in  the  cities,  respectively, 
have  not,  perhaps,  been  materially  changed. 

During  the  debate  in  the  Virginia  legislature,  upon  the  bank 
question,  Mr. . Garland , the  member  from  Amherst,  made  these 
remarks: 

“Twenty- four  years  ago,  in  1811,  he  was  in  a minority  in  this 
assembly,  when  resolutions  were  passed  against  the  recharter 
ofthebankof  the  United  States.  He  had  then  a seat  in  ano- 
ther branch  of  the  legislature,  and  he  had  the  firmness— al- 
though he  did  not  arrogate  to  himself  an  uncommon  portion  of 
that  commodity — to  vote  against  those  resolutions.  Not  more 
than  three  years  after  that  period,  there  was  not  a more  popular 
subject  in  this  state,  than  the  rechartering  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States.  And  this  sentiment  was  produced  by  the  gene- 
ral experience  of  the  necessity  of  such  an  institution.  So  it 
would  be  at  the  present  period.  The  bank  might  go  down  un- 
der the  clamor  now  raised  against  it,  but  three  years  would  not 
roll  round,  before  the  United  States  of  America  would  call  for 
the  establishment  of  a bank.” 

A large  meeting  was  held  at  Tammany  Hall,  New  York,  on 
the  evening  of  the  30th  ult.  Stephen  Allen  was  called  to  the 
chair,  supported  by  Eldon  Holmes  and  Preserved  Fish,  as  vice 
presidents;  Francis  Fickett  and  Morgan  L.  Smith  were  appoint- 
ed secretaries.  The  meeting  was  addressed  by  Jesse  Hoyt, 
William  M.  Price  and  John  R.  Livingston,  jr.  esqrs.  The  con- 
templated' row  did  not  take  place.  A memorial  to  congress 
was  agreed  to,  and  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  we  regard  the  present  crisis  as  one  of  deep 
and  vital  interest  to  the  citizens  of  these  United  States,  and 
that  the  important  question  is  now  to  be  settled,  whether  the 
government,  established  by  the  patriots  of  the  revolution  shall 
continue,  or  whether  this  nation  is  to  be  controlled  by  a money- 
ed aristocracy. 

Resolved,  That  the  resolutions  recently  adopted  by  the  legis- 
lature of  this  state,  and  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  representa- 
tives from  this  city  and  district,  in  their  support,  coincide  with 
our  views  on  the  momentous  question  which  now  agitates  the 
public  mind. 

Resolved,  That  the  bank  of  the  United  States  ought  not  to  bo 
rechartered,  and  that  the  deposites  ought  not  to  be  restored. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  our  representatives  in  con- 
gress to  urge  a speedy  rejection  of  the  proposition  to  restore  the 
deposites  to  the  bank  of  the  United  States. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be  signed  by 
the  presiding  officers,  and  that  a copy  thereof  be  forwarded  to 
each  of  the  senators  from  this  state,  and  to  our  representatives 
from  this  city,  with  a request  that  the  same  be  laid  before  both 
houses  of  congress. 

The  official  paper  at  Washington,  the  “Globe,”  says — “The 
United  States  bank  has  entered  congress  with  its  retained  law- 
yers, and  with  the  most  refined  sophistries— the  most  unexam- 
pled and  outrageous  falsehoods,  and  in  the  face  and  eyes  of  all 
former  precedent,  and  all  respect  and  etiquette  towards  the  ex- 
ecutive and  popular  branch  of  our  government,  demands  a res- 
toration of  the  deposites— a renewal  of  its  charter.” 


Total  reduction  in  three  cities,  1,939,350 

Philad.  7,156,487  7,979,233  increase  822,746 


1,116,604 

CfcMt  seems  by  some  remarks  on  the  preceding  in  the  Bos- 
ton Chronicle,  that  an  explanation  of  the  matter  was  made 
some  time  ago:  and  says— “It  will  be  observed  that  the  amount 
of  discounts  at  the  branch  in  this  city  in  October,  was  very 
large— much  greater  than  the  amount  of  capital  assigned  to  this 
branch.  A large  portion  of  that  amount  consisted  of  the  discount 
of  draughts  on  the  south,  purchased  by  the  bank  for  the  pur- 
pose of  refunding  to  the  southern  branches,  the  balances  which 
had  accumulated  here,  from  the  payment  of  draughts  discount- 
ed at  those  branches.  The  business  of  the  south,  particularly 
at  New  Orleans,  is  periodical.  Large  purchases  are  made  there 
in  the  winter,  which  are  paid  for  by  acceptances  payable  in 
Boston.  These  acceptances  are  discounted  at  the  south,  and 
being  paid  here,  the  bank  is  put  in  possession  of  a large  fund  to 


The  following  memorial  to  congress  has  been  circulated  in 
Baltimore: 

To  the  senate  and  house  of  represen  tatives  in  congress  assembled. 

The  memorial  of  the  undersigned  merchants,  mechanics,  la- 
borers and  others,  citizens  of  Baltimore,  respectfully  sheweth, 

That  your  memorialists  consider  the  present  embarrassments 
in  the  money  market,  as  occasioned  mainly  by  the  course  pur- 
sued by  the  United  States  bank— a course  adopted,  they  be- 
lieve, for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a new  charter,  and  thus  per- 
petuating an  institution  already  too  powerful  to  exist  in  a re- 
publican government. 

Your  memorialists  have  perfect  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and 
integrity  of  the  executive.  They  be'lieve  that  a restoration  of 
the  deposites  to  the  United  States  bank  would  be  attended  with 
serious  inconvenience  to  the  trading  community,  and  work  a 
general  injury  to  the  country. 

Your  memorialists  have  no  doubt,  but  that  an  immediate  ac- 
tion upon  the  question  of  the  deposites,  now  before  your  honor- 
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able  body,  would  at  once  relieve  the  fears  of  the  people,  and 
restore  the  currency  to  a sound  and  healthful  state. 

Your  memorialists  therefore  pray  your  honorable  body,  that 
the  deposites  may  not  be  restored  to  the  United  States  bank, 
nor  a recharter  granted  to  said  bank,  but  that  by  an  early  deter- 
mination of  the  question,  you  will  give  the  relief  necessary  in 
the  present  situation  of  things. 

The  bill  to  establish  a state  bank  in  Ohio,  to  be  based  on 
moneys  received  as  tolls  from  canals,  of  taxes  collected  for  canal 
purposes,  &c.  was  indefinitely  postponed  in  the  senate  of  that 
state  on  the  20th  ult.  by  a vote  of  19  to  15. 


The  dcposite  banks.  The  following  list  of  state  banks,  select- 
ed as  depositories  of  the  public  money,  is  given  in  the  Washing- 
ton Globe: 

Commonwealth  bank,  Boston. 

Mcrchants’.bank,  Do. 

Bank  of  America,  New  York. 

Mechanics’  bank,  Do. 

Manhattan  company,  Do. 

Girard  bank,  Philadelphia. 

Union  bank  of  Maryland,  Baltimore. 

Bank  of  the  Metropolis,  Washington  city. 

Maine  bank,  Portland,  Maine. 

Commercial  bank,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Bank  of  Virginia,  Richmond,  Va. 

Do.  branch  of,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Planters’ bank  of  Savannah,  Savannah,  Geo. 

The  branch  of  the  bank  of  the  state  of  Ala-  ? jyi()i,j|e 

Plant,ers’s  bank  of  Mississippi,  Natchez.,  Miss. 

The  Union  bank  of  Tennessee,  Nashville. 

The  Franklin  bank  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Bank  of  Burlington,  Burlington,  Vl. 

Arcade  bank,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Farmers  and  Mechanics’  bank,  Harlford,  Conn. 

Union  bank  of  Louisiana,  New  Orleans. 

Commercial  bank  of  New  Orleans,  Do. 

Bank  of  Louisville,  Louisville,  Ky. 


The  “Globe”  speaking  of  the  president’s  views,  says — “He 
holds  that  congress  has  no  power  to  establish  a bank  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  That  the  state  banks 
(the  only  depositories  of  the  public  treasure  looked  !o  by  the 
founders  of  the  government  in  its  origin)  can  more  adequately 
perform  the  functions  of  a fiscal  agent  of  the  treasury,  than  a 
national  bank  so  limited — that  the  stale  banks,  deriving,  thpir 
charter  from  the  state  legislatures,  and  subject  to  the  condL 
tions  which  the  state  authorities  may  impose,  can  never  en- 
danger state  rights — and  that  such  as  are  selected  for  deposite 
banks,  can  never  effect  any  important  political  change  in  the 
confederacy,  being  under  the  control  of  the  state  governments — 
having  separate  and  opposite  pecuniary  interests  to  sustain — 
having  no  common  head  to  direct  their  movements  in  secrecy 
and  concert — and  having  small  capitals,  checked  and  counter- 
acted by  rival  state  institutions  of  equal  means  and  influence.” 


The  “Richmond  Enquirer”  says— Here  we  see  the  game 
which  the  bank,  is  playing.  restoring  the  deposites  and  re- 
chartering the  bank,  are  considered  only  as  different  acts  of 
the  same  eventful  drama.  Even  if  congress  refuses  to  change 
the  first,  still  the  bank  is  not  to  despair  of  ultimate  success. 
But  the  majority  of  the  house  of  representatives,  and  even  the 
president  is  to  be  shaken  from  their  propriety,  by  the  clamors 
of  a suffering  public— got  up  by  the  pressure  of  the  bank  on  the 
south  and  the  west.  Are  the  people  to  be  intimidated  by  these 
menaces?  Will  they  not  steout  the  threat?  Will  they  not  sub- 
mit to  the  sacrifices  demanded  of  them?  Have  they  lost  their 
virtue  and  independence?  Will  they  yield  up  their  liberties  to 
a moneyed  aristocracy?  Can  the  friends  of  the  constitution 
submit  to  the  yoke  again?  For  one,  we  do  not  despair  of  the 
republic.  We  go  against  the  bank — both  old  and  new— and  we 
will  fight  with  it  in  the  last  ditch.  In  spite  of  clamour;  in 
spite  of  pressure — in  spite  of  panic  and  menace,  we  believe 
the  bank  will  be  put  down,  and  the  constitution  vindicated. 
Virginia  will  do  her  duty — let  the  friends  of  the  mammoth  mis- 
represent— or  misconstrue  her,  as  they  please. 

“THE  PUBLIC  DISTRESS” — SPECIMENS. 

The  value  of  lands  and  their  productions,  of  buildings,  and 
of  stocks  of  all  sorts,  and  commodities,  in  general,  has  fallen  an 
average  of  not  less  than  15  per  cent,  since  the  1st  October  iast 
— perhaps  20  per  cent.  But  the  discount  on  bank  bills  not  “de- 
positable”  in  the  local  banks,  has  risen  100' per  cent,  or  more,- 
and  negotiable  notes,  that  would  have  been  gladly  taken  by  the 
banks,  at  a half  per  cent,  a month,  or  6 per  ceht.  per  annum, 
are  sold,  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  every  day,  at 
3 per  cent,  a month,  or  36  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  money  is 
“scarce”  even  at  this  abominable  rate  of  interest,  in  all  the 
principal  cities  and  towns.  But  such  payments  of  interest  can- 
not be  long  .sustained. 

The  Pittsburg  Advocate  of  January  31,  says — We  are  inform- 
ed by  the  manager  and  partner  of  one  of  the  largest  manufac- 
turing establishments  in  or  about  our  city,  giving  employment  to 
at  least  two  . hundred  bands,  that  the  company,  under  the  pre- 
sent aspect  of  affairs,  are  in  a perfect  dilemma,  not  knowing 
whether  it  maybe  better  to  try  and  provide  their -bands  with 
about  half  work,  or  to  lock  up  their  establishment  entirely. 
The  latter  eourse  would,  no  doubt,  be  the  most  prudent,  and 
it  is  feared  must  be  adopted, 


It  is  stated  that  a draught  from  New  Orleans  for  $3,500, 
drawn  by  the  new  deposite  bank  there,  upon  the  deposite  bank 
at  Philadelphia,  has  been  presented.  The  cashier  of  the  latter 
refused  to  pay  it,  because,  although  placed  in  funds,  they  were 
not  immediately  available,  and  it  has  gone  back  protested! 

An,  establishment  near  Hartford,  Connecticut,  at  which  400 
females  were  employed,  has  been  compelled  to  discharge  300  of 
.them.  At  others,  the  same  sort  of  melancholy  “reform”  was 
making,  or  had  been  made. 

On  tlm  1st  inst.  the  selling  price  of  the  notes  of  some  of  the 
most  respectable  and  best  managed  banks  in  the  interior  of  New 
York,  Was  three  per  cent,  discount , at  Baltimore. 

Flour,  at  Alexandria,  $4  25— few  sales.  Corn  dull  at  50 
cents. 

It  is  stated  that  seven  failures  happened  in  New  York  on 
the  29th  nit.  and  that  three  of  them  were  for  an  aggregate  of 

2.750.000  dollars!  Many  others  are  reported  as  happening  since 
then.  They  must  happen  every  where.  A man  availably  worth 

100.000  dollars  last  winter,  if  now  called  upon  to  pay  10,000  sud- 
denly, or  unexpectedly,  cannot  do  it.  His  100,000  will  not  pro- 
cure the  money,  unless  through  the  hands  of  shavers. 

The  Philadelphia  Herald  says— We  learn,  on  undoubted  au- 
thority, that,  on  Wednesday  last,  post  notes  from  the  Commer- 
cial hank  at  Cincinnati,  amounting  to  $13,000,  were  presented 
to  the  Schuylkill  bank  in  this  city,  and  protested— that  notes  or 
draughts,  amounting  to  $21,000,  were  presented  from  the  city 
bank  of  New  Orleans,  oh  the  Girard  bank,  and  shared  the  same 
fate,  on  the  same  day. 

Damages,  by  the  laws  of  Louisiana,  are  10  per  cent,  and  of 
Ohio,  6 per  cent. 

The  “Richmond  Whig,”  speaking  of  the  prospects  and  pre- 
sent price  of  tobacco,  says— The  depreciation  on  the  last  year’s 
prices  at  this  season,  is  in  the  difference  of  8 dollars  and  5,  and 
in  the  teeth  of  the  whole  information  from  abroad,  which  is 
such,  (as  we  said  before),  as  to  authorise  a higher  price  than  in 
seven  years.  But  a very  small  quantity  is  coming  to  market, 
which  keeps  up  the  price  somewhat.  When  the  hulk  of  the 
crop  comes  in,  the  price,  without  a favorable  change  in  the  mo- 
ney market,  will  be  reduced,  no  one  can  tell  bow  low. 

This  depression  arises  from  the  impossibility  of  raising  money 
wherewith  to  purchase  tobacco. 

Tiie  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal  company  have  put  off  their 
contracts  for  one  month,  say  from  the  1st  of  February  to  the  1st 
of  March. 

At  New  Haven,  several  important  failures  have  happened — 
as  well  of  merchants  as  manufacturers.  One  of  the  latter  threw 
out  of  employment  a large  number  of  working  people. 

It  was  estimated  at  New  York, on  about  the  28th  ult.  that  ten 
thousand  persons  had  been  cast  out  of  employment  in  that  city, 
in  the  two  preceding  weeks — 100  men  from  one  iron  foundry. 

Virginia  paper  is  at  ohe  per  cent,  discount  at  Alexandria,  and 
Alexandria  paper  at  nearly  one  per  cent,  discount  at  Baltimore; 
and  Baltimore  about  the  same  in  Philadelphia.  Nay,  bills  of 
the.  Troy  hanks  have  been  refused  at  Jllbany— though  of  equal 
credit..  The  distance  between  these  cities  is  5 or  6 rtriles. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  men  have  been  discharged  from  the 
Trenton  rail  road — for  waut  of  money  to  pay  them.  This  road 
was  a favorite  a little  while  ago. 

The  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  “United  States  Gazette,”  says: 
Having  been  appointed  one  of  a committee  on  the  part  of  the 
city  councils,  to  distribute  the  widows’  wood  and  the  Girard 
wood,  we  came  necessarily  in  contact  with  a vast  number  of 
families  absolutely  suffering  for  w ant  of  fuel.  The  whole  of 
the  wood  left  for  distribution  has  been  given  away;  but  the 
poor  are  not  all  warmed  nor  clothed.  Delicate  females,  whose 
circumstances  were  not  always  what  they  now  are,  whose  only 
hope  or  wish  is  to  labor  sixteen  hours  a day  for  the  means  of 
warming  and  feeding  their  children?  find  themselves  cut  off 
from  all  chance,  of  earning:  a sense  of  decent,  pride  prevents 
them  from  applying  to  the  guardians  of  the  poor;  they  come  to 
the  committee  in  the  confidence  of  a just  claim,  and  learn  with 
dismay  that  the  wood  has  all  been  distributed.  We  have  felt 
with  pain  the  appeals  of  these  sufferers,  and  sighed  at  our  ina- 
bility to  meet  their  limited  requests.  We  have  taxed  our  visiters 
to  make  up  sums  for  the  purchase  of  small  quantities  of  wood, 
until  we  are  ashamed,  and  at  this  moment  we  have  before  us 
the  appeals  of  five  mothers,  who  have  each  from  two  to  four 
children  sick  with  the  scarlet  fever,  while  not  one  of  them  is 
the  owner  of  a stick  of  wood. 

The  mayor  of  Baltimore  offered  for  a loan  of  $175,000,  at  5 
per  cent,  such  as  had  been  speedily  taken  up.  at  a lame  pre- 
mium, on  former  occasions.  The  time  to  receive  proposals  ex- 
pired on  the  30th  ult.  There  w’as  only  one  offer,  and  that  for  an 
inconsiderable  amount. 

It  is  said  that  bills  on  England  have  been  Sold  at  5 per  cent. 
discount , at  New  York,  for  cash!  This  is  at  the  rate  of  422  cents 
to  the  pound  sterling.  The  real  par  is  about  488.  The  legal 
par  480.  The  5 per  cent,  discount  has  reference  to  the  old  law 
which  called  the  jGsterling  444. 

The  Salem  Mercury,  of  a late  date,  says— “If  was  reported 
last  evening  that  a great  manufacturing  company,  engaged  in 
the  working  of  iron,  had  failed  for  the  enormous  amount  of 
$800,000. 

The  voice  of  Pennsylvania  in  May,  1832.  The  following  re- 
solution passed  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  unanimously: 

“ Resolved,  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  connected  as  the 
prosperity  of  agriculture  and  manufactures  are  with  the  sue- 
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eessful  financial  operations  and  sound  currency  of  the  country, 
we  view  the  speedy  recliartering  of  the  hank  of  the  United 
States  as  of  vital  importance  to  the  public  welfare.” 
MEMORIALS,  &C. 

The  Baltimore  memorial,  very  numerously  signed  by  the  bu 
siness  population  of  the  city,  in  favor  of  a restoration  of  the  de- 
posites,  has  been  forwarded  to  Washington,  by  a committee  ap 
pointed  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  it— pursuant  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  a public  meeting  held  at  the  Exchange  on  Thursday  last. 

A multitude  of  the  signers  of  the  Philadelphia  memorial,  pray- 
ing for  a return  of  the  deposited,'  &e.  assembled  at  the  Musical 
Fund  Hali  on  the  3d  inst.  After  the  meeting  was  organized,  it 
appeared  that  10,259  signatures  had  already  been  obtained;  and 
Caleb  Cope,  esq.  on  behalf  of  the  committee  appointed  at  the 
previous  meeting  to  take  charge  of  the  memorial,  stated  that,  so 
far  as  the  knowledge  of  the  meeting  extended,  no  minor  had 
been  permitted  to  sign,  and  that  all  were  freemen  speaking  in 
“the  fearless  tones  of  freemen.” 

Mr.  Cope  then  proceeded  to  state  the  occupations  of  the  sign- 
ers, all  which  were  annexed  to  their  names.  We  shall  give 
Itiis  list  as  a curiosity. 

722  manufacturers;  504  weavers;  1,118  merchants;  256  tailors; 
258  boot  and  shoe  makers;  251  grocers;  185  draymen,  carters 
and  porters;  268  watchmakers,  silversmiths  and  jewellers;  149 
tanners,  curriers  and  leather  dealers;  432  clerks  and  account- 
ants; 148  blacksmiths  and  stovemakers;  441  carpenters;  205 
store  keepers;  241  printers;  119  lamp  and  instrumental  makers; 
228  laborers;  97  ironmongers;  150  druggists;  224  hatters;  84  at- 
torneys; 105  cabinet  and  chairmakers;  102  umbrellamakers; 
188  brickmakers,  bricklayers  and  plasterers;  60  stone  cutters; 
82  physicians;  74  lumber  merchants;  281  fanners  and  millers; 
94  innkeepers  and  livery  stablekeepers;  53  saddle  and  harness- 
makers;  57  painters  and  glaziers;  153  booksellers  and  station- 
ers; 33  coachmakers;  37  brushmakers;  51  coopers;  62  ship  car- 
penters, riggers,  ropemakers  and  sailmakers;  34  combmakers; 
42  coppersmiths  and  tin  workers;  48  brokers;  53  bakers;  34  to- 
bacconists; 20  brewers;  21  auctioneers;  47  coal  and  flour  deal- 
ers; 78  mariners  and  watermen;  57  engravers;  35  teachers;  16 
sugar  refiners;  18  distillers;  30  iron  masters;  439  mechanics  in 
various  other  branchesyl,718  citizens,  including  artists,  build- 
ers, engineers,  publishers,  shipwrights,  paper  hangers,  gilders, 
iron  founders,  turners,  upholsterers,  wheel  weights,  tallow  chand- 
lers, butchers  and  others,  as  may  he  seen  by  reference  to  the 
signatures,  to  which  the  signers  have  annexed  their  respective 
professions  and  occupations.  Making  10,259. 

A committee  of  24  was  appointed  to  take  the  memorial  to 
Washington. 

An  incident  occurred  (says  the  United  States  Gazette)  during 
*the  address,  that  may  be  considered  worthy  of  notice.  Mi. 
Scott  was  remarking  upon  the  attempts  made  by  certain  per 
sons  to  drown  the  voice  of  public  complaint,  by  declaring  that 
there  was  no  suffering,  no  distress  in  the,  community,  when 
someone  in  the  crowd  exclaimed,  “judge  Wilkins.'”  As  soon 
as  the  noise  had  subsided  which  was  consequent  upon  this 
“palpable  hit,”  Mr.  Scott  continued — “Yes,  Mr.  President,  was 
the  honorable  gentleman  just  mentioned  by  the  person  on  the 
floor,  now  present,  we  could  satisfy  him  that  there  is  very  sreat 
pecuniary  distress — we  would  give  him  satisfaction  in' the  voice 
of  the  people;  and,”  continued  the  speaker,  pointing  to  the  list 
of  names  festooned  along  the  four  sides  and  across  the  centre  of 
the  hall,  “we  could  afford  him  the  occular  proof  by  pointing  to 
the  hand  writing  on  the  waU.,f 

“And  a Daniel,”  said  some  of  the  crowd,  “will  see  and  ex 
pound  it  to  him.” 

A delegation  from  the  mechanics  and  artisans  of  New  York 
have  arrived  at  Washington,  hearing  a numerously  signed  me- 
morial in  favor  of  a return  of  the  deposites.  It  is  said  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  employing  mechanics,  &.c.  in  that  city,  have  affix- 
their  names  to  this  paper. 

A second  meeting,  the  call  for  which  was  signed  by  about  600 
persons  of  the  highest  respectability  in  Piitsburg,  was  to  be.  held 
on  the  6th  inst.  with  relation  to  the  removal  of  the  deposites— 
probably  caused  by  some  rem'arks  made  in  the  senate  by  Mr. 
Wilkins.  There  seems  to  be  only  one  party  in  this  matter, 
which  is  the  business-doing  party.  The  former  memorial  from 
Pittsburg  was  signed  by  about  2,500  citizens. 

We  attempted  to  keep  a list  of  the  meetings  of  the  people 
held  against  the  removal  of  the  deposites,  besides  those  which 
have  been,  or  shall  be,  more  particularly  mentioned,  but  have 
laid  it  aside  on  account  of  its  imperfections.  It  contains,  how- 
ever, 30  or  40  names  of  places  in  Virginia,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
he.  We  also  notice  5 or  6 meetings  held  on  the  other  side. 

The  anti  bank  memorial  at  New  York,  is  said  to  have  ten 
thousand  names  upon  it. 

— 0«..— . 

MARYLAND  FINANCES. 

The  report  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  to  the  Mary- 
land house  of  delegates  has  been  received,  ft  recapitulates 
briefly  the  details  of  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  last  year, 
and  the  estimates  for  the  present— made  in  the  treasurer’s  re- 
port—and  suggests  expedients  for  supplying  the  deficiency.  A 
summary  of  these  particulars  may  be  useful  for  reference. 

The  receipts  into  the  treasury  for  1833,  including  the  cash 
balance  in  the  treasury  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  were 
$•568,913  02,  and  the  actual  expenditures  .$537,082  74.  Upon 
this  balance  of  $31,830,28  there  are  claims  for  unsatisfied  ap 
pmpriations  to  the  amount  of  $12,907— exhibiting  an  actual  do 
fieit  of  $11, 136  82. 


For  the  year  1834,  the  receipts  are  estimated  at  $245,580  14, 
and  the  expenditures  at  $264,523  73,  exhibiting  a further  deficit 
of  $18,943  59.  Total  deficit  $30,080  41. 

To  meet  this  excess  of  charges  upon  the  current  year,  several 
expedients  are  proposed,  in  preference  to  any  resort  to  direct 
taxation:  A sale  of  the  right  reserved  to  the  state,  of  subscrip- 
tion to  the  capital  stock  of  the  Union  bank  of  Maryland;  the 
negotiation  of  a temporary  loan,  to  be  used  only  in  case  of  the 
deficiency  of  actual  cash;  and  the  limitation  of  the  present  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature  to  the  fourth  of  March  next,  at  the  latest. 
Ten  thousand  dollars  will,  according  to  estimate,  be  saved  by 
this  last  limitation.  These  temporary  measures  are  recom- 
mended in  the  expectation  that  the  improved  revenue  from  the 
invested  property  of  the  state,  will  supersede  the  necessity  of 
any  permanent  provision  to  increase  the  state  taxes. 

The  common  free  school  fund  of  the  state,  invested  in  pro- 
ductive capital,  is  $97,300;  the  free  school  fund  of  the  counties 
so  invested,  is  $50,168  66;  the  uninvested  balance  of  cash  is 
$17,017  09— making  together  $164,485  75,  as  the  aggregate  of 
the  state  school  funds — of  which  the  receipts  for  the  year  were 
$16,172  23. 

Tire  aggregate  of  the  productive  capital  of  the  sinking  fund 
for  the  icdemption  of  the  debt  for  the  tobacco  inspection  ware- 
houses, the  penitentiary,  the  university  and  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  rail  road  stock,  is  $51,156  13. 

The  productive  capital  of  the  state,  in  stocks  and  cash  on  in- 
terest ($335,104  74),  loans  and  bonds,  amounts  to  $993,859  80 
— which  is  worth  an  average  premium  of  fen  per  cent.  The 
revenue  from  that  capital  is  $51,516  58. 

The  unproductive  capital — consisting  of  stocks,  bonds,  he, 
which  yet  pay  no  interest,  amounts  to  $1,217,442  76. 

The  aggregate  capital  in  the  treasury,  therefore,  at  par  Value, 
is  $2,15f,302  56. 

This  does  not  include  the  real  properly  belonging  to  the  stafo 
in  public  buildings,  the  government  offices;  hospital,  university, 
penitentiary,  wharves,  warehouses,  he.  nor  the  appropriations 
made  for  public  objects,  the  cleaning  out  of  the  harbor  of  Balti- 
more, the  Washington  monument,  he.  all  which  would  amount 
to  several  millions  more.  [American. 

— ‘*♦*6©^***'— 


THE  NEW  YORK  BANKS,  &c. 

The  annual  report  of  the  hank  commissioners  of  New 
York  lias  just  been  made  to  the  legislature  of  the  stale. 
We  take  theiollowing  items  from  an  abstract  presented 
in  the  Commercial  Advertiser: 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  condition  of  the  banks  of 
this  stqte,  taken  in  the  aggregate,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1834: — 


Specie 
Bank  notes 
Cash  items 
Stocks 


R]2  SOURCES. 


$2,196,957 
5,623,522 
844,037 
. 121,249 


Discounted  debt 


8,785,765 

46,496,49c 


LIABILITIES. 

Circulation  . . $ 
Dividends,  unpaid 
State  of  New  York 
canal  fluid  . . . 
Individual  deposites 
United  States  do. 
Loans  ..... 
Balance  duo  banks  . 


$55,28,2,25' 


.5.402,705 

'186,168 

2,650,911 

8,402,739 

2,409,533 

694,106 

1,184,055 


$30,930,217 


The  commissioners  estimate  the  amount  of  bank  notes  in 
circulation  iri  the  United  States,  at  $86,000,000.  Of  specie  in 
banks,  at  $20,000,000 — and  of  do.  in  circulation,  at  $12,000,000. 
[Of  the  $20,000,000  specie  in  the  banks,  the  United  States  bank 
has  more  than  $10,000,000.  Of  course  more  than  all  the  four 
hundred  state  banks  in  the  Union.] 

The  aggregate  capital  of  the  state  banks  account  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  is  $9,920,260.  Circulation,  $10,396,171. 

The  commissioners  are  opposed  to  the  reduction  of  the  legal 
rate  of  interest  from  seven  to  six  per  cent. 

The  commissioners  prefer  increasing  the  capitals  of  exist  ing 
institutions,  rather  than  the  creation  of  new  ones.  And  they 
recommend  that,  no  new  banks  be  incorporated  with  a less  capi- 
tal than  $200,000. 

The  average  circulation  of  $100,000  banks,  is  about  $160,000; 
of  $200,000  banks,  $240,000;— while  banks  of  $300,000  and  up- 
wards, can  seldom  keep  more  than  the  amount  of  their  capitals 
in  circulation. 

The  aggregate  capital  of  all  the  state  banks;  is  $27,846,460. 

The  safety  fund  amounts  now,  to  $290,000. 


MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 

As  the  finale  of  the  article  published  in  the  last  Register 
under  this  head,  we  give  the  following  from  the  official  report 
of  the.  proceedings  of  the  Maryland  house  of  delegates  on  the 
29t.h  inst. 

The  hour  having  arrived  for  taking  up  the  order  of  the  day, 
being  the  preamble  and  resolutions  submitted  by  Mr.  Sellman, 
and  the  report  of  the  committee  relative  to  the  papers  relating 
to  a theatrical  exhibition  being  laid  on  the  desks  of  the  mem- 
bers; 

When  Mr.  Merrick  moved  that  the  order  of  the  day  be  post- 
poned, upon  which  the  question  was  put,  and  resolved  in  the 
affirmative. 

The  house  then  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  internal  improvement,  to  which  was  referred  the 
memorial  of  the  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  rail  road  company. 

Mr.  Spencer  moved  that  the  snid  report  be  laid  on  the  table, 
and  made  the  order  of  the  day  for  Thursday  the  6th  day  of  Fe- 
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bruary  next.  Upon  which  the  question  was  put,  and  resolved 
in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  Evans  moved  that  the  liouse  adjourn.  Determined  in 
the  negative. 

The  house  then  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  order  of  the 
•day,  being  . the  preamble  and  resolutions  submitted  by  Mr.  Sell- 
man,  with  the  report  of  the  committee  ‘relative  to  the  papers 
relating  to  a theatrical  exhibition  being  laid  on  the  desks  of  the 
members. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Sifford,  the  resolution  heretofore  offered 
rby  him  was  withdrawn. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Fassitt,  the  resolution  heretofore  offered 
fty  him  was  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Harris  then  moved  the  following  as  a substitute  for  said 
report: 

“Resolved,  That  the  statement  (printed  on  a hand  hill,  and 
^commented  on  in  several  newspapers  in  this  state)  that  the 
house  of  delegates  had  extended  .their  patronage  to  a theatrical 
exhibition,  is  entirely  false.” 

Which  having  been  read, 

Mr.  Burehenal  offered  the  following  a9  a substitute: 
“Whereas,  a string  of  resolutions  have  been  submitted  tend- 
ing to  censure  the  printer  to  this  house,  for  some  remarks  made 
jn  his  paper  relative  to  a play  bill  which  was  laid  on  the  tables 
of  the  members;  and  whereas,  the  gentlemen  who  submitted 
,the  said  resolutions  admit  that  the  same  had  been  submitted 
Without  proper  reflection., 

“ Resolved , That  the  resolutions  and  all  action  had  on  the 
same  by  this  house  be  expunged  from  the  journals.” 

Which  having  been  read; 

The  question  was  put  on  the  adoption  of  the  substitute  offer- 
ed by  Mr.  Burehenal,  and  determined  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  Merrick  then  offered  the  following  as  a substitute: 
“Resolved,  That  all  proceedings  relative  to  a certain  play  bill 
laid  upon  the  desks  of  the  members  of  this  house  on  a certain 
day  during  the  present  session,  be  expunged  from  the  journals 
of  this  house,  except  this  resolution.” 

Which  having  been  read,  the  question  was  put,  “will  the 
house  adopt  the  said  substitute;”  determined  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  Willson  then  moved  to  refer  the  whole  subject  to  the  first 
day  of  June  next. 

On  which  the  question  was  put,  and  determined  in  the  nega- 
tive. 

Mr.  Bruffthen  offered  the  following  as  a substitute: 

Resolved,  as  the  opinion  of  this  house,  that  the  editor  of  the 

Maryland  Republican  did  not,  in  his  paper  of  the inst.  in 

his  notice  of  a caption  on  a certain  play  bill,  cast  any  reflection 
by  implication  or  otherwise,  on  the  dignity  of  this  house,  and 
that  this  liouse  denies  having  extended  its  patronage  to  any 
theatrical  exhibition. 

Which  having  been  read;  the  question  was  put,  “will  the 
house  adopt  the  said  substitute.”  Determined  in  the  negative. 
On  motion  by  Mr.  Pratt, 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered  and  appeared  as  follows: 
Affirmative— Messrs.  Heard,  Sothoron,  Harris,  Hayne,  La- 
vielie,  M.  F.  Smith,  Merrick,  Hawkins,  Dulany,  Miller,  of  C. 
Hilien,  Bruff,  Dudley,  Handy,  Griffith,  Wright,  of  Dorchester, 
Nicols,  Gantt,  Pratt  Brewer,  Burgess,  Moores,  Charles,  Carter, 
of  Caroline.  Burehenal,  Jones,  of  Balt.  Willson,  White,  Bruce, 
Ridgely— 30. 

Negative — Messrs.  Wright,  speaker,  Millar,  of  Kent,  Gale, 
Hurtt,  Sellmati,  Linthicum,  Warfield,  Snowden,  F.  Smith, 
Wailes,  Ely,  Carroll,  Homey,  Spencer,  Hyland,  Evans,  Knight, 
Day,  Scott,  Roberts,  Larrimore,  Smith,  of  Wor.  Dale,  Purnell, 
Schley,  Unkefer,  Palmer,  Sitford,  Johns,  Nelson,  Fountain, 
Peregoy,  Mann,  Wharton,  Grove,  Humrickhouse,  Berry— 37. 

Mr.  Pratt  moved  that  the  house  adjourn.  Determined  in  the 
negative. 

Mr.  Harris  then  moved  to  amend  the  substitute  offered  by 
him,  by  striking  out  the  words  “and  commented  on  in  several 
newspapers  in  this  state.” 

Upon  which  the  question  was  put,  and  determined  in  the  ne- 
fgative. 

Mr.  Pratt  moved  that  the  house  adjourn.  Determined  in  the 
negative. 

The  question  then  recurred  and  was  put  on  the  adoption  of 
.-the  original  substitute  offered  by  Mr.  Harris,  and  resolved  in  the 
affirmative. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Roberts,  the  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
-and  appeared  as  follows: 

Affirmative — Messrs.  Wright,  speaker,  Harris,  Millar,  of  Kent, 
Hurtt,  Sellman,  Linthicum,  Warfield,  Snowden,  F.  Smith, 
Wailes,  Hilien,  Ely,  Carroll,  Horney,  Spencer,  Griffith,  Evans, 
Knight,  Day,  Scott,  Roberts,  Larrimore,  Smith,  of  Worcester, 
Dale,  Purnell,  Schley,  Unkefer.  Palmer,  Sifford,  Johns,  Nelson, 
Fountain.  Peregoy,  Mann,  Wharton,  Grove,  Humrickhouse, 
Willson,  Bruce,  Ridgely,  Berry— 41. 

Negative— Messrs.  Heard,  Sothoron,  Blakistope, Gale,  Hayne, 
Laveille,  M.  F.  Smith,  Merrick,  Hawkins,  Dulany,  Millar,  of 
Charles,  Bruff,  Dudley,  Handy,  Wright,  of  Dorchester,  Nicols, 
•Gantt,  Pratt,  Brewer,  Burgess,  Moores,  Charles,  Carter,  of  Ca- 
roline, Burehenal,  Jones,  of  Baltimore,  White— 26. 

Mr.  Pratt  moved  that  the  house  adjourn.  Determined  in  the 
.negative. 

Mr.  Moores  moved  that  the  house  adjourn.  Determined  <in 
;the  negative. 

Mr.  Hayne  moved  that  the  , house  adjourn.  Determined  in 
r;he,  negative. 


The  question  was  then  put,  “will  the  house  assent  to  the  rs- 
solution.”  Resolved  in  the  affirmative. 

The  house  then  adjourned  until  to-morrow  morning  lOo’clocis* 

$tJ=*We  are  much  tempted  to  add  some  sketches  of  the  de- 
bates in  the  house  bearing  upon  the  proceedings  above  detailed 
— as  reported  in  the  “Maryland  Republican.”  But  they  are  not 
worth  the  while.  “ Obsta  principiis!”  One  ill-advised  step  led 
the  house  into  a train  of  difficulties,  not  easily  disposed  of.  It 
should  be  observed,  however,  that  all  parties  seemed  to  agree, 
that  the  editor  of  the  “Republican,”  (who  is  also  printer  to  the 
state),  is  an  honorable  man,  and  that  he  did  “not  intend  to- 
commit  the  offence  imputed  to  him.”  He  committed  no  offence. 
But  if  he  had  so  intended , (and  we  know  him  well),  be  would 
have  sustained  himself.  The  yeas  and  nays  do  not  shew  the 
true  state  of  the  question.  Some  of  those  in  the  negative,  on 
the  final  vote,  were  so  because  opposed  to  any  action  on  She 
subject. 

—•»►»©  @ ©♦*«•— 

THE  POPE  vs.  DON  PEDRO. 

The  Courier  la  Meuse,  a Catholic  journal,  contains  the  text 
of  the  pope’s  allocution  in  the  last  consistory  of  the  cardinals, 
of  which  the  Augsburg  Gazette  has  already  spoken.  Although 
rather  long,  we  give  this  document  as  a curious  act  in  the  times 
in  which  we  live:  , 

“Venerable  brethren — Tt  is  extremely  painful  and  afflicting  to 
us  to  have  to  communicate  to  you  things  full  of  sadness,  but  the 
grief  that  overwhelms  us  is  so  great  that  we  cannot  help  imparl- 
ing it  to  you,  who  are  called  upon  to  share  the  burthen  of  our 
administration,  and  by  opening  our  heart  to  you  to  seek  some 
relief.  The  subject  of  our  complhint  is  known,  the  public  jour- 
nals have  even  communicated  it  to  the  world,  and  all  well  dis- 
posed persons  must  have  felt  a sentiment  of  horror  and  indigna- 
tion. You  already  comprehend,  venerable  brethren,  that  we 
are  about  to  speak  of  the  acts  of  the  government  established  al 
Lisbon  towards  the  end  of  the  month  of  July,  in  this  year,  the 
object  of  which  was  the  overthrow  of  all  that  is  most  sacred  in 
the  church,  as  well  as  the  very  serious  evils  with  which  religion 
is  visited  in  that  kingdom,  ciled,  until  now,  as  a model  of  devo- 
tion and  fidelity  to  the  Catholic  faith,  to  the  holy  see,  and  to  the 
Roman  pontiffs,  our  predecessors,  a kingdom  which,  as  is  meet, 
has  always  felt  it  an  honor  to  obey  its  sovereigns  distinguished 
by  the  title  of  most  faithful  kings.  We  confess  that  we  could 
not  at  first  believe  what  report  and  public  rumor  related  upon 
enterprises  so  audacious,  but  the  unexpected  return  to  Italy  of 
him  who  represented  us  in  the  said  kingdom  as  apostolical  nun- 
cio, and  the  most  positive  testimony  of  many  persons,  soon 
convinced  us  that  what  had  been  previously  announced  to  us 
was  but  too  true. 

“It  is  then  as  certain  as  it  is  greatly  to  be  deplored,  that  the 
above  mentioned  government  has  unjustly  driven  away  him 
who  represented  our  person  and  the  holy  see,  commanding  him 
to  quit  the  kingdom  without  the  least  delay.  But  after  so  gross 
an  insult  offered  to  the  holy  see,  and  to  us,  the  audacity  of  these 
perverse  men  has  been  carried  still  further  against  the  Catholic 
church,  against  ecclesiastical  property,  against  the  inviolable 
right  of  the  holy  see.  Considering  that  all  these  measures  have 
been  exercised,  almost  at  the  accession  of  a new  power,  and  in 
consequence  off  a conspiracy  prepared  beforehand,  our  mind  is 
filled  with  horror,  and  we  cannot  refrain  from  tears.  All  the 
public  prisons  have  been  opened,  and,  after  having  let  those 
who  were  detained  there  go  forth,  they  have  thrown  into  them, 
in  their  place,  some  of  those  of  whom  it  is  written,  touchnot  my 
annointed.  Laymen  have  rashly  arrogated  to  themselves  a pow- 
er over  sacred  things;  they  have  proclaimed  a general  reform  of 
the  secular  clergy  , and  of  religious  orders  of  both  sexes. 

“Thus  the  privilege  of  ecclesiastical  faith  has  been  destroyed 
bylaw.  Here  nuns,  there  whole  communities  of  monks  have 
been  driven  from  their  monasteries,  the  novices  of  all  the  estab- 
lishments have  received  orders  to  quit  them,  and  it  is  enjoined 
that  no  fresh  ones  are  to  be  received.  All  ecclesiastical  patron- 
age is  to  be  abolished;  and  the  government  has  reserved  to  it- 
self alone  the  right  of  presentation  to  benefices  and  to  ecclesi- 
astical offices.  A law  also  forbids  any  one  to  be  admitted  into 
holy  orders.  The  diocesan  ordinaries,  and  monks,  or  nuns,  who 
do  not  obey  the  article  of  the  new  reform,  which  subjects  con- 
vents to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  said  ordinaries,  as  well  as  all  the 
ecclesiastics  of  the  secular  and  regular  clergy,  whom  their  at- 
tachment to  the  preceding  government  had  caused  to  be  remov- 
ed from  the  place  of  their  benefices,  monasteries  or  hospitals, 
are  to  be  publicly  declared  rebels  and  traitors,  and  subjected  to 
legal  punishments.  It  is  even  decreed  that  every  convent,  where 
they  may  be  received,  shall  be  suppressed,  and  that  judicial 
proceedings  shall  be  instituted  against  the  prelates  who  may 
have  received  them  into  their  churches,  as  being  accomplices 
in  the  same  crime. 

“Is  it  necessary  to  say  more?  To  these  acts,  so  odious,  and 
so  contrary  to  the  Catholic  profession,  others  are  added.  All  the 
bishoprics  conferred  by  us,  according  to  the  nomination  of  the 
government  then  in  power,  have  been  declared  vacant,  and  it 
has  been  ordained,  that  all  those  who  have  obtained  any  bene- 
fice, or  any  ecclesiastical  office,  in  this  way,  are  absolutely  to 
renounce  making  use  of  any  such  title;  they  are  declared  de- 
prived of  all  rieht,  to  its  charges,  and  if  they  do  not  obey,  they 
will  be  declared  rebels  and  traitors,  and  treated  as  such.  Again, 
to  fill  up  the  measure  of  insult  against  the  church,  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  holy  see,  they  have  abolished  the  august  tribunal 
of  the  apostolical  nunciature,  and  subjected  to  a lay-tribunal 
tljpse  eawscs.ou  which.it  has  hitherto  pronounced. 
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“All  these  measures,  by  which,  as  you  clearly  perceive,  the 
most  sacred  laws  of  the  church  have  been  contemned,  and  its 
divine  power  trodden  under  foot,  at  the  same  time  that  the  rights 
which  belong  to  it  alone  have  been  usurped,  and  the  order  and 
constitution  upon  which  God  himself  hath  founded  it,  abolish 
ed,  have  done  an  injury  to  the  Catholic  religion  which  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  express.  Nevertheless,  that  which  princi; 
pally  afflicts  us  is  that  those  acts  and  measures  have  evidently 
for  their  aim  to  break  every  bond  of  union  with  that  venerable 
chair  of  the  blessed  Peter,  which  Jesus  Christ  lias  made  the 
centre  of  unity,  and  thus  the  society  of  communion  being  once 
broken,  to  wound  the  church  by  the  most  pernicious  schism. 
In  fact,  how  can  there  be  unity  in  the  body,  when  the  members 
are  not  united  to  the  head,  and  do  not  obey  it?  And  how  can 
this  union  and  obedience  be  comprehended  in  a country,  where, 
without  mentioning  other  things,  they  drive  from  their  sees  the 
bishops  legitimately  instituted  by  him  to  whom  it  appertains  to 
assign  pastors  to  all  the  vacant  churches,  because  the  divine 
right  grants  to  him  alone  the  primacy  of  jurisdiction,  and  the 
plenitude  of  power. 

“But  we  ought  not  to  omit  to  say,  that  these  culpable  acts 
have  afflicted  us  so  much  the  more,  as  we  ought  little  to  have 
expected  that  such  conduct  would  have  been  pursued  towards 
us,  after  the  course  we  took  in  the  political  troubles  of  Portugal; 
for  we  have  taken  the  utmost  care,  as  you  know,  to  avoid  what- 
ever might  excite  hatred  against  ourselves,  and  against  the  holy 
see,  or  give  rise  even  to  the  shadow  of  suspicion.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  duties  of  our  universal  apostolate,  and  the  keeping  of 
the  flock,  which  has  been  confided  to  us  by  the  Prince  of  Pas- 
tors, forced  us  to  exercise,  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  religion, 
and  according  to  the  principal  charge  of  our  pontificate,  the  sa- 
cred rights  with  which  we  are  invested;  and  as  this  right  and 
our  office  came  to  us  from  God,  nothing  could  make  an  en- 
croachment thereon,  neither  the  difference  of  times,  nor  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  politics.  Woe  be  to  us,  if,  misled  by  any  motive 
derived  from  the  prudence  of  the  age,  we  had  abandoned  the 
cause  of  the  church,  of  religion  and  the  salvation  of  souls! 

“But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  situation  of  Portugal,  amidst 
those  vigorous  struggles  for  the  sovereign  power,  we  believed 
that  we  ought  to  do  nothing  that  might  injure  the  rights  of  any 
one.  Thus,  we  took  care  to  publish  a constitution,  beginning 
with  these  words:  Solicitudo  ecclesiarum,  in  which,  grounding 
ourselves  upon  the  authority  and  conduct  of  our  predecessors — 
marching  in  the  traces  of  the  ancient  sovereign  pontiffs — follow- 
ing also  the  example  of  him  who  recently  preceded  us,  we  de- 
clared, in  terms  express,  and  calculated  to  exclude  all  strange 
interpretation,  that  our  intention  was  neither  to  add  any  thing 
to,  nor  to  retrench  any  thing  from,  the  rights  of  any  one  what- 
ever, but  only  to  do  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  we  ought  at  all 
times  to  do  it,  according  to  our  apostolical  charge. 

“To  this  end,  as  we  could  not  endure  without  the  deepest 
mortification  the  acts  wc  have  mentioned,  and  as  we  justly  re- 
gard them  as  unworthy  outrages  offered  to  us,  and  the  apostoli- 
cal see,  we  have  hastened  to  inform  by  writing,  according  to 
custom,  the  ambassadors  and  ministers  of  foreign  powers,  re- 
siding near  us,  of  the  expulsion  of  our  nuncio  from  Lisbon,  in 
order  that  they  may  make  it  known  to  their  sovereigns,  and  that 
thus  the  truth  of  the  facts  distorted  by  the  public  papers  may  be 
fully  established.  But  we  have  deferred  until  this  day  to  speak 
to  you  of  all  these  things,  in  order  to  do  it  solemnly  in  this  as 
sembly  For  this  reason,  venerable  brethren,  we  expressly  pro- 
claim that  we  absolutely  reprobate  all  the  decrees  issued  by  the 
aforesaid  government  of  Lisbon  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
church,  of  its  holy  ministers,  of  the  ecclesiastical  law,  and  holy 
see  prerogatives;  we,  therefore,  declare  them  to  be  null  and  of 
no  effect,  and  expressing  our  most  serious  complaints  against 
the  audacious  measures  we  have  referred  to,  we  declare  that  in 
exercising  the  duties  of  our  office  and  with  God’s  help  we  will 
oppose  ourselves  as  a wall  for  the  houseof  Israel, and  show  our 
selves  in  the  combat  at  the  day  of  t'» : Lord,  as  the  interests  of 
religion  and  the  gravity  ofcircumslances  may  require. 

“For  the  rest  we  place  this  cause,  which  is  the  cause  of  God 
himself,  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord.  Supported  by  the  powerful 
aid  of  Him  who  best  loves  to  manifest  his  wisdom  and  his  pow- 
er by  drawing  good  out  of  evil,  rather  than  by  not  permitting 
any  evil  at  all,  we  firmly  trust  that  he  will  bring  back  to  a bet- 
ter way  of  thinking  those  whose  actions  cause  the  church  to 
groan  under  the  weight  of  such  heavy  evils,  and  that  we  shall 
thus  avoid  the  necessity  so  painful  to  our  paternal  heart,  of  hav- 
ing recourse  to  those  spiritual  arms  with  which  God  has  invest- 
ed our  apostolic  ministry.  Deign,  O God!  Father  of  light  and 
mercy,  to  realize  our  hopes.  And  you,  my  venerable  brethren, 
come  with  us  in  full  confidence  to  the  throne  of  grace,  in  order 
to  obtain  that  mercy  and  find  that  grace  in  the  favorable  succor 
of  the  Lord,  which  we  have  prayed  and  continued  to  pray  for 
without  ceasing.” 

[It  is,  however,  stated  in  the  papers  that  the  pope  has  since 
recognized  Donna  Maria  as  queen  of  Portugal.] 

THE  RIOTS  UPON  THE  CANAL. 

We  are  glad  to  learn,  from  the  Hagerstown  Torchlight,  that  a 
treaty  of  peace  ha*  been  concluded  between  deputies  from  the 
hostile  parties  among  the  canallers;  which  was  brought  about 
by  the  active  intervention  of  the  leading  gentlemen  of  the 
neighborhood.  This  treaty  was  concluded  at  Williamsport  on 
the  27th  January,  and  duly  signed  by  the  respective  ambassa- 
dors. As  we; consider  it  somewhat  of  a novelty  in  diplomatic 
history,  and  at  the  same  time  constituting  a precedent  which 


may  be  advantageously  resorted  to  in  civil  wars  in  all  time  to 
come,  we  do  ourselves  the  pleasure  to  spread  it  at  large  before 
our  readers,  as  follows: 

The  following  is  a copy  oj  the  treaty  of  peace , made  and  conclud- 
ed, at  Williamsport,  on  the  21th  day  of  January,  1834,  between 
the  Corkonians  and  Longford  men,  the  two  contending  parties 
on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal . 

Whereas  great  commotions  and  divers  riotous  acts  have  re- 
sulted from  certain  misunderstandings  and  alleged  grievances, 
mutually  urged  by  two  parties  of  laborers  and  mechanics,  en- 
gaged on  the  line  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  and  na- 
tives of  Ireland;  the  one  commonly  known  as  the  Longford 
men,  the  other  a3  the  Corkonians;  and  whereas  it  has  been 
found  that  these  riotous  acts  are  calculated  to  disturb  the  public 
peace,  without  being  in  the  least  degree  beneficial  to  the 
parties  opposed  to  each  other,  but  on  the  contrary  are  produc- 
tive of  great  injury  and  distress  to  the  workmen  and  their  fa- 
milies— 

Therefore,  we,  the  undersigned,  representatives  of  each  par- 
ty, have  agreed  to,  and  do  pledge  ourselves  to  support  and  car- 
ry into  effect  the  following  terms  of  the  agreement: 

We  agree,  for  ourselves,  that  we  will  not,  either  individually 
or  collectively,  interrupt,  or  suffer  to  be  interrupted  in  our  pre- 
sence, any  person  engaged  on  the  line  of  the  canal,  for  or  on 
account  of  a local  difference  or  national  prejudice,  and  that  we 
will  use  our  influence  to  destroy  all  these  matters  of  difference 
growing  out  of  this  distinction  of  parties,  known  as  Corkonians 
and  Longfords;  and  we  further  agree  and  pledge  ourselves  in 
the  most  solemn  manner,  to  inform  on  and  bring  to  justice,  any 
person  or  persons  who  may  break  the  pledge  contained  in  this 
agreement,  either  by  interrupting  any  person  passing  along  or 
near  the  line  of  canal,  or  by  secretly  counselling  or  assisting 
any  person  or  persons  who  may  endeavor  to  excite  riotous  con- 
duct among  the  above  parties;  and  we  further  bind  ourselves  to 
the  state  of  Maryland,  each  in  the  sum  of  twenty  dollars,  to 
keep  the  peace  towards  the  citizens  of  the  state.  In  witness 
thereof,  we  have  hereunto  signed  our  names,  at  Williamsport, 
this  twenty-seventh  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  thir- 
ty-four. 


Timothy  Kelly, 
William  O’Brien, 
Michael  Collins, 
John  Bernes, 
Thomas  Bennett, 
Michael  Driscoll, 
Jeremiah  Donovan, 
John  Namack, 
Garret  Donahue, 
Patrick  McDonald, 
James  Slaman, 
John  O’Brien, 
Edward  Farrell, 
Thomas  Hill, 


Michael  Tracy, 
Thomas  Mackey, 
James  Riley, 

Daniel  Murrey, 

Murty  Dempsey, 
James  Carroll, 
Thomas  Cunningham. 
Bathu.  S.  McDade, 
James  Clarke, 
Michael  Kain, 

Patt  Purell, 

William  Moloney, 
Wm.  Brown, 

Peter  Conner- 


Signed  before  us,  two  justices  of  the  peace,  in  and  for  Wash- 
ington county  and  state  of  Maryland,  this  27th  day  of  January, 
1834.  CHARLES  HESELTINE. 

WILLIAM  BOULLT. 

— ••**►>-©  ^ — - 

INTERESTING  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Virginia, — Norfolk,  January  9,  1834. 

Sir— By  one  of  a series  of  resolutions  adopted  at  a meeting 
of  the  citizens  of  this  place,  recently  held,  (a  copy  of  which  re- 
solutions I have  the  honor  to  enclose  herewith),  you  will  per- 
ceive that  it  becomes  my  duty,  “to  communicate  to  you  the 
thanks  of  that  meeting,  for  your  honest,  though  ineffectual  ef- 
fort to  preserve  the  public  treasure  from  the  invasion  of  the 
federal  executive;  and  to  assure  you,  that  in  the  retirement  to 
which  your  independence  has  driven  you,  you  possess  their 
best  wishes  for  your  welfare  and  happiness. 

My  fellow  citizens  could  not  have  imposed  upon  me  any  task, 
in  the  performance  of  which  I should  have  derived  more  sa- 
tisfaction. Although  personally  unknown  to  you,  I have  watch- 
ed, with  keen  anxiety,  the  course  you  have  pursued  under  the 
late,  trying  circumstances  in  which  you  found  yourself  most 
unexpectedly  placed;  and  let  me  add,  that  I have  witnessed  the 
result,  so  far  as  this  concerns  your  character,  with  a delight  pro- 
portioned to  the  anxiety  which  the  occasion  naturally  inspired. 
You  have  set  a noble  example,  sir,  which  must  be  useful  in  our 
country.  Solitary  and  unsustained  by  any  friendly  support,  yet 
unmoved  by  persuasion,  unseduced  by  flattery  and  unawed  by 
power,  you  have  faithfully  done  what  you  believed  to  be  your 
duty,  knowing  well  the  fate  which  awaited  you  for  the  consci- 
entious expression  of  your  opinion,  in  a mailer  confided  by  the 
law  to  your  sole  discretion,  and  deeply  involving  the  public 
faith  and  the  public  interest.  If  I differed  with  you  in  every 
opinion  you  have  expressed,  I should  still  admire  the  modest 
but  manly  firmness  you  have  manifested,  under  such  circum- 
stances; and  should  still  applaud  that  holy  patriotism,  which 
induced  you  to  prefer  what  you  thought  to  be  the  good  of  your 
country,  to  all  other  considerations.  But  concurring  with  you 
as  I do  entirely,  in  each  and  every  one  of  the  opinions  you 
have  announced  as  yours,  although  my  admiration  of  your  con- 
duct may  not  be  greater,  yet  the  pleasure  I feel  is  much  in- 
creased. The  charge  imputed  to  you,  is  that  you  have  preferred 
Rome  to  Caesar,  your  country  to  your  friend.  Such  an  accusa- 
tion is  a compliment;  the  conviction  an  honor  you  have  well 
deserved;  and  whatever  may  be  the  penalty  of  such  supposed 
guilt,  your  own  approving  conscience  and  the  applauding  sym- 
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pathy  of  many  of  your  fellow  citizens  must  give  to  you  heartfelt 
consolation. 

Although  this  is  my  own  language,  sir,  yet  I am  very  con- 
fident that  it  expresses  truly,  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  those 
whose  organ  1 am,  who  have  seen  personified  in  you,  that 
proud  independence  of  thought  and  action  they  have  been  ac- 
customed to  admire,  and  which  they  delight  to  cherish,  as  the 
sole  means,  under  the  protection  of  Providence,  by  which  our 
rights  and  liberties  can  be  preserved. 

Most  cordially,  sir,  do  I unite  with  my  fellow  citizens,  in  of- 
fering you  our  best  wishes  for  your  welfare  and  happiness, 
while  you  may  remain  in  the  retirement  to  which  you  have 
been  driven  because  of  the  independent  assertion  of  your  legal 
rights.  I am.  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
LITTLETON  W.  TAZEWELL. 

To  William  J.  Duane , esq. 

Philadelphia,  January  15,  1834. 

Sir— I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  9th  instant,  communicating  to  me,  by  the  desire  of 
the  citizens  of  Norfolk,  their  thanks  for  my  conduct,  in  endea- 
voring, “to  preserve  the  public  treasure  from  the  invasion  of 
the  federal  executive.” 

It  was  in  the  political  school  in  which  Virginia  had  so  many 
eminent  men,  that  1 was  taught,  that  the  highest  human  obliga- 
tion of  a public  agent,  is  duty  to  his  country  : so  that  to  receive 
the  approbation  of  any  portion  of  the  people  of  your  patriotic 
state,  especially  through  one  of  its  most  distinguished  sons,  is 
peculiarly  grateful  to  my  heart,  for  it  satisfies  me,  that  I have 
not  strayed  from  the  path,  which  has  been  abandoned  by  so 
many  others. 

In  a free  state,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen,  to  watch  the 
conduct  or  those,  who  are  invested  with  power;  and  it  was  con- 
sistent with  your  character  to  do  so,  with  keen  anxiety,  in  my 
case  under  the  circumstances  which  followed  my  entry  into 
office.  Out  of  my  own  state,  1 had  occupied  no  station,  in 
which  I might  have  had  an  opportunity  to  make  known  my 
principles;  and  enough,  it  seems,  was  known  ofthe  characteris- 
tics of  others,  to  arouse  the  fears  of  those,  who  have  a know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  and  of  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  re- 
publics. Far  from  regretting,  that  eyes,  so  competent  as  yours 
were  to  scrutinize,  were  fixed  upon  me,  I rejoice  at  your  su- 
pervision, since  I am  indebted  to  it  for  the  lofty  praise  that  you 
have  bestowed  upon  me;  praise,  which,  whilst  it  greatly  ex- 
ceeds my  merit,  consoles  me  under  defamation,  as  merciless  as 
it  is  unmerited. 

Of  the  extent  of  my  information,  or  the  soundness  of  rriy 
judgment,  upon  the  questions,  in  relation  to  which  I differed  in 
opinion  from  the  president,  it  does  not  become  me  to  speak; 
but  in  the  pride  of  truth,  I may  say,  that  you  have  not  over- 
rated the  purity  of  my  motives,  or  the  sincerity  of  my  convic- 
tions; and  I cannot  err,  in  adding,  that  further  explanation  must 
make  this  more  evident,  if  that  is  possible.  To  give  a further 
explanation,  many  public  and  private  appeals  have  been  made 
to  me,  a circumstance  at  which  I ought  not  to  be  surprised.  If 
I had  felt  such  resentment,  as  the  course  pursued  towards  me 
was  well  calculated  to  excite,  I would  have  long  since  arraign- 
ed the  conduct  of  others,  and  challenged  an  inquiry  into  my 
own,  but,  I believed,  that  personal  indignation  alone,  however 
just,  did  not  warrant  a display  of  ministerial  transactions;  and 
that  the  disclosures  of  ex-secretaries,  usually  made  under  ex- 
citement, were  not  calculated  to  create  respect  for  our  institu- 
tions abroad,  or  to  confirm  attachment  to  them  at  home.  Many 
grave  questions  wefe  connected  with  my  case,  and  I was  un- 
willing, by  any  reference  to  them,  to  afford  a pretext  for  saying, 
that  I had  an  inclination  to  affect  the  action  of  congress;  be- 
sides the  disinclination  to  separate  in  feelings  of  discontent, 
from  friends  still  attached  to  the  president,  I had  a repugnance, 
even  to  repel  the  blows  of  one,  whom  I had  so  long  supported, 
especially  as  I considered  him  the  victim  of  unworthy  influen- 
ces and  unhappy  passions.  So  confident,  indeed,  was  I,  of  the 
propriety  of  my  course,  whilst  in  office,  that,  if  I had  not  been 
officially,  falsely  and  malignantly  assailed,  1 would  have  pre- 
served the  silenee  which  f had  imposed  upon  myself,  on  my  re- 
tirement to  private  life.  The  right  of  private  correspondence, 
I exercised;  but  in  the  extracts,  from  two  letters,  which  were 
published  without  my  consent,  there  is  no  trace  of  resentment, 
much  less  of  malignity;  nor  is  there  a sentiment  intheVn  in  re- 
lation to  the  chief  magistrate,  which  I am  not  ready  to  main- 
tain by  fact  and  argument. 

If  I may  not,  even  on  this  occasion,  advert  to  the  incidents 
of  my  brief  official  career,  it  seems  to  be  due  to  you,  that  I 
should  not  leave  the  subject  wholly  unnoticed.  The  service 
which  I was  asked  to  perform,  seems  not  to  be  distinctly  un- 
derstood. The  official  reasons  for  performing  what  I refused 
to  execute,  do  not  embrace  an  explanation,  which  I consider 
due  to  myself,  if  not  to  the  people  or  their  representatives.  The 
true  nature  of  the  service  required,  consisted,  not  in  the  mere 
act  of  removing  the  deposites.  but  in  removing  them,  from  an 
unwillingness  to  await  the  action  of  congress,  or  to  resort  to 
the  appropriate  agency  of  the  judiciary,  upon  questions  con- 
nected with  the  bank  ofthe  United  States — not  in  the  mere 
substitution  of  one  fiscal  agent  for  another,  but  in  exercising, 
for  penal  ends,  a power  given  solely  for  conservative  purposes. 
Hostile  as  I was  to  the  bank,  and  willing  as  I was  to.investi 
;gate  the  transactions  of  its  officers  in  the  strictest  manner,  in 
the  legitimate  way,  I perceived  that  a co-operation,  in  the 
scheme  proposed,  would  be  inconsistent  with  my  duty  as  a 


public  agent,  my  principles  as  a citizen,  and  my  sympathies  as 
a man.  And,  although,  owing  to  my  friendship  for  the  presi- 
dent, and  my  anxiety  to  be  certain  that  1 was  right,  I kept  my- 
self open  to  conviction,  still  my  first  impressions  remained  un- 
changed to  the  end.  If  I had  thought  proper  to  resign,  I might 
have  received  the  mission  to  Russia,  on  the  spontaneous  assur- 
ance of  the  executive  himself;  but  I could  not  favor  a change, 
which  was  at  variance  with  my  duty,  and,  which  would  have 
given  scope  for  plausible,  if  not  just  reproach.  On  the  contra- 
ry j released,  as  I finally  was,  from  all  obligation  of  delicacy,  by 
acts  so  wanton  as  to  have  meditated  insult  stamped  upon  their 
front,  1 determined,  so  far  as  it  depended  on  me,  to  preserve 
the  public  “treasure  from  the  invasion  of  the  federal  execu- 
tive,” by  not  voluntarily  relinquishing  its  guardianship  confer- 
red on  me  by  the  law. 

Recurring  to  the  past,  I find  nothing  on  my  part  to  reprove. 
I did  not  profess  to  be  a courtier,  or  to  be  free  from  the  influ- 
ence of  feelings,  which,  perhaps,  become  private,  rather  than 
public  life.  To  the  last  moment  I struggled  to  believe,  that  the 
weapons  with  which  I was  assailed,  were  in  unseen  hands, 
and  that  they  were  employed,  not  on  account  of  an  hostility  on 
my  part,  which  never  existed,  towards  the  president,  but  be- 
cause  I was  his  true  friend,  striving  to  frustrate  a purpose,  in- 
jurious to  his- country  and  his  own  fame,  and  which,  ifsuccess- 
fui,  could  serve  those  only,  who  hold  places  that  belonged  to 
better  men.  , , 

Sir,  if  there  ever  was  a man,  associated  with  the  president, 
who  had  a fonder  desire  than  another,  to  win  him  back  to  the 
observance  of  early  professions — to  lead  him  to  the  perform- 
ance, on  his  own  part,  of. what  he  had  recommended  to  one 
of  his  predecessors — to  aid  him  in  increasing  his  fame,  by  ele- 
vating the  character  of  his  country  abroad,  and  reconciling  his 
countrymen  to  each  other  at  home — humble  as  I may  be,  I aver 
that  I was  that  person.  Whether  I mistook  the  character  of 
the  chief  magistrate,  or  he  forgot  himself,  it  is  sufficient  for  me 
to  know,  that,  whilst  apart  from  duty  to  the  public,  I had  no 
motive  to  resist  his  will,  there  was  every  inducement  to  retain 
his  friendship.  But 'much  as  I preferred  his  confidence  to  a 
heartless  proscription,  on  the  loss  of  it,  I dared  not  do,  what  if 
done,  rtught  to  have  deprived  me  of  his  favor,  and  of  my  own 
esteem.  • 

That  I have  the  support  of  your  weighty  opinion,  not  only 
upon  the  main  question,  hut  on  other  points,  on  which  my  sen- 
timents have  been  made  known,  is  a source  of  sincere  pleasure 
to  me.  It  is  possible,  and  barely  so,  that  when  the  main  ques- 
tion was  first  unexpectedly  presented  to  me,  I may  have  ex- 
pressed some  sentiment,  in  which  .you,  or  some  of  your  fellow 
citizens  may  not  concur;  if  so,  I have  a guarantee  for  liberality 
in  the  wishes  for  my  welfare  and  happiness,  which  you  have  so 
eloquently  and  feelingly  expressed. 

Those  wishes  I accept  with  due  sensibility;  I will  cherish  a 
remembrance  of  them  to  the  latest  momen  ts  of  my  existence; 
and  until  then  shall  not  cease  to  desire  that  you  and  your  fellow 
citizens  may  have  all  the  rewards,  that  are  merited  by  patriotic 
citizens  and  generous  men.  With  the  utmost  respect,  I am, 
sir,  your  obedient  servant,  W.  J.  DUANE. 

Hon.  L.  W.  Tazewell. 

— 

DEBATE  IN  THE  SENATE. 

January  2d.  Mr.  Wright  submitted  to  the  senate  resolutions 
of  the  state  of  New  York,  approving  of  the  course  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  with  regard  to  tire  removal  of  the  deposites. 
Mr.  W.  in  presenting  the  resolutions,  addressed  the  senate  as 
follows: 

I hold  in  my  hand,  Mr.  President,  and  am  about  to  ask  leave 
to  presenrto  the  senate,  certain  proceedings  of  the  legislature 
of  my  state,  iiuwhich  that  body  expresses  its  sentiments  in  re- 
gard to  the  removal,  (as  it  is  called),  of  the  public  moneys  from 
their  deposite  in  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  made  by  order 
of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury;  in  regard  to  the  recharter  of 
the  bank  of  the  United  States;  and  in  regard  to  the  existing 
pressure  upon  the  money  market,  in  some  portions  of  the  coun- 
try, with  its  views  of  the  character  and  causes  of  that  pressure; 
and  in  which,  also,  that  legislature  expresses  its  pleasure  as  to 
the  course  which  the  representatives  of  the  state,  upon  this 
floor,  shall  pursue,  when  called  to  act  upon  these  questions. 

In  presenting,  a few  days  since,  the  proceedings  of  limited 
portions  ofthe  people  of  their  respective  states  upon  the  same 
subjects,  honorable. senators  took  occasion,  no  doubt  properly, 
to  inform  the  senate  of  the  number,  character  and  standing,  po- 
litical as  well  as  personal,  of  those  whose  sentiments  they 
laid  before  us;  to  tell  us  as  well  who  they  were,  as  who  they 
were  not.  I beg  the  indulgence  of  the  senate,  while,  following 
the  example  set  me,  I detail  some  facts  in  relation  to  the  body 
whose  proceedings  it  has  become  my  duty  to  present,  tending 
to  show  the  extent  to  which  the  proceedings  themselves  claim 
the  respectful  attention  of  congress. 

The  whole  number  of  members  allowed  by  the  constitution 
of  the  state  of  New  York  to  its  legislature,  is  one  hundred  and 
twenty  eight  members  of  assembly  and  thirty-two  senators. 
The  members  of  assembly  are  appointed  to  the  fifty-five  coun- 
ties of  the  state  according  to  their  respective  population,  and 
the  whole  territory  is  divided  into  eigh^^e^cts  for  the  election 
of  senators,  each  district  having  four,  and  electing  one  of  the 
four  every  year.  The  proceedings  which  I am  about  to  pre- 
sent, were  passed  in  the  house  of  assembly  by  a vote  of  one 
hundred  and  eighteen  for,  to  nine  against,  and  the  senate  by  a 
vote  of  thirty-three  for,  to  five  against  them;  thus  showing  the 
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very  unusual  occurrence,  that  of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty 
members  elected  by  the  people  to  that  legislature,  one  hundred 
and  fifty-five  were  present  and  acting  upon  these  interesting 
and  important  questions. 

But,  sir,  if  this  unexampled  strength  and  unanimity  of  ex- 
pression be  entitled  to  weight,  and  it  surely  must  be,  while  au- 
thentic evidence  of  public  opinion  is  allowed  an  influence  in 
our  deliberations,  that  weight  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  attending  the  expression.  All  these  mem- 
bers of  the  popular  branch  of  that  legislature,  and  eight  of  the 
thirty-two  senators,  were  elected  during  the  first,  week  in  No- 
vember last,  one  full  month  after  the  change  of  the  deposites, 
while  the  vote  shows  that  more  than  thirteen  to  one  of  the 
members  of  assembly  voted  for,  while  but  one  of  the  eight  se- 
nators, thus  elected,  voted  against  the  resolutions.  Still  the 
strength  of  this  vote,  taken  as  an  expression  of  public  opinion, 
will  be  much  increased  by  an  examination  of  its  teritorial  dis- 
tribution. 

It  is  well  known  here,  and  throughout  the  country,  that  the 
extreme  western  district  of  the  state  of  New  York,  has  been 
unhappily,  but  most  severely,  agitated,  in  consequence  of  an 
outrage,  several  years  sihee  committed  against  tlie  liberty,  and 
probably  upon  the  life  of  a citizen.  The  effects  of  this  outrage 
have  been,  not  only  the  engendering  of  the  most  bitter  domestic 
feuds,  but  the  partial  establishment  of  a geographical  line  of 
separation  in  feeling  between  that  and  the  other  sections  of  the 
slate.  It  is,  however,  a source  of  high  gratification  to  myself 
to  be  able  to  state,  as  I trust  it  will  be  of  pleasure  to  all  liberal 
minded  men  to  learn,  that  this  unnatural  warfare  of  feeling  is 
most  rapidly  subsiding;  that  the  deep  wounds  which  have  been 
created  by  it,  in  the  social  relations  of  that  otherwise  highly 
favored  section  of  the  state,  are  healing  fast,  and  that  the  time  is 
not  distant  when  the  evidence  of  its  existence  and  effects  will 
entirely  disappear.  In  this  section  of  the  state,  however,  not 
an  expression  of  complaint  as  to  a pecuniary  pressure  has  been 
heard,  and  from  the  best  advices,  I believe  that,  at  this  moment, 
its  business  relations  of  every  description  are  in  a more  prosper- 
ous and  easy  condition  than  they  have  ever  before  been.  Yet 
to  the  west  and  north  west  must  we  look  for  every  vote  against 
the  resolutions,  and  to  this  section  alone  for  eleven  out  of  the 
fourteen  of  these  votes.  The  remaining  three  are,  with  one 
exception,  senators  not  elected  at  the  election  of  November 
last,  but  in  previous  years,  and  all  are  located  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  present  pressure;  in  the  agricultural,  not  in  the  com- 
mercial sections.  In  those  portions  of  the  state  embracing  our 
great  commercial  emporium,  (and  which  I think  I may,  without 
arrogance  or  presumption,  style  the  commercial  emporium  of 
the  United  States),  and  the  extensive  cities  of  Hudson,  Albany, 
Troy,  Schenectady  and  Utica,  and  an  almost  endless  number 
of  incorporated  trading  towns  and  villages,  allsurrounded  by  a 
dense,  intelligent  and  watchful  population,  amounting  together 
to  at  least  one  million  eight  hundred  thousand  souls, ^here  was 
not  found  a single  member  of  the  popular  branch  of  that  legisla- 
ture absent  from  his  seat,  or  not  with  cheerfulness  and  alacrity 
recording  his  name,  in  favor  of  the  resolutions.  Of  the  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  members  composing  this  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture, it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  city  of  New  York  alone 
elects  eleven,  and  that  every  representative  from  that  city,  in 
either  branch  of  the  state  legislature,  responds  to  the  resolutions 
which  I now  lay  before  the  senate. 

Of  the  members  of  this  legislature,  personally,  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  speak.  The  situations  they  hold  and  their  public 
acts  are  the  logiiimate  evidence:  of  the  capacity  and  respecta- 
biliiy  of  the  individuals.  It  is  as  the  organ,  upon  this  occasion, 
of  this  deliberative  body,  representing  as  they  do,  two  millions 
of  freemen,  nearly  the  one-sixth  part  of  the  entire  population 
of  the  union;  a population  too,  as  commercial,  nay,  sir,  I may 
say  more  commercial,  and  employing  more  capital  than  any 
other  portion  of  the  country,  and  collecting  and  paying  into  the 
national  treasury  fully  one-third  of  its  whole  revenues;  a people 
having  as  deep  a stake,  pecuniary  and  otherwise,  in  the  pros- 
perity of  this  country  and  as  firmly  and  ardently  devoted  to  its 
welfare  as  any  other  equal  portion  of  its  citizens;  it  is  as  the 
organ  of  such  a body,  representing  such  a people,  that  I submit 
to  the  senate  this  part  of  their  public  proceedings — that  I ask  to 
place  their  almost  unanimous  opinions  as  to  the  conduct  of  the 
president,  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  of  the  United 
States  hank,  upon  vour  files,  by  the  side  of  similar  expressions 
from  the  states  of  Ohio  and  New  Jersey,  also  by  the  side  of  dif- 
ferent expressions  from  portions  of  the  people  from  Boston  and 
New  Bedford  in  Massachsetts;  of  Salisbury,  in  North  Carolina, 
and  Newark,  in  New  Jersey,  and  such  other  expressions  of 
opinions  as  are,  or  as  may  come  before  the  senate  upon  the 
same  subjects;  and  at  this  interesting  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  our 
common  Country,  I respectfully  solicit  from  the  Senate  that 
consideration  for  these  proceedings  of  the  legislature  of  niv 
state,  which  a liberal,  just  and  unprejudiced  estimate  of  the 
views  and  feelings  of  any  respectable  portion  of  the  citizens  of 
the  country  may  demand, and  no.  more. 

Here,  sir,  I might  resume  my  seat,  and  l should  do  so  with 
pleasure,  were  it  not  that  a part  of  what  I have  felt  to  he  an  im- 
perative duty  upon  this  occasion  remains  to  be  performed. 

In  presenting  the  proceedings  of  a meeting  of  a portion  of  the 
town  of  Boston,  the  honorable  senator  from  Massachusetts 
availed  himself  of  the  occasion  to  express  his  own  views  as 
to  the  existence  of  a puhlie  pressure,  of  its  cause,  and  of  tiie 
appropriate  mode  of  relief.  He  went  further,  sir,  and  called  upon 
all,  and  especially  upon  those  who  sustain  the  administration 


upon  this  floor  in  relation  to  the  change  of  the  deposites,  to 
give  their  views  as  to  the  future  as  well  as  the  present  posture 
of  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  country.  As  an  individual,  and 
as  one  considering  it  one  of  my  highest  duties  to  sustain  the 
administration  in  this  measure,  I am  ready  to  respond  to  the 
senator  with  entire  frankness:  hut  in  thus  accepting  his  call  I 
must  not  be  understood  as  for  one  moment,  entertaining  the 
vain  impression  that  opinions  and  views  pronounced  by  me 
here,  or  elsewhere,  will  acquire  any  importance  because  they 
are  my  opinion's  and  toy  views.  1 know  well,  sir,  that  my 
name  carries  not  with  it  authority  any  where,  but  I also  know 
that  so  far  as  I may  entertain  and  shall  express  opinions  which 
are,  or  which  shall  be  found,  in  accordance  with  the  enlighten- 
ed public  opinion  of  this  country,  so  far  they  will  be  sustained 
and  no  farther- 

Following  then,  Mr.  President,  the  example  which  has  been 
set  for  me,  I shall  abstain  from  a discussion  of  controverted 
points,  so  far  as’that  can  be  done,  and  enable  me  to  slate  un- 
reservedly my  opinions,  and  to  make  my  views  intelligible. 

First,  then, as  to  the  fact  of  an  existing  pressure  upon  the 
money  market,  I believe  that  the  recent  extensive  and  sudden 
curtailment,  by  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  in  the  facilities 
for  credit,  which  had  before  been  lavished  upon  the  community, 
has  caused  very  considerable  embarrassment  to  those  in  our 
commercial  cities’,  who  had  extended  widely  their  moneyed, 
operations,  and  who  had  made  themselves  dependent  upon 
these  facilities;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I believe  that  these  in- 
eonveniencies  have  been  in  an  unimportantdegree,  either  di- 
rectly or  consequentially,  extended  to  other  classes  of  citizens, 
[therefore  believe  further,  thatthe  extent  of  the  pressure  has 
been  greatly  exaggerated,  and  that  the  motives  for  that  exagge- 
ration are  to  be  found,  primarily,  in  the  belie!  that  the  present 
administration  may  be  brought  into  disfavor  with  the  people, 
and  may  be  overthrown' through  the  agency  of  the  panic  which 
is  attempted  to  be  gotten  up,  and  secondarily,  in  the  hope  that 
the  same  panic,  if  successfully  produced,  may  subserve  the  in- 
terests of  the  institution  by  which  it  has  been  and  is  to  be 
raised. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  immediate  cause  of  the  pressure,  I concur 
fully  with  the  senator  from  Massachusetts,  that  it  is  an  error 
to  attribute  it  to  tlte  mere  fact  of  the  change  of  the  deposites. 
The  reasons-he  has  assigned  for  that  opinion  are  sufficient.  They 
might.be  amplified  and  enforced,  hut  it  is  unnecessary  upon  the 
present  occasion.  Past  experience,  concurring  facts,  and  the 
nature  of  the  transaction,  all  combine  to  demonstrate  that  such 
a change  would  not  necessarily,  draw  after  it  such  a result.  X 
concur  also  with  the  honorable  senator,  (Mr.  Webster),  in  the 
position  that  the  evil  complained  of  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  positions  which  the  go- 
vernment, the  bank  of  the  United  States,  and  the  shite  banks 
have  heretofore  occupied  relatively  towards  each  other,  and  to 
the  acts  which  have  followed  that  change.  These  positions,  as 
at  present, existing,  are  pronounced  by  the  honorable  senator  to 
be  false.  That  the  attitude  which  the  bank  of  the  United  States 
has  chosen  to  assume  towards  the  government  and  the  state 
banks  is  a false  position  I most  cheerfully  admit,  but  that  there 
lias  been  any  thing  in  the  conduct  of  either  the  government  or 
the  state  banks  to  justify  or  even  excuse,  that  attitude,  I deny, 
and  hope  to  have  an  opportunity  to  attempt  to  disprove.  From 
the  government  directly  no  loans  could  be  obtained  or  were  ex- 
pected, and  it  was  well  known  that  the  state  hanks  which  have 
been  selected  as; the  fiscal  .agents  of  the  government,  had  extend- 
ed their  loans  many  millions,  and  to  the  utmost  limit  authoris- 
ed by  the  public  deposites  in  their  vaults.  It  is  neither  shown 
nor  pretended  that  the  other  state  banks  have  curtailed  their 
loans,  in  consequence  of  the  change  of  the  deposites,  except 
when  the  curtailments  by  the  hank  of  the  United  States  and  its 
branches  have  compelled  them  to  da  so.  We  have,  however, 
record  evidence  from  itself  that  the  bank  of  the  United  States 
has  curtailed  its  loans,  since  the  first  day  of  August  last,  and  up 
to  the  first  day  of  December  lastj  to  the  enormous  amount  of 
$9,697,000,  and  all  this  curtailment  has  taken  place  in  the  entire 
absence  of  any  revulsion  in  trade,  of  any  scarcity  in  the  coun- 
try, or  any  other  peculiar  cause  of  embarrassment  existing,  or 
anticipated.  We  need  not  then  grope  in  the  field  of  speculation 
for  the  cause  of  the  present  pressure.  It  stands  before  us  re- 
corded in  letters  and  figures  which  cannot  lie,  and  which  leave 
us  without  excuse  for  misunderstanding,  or  for  affecting  to 
misunderstand  it. 

Thirdly,  as  to  the  motives  for  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
bank,  I have-  already  s.iid,  1 deny  that  a justifiable  one  is  to  be 
found  either  in  the  conduct  of  the  government,  or  of  the  state 
banks,  towards- it;  and  I repeat,  the  assertion.  Whether  or  not 
this  curtailment  of  its  business  has  been  rendered  necessary  on 
the  part  of  the  hank  in  consequence  of  former  mismanagement, 

1 need  not  inquire,  inasmuch  as  the  bank  itself,  and  all  its 
friends  and  supporters,  here,  and  elsewhere,  most  strenuously 
deny  that  its  present  condition  furnishes  any  necessity  for  in- 
creased means.  1 have  looked  carefully  into  the  instructions 
originally  given  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  the  state 
banks  in  relation  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  by  them  towards 
the  bank  of,  the  U.  States,  and  ! find  there  nothing  to  warrant 
an  apprehension  that  any  disposition  existed  on  the  part  of  the 
government  to  injure  the  hank,  or  to  embarrass  it  in  the  pros- 
secution  of  its  lawful  business.  I have  examined,  with  equal 
care,  the  instructions  given  in  regard  to  the  transfer  draughts, 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  to  be,  and  were 
in  fact,  used.  And  these  aets  of  the  government,  taken  in  con- 
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nexion  with  the  large  amount  of  money  still  left  in  the, bank, 
and  which,  upon  a different  supposition,  would  assuredly  have 
been  also  withdrawn,  I hold  to  furnish  undeniable  evidence 
that  no  disposition  was  entertained  or  manifested  on  the  part  of 
the  government  to  wrong  this  institution.  The  only  design 
evinced  was  to  exercise  a legal  right,  reserved  by  the  charter, 
to  change  the  deposites,  and  to  continue  an  uncompromising, 
to  be  sure,  but  constitutional  opposition  to  the  renewal  of  the 
charter  of  the  bank.  That  for  these  constitutional  and  legal 
acts,  it  has  pleased  the  bank  to  wreak  its  vengeance  upon 
the  community,  I neither  allege  nor  believe:  That  the  state 
banks  have  made  the  slightest  hostile  movements  against  it, 
neither  is  nor  can  be  pretended.  What,  then,  is  the  motive 
for  this  rapid  curtailment?  I have  not  the  slightest  doubt, 
Mr.  President,  that,  in  the  language  of  the  resolutions  l hold 
in  my  hand,  it  is  to  be  found,  and  found  only,  in  an  attempt 
of  the  bank,  “at  a lime  of  general  prosperity,  to  produce  pecu- 
niary distress  and  alarm,  and  in  exercising  its  power  with  a 
view  to  extort  a renewal  of  its  charter  from  the  fears  of  the 
people.”  So  much  for  the  pressure,  and  the  causes  of  it. 

I will  now  consider  the  remedy  for  the  evil  which  the  senator 
proposes.  Leaving  the  discussion  of  every  thing  constitutional, 
political  and  expedient,  the  senator,  with  his  usual  tact,  goes 
directly  to  the  matter  in  hand;  and  with  the  utmost  confidence 
he  tells  us  that  the  remedy  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  restoration 
of  the  deposites,  but  in  the  recharter  of  the  present  bank.  What- 
ever else  may  be  said  of  this  avowal,  it  must,  at  least,  be  ad- 
mitted, that  it  does  credit  to  the  candor  of  the  senator.  For 
myself,  1 thank  him,  and  the  country  will  thank  him  also.  It 
is  time,  Mr.  President,  high  time,  that  things  should  be  called 
by  their  right  names  in  relation  to  the  depending  controversy; 
that  the  veil  with  which  it  has  hitherto  been  attempted  to  dis- 
guise the  subject,  should  be  torn  off,  and  that  the  people  should 
know  what  is  the  question  which  is,  in  fact,  occupying  the  at- 
tention of  congress.  This  being  done  by  the  declaration  of  the 
senator,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  we  may  hereafter  be,  if  we 
have  not  heretofore  been,  aided  by  contributions  of  public  senti- 
ment, so  far  as  the  senate  may  think  proper  to  allow>  influences 
of  that  sort  to  enter  into  its  deliberations.  And,  sir,  I venture 
the  prediction  that  if  the  expressions  now  upon  our  files,  or 
those  which  shall  hereafter  be  placed  there,  as  evidences  of 
public  sentiment,  shall  be  examined,  it  will  appear  that  the 
good  sense  and  ingenuity  of  the  senator  in  devising  this  re- 
medy, has  only  placed  him  upon  a level  with  the  common 
opinion  of  the  whole  community,  as  to  the  real  question  in  dis- 
pute: that  every  paper  favoring  the  views  of  the  opponents  of 
the  administration,  has  and  will,  expressly  or  impliedly,  recog- 
nise the  fact  that  the  question  before  the  public  is  “bank  or  no 
bank,”  and  that  the  real  issue  has  that  direction,  not  the  dis- 
position of  the  government  deposites.  A petition  for  recharter 
is  a mere  matter  of  form  which  can  at  any  time  be  brought 
forward.  A few  days,  or  even  a few  hours,  are  sufficient  for 
that  object,  and  we  ought  not  to  permit  ourselves  to  doubt  that 
such  a petition  will  be  forthcoming,  or  not,  according  to  the 
decision  of  this  merely  incidental  question,  now  made  to  as- 
sume the  place  and  importance  of  the  real  issue. 

But,  Mr.  President,  while  I highly  approve  of  the  open  and 
manly  ground  taken  by  the  senator  from  Massachusetts,  I differ 
with  him  toto  cceIo  as  to  the  remedy  he  proposes.  There  is  no 
inducements  which  can  prevail  upon  me  to  vote  for  the  rechar- 
ter of  the  bank  of  the  United  States.  I would  oppose  this  bank 
upon  the  ground  of  its  flagrant  violations  of  the  high  trusts  con- 
fided to  it;  but  my  objections  are  of  a deeper  and  graver  charac- 
ter. I go  against  this  bank,  and  against  any  and  every  bank  to 
be  incorporated  by  congress,  whether  to  be  located  at  Philadel- 
phia, or  New  York,  or  any  where  else  within  the  twenty-four 
independent  states  which  compose  this  confederacy,  upon  the 
broad  ground  which  admits  not  of  compromise,  that  congress 
has  not  the  power,  by  the  constitution,  to  incorporate  such  a 
bank. 

I may  be  over-sanguine,  Mr.  President,  but  I do  most  firmly 
believe  that,  in  addition  to  the  invaluable  services  already  ren- 
dered to  his  country  by  the  president  of  the  United  States,  he 
as,  under  Providence,  destined  still  to  render  her  a greater  than 
all,  by  being  mainly  instrumental  in  restoring  the  constitution 
©f  the  country  to  what  it  was  intended  to  be  by  those  who  form- 
ed it,  and  to  what  it  was  understood  to  be  by  the  people  who 
adopted  it.  In  relieving  that  sacred  instrument  from  those  con- 
structive and  implied  additions  under  which  congress  have 
claimed  the  right  to  place  beyond  the  reach  of  the  people,  and 
without  responsibility,  a moneyed  power,  not  merely  dangerous 
to  public  liberty,  but  of  a character  so  formidable  as  to  set  itself 
in  open  array  against,  and  to  attempt  to  over  rule,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country.  I believe  the  high  destiny  is  yet  in  store 
for  that  venerable  man,  of  disproving  the  exalted  compliment 
long  since  paid  him  by  the  great  apostle  of  republicanism,  “that 
he  had  already  filled  the  measure  of  his  country’s  glory,”  and 
that  he  is  yet  to  accomplish,  what  neither  Thomas  Jefferson  nor 
his  illustrious  successor  could  accomplish,  by  adding  to  the 
proof  which  he  has  so  largely  contributed  to  afford,  that  his 
country  is  invincible  by  arms,  the  consolatory  fact  that  there  is, 
at  least,  one  spot  upon  earth  where  written  constitutions  are 
rigidly  regarded.  I know,  sir,  that  this  work  which  the  presi- 
dent has  undertaken,  and  upon  the  success  of  which  he  has, 
with  his  usual  moral  courage,  staked  the  hard  earned  fruits  of  a 
glorious  life,  is  full  of  difficulty.  I know  well  that  it  will  put 
the  fortitude  and  patriotism  of  his  countrymen  to  the  severest 
test;  but  I am  happy  also  to  know  that  he  has,  in  this  instance, 


as  heretofore,  put  himself  upon  the  fortitude  and  patriotism  o 
a people  who  have  never  yet  failed  him,  or  any  man  who  was 
himself  faithful  to  his  country  in  the  hour  of  peril. 

Of  the  course  which  the  state  which  1 have  the  honor  in  part 
to  represent  here,  will  take  in  this  great  contest,  in  becomes 
me,  forming  so  humble  a part  of  its  voice  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation,  and  known  only  by  the  favors  I have  received  at  its 
hands,  to  speak  with  great  diffidence.  In  the  resolutions  I now 
lay  before  the  senate,  it  has  spoken  for  itself  upon  most  of  the 
points  involved.  As  to  the  others,  I feel  that  my  knowledge  of 
the  character  of  its  people,  and  of  the  known  sentiments  of 
whole  masses  of  its  public  men,  will  justify  me  in  the  confident 
expression  of  an  opinion  that  the  state  will  sustain  the  execu- 
tive to  the'utrnost  in  this  controversy;  and  that  I may  say  to 
those  who  are,  and  long  have  been,  desirous  to  restore  the  con- 
stitution, in  this  regard,  to  its  true  reading,  “now’s  the  day  and 
now’s  the  hour”  for  its  accomplishment.  At  all  events,  I have 
the  right  to  say,  that  I will  place  myself  by  the  side  of  the  presi- 
dent, to  the  full  extent  of  the  views  I have  given,  and  that  I de- 
sire to  stand  or  fall  with  my  constituents,  as  they  shall  deter- 
mine the  result. 

I have  thus  responded,  and  I hope  the  senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts will  allow  fully,  to  so  much  of  his  appeal.  I will  go  on 
sir,  and  cover  the  whole  ground.  He  has  asked,  if  you  will  nei- 
ther recharter  the  present  bank  nor  establish  a new  one,  what 
will  you  do.  As  an  individual,  sir,  and  speaking  for  myself  only, 

I say  I will  sustain  the  executive  branch  of  the  government,  by 
all  the  legal  means  in  my  power,  in  the  effort  now  making  to  sub- 
titute  the  state  banks  instead  of  the  bank  of  the  U.  States,  as  the 
fiscal  agent  of  the  government.  I believe  they  are  fully  compe- 
tent to  the  object.  I am  wholly  unmoved  by  the  alarms  which 
have  been  sounded,  either  as  to  their  insecurity,  or  influence, 
or  any  other  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  their  employment. 

I hold  the  steps  so  far  taken  in  furtherance  of  thi3  object,  well 
warranted  by  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  land,  and  I be- 
lieve that  the  honor  and  best  interests  of  the  country,  imperi- 
ously require  that  they  should  be  fully  sustained  by  the  people, 
and  by  their  representatives  here. 

That  these  vews  are  correct,  it  is  not  of  course  my  intention, 
at  this  time,  to  attempt  to  show.  In  some  stage  of  the  debate 
upon  this  great  subject,  I hope,  to.be  able,  without  trespassing 
upon  the  superior  claims  of  others,  to  have  that  opportunity. 

We  have  been  told,  and  told  emphatically,  that  things  cannot 
remain  as  they  are;  that  the  powers  now  vested  in  and  exercis- 
ed by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  are  too  broad,  and  that  le- 
gislative aid  is  required.  If  I have  not  misunderstood  the  im- 
port of  remarks,  it  has  also  been  told  to  us  that  such  aid  will  be 
withheld.  To  this,  I for  the  present  only  answer  that,  things 
are  now,  in  this  respect,  precisely  as  they  were  before  the  in- 
corporation of  the  present  bank;  that  the  same  powers  which 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  then  had,  he  has  still;  that  by  the 
change  of  the  deposites  from  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  the 
executive  department  of  the  government  has  been  restored  to 
the  control  over  the  places  for  the  safe-keeping  of  the  public 
moneys,  which  it  had  by  law  before  these  moneys  were  deposit- 
ed with  that  institution;  and  that  all  the  law  formerly  existing 
upon  the  subject  is  now  in  full  force  and  wholly  unaltered,  the 
only  effect  of  the  provision  in  the  charter  of  the  bank  being  to 
suspend  their  operation,  until  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
should  order  and  direct  that  the  deposites  be  made  elsewhere 
than  in  the  vaults  of  that  bank.  I further  state,  as  my  opinion  of 
the  law,  that  by  the  act  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  ordering 
a change  of  the  deposites,  and  by  that  act  only,  the  full  power 
of  congress  over  the  whole  subject,  has  been  restored. 

If,  then,  the  powers  of  the  secretary  are  too  broad,  as  the  law 
now  stands,  it  is  the  duty  of  congress  to  Restrict  them;  while,  if 
the  powers  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  government  are  not 
now  fully  adequate  to  the  making  and  executing  of  all  needful 
orders,  rules  and  regulations,  for  the  safe  keeping  and  conve- 
nient management  of  the  public  moneys,  it  is  equally  the  duty 
of  congress  to  legislate  further  upon  the  subject.  And  whether 
congress  do  or  do  not  legislate  in  either  case,  is  a matter  whol- 
ly between  its  members  and  their  constituents,  for  which  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  is  in  no  way  responsible. 

But,  Mr.  President,  while  I am  prepared  to  give  to  this  effort 
of  the  government,  to  make  the  state  banks  our  fiscal  agent  for 
the  safe-keeping  and  convenient  disbursement  of  the  public 
moneys,  a full  support  and  a fair  experiment,  any  effort,  come 
from  what  quarter  it  may,  to  return  to  a hard  money  currency, 
so  far  as  that  can  be  done  by  the  operations  of  the  federal  go- 
vernment, and  consistently  with  the  substantial  interests  of  the 
country,  shall  receive  from  me  a cordial  and  sincere  support; 
and  no  one  would  more  heartily  rejoice  than  myself,  to  meet 
witli  propositions  which  would  render  such  an  effort  in  any  de- 
gree practicable. 

Still  are  we  told  by.  the  senator  from  Massachusetts,  that 
things  cannot  remain  as  they  are;  that  unless  something,  which, 
according  to  his  views  of  the  subject,  would  afford  relief,  be 
done,  the  pressure,  the  distress,  and  the  agitation,  will  continue. 
I have  already  stated  the  source  from  which,  and  from  which 
alone,  in  my  judgment,  the  present  pressure  proceeds.  I have 
stated,  also,  without  reserve,  the  object  which  is,  in  my  opinion, 
intended  to  be  accomplished  by  it.  Of  the  correctness  of  my 
conclusions,  the  senate  and  the  country  must  judge.  If  they 
are,  as  I believe  them  to  be,  well  founded,  it  is  undoubtedly  in 
the  power  of  the  bank  to  continue  the  pressure,  and  consequent- 
ly the  agitation  of  the  public  mind,  to  some  extent,  so  long  as  it 
shall  think  it  to  be  for  its  interest,  and  not  incompatible  with  its 
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safety  to  do  so.  It  is  not  for  me  to  speak  as  with  a knowledge 
of  its  intentions  in  this  respect,  and  tiie  senator  from  Massachu- 
setts disclaims  ail  information  upon  the  point.  I can,  therefore, 
only  state  my  opinion;  and  it  is,  that  the  bank  has  not  entered 
upon  this  bold  measure  without  the  deepest  consideration,  and 
that  it  will  not  abandon  it,  the  design  not  being  accomplished, 
but  upon  the  most  stern  necessity. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  I trust  in  God  that  that  necessity  will 
soon,  very  soon,  be  made  manifest,  by  the  altitude  which  the 
nation  will  assume  towards  this  dar  ing  and  dangerous  institu- 
tion. The  glorious  American  revolution  was  but  resistance  to 
moneyed  power — yes,  sir,  to  the  exercise  of  a moneyed  power, 
without  the  consent,  and  beyond  the  reach,  of  the  people  of  this 
couutry.  To  this  our  fathers  opposed  a stern  apd  uncompro- 
mising resistance.  Appeals  were  made  to  their  fears.  Distress 
in  their  pecuniary  affairs  were  pictured  to  them  in  colors  to 
have  deterred  any  but  the  pure  spirit  of  patriotism  and  love  of 
liberty  which  led  them  forward.  Then  the  pictures  were  not 
imaginary  but  real;  the  distresses  were  not  fancy  but  fact.  The 
country  was  not  then  strong  and  rich  and  prosperous,  but  weak 
and  poor  and  disheartened:  and  still  their  march  was  onward. 
They  armed  themselves  upon  the  side  of  their  country,  and 
stood  by  their  government;  and  when  their  hard  and  perilous 
services  were  paid  in  paper,  worth  a fortieth  or  sixtieth  part  of 
its  nominal  value,  the  representative  of  the  dollar  was  the  dollar 
to  them,  for  it  gave  liberty  to  the  people,  and  freed  them  from 
Che  rule  of  avarice.  And  have  we,  their  immediate  descendants, 
so  soon  lost  their  noble  spirit?  Are  we  to  fold  our  arms  and  obey 
the  dictates  of  a moneyed  power,  not  removed  from  our  soii, 
and  wielded  by  stronger  hands,  but  taking  root  among  us:  a 
power  spoken  into  existence  by  our  breath  and  dependant  upon 
that  breath  for  life  and  being?  Are  our  fears,  our  avarice,  our 
selfish  and  base  passions  to  be  appealed  to,  and  to  compel  us  to 
re-create  this  power,  when  we  are  told  that  the  circulation  of 
the  country  is  in  its  hands?  That  the  institutions  established 
by  all  the  independent  states  of  the  confederacy  are  subject  to 
its  control,  and  exist  only  by  its  clemency?  When  we  see  it 
setting  itself  up  against  the  government  and  vaunting  its  power? 
throwing  from  its  doors  our  representatives  placed  at  its  board, 
and  pronouncing  them  unskilful,  ungenteel  or  incorrigible? 
Nay,  Mr.  President,  when  it  lays  upon  our  tables  in  this  cham- 
ber, its  annunciation  to  the  public,  classing  the  president  of  the 
United  States  with  counterfeiters  and  felons,  and  declaring,  that 
as  kindred  subjects,  both  should  receive  like  treatment  at  its 
hands?  I say,  sir,  are  we  to  be  driven  by  our  fears  to  recharter 
such  an  institution,  with  such  evidences  of  its  power,  and  of  its 
disposition  to  use  that  power,  laying  before  us  authenticated  by 
the  bank  itself!  Are  we  to  do  this  after  the  question  has  been 
referred  to  the  people  of  the  country,  fully  argued  before  them, 
and  their  decision  pronounced  against  the  bank,  and  in  favor  of 
the  president,  by  a majority  such  as  has  never  before  in  this  go- 
vernment marked  the  result  of  a contest  at  the  ballot  boxes? 

Gentlemen  talk  of  revolutions  in  progress.  When  this  action 
shall  take  place  in  the  American  congress,  then  indeed  will  a 
revolution  have  been  accomplished; — then  will  your  constitu- 
tion have  been  yielded'  up  to  fear  and  favor,  and  your  legislation 
be  the  sic  valo,sic  jubeo,  of  a bank.  But,  Mr.  President,  I do 
not  distress  myself  with  any  such  forebodings.  I know  the 
crisis  will  be  trying,  and  1 know  too,  that  the  spirit  and  patriot- 
ism of  the  people  will  be  equal  to  the  trial.  As  I read  the  indi- 
cations of  public  opinion,  I see  clearly  that  the  true  question  is 
understood  by  the  country,  and  that  it  is  assuming  an  attitude 
towards  the  bank  which  the  occasion  calls  for.  Be  assured, 
sir,  whatever  nice  distinctions  may  be  drawn  here  as  to  the 
share  of  influence,  which  expressions  of  the  popular  will  upon 
such  a subject  are  entitled  to  from  us,  it  is  possible  for  that  will 
to  assume  a constitutional  shape  which  the  senate  cannot  mis- 
understand, and  understanding,  will  not  unwisely  resist.  The 
country,  Mr.  President,  has  approved  of  the  course  of  the  exe 
culive,  in  his  attempts  to  relieve  us  from  the  corrupt  and  cor- 
rupting power  and  influence  of  a national  bank,  and  it  will  sus- 
tain him  in  the  experiment  now  making  to, substitute  the  state 
institutions  for  such  a fiscal  agent.  I have  the  fullest  confi- 
dence in  the  ultimate  and  complete  success  of  the  trial,  but 
should  it  not  prove  satisfactory  to  the  country,  it  will  then  be 
time  enough  to  resort  to  the  conceded  powers  of  congress,  or  to 
ask  from  the  people  what,  until  every  other  experiment  be  fair- 
ly and  fully  tried,  they  will  never  grant,  the  power  to  establish 
a national  bank. 

Mr.  Webster  then  rose,  and  expressed  a wish  to  say  a few 
words.  The  observations  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  he 
considered  as  full  of  the  most  portentous  import.  He  consider- 
ed the  declarations  which  had  been  made  this  morning,  as  con- 
veying the  settled  purpose  of  the  administration,  on  the  great 
questions  which  now  agitated  the  public  mind. 

Mr.  Wright  rose  to  explain  that  he  had  given  his  opinions  as 
an  individual,  and  that  he  had  no  authority  to  express  the  views 
of  the  administration. 

Mr.  Webster  said  he  perfectly  well  understood  all  the  gentle- 
man’s disclaimers  and  demurrers.  But  it  was  from  the  station 
of  the  gentleman,  and  from  his  relations,  that  he  had  adopted 
the  conclusion,  that  every  word  spoken  by  the  gentleman  had 
been  well  considered,  and  the  subject  of  deliberation  with  him- 
Belf  and  with  others. 

Here  then  was  an  annunciation  to  the  whole  country,  in  which 
two  things  were  plainly  set  forth.  1st,  That  the  present  system 
— if  system  it  was  to  be  called— or  state  of  things,  was  to  re- 
main unaltered;  that  is,  that  the  public  money  was  to  remain 


under  the  present  disposition  of  the  treasury,  and  the  whole  of 
the  public  revenue  to  be  hereafter  collected  by  the  fiscal  agency 
of  the  banks  selected  by  the  secretary.  That  was  the  first  point. 
The  gentleman  had  submitted  it  to  the  senate  as  his  explica- 
tion, and  had  declared  his  determination  to  support  the  admi- 
nistration in  carrying  it  through;  and  the  gentleman  would  not 
have  adopted  the  explication  without  knowing  the  sentiments 
of  the  administration  concerning  it.  There  was  no  plan  for  the 
reference  of  the  whole  matter  to  congress.  There  seemed  to 
be  no  intention  to  adopt  any  system  under  the  prescription  of 
law.  The  effect  of  a legal  provision  would  be  to  place  the  pub- 
lic deposites  beyond  the  power  of  daily  change,  according  to 
the  caprice  of  an  executive  officer,  by  directing  and  fixing  the 
place  where  they  slibuld  remain.  But  it  was  now  announced 
that  an  experiment  was  to  be  tried,  and  nothing  further  was  to 
be  done  until  the  failure  of  that  experiment. 

There  was  another  thing  which  he  had  learned,  because  it 
was  the  gentleman’s  opinion,  and  he  had  the  means  of  enforc- 
ing his  opinion,  and  they  with  whom  he  had  conferred,  and 
with  whom  he  acted,  have  the  means  to  enforce  their  opinions, 
that  they  intend  to  direct  against  the  bank  the  faults  which  are 
now  every  where  ascribed  to  the  government.  It  was  to  be  as- 
serted here,  and  made  the  topic  of  declamation  every  where, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  removal  of  the  deposites,  if  the  bank 
had  not  acted  badly,  there  would  have  been  no  pressure  on  the 
country.  The  object  was  to  divert  the  complaint  from  the  go- 
vernment, and  to  fix  it  upon  the  bank.  He  saw  this  intention 
with  great  pain,  and  he  felt  himself  urged  to  make  one  or  two 
iemarks. 

The  gentleman  had  said,  that  new  honors  were  to  be  gained 
by  the  president,  from  the  act  which  he  was  about  to  accom- 
plish. That  he  was  to  bring  back  legislation  to  its  original  li- 
mits, and  that  congress  had  no  power  to  create  a national  bank. 
He  would  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  congress  could  not  char- 
ter a bank  in  this  little  district,  which  should  operate  every 
where  throughout  the  union?  Not  the  constitutional  power  to 
create  a bank!  On  what  did  this  power  rest?  It  was  merely  a 
power  which  was  granted  and  exercised  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying its  other  powers  into  effect.  A fiscal  agent  was  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  the  government,  and  congress,  under  the 
general  authority  conferred  upon  it,  could  create  that  fiscal  agent 
in  a bank.  This  the  gentleman  had  denied,  and  had  said  that 
it  was  not  competent,  to  congress  to  create  a fiscal  agent  for  it- 
self, but  that  it  might  employ,  as  fiscal  agents,  institutions  not 
created  by  itself,  but  by  others,  and  which  were  without  the 
control  of  congress.  It  was  admitted  that  the  fiscal  agent  was 
necessary,  and  that  congress  had  the  power  to  employ  it,  but 
congress  could  not  create  it,  but  must  take  such  agents  as  were 
already  created.  He  did  not  know  where  the  gentleman  could 
find  hig  authority  for  placing  the  public  money  in  the  state 
banks.  But,  if  there  were  no  state  banks,  as  the  gentleman  ad- 
mitted the  necessity  of  a bank,  the  gentleman  could  not  hold 
such  discordant  opinions  as  to  assert  that  congress  should,  in 
that  case,  create  a bank.  For  himself,  he  confessed  he  was  too 
obtuse  to  see  the  distinction  between  creating  a bank  for  the 
use  of  the  government,  and  taking  institutions  which  were  al- 
ready created.  To  make  and  to  use,  to  make  and  to  hire,  could 
create  no  differences,  except  that  every  consideration  of  pro- 
priety, and  expediency,  and  convenience,  would  require  that 
congress  should  make  a bank  which  would  suit  its  own  pur- 
poses and  answer  its  own  ends,  and  not  use  other  banks  which 
were  not  created  with  any  such  views,  and  over  which  it  could 
exercise  no  control. 

On  two  or  three  other  points  he  wished  to  say  a word.  The 
gentleman  differed  from  him  as  to  the  degree  of  pressure  on  the 
country.  He  had  admitted,  that  in  some  parts,  there  was  some 
pressure.  In  large  cities,  he  admitted,  there  might  be  some, 
but  that  every  where  else  the  pressure  was  limited,  would  soon 
be  over,  and  was  greatly  exaggerated.  This  was  all  matter  of 
opinion.  It  was  capable  of  no  proof  or  disproof.  The  avenues 
of  knowledge  were  open  to  all.  He  could  only  say  that  he  dif- 
fered from  the  gentleman  on  this  point.  For  the  last  few  weeks, 
as  he  had  inferred  from  the  letters  he  daily  received,  the  pres- 
sure had  been  gradually  increasing,  and  he  saw  no  chance  of  its 
diminution,  if  no  measures  of  relief  were  adopted  by  the  go- 
vernment. 

But  the  gentleman  had  ascribed  motives.  A political  crime, 
it  seems,  had  been  committed!  The  gentleman  was  mistaken! 
It  was  to  bring  the  administration  into  disfavor,  that  the  re- 
moval of  the  deposites  was  thus  strongly  censured!  The  gen- 
tleman must  have  been  aware  that,  notwithstanding  the  great 
vote  by  which  the  New  York  resolutions  were  carried,  there 
were  many  and  as  ardent  friends  of  the  president,  as  were  to 
be  found  any  where,  who  exceedingly  regretted  the  measure. 
On  this  floor  there  had  been,  for  many  weeks,  as  interesting  a 
debate  on  this  subject  as  had  been  heard  for  these  twenty  years, 
and  he  had  not  heard,  among  all  who  had  supported  the  admi- 
nistration, a single  senator  say  that  he  approved  the  removal  of 
the  deposites.  He  had  only  heard  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
approach  that  point,  and  he  did  not  contend  that  it  was  a wise 
act.  The  gentleman  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Rives),  not  now  in 
his  seat,  had  not  advocated  the  wisdom  of  the  measure.  He 
had  not  met  with  twenty  individuals,  out  of  congress,  who  ex- 
pressed an  approval  of  it — not  among  the  many  thousands  whose 
opinions  he  had  heard,  twenty  who  would  say  that  it  was  a wise 
course;  but  he  had  heard  individuals  of  ample  means  declare, 
^hat  they  would  rather  have  made  great  sacrifices  themselves, 
than  that  the  deposites  should  have  been  removed. 
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But  it  was  charged  that  the  motive  of  these  movements  on 
account  of  the  pressure  on  the  country,  was  to  bring  the  presi 
dent  into  disgrace.  This  was  a great  mistake.  Every  body  was 
not  a politician.  The  mind  of  every  man  in  the  country  was 
not  occupied  about  subverting  one  administration,  and  setting 
up  another.  The  gentleman  had  done  great  injustice  to  the 
people.  He  himself  knew  thatgreat  injustice  was  thus  done  to 
the  memorialists  from  Boston,  some  of  whom  were  very  ardent 
friends  of  the  president,  and  who  could  have  been  influenced 
by  no  such  motive  as  was  attributed  to  them. 

But,  in  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  bank,  he  thought  he 
heard  yesterday  something  from  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, indicative  of  the  intention  to  direct  the  hostility  of  the 
country  against  the  bank,  on  account  of  the  public  distress.  It 
was  the  duty  of  the  government  to  iiave  foreseen  the  conse- 
quences of  the  removal  of  the  deposites;  and  gentlemen  had  no 
right  to  say  that  the  institution  had  caballed  against  the  govern- 
ment, and  thus  brought  on  itself  the  great  risk  which  must  re- 
sult from  bringing  the  whole  hostility  of  the  government  on  its 
property  and  character.  The  government  had  placed  itself  in 
an  extraordinary  position  to  the  country,  by  the  removal  of  the 
deposites,  and  also  to  the  currency  of  the  country.  The  law 
provided  a protection  for  the  credit  and  currency  of  the  country; 
but  we  had  seen  the  executive  government  breaking  down  the 
national  currency.  We  had  seen  the  institution  assailed,  which, 
by  law,  was  provided  to  supply  the  revenue.  Was  not  that  a 
new  course?  Did  the  recollection  of  the  gentleman  furnish  any 
such  instance?  What  institution  could  stand  against  such  hos- 
tility? The  bank  of  England  could  not  have  stood  against  it  a 
single  hour.  The  bank  of  France  would  have  perished  at  the 
first  hostile  breath  of  the  administration.  But  the  bank  of  the 
United  Slates  had  well  sustained  its  credit  under  every  disad- 
vantage, and  had  ample  means  to  sustain  it  to  the  end.  What 
had  the  bank  done?  The  gentleman  from  New  York,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  had  alleged  that  it  was  not  be- 
cause of  the  removal  of  the  deposites,  that  there  was  any  pres- 
sure in  the  country.  It  was  charged  by  the  latter,  that  the  bank 
had  begun  to  curtail  its  discounts  before  the  removal  of  the  de- 
posites, and  at  a time  when  it  was  only  expected  that  they 
would  be  removed.  Did  not  the  bank,  by  taking  this  course, 
prove  that  it  foresaw  correctly  what  was  to  take  place;  and, 
because  it  adopted  a course  of  preparation,  in  order  to  break 
the  blow  which  was  about  to  fall  upon  it,  this  was  to  be  also 
added  to  the  grave  catalogue  of  its  offences.  The  bank,  it 
seemed,  had  curtailed  to  the  amount  of  nine  millions.  Had 
she,  indeed?  And  was  it  not  merely  that  amount  of  deposites 
which  the  government  had  withdrawn?  The  bank,  then,  had 
exactly  curtailed  so  much  as  the  government  had  drawn  away 
from  it.  No  other  bank  in  the  world  could  have  gone  on  with 
so  small  a curtailment.  While  public  confidence  was  diminish- 
ing all  around  the  bank,  it  only  curtailed  just  as  much  as  it  had 
lost  by  the  act  of  the  government.  The  bank  would  have  been 
justified,  even  without  the  withdrawal  of  the  deposites,  in  cat- 
tailing  its  discounts  gradually,  and  continuing  to  do  so  to  the 
end  of  its  charter.  The  government  had  refused  to  recharter  it. 
—its  term  of  existence  was  rapidly  shortening;  one  of  the  last 
acts  it  could  perforin  was  its  collections,  and  the  procet  s of  col 
lection  ought  to  have  commenced.  It  would  have,  therefore, 
been  its  duty  to  begin  its  curtailments. 

He  hoped  that  he  had  not  been  misunderstood  in  his  remarks 
the  other  morning.  The  gentleman  from  New  York  had  repre- 
sented him  as  saying:  that  it  was  not  the  removal  of  the  depo- 
sites which  had  caused  the  public  distress.  What  he  had  said 
was,  that,  if  the  government  had  required  twice  nine  millions 
for  its  service,  the  withdrawal  of  that  amount  from  the  bank, 
without  any  interruption  of  the  good  understanding  between 
the  government  and  the  bank,  would  not  have  caused  this  pres- 
sure. Every  thing  turned  on  the  circumstances  under  Which 
the  withdrawal  was  made.  If  public  confidence  was  not  sha- 
ken, all  was  well;  but,  if  it  was,  all— all  was  difficulty  and  dis- 
tress. 

Again:  a word  on  the  subject  of  motive.  It  was  said  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  that  government  had  no  design 
against  the  bauk.  that  it  only  desired  to  withdraw  the  public 
deposites.  Yet,  in  the  very  paper  submitted  to  congress  by  the 
executive  department,  the  bank  is  described  as  unconstitution- 
al— as  having  broken  its  charter — violated  its  obligations,  and 
that  its  very  existence  was  dangerous  to  the  country!  Was  not 
all  this  calculated  to  injure  the  character  of  the  bank?  The 
bank  had  its  foreign  connections,  and  was  much  engaged  in  the 
business  of  foreign  exchanges;  and  what  would  be  thought  at 
Paris  and  London,  when  they  saw  all  these  allegations  made 
by  the  government  against  a bank,  in  which  they  had  always 
reposed  the  highest  confidence.  Did  not  this  injure  its  reputa- 
tion? Did  it  not  compel  it  to  take  a defensive  attitude?  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  had  talked  about  the  power  in  the 
country  to  put  down  the  bank;  and  about  doing  as  our  fathers 
did  in  the  time  of  the  revolution;  and  had  called  on  the- people 
to  rise  and  put  down  this  money  power,  as  our  ancestors  had 
put  down  the  oppressive  rule  of  Great  Britain.  AH  this  was 
well  enough  calculated  to  produee  the  effect  which  was  intend- 
ed abroad:  but  it  was  very  wide  of  the  true  question:  and  lie 
would  venture  a prediction  now,  that  the  longer  gentlemen  pur- 
sued the  experiment  which  they  devised,  of  collecting  the  pub 
lie  revenue  by  the  state  banks,  the  more  perfectly  would  they 
be  satisfied  that  it  could  not  succeed.  The  gentleman  had  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  led  away  by  false  analogies.  He  said,  that, 


when  this  bank  expired,  there  would  be  the  same  laws  as  ex- 
isted when  the  old  bank  expired.  Now,  would  it  not  be  the  in- 
ference of  every  wise  man,  that  there  would  also  be  the  same 
inconveniences  as  there  was  then?  He  then  drew  a picture  of 
the  condition  of  things  when  the  government  found  it  necessa- 
ry to  charter  the  old  bank  in  1791,  which  expired  in  1811.  The 
war  came  on  the  next  year.  The  state  banks  all  then  stopped 
specie  payments:  and  before  the  war  had  continued  twelve 
months,  there  was  a proposition  for  a United  States  bank;  and 
this  proposal  was  renewed  year  after  year.  Who  supported 
this  proposition?  The  very  individuals  who  had  opposed  the 
former  bank,  and  who  now  desired  to  have  such  an  institution. 
They  took  the  bank.  The  cessation  of  the  war  did  not  do  away 
with  the  necessity  for  its  continuance.  It  has  been  verified,  by 
experience,  that  the  bank  is  as  necessary  in  time  of  peace  as  in 
war,  and,  perhaps,  more  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitat- 
ing the  commercial  operations  of  the  country.  It  had  now  been 
alleged  that  we  are  to  be  left  in  the  same  condition,  as  to  laws, 
as  when  the  old  bank  expired,  and,  of  course,  that  we  are  to  be 
subjected  to  the  same  inconveniences.  For  the  convenience 
of  the  government  and  of  the  country,  there  must  be  some  bank, 
and  he  should  wish  to  hear  the  views  of  the  administration  as 
to  this  point.  He  was  not  so  wedded  to  this  bank  as  not  to  be 
willing  to  hear  any  other  plan  which  human  ingenuity  might 
devise,  if  any  other  feasible  scheme  could  be  devised. 

The  bank  currency  had  heretofore  been  circulated  every 
where;  it  met  the  wants  of  every  one;  it  was  convenient  and 
safe.  It  was  impossible  for  congress  to  enact  a certain  value 
on  the  paper  of  the  state  banks.  They  might  say  that  these 
banks  were  entitled  to  credit;  but  they  could  not  legislate  them 
into  the  opinion  and  faith  of  the  public.  These  must  take  their 
own  course.  It  could  never  happen  that  the  New  York  notes 
would  be  at  par  value  in  Louisiana,  or  that  the  notes  of  the 
Louisiana  banks  would  be  at  par  in  New  York.  The  law  had 
now  constituted  a uniform  medium  of  value  every  where;  and 
he  would  say  that  there  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  whole  world 
another  institution  like  the  bank  of  the  United  States.  There 
was  no  instance  of  a bank,  whose  paper  had  spread  over  so 
wide  a surface  of  country,  and  wras  every  where  of  such  equal 
value.  How  could  it  be  that  a number  of  state  banks,  reaching 
over  2,000  miles  of  country,  subject  to  be  controlled  only  by 
state  legislatures  and  state  tribunals,  without  the  possibility  of 
any  general  concert  of  action,  could  be  maintained  as  an  ade- 
quate substitute  for  such  a bank?  It  could  not  be.  He  saw,  in 
the  doctrines  which  had  been  advanced  to  day,  only  new  dis- 
tress-and  disaster,  new  insecurity,  and  more  danger  to  proper- 
ty, than  the  country  had  experienced  for  many  years;  because 
it  was  in  vain  to  talk  about  the  occupations  of  industry  unless 
property  was  made  secure,  or  of  the  value  of  labor  unless  its 
recompense  was  safe.  But  an  opportunity  would  occur  for  re- 
suming this  subject  hereafter. 

A word  or  two  on  another  subject.  It  had  been  said  by  him, 
on  a former  day,  that  this  question  did  not  necessarily  draw 
after  it.  the  question  of  rechartering  the  United  States  bank.  It 
left  thaLquestion  for  future  adjustment.  But  the  present  ques- 
tion involved  high  political  considerations,  which  he  was  not 
now  about  to  discuss.  If  the  question  of  the  removal  of  the 
deposites  were  not  now  taken  into  view,  gentlemen  would  be 
bound  to  vote  on  the  resolutions  of  the  senator  from  Kentucky, 
as  to  the  power  which  had  been  claimed  and  exercised.  The 
question  then  was  not  as  to  the  bank.  But  he  would  repeat, 
that,  however  gentlemen  might  flatter  themselves,  if  it  should 
aot  be  settled  that  the  deposites  were  to  be  restored,  nothing 
would  be  settled,  and  negative  resolutions  would  not  tranquil- 
ize  the  country  into  quiescence  and  repose.  The  question  was 
before  the  country;  all  agreed  that  it  must  be  settled  by  the 
country.  He  regretted  that  topics  were  mixed  up  with  the 
question  which  could  prevent  it  from  being  submitted  to  the 
calm  judgment  of  the  people.  Yet  he  had  entire  faith  in. public 
sentiment.  Events  were  occurring  daily,  which  would  make 
the  people  think  for  themselves.  The  industrious,  the  enter- 
prising, would  see  the  danger  which  surrounded  them,  and 
would  awake.  Then  he  should  be  satisfied.  If  the  majority 
of  the  people  should  then  say  there  was  no  necessity  for  a con- 
tinuance of  this  sound  and  universal  currency,  he  would  ac- 
quiesce in  the  judgment,  because,  he  could  do  no  other  than 
acquiesce.  But  if  the  gentleman  from  New  York  was  right  in 
his  reading  of  the  prognostics,  and  public  opinion  should  settle 
down  in  that  way,  and  it  should  be  determined  here  that  the 
public  money  and  the  public  currency  were  to  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  twenty  (bur  state  sovereignties,  entrusted  with  ab- 
solute power  over  the  whole  subject,  this  he  would  say,  that 
one,  and  not  a powerless  one,  of  the  bonds  of  the  union  was 
dissolved. 

Mr.  Webster  concluded  with  a reference  to  the  condition  of 
the  country,  before  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution, 
when  the  states  were  anxious  to  rid  themselves  of  the  difficulty 
and  responsibility  which  attached  to  them,  in  consequence  of 
their  power  over  the  currency;  and  stated  that  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution  was  desired  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  a 
state  of  things  so  justly  described  by  one  of  the  fathers  of  the 
constitution,  as  an  unnatural  condition  of  the  country — when 
the  debtor  was  relentlessly  pursuing  his  creditor,  and  threaten- 
ed him  with  the  ruin  of  payment. 

[Mr.  Chambers  followed,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Tall- 
madge — but,  we  eannot  give  up  more  space  to  this  debate  in  Hie 
present,  sheet.  Mr.  Wright's  speed)  is  copied  from  the  “Globe,” 
and  two  or  three  errors  pointed  out  have  been  corrected  by  us.] 
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TWENTY-THIRD  CONGRESS— FIRST  SESSION. 

SENATE. 

January  31.  After  some  strong  remarks  on  the  state  of  the 
country,  and  with  reference  to  Mr.  Wright’s  speech  on  the  pre- 
ceding day,  and  the  “tremendous  veto  power,”  &c. 

Mr.  Poindexter  submitted  the  following  resolutions,  which 
were  read,  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

Resolved,  That  the  resolutions  of  the  legislature  of  New  York, 
presented  to  the  senate,  be  referred  to  the  committee  on  finance, 
to  which  has  been  referred  sundry  other  petitions,  memorials 
and  resolutions  on  the  subject  of  the  removal  of  the  public  de- 
posites  from  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  and  placing  them  in 
certain  state  banks,  by  the  orders  of  the  president  of.the  United 
States. 

Resolved,  That  said  committee  be  instructed  to  inquire  into 
the  present  condition  of  the  currency  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  effects  of  said  removal  of  the  deposiles  on  the  same.  • 

Resolved,  That  said  committee  be  instructed  to  inquire  into 
the  facts  and  circumstances  which  are  alleged  to  have  rendered 
said  removal  of  the  deposites  necessary  and  proper  at  the  time 
the  order  was  given  for  that  purpose;  and  also  into  the  legal  and 
constitutional  power  of  the  president  of  the  United  States  to  di- 
rect and  control  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  in  the  perform- 
ance of  special  duties,  confided  to  the  discretion  of  that  officer 
by  law;  as  connected  with  the  power  of  appointment,  and  re- 
moval of  the  heads  of  the  several  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

Resolved,  That  the  said  committee  be  further  instructed  to 
inquire  whether  the  present  distress  and  embarrassments  of  the 
mercantile  community,  and  the  pressure  experienced  through- 
out the  country,  by  the  sudden  depression  in  the  prices  of  agri- 
cultural products,  and  every  branch  of  industry,  and  also  into 
the  causes  which  have  produced  these  results,  and  the  means, 
if  any,  by  which  they  may  be  averted. 

Resolved,  That  the  said  committee  be  authorised,  in  the  in- 
quiries aforesaid,  to  send  for  such  persons  and  papers  as  they 
may  dfeem  necdssary  to  the  investigation  of  the  matters  referred 
to  them  by  the  preceding  resolution. 

The  New  York  resolutions  being  called  up,  Mr.  Webster  rose, 
and  replied  to  some  of  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Tallmadge,  and 
further  explained  his  views  of  the  present  state  of  things,  at 
considerable  length.  We  can  only  give  the  concluding  para- 
graphs, and  prefer  them  because  they  have  a direct  bearing  on 
Mr.  Wright’s  speech,  which  is  inserted  at  full  length  in  preced- 
ing pages— 

Mr.  Webster  said,  there  was  one  remark  made  by  the  fionora 
ble  member  from  New  York  who  spoke  first,  (Mr.  Wright),  but 
I htn  sure  he  did  not  intend  to  carry  with  it  any  thing  of  an  im 
proper  character,  doubtless  meaning  it  as  admonitory;  and  yei, 
the  gentleman  has  expressed  himself  in  terms  which,  perhaps, 
he  will  think  should  hav.e  been  worded,  with  something  more  of 
care.  The  public  treasury  of  the  United  States  in  entrusted  to 
our  care;  the  government  of  the  United  States  is  entrusted  to 
those  appointed  to  administer  it.  Our  days  are  numbered,  and 
ought  to  be  finished,  if- we  receive  government  from  any  other 
quarter.  [ care  not  in  what  form  the  expressions  of  public  sen- 
timent shall  arrive  at  the  capitol,  I open  my  mind,  and  convic- 
tion, and  attention  to  them  all.  I respept  what  is  said  by  legis- 
lators; I respect  what  is  said  by  voluntary  assemblages  of  the 
people;  I respect  what  is  said  by  individuals  in  their  corres-' 
pondence.  I desire  to  keep  open,  broad  and  wide,  all  the  ave- 
nues that  may  bring  public  opinion  within  our  reach.  I think  it 
salutary  and  necessary  to  hear  public  opinion:  I care  not  how 
distinct— how  loud  it  is  heard  within  the  walls  of  the  capitol; 
but  it  must  come  as  public  opinion;  it  must  come  as  from  citi- 
zens of  the  country,  living  under  its  laws,  and  who  address 
themselves  to  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  congress.  It  must 
not  come  in  any  other  tone.  The  remark  of  the  honorable 
member  is  this: 

“Be  assured,  sir,  whatever  nice  distinctions  maybe  drawn 
here  as  to  the  show  of  influence,  which  expressions  of  the  po- 
pular will  upon  such  a subject  are  entitled  to  from  us,  it  is  pos- 
sible for  that  will  to  assume  a constitutional  shape  which  the 
senate  cannot  misunderstand,  and  understanding,  will  not  un- 
wisely resist.” 

[Mr.  Wright  said,  it  should  have  been  a.  share  of  influence.] 

Mr.  Webster  resumed:  That  does  not  alter  the  sense.  What 
I mean  to  say  is — I hope  he  meant  the  popular  will,  for  we 
do  not  recognise  or  receive  impressions  through  other  organs, 
“such  as  the  senate  cannot  misunderstand,  arid,  understanding, 
will  not  unwisely  resist.”  I am  sure  he  did  not  mean  it,  and 
therefore  I pass  from  the  subject. 

Mr.  President,  I wish  to  say  a word  on  another  topic.  This 
is  an  eventful  moment.  On  the  great  questions  which  occupy 
us,  we  all  look  for  some  decisive  movement  of  public  opinion. 
As  I wish  that  movement  to  be  free,  intelligent  and  unbiassed— 
the  true  manifestation  of  the  public  will — I desire  to  prepare 
the  country  for  another  assault,  which  I perceive  is  about  to  be 
made,  on  popular  prejudice — another  attempt  to  obscure  all 
distinct  views  of  the  public  good — to  overwhelm  all  patriotism, 
and  all  enlightened  self  interest,  by  loud  cries  against  false  dan- 
ger, and  by  exciting  the  passions  of  one  class  against  another.  I 
am  not  mistaken  in  the  omen— I see  the  magazine  whence  the 
weapons  of  this  warfare  are  to  be  drawn.  I already  bear  the 
din  of  the  hammering  of  arms,  preparatory  to  the  combat.  They 
may  be  such  arms,  perhaps,  as  reason,  and  justice,  and  honest 
patriotism,  cannot  resist.  Every  effort  at  resistance,  it  is  pos 


sible,  may  be  feeble  and  powerless;  but,  for  one,  I shall  make 
an  effort— an  effort  to  be  begun  now,  and  to  be  carried  on  and 
continued  with  untiring  zeal,  till  the  end  of  the  contest  comes. 

Sir,  I see  in  those  vehicles  which  carry  to  the  people  senti- 
ments from  high  places,  plain  declarations  that  the  present  con- 
troversy is  but  a strife  between  one  part  of  the  community 
and  another.  1 hear  it  boasted  as  the  unfailing  security,  the 
solid  ground,  never  to  be  shaken,  on  which  recent  measures 
rest,  that  the  poor  naturally  hate  tlie  rich.  I know,  that  uuder 
the  shade  of  the  roofs  of  the  capitol,  within  the  last  twenty-four 
hours— among  men  sent  here  to  devise  means  for  the  public 
safety  and  the  public  good— it  has  been  vaunted  forth  as  matter 
of  boast  and  triumph,  that  one  cause  existed,  powerful  enough 
to  support  every  thing,  and  to  defend  every  thing,  and  that  was 
— the  natural  hatred  of  the  jjoor  to  the  rich. 

Sir,  I pronounce  the  author  of  such  sentiments  to  be  guilty 
of  attempting  a detestable  fraud  on  the  community.  A double 
fraud;  fraud,  which  is  to  cheat  men  out  of  their  property,  and 
out  of  the  earnings  of  their  labor,  by  first  cheating  them  out  of 
their^understandings. 

ufhe  natural  hatred  of  the  poor  to  the  rich!”  Sir,  it  shall  not 
be  till  the  last  moment  of  my  existence — it  shall  be  only  when 
I am  drawn  to  the  verge  of  oblivion— when  I shall  cease  to 
have  respect  or  affection  for  any  thing  on  earth,  that  I will  be- 
lieve the  people  of  the  United  states  capable  of  being  effectually 
deluded,  cajoled  and  driven  about  in  herds , by  such  abominable 
frauds  as  this.  If  they  shall  sink  to  that  point — if  they  so  far 
cease  to  be  men,  thinking  men,  intelligent  men— as  to  yield  to 
such  pretences  and  such  clamor,  they  will  be  slaves  already; 
slaves  to  their  own  passions— slaves  to  the  fraud  and  knavery 
of  pretended  friends.  They  will  deserve  to  be  blotted  out  of 
all  the  records  of  freedom:  they  ought  not  to  dishonor  the  cause 
of  self  government,  by  attempting  to  exercise  it:  they  ought  to 
keep  their  u worthy  hands  entirely  off'  from  the  cause  of  re- 
publican liberty,  if  they  are  capable  of  being  the  victims  of 
artifices  so  shallow — of  tricks  so  stale,  so  thread- bare,  so  often 
practised,  so  much  worn  out,  on  serfs  and  slaves;  and  the  vic- 
tims, too,  of  wicked  and  nefarious  designs,  so  thinly  cloaked — 
designs,  deep  in  purpose  and  in  wickedness,  but  shallow  in 
their  pretences. 

“ The  natural  hatred  of  the  poor  against  the  rich!”,  “The 
danger  of  a moneyed  aristocracy!”  “A  power  as  great  and 
dangerous  as  that  resisted  by  the  revolution!”  “A  call  to  a 
new  Declaration  of  Independence!” 

Sir,  I admonish  the  people  against  the  objects  of  outcries  like 
these.  I admonish  every  industrious  laborer  in  the  country  to 
be  on  his  guard  against  such  delusion.  I tell  him,  the  attempt 
as  to  play  oft'  his  passions  against  his  interests,  and  to  prevail 
on  him,  in  the  name  of  liberty,  to  destroy  all  the  fruits  of  liber- 
ty; in  the  name  of  patriotism,  to  injure  and  afflict  bis  country; 
and  in  the  name  of  his  own  independence,  to  destroy  that  very 
independence,  and  make  him  a bdggar  and  a slave.  Has  he  a 
dollar?  he  is  advised  to  do  that  which  will  destroy  half  its  value. 
Has  he  hands  to  labor?  iet  him  rather  fold  them  and  sit  still, 
than  be  pushed  on,  by  fraud  and  artifice,  to  do  what  will  ren- 
der Iris  labor  useless  and  hopeless. 

Sir,  the  very  man,  of  all  others,  who  has  the  deepest  interest 
in  a sound  currency,  and  who  suffers  most  by  mischievous  le- 
gislation in  money  matters,  is  the  man  who  earns  his  daily 
bread  by  his  daily  toil.  A decayed  currency,  sudden  change  of 
prices,  paper  money,  fading  between  morning  and  noon,  and 
fading  still  lower  between  noon  and  night:  when  all  these 
things  exist,  it  is  the  very  harvest  time  of  speculators,  and  of 
the  w'hole  race  of  those  who  are  at  once  idle  and  crafty;  and  of 
that  other  race — the  Catilines  of  ail  limes— marked,  so  as  to  be 
known  forever  by  one  stroke  of  the  historian’s  pen,  greedy  of 
other  men’s  property  and  prodigal  of  their  own.  Capitalists, 
too,  may  outlive  such  times.  They  may  either  prey  oh  the 
earnings  of  labor,  by  their  cent,  per  cent,  or  they  may  hoard. 
But  the  laboring  man,  what  can  lie  hoard?  Preying  on  nobody, 
he  becomes  the  prey  of  all.  His  property  is  in  bis  bands.  Ills 
reliance,  his  fund,  his  productive  freehold,  his  all,  is  his  labor. 
Whether  he  work  on  his  own  small  capital,  or  on  another’s, 
his  living  is  still  earned  by  his  industry;  and  when  the  money 
of  the  country  becomes  depreciated  and  debased,  whether  it  be 
adulterated  coin,  or  paper  without  credit,  that  industry  is  rob- 
bed of  its  reward.  He  then  labors  for  a country  whose  laws 
cheat  him  out  of  his  bread.  I would  say  to  every  owner  of 
every  quarter  section  of  land  in  the  west,  i would  say  to  every 
man  in  the  east,  who  follows  his  own  plough,  and  to  every  me- 
chanic, artizan  and  laborer,  in  every  city  in  the  country — l 
would  say  to  every  man,  every  where,  who  wishes,  by  honest 
means,  to  gain  an  honest  living:  “Beware  of  wolves  in  sheep’s 
clothing:  whoever  attempts,  under  whatever  popular  cry,  to 
shake  the  stability  of  the  public  currency,  bring  on  distress  in 
money  matters,  and  drive  the  country  into  paper  money,  stabs 
your  interest  and  your  happiness  to  the  heart.” 

The  herd  of  hungry  wolves,  who  live  on  other  men’s  earn- 
ings, will  rejoice  in  such  a state  of  tilings.  A system  which  ab- 
sorbs into  their  pockets  the  fruits  of  other  men’s  industry,  is  the 
very  system  for  them.  A government  that  produces  or  counte- 
nances uncertainty,  fluctuations,  violent  risings  and  fallings, 
and  finally  paper-money,  is  a government  exactly  after  (heir 
own  heart.  Hence,  these  men  are  always  for  change.  They 
will  never  let  well  enough  alone.  A condition  of  public  affairs, 
in  which  property  is  secure,  industry-certain  of  its  reward,  and 
every  man  secure  in  his  own  hard  earned  gains,  is  no  paradise 
for  them.  Give  them  just  the  reverse  of  this  state  of  things— 
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bring  on  change,  and  change  after  change — let  it  not  be  known 
to-day  what  will  be  the  value  of  property  to-morrow— tet  no 
man  be  able  to  say,  whether  the  money  in  his  pockets  at  night 
will  be  money,  or  worthless  rags,  in  the  morning;  and  depress 
labor,  till  double  work  shall  earn  but  half  a living — give  them 
this  state  of  things,  and  you  give  them  the  consummation  of 
their  earthly  bliss. 

Sir,  the  great  interest  of  this  great  country,  the  producing 
cause  of  all  its  prosperity  is  labor!  labor!  labor!  We  are  a la- 
boring community.  A vast  majority  of  us  all  live  by  industry, 
and  actual  occupation,  in  some  of  their  forms. 

The  constitution  was  made  to  protect  this  industry — to  give 
it  both  encouragement  and  security;  but,  above  all,  security. 
To  that  very  end — with  that  precise  object  in  view,  power  was 
given  to  congress  over  the  currency,  and  over  the  money  sys- 
tem of  the  country.  In  forty  years’  experience,  we  have  found 
nothing  at  all  adequate  to  the  beneficial  execution  of  this  trust, 
but  a well  conducted  national  bank.  That  has  been  tried— re- 
turned to — tried  again;  and  always  found  successful.  If  it  be 
not  the  proper  thing  for  us,  let  it  be  soberly  argued  against;  Jet 
something  better  be  proposed;  let  the  country  examine  the 
matter  coolly,  and  decide  for  itself.  But  whoever  shall  attempt 
to  carry  a question  of  this  kind  by  clamor,  and  violence,  and 
prejudice:  whoever  would  rouse  the  people  by  appeals,  false 
and  fraudulent  appeals,  to  their  love  of  independence,  to  resist 
the  establishment  of  a useful  institution,  because  it  is  a bank, 
and  deals  in  money,  and  who  artfully  urges  these  appeals  when- 
ever he  thinks  there  is  more  ofhonest  feeling  than  ofenlighten- 
ed  judgment,  means  nothing  but  deception.  And  whoever  has 
the  wickedness  to  conceive,  and  the  hardihood  to  avow,  a pur- 
pose to  break  down  what  has  been  found,  in  forty  years’  expe- 
rience, essential  to  the  protection  of  all  interests,  by  arraying 
one  class  against  another,  and  by  acting  on  such' a principle, 
as  that  the  poor  always  hate  the  rich , shows  himself  the  reck- 
less enemy  of  all.  An  enemy  to  his  whole  country,  to  all 
classes,  and  to  every  man  in  it,  he  deserves  to  be  marked  espe- 
cially as  the  poor  manls  curse! 

Mr.  Wright  then  rose  and  said  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to 
do  an  act  of  injustice  to  the  gentleman  who  was  entitled  to  the 
floor;  but  merely  to  say  that  a few  of  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  required  a reply  from  him.  He  then 
stated  that  he  had  not  intended  to  make  any  observations  in  re- 
ference to  the  charter  of  the  United  States  bank,  nor  should  he 
continue  the  argument  on  that  subject.  He  would  say  one 
word  more.  His  colleague  was  not  now  in  his  place,  being  so 
unwell  as  to  be  obliged  to  keep  his  room.  On  another  occa- 
sion, he  should  desire  to  make  some  reply  to  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  so  far  as  they  were  personal  to 
himself.  He  would  now  move  to  lay  the  subject  on  the  table. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the  motion  to  refer  the  re- 
solutions was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  chair  then  announced  the" special  order,  being  the  report 
of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  concerning  the  removal  of  the 
deposites. 

Mr.  Grundy  then  resumed  his  remarks,  and  continued  until  a 
quarter  before  3 o’clock,  when  he  concluded,  and  the  senate 
adjourned  to  Monday  next. 

February  3.  Mr.  Shepley  presented  the  resolutions  passed  at 
a meeting  of  citizens  of  Portland,  praying  for  a restoration  of 
the  deposites  to  the  United  States  bank.  He  stated  that  the 
memorialists  were  very  respectable  citizens,  although  differing 
from  him  as  to  the  points  embraced  in  the  resolutions. 

Mr.  Shepley  also  presented  the  resolutions  of  the  legislature 
of  Maine,  agaiiist  the  restoration  of  the  deposites,  and  in  favor 
of  their  removal;  and  also  against  the  recharter  of  the  United 
States  bank;  and  instructing  their  senators  to  vote' accordingly. 

The  presentation  of  these  resolutions  were  accompanied  by 
some  remarks  from  Mr.  Shepley  and  Mr.  Sprague.  The  latter 
briefly  gave  his  reasons  why,  and  in  pursuance. of  the  dictates 
of  his  own  conscience,  he  should  pursue  the  course  which  he 
had  taken;  in  an  assurance  that,  sooner  or  later,  justice  would 
be  done  him.  Both  petitions  were  referred  to  the  committee 
on  finance  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  McKean  presented  a memorial  from  citizens  of  Pittsburg, 
praying  for  a return  of  the  deposites.  He  stated  that  he  had 
presented  this  memorial  at  the  request  of  the  gentleman  who 
represented  Pittsburg  in  the  other  house,  and  had  been  re- 
quested by  him  to  state  that  this  memorial,  as  well  as  one 
which  had  been  presented  at  few  days  before  by  his  colleague, 
(Mr.  Wilkins),  had  been  signed  indiscriminately  by  all  parties. 
He  stated  that  he  had  also  been  requested  to  submit  a letter  on 
the  subject  to  any  gentleman  who  desired  to  see  it.  The  me- 
morial was  then  referred  to  the  committee  on  finance,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Wilkins,  after  stating  that  he  was  at  issue  with  his  re- 
lative and  townsman  in  the  other  house,  as  to  the  fact  of  the 
memorial  being  signed  without  distinction  of  parties,  admitted 
that  there  were  signers  of  the  memorial  who  had  been  called 
Jackson  men,  but  who  had  been  seceders  from  the  party  after 
the  bank  veto.  He  then  presented  some  memorials  from  Pitts- 
burg, praying  congress  not  to  interfere  in  the  subject  of  the  de- 
posites; which  were  ordered  to  be  referred  to  the  committee  on 
finance  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Webster  suggested  that  the  names  of  the  memorialists 
should,  in  all  these  cases,  be  printed;  which  was  agreed  to. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Poindexter,  the  senate  proceeded  to  con- 
sider the  resolutions  proposing  certain  instructions  to  the  com- 
mittee on  finance,  offered  by  him  on  Friday. 


This  proceeding  led  to  much  discussion  of  points  of  order, 
&c.  Some  thought  that  the  general  discussion  could  not  go  on, 
while  the  paper,  (the  secretary’s  reason  for  removing  the  de- 
posites), which  was  the  subject  of  the  debate,  was  before  the 
committee,  and  so  the  vice  president  decided;  and  some  sug- 
gestions were  made  by  which  it  was  hoped  that  this  difficulty 
might  be  avoided.  Finally,  the  resolutions  were  laid  upon  the 
table  to  take  up  the  special  order,  when  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  com- 
menced his  speech  in  opposition  to  the  report  of  the  secretary 
concerning  the  removal  of  the  deposites. 

[Messrs.  Poindexter,  Wright,  Webster,  Clay,  Chambers,  Wil- 
kins and  Forsyth  took  part  in  the  discussion  above  alluded  to. 
In  the  course  of  the  debate  Mr.  Clay  intimated  that  before  the 
close  of  the  general  debate  he  should  take  a part  in  it,  saying 
that  the  question  involved  what  he  considered  to  be  far  higher 
considerations  than  those  of  mere  money,  far  transcending  in 
importance  the  question  of  bank  or  no  bank.  And  from  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Poindexter  it  seems  possible  that  the  committee 
of  finance  may  summons  the  late  secretary  of  the  treasury  be- 
fore them,  and  perhaps  also  the  other  members  of  the  cabinet 
who  gave  opinions  against  the  act  of  the  executive. 

February  A.  The  following  message  from  the  president  of  the 
United  States  was  received  by  Mr.  Donelson,  his  private  secre- 
tary: 

To  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives: 

I deem  it  my  duty  to  communicate  to  congress  the  recent 
conduct  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  in  refusing  to  deliver 
the  books,  papers  and  funds,  in  its  possession,  relating  to  the 
execution  of  the  act  of  congress  of  June  7th,  1832,  entitled,  “an 
act  supplementary  to  the, act  for  the  relief  of  certain  surviving 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  revolution.”  The  correspondence 
reported  by  the  secretary  of  war,  and  herewith  transmitted,  will 
shew  the  grounds  assumed  by  the  bank  to  justify  its  refusal  to 
make  the  transfer  directed  by  the  war  department.  It  does  not 
profess  to  claim  the  privilege  of  this  agency  as  a right  secured 
to  it  by  contract,  nor  as  a benefit  conferred  by  the  government, 
but  as  a burthen  from  which  it  is  willing  to  be  relieved.  It 
places  its  refusal  upon  the  extraordinary  ground  that  the  corpo- 
ration has  a right  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  legality  of  the  acts 
of  the  constituted  authorities,  in  a matter  in  which  the  stock- 
holders are  admitted  to  have  no  interest,  and  it  impedes  and  de- 
feats, as  far  as  its  power  will  permit,  the  execution  of  a mea- 
sure of  the  administration,  because  the  opinion  of  the  corpora- 
tion, upon  the  construction  of  an  act  of  congress,  differs  from 
that  of  the  proper  officers  of  the  United  States. 

The  claim  of  this  corporation,  thus  to  usurp  the  functions  of 
the  judicial  power,  and  to  prescribe  to  the  executive  depart- 
ment the  manner  in  which  it  shall  execute  the  trust  confided  to 
it  by  law,  is  without  example  in  the  history  of  our  country.  If 
the  acts  of  the  public  servants,  who  are  responsible  to  the  peo- 
ple for  the  manner  in  which  they  execute  their  duty,  may  thus 
be  checked  and  controlled  by  an  irresponsible  money  corpora- 
tion, then,  indeed,  the  whole  frame  of  our  government  is  chang- 
ed, and  we  have  established  a power,  in  the  bank  of  Ihe  United 
States,  above  what  we  derive  from  the  people. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  accompanying  statement,  marked  A, 
that,  according  to  the  latest  accounts  received  at  the  war  de- 
partment, the  bank  of  the  United  States  and  its  branches  have 
in  their  possession  near  half  a million  of  the  public  money,  re- 
ceived by  them  under  the  law  of  1832,  which  they  have  not  yet 
accounted  for,  and  which  they  refuse  to  pay  over  to  the  proper 
agents,  for  the  use  of  those  persons  for  whose  benefit  it  was 
withdrawn  from  the  treasury.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  bank  to  guide  and  direct  the  executive 
upon  the  construction  and  execution  of  an  act  of  congress  should 
have  been  put  forward  and  insisted  on  in  a case  where  the  im- 
mediate sufferers  from  their  conduct  will  be  the  surviving  vete- 
rans of  the  revolutionary  war;  for  this  evil  falls  exclusively 
upon  the  gallant  defenders  of  their  country,  and  delays  and  em- 
barrasses the  payment  of  the  debt  which  the  gratitude  of  the 
nation  has  awarded  to  them,  and  which,  in  many  instances,  is 
necessary  for  their  subsistence  and  comfort  in  their  decliniug 
years. 

The  character  of  the  claim  set  up  by  the  bank,  and  the  inter- 
est of  the  parties  to  be  immediately  affected  by  it,  make  it  my 
duty  to  submit  the  whole  subject  to  the  consideration  of  con- 
gress: and  I leave  it  to  their  wisdom  to  adopt  such  measures  as 
the  honor  of  the  government  and  the  just  claims  of  the  indivi- 
duals injured  by  the  proceedings,  may  be  deemed  to  require. 

Having  called  for  the  opinion  of  the  attorney  general  upon 
this  occasion,  with  a view  to  a thorough  investigation  of  the 
question  which  has  thus  been  presented  for  my  consideration,  I 
enclose  a copy  of  the  report  of  that  officer,  and  add  my  entire 
concurrence  in  the  views  he  has  taken. 

ANDREW  JACKSON. 

February  4, 1834. 

The  message  having  been  read — 

A brief  debate  followed  on  the  reference  of  it.  Mr.  Clay  said 
— He  had  looked  into  the  question  concerning  the  payment  of 
the  pensions,  and  it  was  his  opinion  that  this  agency  had  been 
confided  to  the  bank  of  the  United  States  by  law;  that  the  exe- 
cutive had  no  right  to  take  away  this  agency  from  the  institu- 
tion, and  that  the  doing  so  could  only  be  regarded  as  a continu- 
ance of  that  career  of  assumption  and  usurpation  which  had 
been  commenced  during  the  last  year  against  the  bank. 

He  was  glad  that  the  bank  had  now  resisted.  We  had  heard 
nothing  of  this  subject  until  yesterday,  when  my  friend  from 
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Mississippi  (Mr.  Poindexter)  made  a motion  to  call  for  a copy 
of  this  correspondence.*  The  resolution,  proposing  this  call, 
was  to  have  been  again  called  up  to-day,  and  this  may  account 
for  the  communication  being  now  made  to  the  senate.  This 
agency,  Mr.  C.  repealed,  had  been  confided  to  the  bank  by  law; 
and  this  fact  was  acknowledged  by  the  executive,  when  the  se- 
cretary of  war  retraced  the  steps  which  had  been  taken  to  re- 
move it  at  Albany.  Thus  it  appeared  that  the  agency  had  been 
confided  to  the  bank,  and  that  the  executive  had  recognized  the 
fact  that  it  was  so  confided.  And  now,  what  had  been  done? 
A message  had  been  sent  to  the  senate  by  the  executive,  in  pur- 
suance of  his  plans  for  the  annihilation  of  the  bank,  denounc- 
ing the  institution  because  it  had  not  violated  an  obligation 
which  was  imposed  upon  it  by  an  act  of  congress! 

After  some  further  remarks  Mr.  Clay  moved  that  the  message 
be  referred  to  the  committee  on  the  judiciary. 

Mr.  Gtundy  had  not  closely  examined  the  question,  and  hoped 
that  the  senate  would  not  give  any  expression  of  its  opinion, 
in  the  present  state  of  the  business.  He  approved  of  the  pro- 
posed reference.  Mr.  Clay , in  reply,  disavowed  any  intention 
to  enter  into  arguments  on  the  subject.  In  reference  to  the 
opinion  of  the  attorney  general,  accompanying  the  message, 
(which  had  been  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Grundy),  Mr.  C.  said  he  had 
long  ceased  to  respect  the  acts  or  opinions  of  the  different  de- 
partments of  the  government,  being  well  aware  that  the  execu- 
tive was,  as  he  had  called  himself,  a unit,  and  would  instanta- 
neously dismiss  any  officer  who  did  not  at  once  obey  his  be- 
hests. Sir,  said  he,  when  we  know,  from  experience,  that  dis- 
mission from  office  is  the  consequence  of  a difference  of  opinion 
between  any  head  of  a department  and  the  executive,  I acknow- 
ledge that  1 have  lost  all  confidence  in  opinions  from  those 
sources.  Mr.  Wright  followed,  and  thought  that  the  senator 
from  Kentucky  had  not  thoroughly  examined  the  matter  to 
which  he  had  referred,  as  to  the  secretary  of  war  having  retrac- 
ed his  steps,  &c.  and  he  concluded  with  saying  that  his  feelings 
compelled  him  to  make  a few  remarks  in  reference  to  what  had 
been  said  by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  in  relation  to  the 
attorney  general,  whom  he  had  stated  as  having  been  affected 
by  the  pestilential  atmosphere  in  which  he  was  at  present  mov- 
ing. He  (Mr.  W.)  would  say,  that  the  attorney  general  was 
not  to  be  affected  by  any  such  influence,  for  he  was  a man  of 
integrity,  truth  and  candor,  and  would  not  give  an  opinion 
which  he  did  not,  in  his  conscience,  believe  to  be  right. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chambers  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  lies  one 
day  on  the  table: 

Resolved , That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  be  instructed  to 
report  to  the  senate  the  weekly  accounts  of  the  several  state 
banks  selected  by  him  as  the  depositories  of  the  public  money, 
from  1st  December,  1833,  to  1st  February,  1834,  or  to  the  last 
returns  made  to  him,  setting  forth  the  amount,  at  the  end  of 
each  week,  of  the  public  money  in  each  of  said  banks,  of  debts 
due  to  them,  of  notes  in  circulation,  and  of  specie  in  their  vaults. 

Some  minor  business  being  disposed  of— 

Mr.  Wright  rose  to  present  the  memorial  of  a large  number  of 
merchants  and  other  citizens  of  the  city  of  N.  York,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  condition  of  the  financial  operations  of  the  country, 
and  expressive  of  their  opinions  of  the  necessity  of  a national 
bank.  He  held  it  to  be  an  act  of  justice  to  admit  that  he  had  re- 
ceived this  memorial  from  a most  respectable  committee  of  gen- 
tlemen of  the  city  of  N.  York,  who  had  been  sent  hither  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  it.  He  was  informed  by  this  committee  that 
the  memorial  bears  the  signatures  of  6,000  persons,  a great  por- 
tion of  them  merchants  and  traders  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  the  expression  of  whose  opinion  was  entitled  to  very  great 
weight  in  this  body.  He  knew  some  of  tfie  members  of  the 
committee  personally,  and  all  of  them  were  well  known  to  him 
by  reputation;  and  it  gave  him  great  pleasure  to  bear  his  testi- 
mony to  their  high  respectability.  He  considered  that  an  ex- 
pression of  opinion,  coming  from  such  a body,  as  entitled  to 
great  weight. 

He  then  moved  that  the  memorial  be  read,  referred  to  the 
committee  on  finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  memorial  having  been  read— 

Mr.  Webster  then  rose  and  said,  that  the  great  number  of  the 
signers  of  this  memorial,  and  the  just  testimony  which  had 
been  borne  to  the  character  and  respectability  of  those  who  had 
affixed  their  names  to  it,  might  be  received  as  full  testimony  of 
the  great  degree  of  public  distress  which  prevails  at  this  mo- 
ment. In  the  course  of  twenty  years  experience  in  congress, 
he  had  seen  no  such  memorial.  He  had  his  doubts  if,  in  the 
whole  history  of  our  government,  any  memorial  had  ever  been 
presented,  in  which  such  pains  had  been  taken  to  give  a re- 
spectful and  an  emphatic  expression  of  the  deep,  wide-spread 
and  earnest  conviction  of  public  suffering,  as  were  exhibited  in 
this  memorial.  It  reminded  him  more  of  some  instances  which 
had  occurred  in  a government  in  Europe,  which  was,  in  some 
degree,  a popular  one,  but  less  so  than  our  own,  having  its  re- 
presentatives real  and  nominal,  but  not  springing  so  directly 

*In  the  senate,  Feb.  3.  Mr.  Poindexter  offered  the  following 
resolution,  which  lies  one  day  for  consideration: 

Resolved,  That  the  president  be  requested  to  cause  to  be  laid 
before  the  senate,  a copy  of  any  correspondence,  if  any  shall 
have  taken  place,  between  the  war  department  or  any  officer 
attached  to  it,  and  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  in  respect  to 
the  agency  of  the  said  bank,  under  the  act  of  7th  June,  1832,  or 
any  other  act  of  congress,  in  the  payment  of  pensions. 


from  the  people  as  under  our  institutions:  he  meant  in  the  Bri- 
tish house  of  commons,  where,  under  a less  auspicious  organi- 
zation than  happily  existed  now,  a great  mass  of  petitions,  with 
a prodigious  number  of  signatures,  was  presented.  Gentlemen 
knew  how  the  tables  of  the  house  of  commons  were  loaded  wiih 
these  petitions  at  the  commencement  of  the  American  war. 
There  was  presented  a memorial  from  one  of  the  northern 
counties,  by  a whig  member,  against  the  American  contest,  and 
when  the  messenger  brought  one  end  of  it  to  the  clerk’s  table, 
the  other  end  was  not  to  be  seen.  A member  remarked  that 
there  was  the  head  o(  the  petition,  but  where  was  the  tail?  It 
was  answered,  that  the  tail  had  not  yet  left  Yorkshire. 

The  proofs  of  public  distress  which  were  now  exhibited, 
were  of  too  earnest  a character  to  be  scoffed  at,  and  loo  plain 
to  be  mistaken.  The  suffering  pressed  so  hard  upon  the  peo- 
ple, that  they  scarcely  could  find  terms  adequate  to  its  expres- 
sion; they  could  hardly  dare  to  trust  their  lips  to  utter  the  re- 
sults of  their  convictions.  This  was  the  present  state  of  things. 

A great  degree  of  public  distress  existed,  and  the  cause  of  that 
distress  was  now  to  be  investigated.  It  had  been  contended, 
on  one  side,  that  the  cause  was  to  be  found  in  the  removal  of 
the  deposites,  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  United  States  bank. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  asserted  that  it  was  all  attributable 
to  the  conduct  of  the  bank  itself,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
attempts  made  to  put  it  down,  and  the  obloquy  with  which  it 
was  assailed,  being  in  possession  of  the  means  of  relieving  the 
existing  distress,  ought  to  have  applied  its  funds  for  the  purpose 
of  affording  such  relief.  He  deemed  it  of  great  importance, 
that,  in  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  country,  the  bank 
should  do  what  it  could,  and  should  convince  the  people  that  it 
extended  nil  the  relief  in  its  power  to  yield.  It  was  its  duty  to 
exert  its  power,  to  the  verge  of  its  own  safety,  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  the  property  and  industry  of  the  country,  to  sustain 
itself  under  this  unprecedented  weight  of  distress.  lie  trusted 
that  the  bank  would  do  so;  it  ought  to  do  it;  it  was  its  duty  to 
do  it. 

After  some  further  remarks  Mr.  W.  concluded  by  saying — 
He  knew  not  what  would  be  the  extent  to  which  the  public 
distress  would  increase,  or  where  it  was  to  terminate;  but  he 
thought  he  could  foresee  the  end  of  those  public  men  who 
closed  their  ears  against  the  cries  of  distress  which  were  com- 
ing in  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  fact  of  the  existence 
of  distress  was  now  evident.  He  implored  gentlemen  round 
him,  whose  tables  were  loaded  with  petitions  from  the  people, 
to  recollect  that,  in  the  history  of  the  last  twenty  years,  there 
had  not  been  found  in  this  country  an  equal  amount  of  distress. 
While  this  distress  was  so  strongly  felt  along  the  Atlantic,  from 
Maine  to  New  Orleans,  it  must  be  the  result,  from  settled 
causes,  that  the  tide  will  flow  inward,  and  run  up  all  the  little 
streams  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  until  it  extended  itself 
into  every  section  of  the  union. 

Mr.  Wright  said  that  he  thought  that  too  wide  an  extension 
had  been  given  to  the  facts  admitted  on  the  subject  of  the  ex- 
isting distress.  He  stated  that  he  differed  with  the  signers  of 
this  petition  both  as  to  the  cause  of  the  distress  and  the  remedy 
to  be  applied. 

The  motion  was  then  agreed  to,  and  the  petition  was  referred. 

The  special  order  of  the  day  coming up— Mr.  Frelinghuysen 
continued  and  concluded  his  remarks,  and  Mr.  Wilkins  moved 
that  the  senate  should  adjourn— but  withdrew  his  motion. 

Mr.  Webster  then  moved  to  refer  the  report  of  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  and  the  second  resolution  offered  by  the  sena- 
tor from  Kentucky,  to  the  committee  on  finance. 

In  proposing  this  motion,  Mr.  Webster  said  that  the  intention 
was  to  give  the  committee  an  opportunity  to  make  a report  on 
the  financial  part  of  the  subject,  and  promised  that  the  report 
should  be  brought  in  to-morrow,  as  soon  as  the  senate  were  in 
session. 

After  some  discussion  on  the  point  of  order,  the  motion  was 
agreed  to.  The  other  proceedings  of  the  day  will  sufficiently 
appear  hereafter.  Mr.  Poindexter’s  resolutions  were  taken  up, 
modified  and  laid  on  the  table.  Adjourned. 

February  5.  After  other  business — 

Mr.  Webster,  from  the  committee  on  finance,  to  which  were 
referred  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  on  the  remo- 
val of  the  deposites,  and  the  second  of  the  resolutions  offered 
by  the  senator  of  Kentucky,  made  a report,  the  reading  of  which 
being  called  for— 

Mr.  Webster  read  the  report,  which  occupied  about  an  hour 
and  a quarter,  and  concluded  with  recommending  the  adoption 
of  the  second  resolution  introduced  by  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Webster  moved  that  the  report  of  the  committee  be  print- 
ed, and  that  the  report,  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  the 
resolution  which  had  been  before  the  committee,  with  the  other 
resolution  of  the  senator  from  Kentucky,  be  made  the  special 
order  for  to-day. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chambers  moved  that  6,000  additional  copies  of  the  report 
be  printed. 

This  motion  gave  rise  to  considerable  debate:  not  strictly  con- 
fined to  the  subject  of  the  motion  itself.  Mr.  Forsyth  objected 
to  the  extra  number  of  copies,  and  made  some  remarks  on  the 
great  despatch  of  the  committee  in  preparing  the  report,  Mr. 
Tyler,  however,  shewed  that  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  had 
been  not  less  prompt  in  deciding  upon  the  removal  of  the  depo- 
sitee, &c.  Mr.  Chambers  thought  that  the  senator  from  Georgia 
had  been  present  when  6,000  copies  of  the  president’s  veto  of 
the  bank  bill  were  ordered,  without  objecting  to  the  motion  for 
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it.  Messrs.  Grundy , Porter , Brown,  Wilkins  and  others  ad- 
dressed the  senate.  At  last,  at  about  4 o’clock,  the  motion  to 
print  the  extra  number  was  agreed  to — ayes  27,  and  then  the 
senate  adjourned. 

, February  6.  A great  deal  of  minor  business  was  attended  to 
this  day,  and  many  reports  received  and  resolutions  submitted, 
&c.  the  chief  of  which  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

The  order  of  the  day  being  announced — 

Mr.  Wilkins  rose  and  addressed  the  senate  in  support  of  the 
removal  of  the  deposites  until  3 o’clock,  when  he  gave  the  floor, 
without  concluding. 

Mr.  Webster  gave  notice,  that  he  should,  to-morrow,  after 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  had  concluded,  move  that  the 
senate  go  into  the  consideration  of  executive  business. 

The  senate  then  adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Friday,  Jan,  21.  Much  time  was  expended  this  morning  on 
a proposition  to  supply  the  new  members  of  congress  with  co- 
pies of  certain  books  which  had  been  supplied  to  the  members 
of  the  last  congress— and  when  a vote  was  called  for  it  appeared 
that  a quorum  was  not  then  present — so  nothing  was  decided 
in  respect  to  ihis  matter. 

Many  private  bills  were  afterwards  taken  up  and  considered, 
&c. 

Monday,  Feb.  3.  The  whole  of  this  day,  to  a late' hour,  was 
•occupied  in  debate  upon  petitions  concerning  the  removal  of  the 
public  deposites  from  the  bank  of  the  United  States;  much  the 
larger  part  of  it  upon  the  memorial,  from  the  merchants  and 
traders  of  the  city  of  New  York,  praying  for  a restoration  of  the 
deposites  to  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  &c.  &c.  presented 
by  Mr.  Selden  who  moved  to  refer  it  to  a select  committee. 
This  motion  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Polk,  who  moved  to  refer  the 
memorial  to  the  committee  of  ways  and  means.  This  last  mo- 
tion having  precedence,  a long,  able,  and  interesting  debate 
took  piace  upon  it;  which  ended  at  six  o’clock,  by  the  following 
vote  upon  Mr.  Polk's  motion: 

YEAS — Messrs.  John  Adams,  William  Allen,  Baylies,  Beale, 
Bean,  Beardsley,  Beaumont,  John  Bell,  James  Blair,  John  Blair, 
Bockee,  Bodle,  Boon,  Brown,  Bunch,  Burns,  Carnbreleng,  Carr, 
Casey,  Chaney,  Chirm,  Samuel  Clark,  Clay,  Coffee,  Connor, 
Cramer,  Day,  Dickerson,  Dickinson,  Dunlap,  Ewing,  Forester, 
Fowler,  W.  K.  Fuller,  Galbraith,  Gillett,  Joseph  Hall,  T.  H. 
Hall,  Halsey,  Hamer,  J.  M.  Harper,  ffarrison,  Hathaway,  Haw- 
kins, Henderson,  Howell,  Hubbard,  Abel  Huntington*  Inge,  Jar- 
vis, R.  M.  Johnson,  Noadiah  Johnson,  Cave  Johnson,  Seaborn 
Jones,  Benjamin  Jone??,  Kavanagh,  Kinnard,  Lane,  Lansing, 
Laporte,  Lawrence,  Luke  Lea,  Thomas  Lee,  Leavitt,  Lucas, 
Lytle,  Abijah  Mann,  J.  K.  Mann,  Mardis,  McIntyre,  McKay, 
McKim,  McKinley,  ^cVean,  Miller,  Robert  Mitchell,  Muh- 
lenburg,  Murphy,  Osgood,  Page,  Parks,  Parker,  Patterson,  D. 
J.  Pearce,  Peyton,  Franklin  Pierce,  Pierson,  Plummer,  Polk, 
Pope,  Ramsay,  Schenck,  Schley,  Shinn,  Charles  Slade,  Smith, 
Speight,  Standefer,  Sutherland,  William  Taylor,  F.  Thomas,  J. 
Thomson,  Turner,  Turn'll*  Vanderpoel,  Van  Houten,  Wagener, 
Ward,  Ward  well.}  Wayne,  Webster,  Whallon,  C.  P.  White- 
113. 

NAYS— Messrs.  J.  Q,.  Adams,  Heman  Allen,  John  J.  Allen, 
C.  Allan,  Archer,  Ashley,  Barber,  Barnitz,  Barringer,  Bates, 
Beatty,  James  M.  Bell,  Biuuey,  Bouldin,  Briggs,  Bull,  Burd, 
Cage,  Carmichael,  Chambers,  Chilton,  Choate,  Claiborne,  Wil- 
liam Clarke,  Clayton,  Clowney,  Corwin,  Coulter,  Crane,  Crock- 
ett, Darlington,  Warren  R.  Davis,  Amos  Davis,  Davenport, 
Deberry,  Deining,  Denny,  Dennis,  Dickson,  Duncan,  Evans,  Ed- 
ward Everett,  Horace  Everett,  Felder,  Fillmore,  Foot,  Foster, 
Fulton,  Gamble,  Gholson,  Gilmer,  Gordon,  Gorham,  Graham, 
Grennell,  Griffin,  Hiland  Hall,  Hard,  Hardin,  James  Harper, 
Hazeltine,  Heath,  Heister,  J.  W.  Huntington,  W.  C.  Johnson, 
King,  Lewis,  Martindale,  Marshall,  John  Y.  Mason,  McComas, 
McKennan,  Milligan,  Moore,  Patton,  Potts,  Reed,  Rencher, 
Selden,  Aug.  H.  Shepperd,  William  Slade,  Sloan e,  Spangler, 
Stoddert,  Win.  P.  Taylor,  Tompkins, Tweedy,  Vance,  Vinton, 
Watmough,  E.  D.  White,  Frederick  Whittlesey,  Elisha  Whit- 
tlesey, Wilde,  Wilson,  Wise,  Young— 96. 

So  the  memorial  was  referred  to  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means.  And  then  the  house  adjourned. 

[The  preceding  would  shew  an  apparent  majority  of  seven- 
teen against  the  bank — but  incidental  questions  do  not  always 
shew  the  ulterior  intentions  of  individuals,  and  some  may  think 
that  the  best  course  of  proceeding  on  this  subject  is  through  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means.] 

Tuesday,  Feb.  4.  After  some  time  spent  jn  considering  the 
resolution  on  the  subject  of  extending  the  pension  laws — 

A message  was  received  from  the  president  of  the  United 
States  on  the  subject  of  a refusal  of  the  bank  of  the  U.  States  to 
transfer  to  the  Girard  bank,  the  United  States  pension  fund, 
(which  will  be  found  among  the  senate’s  proceedings).  The 
message  having  been  read  at  the  clerk’s  table— 

Mr.  Hubbard  moved  that  it  be  referred,  with  the  accompany- 
ing documents,  to  the  committee  of  ways  and  means. 

Then  followed  a wide  and  very  animated  discussion — the 
chair  oftentimes  interfering  to  keep  gentlemen  to  the  question. 
At.  last,  the  previous  question  was  called  for  and  sustained,  119 
to  96. 

So  the  house  otdered  the  main  question  to  be  put. 

It  was  put,  being  on  referring  the  papers  to  the  committee  of 
ways  and  means,  (in  preference  to  the  judiciary),  and  decided 
i»y  yeas  and  nays  as  follows: 


YEAS— Messrs.  John  Adams,  William  Allen,  Beale,  Bean, 
Beardsley,  Beaumont,  John  Bell,  Jas.  Blair,  John  Blair,  Bodle, 
Boon,  Brown,  Bunch,  Burns,  Carnbreleng,  Carmichael,  Casey, 
Sami.  Clark,  Clay,  Coffee,  Connor,  Cramer,  Day,  Dickerson, 
Dickinson,  Dunlap,  Forester,  Fowler,  W.  K.  Fuller,  Gillett,  Jos. 
Hall,  T.  H.  Hall,  Halsey,  Hamer,  Hannegan,  Joseph  M.  Harper, 
Harrison,  Hathaway,  Hawkins,  Hawes,  Heath,  Henderson, 
Howell,  Hubbard,  Abel  Huntington,  Inge,  Jarvis,  Richard  M. 
Johnson,  Noadiah  Johnson,  Cave  Johnson,  Benjamin  Jones, 
Kavanagh,  Kinnard,  Lane,  Lansing,  Lawrence,  Luke  Lea, 
Thomas  Lee,  Leavitt,  Lyon,  Lytle,  A.  Mann,  J.  K.  Mann, 
Moses  Mason,  Mclntire,  McKim,  McKinley,  McLene,  McVean, 
Miller,  Henry  Mitchell,  Robert  Mitchell,  Murphy,  Osgood,  Page, 
Parks,  Patterson,  D.  J.  Pearce,  Peyton,  Franklin  Pierce,  Pier- 
son, Polk,  Pope,  Schenck,  Shinn,  Chas.  Slade,  Smith,  Speight, 
Standefer,  Stoddert,  Sutherland,  Wm.  Taylor,  Francis  Thomas, 
J.  Thomson,  Turner,  Turrill,  Vanderpoel,  Van  Houten,  Wage- 
ner, Ward,  Wardwell,  Wayne,  Webster,  Whallon,  C.  P.  White 
—107. 

NAYS— Messrs.  J.  Q,.  Adams,  Heman  Allen,  C.  Allan,  Arch- 
er, Ashley,  Barber,  Barnitz,  Barringer,  Bates,  Baylies,  Beatty, 
James  M.  Bell,  Binney,  Bockee,  Bouldin,  Briggs,  Bull,  Bard, 
Cage,  Carr,  Chambers,  Chilton,  Choate,  Claiborne,  Wm.  Clark, 
Clayton,  Clowney,  Corwin,  Coulter,  Crane,  Crockett,  Darling- 
ton, W.  R.  Davis,  Amos  Davis,  Davenport,  Deberry,  Deming, 
Denny,  Dennis,  Duncan,  Evans,  E.  Everett,  Horace  Everett, 
Ewing,  Felder,  Fillmore,  Foot,  Foster,  P.  C.  Fuller,  Fulton, 
Gamble,  Gilmer,  Gordon,  Gorham,  Graham,  Grayson,  Grennell, 
Griffin,  Hiland  Hall,  Hard,  Hardin,  J.  Harper,  Hazeltine,  Bles- 
ter, Jabez  W.  Huntington,  W.  C.  Johnson,  Seaborn  Jones, 
Laporte,  Lay,  Lewis,  Love,  Martindale,  Marshall,  Mardis, 
McComas,  McKay,  McKennan,  Milligan,  Muhlenburg,  Parker, 
Patton,  Pinckney,  Potts,  Ramsay,  Reed,  Rencher,  Schley,  Sel- 
den, Wm.  B.  Shepard,  Augustus  H.  Shepperd,  William  Slade, 
Sloane,  Spangler,  Stewart,  Philemon  Thomas,  Tompkins, 
Tweedy,  Vance,  Vinton,  Watmough,  E.  D.  White,  Elisha 
Whittlesey,  Wilde,  Williams,  Wilson,  Wise,  Young — 106. 

So  the  papers  went  to  the  committee  of  ways  and  means. 

And  the  house  adjourned  at  sunset. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  5.  Many  private  bills  were  read  a third  time 
and  passed. 

The  deposite  question  coming  up  in  order,  and  Mr.  Archer 
being  entitled  to  the  floor,  he  rose,  and  was  about  to  address  the 
house;  when 

Mr.  McKinley,  of  Alabama,  asked  leave,  before  he  proceeded, 
to  giye  a notice  to  the  house. 

Mr.  Archer  having  yielded  the  floor, 

Mr.  McKinley  said,  that  it  had  been  ascertained  that  the  se- 
cretary’s letter,  on  the  removal  of  the  deposites,  had  been  refer- 
red to  the  committee  of  finance  in  the  other  house,  and  he  now 
wished  to  give  notice  that  when  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
should  have  closed  his  speech,  he  hoped  that  every  member 
would  come  prepared  to  bring  the  present  question  to  a conclu- 
sion. Should  the  papers  go  to  a committee,  and  a report  be 
given  in,  the  general  question  would  still  remain  open,  and  eve- 
ry gentleman  would  have  a full  opportunity  of  expressing  bis 
views;  and  should  they  even  fail  in  referring  it  to  the  committee 
of  ways  add  means,  which  he  hoped  they  should  not,  the  same 
opportunity  would  still  be.given.  He  therefore  repeated  that 
he  hoped  all  would  come  prepared  to  bring  the  question  to  a 
termination.  It  was  riot  their  intention  to  coerce  a termination 
of  it,  but  to  endeavor  to  obtain  it  in  the  regular  way. 

Mr.  Adams  said  that  if  he  bad  rightfully  understood  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama,  he  had  risen  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a 
notice  to  the  house;  and,  if  he  had  heard  him  correctly,  the  no- 
tice was  I hat  every  body  must  be  ready  for  the  question,  as  soon 
as  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Aichcr)  should  take  hia 
seat.  If  that  was  not  the  notice,  what  was  it? 

Mr.  McKinley  said  he  was  sorry  he  should  have  exposed  him- 
self to  criticism  by  the  phrase  he  had  used.  What  he  meant 
had  been  only  to  express  his  wish  that  the  question  would  be 
speedily  taken.  ±"- 

Mr.  Archer  then  proceeded  to  address  the  house  at  large  in 
continuation  of  his  speech  on  the  removal  of  the  deposites. 

When  Mr.  A.  concluded, 

Mr.  Peyton,  of  Tenn.  was  successful  against  half  a dozen 
competitors  in  obtaining  the  floor,  and  spoke  for  some  time  in 
reply,  especially  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  McDuffie  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  debate.  Before  he  drew  his  remarks  to  a conclu- 
sion, lie  gave  way  for  a motion  to  adjourn:  which,  though  re- 
sisted by  Mr.  Cramer,  who  demanded  the  yeas  and  nkys,  (which 
the  house  refused  to  order)  succeeded,  and  the  house  adjourned 
about  three  o’clock. 

Thursday,  Feb.  6.  After  the  usual  offerings  of  resolutions, 
&c.  Mr.  Peyton  concluded  his  speech,  and  was  followed  by  Mr. 
Wise,  of  Va.  who  spoke  warmly  in  favor  of  the  instructions, 
because  in  favor  of  restoring  the  deposites,  and  at  the  same 
time,  in  general  defence  of  the  administration.  He  had  scru- 
ples as  to  the  charter  of  the  existing  bank  of  the  United  Stales; 
but  held  a bank  indispensable  to  the  country  and  the  govern- 
ment, and  would  prefer  even  to  recharter  the  present  bank,  to 
leaving  the  country  without  a bank  of  any  kind. 

After  Mr.  Wise  closed — 

Mr.  Bouldin  got  the  floor,  and  moved  an  adjournment. 

Mr.  Beardsley Apposed  the  motion,  and  called  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  upon  it;  which  were  taken,  and  resulted  as  follows— 
yeas  113,  nays  103. 

go  the  house  adjourned  about  half  after  3 o’clock. 
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It  is  hardly  necessary  to  invite  a serious  lading  onvlr, 
Webster's  report  on  the  deposite  question.  r..Jfccontains  as 
much  moderation  with  power,  mildness  wjih  severity, 
or  simplicity  with  demonstration,  as  ever  was  compress- 
ed into  so  small  a space.  The  argument  on  the  right  of 
congress  over  this  question,  is  most  able  and  altogether 
conclusive — to  be  set  aside  only  by  the  interposition  of 
force. 

The  committee  on  finance  in  the  senate  consists  of 
Messrs.  Webster,  Tyler,  Ewing,  Mangum  and  Wilkins, 
the  latter  was  the  only  dissentient  to  the  report  made  by 
Mr.  Webster. 

We  insert  the  letter  of  the  president  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  in  relation  to  the  payment  of  pensions, 
and  should  have  also  inserted  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  ways  and  means  of  the  house  of  representatives  of 
the  United  States,  had  it  reached  us  in  season,  or  been 
of  a convenient  length.  It  is  laid  off  for  our  next.  The 
committee  insist  that  the  bank  has  taken  an  erroneous 
view  of  the*subject.  The  business  is  one  about  which  the 
bank  is  perfectly  indifferent — the  use  of  the  money  being 
of  less  consideration  than  the  labor  and  cost  of  disbursing 
it.  But  the  directors  are  of  opinion  that  the  payment  of 
the  pensions  by  the  bank  is  provided  for  by  law,  and  that 
they  cannot  give  up  the  funds  but  in  consequence  of  a le- 
gal enactment,  however  willing  they  are  to  part  with 
them.  Let  a law  for  that  purpose  be  passed — and  they 
will  gladly  rid  themselves  of  this  trouble  and  expense. 
But,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  they  will  incur  the  responsibility,  and  subject  them- 
selves,  perhaps,  to  suits,  on  account  of  moneys  illegally 
parted  with.  The  United  States  cannot  be  sited,  but  the 
bank  may.  If  there  is  really  so  much  feeling  about  the 
soldiers  of  the  revolution  as  some  so  often  express,  the 
affair  is  easily  settled.  * Let  the  bank  be  permitted  to  make 
the  present  payment,  with  any  reservatipn  which  the  se- 
cretary of  war  is  pleased  to  entertain,  and  an  act  be  pass- 
ed to  settle  the  course  of  future  proceedings.  The  pen- 
sioners should  not  suffer  because  of  these  conflicting 
views.  The  bank  will  pay  them,  so  far  as  the  money  in 
hand  goes,  if  allowed.  It  is  no  matter;  to  those  who  re- 
ceive it  from  whence  it  comes,  if  in  current  cash. 

A great  deal  of  private  suffering  will  be  caused  by  this 
proceeding — for  which  there  is  no  sort  of  necessity,  nor 
reason.  The  bank  stands,  or  is  supposed  by  the  direc- 
tors to  stand,  as  what  the  lawyers  call  a garnishee , and 
refuses  to  pay  over  the  money  until  the  right  to  it  is  le- 
gally established.  Then  there  will  be  no  difficulty'. 

We  hope  that  the  names  attached  to  the  different  me- 
morials from  our  principal  cities  and  towns,  whether  for 
or  against  a restoration  of  the  public  deposites  to  the 
bank  of  the  United  States  may  be  published,  that  impo- 
sitions on  the  constituted  authorities  maybe  detected  and 
exposed.  This  proceeding  will  partake  of  the  character 
of  that  noble  “invention”  (an  American  one,  we  believe), 
of  calling  the  yeas  and  nays,  by  which  every  member  of 
our  several  legislatures  is  placed  on  his  own  “responsi- 
bility,” as  every  freeman  ought  to  be. 

It  will  be  seen  in  our  sketches  of  the  proceedings  of 
congress,  that  a large  number  of  petitions  have  been,  and 
are  being,  presented.  In  truth,  as  we  hqve  more  than 
once  observed,  the  question  concerning  the  deposites  and 
the  bank,  is  that  which  seems  to  absorb  every  other,  just 
now. 

There  is  abundant  evidence,  we  think,  in  recently  au- 
thorised publications  in  the  “Globe,”  and  in  the  declara- 
tions of  the  several  committees  who  have  lately  waited 
upon  him,  when  present  in  Washington  as  bearers  of  me- 
morials praying  for  a restoration  of  the  deposites,  &c. 
that  the  president  of  the  United  States  will  not,  under  any 
circumstances — 

Vox.  XLV— Sig.  28. 


1.  Sanction  or  approve. any  proceeding  having  for 'its 
object  a restoration  of  the  public  deposites  to  the'bank  of 
the  United  States.* 

2.  That  he  will  not  sign  any  bill  to  renew  the  charter 
of  the  present  bank,  or  for  the  establishment  of  a new 
bank,  no  matter  what  may  be  its  conditions. 

3.  That  he  will  persevere  in  the  experiment  now  mak- 
ing through  the  medium  of  the  state  banks,  and,  if  the 
experiment  fails, 

4.  Will  insist  upon  a resort  to  a specie  currency. 

The  statements  which  bear  us  out  in  making  these 

conclusions  are  numerous  and  substantial,  and  shall  be 
laid  aside  for  future  use,  if  necessary. 

Persons  feeding  at  the  public  crib,  unless  elected  to  of- 
fice, as  common  decency  demands,  should  absent  them- 
selves from  popular  assemblies  for  political  purposes.  In 
old  fashioned  times  we  have  seen  some  such,  with  “black 
cockades”  in  their  hats  as  big  as  half  pecks,  pretty  rough- 
ly told  that  they  had  no  business  at  such  meetings — 
and  they  took  the  hint,  and  departed.  And  we  have 
known  many  public  officers,  being  also  gentlemen , who 
carefully  avoided  such  meetings,  thinking  it  indelicate  in 
them  to  attend.  President  Jackson  has  cautioned  public 
officers  on  this  subject — but  they  are  always  the  first  and 
the  last,  and  the  most  resolute,  in  attendance.  The  chief 
speaker  at  the  late  “democratic”f  meeting  held  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, against  the  bank,  was  the  postmaster  of  that 
city.  And  at  the  late  Tammany  meeting  in  New  York, 
certain  custom  house  officers  were  made  very  conspicu- 
ous. 

We  liear  a great  deal  about  the  pressure  On  the  money 
market,  but  see  it  stated  that  when  the  pressing  vote  of 
1Q6  to  10.7  was  lately  taken  in  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, on  a reference  of  the  message  of  the  president  of 
the-United  States  concerning  the  payment  of  pensions, 
the  declaration  of  the  vote  was  received  with  a clapping 
of  hands! — though  the  majority  was  only  one,  and  that 
one  influenced  by  considerations  that  were  not  in  corres- 
pondence with  those  which  influenced  the  majority  of 
the  members  with  whom  he  voted. 

The  “Richmond  Whig”  asks  the  question — “What 
does  the  reader  think  of  Andrew  Jackson,  esq.  franking 
Mr.  Benton’s  speech,  with  his  own  hand,  to  certain  de- 
termined opponents  in  the  house  of  delegates?” 

A shocking  occurrence  took  place  in  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives on  Tuesday  last.  Mr.  Bouldin , of  Virginia, 
while  speaking  on  the  deposite  question,  was  observed  to 
falter,  and  soon  fell,  and  was  dead! — having  just  made  a. 
reference  to  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Randolph.  The  lady 
of  Mr.  B.  was  in  the  gallery  of  the  house  at  the  time,  and' 
witnessed  the  appalling  scene. 

A very  decided  stand  has  been  taken  at  Philadelphia 
against  Fancy  Fairs,  and  for  several  reasons;  but  espe- 
cially because  of  their  interference  with  the  pursuits  of 
the  female  laboring  classes — whose  subsistence  depends 
on  the  employment  of  their  time.  At  a late  meeting 
called  to  consider  the  subject,  however,  mueh  diversity 
of  opinion  prevailed,  and  something  like  a riot  ensued. 
It  is  rather  a strange  tiling  to  quarrel  about. 

'Somn,  indeed,  freely  say  that  he  will  not  suffer  them  to  be 
removed. 

fThe  presentation  of  the  memorial  agreed  to  at  this  meeting, 
by  Mr.  Wilkins,  because  of  the  abundance  of  the  word  “demo- 
cracy” in  it,  caused  a general  laugh  in  the  senate,  in  which  Mr. 
Wilkins  himself  joined— in  recollection  of  the  sturdy  federal- 
ism of  that  gentleman  when  old  party  names  had  reference  to 
principles. 
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There  are.  many  rumors  as  to  a dissolution  of  the 
present  “cabinet,”  at  Washington — It  is  said  that  Mr. 
Rives  will  take  the  place  of  Mr.  Taney,  who  is  to  go  to 
Russia;  and  that  Messrs.  IVLcLane  and  Cass  will  retire, 
unless  Mr.  Kendall  is  dismissed.  It  is  also  stated,  and 
with  much  more  apparent  evidence  of  truth,  that  Mr. 
Barry  will  resign. 

We  mention  these  things  as  we  see  them  stated.  This 
we  believe,  that  there  is  a great  lack  of  cordiality  among 
the  leading  members  of  the  executive  government — -which 
may  have  led  to  the  reports  about  changes,  &c. 

We  have  a few  scraps  of  foreign  news,  which,  though 
unimportant,  are  inserted — by  way  of  variety.  We  are 
still  a long  while  without  intelligence  from  Europe. 

UNITED  STATES  BANK  ITEMS. 

The  aggregate  loans  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States 
January  1.8S3,  amounted  to  $61,695,913  57 

Same  January  1834  54,911,461  70 


Reduction  6,784,451  87 

Total  deposites — Jan.  1833  20,271,221 

Same  1834  10,965,375 

9,305,845  42 


2,521,393  55 

And  the  discounts  of  the  bank,  in  January  1834,  com- 
pared withits  means,  in  January  1833,  were  greater  in  the 
large  sum  of  2,521,393  dollars. 

The  circulation  of  the  bank,  Jan.  1834,  was  19,208,379 
1833  17,459,571 


Increase  1,748,808 

Public  dep.  1833  12,752,453 

Private  “ 7,518,67  7 

Public  1834  4,230,509 

Private  “ 6,734,860 

Of  the  reduced  deposites  ($9,305,845)  8,522,034  were 
publie.  Since  the  1st  of  January  the  whole  public  de- 
posites have  been  reduced  to  about  half  a million! 

The  discounts  of  the  Office  at  JYexv  York  on  the  5th 
February,  1834,  amounted  to  '6,430,200 

Same  on  the  9th  October,  1833,  just  after 
the  removal  of  the  deposites  6,034,750 


Increase 

Public  deposites,  9th  Oct.  1833  3,702,000 
Ditto  5th  Feb.  1834  75,600 


395,450 


3,777,600 


4,173,050. 

And  the  actual  increase  of  discounts,  compared  with 
the  means  of  this  office,  was  $4,173,050! 

Discounts  at  oiffice  in  Baltimore,  Jan.  7,  1833,  $1,743,109 
Same  Jan.  6,  1834,  1,684,492 


Deposites,  7th  January,  1833, 
Same  6th  January,  1834, 


Decrease 

490,462 

346,891 


58,617 


143,671 


,85,054 

So  the  discounts  in  Jan.  1834,  compared  with  the 
means,  were  85,054  dollars  more  than  in  Jan.  1833. 
But  in  the  last  year  money  was  “plenty,”  and  now  it  is 
exceedingly  “scarce!” 

How  is  this?  It  is  simply  from  the  reason  that  the 
people  had  confidence  in  1833,  and  have  but  little  confi- 
dence in  1834;  and  notes  of  the  bank  of  the  U.  S.  freely 
circulated  in  1833,  are  hoarded,  like  old  gold,  in  1834. 
Hundreds  of  state  banks  have  failed — but  no  one  thinks 
that  the  bank  of  the  United  States  will  fail. 

Why  do  not  the  state  hanks,  which  have  received  the 
deposites,  ease-off  the  pressure?  If  these  deposites 
made  the  bank  of  the  U.  S.  so  powerful,  has  the  money 
lost  its  virtue  in  being  transferred?  How  is  it?  The 
bank  of  the  U.  S.  has  increased  its  circulation  nearly  two 
millions— though  suffering  the  loss  of  more  than  nine 
millions  in  deposites,  (showing  a direct  difference  of  ele- 


ven millions,)  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  people— and  vet 
party  imputes  the  pressure  to  this  bank!  Let  the  new 
deposite  banks  shew  what  they  have  done.  Why  are  not 
discounts  increased,  in  proportion  to  the  new  means 
affixed?  \Vhy  have  they  not  filled  up  the  vacuum? 
Leflis  see^They  cannot— they  are  incapable  of  doing 
it.-  Iher^Pno  concert  between  them.  Each  is  con- 
tefcdibg  for  Uself— each  has  new  projects  and  views  of  its 
ow> — 'and  these  are  paramount! 

Yikgini^  From  Richmond,  we  learn  that  the  reso- 
lutions concerning  the  removal  of  the  deposites,  which 
had  passed  the  house  of  delegates,  having  been  returned 
to  that  body  from  the  senate  in  a differentYorm,  the  sense 
of  the  house  of  delegates  was  again  taken  upon  the  several 
propositions  which  they  include,  on  the  11th  inst.  That 
which  pronounces  the  removal  of  the  deposites  by  the 
executive  to  be  “a  dangerous  and  alarming  assumption  of 
power  by  that  officer,”  was  passed  by  83  yeas  to  41  nays. 
That  which  expresses  the  apprehension  and  distrust  with 
which  the  legislature  regard  the  disposition  of  the  execu- 
tive “to  extend  his  official  authority1  beyond  its  just  and 
proper  limits,”  was  passed  by  85  yeas  to  35  nays.  These 
are  strong  tests  of  public  opinion  in  that  quarter. 

Pennsylvania.  The  following  are  the  appropriations  in  the 
bill  reported  by  the  internal  improvement  committee  on  Tues- 
day. 

To  finish  old  works. 

Philadelphia  and  Columbia  tail  road,  . . . $804,900 

Allegheny  rail  road, 365*900 

West  Branch  canal,  . . . . . . 301  200 

North  Branch  canal, 17*400 

Beaver  canal,  57,100 

French  creek  canal,  94, *400 

For  collectors,  houses  and  lots,  . ...  100,000 

Repairs,  375*000 

Damages,  . ...  . . . 49,000 

Extensions. 

Canal  from  Conneaut  to  Erie,  ....  200,000 

Canal  to  Ohio  state  line,  , . . . . 100,000 

Out  let  lock  at  Bainbridge,  ....  15,000 


$2,479,900 
-“in  these  times.]5* 


Total  appropriation, 

. [The  amount  is  a great  deal  of  money- 

Sodthern  liberality.  John  McDonough,  one  of  the  most 
wealthy  and  influential  citizens  ofNew  Orleans,  has  presented 
a memorial  to  the  legislature  of  Louisiana,  praying  for  leave  to 
educate  his  slaves.  He  states  that  he  is  the  owner  of  from  for- 
ty to  filfy  black  children,  male  and  female,  of  various  ages,  the 
offspring  of  old  and  faithful  servants,  who  have  mostly  been 
born  pnder  his  roof.  These  slaves  are  valuable,  being  mostly 
mechanics,,  and  would  sell  for  $150,00(fi  The  design  of  the 
owner,  howevei1,  is  to  give  freedom  to  all,  and  colonize  them  in 
Liberia.  For  this  purpose,  and  that  they  may  be  qualified  for 
the  proposed  new  sphere  of  action,  he  desires  permission  to 
educate  them.  [IV.  F.  Com.  Mv. 

Mexico.  The  following  private  letters  have  been  published 
in  the  National  Intelligencer.  They  present  horrible  views  of 
the  state  of  the  country — the  doings  of  the  generals  and  the 
priests  have  maddened  the  people. 

Saltillo,  October  10, 1833. 

This  country  is  so  very  unsettled,  that  it  is  dangerous  for 
foreigners  to  travel  without  being  well  armed.  There  is  a great 
fair  to  be  held  in  this  town  with  bull  fights,  &c.  and  the  robbers 
are  collecting  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  A body  of  28  men 
robbed  twice  last  week,  within  5 leagues  of  this  capital,  which 
is  the  metropolis  of  Cdahuila  and  Texas.  Tim  arm,.  being 
completely  disorganized,  colonels  and  captains  are  said  to  be 
in  those  bands,  who  rob  and  kill whenever  they  get  a chance. 
We  always  travel  in  bodies  of  six  or  eight.  If  you  could  see 
me  mounted  for  the  road,  you  would  think  of  Don  Quixotte— 
a double  barrelled  fowling  piece  hung  at  my  saddle  bow,  your 
riffle  barrelled  pistols  in  holsters,  and  a heavy  pair  of  belt  pistols 
buckled  around  me— to  complete  the  whole,  a large  horseman’s 
sabre  at  my  side.  A confidential  servant  armed  in  like  manner; 
my  other  servant,  who  packs  the  mules  and  lakes  care  of  them, 
carries  no  arms  but  his  lasso  and  sabre,  with  a Spanish  knife. 

I came  up  with  five  other  gentlemen  to  attend  the  fair,  each 
armed  as’above,  with  servants  in  like  manner.  I shall  not  re- 
main here  to  the  fair,  as  the  cholera  is  passing  rapidly  on  to 
Chihuahua,  and  I want  to  anticipate  it. 

Durango,  November  18, 1833. 

I have  had  offers  to  enter  the  army  in  the  line  of  my  profes- 
sion, which  I shall  not  accept,  as  we  are  probably  on  the  eve  of 
another  revolution,  which  will  be  dreadful. 

The  congres^  and  gen.  St.  Anna  have  passed  a law  abolishing 
the  canonries,  taking  away  the  tenths  of  every  thing  from  the 
church,  reducing  all  thecanonizos  to  the  rank  of  private  priests, 
and  allowing  all  persons  who  have  taken  religious  vows  to 
enter.again  into  society  under  the  protection  of  the  authoriti#*. 
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The  clergy  find  themselves,  at  once,  cut  ofF from  all  their  livings, 
and  entirely  dependent  on  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
people.  All  the  colleges  in  the  country  are  abolished;  thus 
taking  the  education  of  the  youth  out  of  the  hands  of  the  priests, 
and  establishing  five  colleges  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  in 
the  Greek*  (which  heretofore  has  never  been  taught),  and  the 
modern  languages  that  have  not  been  taught  amongst  us.  If 
professors  cannot  be  found  among  the  natives, .foreign  profes- 
sors are  to  be  appointed,  without  regard  to  their  religious  tenets. 

Another  proposition  is  before  congress,  to  declare  the  Mexican 
church  separate  and  distinct  from  that  of  Rome,  and  in  every 
respect  independent  of  the  pope.  The  priests  of  Gaudaxara  have 
sent  a remonstrance  to  the  president,  warning  him  not  to  sign 
the  bill  in  ease  it  should  pass  both  houses,  and  manifesting  their 
determination  to  die  martyrs  to  the  cause  sooner  than  submit  to 
nny  abridgement  of  the  powers  of  the  pope.  It  will  undoubtedly 
pass  into  a law,  and  as  undoubtedly  receive  the  signature  of  the 
patriotic  and  reforming  St.  Anna.  The  clergy  will  now  have  to 
come  forward  and  call  upon  the  people,  or  submit  in  silence,  in 
a few  months,  to  a general  toleration  of  religion. 

The  people  are  daily  becoming  prepared  for  it.  I have  not 
conversed  with  a single  young  man  of  education  and  family 
that  is  not  a Deist.  Volney’s  Ruins  are  in  the  hands  of  every 
man  in  the  country,  who  pretends  to  any  thing  like  information. 
Voltaire,  Rousseau  and  Paine,  are  universally  read  by' all  classes 
who  are  able  to  read. 

I came  to  this  place  to  meet  general  Montezuma,  who  in 
Monterey  seized  a sum  of  money  on  its  way  to  the  coast,  part 
of  which  belonged  to  myself  and  partner.  Our  only  redress  is 
an  order  on  the  custom  house  in  Metamoros — which  is  worth 
no  more  than  20  per  cent,  as  he  says  he  must  have  money  for 
his  troops. 

Polish  heroism.  Three  of  the  confederates  of  Dziewicki, 
who  has  poisoned  himself,  have  been  shot  at  Warsaw,  in  the 
public  place  of  execution,  without  the  walls.  They  all  died 
with  a display  of  courage  and  firmness,  hoping  that  their  deaths 
might  be  useful  to  their  unhappy  country.  Qlkowski,  in  parti- 
cular, showed  great  self-command.  While  on  his  way  to  execu- 
tion, he  gathered  up  a handful  of  the  soil,  and  exclaimed — “For 
this  we  have  fought,  and  for  this  we  are  willing  to  die!”  The 
tombs  of  these  young  heroes  have  become  objects  of  veneration 
to  the  people,,  who  strew  flowers  and  ga^arids  upon  them. 
Many  women  have  compromised  themselves.  A young  lady, 
named  Helen  Nowakowska,  has  received  200  stripes,  for  having 
sent  provisions  to  some,  unfortunate  insurgents  who  were  dying 
of  hunger  in  the  woods.  The  horrible  punishment  was  inflicted . 
in  one  of  tire  barracks  ofLubin,  to  the  sound  of  military  music; 
and  to  render  it  more  severe,  they  afterwards  shaved  her  head, 
and  confined  her  in  a convent,  and  nQ  one  can  fell  when  she 
will  be  released.  The  wife  of  Orlovvska  had  been  condemned 
to  receive  500  stripes  forliaving  sheltered  one  of  her  relations. 
She  entreated  that  her  punishment  might  be  inflicted  publicly 
at  Warsaw,  in  order  that  it  might  inflame  the  courage  of  the 
patriots.  This,  however,  being  denied  Tier,  on  the  day  her  sen- 
tence was  to  have  been  executed  she  was  found  dead  in  her  pri- 
son, having  forced  pins  into  her  bosom.  [ The  Polonaise. 
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TWENTY-THIRD  CONGRESS— FIRST  SESSION. 

SENATE. 

February  7.  Among  other  proceedings — 

Mr.  Tatlmadge  presented  a memorial  signed  by  a large  and 
respectable  number  of  the  mechanics,  manufacturers,  laborers 
and  others,  of  the  second  ward  of  the  city  of  New-York,  with- 
out distinction  of  party,  exhibiting  the  great  state  of  embarrass- 
ment and  distress  under  which  they  are  suffering,  ascribing  it 
to  the  removal  of  the  public  deposites  from  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  only  remedy  for  which,  they  consider,  is 
the  speedy  restoration  of  the  deposites  and  the  recharter  of  the 
bank;  adding,  that  in  their  opinion  the  president  has  no  power 
over  the  bank  other  than  by  a scire  facias,  and  that  none  other 
has  been  given  by  the  constitution. 

The  memorial  was  read,  and,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Tallmadge, 
referred  to  the  committee  on  finance. 

Mr.  Clay  observed  that  tiie  paper  just  read  spoke  a voice  he 
was  very  glad  to  hear,  it  spoke  the  voice  of  freemen;  of  the  la- 
boring portion  of  the  freemen  of  the  country,  and  one  that  ought 
to  be  heard  at  Washington,  and  when  heard  will  produce  a pro- 
per effect.  Sir,  in  order  that  it  may  be  diffused  as  widely  as 
possible,  I will  make  a motion  that  l am  sure  will  be  acquiesced 
in  by  the  gentleman  who  has  presented  the  memorial,  and  that 
is,  that  it  be  printed. 

Mr.  Clay’s  motion  was  then  adopted. 

Mr.  Webster  said,  that  on  the  subject  which  had  been  for  some 
time  under  discussion  in  the  senate,  one  of  great  public  interest 
had  not  been  adverted  to,  on  which  he  confessed  his  views  were 
not  very  consolatory.  For  the  purpose  of  bringing  this  subject 
before  the  senate,  he  had  prepared  the  resolution  lie  held  in  his 
hand,  and  which  he  would  then  take  the  liberty  of  presenting. 
When  it  came  up  for  consideration  to-morrow,  he  would  take 
occasion  to  make  some  explanations  in  relation  to  it. 

Mr.  W.  then  submitted  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved , That  the  committee  on  finance  be  instructed  to  in- 
quire into  the  probable  effect  of  the  present  state  of  commercial 
affairs  on  the  revenue  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Clay  rose  and  said,  that  lie  had,  some  time  since,  sub- 
mitted a resolution,  arising  out  of  the  present  state  of  the  public 
distress,  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  extending  the  lime 
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for  the  payment  of  revenue  bonds,  He  now  moved  the  senate  to 
take  up  this  resolution  and  dispose  of  it  in  some  way  or  other. 

To  this  resolutibn  Mr.  Forsyth  had  moved  an  amendment, 
making  the  inquiry  general  as  to  the  cause  of  the  public  dis- 
tress, to  which  Mr.  Clay  had  moved  an  amendment,  connecting 
the  general  inquiry  with  the  specific  object  contained  in  the 
original  resolution. 

The  question  being  on  the  amendment  moved  by  Mr.  Clay, 

A long  and  animated  debate  followed,  in  which  many  sub- 
jects of  a very  interesting  nature  were  introduced — but  we  can- 
not even  present  an  abstract  of  it — for  some  room  must  be  left 
for  other  tilings.  The  speakers  were  Messrs.  Clay,  Kane,  Poin- 
dexter, Wilkins,  Silsbee,  Black,  King,  of  Geo.  Chambers,  Web- 
ster and  Wright.  The  discussion  lasted  until 4 o’clock;  when 
Mr.  Mangum,  believing  that  the  resolution,  at  best,  would  afford 
only  temporary  relief,  moved  to  lay  it  on  {lie  table,  with  a view 
that  it  should  not  be  taken  up  again — when 

M r.  Clay  rose — 

The  chair  (Mr.  King,  of  Ala.)  said  that  it  was  a motion  which 
did  not  admit  of  debate,  and  the  senator  from  Kentucky  was 
not  in  order. 

Mr.  Clay  said  that  he  did  not  require  to  be  told  when  he  was 
in,  or  out  of,  order.  Whenever  he  was  out  of  order,  he  should 
be  ready  to  submit  to  a rebuke  from  the  chair.  But  lie  had  now 
risen  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  to  withdraw 
his  motion,  in  order  that  he  might  make  one  or  two  remarks. 

Mr.  Mangum — Certainly:  I withdraw  the  motion. 

Mr.  Clay  then  commenced  some  observations  in  reply;  when, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Chambers,  lie  yielded  the  floor,  and  the 
senate  adjourned  till  Monday. 

February  10.  Many  memorials  being  presented  and  resolu- 
tions submitted,  chiefly  with  rfespeet  to  local  or  personal  affairs— 

Mr.  Southard  presented  the  memorial  adopted  in  Morris  and 
Burlington  counties,  New  Jersey,  in  favor  of  the  bank  and  pray- 
ing for  a restoration  of  the  deposites;  and  took  occasion  to  speak 
of  the  character  of  the  people  of  these  counties,  and  to  express 
his  decided  opinion  that  a large  majority  of- the  citizens  of  his 
state  coincided  with  them  in  sentiment,  and  that  he  should  obey 
the  voice  of  the  people,  and  not  consider  himself  hound  by  the 
resolutions  recently  adopted  by  the  legislature  of  the  state,  of 
the  proceedings  of  which  he  gave  some  account. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Webster  the  senate  went  into  the  conside- 
ration of  executive  business,  and  so  remained  for, several  hours; 
when  the  doors  were  opened — the  senate  adjourned. 

February  11.  Mr.  McKean  presented  the  memorial  of  a meet- 
ing of  the  citizens  of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia, 

> (brought  on  by  a committee  of  gentlemen  appointed  by  the 
meeting),  complaining  of  their  great  pecuniary  embarrassments, 
and  the  disordered  state  of  the  currency  of  tiie  country,  which 
they  attribute  to  the  removal  of  the  public  deposites  from  the 
hank  of  the  United  States,  and  praying  for  their  immediate  res- 
toration to  that  institution. 

Mr.  McKean,  on  presenting  (he  memorial,  said:  A committee 
composed  of  gentlemen  of  the  first  respectability  and  intelli- 
gence, from  Philadelphia,  now  in  attendance  at  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment, had  a few  moments  since  charged  him  with  a me- 
morial to  be  presented  to  the  senate,  signed  by  more  than  ten 
thousand  citizens  of  that  vicinity,  deeply  complaining  of  pe- 
cuniary distress  and  derangement  of  the  currency,  which  they 
attributed  to  the  recent  removal  of  the  public  deposites  from  the 
bank  of  the  United  States,  and  praying  congress  to  interfere  for 
-their  relief.  I have,  said  Mr.  McK.  been  honored  with  an  in- 
terview from  a portion  of  this  committee,  and  have  listened  to 
their  statements;  and  however  I may  differ  from  them  as  to  the 
true  cause  of  present  embarrassments,  and  the  proper  mode  of 
redress,  I can  no  longer  doubt  the  reality  and  extent  of  suffer- 
ing in  that  quarter. 

Mr.  McK.  then  moved  that  the  memorial,  together  with  a let- 
ter which  lie  had  received  from  the  committee,  be  read  by  the 
secretary, and  that  both  be  referred  to  the  committee  on  finance, 
and  printed. 

Mr.  Clay  said  he  hoped  the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  comprehended  not  only  the  printing  of  the  memo- 
rial, together  with  the  letter  of  the  committee,  but  the  names  of 
the  memorialists. 

Mr.  McKean  replied  that  lie  had  not  intended  to  move  for  the 
printing  of  the  names, .but  ho  would  accept  the  suggestion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky,  as  a modification  ofhis  motion. 

Mr.  Webster  followed,  and,  after  making  some  remarks  on 
the  reality  of  the  public  distress,  urged  upon  the  senate  the  ne- 
cessity of  action;  and  called  upon  those  who  “had  become 
sponsors  for  the  administration,”  to  take  the  subject  into  their 
serious  consideration,  believing  that  they  had  power  to  savethe 
country. 

The  memorial  was  referred  in  the  committee  on  finance. 

Other  business  being  attended  to 

Mr.  Mangum  presented  the  proceedings  and  resolutions  re- 
cently adopted  by  the  citizens  of  the  county  of  Burke,  in  the 
western  part  of  the  state  of  North  Carolina,  on  the  subject  of 
the  pecuniary  embarrassments,  growing  out  of  the  deranged 
state  of  the  currency  of  the  country,  prevailing  in  that  section 
of  the  union,  which  they  attribute  to  the  removal  of  the  public 
deposites  from  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  and  praying  lor 
their  restoration  to  that  institution,  with  such  other  measures 
of  relief  as  congress,  in  its  wisdom,  may  deem  advisable. 

Some  discussion  ensued  on  this  memorial,  in  which  Mr. 
Mangum,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Benton,  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Bibb , 
participated;  of  which,  the  report  is  necessarily  postponed. 
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Mr.  Forsyth  had  just  risen  to  make  some  remarks,  when 

Mr.  Prestoiv  rose  and  announced,  in  a very  Jow  tone,  that 
during  the  discussion  in  the  other  house,  a distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  house,  Mr.  Bouldin , of  Virginia,  had  suddenly  fallen 
in  his  place,  and  almost  immediately  died. 

On  motion  of  Mr;  Preston,  the  senate  then  adjourned. 

February  12.  Mr.  Chambers  rose  and  said,  he  had  been  charg- 
ed by  a highly  respectable  committee  of  gentlemen,  deputed 
from  a meeting  recently  held  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  to  present 
to  the  senate  a memorial  on  a subject  of  much  interest — the  de- 
ranged state  of  the  currency,  and  the  pecuniary  embarrassments 
which  interfered,  to  a distressing  degree,  with  the  various  ope- 
rations of  commerce  and  of  industry.  In  presenting  this  me- 
morial, it  seemed  to  be  required  of  him  to  say  something  re- 
specting the  character  of  the  memorialists,  and  the  manner  in 
which  their  meeting  had  been  gotten  up.  Circumstances  of  no 
ordinary  interest,  however,  prevented  him  from  saying  more, 
at  the  present,  than  that  the  meeting  was  held  after  a call  of 
only  two  days;  that  it  consisted  of  intelligent  and  respectable 
men,  without  distinction  of  political  parties,  and  that  their  me- 
morial was  signed  not  only  by  many  friends  of  the  administra- 
tion, but  contained  the  signatures  of  bank  directors,  lie  would 
not,  under  existing  circumstances,  obtrude  himself  further  on 
the  attention  of  the  senate,  but  would  content  himself  with  sim- 
ply moving  the  reference  of  the  memorial  to  the  committee  of 
finance,  and  the  printing  of  it,  together  with  the  signatures  at- 
tached. The  memorial,  he  observed,  had  not  been  presented 
in  the  other  house. 

The  motion,  of  Mr.  C.  was  then  carried  without  a division. 

A message  was  then  received  from  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, announcing  the  death  of  the  lion.  Thomas  Tyler  Bouldin, 
late  a representative  from  the  state  of  Virginia — and  that  his 
funeral  would  take  place  tomorrow  at  half  past  11  o’clock. 

Mr.  Rives  then  rose,  and  after  a brief  but  warm  notice  of  the 
deceased,  moved  that  the  senate  should  attend  the  funeral,  and 
stand  adjourned  until  half  past  ten  o’clock  to  morrow — and  so 
the  senate  adjourned.  » 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Friday , Feb.  7 After  some  other  business — 

Mr.  Polk  moved  the  house  to  take  up  the  subject  of  the  appro- 
priation bill. 

The  house  consented — ayes  104,  noes  44. 

Mr.  Wilde  then  inquired  what  question  Was  before  the  house. 

The  chair  explained,  and  a debate  on  questions  of  order  oc- 
curred, of  some  length. 

During  this  discussion — 

The  speaker  stated  briefly  the  present  state  of  the  bill.  The 
senate  had  agreed  to  the  bill  of  this  house  with  an  amendment: 
to  this  amendment  this  house  disagreed!  The  senate  adhered 
to  their  amendment,  and  the  house,  (after  having  refused  to 
recede  from  their  disagreement),  had  asked  a conferrence.  The 
senate  agreed  to  the  conference;  and  managers  were  appointed, 
who  made  a report  to  each  house.  On  the  question  of  con- 
curring with  the  managers  in  their  report,  this  house  non-con- 
currcd.  It  was  now  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote  rejecting  the 
report,  and  the  effect  of  reconsidering,  or  not,  was  now  asked 
of  the  chair.  The  speaker  said,  that,  if  the  house  agreed  to  re- 
consider, then  the  question  would  again  come  up  on  the  report 
of  the  committee  of  conference.  If  that  report  was  adopted 
by  the  house,  the  whole  proceeding  Would  be  ended.  If  the 
house,  however,  refused  to  reconsider,  then  the  hill  would 
stand  before  the  house  in  the  shape  it  did  at  the  time  the  first 
conference  was  asked.  There  would  then  be  presented  three 
alternatives  to  the  house:  1st.  They  might  recede  from  their 
disagreement  to  the  senate’s  amendment,  which  was  equiva- 
lent to  agreement,  and  then  the  bill  would  be  passed  with  the 
senate’s  amendment.  2d.  They  might,  if  they  chose,  ask  ano- 
ther conference  with  the  senate,  which  would  enable  other 
propositions  of  compromise  to  be  offered;  or  3d.  The  house 
might  refuse  to  recede  or  ask  another  conference,  but  adhere: 
in  which  case  the  bill  would  be  lost.  It  was  for  the  house  to 
decide  upon  the  course  proper  to  pursue. 

In  answer  to  a suggestion  made,  as  the  point  of  order,  in  en- 
tertaining a second  time  the  motion  to  recede,  it  liavimr  been 
once  made  and  decided,  the  speaker  said,  that,  when  the  motion 
was  first  made,  the  chair  had  not  looked  to  the  particular  stage 
of  the  bill,  and  had  supposed  that  the  second  motion  to  recede 
would  hot  be  in  order:  but,  on  reflection,  he  was  clearly  of 
opinion  that  hi3  first  impression  was  wrong,  and  that  it  was  in 
order.  The  parliamentary  usage,  the  chair  said,  was  this:  That, 
after  a question  was  once  made  and  carried,  in  the  affirmative 
or  negative,  it  could  not  be  again  revived,  but  must  stand  as 
the  judgment  of  the  house.  This  rule,  however,  was  rather  to 
be  kept  in  substance  than  in  words;  and  Mr.  Speaker  Onslow 
had,  (whilst  in  the  house  of  commons),  gave  a construction  t-o 
this  part  of  the  lex  parliamentaria,  which  had,  ever  since,  uni- 
versally pervaded:  it  was,  that  this  rule  did  not  extend  to  pre- 
vent the  putting  the  same  question  in  the  different  stages  of  a 
bill,  (open  to  amendment),  nor  to  prevent  the  discharging  of 
orders  that  have  been  previously  made,  though  on  great  delibe- 
ration. The  true  doctrine  was,  that,  jn  every  stage  of  a bill, 
every  part  of  the  bill  is  submitted  to  the  opinion  of  the  house, 
and  open  to  amendment,  either  for  insertion  or  omission,  whe-^ 
ther  the  same  amendment  has  been  in  a former  stage  accepted 
or  rejected.  The  house  might  therefore  have  refused,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  reeede,  with  a view  to  see  the  effect  of  a con- 


ference; consequently,  after  having  had  a conference,  and  re- 
jecting the  report  of  their  committee,  they  might  be  now  dis- 
posed to  recede.  The  bill  is  not  at  the  same  stage,  and  the 
chair  has  no  doubt  that  it  is  in  order  to  move  again  to  recede. 

The  question  was  finally  taken  on  re-consideration,  and  de- 
cided in  the  negative,  by  yeas  and  nays,  as  follows— -yeas  103, 
nays  115.  So  the  house  refused  to  re-consider  its  disagreement 
to  the  report  of  the  conferees. 

Mr.  Wilde  thereupon  moved  that  the  house  do  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  senate’s  amendment. 

The  whole  question  was  again  debated,  and  at  much  length, 
and  was  terminated  by  taking  the  yeasand  nays  upon  receding, 
which  stood  as  follows— yeas  111,  nays  ]J04.  So  the  house  re- 
ceded from  its  disagreement  to  the  senate’s  amendment;  by 
which  recession  the  bill  now  requires  only  the  signature  of  the 
president  to  become  a law. 

About  twenty  private  bills  were  then  taken  up,  and  passed, 
and  sent  to  the  senate:  and  then  the  house  adjourned. 

Saturday,  Feb.  8.  For  the  first  time  in  the  present  session, 
the  house  sat  on  Saturday.  Many  members  were  absent,  and 
though  a good  deal  of  minor  or  preparatory  business  was  attend- 
ed to,  nothing  important  was  presented  or  considered. 

Monday,  Feb.  Id.  Many  memorials  were  handed  in — 

By  Mr.  Cambreleng  four — praying  for  the  establishment  of  a 
ware  housing  system;  from  the  working  men  ofN.  York  against 
“paper  money;”  and  two  others  said  to  be  signed  by  more  than 
10,000  of  his  fellow  citizens,  praying  that  the  deposites  may  not 
be  restored,  and  that  tile  bank  of  the  U.  S.  may  not  be  rechar- 
tered. Mr.  C.  made  a few  remarks  on  each  of  these  petitions. 
He  thought  it  possible  to  get  into  a specie  currency,  in  time,  and 
charged  the  bank  with  being  the  cause  of  the  present  distress, 
and  he  called  upon  the  bank  to  relieve  it. 

Mr.  Selden  followed  and  presented  the  memorial  of  the  me- 
chanics and  artizans  of  New  York,  praying  for  a restoration  of 
the  deposites.  Mr.  S.  said  it  was  signed  by  about  three  thou- 
sand such,  being  most  of  those  who,  from  their  occupations, 
find  employment  for  a very  large  part  of  the  labor  of  the  city, 
saying  that  if  the  present  state  of  affairs  should  much  longer 
continue,  they  would  be  compelled  to  discharge  their  hands  and 
close  their  shops.  Mr.  Selden  said,  he  believed  nearly  ten  thou- 
sand men  (all  voters  too),  are  engaged  in  the  employment  of 
house-building  alone,  from  the  digging  of  the  cellar  to  the  put- 
ting on  of  the  paint.  That,  as  he  was  informed,  scarcely  a new 
contract  for  the  erection  ot  buildings  had  been  made  for  the  ap- 
proaching season,  and  this  large  class  of  our  people  must  be  de- 
prived of  labor  and  sqpport  in  that  city. 

Mr.  Chambers  presented  the  memorial  of  a public  meeting  of 
the  citizens  of  Franklin  county,  Pa.  praying  that  the  deposites 
might  be  restored,  and  paid  a high  tribute  to  the  character  of 
the  memorialists. 

Mr.  Muhlenberg  presented  the  memorial  of  a large  meeting  of 
of  citizens  in  Lancaster,  Pa.  approbatory  of  the  course  of  the 
administration  in  reference  to  the  deposites. 

Mr.  Denny  presented  the  memorial  of  numerous  citizens  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  praying  for  the  restoration  of  the  deposites.  Mr. 
D.  addressed  the  house  at  length  in  support  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  Binney  presented  the  memorial  from  the  merchants,  me- 
chanics, manufacturers  and  traders,  of  the  city  and  county  of 
Philadelphia,  praying  congress  to  restore  the  public  deposites  to 
the  bank  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  B.  stated  the  character,  &c.  of  the  signers  of  this  memo- 
rial, in  number  10,259  citizens,  with  their  professions  attached 
to  their  names;  and  Jn  addition  to  the  usual  motion  for  refer- 
ence, proposed  that  it  should  be  printed  with  the  names,  &c.  at 
full  length,  that,  if  a single  case  of  imposition  existed,  it  might  be 
ascertained. 

Mr.  Sutherland  also  presented  a memorial  said  to  be  signed 
by  10  or  11,000  of  his  constituents,  remonstrating  against  the  re- 
moval of  the  deposites;  and  he  also  presented  a memorial  from 
a meeting  of  the  “democrats”  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  [Mr. 
Binney’s  district]  remonstrating  against  a restoration  of  the  de- 
posites, and  a renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  bank  of  the  United 
States. 

The  speaker  presented  the  memorial  of  a meeting  held  at 
Moyamensing,  and  another  at  Harrisburgh  on  the  subject  of  the 
deposites. 

Mr.  Watmough  presented  the  proceedings  of  a meeting  of  the 
citizens  of  Philadelphia,  residing  in  the  third  district,  on  the 
same  subject,  and  in  favor  of  a restoration  of  the  deposites. 

Mr.  W.  said  he  felt  much  pride  iri  presenting  this  paper,  inas- 
much as  this  portion  of  his  constituents  had  taken  a lofty  stand 
against  executive  usurpation.  Mr.  Watrnoush  also  presented  a 
memorial  from  another  portion  of  his  constituents,  (to  whose 
sentiments  and  wishes  he  owed  the  highest  respect,  though  va- 
riant from  his  own),  which  was  of  a very  different  complexion 
from  that  just  presented.  He  moved  the  reference  of  this  me- 
morial; but  before  it  was  referred — 

Mr.  Speight  called  for  the  reading  of  it,  and  it  was  read  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  Watmough  said  he  was  happy  the  gentleman  had  got  the 
reading  of  the  memorial:  it  possessed  at  least  one  striking  mer- 
it— it  “went  the  whole  hog.”  He  then  called  for  the  reading 
of  the  memorial  which  he  had  first  presented;  but 

The  chair  decided,  that,  as  the  memorial  had  been  referred, 
the  call  for  its  reading  was  out  of  order. 

Mr.  f Vat mough  asked  the  consent  of  the  house  to  have  it  read; 
but  it  was  refused.  He  then  moved  to  suspend  the  rule,  for  the 
purpose;  but  that  motion  was  also  negatived. 
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lie  then  finally  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote  of  reference;  but 
this  also  was  refused — ayes  88,  noes  102. 

Mr.  Stewart  presented  twenty  one  memorials,  all  numerous- 
ly signed,  by  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  in  favor  of  a further 
subscription  of  stock  to  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal. 

Mr.  McKiin  presented  the  memorial  of  the  president  and  di- 
rectors of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road,  in  favor  of  a fur- 
ther subscription  of  stock  by  congress  to  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  canal. 

Mr.  Stewart  moved  that  this  memorial  be  printed,  and  took 
the  occasion  to  express  his  high  gratification  at  this  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  final  and  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  unfor 
tunate  contioversy  which  had  so  long  retarded  the  progress  of 
this  great  enterprize.  it  is  now  evident  that  these  great  rival 
companies  were  hereafter  to  co-operate  as  friends  and  allies  in 
prosecuting  this  great  work,  which,  so  far  as  it  had  progressed, 
was  surpassed  in  the  durability  and  grandeur  of  its  structure  by 
no  similar  work  in  the  world.  He  said,  it  must  be  gratifying  to 
all  the  friends  of  the  work,  that,  with  this  controversy,  one  of 
the  most  serious  obstacles  to  its  progress  was  removed.  This 
magnanimous  act,  on  the  part  of  the  rail  road  company,  was 
worthy  the  patriotic  and  enlightened  source  from  which  it  ema- 
nated; it  was  worthy  and  characteristic  of  the  generous  libera- 
lity which  so  eminently  distinguished  “the  monumental  city,” 
from  which  it  came.  He  hoped  the  house  would  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  those  rival  companies,  and  that  when  the  bill,  now  on 
the  table,  providing  for  the  object  indicated  by  the  memorial, 
came  up,  the  contending  parties  in  this  house  would  for  a mo- 
ment forget  the  quarrels  which  so  much  disturbed  and  marred 
the  progress  of  business  here,  and  concur  for  once  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  favorite  object  of  the  father  of  his  country 
and  thereby  unite,  by  a powerful  and  eqdearing  bond,  the  east 
and  the  west — the  seat  of  the  federal  government  with  the  great 
valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

He  moved  that  the  memorial  be  printed;  which  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Barber  presented  a memorial  from  the  citizens  of  Nor- 
wich, in  Connecticut,  praying  for  the  restoration  of  the  deposites 
and  the  recharter  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States. 

The  other  proceedings  of  the  day  will  sufficiently  appear  here- 
after. All  the  memorials  concerning  the  deposites,  &c.  were 
referred,  without  opposition,  to  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means. 

Tuesday , Feb.  11.  Some  preliminary  business  being  transact- 
ed— Mr.  Chilton’s  resolution  in  favor  of  an  extension  of  the  pen- 
sion system,  came  up,  on  which  Mr.  Chilton  Allan,  w ho  was 
entitled  to  the  floor,  offered  to  yield,  if  it  was  the  wish  of  the 
house  to  take  the  question  without  further  debate.  Mr.  Gilmer 
wished  that  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bouldin  should  be 
.discussed;  but  Mr.  Stewart  moved  the  previous  question.  It 
was  agreed  to  be  taken,  13S  to  66.  The  main  question  on  the 
resolution  was  then  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  decided  in  the 
affirmative— yeas  119,  nays  87. 

So  the  resolution  was  adopted  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  a select  committee  be  appointed,  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  so  extending  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  congress  passed  7th  June,  1832,  granting 
pensions  to  certain  classes  of  troops  therein  named,  as  to  em- 
brace within  its  provisions  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  wars 
against  the  Indians  subsequent  to  the  close  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  and  down  to  the  treaty  of  Grenville,  with  leave  to  report 
by  bill  or  otherwise. 

Some  other  matters  being  attended  to,  which  will  appear  in 
their  progress — 

The  depoiite  question  then  coming  up  as  the  order  of  the 
day — 

Mr.  Bouldin,  of  Va.  rose  to  address  the  house,  and  began  in 
the  following  words: 

“Before  I submit  some  remarks  I wished  to  make  on  the  mer- 
its of  the  very  serious  question  before  the  house,  I must  advert 
to  a rebuke  which,  with  all  due  humility,  I received  from  my 
colleague,  (Mr.  Wise).  He  stated,  and  truly,  that,  although  Mr. 
Randolph,  when  he  died,  had  been  a member  elect  of  this  body, 
yet  that  that  fact  had  not  been  announced  on  this  floor.  I am 
not  in  the  habit  of  taking  to  myself  a general  remark  not  pecu- 
liarly directed  to  myself;  but  when  a general  remark  is  of  such 
a kind  that  it  will  apply  to  no  one  else,  or  not  to  any  .one  else 
with  equal  propriety,  I am  compelled  to  lake  notice  of  it.  My 
colleague  did  not  as  kindly  suggest  that  this  ought  to  have  been 
done,  until  he  mentioned  it  in  his  remarks  on  this  floor;  but 
another  colleague  most  kindly  and  delicately  did,  through  ano- 
ther person,  suggest  to  me  that  it  ought  to  be  done:  and  now, 
as  is  tny  duty,  I must  tell  my  colleague,  and  this  house,  and  my 
constituents,  the  reason  why  Mr.  Randolph’s  death  was  not 
here  announced.  But  I can’t  tell  the  reason  why  his  death  was 
not  announced,  without  telling  what  I told  a friend  that  I should 
say,  in  case  I did” 

[Here  Mr.  Bouldin  swooned,  fell,  and  in  a few  minutes  after 
expired.'] 

And  the  house  immediately  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  12.  As  soon  as  the  journal  was  read — 

Mr.  Archer  rose  and  said:  I rise,  Mr.  Speaker,  not  to  an- 
nounce to  the  house— that  were  superfluous— but  to  submit  the 
resolutions  rendered  proper  by  the  dreadful  catastrophe  of 
which  we  were  all  appalled,  and,  l am  sure  I may  add,  afflict- 
ed, spectators,  yesterday;  by  which  l have  been  deprived  of  an 
esteemed  friend,  and  the  state  to  which  we  both  belonged,  at  a 
moment  of  the  extremest  public  excitement,  of  one  of  the  most 
valued  and  valuable  of  her  representatives  on  this  floor. 


r know  sir,  that  I should  outrage  the  feelings  of  the  house,  as 
I should  violate  my  own,  were  1 to  avail  myself  of  this  occa- 
sion, to  pay  at  large  the  tribute  of  esteem  to  my  departed  col- 
league and  friend,  which  would,  under  other  circumstances,  be 
due  to  the  annunciation  of  his  loss.  He  was  of  a character 
which  might  well  be  fruitful  of  panegyric,  if  it  were  now  allow- 
ed me  to  dwell  upon  it.  It  was  his  fortune  to  have  raised  him- 
self from  the  humblest  condition  of  life,  to  rank  in  his  profes- 
sion— to  a high  judicial  station  at  home — and  to  a seat,  and  that 
no  undistinguished  one,  on  this  floor,  by  the  aid  of  merit  alone. 
At  an  age  approaching  to  majority  he  was  following  the  plough, 
and,  so  far  from  regarding  this  circumstance  with  shame,  or  de- 
siring to  conceal  it,  he  had  the  superior  mind  to  regard  and  to 
speak  of  it  with  exultation,  as,  what  it  truly  was,  an  honor. 
Without  fortune  or  influential  friends,  or  the  aid  even  of  edu- 
cation, he  had  lifted  himself  to  general  esteem,  to  indepen- 
dence, and  to  a place,  which  he  regarded,  as  I do,  inferior  to 
none  in  point  of  honor — a seat  in  this  house. 

Sir,  if  1 felt  at  liberty  to  pursue  the  theme,  no  man  would  be 
better  authorised,  from  knowledge,  to  bear  the  high  testimony 
which  it  merited,  to  his  character,  as  a private  and  a public 
man;  nor,  let  me  add,  would  there  be  any  one  who  would  be 
more  glad  and  proud  to  render  this  just  tribute  to  his  memory 
and  virtues.  But  I dare  not  pursue  the  theme,  just  and  grate- 
ful as  it  would  be.  The  awful  catastrophe  we  have  been  call- 
ed to  witness  and  deplore,  speaks  to  our  hearts;  and,  let  me 
add,  to  our  horror,  in  a language  which  forbids  it.  I feel  that  I 
ought  not,  may  I say  that  I cannot,  add  more;  and  I content 
myself,  therefore,  after  this  brief  and  partial  notice,  with 
sending  to  the  chair  the  resolutions  I hold  in  my  hand,  such  as 
are  ordinarily  adopted  on  occasions  of  this  description. 

Mr.  Archer  then  moved  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  house  will  attend  the 
funeral  of  the  late  Thomas  'Tyler  Bouldin,  at  11  o’clock  to- 
morrow. 

Resolved,  That  a committee  be  appointed  to  take  order  for 
superintending  the  funeral  of  Thomas  T.  Bouldin,  deceased, 
late  a member  of  this  house,  from  the  state  of  Virginia. 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  house  will  testify  their 
respect  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  T.  Bouldin,  by  wearing  crape 
on  the  left  arm  for  thirty  days. 

Ordered,  That  a message  be  sent  to  the  senate  to  notify  that 
body  of  the  death  of  Thomas  T.  Bouldin,  late  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives from  the  state  of  Virginia;  and  that  his  funeral  will 
take  place  tomorrow,  at  11  o’clock,  from  the  hall  of  the  house 
of  representatives. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted;  and  then  the 
house  adjourned. 

Neither  house  of  congress  sat  on  Thursday — the  members  ge- 
nerally attending  the  interment  of  the  remains  of  the  late  Mr. 
Bouldin. 

— *»*e  @ jh4«— 

BANKS  AND  THE  CURRENCY,  &c. 

MEETINGS,  &C. 

A great  many  meetings  of  the  people  have  been  recently  held, 
or  are  about  to  be  held,  to  petition  congress  for  a restoration  of 
the  public  deposites  to  the  bank  of  the  United  States.  Such 
meetings  are  numerous  in  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  The 
trades  also,  at  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  other  places, 
are  taking  up  the  subject.  Such  meetings  of  the  mechanics, 
and  other  working  people,  will  soon  become  general.  The 
pressure,  so  much  spoken  of  for  two  or  three  months  past,  is 
now  reaching  them,  arid  it  is  becoming  feelingly  manifest  to 
every  man  that,  in  the  present  contracted  and  embarrassed 
state  of  the  currency,  the  vmges  earned  cannot  be  paid.  This 
will  bring  about  a close  examination  of  the  merits  of  these  pro- 
ceedings which  have  baffled  the  public  prosperity,  and  a just 
issue  will  be  joined.  Speculative  opinions  will  avail  nothing 
with  hungry  bellies.  If  there  is  any  right  or  necessity  why 
people  should  suffer,  like  good  citizens,  they  will  endure  priva- 
tions of  all  sorts;  but  the  reason  of  things  must  be  made  clear, 
before  persons  will  sternly  encounter  the  ruin  of  their  business, 
and  the  want  of  employment.  And,  when  the  fervor  of  party 
spirit  subsides,  and  the  voice  of  truth  is  permitted  to  be  heard,  it 
will  be  universally  confessed,  we  think,  that  the  persevering  and 
deadly  hostility  of  “the  government”  against  the  bank,  is  the 
true  source  of  the  evils  which  beset  us.  The  bank  is  doing  all 
that  it  prudently  can  to  relieve  our  necessities.  Rut  it  must 
maintain  itself — and  when  we  recollect  that  the  whole  power 
of  “the  government,”  of  the  “organized  press”  and  disciplined 
bodies  of  office  holders  and  hunters,  seem  determined  to  destroy 
the  bank,  if  possible  to  do  it,  no  matter  how  vast  shall  be  the 
amount  of  calamity  to  follow  it,  the  directors  would  deserve  to 
be  treated  as  traitors,  if  neglecting  to  defend  themselves  and 
the  wholesomeness  of  the  currency,  now  committed  to  their 
keeping,  in  a remarkable  manner. 

A second,  and  the  greatest  meeting  of  the  people  ever  held  in 
Pittsburgh,  took  place  on  the  6lh  inst.  It  was  attended  by  per- 
sons ofall  parties,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  pass  resolutions 
in  favor  of  the  removal  of  the  deposites,  for  which  there  had 
been  a rallying.  But  those  for  a return  of  the  deposites  were 
carried  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

There  was  a large  meeting  of  the  opponents  of  the  bank,  at 
Philadelphia,  on  the  6fh  inst.  The  proceedings  are  signed  by 
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Henry  Horn,  president,  12  vice  presidents  and  4 secretaries. 
They  declare  that  the  incorporation  by  the  general  government 
of  any  bank,  with  banking  privileges  to  be  exercised  through 
out  the  union,  is  not  only  unconstitutional,  but  highly  danger- 
ous to  the  welfa're  of  the  country.  The  remoyal  of  the=depo- 
sites  is  pronounced  “a  measure  fraught’ with  wisdom.” 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  the  delegation  from  New  York, 
•bearing  the  anti-bank  memorial,  was  announced,  and  the  gen- 
tlemen composing  it  were  ushered  into  the  room  with  the  most 
.jenthusiastic  cheers. 

Another  large  meeting  of  the  friends  of  the  bank  was  held  in 
.the  Northern  LiberU'es.(Philadelphia),  at  which  decided  reso- 
lutions against  the  removal  of-the  deposites  and  in  support  of 
,the  bank,  were  adppted;  and,  among  other  proceedings,  a com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  proceed  to  Harrisburg,  to  lay  the  suf- 
fering state  of  the  people  before  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  consequence  of  the  information  received  from  the  com- 
,-mitlee  which  visited  Washington,  bearing  the  great  memorial 
for  a restoration  of  the  deposites,  a general  meeting  was  held 
in  the  Park,  New  York,  on  Saturday  last,  in  consequence  of  an, 
invitation  issued  on  the  preceding  day.  It  was  held  in  the  day- 
time, at  12  M.  and  the  people  present  were  variously  estimated 
as  being  from  15  to  20,000!  Some  even  make  a higher  calcula- 
tion than  the  latter  number.  Several  miserable  attempts  Were 
made,  by  yellings,  to  produce  disorder,  by  unknown  or  obscure 
.persons,  seemihgly  employed  for  the  purpose,*  and  there  was 
:also  an  “organized” band  present,  “on  duty.”  But  these  were 
silenced — some  of  them  being  pretty  promptly  hustled  out  of 
the  park,  and  others  were  shamed  into  decency,  by  individuals 
who  happened  to  have  power  to  identify  the  rioters,  whose  in- 
trusion, where  they  were  not  invited,  ought  to  receive  marked 
contempt,  unless  remaining  as  quiet  lookers-on.  Philip  Hone, 
esq.  was  appointed  president,  and  Henry  Worral,  Asher  Riley 
and  William  Mandeville,  vice  presidents,  and  M.  J.  Benjamin 
and  B.  G.  Wells,  secretaries.  The  following  are  the  proceed- 
ings that  took  place: 

Whereas  the  past  experience  of  this,  country  has  demonstrat- 
ed the  convenience  and  even  the  necessity  of  a circulating  me- 
dium, partly  composed  of  the  precious  metals,  and  partly  of 
bank  notes,  redeemable  ip  specie,  and  whereas  after  a full  ex- 
periment it  has  been  clearly  shown,  that  local  banking  institu- 
tions have  not  been  able  to  furnish  a national  currency,  ade- 
quate to  the  wants  of  the  trading  community,  and  that  a nation- 
al bank,  with  branches  in  the  different  states,  is  alone  compe- 
tent to  the  task  of  regulating,  and  preserving  such  a currency 
in  a sound  and  healthy  condition,  and  to  carry  On  the  exchang- 
es between  the  different  parts  of  the  union,  upon  the  basis  of  a 
sound  currency— 

Therefore  resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  a na- 
tional bank  is  indispensable  to  the  prosperity  of  the  trading 
community. 

Resolved,  That  the  embarrassments  Under  which  all  the  in- 
dustrious classes  now  labor,  and  the  change  from  a state  of  un- 
paralleled prosperity  to  one  of  unparalleled  distress,  is  mainly 
to  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  confidence  produced  by  the  hos- 
tile attitude  assumed  by  the  executive  tqwards  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  want  of  an  adequate  circulating 
medium  has  been  unnecessarily  brought  upon  the  country  by 
the  removal  of  the  public  deposites  to  banks  incapable  of  fur- 
nishing the  necessary  accommodations'  to  the  community. 

Resolved,  That  the  present  depreciation  of  the  bank  bills  of 
other  states,  and  of  the  interior  towns  in  bur  own  state,  affords 
ample  proof  of  the  impracticability  of  converting  a local  paper 
money  into  a national  currency;  and  whilst  we  regret  the  cost 
of  the  present  experiment,  we  rejoice  that  it  has  made  us  ac- 
quainted, before  it  is  too  late,  with  the  causes  of  our  present 
.distress,  and  the  only  effectual  means  of  relieving  it. 

Resolved,  That  we  believe  the  only  remedy  for  the  existing 
distress,  is  to  recharter  the  United  States  bank,  with  such  mo- 


*The “N.  Y.  Courier”  states,  that  a party  of  these  people, 
who  are  called  “Agrarians,”  (or,  more  familiarly  in  that  city, 
“Fanny  Wright’s  men,”)  to  the  amount  of  one  or  two  hundred, 
by  assembling  ehrly,  and  taking  possession  of  the  ground  near 
.the  platform  prepared  for  the  officers,  made  a furious  attempt 
.to  place  one  of  their  own  body,  (an  Englishman,)  in  the  chair, 
the  chief  agent  in  which  was  a clerk  in  the  post  office,  also  a 
foreigner!  The  names  of  these  persons  are  given,  but  we  shall 
not  record  them.  The  first  had  the  modesty  to  ascend  the  plat- 
form, with  “20,000  loud  noes”  against  him;  but  he-  was  soon 
“cleared  out.”  To  quiet  these  people,  they  were  driven  back 
jby  force.  In  the  mean  time  a large  flag  was  displayed  from 
Tammany  Hall,  (which  is  adjacent  to  the  park)  inscribed  “hail 
to  the  chief”— but  the  walls  of  the  building  seemed  to  tremble 
under  the  indignation  expressed,  and  it  was  promptly  withr 
drawn.  After  the  resolutions  were  adopted,  a search  was  rnade 
for  the  intended  chairman  and  his  band — the  latter  had  dis- 
persed, but  the  former  being  identified-,  - was  swiftly  “passed 
over  the  heads  of  thousands,”  and  rescued  only  through  the  in- 
terference of  some  of  those  whom  he  had  presented  himself  to 
insult.  It  is  not  a little  remarkable  that  an  Englishman,  also, 
(the  ink  on  whose  naturalization  certificate  was  hardly  dry), 
took  a leading  part,  as  a disciple  of'  William  Cobbelt,  in  certain 
democratic  proceedings  lately  had  in  .'Philadelphia,  and  demo- 
cratically told  the  American  people  present  what  they  ought  to 
do,,  . concerning  the  bank  of  the  IJuited  States. 


difications  and  restrictions  as  congress  in  their  wisdom  may 
deem  expedient. 

Resolved,  That  the  directors  of  the  banks  in  this  city,  select- 
ed as  depositories  of  the  public  moneys,  be  respectfully  request- 
ed to  rescind  the  contracts  with  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
and  by  refusing  longer  to  be  instrumental  in  prolonging  the  un- 
paralleled distress  and  excitement  which  pervades  the  commu- 
nity, they  will,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  entitle  them- 
selves to  the  gratitude  of  all  the  laboring  and  trading  classes. 

R.esolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be  signed  by 
the  president,  vice  presidents  and  secretaries,  and  forwarded  to 
the  representatives  of  this  city,  and  senators  of  this  state  in 
congress,  with  a request  that  they  be  laid  before  both  houses, 
and  that  they  be  published. 

Another  great  meeting  of  the  people  of  Richmond  was  held 
at  the  capitol  of  Virginia,  on  the  7th  inst.  Thomas  Rutherford, 
esq.  in  the  chair,  at  which  a committee  of  seven  was  appointed 
to  draft  a memorial  to  congress,  setting  forth  the  distresses  of 
the  people,  because  of  lost  confidence,  in  consequence  of  the 
acts  of  the  executive  of  the  United  States,  and  praying  for  a 
prompt  restoration  of  the  public  deposites,  &c.  On  motion  of 
Chapman  Johnson — Benj.  Leigh  was  appointed  chairman  of 

the  committee. 

In  other  parts  of  Virginia  the  people  are  moving  in  the  same 
direction.  It  is  a season  of  great  excitement  in  that  state. 

Many  large  meetings  of  the  people,  though  not  one  public  offi- 
cer was  present,  have  been  held  in  Ohio.  The  minority  of  the 
legislature  has  also  entered  a strong  protest  against  the  “in- 
structions” which  were  naturalized  a short  time  ago — the  re- 
port being  that  they  were  of  foreign  birth. 

Another  great  meeting  at  New  York.  The  merchants  and 
other  dealers  were  invited  to  attend  a meeting  at  the  exchange 
last  Tuesday  afternoon— and  they  did  meet!  Four  thousand 
eight  hundred  persons  were  counted  within  the  portals  of  the 
building,  every  avenue  to  the  great  hall  was  filled,  and  Wal! 
street  blocked  up  by  from  5,000  to  8,000  respectable  people,  who 
could  not  get  into  any  part  of  the  house.  The  object,  was  to  re- 
ceive the  report  of  the  committee  who  have  visited  Washing- 
ton, and  to  act  upon  it  as  circumstances  required.  We  cannot, 
at  present,  insert  particulars.  The  conduct  and  language  of 
the  president,  of  the  vice,  president,  and  of  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  though  very  mildly  set  forth,  wa3  heard  related  with 
deep  attention,  and  strong  murks  of  disapprobation,  but  when 
Mr.  Selden’s  course  was  alluded  to,  his  name  were  received  with 
loud  qheers,  and  a vote  of  thanks  given  him,  after  repeated 
rounds  of  applause — but  cries  of  “shame,”  “shame,”  “shame,” 
followed  a mention  of  the  names  of  Messrs.  Cambreleng,  White 
and  Lawrence  (especially  the  last),  who  are  the  other  members 
of  eongress'from  this  city.  The  business  of  the  meeting  being 
finished,  there  was  no  way  of  espape  from  the  crowd  but  through 
the  back  passages  of  the  building,  because  of  the  mass  of  close- 
ly packed  human  beings  in  Wall  Street— to  whom,  at  their  re- 
quest, the  proceedings  had  in  the  hall  were  read  by  Mr.  Philip 
Hone,  (who  himself  could  not  get  within  the  house)  and  receiv- 
ed with  hearty  and  loud  marks  of  approbation.  Mr.  Hone,  then 
taking  off  his  hat,  said  “three  cheers  for  Dudley  Selden,”  and 
they  were  given  With  all  the  might  of  the  people. 

We  shall  insert  the  report  of  the  committee  and  the  resolu- 
tions, as  matters  of  record.  The  substance  of  the  former  is, 
that  no  hope  can  be  entertained  thatthe  executive  of  the  United 
States  will  either  restore  the  deposites,  or  sanction  any  pro- 
ceedings to  renew  the  charter  of  the  bank,  or  to  establish  a new 
bank,  until  after  the  charter  of  the  present  one  shall  have  ex- 
pired; and  then,  if  the  experiment  now  making  has  failed,  some 
scheme  may  be  devised  for  collecting  arid  depositing  the  public 
revenue,  without  the  intervention  of  any  moneyed  institution! 
The  resolutions  recommend  forbearance  and  liberality  among 
dealers,  and  appoint  a committee  of  twenty  five  for  general 
superintendence,  and  to  confer  with  the  bank  of  the  United 
States  and  the  state  banks,  with  a view  to  produce  harmony  in 
their  operations  to  relieve  the  “unparalleled  sufferings”  and 
“impending  evils”  of  the  people. 

This  great  multitude  assembled  and  adjourned  in  a manner 
well  becoming  the  seriousness  of  the  occasion,  except  that  one 
“agrarian,”  within  the  ball,  was  very  unruly,  and  interrupted 
the  proceedings  with  “hurrahs  for  Jackson”— but  he  soon  found 
himself  out  of  the  building,  without  well  knowing  how  he  got 
there — yet  unhurt,  except  in  the  loss  of  bis  hat.  and  wig. 

When  the  committee  said  that  they  had  waited  on  the  vice 
president,  there  was  a loud  laugh  of  derision — the  reference 
to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  was  received  even  less  cour- 
teously. 

The  memorial  from  Providence,  praying  for  a restoration  of 
the  deposites,  was  signed  by  more  than  one  thousand  citizens. 

A great  meeting  has  been  held'  at  Troy,  at  which  a petition 
was  adopted  praying  for  a restoration  of  the  deposites.  The 
call  of  this  meeting  was  signed  by  more  than  one  thousand  per- 
sons. ' 

THE  PRESSURE. 

The1  failure  of  the  banking  house  of  S.  fy  M.  Allen,  New 
York,  on  Saturday  last,  produced  a great  sensation  in  that  city, 
for  their  operations  must  be  counted  by  millions.  The  “Com- 
mercial Advertiser”  says— “The  tidings  flew  over  our  city  with 
electrical  rapidity,  and  crowds  of  respeclable  citizens  collected 
in  Wall  afreet  and  were  seen  in  clusters  of  hundreds*  and  per- 
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Imps  of  thousands,  and  continued  coming  and  going  until  dark. 
Consternation  was  upon  every  countenance;  and  the  denuncia- 
tion of  the  president  and  his  evil  advisers,  were  loud,  deep  and 
universal.  One  of  the  directors  of  a pet  bank,  who  is  under- 
stood to  have  been  active  in  producing  the  derangement  of  the 
currency,  appeared  among  the  crowd;  but  soon  disappeared 
under  evidences  of  popular  displeasure  too  unequivocal  to  be 
misunderstood.  As  to  the  extent  of  this  failure,  or  how  many 
houses  it  will  carry  with  it,  we  have  no  certain  information. 
The  two  principal  branches  of  the  house,  were  in  this  city  and 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  But  they  have  large  establishments 
extended  through  the  whole  union— in  almost  every  commer- 
cial city,  and  several  in  the  interior.  These  must  all  stop,  of 
course;  and  are  warranted  in  saying,  that  the  failure  of  twenty 
country  banks,  would  not  have  been  so  disastrous  to  the  coun- 
try.” 

The  same  paper  bears  testimony  to  the  honorable  proceedings 
of  the  house,  on  this  occasion,  saying  they  “are  returning  the 
paper  taken  from  the  merchants,  one  and  all,  in  exchange  for 

their  own” so  far  as  it  is  within  their  reach.  This  we  should 

have  expected  of  the  Messrs.  Alien;  and  we  believe  also  that 
they  are  really  rich— very  rich,  and,  unless  on  account  of  the 
general  embarrassment,  would  soon  and  easily  extricate  them- 
selves. But  how  are  those  indebted  to  them,  to  make  pay- 
ment? The  great  cause  which  prevented  them  from  fulfilling 
their  engagements,  equally  operates  on  others. 

It  is  reported  that  other  heavy  failures  have  followed  that  of 
Mr.  Knower  at  Albany.  Mr.  K’s  stoppage  will  have  much  in- 
fluence on  business  in  the  interior  of  New  York,  and  among 
the  farmers;  for  he  was  the  heaviest  dealer  in  the  U.  States  in 
wool,  which  is  a staple  of  great  value  in  that  state.  The  banks 
at  Utica,  are  said,  to  have  entirely  stopped  discounting.  The 
“Commercial”  says — “Certain  high  functionaries  are' said  to 
be  heavily  involved  in  the  failures  at  Albany.  Those  who  have 
sown  the  wind  are  thus  reaping  the  whirlwind.” 

More  good  bills  on  England  have  been  sold,  for  cash,  at  422 
cents  to  the  pound  sterling,  instead  of  480,  which  latter  is  less 
than  the  real  average  par.  If  bills  can  be  purchased  at  this 
rate,  dollars  will  be  an  excellent  article  of  importation  from 
England — a far  better  one  than  broad  cloths  or  calicoes,  for 
payments  for  these  are  “doubtful.” 

A “run”  was  made  on  the  Susquehannah  bank  in  Baltimore, 
last  week — but  it  sustained  itself  ably,  and  would  have  beeu 
efficiently  supported,  it  is  said,  by  the  office  of  the  bank  of  U. 
States,  had  its  help  been  needed. 

At  Philadelphia,  four  extensive  failures  occurred  on  the  6th 
instant,  and  qthers  have  happened  since — perhaps,  generally  of 
persons  who,  in  February,  1833,  had  a credit  on  which  funds 
might  have  been  raised  to  three  or  four  times  the  amount' of 
their  debts.  Others  of  large  amount,  have  taken  place  at  Cin- 
cinnati, and  much  involved  persons  at  different  places! 

An  establishment  at  Philadelphia,  which  employs  300  people, 
though,  for  ten  years  past,  always  paying  them  oft’,  in  cash, 
when  due,  has  been  compelled  to  offer  to  the  working  people 
an  instant  discharge  from  employment,  or  the  receipt  of  due 
bills,  for  payment  of  their  wages. 

And  at  the  same  city  the  practice  of  marly  farmers,  having 
made  sa|e  of  their  produce,  is  said  to  be— to  demand  specie, 
or  the  bills  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  to  carry  home  with 
them. 

A New  York  paper  says — To  show  the  extent  of  the  present 
stagnation  of  affairs  produced  by  the  total  want  of  confidence 
in  the  mercantile  community,  we  state  that  the  labor  account, 
fto  carmen  and  other  porters,  &.c.]  of  one  of  our  most  respec- 
table and  active  houses  connected  with  foreign  trade,  which 
usually  amounts  to  from  70  to  $90  per  week,  amounted  last 
week  to  62£  cents,  or  five  York  shillings!  For  the  correspond- 
ing week  of  last  year,  it  was  $89. 

The  Richmond  Whig  says  that  “a  long  and  gloomy  period  of 
suffering  is  before  the  country,  which  will  bankrupt  many  a 
flourishing  man,  curtail  the  comforts  of  many  an  humble  fire- 
side, and  be  felt  by  all  wh-o  have  to  labor  for  their  support.  The 
rich,  however,  may  grow  yet  richer,  on  the  necessities  of  the 
general  community.” 

The  Richmond  Compile f says — The  distress  in  our  community 
is  felt  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  destruction  not  only  covering 
our  rights  but  our  fortunes,  and  every  source  of  maintenance 
left  as  a reward  of  industry. 

The  value  of  exchange  on  England,  has  fallen  about  13  per 
cent,  within  sixty  days.  Merchandise  is  without  demand,  and 
almost  without  price.  Flour  but  a few  weeks  ago,  was  readily 
sold  at  $5$  a per  bbl— to  day  it  cannot  be  sold  at  4£f  To- 
bacco has  declined  in  price  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  and  not  for 
want  of  foreign  demand,  but  because  there  is  no  money  to  buy 
it — confidence  almost  entirely  destroyed.  These  facts  are  felt, 
and  call  aloud  for  redress. 

The  Philadelphia  Gazette  says  that  the  Salem  (N.  J.)  banking 
company  has  failed — and  that  a large  amount  iu  its  notes  had 
just  before  been  offered  to  the  brokers,  some  of  whom  made 
considerable  purchases. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  the  12th  says— According  to  ru- 
mor, no  less  than  four  additional  failures  took  place  in  this  city 
yesterday. 


The  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser  states  that  one  clo- 
thier’s establishment  had  been  compelled  to  discharge  six  hun- 
dred poor  women  from  employ,  many  of  whom  have  families. 

Several  failures  are  rumored  in  this  city,  (Baltimore)— but  so 
far  as  we  have  heard  names  given,  of  persons  thought  abun- 
dantly able  to  meet  their  engagements,  in  ordinary  times.  With 
reference  to  such  cases,  the  New  York  Star  has  the  followin'' 
pithy  paragraph: 

“Hard  times,  are  they  not?”  observed  one  sufferer  to  the  other. 
“Yes,  hard  enough,  indeed,  when  I am  compelled  to  expend 
my  whole  fortune  in  paying  my  debts.” 

The  price  of  wheat  at  Wheeling  was  lately  70  cents,  and  now 
is  50  cents  per  bushel. 

A Philadelphia  paper  mentions  that  the  proprietors  of  one  of 
the  largest  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  upper  part  of 
that  city,  were  unable,  on  Saturday  last,  to  pay  the  200  work- 
men employed  by  them  their  wages.  It  was  the  first  time  that 
such  a thing  had  happened.  They  had  on  hand  the  best  paper, 
but  could  not  get  it  discounted.  This  circumstance  had  caused 
a considerable  excitement  among  the  workmen— but  not  against 
their  employers. 

The  great  nail  manufacturing  company  at  Wareham,  Massa- 
chusetts, has  failed.  The  daily  consumption  of  iron  was  seven 
tons— the  annual  value  of  the  nails  made  $400,000.  The  work- 
men were  discharged. 

Speaking  of  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  raise  a loan  of  $175,000 
by  the  city  of  Baltimore,*  the  New  York  American  says — A fact 
equally  significant  as  to  the  general  scarcity  of  money,  though 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  attracted  notice,  was  displayed  at  the 
last  meeting  of  our  common  council,  when  an  ordinance  was 
adopted  authorising  a temporary  loan  of  $100,000,  because  out 
of  last  year’s  taxes,  amounting  to  $971,865,  only  $193,000!  had 
been  collected. 

Thirty  failures  in  all,  and  to  the  aggregate  of  1,500,000  dollars, 
have  recently  happened  in  the  late  flourishing  town  of  New 
Bedford. 

Two  large  houses  have  failed  in  Boston.  One,  Messrs.  Flint 
&c.  Co.  for  500,000  dollars. 

The  extensive  house  of  Bueknor  & Co.  Wall  street,  New 
York,  has  failed  for  a Idrge  amount,  and  several  others  for  less- 
er sums.  The  present  amount  of  failures  iu  that  city,  because 
of  the  derangement  of  the  currency,  is  about  fifty. 

The  Huntsville  Advocate  of  the  28th  ult.  said— Our  dates 
from  New  Orleans  are  to  the  11th  inst.  But  one  single  sale  of 
650  bales  of  cotton  had  been  made,  anti  that  at  ll£c. 

Another,  and  a highly  respectable  house  has  stopped  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, which  shews  130.000  dollars  in  undoubted  means, 
(in  ordinary  times)'  though  ’its  whole  debts  amount  to  only 

21.000  dollars. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

To  shew  how  things  are  managed  in  New  York,  we  abstract 
the  following  particulars  from  the  “American”  of  that  city. 

At  the  late  great  meeting  at  Tammany  Hall,  seventeen  per- 
sons were  named  to  bear  the  memorial,  &c.  in  favor  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  deposites,  to  Washington.  Of  these  11  declined 
the  service,  but  the  other  six  departed  on  Monday  last,  and  are 
.thus  described — 

John  W.  Hardenbrook,  custom  house  officer. 

. Levi  Kidder,  one  of  the  late  negotiators  at  Albany  about  the 
“Seventh  ward  bank,”  in  New  York.f 

*This  loan  was  asked  to  pay  the  instalments  in  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  rail  road.  The  loan  of  1831,  (when  the  money  mar- 
ket was  much  oppressed),  for  more  than  300,000  dollars,  was 
freely  taken  at  an  average  of  about  3^-  per  cent,  premium,  and 

149.000  more  offered  than  was  required;  but  for  this  loan  only 

1.000  dollars  were  offered  within  the  limited  period. 
f“Thereby  hangs  a long  tale,”  and  one  that  ought  to  be  told, 

and  should  be  promptly  told,  could  we  make  room  for  it.  But 
unfortunately,  there  is  nothing  new  in  corrupt  influences  to 
obtain  bank  charters,  or  get  possession  of  the  stock  in  them. 
In  1812.  the  patriotic  Tompkins  prorogued  the  legislature  of 
New  York,  (which  the  governor  then  had  pow-er  to  do),  on  ac- 
count of  direct  bribery,  for  the  support  of  a bill  to  incorporate 
the  “Bank  of  America”  now  one  of  the  deposite  banks  iu  the 
city  of  New  York— and  many  cases  have  happened  since  of  an 
almost  equally  disgusting  character.  And,  when  to  these  things 
are  added  the  brutal  contests  that  have  happened  in  another  city 
to  obtain  stocks,  the  system  becomes  subject  to  severest  repre- 
hension. But  time  is  allowed  only  to  say— that  an  exhibit  or  the 
division  of  the  stock  in  the  “Seventh  ward  hank”  may  be 
found  in  our  last  vol.  (44)  page  371,  in  which  it  appears  that  the 
commissioners,  and  their  relations  and  their  journeymen,  oh* 
t lined  1 135  shares— public  officers  of  various  descriptions,  l,98o 
shares — members  of  the  legislature  550  shares— and  the  wholepuh- 
lic  FORTY  shares— and,  though  the  stock  was  only  500,000 
dollars,  six  millions  were  offered  for. 

O11  the  managements  used  to  obtain  the  charter  of  this  bank, 
a long  report  was  made  to  the  legislature  of  New  York  on  the 
4th  instant.  It  is  levelled  at  the  “lobby  members,”  and  details 
the  amount  of  stocks  that  were  to  be  divided  among  different 
persons  for  their  influence,  and  one  of  these  named  is  Eevi 
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Joseph  Meeks,  cabinet  maker. 

John  S.  Earl,  unknown;  name  not  on  the  directory. 

John  M.  Merritt,  in  the  directory,  and  said  to  be  an  attorney 
— but  never  before  heard  of  by  the  editor. 

John  P.  Deterick — a “street  auctioneer”  for  the  sale  of  old 
furniture,  whose  business  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact,  that, 
of  the  ,‘§>•215,541  auction  duties  paid  to  the  state1,  by  the  auction- 
eers ol  New  York,  this  said  Deterick  paid  the  enormous  sum  of 
eight  dollars  and  sixty-three  cents.  • 

Of  these  ,six  then,  Mr.  Meeks,  a mechanic,  is  the  only  one 
that,  as  is  well  observed,  “has  any  immediate  connection  with 
the  business”  of  the  great  city  of  New  York. 

So  elsewhere.  The  list  of  the  signers  of  the  memorial  to  con- 
gress, from  Baltimore,  for  a restoration  of  the  deposites,  per- 
haps, has  on  it  the  names  of  at  least  five-sixths,  or  more,  of  the 
business  men  in  this  city,  as  the  list,  published  in  the  newspa- 
pers., will  shew.  We  shall  soon  have  a published  list  of  the 
signers  of  the  counter  memorial.  It  wi,Il  be  exceedingly  useful 
to  the  banks,  and  to  business  in  general,  that  all  persons  may 
know  those  who  do  not  feel  a pressure  for  money.  Would  that 
vye,  ourselves,  were  in  that  happy  estate! 

MONEY  MATTERS! 

We  neglected  to  mention  last  week,  Hint  the  brig  Lady 
Adams  arrived  at  Baltimore  from  the  Pacific,  with  silver  in 
plate,  and  some  coin,  worth  in  all  about  $350,000. 

A genuine  check  drawn  by  one  of  ttie  Boston  banks  on  the 
Phenix  bank  of  New  York,  for  5,000  dollars,  was  presented  and 
paid  in  1,000  dollar  notes,  a few  days  ago.  It  had  also  two  ge- 
nuine endorsements  upon  it— but  the  last  was  a forgety.  It 
was  not  yet  known  how  this  draught  was  feloniously  obtained. 

The  person,  who  committed  the  late  forgery  on  the  bank  of 
Virginia,  by  which  a good  check  for  96  dollars  was  made  one  of 
$9,600,  and  paid,  is  supposed  to  have  been  arrested  at  Easton, 
Pa.  Much  good  money  was  found  upon  him,  and  also  a great 
many  spurious  notes,  with  plates  and  dies  and  implements  of 
the  trade. 

Two  or  three  great  forging  establishments  have  lately  been 
discovered  and  broken  up — one  in  Missouri  by  which  the  prin- 
cipal is  thought  to  have  realised  a fortune  of  more  than  150,000 
dollars!  Many  apparently  respectable  people  have  been  impli- 
cated in  these  transactions. 

Between  shavers  and  forgers  it  seems  that  hQnest  persons 
will  have  to  keep  a bright  look  out. 

Notes  of  the  Farmers  bank  of  Virginia  have  been  sold  at  five 
per  cent,  discount  in  Philadelphia. 

— © 3l«-  - 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

From  London  papers  to  the  23d  and  Liverpool  to  the  24th  Decem- 
ber,•  both  inclusive. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

Parliament  had  been  prorogued  to  the  4th  December.  Lord 
Dunham  was  about  proceeding  to  Vienna  to  represent  Great 
Britain  at  the  Germanic  confederacy.  Ten  sail  of  the  line  weie 
preparing  to  leave  England  to  reinforce  the  Mediterranean  fleet; 
and  a report  had  got  into  circulation,  though  not  believed,  that 
England  and  France  were  about  to  interfere  to  put  an  end  to 
jtlie  ascendancy  of  Russian  influence  at  Constantinople.  The 
money  market  was  active  and  over  supplied.  Incendiarism 
had  broken  out  in  some  of  the  counties  of  England;  and  the 
county  of  Kildare,  in  Ireland,  was  in  a state  of  great  distress. 
The  editor  of  the  Dublin  Pilot  had  been  convicted  of  a libel,  for 
publishing  O’Connell’s  letters.  O’Connell  acted  as  his  coun- 
sel. The  preliminary . measures  were  taking  for  introducing  a 
aiew  tithe  bill  at  the  next  session  of  Parliament. 

FRANCE. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  was  about  to  visit  America  with  a view 
of  spending  a year  amongst  us.  Several  arrests  had  taken  place 
in  Paris;  the  formation  of  political  associations  were  spoken  of, 
and  the  government  were  concentrating  its  forces  at  Paris.  In 
La  Vendee  an  association  of  500  robbers  had  been  organized, 
wlio  attacked  whole  districts  and  even  menaced  the  troops; 
forty  of  them  had,  however,  been  captured. 

PORTUGAL. 

It  is  stated  in  the  public  papers  that  colonel  Hare,  a deputy 
negotiator  of  Great  Britain,  was  negotiating  an  arrangement  be- 
tween Don  Pedro  and  Don  Miguel,  and  it  is  added,  by  private 
letters,  that  France  had  joined  England  in  her  endeavors  to 
mediate  between  the  two  brothers.  Don  Miguel  was  entrench- 
ed at  Santarem  about  ten  leagues  distant  from  Lisbon,  with 
about  15,000  men,  and  Pedro’s  army  of  about  equal  force  was 
stationed  about  half  way  between  the  two  places.  A division 
•of  the  latter  was  nearly  cut  to  pieces,  in  an  attack  upon  the 
former,  not  long  since. 

On  the  7th  December  Lisbon  was  thrown  into  great  excite- 
ment in  consequence  of  the  attempt  to  arrest  count  Taipa,  one 
of  the  house  uf  peers.  His  offence  consisted  in  having  address- 
ed strong  i hough  respectful  remonstrances  to  Don  Pedro,  against 
•continuing  his  ministers.  The  count  refused  to  submit  to  the 
arrest  and  threw  himself  upon  the  protection  of  the  house  of 
peers,  who  formally  remonstrated  with  Don  Pedro,  declaring 
that,  as  the  constitution  exempted  the  members  of  their  body 

Kidder!”  To  judge  of  the  character  of  these  proceedings,  the 
chief  manager,  (a  James  Perkins),  brought  this  charge  against 
Che  bank — 

“To  cash  paid,  for  supper  at  Jcsup's  $636  00.” 

Six  hundred  and  twenty- six  dollars  for  one  supper! 


from  arrest  except  when  ordered  by  themselves,  if  their  col- 
league was  arrested  that  they  would  consider  themselves  so. 
Don  Pedro  disavowed  the  act,  and  Unis’ the.  matter  rested. 

SPAIN. 

Gen.  Rodi  had  entered  Portugal  and  penetrated  as  far  Miran- 
da, with  a view  of  surprising  Don  Carlos,  and  it  is  said  that 
Spain,  without  consulting  either  Don  Pedro  or  Don  Miguel,  had 
determined  to  send  a considerable  force  to  secure  Don  Carlos, 
if  possible.  It  appears  that  this  measure  was  taken  in  conse- 
quence of  Don  Carlos  having  resolved  to  shew  himself  in  Spain 
with  a view  of  inspiriting  his  partisans.  His  sojourn  there  was, 
however,  but  of  short  duration,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
a part,  only  about  thirty,  of  his  suite  were  enabled  to  save 
themselves.  The  prince,  at  the  last  advices,  was  at  Elvas , 
where  it  was  thought  he  would  be  dislodged. 

The  other  accounts  are  of  a conflicting  character.  By  one, 
the  affairs  of  the  queen  are  represented  as  any  thing  but  trium- 
phant, and  that  Valencia  had  declared  against  her;  while  in  the 
same  paper  it  is  announced  that  her  forces  had  gained  various 
victories  over  the  insurgents,  and  that  the  commercial  body  of 
Madrid-  had  advanced  44  millions  to  supply  the  wants  of  her  go- 
vernment. 

TURKEY  AND  EGYPT. 

Incendiaries  were  still  at  work  in  Constantinople;  another 
fire  occurred  on  the  3d  November;  it  was,  however,  soon  sub- 
dued. 

Mehemet  Ali  had  commissioned  four  banking  houses  to  pay 
500,000  florins  to  the  porte,  being  tribute  due. 

GREECE. 

King  Otho  was  about  to  visit  the  several  ports  of  his  kingdom. 
Candia  was  in  a state  of  revolt. 

AUSTRIA. 

Prince  Esterhazey,  the  father  of  the  present  ambassador  at 
the  court  of  St.  James,  had  died;  he  was  deemed  the  richest 
mail  in  Europe,  and  yet  his  prodigality  had  subjected  his  im- 
mense estates  to  sequestration  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors. 

— -...(•9  © — 

THE  POWER  OF  THE  VETO. 

The  following  alteration  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  with  relation  to  the  power  of  the  executive  veto,  has 
been  submitted  to  the  house  of  representatives  of  Kentucky,  by 
Mr.  Davis: 

Resolved  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  commonwealth  of  Ken- 
tucky, That  the  senators  in  congress  from  this  state  be  instruct- 
ed, and  the  representatives  be  requested,  to  introduce  the  follow- 
ing propositions,  as  amendments  to  the  constitution  of  the  U. 
States,  to  be  proposed  by  congress  to  the  legislatures  of  the  se- 
veral states: 

1st.  The  president  of  the  United  States  shall  be  elected  for 
the  term  of  six  years;  and  after  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
service;  shall  be  forever  ineligible  to  that  office.  And  whenever 
the  office  of  president  shall  become  vacant,  from  any  cause 
whatever,  the  vice  president,  or  other  persons  filling  the  office 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term,  shall  also  forever  be  ineligible  to 
the  office  of  president: 

2d.  When  a hill  shall  have  passed  both  houses  of  congress, 
it,  shall,  before  becoming  a law,  be  presented  to  the  president 
of  the  United  States.  If  lie  approve,  he  shall  sign  it;  but  if 
not,  he  shall  return  it,  with  his  objections,  to  the  house  in 
which  it  shall  have  originated;  where  said  objections  shall  be 
entered  at  large  in  its  journal,  and  the  said  bill  shall  be  re- 
considered. If,  after  such  reconsideration,  two-thirds  of  that 
house  shall  agree  to  pass  the  bill,  it  shall  be  sent,  together  with 
the  president’s  objections,  to  the  other  house,  by  which  it  shall 
be  reconsidered.;  and  if  approved  by  two-thirds  of  that  house, 
it  shall  become  a law.  But  if,  after  said  bill  shall  have  been  so 
returned  by  the  president,  it  shall  pass  by  a less  majority  than 
two  thirds  of  either  house,  said  bill  shall  be  then  laid  on  the  fable; 
and  within  twenty  days  next  after  the  commencement  of  the 
first,  session  of  the  ensuing  congress,  shall  be  called  up  in  both 
houses,  and  if  passed  by  a majority  of  all  the  members  elect  of 
both  houses’,  it  shall  become  a law. 

3d.  The  president  of  the  United  States  shall  not  remove  any 
officer,  in  whose  appointment  the  concurrence  of  the  senate 
shall  be  necessary;  but,  for  sufficient  cause,  he  may  suspend 
such  officer  from  the  exercise  of  the  duties  of  his  office;  but  he 
shall,  within  the  first  ten  days  after  the  commencement  of  the 
next  session  of  the  senate,  lay  before  that  body  the  cause  of 
such  suspension.  The  cause  of  such  suspension  shall  then  be 
considered  by  the  senate;  and  if  it  shall  be  deemed  sufficient, 
the  officer  so  suspended,  shall^be  adjudged  to  be  removed  from 
his  office:  but  if  the  senate  shall  consider  the  same  insufficient, 
the  suspension  of  the  said  officer  shall  immediately  cease,  and 
he  be  restored  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  his  office. 

—►>■9  © 9«..— 

PENSION  FUND. 

Bank  of  the  United  States,  January  23 d,  1834. 

Sib:  T have  had  the  honor  of  receiving  your  favor  of  the  13th 
insfc.  in  which  you  state  that  the  directions  of  the  commission- 
er of  pensions  to  transfer  the  funds,  books  and  papers  of  the 
pension  agency,  under  the  act  of  congress  of  June  7,  1832,  from 
the  bank  of  the  United  States  to  the  president  of  the  Girard 
bank,  were  in  conformity  to  instructions  given  to  him  by  you. 
Having  thus  ascertained  that  these  directions  emanated  from 
the  highest  authority,  claiming  the  power  to  give  them,  the 
board  of  directors  have  proceeded  to  consider  how  lar  they 
would  be  justified  in  conforming  to  them— and  after  a very  de- 
liberate examination,  they  have  instructed  me  to  apprize  you 
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that  they  cannot,  consistently  with  their  duty,  under  the  act  of 
congress  assigning  the  pension  agency  to  the  bank,  make  the 
transfer  you  have  requested. 

Having  communicated  this  determination,  I might  stop  here; 
but  it  accords  better  with  the  feelings  of  respect  entertained  for 
you  both  personal  and  officially,  to  explain  to  you,  without  re- 
serve, the  reasons  of  their  decision.  This  I shall  do  in  a few 
words. 

The  payment  of  pensions  was  no  part  of  the  original  con- 
tract with  tiie  bank,  which  stipulated  only  to  perform  the  du- 
ties of  commissioners  of  loans.  It  was  not  until  after  the  bank 
was  chartered,  that  an  act  of  congress  devolved  upon  it  this 
charge,  which  was  not  declined  from  a natural  desire  to  give 
every  facility  which  it  could  afford  for  the  transaction  of  the 
public  business.  But  having  assumed  the  duty,  the  bank  will 
not  the  less  faithfully  perform  it,  because  it  is  at  once  volunta- 
ry, gratuitous  and  burdensome. 

The  bank,  then,  is  in  the  execution  of  the  acts  of  congress. 
These  acts  prescribe  certain  duties  to  certain  officers — the  con- 
gress itself  being  the  common  and  only  judge  between  them 
when  they  differ  in  opinion  as  to  tiieir  respective  powers,  and 
all  agreeing  that  whatsoever  congress  has  prescribed,  must  be 
obeyed  till  congress  otherwise  directs.  It  is  no  justification  to 
the  bank  to  obey  any  other  authority;  for  if  it  pays  money  or 
transfers  money  without  the  authority  of  congress,  its  accounts 
may  be  disallowed  by  the  accohnting  officers.  This,  as  you  are 
aware,  has  already  occurred,  in  consequence  of  its  obedience 
to  the  instructions  of  the  officer  now  issuing  this  order;  and  the 
question  which  now  presents  itself  is,  whether  congress,  hav- 
ing by  positive  enactment,  placed  the  moneys  in  the  bank,  has 
authorised  the  secretary  at  war  to  withdraw  them.  The  decir 
sion  of  this  question  depends  of  course  on  two  things — 1st, 
what  congress  has  directed  the  bank  to  do;  and  2d,  what  con- 
gress has  authorised  the  secretary  at  war  to  do.  Of  these  in 
Sheir  turn. 

The/eharter  of  the  bank,  passed  on  the  10th  April,  1816,  de- 
clares that  the  bank  “shall  do  and  perform  the  several  and  re- 
spective duties  of  commissioners  df  loans  for  the  several  states, 
or  any  one  or  more  of  them  whenever  required  by  law.”  As 
soon  as  the  bank  was  organized,  the  act  of  March  3,1817,  pass- 
ed, providing — 

1st.  That  the  several  duties  of  commissioners  of  loans  for 
the  several  states  shall  be  performed  by  the  president  of  the 
bank  of  the  U.  States,  the  presiden  ts  of  the  several  branches  of 
said  .bank,  and  by  the  presidents  of  such  state,  banks  as  the  bank 
of  the  United  States  might  employ  in  states  where  no  branch  of 
the  hank  ol  the  United  States  should  be  established,”  And 

2d.  “That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
- to  notify  the  president  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  that 
the  duty  now  performed  by  the  commissioners  of  loans  will  be 
transferred  to  the  bank  of  the  United  States;  and  he  shall  di- 
rect the  commissioners  of  loans,  and  the  agents  for  military 
pensions  where  there  is  no  commissioner,  respectively,  in  the 
several  states,  to  deliver  to  the  president  of  the  bank  of  the  U. 
States,  or  to  the  president  of  a branch  thereof,  or  to  the  presi- 
dent of  such  state  bank  ds  the  bank  of  the  Uniterj  States  may 
employ,  on  such  day  or  days  as  he  may  designate,  the  register 
and  all  the  books  and  papers  of  their  respective  offices” — con- 
cluding with  a proviso  that  “this  should  not  be  construed  to 
extend  to  any  agent  for  military  pensions  in , any' state  where 
there  was  no  bank  established  by  law.” 

An  act  of  congress  had  in  the  mean  time  passed  on  the  24th 
of  April,  1816,  declaring  “that  the  secretary  at  war,  is  autho- 
rised and  required  to  appoint  some  fit  and  proper  person  in 
thoses  states  where  there  is  no  commissioner  of  loans,  and  also 
in  the  district  of  Maine,  to  perform  the  duties  in  those  states 
and  territories,  and  in  said  district  respectively,  relating  to  pen- 
sions and  pensioners,  which  are  now  required  of  said  commis- 
sioners in  their  respective  states.” 

These  acts  form  the  basis  of  the  pension  agency  system  of 
the  United  States,  which  is — 

That  the  bank  of  the  United  States  and  its  branches  pay  the 
pensions  in  states  where  the  bank  and  those  branches  are  es- 
tablished— that  the  bank  designates  for  that  purpose,  some  state 
bank,  in  states  where  there  is  no  branch  bank — and  that  where 
there  is  neither  a branch  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  nor 
any  state  bank  which  it  can  designate,  the  secretary  at  war  is 
authorised  to  appoint  a pension  agent.  Accordingly,  whenever 
a new  pension  agency  not  provided  for  in  these  acts  was  to  be 
established,  a special  act  of  congress  was  necessary. 

Thus  on  the  3d  of  March;  1819,  an  act  passed  by  which  the 
secretary  of  war  was  authorised  “to  appoint  an  agent  in  addi- 
tion to  the  one  already  appointed  in  the  state  of  Tennessee,  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  pensioners  of  the  United  States  residing 
in  east  Tennessee.” 

So,  on  the  20th  of  May,  1826,  the  secretary  at  war  was  in  like 
manner  “authorised  to  establish  a pension  agency  at  Pitts- 
burgh, in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  payment  of  pension- 
ers of  the  United  States,  resident  in  that  vicinity — and  that,  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  is  authorised  to  make  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements with  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  for  paying  the 
before  mentioned  pensioners  at  the  office  of  discount  and  depo- 
site  of  said  bank  at  Pittsburgh.” 

From  these,  it  is  manifest,  that  a positive  law  directed  the 
transfer  to  the  bank  of  the  United  States  of  the  pension  agency 
—and  that  the  secretary  at  war  had  no  authority  whatever  to 
change  the  system  of  congress.  So  clear  was  this,  that  when 
■»«  the  year  1829,  the  same  officer  who  has  directed  tbi3  trans- 


fer, ordered  a similar  transfer  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire, 
the  order  was  retracted.  In  like  manner,  when  your  predeces- 
sor established  a pension  agency  in  Albany,  the  subject  was  ex- 
amined by  yourself,  in  consequence  of  Hie  representations  of 
the  bank  against  that  measure,  and  you  did  me  the  honor  to 
write  to  me  on  the  1st  of  March,  1832,  "as  follows: 

“I  am  satisfied  from  a careful  examination  of  the  laws  of 
congress,  that  this  department  is  not  warranted  in  appointing  a 
pension  agent  in  any  state  where  the  United  States  bank  lias 
established  one  of  its  branches.  Hence  the  agent  at  Albany  has 
been  notified  that  his  appointment  by  this  department  lias  litis 
day  ceased.” 

It  will,  therefore,  be  admitted,  that  up  to  the  1st  of  March, 
1832,  there  was  not  the  least  authority  in.  the  department  of  war 
to  make  this  transfer,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  power 
congress  has  since  given  to  that  department.  1 

The  only  authority  alleged  on  this  occasion  by  the  commis- 
sioner of  pensions  is  that  the  act  of  the  7lh  of  June,  1832,  pro- 
vides “that  the  pay  allowed  by  this  act  shall,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  be  paid  at  such  'places  and 
times  as  the  secretary  shall  direct,”  which  authority  was,  by  a 
resolution  of  congress  of  the  28th  of  June,  1832,  transferred  to 
the  secretary  of  war. 

The  effect  of  this  provision  is  now  to  be  considered.  When 
congress  passed  the  act  of  June  7,  1832,  there  had  existed  a 
pension  agency  from  the  year  1789,  a period  of  forty- three  years. 
The  laws  had  fixed  that  the  bank  of  the  United  States  and  its 
branches  should  be  the  pension  agents,  and  that  the  secretary 
of,  war  should  appoint  pension  agents  where  there  was  neither 
a branch  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  nor  a state  bank. 
That  system  had  been  in  operation  for  fifteen  years  and  was 
perfectly  familiar  to  congress,  who  had  been  legislating  upon  it 
for  those  fifteen  years,  adding  to  the  pension  list  numerous 
classes  of  pensioners,  to  be  arranged  according  to  their  resi- 
dences, to  the  agencies  most  convenient  for  them. 

In  prosecution  of  the  same  design,  the  act  of  June  7, 1832, 
made  a large  addition  to  the  pension  list,  accompanying  it  with 
a general  declaration  that  the  pensioners  should  receive  their 
allowances  “at  such  places  and  times,  as  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  might  direct.” 

It  is  very  difficult  to  imagine  that  in  this  phraseology  con- 
gress had  any  other  design  than  to  do  what  they  had  so  often 
done  before — authorise  the  arrangement  of  the  pensioners  ac- 
cording to  localities,  by  paying  them  at  the  pension  agencies 
most  convenient  to  their  respective  residences. 

To  the  payment  of  any  pension  there  must  be  a union  of  four 
things — a time  vvhen  to  receive — a place  where  to  receive — a 
person  to  receive,  and  a person  to  pay.  Congress  knew  this  per- 
fectly— and  in  this  act  of  June  7,  1832,  they  designated  the  re- 
ceiver— the  time  arid  place  of  receipt,  but  said  nothing  about  the 
agent  who  was  to  pay,  because  to  assign  the  place  was  only  to 
designate  the  pension  agency  existing  at  that  place— a pension 
agency  long  established  by  previous  acts  of  congress,  and  which 
could  not  even  be  altered,  as  has  just  been  seen,  except  by  a spe- 
cial act  of  their  own.  The  question  then  arises — does  the  au- 
thority to  name  the  place  of  payment,  authorise  the  secretary  to 
appoint  the  pefson  who  is  to  make  the  payment?  Still  further — 
does  an  authority  to  name  the  place  of  payment  at  which  place 
there  is  already  an  agent,  authorise  the  secretary  to  dismiss  that 
agent — to  appoint  another  in  the  same  place — to  withdraw  the 
funds  from  the  old  agent  and  place  them  in  the  hands  of  the 
new  agent?  The  question,  in  short  is,  whether  places  and  per- 
sons are  synonymous.  The  word  “places”  too,  must  be  used 
in  its  ordinary  and  common  sense  meaning,  without  being 
strained  from  its  natural  construction  in  order  to  diminish  the 
power  of  congress.  In  that  meaning  Philadelphia  is  a place, 
New  York  is  a place,  Baltimore  is  a place — and  when  the  se- 
cretary is  authorised  to  assign  the  pensioners  to  these  places  re- 
spectively, it  must  have  been  intended  to  designate  the  general 
locality  of  those  cities. 

To  go  further  than  this— to  say  that  Chesnut  street  is  one 
place,  and  Third  street  is  another  place— that  the  banking  house- 
of  the  United  States  bank  is  one  place,  and  the  Girard  banking 
house  is  another  place,  and  that  the  secretary  rnay  appoints;, 
pension  agent  for  every  street. — seems  to  involve  an  utter 
confusion  of  all  distinction  of  persons  and  places.  Such  re 
change  is  a change  of  agency — but  not  a change  of  place. 
There  would  be  more  plausibility,  though  not  more  justice, ire 
this  construction,  if  any  actual  change  of  “place”  had  occured. 
But  this  is  not  even  contemplated.  The  commissioner  of  pen- 
sions, in  his  letter  of  the  15th  to  the  president  of  the  Girard  bank,, 
says  expressly,  that  it  is  determined  at  present  to  confine  the: 
payments  under  the  act  of  June  7th,  1832,  “<o  the  bank  of  de- 
po'site ,”  which  are  of  course  in  the  places  where  the  bank  an& 
its  branches  now  are;  and  in  your  letter  to  me  of  the  13th  in- 
stant you  mention’ that  “the  commissioner  of  pensions,  in  au^- 
thorising  the  banks  of  deposite  to  make  the  payments  under  the 
act.  of  June  7,  1832,  instead  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  at' 
those  places  where  local  banks  have  been  selected  by  the  treasury ■ 
department  as  banks  of  deposite,  acted  in  conformity  wfiJh  in- 
structions given  him  by  you.  It  is  manifest,  then,  that  these 
instructions  do  nor.  direct,  the  place  where  the  payments  are  to  be 
made.  They  ditect  the  person  who  pays  in  that  place; — if  make* 
no  change  in  tiie  place — it,  only  changes  the  a sent  who  is  tot 
make  the  payment  in  that  place — and -here  seems  to  lie  the  ra- 
dical error  of  the  whole  proceeding. 

The  unsoundness,  moreover,  of  such  a construction,  will  be 
seen  in  the  dangerous  consequences  to  which  it  leadtn  Tft*r 
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secretary  is  simply  authorised  to  direct  the  times  and  places  at 
which  certain  soldiers  are  to  receive  their  pensions.  From  this 
phrase  it  is  attempted  to  deduce  the  following  consequences. 

The  secretary  at  war  by  the  act  of  1816,  is  authorised  to 
appoint  pension  agents  “in  those  states  and  territories  where 
there  is  no  commissioner  of  loans.”  Under  the  authority  of  these 
phrases,  he  appoints  them  in  states  and  territories  where  there  is 
a commissioner  of  loans. 

The  act  of  March  3d,  1817,  directs.a  formal  surrender  to  the 
bank,  of  all  the  records  of  the  pension  agencies..  The  secretary 
by  virtue  of  these  phrases,  orders  the  hank  to  give  up  the  funds 
and  records  to  agents  of  his  own  appointment. 

Congress  deemed  it  necessary  to  pass  a special  act  to  enable 
the  secretary  of  war  to  appoint  a pension  agent  in  Pittsburgh 
and  again  in  Tennessee.  These  phrases  are  now  construed 
to  empower  the  secretary  to  appoint  pension  agents  without  li- 
mitation. 

The  pension  money  of  last  year,  amounting  to  more  than 
three  millions  and  a half  of  dollars,  was  mainly  placed  in  the 
bank  of  the  United  Stales,  whose  whole  capital  was  pledged 
for  the  safe  keeping  and  the  proper  disbursement  of  the  funds. 
The  commissioner  of  pensions  finds  in  .th,ese  words  a power  to 
withdraw  the  whole  of  these  funds,  and-  place  them  in  the 
hands  of  individuals  on  personal  security  alone;  to  appoint  an 
indefinite  number  of  agents;— to  make  contracts  with  banks — 
and  to  take  bonds  and  securities  from  individuals. 

Congress  is  now  legislating  to  authorise  the  secretary  to  ap- 
point a pension  agent  in  Alabama.  According  to  this  construc- 
tion, their  labor  is  superfluous,  since  the  secretary  may  appoint 
an  agent,  not  only  in  Alabama,  but  wherever  and  whenever  he 
thinks  proper. 

The  very  title  of  the  act  seems  conclusive  against  ascribing  to 
it  any  such  design.  We  have  seen  that  the  original  transfer  of 
the  pension  agencies  was  made  by  a formal  act  of  congress, 
with  all  its  cautionary  stipulations.  We  have  seen  that  when- 
ever any  authority  over  pension  agencies  was  given  to  the  se- 
cretary of  war,  it  was  by  virtue  of  a separate  and  clear  act  of 
congress.  Now  if  congress  intended  to  alter  this  established 
system,  undoubtedly  they  would  have  said  so;  yet  this  act, 
which  is  supposed  to  repeal  and  supersede  no  less  than  five  acts 
of  congress — the  act  of  1809 — the  act  of  April  10th,  1816 — of 
April  24t(i,  1816 — of  1819 — of  1826 — is  merely  an  “act  supple- 
mentary to  an  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  surviving  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  resolution.”  It  says  nothing  about  pension  agen- 
cies— professes  to  repeal  nothing—  to  transfer  nothing — to  change 
nothing  in  regard  to  them— and  the  only  words  it  uses,  from 
which  this  extraordinary  power  can  be  extorted,  are  words  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  convey  the  intention,  that  as  some  times 
and  places  of  payment  must  be  designated,  these,  as  matters. of 
detail,  were  left  to  the  executive  officers. 

That  neither  congress  nor  the  executive  officers  themselves 
supposed  that  the  act  was  liable  to  such  a construction,  is  ap- 
parent from  their  conduct  since  its  passage. 

The  act  itself  was  passed  on  the  7th  of  June,  1832,  yet  on  the 
7th  of  January,  1833,  the.  house  of' representatives  of  that  same 
congress  passed  a bili  “authorising  the  secretary  at  war  to  estab- 
lish a pension  agency  in  the  town  of  Decatur,  in  the  state  of 
Alabama,  and  provide  for  the  paying  of  certain  pensioners  in 
said  town  of  Decatur.”  That  bill  was  lost  in  the  senate,  on  the 
ground,  it  is  believed’,  of  its  being  an  interference  with  the  pro- 
vision for  paying  the  pensioners  through  the  bank  of  the  United 
States. 

At  the  present  session  of  congress,  that  bill  with  the  same 
title,  is  again  reported,  and  now  awaits  its  third  reading. 

Now,  if  the  congress  who  passed  the  act  of  June  7,1832, 
thought  that  it  empowered  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  or  of 
war,  to  establish  pension  agencies,  why  did  they  propose  a spe- 
cific act  for  the  purpose  of  authorising  him  to  establish  a single 
agency?  That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  did  not  so  construe 
it,  is  manifest  from  tlie  fact,  that  although  the  act  of  May  15th, 
1828,  gave  the  same  power  to  the  secretary  df  the  treasury. as 
this  act  of  1832  does — that  is,  authorise  the  payments  “at  such 
place s and  days  as  the  said  secretary  may  direct,’,’  yet  that  offi- 
cer never,  it  is  believed,  appointed  any  agent  or  directed  any 
transfer  of  pension  funds  under  its  authority. 

That  the  war  department  did  not  so  construe  it,  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that,  during  eighteen  months  from  the  passage  of 
th  e act  to  the  present  time,  the  pensioners  under  this  act  have 
been  arranged  to  the  respective  pension  agencies,  and  have 
been  paid  there  without  any  distinction  of  place  between  them 
and  the  other  pensioners. 

Thus  in  the  report  made  to  you  by  the  commissioner  of  pen- 
sion s,  on  the  27th  of  No  vember,  1 833,  he  says — 

“’To  pay  the  pensioners  under  the  acts  of  March  18th,  1818, 
May  1st,  1820,  and  March  1st,  1823,  there  have  been  sent  to  the 
pern  ion  agencies,  during  the  year  past  $774,376  88 

“To  pay  invalid  pensioriers  287,1,34  66 

“1  'o  pay  pensioners  under  the  act  of  June  7th, 

1 832  3,547,179  57” 

Intimating  no  difference  of  any  kind  between  the  pensioners 
under  this  act  and  other  preceding  acts. 

On  the  whole,  it  appears  to  the  board  of  directors  that  the  in- 
struct ions  of  the  commissioner  of  pensions  has  no  warrant  of 
law—  that  they  cannot  surrender  the  books  and  papers  and  funds 
comm  itted  to  them  by  congress,  without  a revocation  by  con- 
gress c if  that  trust.  Congress  is  fortunately  now  in  session,  and 
ifitbe  the  pleasureof  that  body  to  release  the  bank  from  this 
eharge;,  it  will  be  very  promptly  and  willingly  surrendered.  But 


until  then  they  do  not  feel  themselves  at  liberty  to  do  what  they 
would  deem  a violation  of  their  duty  to  congress. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  pension  agents  will  not  con- 
sider themselves  at  liberty  to  pay  any  pensions  under  this  act 
while  the  present  injunction  not  to  pay  them  exists,  as  it  may 
create  an  obstacle  in  the  settlement  of  their  accounts.  Accord- 
ingly no  pensions  under  this  act  will  be  paid  without  further  in- 
structions from  the  commissioner  of  pensions.  I have  the  ho- 
nor to  be,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

(Signed)  N.  BIDDLE,  president. 

Hon.  Lewis  Cass,  secretary  of  war. 

— -*»o  © ©♦«.— - 

REMOVAL  OF  THE  DEPOSITES. 

IN  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  FEBRUARY  5,  1834. 

Mr.  Webster  made  the  following  report: 

The  committee  on  finance,  to  whom  has  been  referred  the  report 
of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  of  the  3 d of  December,  1833,  on 
the  removal  of  the  public  deposites  from  the  bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  a resolution,  submitted  to  the  senate  by  an  honorable 
member  from  Kentucky,  declaring  that  the  reasons  assigned  by 
the  secretary  for  the  removal  of  said  deposites  are  unsatisfactory 
and  insufficient,  have  agreed  on  the  following  report: 

The  act  incorporating  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  as  is 
justly  remarked  by  the  secretary,  is  a contract,  containing  sti- 
pulations on  the  part  of  the  government,  and  on  the  part  of  the 
corporatibn,  entered  into  for  full  and1  adequate  consideration. 

The  government  became  party  to  this  contract  by  granting 
the  charter,  and  the  stockholders  by  accepting  it.  “In  consider- 
ation,” says  the  charter,  “of  the  exclusive  privileges  and  bene- 
fits conferred  by  this  act  on  the  said  bank,  the  president  and  di- 
rectors thereof  shall'pay  to  the  United  States,  out  of  the  corpo- 
rate funds  thereof,  one  million  and  .five  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, in  three  equal  payments;”  and,  in  another  section,  it  de- 
clares that  “during  the  continuance  of  this  act,  and  wheneyer 
required  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  the  said  corporation 
shall  give  the  necessary  facilities  for  tranferring  the  public  funds 
from  place  to  place  within  the  United  States  or  the  territories 
thereof,  and  for  distributing  the  same  in  payment  of  the  public 
creditors,  without  charging  commissions,  or  claiming  allowance 
on  account  of  difference  of  exchange;  and  shall  do  and  perforin 
the  several  and  respective  duties  of  the  commissioners  of  loans 
for  the  several  states,  or  any  one  or  more  of  them,  whenever  re- 
quired by  law.” 

The  section  immediately  following  this  provision,  is  in  these 
words:  “Jlnd  be  it  further  enacted,  That  thfe  deposites  of  the 
money. of  the  United  States,  in  places  in  which  the  said  bank 
and  branches  thereof  may  be  established,  shall  be  made  in  said 
bank  or  branches  thereof,  unless  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
shall  at  any  time  otherwise  order  and  direct;  in  which  case  the 
secretary  of  the  treashry  shall  immediately  lay  before  congress^ 
if  in  session,  and  if  not,  immediately  after  the  commencement 
of  the  next  session,  the  reasons  for  such  order  or  direction.” 

It  is  not  to  be  dehied  or  doubted  that  this  custody  of  the  pub- 
lic deposites  was  one  of  the  “benefits”  conferred  on  the  bank  by 
the  charter,  in  consideration  of  the  money  paid,  and  the  servi- 
ces undertaken  to  be  performed,  by  the  bank  to  the  govern- 
ment; and  to  this  custody  the  bank  has  a just  right,  unless  such 
causes  have  arisen  as  may  have  justified  the  secretary  in  giving 
an  order  and  direction  for  changing  that  custody.  Any  order  or 
direction,  therefore,  issued  under  the  provisions  of  this  law, 
necessarily  involves  a consideration  of  the  just  extent  of  the 
secretary’s  power,  and  of  the  rights  of  the  bank. 

But  congress,  in  making  this  provision,  unquestionably  had 
in  view  the  safety  of  the  public  funds,  and  certain  important 
financial  objects,  as  well  as  the  making  of  a just  consideration 
to  the  bank'  for  the  sum  paid,  and  the  services  undertaken  by  it; 
and  with  this  "view,  also,  it  has  expressed  its  will,  that  the  de- 
posites shall  continue  t'o  be  made  in  the  bank  until  good  cause 
shall  arise  for  ordering  otherwise.  Of  this  good  cause,  the  se- 
cretary of  the  treasury,  in  the  first  instance,  and  congress,  ulti- 
mately and  conclusively,  is  constituted  the  judge.  Every  order, 
therefore,  of  the  secretary  for  changing  the  deposites  presents, 
for  the  examination  of  congress,  a question  of  general  political 
propriety  and  expediency,  as  w7ell  as  a question  of  right  and  ob- 
ligation to  the  bank. 

These  questions  may  be  considered  together.  They  are  inti- 
mately connected;  because  the  right  of  the  bank  to  retain  the 
deposites,  and  to  enjoy  the  advantages  to  be  derived  therefrom, 
cannot  be  denied,  unless  a case  is  shown  to  have  arisen  within 
the  just  power  of  removal  vested  in  the  secretary,  and  which 
made  it  his  duty  to  exercise  that  power.  The  secretary  is  only 
to  remove  the  deposites  for  reasons.  Of  these  reasons  he  is  to 
give  an  account  to  congress.  If  they  be  insufficient  to  justify 
the  removal;  the  bank  has  a right, to  a return  of  the  deposites, 
and  the  co.untry  has  a right,  also,  to  expect  that,  in  that  case, 
the  public  treasure  will  be  restored  to  its  former  place  of  safety. 

The  secretary  having  removed  the  deposites,  and  having  re- 
ported his  reasons  to  both  houses,  the  whole  subject  is  now  be- 
fore congress  by  way  of  appeal  from  his  decision;  and  the  ques- 
tion is,  whether  that  decision  ought  to  stand,  or  ought  to  be  re- 
versed. 

The  power  of  the  secretary,  under  the  law,  is' evidently  but 
provisional.  It  is  a power  which  he  may  exercise  in  the  first 
instance;  but  the  propriety  of  his  conduct,  in  every  instance  of 
its  exercise,  is  ultimately  referred  to  the  wisdom  of  congress, 
and  by  congress  it  must  be  judged.  He  is  authorised  to  do  the 
act,  but  congress  is  to  examine  it  when  done,  and  to  confirm  or 
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reverse  it.  The  secretary  may  change  the  deposites;  but  when 
changed,  congress  is  to  decide  on  the  causes  of  such  change, 
with  authority  either  to  sanction  the  removal,  or  to  restore  the 
deposites,  according  to  its  own  judgment  of  right  and  expedi- 
ency. 

In  order  to  decide  whether  the  act  of  the  secretary  ought  to 
be  confirmed,  it  is  requisite,  in  the  first  place,  to  form  a just 
opinion  of  the  true  extent  of  his  power  under  the  law;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  to  consider  the  validity  of  the  reasons  which 
lie  has  specially  assigned  for  the  exercise  of  that  power  in  the 
present  case. 

The  opinion  of  the  secretary  is,  that  his  power  over  the  de- 
posites, so  lar  as  respects  the  rights  of  the  bank,  is  not  limited 
to  any  particular  contingencies,  but  is  absolute  and  uncondi- 
tional. If  it  be  absolute  and  unconditional  so  far  as  respects 
the  rights  of  the  bank,  it  must  be  absolute  and  unconditional  in 
all  other  respects:  because  it  is  obvious  if  there  be  any  limita- 
tion, that  limitation  is  imposed  as  much  for  the  benefit  of  the 
bank  as  for  the  security  of  the  country.  The  bank  has  contract- 
ed for  the  keeping  of  the  public  moneys,  and  paid  for  it,  as  for 
a privilege  or  benefit.  It  has  agreed,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
secretary  shall  possess  the  power  of  removal;  but,  then,  it  is 
also  agreed,  that  whenever  this  power  is  exercised,  the  reasons 
therefor  shall  be  reported  to  congress;  congress  being  thus  con- 
stituted the  final  judge  as  well  of  the  rights  of  the  bank,  in  this 
particular,  as  of  the  good  of  the  country.  So  that  if  the  secre- 
tary’s power  be  in  truth  absolute  and  unconditional,  it  restrains 
congress  from  judging  whether  the  public  good  is  injured  by  the 
removal,  just  as  much  as  it  restrains  it  from  judging  whether 
the  rights  of  the  bank  are  injured  by  the  removal;  because  the 
limitation,  if  any,  is  equally  for  the  security  of  the  bank  and  of 
the  public. 

If  the  bank  be  interested  in  retaining  the  deposites,  then  it  is 
interested  in  the  truth  or -falsity,  in  the  sufficiency  or  insuffici- 
ency, of  the  reasons  given  for  their  removal.  Especially  is  it  so 
interested,  since  these  reasons  are  to  be  rendered  to  a tribunal 
which  is  to  judge  over  the  secretary,  and  may  form  a different 
opinion  on  the  validity  of  these  reasons,  and  may  reverse  his 
decision.  It  clearly  has  an  interest  in  retaining  the  deposites, 
and  therefore  is  as  clearly  concerned  in  the  reasons  which  the 
secretary  may  give  for  their  removal.  And  as  he  is  bound  to 
give  reasons,  this  very  circumstance  shows  that  his  authority 
is  not  absolute  and  unconditional.  Because,  how  can  an  ap- 
peal be  given  from  the  decision  of  an  absolute  power;  and  how 
can  such  a power  be  called  on  to  give  reasons  for  any  instance  of 
its  exercise?  If  it  be  absolute,  its  only  reason  is  a reference  to 
its  own  will. 

The  committee  think,  therefore,  that  no  absolute  and  uncon- 
ditional power  was  conferred  on  the  secretary;  that  no  authoT 
- rity  was  given  him  by  which  he  could  deprive  the  bank  of  the 
custody  of  the  public  moneys,  without  reason;  and  that  there- 
fore his  opinion  is  not  to  be  admitted  that,  in  no  event,  can  any 
order  for  removing  the  deposites  impair  the  right  secured  to  the 
bank  by  the  charter.  If  removed  without  good  cause,  the  com- 
mittee think  the  removal  does  impair  the  rights  of  the  bank. 

But  the  opinion  of  the  secretary,  as  to  his  own  powers,  is 
hardly  more  limited  in  respect  to  the  government  and  the  coun- 
try, than  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  bank. 

His  opinion  is,  that  it  is  his  duty,  and  within  his  authority,  in 
this  view,  also,  to  withdraw  the  deposites  of  the  public  money 
from  the.  bank  whenever  such  a change  would,  in  any  degree, 
promote  the  public  interest.  “The  safety  of  the  deposites,”  he 
says,  “the  ability  of  the  bank  to  meet  its  engagements,  its  fide- 
lity in  the  performance  of  its  obligations,  are  only  a part  of  the 
considerations  by  which  his  judgment  must  be  guided.  The 
general  interest  and  convenience  of  the  people  must  regulate 
his  conduct.” 

By  the  general  interest  and  convenience  of  the  people,  the 
secretary  can  only  mean,  his  own  sense  of  that  interest  and 
convenience,  because  they  are  no  otherwise  to  be  ascertained 
than  by  his  own  judgment. 

The  secretary’s  construction  of  the  law,  is,  therefore,  that  he 
has  power  to  remove  the  deposites  whenever,  for  any  reason, 
he  thinks  the  public  good  requires  it. 

In  this  interpretation  of  the  design  and  object  of  the  law,  and 
this  broad  construction  of  the  secretary’s  power, the  committee 
do  not  concur. 

Although  the  power  of  the  secretary  is  not  restricted  by  any 
express  words  or  terms,  nor  by  any  particular  occasions  for  its 
exercise  specifically  and  expressly  designated  or  described  by 
the  law,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  admitted,  as  the  committee  think, 
that  this  power  is  to  be  exercised  capriciously,  or  in  an  arbitrary 
manner,  or  for  loose  or  conjectural  reasons,  or  on  any  idea  of 
an  unlimited  discretion  vested  in  the  secretary  to  judge  on  the 
general  question  of  the  public  welfare;  or,  indeed,  on  any  other 
grounds  than  those  of  necessity,  or  plain  and  manifest  expedi- 
ency, directly  connected  with  the  subject  over  which  the  pow- 
er exists. 

The  keeping  of  the  public  money  is  not  a matter  which  is 
left,  or  was  intended  to  be  left,  at  the  will  of  the  secretary,  or 
any  other  officer  of  the  government.  This  public  money  has  a 
place  fixed  by  law,  and  settled  by  contract;  and  this  place  is 
the  bank  of  the  United  States.  In  this  place  it  is  to  remain 
until  some  event  occur  requiring  its  removal.  To  remove  it, 
therefore,  from  this  place,  without  the  occurrence  of  just  cause, 
is  to  thwart  the  end  and  design  of  the  law,  defeat  the  will  of 
congress,  and  Violate  the  contract  into  which  the  government 
has  solemnly  entered. 


It  is  fit  to  be  observed  that  no  other  law  confers  on  the  secre- 
tary such  a wide  discretion  over  the  public  interests  in  regard 
to  any  subject,  or  gives  him  a power  to  act  on  the  rights  of 
others,  or  on  the  rights  of  the  public,  in  any  part  of  his  official 
duties,  with  so  unlimited  an  authority  as  is  here  asserted.  Eve- 
ry where  else,  he  appears  in  the  character  of  a limited  and  re- 
stricted agent.  He  is  the  financial  officer  of  the  government; 
he  is  the  head  of  the  department  of  the  treasury.  His  duty  is, 
to  report  annually  to  congress  the  statexif  the  finances,  and  to 
communicate  to  either  house,  when  requested,  any  information 
respecting  the  treasury;  and  he  is  to  superintend  the  collection 
of  the  revenue.  But  he  has  no  authority  over  the  circulating 
medium  of  the  .country,  either  metallic  or  paper;  nor  has  he  the 
control  of  the  national  currency.  It  is  no  part  of  his  duty  either 
to  contract  or  expand  the  circulation  of  bank  paper,  nor  in  any 
other  way  to  exercise  a general  superintendence  over  the  money 
system  of  the  country.  These  general  interests  of  the  govern -1 
ment  and  the  people  are  not  confided  to  his  hands  by  any  of  the 
laws  which  created  his  office,  and  have  prescribed  his  duties: 
and  the  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  charter  of  the  bank 
no  more  intended  to  give  such  a wide  scope  to  the  secretary  in 
regard  to  the  deposites,  than  other  laws  intended  to  give  him 
the  same  wide  scope  in  respect  to  other  duties  of  his  office. 

No  intimation  of  such  intention  is  found  either  in  the  charter 
itself,  or  in  any  of  the  legislative  debates  which  took  place  in 
both  houses  when  the  bank  was  established;  or  in  the  discus- 
sions which  have  been  had  on  the  various  occasions  which  have 
been  more  recently  presented  for  calling  forth  the  sentiment  of 
congress.  In  none  of  these  sources  is  there  to  be  found  any 
proof  that  the  legislature  has  delegated,  or  intended  to  delegate, 
this  extraordinary  power  of  judging  of  the  general  interest  of  the 
people  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury.  Such  a power,  did  he 
possess  it,  would  necessarily  make  him  the  general  superintend- 
ent of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  bank;  because  it  would  enable 
him  to  compel  the  bank  to  conform  all  its  operations  to  his  plea- 
sure, under  penalty  of  suffering  a removal  of  the  public  moneys. 
This  would  be  little  less  than  placing  all  the  substantial  power 
of  managing  the  bank  in  his  hands.  But  he  is  not  by  law  its 
manager,  nor  one  of  its  managers;  nor  has  he  any  right,  in  any 
form,  to  interfere  in  its  management.  On  the  contrary,  the 
very  language  of  the  charter  rejects  all  idea  of  such  general  su- 
pervision oyer  its  concerns  by  him,  or  any  other  officer  of  go- 
vernment. That  language  is,  that  “/or  f/ie  management  of  the 
affairs  of  the  corporation  there  shall  be  twenty-five  directors  an- 
nually chosen;”  and,  under  the  restrictions  contained  in  the 
charter,  these  directors  are  entrusted  with  the  whole  general 
business  of  thq  bank,  subject,  of  course,  to  all  the  provisions  of 
the  charter  arid  the  by-laws;  subject,  too,  always  to  the  inspec- 
tion and  examination  of  either  house  of  congress;  subject  al- 
ways to  regular  inquiry  and  trial,  and  bound  always  to  commu- 
nicate to  the  head  of  the  treasury  department,  on  request,  state- 
ments of  its  amount  of  stock,  debts  due,  moneys  deposited, 
notes  in  circulation,  and  specie  on  hand. 

Under  these  restrictions,  the  establishment  of  it3  offices,  and 
the  appointment  of  its  officers;  the  amount  of  its  discounts,  and 
every  thing  respecting  those  discounts;  its  purchases  and  sales 
of  exchange,  and  all  other  concerns  of  the  institution,  are  to  be 
conducted  and  managed  by  the  directors,  There  is  nothing  in 
the  charter  giving  the  slightest  authority  to  the  secretary  to  de- 
cide, as  between  the  bank  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  govern- 
ment or  the  people  on  the  other,  whether  the  general manage- 
ment of  the  directors  is  wise  or  unwise,  or  whether,  in  regard 
to  matters  not  connected  with  the  deposites,  it  has  or  has  not 
violated  the  conditions  of  its  charter.  The  statement  which 
the  bank  is  bound  to  make  to  the  secretary,  he  may  lay  before 
congress:  and  he  is  doubtless,  bound  by  his  official  duty,  to 
communicate  to  congress  any  other  information  in  his  posses- 
sion, tending,  in  his  judgment,  to  show  that  the  bank  had  dis- 
regarded its  charter,  or  failed  to  fulfil  all  or  any  ot  its  duties. 
But  here  his  authority,  so  far  as  it  regards  the  general  course 
and  operations  of  the  bank,  ends.  It  is  then  for  congress  to 
act,  if  it  see  occasion,  and  to  adopt  the  regular  remedies  for  any 
evils  which  it  may  suppose  to  exist.  But  it  transcends  the 
power  of  congress  itself  to  pronounce  the  charter  violated, 
without  hearing,  without  trial,  without  judgment;  far  less  is 
any  such  power  of  pronouncing  final  judgment  confided  to  the 
secretary.  His  power  simply  is,  that  in  regard  to  the  deposites 
of  the  public  money,  he  is  to  judge,  in  the  first  instance,  whe- 
ther just  cause  has  arisen  for  their  removal. 

The  secretary  seems  to  suppose,  indeed  the  very  basis  of  his 
argument  assumes,  that  the  law  has  confided  to  him  a general 
guardianship  over  the  public  welfare,  so  far  as  that  vvel fare  is 
in  any  way  connected  with  the  bank,  or  liable  to  be  aflected  by 
its  proceedings;  and  that  he  hohis  the  power  of  removing  the  de- 
posites as  the  means,  or  instrument,  by  which  he  is  to  enforce 
his  own  opinions  respecting  that  welfare.  The  committee  do 
not  adopt  this  opinion.  They  think  that  if  such  had  been  the 
design  of  the  law,  its  provisions  would  have  been  very  different 
from  those  which.it  does  actually  qontain. 

If  such  general  guardianship  had  been  intended  to  be  confer- 
red on  the  secretary,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  he  would 
have  been  vested  with  powers  more  suitable  to  such  a high 
trust.  If  he  had  been  made,  or  intended  to  be  made,  general 
inspector,  or  superintendent,  other  authority  than  merely 
that  of  removing  the  deposites  would  have  been  given  him, 
for  this  plain  reason,  that  the  government  and  the  country  have 
interests  of  much  magnitude  connected  with  the  bank,  besides 
the  deposites  of  the  public  moneys  in  its  vaults,  and  to  which, 
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interests  if  endangered,  the  removal  of  the  deposites  jwould 
bring  no  security. 

The  government  is  proprietor  of  seven  millions  of  the  stock 
of  the  bank;  and  yet  no  authority  is  given  to  the  secretary  to 
sell,  this  stock  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  or  in  any 
other  way  to  interfere  with  it. 

The  bills  and  notes  of  the  bank,  too,  are  made  receivable  in 
all  payments  to  the  United  States,  until  congress  shall  otherwise 
order;  and  no  power  is  given  to  the  secretary  to  prevent  their 
being  so  received;  either  during  the  session  of  congress  or  in  its 
recess,  however  the  credit  of  these  bills  and  notes  might  be- 
come depreciated. 

Hbw  is  it  possible  to  conceive  that,  if  congress  intended  to 
give  to  the  secretary  a general  right  to  judge  of  the  operations 
and  proceedings  of  the  bank,  and  a power,  of  course,  to  declare 
when  it  had  violated  its  duty,  and  was  no  longer  trustworthy, 
it  should  yet  leave  him  under  an  absolute  obligation  to  receive 
its  bills  and  notes  in  all  payments  to  the  treasury,  though  they 
might  have  lost  all  credit;  and  place  no  means  in  his’hands  to 
execute  his  high  authority  of  superintendent,  except  the  mere 
power  of  removal? 

Wherever  it  is  clear  that  congress  has  given  the  secretary  a 
power,  it  has  given  him  the  means  of  informing  his  judgment 
as  to  the  propriety  of  exercising  that  power.  He  has  power  to 
remove  the  deposites;  and  ample  means  are  afforded  him  by 
which  he  may  learn,  from  time  to  time,  whether  those  deposites 
are  safe.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  expressly  made  the  duty  of  the 
bank  to  furnish  him,  so  often  as  he  shall  require,  if  not  oftener 
than  once  a week,  with  statements  of  the  amount  of  the  capital 
stock  of  the  corporation,  of  the  debts  due  to  it,  of  the  moneys 
deposited  in  it,  of  its  notes  in  circulation  and  specie  on  hand; 
and  he  has  a right  to  inspect  the  general  accounts,  in  the  books 
of  the  bank,  relating  to  this  statement.  This  statement  enables 
him  to  judge  of  the  splvency  and  stability  of  the  bank,  and  of 
the  safely  of  the  public  money  deposited  in  it.  Here,  then,  is  a 
power,  aud  all  appropriate  means  given  for  the  just  and  en- 
lightened exercise  of  that  power.  Confined  to  the  deposites, 
the  power  is  accompanied  with  all  rational  auxiliaries  and  at- 
tendants. 

But  for  the  depreciation  of  the  bills  of  the  bank,  should  that 
happen,  and  for  other  cases  of  maladministration,  congress  has 
provided  just  and  appropriate  remedies,  to  be  applied  by  itself 
or  others,  in  exclusion  of  the  secretary.  For  redress  of  these 
evils,  no  power  is  given  to  him. 

For  the  security  of  the  public  interest,  the  law  reserves  a 
right  to  either  house  of  congress  to  inquire,  at  all  times,  into  the 
proceedings  of  the  bank,  and  if,  on  such  inquiry,  it  appears  in 
any  respect  to  have  violated  its  charter,  congress  may  bring  it 
to  trial  and  judgment.  Power  is  given  to  the  president,  also, 
to  institute  judicial  proceedings,  if  he  shall  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  any  such  violation  has  taken  place.  But  no  such 
power  is  given  to  the  secretary. 

The  proposition,  then,  cannot  be  maintained,  that  congress 
has  relied,  for  the  security  of  the  public  interests,  hnd  the  pre- 
servation of  the  general  welfare,  so  far  as  it  is  connected*  with 
the  bank,  on  a general  discretion  reposed  in  the  secretary:  for 
two  reasons,  first,  because  it  has  not  given  him  the  appropriate 
powers  of  remedy  in  the  most  important  instances;  and,  se- 
condly, because  it  has,  in  those  instances,  either  expressly  re- 
served those  powers  to  itself,  or  expressly  conferred  them  on 
the  president. 

If  the  secretary  cannot  prevent  the  notes  of  the  bank  from 
being  received  at  the  custom  houses  arid  the  land  offices,  even 
after  they  should  be  discredited;  if  he  have  no  power  to  touch, 
in  any  way,  the  seven  millions  of  stock  belonging  to  .the  go- 
vernment; if  the  power  of  examination  into  the  proceedings  of 
the  bank  be  given,  not  to  him,  but  to  either  house  of  congress; 
if  he  have  no  power,  but  congress  and  the  president,  each,  has 
power  to  direct  a legal  investigation  into  the  conduct  of  the 
bank;  how  can  it  possibly  be  maintained  that  a general  inspec- 
tion and  guardianship  over  the  public  welfare,  so  far  as  it  is 
connected  with  the  bank,  is  confided  to  him;  and  that  his  au- 
thority to  remove  the  deposites  was  given,  not  to  protect  the 
deposites  themselves,  and  secure  their  proper  use,  but  to  enable 
him  to  enforce  upon  the  bank,  under  penalty  of  their  removal, 
such  a course  of  management  as  his  sense  of  the  public  inter- 
est, and  of  the  convenience  of  the  people,  may  require?  Such 
a construction  would  give  the  law  a strange  and  an  undeserved 
character.  It  would  convert  the  power  of  removal,  intended 
for  remedy  and  redress,  into  a mere  instrument  of  punishment; 
and  it  would  authorise  the  infliction  of  that  punishment  with- 
out hearing  or  trial,  in  the  very  cases  in  which  the  law  yet  says 
that,  if  violation  of  duty  be  charged,  the  charge  shall  be  heard 
and  tiied  before  judgment  is  pronounced;  and  the  duty  of  pre- 
ferring this  charge,  and  of  prosecuting  it  to  judgment,  is  given, 
not  to  the  secretary,  but  to  congress  and  to  the  president. 

The  contingent  power  given  to  the  secretary  to  remove  the 
deposites,  evidently  shows  that  congress  contemplated  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  happening  of  some  sudden  evil,  for  which  either 
no  other  remedy  was  provided,  or  none  which  could  be  applied 
with  sufficient  promptitude;  and  for  which  evil,  removal  would 
be  a just  and  appropriate  remedy.  The  remedy  prescribed, 
then,  teaches  us  the  nature  of  the  evils  which  were  apprehend- 
ed. We  can' readily  understand  that  threatened  danger  to  the 
funds  was  one,  and  probably  the  chief  of  those  evils;  because 
change  into  other  hands  is  the  ready  and  appropriate  measure, 
which  would  rationally  suggest  itself  to  all  minds,  as  the  proper 
security  against  such  danger;  and  charigeis  the  remedy  actually 


prescribed.  Neglect  to  transfer  the  deposites  from  one  place  to 
another,  as  the  exigencies  of  government  might  require,  and 
thereby  to  furnish  those  facilities  of  exchange  which  the  char- 
ter demands  of  the  bank  without  commission  and  without 
charge,  is  another  evil  for  which,  should  it  happen,  the  remedy 
would  naturally  be  the  withdrawing  of  the  funds,  and  the  plac- 
ing of  them  in  their  former  custody,  so  that  they  could  be  trans- 
ferred or  exchanged  by  the  treasury  itself. 

But  who  caii  see  any  connexion  or  relation,  such  as  ordina- 
rily exists  between  an  evil  apprehended  and  a remedy  proposed 
—between  such  an  evil  as  a supposed  over  discount,  for  in- 
stance, by  the  bank  at  one  time,  or  an  under  discount  at  ano- 
ther, and  the  abrupt  removal  of  all  the  public  deposites?  And 
if  no  one  can  see  the  connection,  how  can  it  be  supposed  that, 
in  giving  the  power  of  removal  as  a remedy,  congress  had  in 
view  any  such  evil? 

A question  may  arise  between  the  government  and  the  bank 
respecting  the  right  of  parties  to  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  as  in  the  case  of  the  French  bill. 

It  is  a question  on  which  different  opinions  may  be  entertain- 
ed, and  which  is,  in  its  nature,  fit  for  judicial  decision.  Does 
any  man  imagine  that  such  a case  as  this  was  in  the  eye  of  con- 
gress when  they  granted  the  power  of  withdrawing  the  whole 
public  treasure  from  the  bank?  Can  it  be  for  one  moment 
maintained,  that  congress  intended  that,  in  such  a case,  the  se- 
cretary should  compel  the  bank  to  adopt  his  own  opinion,  by 
the  exercise  of  a power,  the  very  exertion  of  which  deranges 
the  currency,  interferes  with  the  industry  of  the  people,  and, 
under  some  circumstances,  would  hazard  the  safety  of  the 
whole  revenue? 

The  committee  think  it  cannot  admit  of  rational  doubt,  that 
if  congress  had  intended  to  give  to  the  secretary  any  power 
whatever,  not  directly  touching  the  deposites  themselves,  not 
only  would  it  have  specially  pointed  out  the  cases,  but  it  would 
also,  most  assuredly,  have  provided  a remedy  more  suitable  for 
each  case.  The  nature  of  the  remedy,  therefore,  which  is  pre- 
scribed, clearly  shows  the  evils  intended  to  be  provided  against. 

To  admit  that  the  secretary’s  conduct  is  subject  to  no  control 
but  his  own  sense  of  the  general  interest  and  convenience  of 
the  people,  is  to  acknowledge  the  existence,  in  his  hands,  of  a 
discretion  so  broad  and  unlimited,  that  its  consequences  can  be 
no  less  than  to  subject,  not  only  all  the  operations  of  the  bank 
and  its  offices,  but  its  powers  and  capacities,  perhaps  its  very 
existence,  to  his  individual  will.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  law 
creating  it  is,  in  many  of  its  provisions,  unconstitutional;  he  may 
not  unnaturally,  therefore,  esteem  it  to  be  his  duty  to  restrain 
and  obstruct,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  the  operation  of  those 
provisions  thus  deemed  by  him  to  be  unconstitutional.  He  is 
of  opinion  that  the  existence  of  such  a powerful  moneyed 
monopoly  is  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people.  It  would 
result  from  this  that  if,  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duty,  he 
is  to  follow  no  guide  but  his  own  sense  of  the  interest  of  the 
people,  he  might  feel  bound  to  counteract  the  operations  of  this 
dangerous  monopoly,  diminish  ifs  circulation,  curtail  its  means 
and  prejudice  its  credit.  To  accomplish  these  very  purposes, 
and  these  alone,  he  might  withdraw  the  deposites.  The  power 
given  him  by  congress  would  thus  be  used  to  defeat  the  will  of 
congress  in  one  of  its  most  important  acts,  by  discrediting,  and 
otherwise  injuriously  affecting  an  institution  which  congress 
has  Seen  fit  to  establish,  and  which  it  has  declared  shall  conti- 
nue, with  all  its  powers,  to  the  expiration  ofits  charter. 

The  power  conferred  on  the  secretary  is  a trust  power,  and 
like  other  trust  po  wers,  in  the  absence  of  express  terms  setting 
forth  the  occasions  for  its  exercise,  it  is  to  be  construed  accord- 
ing to  the  subject  and  object  of  the  trust.  As  in  other  cases  of 
the  deposite  of  moneys  in  banks,  the  primary  object  sought  to 
be  accomplished  by  congress,  by  that  provision  of  the  charter 
now  under  consideration,  is  the  safe  keeping  of  the  money. 
The  secretary’s  trust,  therefore,  primarily  and  principally,  re- 
spects this  safe  keeping.  But  another  object  is  distinctly  dis- 
closed in  the  charter,  which  object  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  fund,  and  that  is,  its  transfer  and  exchange  from  place 
to  place,  as  the  convenience  of  government  might  require.  The 
secretary’s  trust,  therefore,  respects  also  this  other  object  thus 
connected  with  the  fund;  and  when  either  of  these  objects  re- 
quires a removal,  a removal  becomes  a just  exercise  of  his  au- 
thority. To  this  extent,  none  can  doubt  the  existence  of  his 
power.  If,  in  truth,  the  money  is  believed  to  be  unsafe;  if,  in 
truth,  the  bank  will  not  grant  the  facilities  which  it  has  promis- 
ed, in  consideration  of  receiving  and  holding  the  fund,  then, 
certainly,  it  ought  to  be  removed.  But  here  the  power  must 
stop,  or  else  it  is  altogether  unbounded.  Here  is  a just  and 
reasonable  limit,  consistent  with  the  character  of  the  power, 
consistent  with  the  general  duties  of  the  secretary,  and  consist- 
ent with  the  nature  of  the  remedy  provided. 

The  charter  of  the  bank  is  the  law:  it  is  the  expressed  will  of 
the  legislature.  That  will  is,  that  the  bank  shall  exist,  with  all 
its  powers,  to  the  end  of  its  term.  That  will,  too,  as  the  com- 
mittee think,  is,  that  the  public  deposites  shall  continue  in  the 
bank  so  long  as  they  are  safe,  and  so  long  as  the  bank  fulfils  all 
its  duty  in  regard  to  them.  The  secretary  assumes  a broader- 
ground.  He  claims  a rieht  to  judge  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
bank,  on  all  subjects.  Admitting  the  fund  to  be  safe,  and  ad- 
mitting that  the  bank  has  performed  all  its  duties  in  regard  to 
it,  he  claims  an  authority,  nevertheless,  to  remove  the  depo- 
sites whenever  he  shall  form  an  opinion,  founded  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  bank  in  any  particular  whatever,  and  however  un- 
connected with  the  public  moneys,  that  the  general  interest  ef 
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the  people  requires  such  removal.  If,  in  his  opinion,  it  dis- 
counts too  little,  or  discounts  too  much;  if  it  expands  or  con- 
tracts its  circulation  too  fast  or  too  slow;  if  its  committees  are 
not  properly  organized;  if  it  claim  damages  on  protested  bills, 
which  it  ought  not  to  claim;  if,  in  his  opinion  still,  it  is  guilty  of 
a wrongful  meddling  in  politics,  or  if  it  do  any  thing  else  not 
consistent  with  his  sense  of  the  public  interest,  he  has  a right 
to  visit  it  with  a withdrawal  of  the  public  money  from  its 
custody. 

If  this  claim  of  power  be  admitted,  it  would  seem  to  the 
committee  to  be  a lair  result,  that  the  secretary  has  power  to 
withdraw  the  deposites,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  differs 
with  congress  upon  its  constitutional  authority  to  create  any 
bank,  or  upon  the  constitutionality  of  this  particular  bank,  or 
upon  the  utility  of  continuing  it  in  the  exercise  of  its  chartered 
powers  and  privileges,  till  its  term  shall  expire. 

The  committee,  therefore,  are  of  opinion  that  it  was  not 
the  intention  of  the  legislature  to  give  to  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  a general  guardianship  over  the  public  interests  in  all 
matters  connected  with  the  bank;  hut  that  his  power  is  a limit- 
ed one,  and  is  confined  to  the  safety,  and  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  that  portion  of  the  public  interest  to  Which  it  expressly 
relates;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  public  moneys  in  deposite  in  the 
bank. 

But  the  extent  of  the  secretary’s  discretion,  as  asserted  by 
hunsell,  reaches  even  farther  than  the  wide  range  which  the 
committee  has  here  described.  It  is  not  eonfiried  to  the  pro- 
tection' of  all  the  various  interests  which  the  government  and 
the  country  have  in  the  bank,  or  to  a supervision  and  control 
over  all  the  conduct  of  the  bank,  but  it  embraces  all  branches  of 
the  public  interest,  and  touches  every  thing  which  in  any  way 
respects  the  good  of  the  people.  He  supposes  himself  rightfully 
to  possess  the  power  of  removing  the  deposites,  whenever  any 
causes,  springing  up  in  part  of  the  whole  wide  field  of  the  ge- 
neral interest,  may  appear  to  him  to  call  for  such  removal. 
Notwithstanding  he  may  suppose  all  the  great  interests  confid- 
ed to  the  bank  to  be  perfectly  safe;  notwithstanding  he  may 
have  no  occasion  to  complain  of  any  part  of  its  conduct;  not- 
withstanding, even,  it  may  so  have  demeaned  itself  as  to  have 
become  the  object  of  his  favor  and  regard;  yet,  if  his  construc- 
tion be  admitted,  he  may  remove  the  deposites  simply  because 
he  may  be  of  opinion  that  he  might  place  them,  with  a prospect 
of  still  greater  advantage,  in  other  hands.  If  he  be  of  opinion 
that  the  commerce  of  the  country,  or  its  manufactures,  would 
be  benefitted  by  withdrawing  the  public  money  from* one  bank 
and  placing  it  in  many,  that  would  be  an  exercise  of  authority 
entirely  within  the  limits  whieh  he  prescribes  to  himself.  It 
would  be  a case  in  which  he  would  only  follow  his  own  sense 
of  what  the  general  interest  and  convenience  of  the  people  re- 
quired. He  might  think,  too,  that  by  withdrawing  all  the  public 
treasure  from  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  and  placing  it  in 
the  hands  of  twenty  or  Miirty  state  banks,  to  remain  there  dur- 
ing his  pleasure,  and  to  be  drawn  thence,  again  at  hjs  will,  he 
might  be  enabled  effectually  to  advance  certain  other  objects 
which,  whatever  others  might  think  of  them,  he  might  consider 
to  be  essential  to  the  good  of  the  people.  All  this,  if  he  be  right, 
is  within  his  just  authority.  A power  necessarily  running  to 
this  extent,  is  a power,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  which 
can  never  be  admitted. 

Having  thus  expressed  an  opinion  upon  the  general  extent  of 
the  power  claimed  by  the  secretary,  the  committee  proceed  to 
consider  the  reasons  which  he  has  reported  to  congress  as  the 
particular  grounds  on  which  the  power  has  been  exercised  in 
the  present  case. 

The  first  reason  assigned  by  the  secretary,  is  the  near  ap- 
proach of  the  period  when  the  bank  charter  will  expire.  That 
period  i3  the  4th  of  March,  1836,  more  than  two  years  distant; 
nearly  two  years  and  a half  at  the  time  of  the  removal.  Three 
sessions  of  congress  are,  in  the  mean  time,  to  be  holden,  and  in- 
asmuch as  the,  secretary  himself  says  that  “the  power  over  the 
place  of  the  deposites  for  the  public  money  would  seem  pro- 
perly to  belong  to  the  legislative  department  cf  gwernment,” 
the  committee  think  it  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  by 
him  that  congress  would  not  fail  to  make,  in  season,  suitable 
regulations  on  a subject  thus  admitted  to  be  within  the  just  ex- 
ercise of  its  authority,  and  properly  one  of  its  duties. 

Why,  then,  should  he  not  have  waited  till  congress  had  seen 
fit  to  act  upon  the  subject,  or  had  manifested  a disposition  not 
to  act?  The  matter  of  the  deposites  had  been  before  congress 
last  session,  and  congress  had  then  thought  no  provision  to  be, 
as  yet,  necessary.  Its  undoubted  sense  was,  that  the  public 
moneys  should  remain  where  they  were.  This  was  manifested 
by  proofs  too  clear  to  be  questioned.  Another  session  was  fast 
approaching;  and  was  not  the  whole  subject  left  where  con- 
gress had  chosen  to  leave  it  at  the  end  of  its  last  session,  to 
await  the  free-exercise  of  its  legislative  power  at  this  session? 
It  might  have  been  fit  for  the  executive  to  call  the  attention  of 
congress,  at  this  time,  to  the  necessity  of  some  legal  provisions 
respecting  the  . future  custody  of  the  public  moneys;  and  it 
would,  doubtless,  have  been  proper  for  congress,  without  such 
call,  to  take  up  and  consider  the  subject  at  its  own  suggestion; 
but  the  committee  see  no  reason  whatever,  in  the  approaching 
expiration  of  the  charter,  for  a change  so  sudden,  and  producing 
such  important  effects,  made  so  long  before  that  expiration,  at 
a time  when  congress  had  recently  had  the  subject  before  it, 
and  when,  too,  it  was  again  about  to  assemble,  and  would  na- 
turally have  reasonable  and  full  opportunity  to  adopt  any  ne 
cessary  legislative  provisions. 


The  secretary  has  stated  no  reason  satisfactory  to  the  com- 
mittee for  not  deferring  this  important  step  until  the  meeting  of 
congress.  He  sets  forth  no  emergency,  no  sudden  occasion, 
nothing  which,  in  their  judgment,  made  immediate  action  by 
him  necessary. 

The  secretary  supposes  it  to  have  been  his  duty  to  act  on  the 
belief  that  the  bank  charter  would  not  be  renewed;  as  he  re- 
fers to  recent  popular  elections  in  support  of  this  opinion.  The 
committee  believe  it  altogether  unusual  for  reasons  of  that  kind 
to  be  assigned  for  public  and  official  acts.  On  such  subjects, 
opinions  may  be  very  various.  Different  and  opposite  conclu- 
sions may  be  drawn  from  the  same  facts  by  different  persons. 
One  man  may  think  that  a candidate  has  been  elected  on  ac- 
count of  liis  opposition  to  the  bank;  another  may  see,  only,  that 
he  has  been  chosen,  notwithstanding  such  opposition.  One  may 
regard  the  opposition,  or  the  support,  of  any  measure,  by  a par- 
ticular candidate,  as  having  been,  itself,  a promoting  cause  of  the 
success  of  his. election;  another  may  esteem  it  as  a lormidable 
objection,  overcome,  however,  by  more  powerful  reasons;  and 
others,  again,  may  be  of  opinion  that  it  produced  little  or  no  ef- 
fect on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  But  if  inferences,  less  uncer- 
tain, could  be  drawn  from  such  occurrences,  the  committee  still 
think,  that  for  a public  officer  to  presume  what  law  the  legisla- 
ture will  or  will  not  pass,  respecting  matters  of  finance,  from 
the  election  of  a particular  person  to  be  chief  magistrate,  im- 
plies a consequence  from  such  election  which  the  constitutional 
independence  and  dignity  of  the  legislature  do  not  allow  to  be 
admitted. 

But  if  for  this,  or  other  reasons,  the  secretary  had  persuaded 
himself  that  the  charter  of  the  bank  would  not  be  renewed, 
still,  it  certainly  did  not  follow  that  the  deposites  ought  to  bo 
removed  before  congress  had  decided  on  the  hands  into  which 
they  should  be  transferred,  and  had  made  suitable  regulation  re- 
specting their  future  custody.  If  there  were  good  ground  for 
thinking  that  congress  would  not  recharter  the  bank,  lor  that 
very  reason  there  was  equally  good  ground  for  supposing  that  it 
would  make  proper  and  seasonable  provision  for  the  keeping  of 
the  public  moneys  elsewhere.  How  could  the  secretary  doubt 
that  congress  would  omit  to  do  that  which  lie  avers  to  be  one  of 
its  appropriate  duties?  The  question  is,  not  what  measures 
congress  might  be  expected  to  adopt — whether  the  recharlering 
of  the  bank,  or  what  other  measures;  but  whether  it  ought  not 
to  have  been  presumed  that  it  would  adopt  some  measure,  and 
that  a seasonable  and  proper  one,  according  to  its  power  and  its 
duties;  and  whether,  therefore,  this  anticipation  of  the  action 
of  congress,  on  the  eve  of  its  session,  is  to  be  justified. 

The  bank  charier  declares  that  the  deposites  of  the  public  mo- 
ney shall  be  made  in  the  bank  and  its  offices  and  that  the  bank 
shall  continue  till  March,  1836.  Where  does  the  secretary  find 
his  power  to  decide  that  the  deposites  shall  be  so  made  but  for 
seventeen  years  from  the  date  of  the  charter,  instead  of  twenty? 
If  he  may  thus  withdraw  the  deposites  two  or  three  years  before 
the  expiration  of  the  charter,  what  should  restrain  him  from  ex- 
ercising the  same  authority  five  years  before  its  expiration,  or 
ten  years?  A plain  and  cogent  necessity,  the  existence  of  a 
case  which  admits  of  no  reasonable  doubt,  and  which  is  too  ur- 
gent for  delay  till  congress  can  provide  for  it,  can  alone  justify 
an  interference  with  tire  public  moneys,  lodged  in  lire  bank  by 
law  for  the  double  purpose  of  sale  keeping,  and  fulfilment  of 
solemn  contract. 

But  supposing  it  not  reasonable  for  the  secretary  to  have  ex- 
pected the  interposition  of  congress,  and  admitting  that  he  might 
consider  the  withdrawing  of  the  deposites  as  an  act  which  was 
to  be  done,  at  some  time,  by  himself,  how  can  it,  nevertheless, 
be  argued,  that  so  early  and  so  sudden  a withdrawal  was  neces- 
sary? The  committee  can  perceive  no  possible  reason  for  this, 
in  any  state  of  facts  made  known  to  them. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  money,  left  on  deposite,  from  a bank 
whose  charter  is  about  to  expire,  is  naturally  one  of  the  things 
longest  postponed.  It  is  as  safe  the  last  day  ofthe  existence  of 
the  bank,  in  common  cases,  as  at  any  previous  period.  The 
bank  expects  the  recall  of  its  deposites,  near  the  period  of  its 
expiration,  and  prepares  itself  accordingly.  The  operation,  if 
made  gradually,  produces,  when  thus  conducted,  the  least  pos- 
sible disturbance  in  the  business  of  the  community.  Fortner 
experience  would  seem  to  have  held  out  a salutary  light  for  the 
guidance  of  the  secretary  in  this  part  of  his  official  duty. 

At  the  time  of  the  expiration  of  the  charter  of  the  former 
bank,  Mr.  Gallatin  was  secretary  ofthe  treasury,  and  the  public 
deposites  were  in  the  batik.  The  charter  of  the  bank  was  to 
end  on  the  4th  of  March,  1811,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  Mr. 
Gallatin  thought  it  necessary  to  make  any  provision  whatever 
for  removing  any  part  of  the  deposites,  except  bv  drawing  on 
them  for  the  common  uses  of  government,  until  late  in  thu 
very  month  preceding  the  expiration  of  the  charter.  A large 
amount  of  those  deposites  remained,  indeed,  in  the  vaults  of 
the  bank  after  the  charter  had  expired,  and  until  they  were 
wanted,  in  the  general  operations  of  the  treasury.  And  why 
should  it  be  otherwise?  Why  should  that  he  done  suddenly 
now,  which  the  secretary  thinks  could  not  be  done  suddenly 
hereafter  without  great  inconvenience?  Is  it  not  the  jnst  in- 
terference, from  his  own  argument.  Mint  the  tiling  should  not 
have  been  done  suddenly  at  nil.  As  to  the  idea  that  the  credit 
ofthe  paper  ofthe  hank  will  be  depreciated  near  the  time  of 
the  expiration  of  its  chaitcr,  or  that  it  would  be  inconvenient 
for  it,  at  that  time,  to  be  called  on  for  the  deposites,  the  com- 
mittee are  utterly  at  a loss  to  see  the  slightest  foundation  for 
sucii  an  opinion.  Expeiienceis  against  it;  and  all  reason,  as 
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Hhe  committee  think,  is  against  it  also.  There  is  nothing  to  ren- 
der it  in  any  degree  doubtful  that  th/e  bills  of  the  bank  will  be 
an  as  good  credit  the  last  day  of  its  charter,  and  even  after  that 
time,  if  any  shall  be  outstanding,  as  they  are  now,  and  there 
is  as  little  to  render  it  doubtful  that  then,  as  now,  the  bank 
would  be  competent  to  answer  all  demands  upon  it.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  committee,  the  withdrawal  of  the  fund  was  both 
unnecessarily  early,  and  unnecessarily  sudden.  It  might  have 
been  made -gradual;  it  might  have  been  deferred;  and  it  might 
have  been,  and  ought  to  have  been,  as  the  committee  think,  not 
ventured  upon  at  all,  until  the  atte'niton  of  congress  itself  had 
been  called  to  the  subject.  The  committee  therefore  entirely 
dissent  from  this  first  reason,  reported  by  the  secretary.  They 
see  nothing  which  proves  to  them  the  existence  of  the  slightest 
occasion  for  taking  this  important  step,  at  the  moment  it  was 
taken.  So  far  as  it  depends  on  this  reason,  the  committee  think 
the  removal  was  made  without  necessity,  without  caution  or 
preparation,  With  a suddenness  naturally  producing  mischiev- 
ous consequences;  and  in  unjustifiable  anticipation  of  the  le- 
gislation of  congress. 

But  tiie  secretary  thinks  there  are  other  reasons  for  the  re- 
moval, growing  out  of  the  manner  in  vvlpch  the  affairs  of  the 
bank  have  been  managed,  and  its  money  applied,  which  would 
have  made  it  his  duty  to  withdraw  the  deposites  at  any  period 
of  the  charter. 

Of  these  reasons,  thus  arising  from  the  alleged  misconduct 
of  the  bank,  the  first  is,  that  many  important  money  transac- 
tions of  the  bank  are  placed  under  the  control  of  a committee 
of  exchange,  of  which  committee,  no  ope  of  the  public  directors, 
as  they  are  called,  is  allowed  to  be  a member,  instead  of  being 
transacted  by  a hoard  of  seven  directors. 

This  charge  consists  of  two  parts;  first,  that  the  discounts  of 
bills  are  made  by  a committee,  and  not  by  a quorum  of  the  board; 
second,  that  the  public  directors  are  not  allowed  to  be  of  this 
committee. 

First.  It  is  not  alleged  that,  in  the  discounts  of  bills  by  this 
committee,  any  indiscretion  lias  been  committed,  or  any  loss 
incurred;  or  that,  in  consequence • thereof,  any  facility  to  the 
mercantile  community  has  been  withheld,  or  any  duty  of  the 
bank  to  the  government  violated.  The  objection  is,  simply, 
that  bills  are  discounted  by  a committee.  Supposing  this  to  be 
an  irregularity,  or  illegality,  in  the  proceedings  of  the  board, 
how  is  it  to  be  corrected  by  withdrawing  the  deposites?  What 
connexion  is  therebetween  the  two  tilings?  It  is  not  pretend- 
ed that  this  mode  of  discounting  bills  endangered  the  deposites; 
it  is  not  pretended  that  it  made  the  bank  either  less  able,  or  less 
willing,  to  perform  every  one  of  its  duties  to  government. 
How  should  the  withdrawal  of  the  deposites  then  be  suggested 
by  the  discovery  of  such  an  irregularity,  real  or  supposed?  The 
committee  are  not  able  to  perceive  the  least  propriety  in  ap 
plying  the  power  of  removal  to  a proceeding  of  this  kind,  even 
if  it  were  admitted  to  be  irregular  or  illegal.  But  is  the  practice 
illegal?  It  is  believed  to  be  not  at  all  unusual.  It  is  believed  to 
be  quite  common,  in  banks  of  large  business,  for  bills  of  ex- 
change, which  are  presented  every  day,  and  almost  every  hour 
in  the  day,  to  be  discounted  either  by  a committee  of  the  direc- 
tors,tor  by  the  president,  or  even  other  officers,  acting  under 
such  general  orders  and  instructions  as  the  directors,  at  their 
stated  meetings  prescribe.  A large  board  of  directors  cannot 
assemble  every  day,  perhaps  not  oftener  than  twice  a week. 
If  bills  of  exchange  could  only  be  discounted  at  these  periodical 
meetings,  the  business  of  exchange  could  not  go  on  with  the 
promptitude  and  depatch  so  important  to  commercial  men  in 
such  transactions. 

The  committee  suppose  the  truth  of  these  remarks  will  be  at 
once  admitted  by  all  who  have  knowledge  of  business  of  this 
kind. 

The  general  management  and  control,  the  authority  of  exa- 
mining and  supervising,  of  contracting  or  enlarging  the  amount 
of  daily  discounts,  according  to  the  state  of  tiie  bank,  and  of 
giving  every  other  order  and  direction  on  the  subject,  still  re- 
mains with  the  directors,  and  is  constantly  exercised  by  them . 
They  still  manage  the  affairs  of  the  bank,  in  the  language  of  the 
charter,  although  they  may  depute  to  a committee  the  authority 
of  inquiring  and  deciding  upon  the  credit  of  persons  whose 
names  are  on  bills  of  exchange  offered  for  discount,  and  on. the 
rate  of  exchange,  current  at  the  day.  The  legal  question  would 
be,  whether  the  directors,  by  rule  or  by  law,  may  not  authorise 
a small  number  of  their  own  board  to  discount  bills.  7’he  bank 
has  been  advised  that  it  might  rightfully  do  this;  and  if  it  be  not 
clear  that  this  opinion  is  right,  it  is  certainly  far  from  clear  that 
it  is  wrong;  and  in  this  state  of  the  question,  the  general  prac- 
tice of  other  banks,  under  similar  provisions-  in  their  charters, 
may  well  relieve  the  directors  from  the  imputation  of  intention- 
al mismanagement. 

If,  in  all  this,  the  bgnk  has  violated  its  charter,  what  other 
banks  of  extensive  business  have  not  done  the  same  thing? 

But  the  other  subject  of  complaint,  and  that  whicli  seems  to 
be  regarded  as  the  more  offensive  part  of  this  regulation,  is,  that 
the  public  directors,  as  they  are  called,  were  not  allowed  to  be 
on  this  committee.  - 

It  may  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  if  tiie  discounting 
of  bills  of  exchange  by  a committee,  instead  of  the  whole  board, 
of  directors,  be  illegal,  it  would  hardly  be  rendered  legal  by 
placing  any  or  all  of  these  public  di  rectors  on  the  committee  as 
members.  But  the  secretary  seems  to  suppose  that  there  was 
some  particular  object  in  this  exclusion  of  these  directors,  as  if 
there  had  been  something  wrong  to  be  done,  and  therefore  se- 


crets to  be  kept  by  this  committee.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  what 
foundation  there  can  be  for  this  opinion.  All  those  discounts 
are  matter  of  record.  They  appear  every  day  in  the  books  of 
tire  bank.  Every  director,  on  or  off  the  committee,  sees  them, 
or  may  see  them  at  pleasure.  There  is  no  secrecy,  nor  any 
motive  for  secrecy,  so  far  as  this  committee  can  perceive.  Very 
proper  causes  may  have  existed,  fof  aught  that  can  be  known 
by  the  senate,  for  the  omission  of  these  particular  directors  from 
this  particular  committee.  Their  services  might  have  been 
deemed  more  useful  in  other  committees;  or  however  respecta- 
ble in  general  character,  or  however  useful  in  other  parts  of  the 
direction,  they  may  have  been  esteemed  not  so  well  acquainted 
as  others  with  the  business  of  foreign  or  domestic  exchange. 
And  even  if  there  were,  or  are,  other  causes  for  the  omission, 
such  as  tend  less  lo  prove  the  existence  of  that  harmony  and 
mutual  respect  which  it  is  so  desirable  should  prevail  in  sucli  a 
board,  these  causes  cannot  furnish  any  just  ground  for  assert- 
ing, either  that  the  business  of  exchange  was  illegally  conduct- 
ed, or  that  the  constitution  of  the  committee  was  proof  of  the 
existence  of  any  motive  not  fit  to  he  avowed. 

But  the  secretary  entertains  an  opinion  respecting  the  cha- 
racter and  duties  of  the  directors  appointed  by  the  president  and 
senate,  in  which  the  committee  do  not  concur.  He  denomi- 
nates them  “public  directors,”  “officers  of  the  government,” 
& c. 

By  the  charter  of  the  bank  there  are  to  .be  twenty-five  direc- 
tors. Of  these,  twenty  are  to  be  chosen  by  the  individual  stock- 
holders, and' five  appointed  by.  the  president,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  senate.  As  the  government  owned  one- fifth 
of  tiie  stock  of  tiie  bank,  it  was  judged  expedient  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  the  president  and  senate  the  appointment  of  one-fifth 
of  all  the  directors.  But  they  are  not  called  public  directors, 
nor  officers  of  the  government,  nor  public  agents;  nor  are  they 
entitled,  so  far  as  the  committee  can  perceive,  to  either- of  these 
appellations,  any  more  than  the  other  directors.  The  whole 
twenty  five  directors  are  joint  managers  of  a joint  fund,  each 
possessing  precisely  the  same  powers,  and  charged  with  the 
same  duties  as  every  other.  They  derive  their  appointments, 
it  is  true,  from  different  origins,  hut,  when  appointed,  their  au- 
thority is  the  same.  There  is  not  one  word  in  the  charter  inti- 
mating, in  the  remotest  manner,  that  the  five  directors  appoint- 
ed by  the  president  and  senate  have  any  particular  duty,  or  are 
the  objects  of  any  peculiar  trust.  The  charter  calls  them  not 
government  directors,  not  public  directors,  but  simply  the  di- 
rectors appointed  by  the  president  and  senate.  They  are  placed 
in  the  direction  to  consult  with  the  other  directors  for  tiie  com- 
mon good  of  the  bank,  and  to  act  with  these  others,  and  vote 
with  them  on  all  questions.  They  are,  what  the  law  calls  them, 
directors  of  the  bank,  not  agents  of  the  government.  They  are 
joint  trustees  with  others  in  a joint  interest.  If  any  thing  ille- 
gal or  improper  takes  place  in  the  board,  they  are  bound  to  re- 
sist it  by  the  duty  which  they  owe  the  individual  stockholders, 
as  much  as  by  the  duty  they  owe  the  government;  because  they 
are  agents  of  the  individual  stockholders,  apd  have  the  same 
authority  to  bind  them  by  their  acts  as  to  bind  the  government; 
and,  in  like  manner,  it  is  the  duty  of  those  directors  who  are 
appointed  by  the  individual  stockholders,  to  give  notice,  as  well 
to  government  as  to  the  stockholders,  if  anything  illegal  take 
place,  or  bp  threatened.  All  those  directors  act  and  vole  toge- 
ther on  the  smallest  as  well  as  on  the.  highest  occasions;  and, 
by  their  joint  votes,  bind  the  corporation,  and  bind  both  the  go- 
vernment and  individual  stockholders  to  the  extent  of  their  re- 
spective interests  in  the  corporation. 

If  the  directors  appointed  by  the  president  and  senate  had 
been  excluded  by  the  charter  from  any  part  of  the  power  exer- 
cised by  the  others;  if  it  had  been  forbidden  them  to  interfere, 
to  the  same  extent,  and  with  the  same  effect,  as  the  rest  in  the 
common  business  of  the  bank,  there  might  be  some  reason  for 
supposing  that  an  uncommon  character — a character  not  so 
much  of  action  as  of  supervision  and  inspection,  was  intended 
to  be  conferred  on  them.  But  they  do  interfere,  and  justly,  in 
all  transactions  of  the  bank.  They  do  vote  and  act  on  all  sub- 
jects like  the  other  directors.  Being,  then,  possessed  of  this 
common  character  of  directors,  and  enjoying  all  its  powers  to 
the  fullest  extent,  the  committee  know  no  form  of  argument  by 
which  an  uncommon  and  extraordinary  character  is  to  be  raised 
by  construction,  and  superadded  to  the  common  character  of 
directors  which  thus  already  belongs  to  them. 

By  granting  the  charter,  and  by  accepting  it,  the  government 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  individual  stockholders  on  the  other, 
have  agreed,  that  of  the  directors,  as  joint  agents  of  all  parties, 
the  stockholders  shall  appoint  twenty,  and  the  government  five. 
The  interest  of  all  parties  is  confided  to  this  joint  agency:  and 
any  distinction  in  their  powers,  as  arising  from  their  different 
modes  of  appointment,  is,  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee, 
not  to  be  Sustained.  They  regard  such  distinction  as  entirely 
inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  the  agency  created,  and  as  de- 
riving not  the  least  countenance  from  any  thing  contained  in 
the  law. 

The  committee,  nevertheless,  to  avoid  misapprehension,  wish 
to  repeat,  that  it  is  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  the  directors  ap- 
pointed by  the  president,  and  of  all  other  directors,  to  give  no- 
tice, both  to  government  and  the  stockholders,  of  any  violation 
of  the  charter  committed  or  threatened. 

The  secretary  of  the  treasury  has  thought  proper  to  observe 
that  the  measures ,’of  the  committee  of  exchange  are,  as  it  ap- 
pears, designedly*  and  by  system,  so  arranged  as  to  conceal  fronts 
the  officers  of  the  government  transactions  in  which  the  public 
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are  deeply  involved.  This,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  a very  se- 
rious charge.  It  imputes  a corrupt  motive.  The  committee 
have  sought  for  the  foundation,  either  in  evidence  or  argument, 
on  which  this  charge  rests.  They  have  found  neither.  They 
find  only  the.  charge,  in  the  first  place;  and  then  they  find  the 
cltarge  immediately  stated  as  a fact,  and  relied  on  as  the  basis 
of  other  charges. 

The  second  reason  specially  reported  by  the  secretary  as  aris- 
. ing  from  the  conduct  ol  the.  hank,  respects  the  bill  of  exchange 
drawn  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  on  the  government  of 
France,  and  purchased  by  the  bank, 

The  general  facts  connected  with  this  case,  are  thfese: 

By  the  late  treaty  of  indemnity  between  the  United  States 
and  France,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  French  government  should 
pay  to  that  of  the  United  States  twenty-five  millions  of  francs, 
to  be  distributed  among  those  American  citizens  who  had  claims 
against  France  for  the  unlawful  seizure,  capture  and  condem- 
nation of  their  vessels  and  properly;  the  whole  sum  to  be  paid 
in  annual  instalments  of  four  millions  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  francs  each,  into  the 
hands  of  such  persons  as  shall  be  authorised  by  the  government 
of  the  United  States  to  receive  it— the  first  instalment  to  be  paid 
at  the  expiration  of  one  year  next  following  the  exchange  of  the 
ratification. 

On  the  expiration  of  the  year,  the  secretary  drew  a bill  of  ex- 
change, signed  by  himself  as  secretary,  on  the  French  govern- 
ment for  the  amount  of  this  instalment,  and  sold  it  to  the  bank, 
like  any  other  bill  of  exchange,  and  received  the  proceeds  by 
credit  of  the  amount  to  the  account  of  the  treasurer  in  the  bank. 

On  presentment  of  this  bill  at  the  French  treasury  payment 
was  refused;  the  bill  was  accordingly  duly  protested,  and  it  was 
taken  up  by  a third  person  for  account  of  the  bank.  The  da- 
mages accruing  on  this  bill,  according  to  law  and  to  constant 
usage  in  such  cases,  are  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  thousand 
dollars. 

If  this  bill  had  been  transferred  by  the  bank,  as  probably  it 
was,  the  bank  itself  would  have  been  answerable  for  damages 
even  at  a higher  rate,  if  a third  person  had  not  taken  up  the  bill 
for  the  honor  of  the  bank. 

On  receiving  information  of  the  protest  of  the  bill,  the  officers 
of  the  bank,  as  was  their  duty,  gave  immediate  notice  to  the 
treasury  department,  and  accompanied  that  notice  with  the  in- 
formation, always  made  in  such  cases,  that  the  drawers  of  the 
bill  would  be  held  answerable  for  the  damages.  Such  is  the 
sultstance  of  the  facts  in  this'case.' 

The  bank,  it  would  appear,  was  willing  to  collect  the  bill  on 
account  of  government,  and  to  credit  the  treasury  with  the  pro- 
ceeds when  received;  a course  of  proceeding  which  had  this  to 
-recommend  it,  that  the  money  to  be  received  on  the  bill  was  to 
be  received  by  the  government  simply  in  trust  for  claimants 
under  the  French  treaty,  and  was  not.  ultimately  destined  to  the 
ordinary  uses  of  the  treasury.  On  the  contrary,  indeed,  before 
the  dishonor  of  the  bill  was  known,  it  had  been  made,  already, 
the  legal  duty  of  the  secretary  to  place  the  fund,  so  soon  as  re- 
ceived, at  interest  for  the  benefit  of  the  claimants. 

But  it  was  thought  best  to  sell  the  bill,  and  to  realize  at  once 
its  amount  into  the  treasury;  and  the  hill  was  sold  to  the  bank 
in  preference  to  others  offering  to  purchase,  for  no  reason,  it  is 
to  be  presumed,  except  that  the  terms  of, .the  hank  were  more 
satisfactory.  The  bill  was  thus  purchased  by  the  bank,  and  its 
proceeds  credited  to  the  treasury.  This  was  a mere  transaction 
of  the  purchase  and  sale  of  a bill  of  exchange.  There  was  no 
trust  confided  to  the  bank,  and  ho  fiscal  agency  in  the  whole 
matter.  Indeed  the  agency  of  the  bank  had  been  declined,  the 
secretary  preferring  to  deal  with  it  not  as  an  agent,  but  as  a 
purchaser,  proposing  to  it  not  to  collect,  the  bill,  but  to  buy  it. 
On  being  remitted  to  Europe,  and  presented  for  payment,  the 
bill  was  protested.  By  the  universal  commercial  law,  the  go- 
vernment, on  the  occurrence  of  this  protest,  became  amenable 
to  the  bank  for  the  amount  of  the  bill,  with  damages.  These 
damages  may  be  ultimately  claimed,  with  justice,  from  the 
French  government,  if  the  bill  was  drawn  upon  sufficient 
grounds,  and  on  proper  authority;  in  other  words,  if  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  French  government  was  such  that  it  was  bound  to 
accept  and  pay’the  bill;  but  unless  there  be  something  in  the 
case  to  vary. the  general  rule,  which  the  committee  do  not  per- 
ceive, these  damages  were  part  of  the  debt  which  had  become 
due  to  the. bank,  as  much  as  the  principal  sum  of  the  bill.  If 
this  be  so,  how  could  the  directors  relinquish  this  part  of  the 
debt  any  more  than,  the  other?  They  are  agents  for  the  corpo- 
ration; they  act  as  trustees,  and  have  no  authority,  without 
consideration,  to  release,  either  to  the  government,  or  to  indivi- 
duals, debts  due,  or  properly  belonging  to  the  corporation. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  bank  should  have  taken  up  this 
bill,  when  protested,  on  government  account.  Two  answers 
may  be  given  to  this  suggestion:  the  first  is,  that  the  bill  had 
been  taken  up  by  a correspondent  abroad  for  account  of  the 
bank,  before  it  was  known  in  the  United  States  that  it  had  been 
protested.  The  second  is,,  that  it  would  have  been  unlawful  for 
the  bank  to  have  advanced  such  amount  to  the  government,  nr 
on  account  of  government,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  this  bill, 
or  for  any  other  purpose,  without  an  act  of  congress.  The  ex- 
press words  of  the  charter  forbid  it. 

But,  as  a reason  for  removing  the  deposites,  it  appears  to  the 
committee  quite  immaterial  whether  the  bank  be  right  or  wrong 
in  claiming  these  damages.  If  wrong,  it  will  not  recover  them. 
It  is  not  judge  of  its  own  rights;  and  if  the  appropriate  tribunals 
shall  decide  that  the  bank  was  acting  on  this  occasion,  or 


ought  to  have  acted,  a3  the  agent  of  government,  or  that  it  was 
its  duty  to  take  up  the  hill  on  account  of  government,  then  the 
damages  will  not  be  awarded  to  it.  And  in  the  worst  aspect  of 
this  case,  how  can  its  conduct,  in  this  respect,  be  any  possible 
reason  to  justify  .the  removal  of  Hie  deposites?  What  connex- 
ion has  this  occurrence  with  tin*  sale  keeping  of  the  public 
treasures,  or  with  the  remitting  them  from  place  to  plate,  to 
meet  the  convenience  of  government,  according  to  the  duty  of 
the  bank  under  the  charter?  The  bank  thinks  itself  entitled  to 
damages  on  a protested  bill  purchased  and  held  by  itself,  and 
dravVn  by  government.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury  thinks 
otherwise,  if  there  be  no  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the 
secretary’s  conviction,  there  is  as  little  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
that  entertained  by  the  bank;  and  it  is  quite  inconceivable  to 
the  committee  that  the  pendency  of  such  a difference  of  opinion, 
on  such  a question,  should  luinish  any  reason  whatever  for 
withdrawing  the  deposites,  unless  it  be  at  once  admitted  that 
the  secretary  holds  the  power  of  removal  as  a perfectly  arbitra- 
ry power,  and  may  exercise  it,  by  way  of  punishment,  when- 
ever, in  any  particular,  the  conduct  or  the  opinions  of  the  bank 
do  not  conform  to  his  pleasure. 

The  secretary  does  not  argue  this  matter.  He  offers  no  rea- 
son in  opposition  to  the  legal  right  of  the  bank  to  the  damages 
claimed.  Indeed,  he  hardly  denies  the  right.  He  commences 
his  observations  on  the  subject  by  saying  that  the  ruling  princi- 
ple of  the  bank  is  its  own  interest;  and  closes  them  with  ano- 
ther declaration,  that,  as  fiscal  agent  of  the  public,  it  availed 
itself  of  the  disappointment  of  its  principal  for  the  purpose  of 
enlarging  its  own  profits. 

Assertions  like  these,  however  else  they  may  be  disposed  of, 
cannot  be  made  subjects  of  argument. 

The  last  charge  preferred  against  the  bank,  is,  that  it  has 
used  its  means  with  a view  to  obtain  political  power,  and  there- 
by secure  the  renewal  of  its  charter. 

The  very  statement  of  such  a charge,  as  a reason  for  remov- 
ing the  deposites,  is  calculated  to  excite  distrust  in  the  wisdom 
and  propriety  of  that  measure;  because  the  charge,  too  general 
to  be  proved,  is  too  general,  also,  to  be  disproved;  and  since  it 
must  always  rest  mainly  on  mere  opinion,  it  might  be  made  at 
any  time,  by  any  secretary,  against  any  bank.  It  would  be, 
therefore,  always  a convenient  cloak  under  which  to  disguise 
the  true  motives  of  official  conduct. 

If  proof  be  made  out  that  the  funds  of  the  bank  have  been 
applied  to  illegal  objects,  the  proper  mode  of  redress  and  pun- 
ishment should  have  been  adopted;  but  what  has  this  to  do  with 
the  deposites?  As  in  the  case  of  the  French  bill,  the  secretary 
cannot  justify  the  removal  of  the  deposites  on  any  such  ground 
as  this,  unless  it  be  conceded  that  he  may  use  the  power  of  re- 
moval as  a punishment  for  any  offence,  of  any  kind,  which  the 
bank,  in  his  opinion,  may  have  committed.  The  committee 
have  already  expressed  the  opinion  that  no  such  latitude  of 
power  belongs  to  him;  and  the  assertion  of  such  a power,  for 
such  a cause  as  is  now  under  consideration,  shows  that  the 
power  ought,  never  to  belong  to  any  secretary;  because  the  of- 
fence, on  account  of  which  it  is  here  proposed  to  be  exercised, 
is  a political  offence,  incapable  of  definition,  depending  merely 
on  the  secretary’s  opinion,  and  necessarily  drawing  into  its 
consideration  all  the  exciting  contVoverted  topics  of  the  day. 
The  bank,  it  is  said,  “has  sought  to  obtain  political  power.” 
What  is  the  definition  of  such  an  offence  as  this?  What  acts 
constitute  it?  How  is  it  to  be  tried?  Who  is  to  be  the  judge? 
What  punishment  shall  follow  conviction?  All  must  see  that 
charges  of  this  nature  are  but  loose  and  vague  accusations, 
which  may  be  made  at  any  time,  and  can  never  be  either  prov- 
ed or  disproved;  and  to  admit  them  as  sufficient  grounds  to  jus- 
tify the  removal  of  the  deposites,  would  be  to  concede  to  the 
secretary  the  possession  of  a power  purely  arbitrary. 

The  main  fact  relied  on  for  this  cause  of  removal,  shows  how 
extremely  unsafe  all  proceedings  on  any  such  reasons  must  be. 
That  main  fact  is,  that  between  December,  1830,  and  Decem- 
ber, 1831,  the  bank  extended  its  loans  twenty  millions  of  dol- 
lars; and  it  is  further  alleged  that,  as  if  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the 
motive  of  this  extraordinary  conduct,  it  continued  to  add  rapid- 
ly to  its  loans,  until  i ri  May.  1832,  while  its  petition  for  renewal 
was  pending,  those  loans  amounted  to  seventy  millions.  And 
the  secretary  declares  that  this  extraordinary  increase  of  loans 
made  in  so  short  a space  of  time,  and  on  the  eve  of  a contested 
election  in  which  the  bank  took  an  open  and  direct  interest,  de- 
monstrates that  it  was  using  its  money  to  obtain  a bold  upon 
the  people  of  the  country,  to  induce  them,  by  the  apprehension 
of  ruin,  to  vote  against  tiie  candidate  whom  it  desired  to  defeat. 
This  is  strong  assertion,  but  so  far  as  the  committee  perceive, 
it  is  assertion  merely.  It.  is  but  the  secretary’s  own  inference 
from  facts,  from  which  very  facts  his  predecessors  in  office  have 
drawn  no  such  conclusion?. 

This  great  extension  of  the  loans,  be  it  remembered,  took 
place  in  1831.  Why  was  it  not  then  complained  of?  How 
should  it  have  escapod  the  vigilance  of  the  secretary  of  that 
day,  at  the  time  it  took  place?  And,  if  it  did  not  escape  his  vi- 
gilance, why  did  he  not  remove  the  deposites?  So,  also,  as  to 
the  amount  of  loans  in  May,  1832.  That  amount  was  perfectly 
well  known  at  the  tirrie,  and  if  it  proved  any  offence,  why  was 
not  the  punishment  inflicted  then?  How  should  all  other  secre- 
taries have  slept  over  this  great  mischief? 

It  might  further  be  well  asked,  what  evidence  is  there  of  the 
existence  of  any  such  motive  as  is  imputed  to  the  bank,  in  this 
extension  of  its*  loans?  There  is  no  evidence,  but  the  mere  fact 
itself  of  the  extension,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  other  and 
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very  different  reasons  for  the  extension  may  have  existed;  so 
that  the  charge  is  proved  no  otherwise  than  by  inferrfrig  a bad 
motive,  from  an  act  lawful  in  itself,  and  i'or  which  good  reasons 
may  have  existed. 

Nor  is  it  either  acknowledged,  nor,  so  far  as  the  committee 
know,  proved  that  the  bank  took  an  open  and  direct  interest,  as 
a corporation,  in  the  election  referred  to.  The  bank  certainly 
was  much  interested  in  certain  accusations  which  had  been 
brought  against  it,  and  which  became  subjects  of  public  discus- 
sion during  the  pendency  of  that  election.  It  had  been  charged 
with  great  misconduct  and  gross  violation  of  its  charter.  These 
accusations  must  undoubtedly  have  called  on  the  directors  for 
answer.  If  made  before  congress,  they  were  to  answer  before 
congress;  if  made  judicially,  they  were  to  answer  in  the  courts; 
if  made  in  an  official  and  formal  manner,  and  in  that  manner 
submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  country,  the  directors  were 
bound  to  meet  them  before  that  country  by  every  fair  use  of 
fact  and  argument,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  defending  them- 
selves as  directors,  but  for  the  higher  purpose  of  maintaining 
the  credit  of  the  bank,  and  protecting  the  property  entrusted  to 
their  care.  If  in  thus  defending  the  bank  before  the  communi- 
ty, the  directors  carried  their  measures  beyond  this  fair  object  of 
defence,  or  if  they  resorted  to  dishonorable  or  indecorous  modes 
of  discussion;  if  they  sought  rather  to  inflame  than  to  reason;  if 
they  substituted  personal  crimination  for  argument;  if,  even, 
they  met  invective  and  violence  with  corresponding  invective 
and  violence;  they  followed  bad  examples,  and  are  not  to  be 
justified.  But  on  their  right  to  defend  themselves  before  the 
public  against  grave  charges  brought  against  them,  and  urged 
before  the  public,  the  committee  entertain  no  doubt;  and  they 
are  equally  clear  in  opinion  that  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  is 
not  constituted  the  judge  of  the  mode  of  exercising  this  right, 
and  cannot  justly  remove  the  deposites  merely  because  the 
conduct  of  the  bank,  in  this  particular,  has  not  happened  to 
conform  to  his  wishes. 

The  committee,  therefore,  consider  this  last  reason  of  the  se- 
cretary equally  insufficient  with  the  rest;  and  they  regard  it  as 
the  most  objectionable  of  all,  in  its  principle,  inasmuch  as  it 
proceeds  on  grounds  which,  if  admitted,  would  leave  a very 
high  official  duty  to  be  exercised  from  considerations  connected 
with  the  political  feelings  and  party  contests  of  every  day,  with 
no  guide  but  the  individual  opinion  of  the  officer  who  is  to  per- 
form the  act;  an  opinion  which,  it  is  possible,  may  itself  be  no 
less  tinctured  with  political  motive  and  feeling  than  the  con- 
duct which  it  would  reprehend. 

If  an  unlimited  power  be  conceded  to  the  secretary  to  inflict 
penalties  on  the  bank  for  supposed  political  motives,  in  acts  le- 
gal in  themselves,  where  is  the  security  that  the  judge  may  not 
be  found  acting  under  the  same  impulses  which  he  imputes  to 
the  party  accused? 

The  committee  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  existing  public  distress  is  to  be  found  in  the  removal  of 
the  public  deposites,  and  in  -the  manner  in  which  that  removal 
has  been  made.  No  other  adequate  cause  has  been  suggested: 
and  those  who  justify  the  removal  do  not  so  much  deny  this  to 
have  been  tbte  cause,  as  insist  that  it  was  not  necessary  that 
any  such  effect  should  have  followed  from  it.  In  other  words, 
they  argue  that,  notwithstanding  the  removal,  the  bank  still 
possessed  the  power,  if  it  had  chosen  to  exercise  it,  of  warding 
off  the  blow  which  has  fallen  on  the  country,  or  at  least  of  mi- 
tigating its  severity. 

Nothing  could  have  been  rationally  expected  but  that  the 
bank,  deprived  of  the  deposites,  and  denounced  by  the  execu- 
tive government,  would  feel  itself  called  on  to  take  just  care 
of  its  own  interest  and  its  own  credit.  Of  the  means  necessary 
to  the  attainment  of  these  ends,  the  directors  alone  were  judges, 
and  the  committee  have  no  evidence  before  them  to  show  that 
they  have  not  exercised  their  judgment  fairly,  and  with  a real 
solicitude  to  accommodate  the  commercial  community,  in  the 
altered  state  of  things,  as  far  as  has  been  practicable  consistently 
with  the  security  of  the  institution  which  it  is  equally  their 
duty  to  the  public,  and  the  stockholders  to  maintain.  They  are 
certainly  under  every  obligation  of  duty,  in  the  present  distress- 
ed state  of  the  country,  to  do  every  thing  for  the  public  relief 
which  is  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  bank,  and  with  those 
considerations  which  the  approaching  expiration  of  its  charter 
makes  it  important  for  the  directors  to  regard. 

The  removal  itself,  and  the  manner  of  effecting  it,  are  causes 
entirely  sufficient,  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  to  produce 
all  the  consequences  which  the  country  has  experienced,  and  is 
experiencing;  and  these  consequences,  they  think,  are  to  be  re- 
ferred to  those  causes  as  their  just  origin.  How  could  any  other 
result  have  been  expected?  The  amount  of'the  deposites  was 
nine  millions  of  dollars.  On  this  amount  in  deposite  there  was 
sustained,  no  doubt,  a discount  of  far  greater  magnitude.  The 
withdrawal  of  this  sum  of  nine  millions  from  the  bank  necessarily 
compelled  it  to  diminish  its  discounts  to  the  full  extent  of  all 
that  part  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  sustained  by  it. 

It  is  to  he  remembered,  loo,  that  this  was  done  at  a moment 
when  business  of  every  kind  was  pressed  with  great  activity, 
and  all  the  means  of  the  country  fully  employed. 

The  withdrawing  of  so  large  an  amount  at  such  a time,  from 
bands  actually  holding  and  using  it,  could  not  but  produce  de- 
rangement and  pressure,  even  if  it  had  been  immediately  placed 
in  other  banks,  and  if  no  unfriendly  feeling,  and  no  want  of 
confidence,  had  attended  the  transaction.  But  it  is.  quite  ob- 
vious that  the  operation  to  which  the  secretary  has  resorted 
has  been  attended  with  both  these  additional  and  powerful 


causes  of  derangement.  It  has  created  unfriendly  feelings,  and 
it  has  diminished  confidence.  . This  change  of  the  deposites  is 
made  on  the  strength  of  charges  against  the  bank  of  a very 
grave  and  aggravated  nature;  such  as,  it  true,  would  most  se- 
riously affect  its  credit  for  solvency  and  stability.  It  is  pro- 
claimed to  the  whole  world  as  having  converted  itself  into  a 
political  partisan,  misapplied  its  funds,  neglected  its  highest 
duties,  and  entered  on  a career  of  electioneering  against  the  go- 
vernment of  the  country. 

These  feerious  charges  necessarily  put  the  bank  on  its  defence, 
and  the  extraordinary  spectacle  is  exhibited  of  a warfare  by  the 
national  government  on  the  national  bank,  notwithstanding 
that  the  government  is  itself  a great  proprietor  in  the  bank,  and 
notwithstanding  that  the  notes  of  the  bank  are  the  currency  in 
which  the  revenues  of  the  country  are  by  law  receivable. 

The  true  and  natural  relation  between  the  government  and 
the  bank  is  altogether  reversed.  Instead  of  enjoying  the  con- 
fidence of  the  government,  it  is  obliged  to  sustain  its  most  se- 
rious official  assaults,  and  to  maintain  itself  against  its  denun- 
ciations. The  banks  selected  by  government  as  its  agents  are 
themselves  thrown,  perhaps  unwillingly,  into  an  attitude  of 
jealousy  and  suspicion  with  the  bank  of  the  United  States. 
They  become  cautious  and  fearful,  therefore,  in  all  their  pro- 
ceedings; and  thus  those  who  should  eo  operate  to  relieve  the 
public  pressure,  are  considering  mainly  their  own  safety.  Fear- 
ful of  each  other,  and  fearful  of  the  government,  they  see  the 
distress  continue,  with  no  power  of  beneficial  interposition. 

It  may  be  asked,  why  are  not  these  deposite  banks  able  to 
maintain  as  large  a circulation  on  the  nine  millions  of  deposites 
as  the  bank  of  the  United  States?  And  will  they  not  be  thus 
able  when  the  present  panic  shall  have  subsided?  The  com- 
mittee think  both  these  questions  easily  answered. 

The  bank  of  the  United  Srates  has  a credit  more  general,  it 
may  be  said,  more  universal,  than  any  state  bank  does  possess. 
The  credit  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  is  equally  solid,  its 
bills  and  notes  received  with  equal  confidence,  for  the  purpose 
of  circulation  and  remittance,  in  every  quarter  of  the  country. 
No  paper  circulation,  so  far  as  the  committee  know,  which  ever 
appeared  in  the  world,  has  approached  nearer  to  the  value  and 
uniformity  of  a specie  currency. than  the  notes  and  bills  of  the 
bank  of  the  United  States.  To  the  state  banks  these  notes  and 
bills  have  performed  the  office  of  specie.  All  the  state  banks 
have  discounted,  upon  the  possession  of  them,  with  the  same 
freedom  and  boldness  as  they  would  have  done  on  an  equal 
amount  of  the  precious  metals.  The  curtailment  of  their  cir- 
culation, therefore,  is  not  merely  a withdrawing  of  the  amount 
curtailed  from  the  general  mass  of  circulation — it  is  removing, 
rather,  to  the  amount  curtailed,  the  basis  of  the  general  circula- 
tion; and  although  the  actual  amount  of  notes  and  bills  has  not 
been  recently  greatly  diminished,  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  amount  held  by  state  banks  has  been  greatly  diminished. 

The  removal  of  the  deposites  has  operated  directly  on  the 
amount  of  the  circulating  medium,  at  a moment  when  that 
amount  could  not  bear  any  considerable  reduction,  suddenly 
made,  without  producing  sensible  effect.  It  has  diminished 
prices,  and  in  some  instances,  it  has  had  this  effect  to  a very  ma- 
terial degree.  It  has  operated  on  the  internal  exchange,  and  has, 
most  manifestly,  been  attended  with  very  serious  and  heavy 
inconveniences  in  that  important  branch  of  the  national  in- 
terest. More  than  all,  it  has  acted  on  opinion;  it  has  disturbed 
the  general  confidence,  it  has  weakened  the  public  faith  in  the 
soundness  of  the  currency,  and  it  has  alarmed  men  for  the  se- 
curity of  property.  As  yet,  we  hardly  know  its  effects  on  the 
credit  of  the  country  in  Europe.  Perhaps  it  is  not  easy  to  an- 
ticipate those  effects;  but  if  causes  which  operate  here  should 
be  found  to  have  been  efficient  there  also,  a still  greater  degree 
of  pressure  and  distress  than  has  yet  been  felt  maybe  expected. 

The  committee,  therefore,  cannot  but  regard  the  removal  of 
the  deposites,  on  the  whole,  as  a measure  highly  inexpedient, 
and  altogether  unjustifiable.  The  public  moneys  were  safe  in 
the  bank.  This  is  admitted.  All  the  duties  of  the  bank  con- 
nected with  these  public  moneys  were  faithfully  discharged. 
This,  too,  is  admitted.  The  subject  had  been  recently  before 
the  house  of  representatives,  and  that  house  had  made  its  opin- 
ion against  the  removal  known  by  a very  unequivocal  vote. 
Another  session  of  congress  was  close  at.  hand,  when  the  whole 
matter  would  again  come  before  it.  Under  these  circumstances, 
to  make  the  removal,  with  the  certainty  of  creating  so  much 
alarm,  and  of  producing  so  much  positive  evil  and  suffering, 
such  derangement  of  the  currency,  such  pressure  and  distress 
in  all  the  branches  ofthe  business  of  private  life,  is  an  act  which 
the  committee  think  the  senate  is  called  on  to  disprove.  The 
reasons  which  have  thus  been  stated  apply  to  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings of  the  secretary,  relating  to  the  public  deposites,  and 
make  it  unnecessary  to  consider  whether  there  be  any  difference 
between  his  power  over  moneys  already  in  the  bank,  and  his 
power  to  suspend  future  deposites.  The  committee  forbear, 
also,  to  consider  the  propriety  of  the  measures  adopted  by  the 
secretary  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  public  money  since  their 
withdrawal  from  the  bank.  They  forbear,  too,  from  entering  into 
any  discussion,  at  present,  of  the  course  of  legislation  proper 
to  be  adopted  by  congress  under  the  existing  state  of  things. 

In  this  report,  they  have  confined  their  consideration  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  deposites,  the  reasons  assigned  for  it,  and  its  im- 
mediate consequences;  and  on  these  points  they  have  formed 
the  opinions  which  have  now  been  expressed. 

They  recommend  to  the  senate  the  adoption  of  the  resolution 
which  has  been  referred  to  them. 
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So  heavy  is  the  pressure  of  current  matter,  that,  with 
our  limited  means,  we  must  abstain  from  such  full  notices 
of  just  passed  or  passing  events  as  that  we  have  vainly  at- 
tempted, for  some  time  past.  Our  closely  printed  and 
capacious  pages  will  not  take  in  nearly  the  whole — and 
if  they  could,  the  greater  expedition  of  the  daily  press 
would  render  the  contents  of  this  paper  into  a mere  re-, 
cord , in  the  estimation  of  a very  large  proportion  of  our 
friends,  and  much  to  our  own  injury;  for  variety  is  desir- 
ed, and  something  new  expected  by  every  one.  For  many 
years,  we  had  room  enough  for  all  the  leading  purposes 
of  this  publication — but  the  times  have  changed,  and  we 
must  change  with  them.  We  shall  endeavor  to  keep  up 
a sufficient  history  of  the  events  of  every  week,  but  give 
more  attention  to  documents,  proper,  and  statistics,  and 
now  and  then  make  space  for  “original”  essays  and  arti- 
cles, and  pieces  on  miscellaneous  subjects,  which  have 
been  latterly  neglected. 

The  affairs  of  the  bank,  and  of  the  various  points  made 
for  or  against  it,  have  takeu  up  a great  many  pages — sub- 
sequent proceedings,  or  facts  as  they  are  developed,  shall 
not  be  disregarded;  but  we  think  it  useless  (for  us)  to  pur- 
sue these  subjects  to  the  extent  heretofore  allowed  them, 
and  shall  restrict  the  articles  inserted  to  a reasonable 
length — not,  however,  permitting  important  things  to 
pass  by  unobserved,  especially  those  of  a documentary 
character.  There  are  several  other  matters  that  we  wish 
to  present  to  our  readers;  and  which,  from  the  very  na- 
ture of  this  work,  we  think  ought  rather  to  be  done.  This 
remark  does  not  include  in  it  any  thing  like  a determina- 
tion to  retire  from  the  course  latterly  pursued;  we  mean 
to  say  only  that  it  shall  be  more  closely  restrained: — and 
more  time  and  room  given  up  to  please,  in  the  variety  of 
our  matter:  for  which  a great  abundance  of  materials  is 
at  immediate  command.  We  intimated  this  necessity 
some  weeks  ago.  It  was  hoped  that  we  might  work 
through  it — but  that  hope  is  now  given  up  in  despair. 
Every  day  adds  to  the  press  of  papers  before  us — and 
there  is  no  present  prospect  that  an  accumulation  of  them 
will  speedily  cease. 

The  proceedings  of  congress  in  the  present  week  are 
very  interesting,  and  though  we  have  expended  much  la- 
bor in  condensing  them,  they  occupy  a considerable  part 
of  the  present  sheet.  The  yeas  and  nays  in  the  house  of 
representatives,  on  the  deposite  question,  will  be  care- 
fully examined.  The  votes  given,  though  not  decisive  of 
the  result  of  the  main  question,  nevertheless  indicate  that 
a small  majority  is  opposed  to  a restoration  of  the  depo- 
sites;  while  it  is  manifest  that  if  the  removal  had  not 
taken  place,  a large  majority  would  not  now'  advise  it. 
Instead  of  being  a matter  of  expediency,  or  of  principle, 
it  has  unfortunately  run  into  a party  question;  and  yet  it  is 
not  a little  remarkable  that  the  house,  constituted  as  it  is, 
with  so  large  a majority  generally  in  favor  of  the  present 
administration,  is  so  nearly  divided  on  the  great  leading 
measure  of  the  administration. 

There  are  still  some  reposts  afioat  as  to  a compromise. 
We  know  nothing  of  the  truth  of  them — but  think  that 
the  president,  himself,  will  not  be  a party  to  any  pro- 
ceeding with  respect  to  the  continuation  of  the  present 
bank,  or  establishment  of  a new  one.  * . 

We  publish  a large  table  shewing  the  state  of  the  safety 
fund  banks  of  New  York,  and  shall  give  similar  ones 
shewing  that  of  the  banks  of  Pennsylvania,  &c.  They  pre- 
sent statistical  facts  always  interesting,  but  more  espe- 
cially so,  at  this  particular  time.  We  have  caused  the 
atnounts  to  be  added  up,  to  afford  a general  view. 

While  some  think  that  the  money-market  is  easier, 
others  feel  the  pressure  of  it  more  severely  than  hereto- 
fore. A certain  degree  of  ease  has  been  obtained  by  one 
class  of  persons  by  abstaining  from  new  enterprizes, 
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which,  however,  casts  a burthen  on  another  class  of  per- 
sons whose  prosperity,  if  not  subsistence,  depends  upon 
such  enterprizes.  The  reports  of  the  committees  of  me- 
chanics and  other  working  men  of  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia, who  have  visited  Washington,  shew  that  very 
few  contracts  have  yet  been  entered  into  for  the  erection 
of  new  buildings,  in  the  ensuing  season,  though  the  pre- 
sent is  the  tin  e when  such  contracts  are  not  only  gene- 
rally formed,  but  in  their  actual  operation.  It  is  thus  also 
in  Baltimore.  These  are  mere  examples  of  what  is  going 
on,  in  all  the  departments  of  business;  and,  though  much 
less  money  to  carry  on  heavy  operations  is  needed,  be- 
cause they  are  not  now  freshly  attempted,  the  quantity  of 
the  circulating  medium,  in  use,  seems  insufficient  even 
for  the  ordinary  transactions  between  man  and  man;  and 
thousands  of  persons,  small  dealers  and  mechanics,  who, 
twelve  months  ago,  always  had  the  means  of  accommo- 
dating their  neighbors,  are  hard  pressed  to  pay  their  own 
debts,  though  they  have  reduced  their  expenses  or  dis- 
missed their  workmen  to  the  lowest  possible  amount, 
consistent  with  a preservation  of  their  run  of  business, 
and  the  supply  of  their  regular  customers. 

We  have  sketched  a curious,  and,  as  some  will  think 
it,  a bold  article  on  the  circulation  of  values , and  which 
places  what  we  have  called  the  principle  of  aggrega- 
tion in  a new  and  striking  light,  and  shews  the  effect  of 
expansions  or  contractions  of  the  currency  in  a way  that 
cannot  be  mistaken;  as  well  as  how  highly  important  it  is 
that  the  currency  should  be  not  only  sound,  but  also  suf- 
ficient in  quantity.  We  intend  to  publish  this  article  in 
our  next. 

We  have  some  more  items  of  foreign  news,  including 
the  speech  of  the  king  of  France  on  opening  the  cham- 
bers, which  are  inserted. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  affairs  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
are  by  no  means  settled.  In  the  former,  especially,  the 
civil  war  is  extending.  It  may  be  expected  that  Carlos 
and  JSliguel  will  make  a common  cause,  in  doing  all 
that  they  can  to  support  one  another,  without  committing 
themselves.  The  French  king,  however,  speaks  of  these 
affairs  as  likely  to  be  soon  adjusted.  It  is  not  easy  to  as- 
certain the  true  state  of  things  in  Europe,  because  of 
agitators  on  one  hand,  and  despotic  proceedings  on  the 
other.  The  first  make  many  false  reports,  and  the  se- 
cond conceal  truth.  Europe,  however,  would  seem  to 
us  like  a slumbering  volcano.  The  mighty  military  es- 
tablishments that  are  kept  up  shew  that  peace  exists  in 
the  ability  to  make  war;  and  the  fear  of  all  parties  that 
a war,  if  made,  will  become  general,  and  as  destructive, 
perhaps,  as  either  of  those  which  followed  the  revolution 
in  France,  in  1789. 

A richly  gifted  and  eminently  good  man  has  fallen! 
William  WinT,  esq.  died  at  Washington,  on  Tuesday 
last,  the  19th  inst.  aged  about  62  years. 

He  had  proceeded  to  Washington  to  attend  to  business 
in  the  supreme  court;  and  though  long  much  indisposed, 
shewed  some  apparent  improvement  in  the  state  of  his 
health. 

Soon  after  his  decease  was  known,  a meeting  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  bar  of  the  supreme  court  was  field,  and 
Mr.  Butler , attorney  general  of  the  U.  S.  called  to  the 
chair,  and  John  Sergeant , esq.  of  Philadelphia,  appoint- 
ed secretary.  Mr.  Webster , with  much  feeling  and  pow- 
er, announced  the  departure  of  Mr.  Wirt,  and  conclud- 
ed by  submitting  certain  resolutions,  which  were  passed 
unanimously;  and  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  being 
reported  to  the  supreme  court  by  the  attorney  general, 
they  were  feelingly  ordered  to  be  inserted  on  the  records 
of  that  court,  &c.  as  stated  in  a subsequent  page.  Con- 
gress also  adjourned  that  the  members  might  attend  the 
interment  of  his  remains — an  unprecedented  mark  of  re- 
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speet  to  the  memory  of  a person  who  was  not  a member 
of  that  body. 

The  “wandering  piper,”  or  as  some  call  him,  the 
“mysterious  piper,”  was  in  Baltimore,  last  week,  and 
received,  at  different  exhibitions  of  his  talents,  the  sum 
of  $491 — all  which  he  is  said  to  have  appropriated  to 
charitable  purposes,  without  retaining  any  thing  for  his 
personal  expenses.  He  is  a full-blooded  Scotsman,  of 
eccentric  habits — but  his  heart  is  in  the  right  place  And 
it  is,  surely,  pleasant  to  hear  the  sweet  or  wild  notes  of 
so  interesting  a people  as  the  Scots,  while  feeling  con 
9eious  also  of  contributing  a mite  to  relieve  the  wants 
of  the  unfortunate. 

The  rumors  of  expected  changes  in  the  cabinet  at 
Washington,  noticed  in  the  last  Register,  are  repeat- 
ed. The  times  in  which  we  live,  are,  in  many  respects, 
extraordinary. 

Mr.  Duane , late  secretary  of  the  treasury,  has  com- 
menced a series  of  letters  addressed  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  in  which  we  understand  that  he  designs  to 
present  a full  view  of  various  proceedings  had  during  the 
short  period  of  his  public  service  at  Washington,  feeling 
himself  now  “released  from  all  impediments,  but  those 
which  a sense  of  duty  to  the  public  and  a respect  for  him- 
self may  impose.” 

A good  deal  of  excitement  prevails  in  the  upper  part 
of  South  Carolina,  on  account  of  the  military  test  oath 
act.  Many  meetings  have  been  held,  at  which  very  warm 
resolutions  were  passed,  and  resistance  threatened. 

The  “New  Hampshire  Statesman”  has  the  following 
singular  article: 

There  is  another  fact,,  which  has  been  floating  in  this  com- 
munity in  an  intangible  shape  for  two  or  three  weeks  past,  now 
fully  confirmed,  anil  which  may  serve  to  show  how  the  post 
office  affairs  are  conducted.  A letter  was  received  at  one  of 
the  banks  in  this  town  from  senator  Hill,  desiring  that  thirty 
thousand,  dollars  of  the  funds  of  the  bank  might  be  placed  to 
the  credit  of  the  post  master  general  for  the  immediate  relief 
of  the  department,  pledging  the!  word  of  the  post  master  general 
for  its  re- payment  with  bank  interest,  and  for  all  over  draughts 
which  he  might  choose  to  make.  The  directors  seeing  no  safety 
in  the  manner  of  making  the  loan  nor  in  the  security  offered,  of 
course  could  not  assent  to  the  proposition. 

The  pension  eund.  The  judiciary  committee  in  the 
senate  has  made  a report  on  the  message  of  the  president 
of  the  United  States,  concerning  this  fund,  and  the  mino- 
rity of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  of  the  house  of 
representatives,*  have  also  presented  a statement  counter 
to  that  of  the  majority  of  said  committee.  As  it  is  of 
importance  that  the  public  should  fully  understand  the 
whole  merits  of  this  matter,  we  shall  make  room  for  the 
papers  just  mentioned,  unless  prevented  by  the  extreme 
length  of  them.  They  are  not  yet  at  hand.  The  report 
of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  is  inserted  in  sub- 
sequent pages. 

With  reference  to  this  subject  we  copy  the  following 
from  the  “New  York  American:” 

The  pension  fund.  As  an  evidence  which  must  be  admitted, 
that  no  motives  of  interest  could  have  induced  the  bank  of  the 
United  States  to  desire  to  retain  the  agency  for  paying  pen- 
sioners, we  ask  the  attention  to  the  annexed  letter  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Mechanics’  bank  of  this  city,  complaining  of  the 
expense  and  hardships  of  that  agency,  and  asking  that  at  least 
the  other  yet  banks  might  be  required  to  contribute  towards  this 
expense.  The  reply  of  the  commissioner  of  pensions  seems  to 
admit  that  the  agency  itself  is  one  rather  burdensome  than  be- 
neficial, but  that  an  equivalent  therefor  was  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  of  being  one  of  the  deposite  banks.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  must,  we  apprehend,  be  obvious  to  every  understand- 
ing, that  it  could  only  be  from  motives  of  duty,  and  what  was 
conceived  to  be  obligation  by  law,  that  the  bank  of  the  United 
States  declined  to  surrender,  without  an  act  of  congress,  a trust 
confided  to  them  by  act  of  congress. 

Mechanics’  bank , New  York,  Jan.  27, 1834. 

Sir:  Since  my  appointment  as  pension  agent  for  this  city.  I 
have  repeatedly  applied  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  president  of  the  U. 
StateB  branch  bank,  for  the  delivery  of  the  hooks,  papers  and 
funds  pertaining  to  that  agency,  and  regret  to  say  that  I am 
etill,  Apparently,  as  far  from  their  possession  as  upon  the  first 
application.  It  was  at  first  alleged  that  the  original  books, 

’'Signed  by  Messrs.  Wilde,  Gorham  and  Binney. 


lists  and  other  papers  must  be  retained  as  its  vouchers  by  the 
bank,  but  t hat  copies  should  be  prepared  for  me  with  due  des- 
patch. These  copies,  which,  it  is  understood,  are  voluminous, 
are  at  length  completed,  (as  it  is  said),  and  still  have  not  been 
handed  over;  the  funds  he  refuses  to  pay,  as  [ learn,  by  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Biddle,  the  president  of  the  mother  bank.  Some 
few  aged  veterans,  coming  from  a distance  for  their  little  sti- 
pends, I have  paid  individually;  but  applications  are  daily  mak- 
ing, and  although  their  means’are  withheld  by  the  branch  bank, 
they  themselves  refuse  to  make  the  required  payments.  I wait 
your  further  instructions. 

This  agency,  as  I learn,  is  exceedingly  complicated  in  its  de- 
tails, requires  considerable  office  room,  the  employment  of  at 
least  three  clerks,  which  must  necessarily  involve  us  in  a very 
considerable  extra  expense.  Why  this  bank  should  have  been 
selected  to  perform  this  service,  while  the  other  selected  banks 
are  exempt  from  the  responsibility,  labor  and  expense,  is  a 
matter  of  some  surprise,  particularly  when  it  is  known  that  we 
have  not  hitherto  had  a due  proportion  of  the  public  deposites. 
Having  assented,  however,  in  our  agreement  witii  the  treasury, 
to  perform  the  duties  incidental  to  the  agency,  we  cannot  of 
course  object  to  the  execution  of  those  duties,  but  must,  at  the 
same  time,  be  permitted  to  say,  that  an  agency  involving  such 
great  responsibility,  arduous  duties  and  heavy  expenses,  should 
be  borne  in  common  by  the  three  baqks,  or,  if  this  should  be 
considered  impracticable,  that  the  other  two  should  at  least 
bear  a pro  rata  portion  of  the  expenses. 

I am  required,  by  the  terms,of  the  appointment,  to  give  bond 
personally,  with  sureties,  &c.  in  the  penal  sum  of $125,000,  for 
the  faithful  performance  of  the  agency.  This  agency,  it  must 
be  admitted,  is  to  be  performed  by  me,  not  as  a private  indivi- 
dual, but  as  president  of  the  bank;  the  department,  therefore, 
has  the  responsibility  of  the  Mechanics’  bank,  with  its  assets  of 
half  a million  of  dollars,  in  my  estimation  the  very  best  security 
for  the  integrity  of  its  principal  officer,  and  the  faithful  discharge 
of  his  duties.  1 am,  respectfully,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
John  Fleming,  president. 

Louisiana.  Governor  Roman’s  message  to  the  legis- 
lature was  exclusively  devoted  to  the  affairs  and  interests 
of  the  state,  of  which — its  successful  industry,  and  pros- 
perous finances — it  gives  a most  encouraging  relation. 
The  governor  insists  strongly  and  wisely,  that  this  pros- 
perity should  be  used  to  noble  purposes,  and  especially 
to  the  more  general  dissemination  of  education  among  all 
classes,  and  to  the  improvement  of  the  internal  com- 
munications of  the  state.  The  following  statement  is 
presented  by  the  governor,  of  the  probable  exports  from 
New  Orleans  for  1834: 

Cotton — 450,000  bales  at  $55,  $24,750,000 

Tobacco — 30,000  hhds.  at  $40,  1,200,000 

Sugar— 70,000  hhds.  at  $65,  4,550,000 

Molasses — 3,500,000  gals,  at  20  cts.  700,000 

Western  produce,  5,000,000 


Deduct  for  home  consumption, 
Total  of  exports  for  1834, 


$36,700,000 

2,000,000 

$34,700,000 


Money  in  Europe.  The  following  is  a communica- 
tion published  in  the  “National  Gazette”— 

I copy  verbatim  from  a letter  from  M.  Rothschild, 
dated  London,  December  21,  which  I have  this  day  seen, 
the  following: 

“Our  funds  are  improving,  which  circumstance  is  at- 
tributable to  the  great  plenty  of  money  in  the  market,  for 
I have  just  concluded  a contract  with  the  East  India  com- 
pany, for  the  large  sum  of  about  three  millions  sterling, 
which  had  been  in  their  possession  for  sometime  unem- 
ployed. It  may  therefore  be  expected  that  an  advance 
in  all  securities  will  take  place,  and  this  cannot  fail  to 
operate  favorably  on  the  American  funds,  which  have 
been  dull.  The  matters  pending  between  Russia,  Eng- 
land and  France,  as  to  the  Turkish  affairs,  seems,  at  the 
present  moment,  to  be  more  likely  to  terminate  amica- 
bly. ” 

Russia  and  Turkey.  A gorgeous  recital  is  given  in 
the  late  accounts  from  Europe,  of  the  presents  intended 
for  the  emperor  Nicholas,  with  which  Achmet  pacha,  the 
new  envoy  to  Peterburg,  has  been  charged  by  the  sultan. 
The  ambassador,  who,  by  the  bye,  can  neither  read  nor 
write  in  any  language,  not  even  his  own,  is  loaded  with 
costly  jewels.  The  bridle,  saddle  and  caparison  for  the 
steed  of  Nicholas,  are  alone  estimated  to  exceed  .£50,000 
in  value.  There  are  bracelets  for  the  czarina  of  twelve 
rounds  each,  adorned  with  twenty  magnificent  diamonds 
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For  the  emperor  there  are  twelve  Arabian  horses,  and 
for  the  empress  one  hundred  and  fifty  cashmere  shawls. 
The  most  singular  present  is  that  of  a sword,  of  which 
the  handle  and  scabbard  is  covered  with  precious  stones, 
and  which  is  to  he  presented  to  Nichlas  as  the  weapon  of 
Constantine  Paleologos,  who  died  in  the  breach  effected 
by  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  Mahomet  II,  in  1453. 

These  lavish  presents  are  part  of  the  policy  of  the  sul- 
tan, which  is  plainly  to  put  himself  thoroughly  under  the 
protection  of  the  czar.  The  disorder  in  all  his  provinces, 
his  dread  of  Mehemet  Ali,  the  formidable  rebellion  in 
Asia  Minor  under  Cadi  Kiran,  and  the  increasing  anarchy 
of  his  capital,  seem  to  leave  Mahmoud  no  hope  of  per- 
sonal safety  except  in  the  favor  and  aid  of  Nicholas. 
Hence  the  ardor  with  which  he  throws  himself  into  the 
power  of  Russia,  and  courts  favor  from  his  ancient  enemy. 

“The  lower  regions.!”  A correspondent  of  the 
‘‘Richmond  Compiler,”  speaking  of  the  Kanawha  coun- 
try, relates  the  following  anecdote: 

“Immediately  on  the  road  and  a short  distance  from  the  bank 
of  the  river,  the  celebrated  Burning  Spring  attracts  the  curiosi- 
ty of  the  traveller.  A cavity  in  the  earth  of  a few  feet  in  dia- 
meter, presents  at  its  bottom  several  small  orifices,  from  which 
an  odorous  gas,  or  strong  bituminous  vapor  is  constantly  ex- 
haled. When  ignited  by  a lighted  candle,  which  is  easily  done, 
the  whole  becomes  a sheet  of  flame,  and  is  only  extinguished 
by  the  plentiful  application  of  water.  Filling  the  cavity  with 
water  previous  to  ignition,  does  not  diminish  the  brightness  or 
fierceness  of  the  blaze.  Inflammable  gasses  undoubtedly 
abound  in  many  portions  of  the  valley.  An  anecdote  illustrat- 
ing the  fact,  was  frequently  related  in  my  hearing,  which  I can- 
not forbear  to  repeat.  A very  respectable  gentleman,  some- 
what eccentric  and  a little  profane,  had  been  boring  for  salt  to 
the  depth  of600  feet,  when  his  friends  endeavored  to  dissuade 
him  from  the  costly  experiment.  “Salt  I will  have,”  he  ex- 
claimed, “if  I bore  tor  it  to  the  infernal  regions!”  Accordingly 
he  pressed  on  in  pursuit  of  his  object — with  renewed  persever- 
ance and  ardor — and  his  boring  machine  having  penetrated  one 
of  those  subterranean  recesses,  where  nature  generates  her 
mysterious  and  territfic  agents,  a volume  of  flame  suddenly 
burst  through  the  orifice,  and  ascended  far  above  the  earth’s 
surface,  spread  terror  and  amazement  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  less  enlightened  and  superstitious,  of  course,  fancied  that 
the  profane  gentleman's  threats  had  been  really  carried  into 
execution,  and  that  the  contents  of  the  awful  and  (indefinable 
pit  had  been  actually  disgorged  upon  another  earth.” 

. ——•»►©  © <*«..—■ 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

From  Paris  papers  to  the  23d  and  Havre  to  the  25 th  December, 
both  inclusive. 

FRANCE. 

The  chamber  of  deputies  opened  its  session  on  the  23d  De- 
cember, when  three  hundred  deputies  and  sixty  peers  were 
found  to  be  in  attendance.  The  royal  family  were  present. 
On  the  entrance  of  the  king,  accompanied  by  the  dukes  of  Or- 
leans, Nemours  and  the  prince  of  Joinville,  cries  of  “vive  le 
roi”  burst  from  the  peers  and  deputies  of  the  centre  benches. 

His  majesty  addressed  the  peers  and  deputies,  as  follows: 

The  repose  of  France  has  not  been  troubled  since  your  last 
session.  It  is  in  possession  of  the  blessings  of  order  and  peace. 
Every  where  the  efforts  of  industry  and  labor  obtain  their  re- 
compense. The  people,  employed  and  tranquil,  count  upon 
the  stability  of  our  institutions,  upon  my  fidelity  in  preserving 
them,  and  the  public  security  as  the  guaranty  of  the  national 
prosperity. 

It  is  in  guarantying  all  rights— in  protecting  all  interests*  it  is 
by  the  equity  and  moderation  of  our  policy,  that  we  have  ob- 
tained these  happy  results. 

To  assure  the  duration  of  these,  we  shall  persevere  with  en- 
ergy and  patience  in  the  same  system.  An  assiduous  vigilance 
is  still  necessary;  insensate  passions  and  culpable  intrigues  en- 
deavor to  shake  the  social  order. 

We  will  oppose  to  them  your  legal  concurrence,  the  firmness 
of  the  magistracy,  the  activity  of  the  administration,  the  cour- 
age and  patriotism  of  the  national  guard,  the  wisdom  of  the  na- 
tion— enlightened  to  the  danger  of  the  illusions  which  they 
would  propagate,  who  attack  liberty  while  pretending  to  defend 
it,  and  we  will  assure  the  . triumph  of  constitutional  order,  and 
our  progress  in  civilization. 

It  is  thus,  gentlemen,  that  we  will  finally  place  a limit  to  re- 
volutions, and  we  will  accomplish  the  desires  of  France.  I 
thank  her  for  the  support  she  has  lent  to  me.  I thank  her  for 
the  testimonies  of  confidence  and  affection  with  which  she  has 
surrounded  me.  I have  received  them  with  emotion  in  those 
departments  which  I have  been  able  to  visit,  and  l return 
thanks  to  Providence  for  the  blessings  which  our  country  alrea- 
dy enjoys,  and  for  those  which  the  future  promises. 

You  will  second  me  also,  gentlemen,  in  my  efforts  to  protect 
the  increase  of  the  national  wealth,  in  opening  to  our  com- 
merce and  to  our  industry,  new  sources  of  prosperity,  and  in 
spreading  case  with  labor  through  all  classes  of  the  population. 

I hope  that  new  legislation  upon  the  tariff,  in  attesting  the 
progress  of  our  industry,  will  render  the  protection  which  is 


due  to  it,  in  accord  with  the  principles  of  wise  freedom,  which 
enlightened  governments  are  disposed  to  admit. 

Popular  education  has  received,  by  the  favor  of  your  concur- 
rence, a salutary  impulse. 

Laws  of  finance,  and  those  which  the  execution  of  treaties  de- 
mand, will  be  promptly  laid  before  you.  The  public  icvenue 
improves,  and  every  thing  indicates  that  it  will  continue  to  fol- 
low the  ascending  progress  of  our  prosperity. 

Different  projects  of  law,  of  which  some  have  been  already 
presented  to  you,  will  be  also  submitted  for  your  deliberation. 

I have  reason  to  hope  that  the  promises  of  the  charter  will  be 
fulfilled  in  the  course  of  your  session. 

1 am  happy  to  announce  to  you  that  our  relations  with  all  the 
powers,  and  the  assurances  which  I receive  of  their  disposi- 
tions, leave  no  doubt  of  the  maintenance  of  the  general  peace. 

The  peninsula  has  been  the  theatre  of  important  events. 

Since  the  government  of  the  queen,  Maria  2d,  has  been  es- 
tablished at  Lisbon,  I have  renewed  our  diplomatic  relations 
with  Portugal. 

In  Spain,  the  death  of  Ferdinand  the  seventh  has  called  the 
princess  his  daughter  to  the  throne.  I hastened  to  recognize 
the  queen  Isabella  the  second,  hoping  that  this  prompt  recogni- 
tion, and  the  relations  it  established  between  my  government 
and  that  of  the  queen  regent,  would  preserve  Spain  from  the 
ravages  which  menaced  it.  Already  tranquillity  reappears  in 
the  provinces  where  the  rebellion  broke  out.  A corps  of  the 
army,  formed  by  my  order,  protects  our  frontiers  under  any 
result. 

Always  intimately  connected  with  Great  Britain,  we  have 
reason  to  anticipate  that  the  difficulties  which  yet  retard  the 
conclusion  of  a definitive  treaty  between  the  king  of  the  Bel- 
gians and  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  can  compromise  neither 
the  great  interests  of  Belgium,  nor  the  tranquillity  of  Europe. 
Switzerland  was  momentarily  troubled  with  dissentions,  which 
the  wise  firmness  of  its  government  soon  appeased.  I hasten- 
ed, to  render  those  services  to  it,  which  it  might  expect  of  a 
faithful  and  disinterested  ally. 

The  Ottoman  empire  has  been  attended  by  great  perils.  It 
was  my  office  to  press  a pacification  which  was  required,  both 
by  the  interest  of,  France  and  the  stability  of  the  European  sys- 
tem. I shall  continue  my  efforts  to  ensure  those  objects.  The 
events  of  which  I have  spoken,  and  in  particular  the  situation 
of  the  peninsula  imposes  on  us  the  duty  of  maintaining  the 
army  upon  the  footing,  which  the  safety  of  the  state  requires. 

Gentlemen,  let  us  finish  our  work;  let  order,  powerful  and 
respectful,  be  henceforth  preserved  from  every  attack;  let  an 
official  protection  of  the  national  interests  dissipate  the  last 
hopes  of  faction,  and  France,  happy  and  free,  under  the  guar- 
dian shelter  of  the  government,  which  she  founded  will  pursue, 
at  last,  without  obstacles,  the  course  of  her  prosperity. 

This  is  my  dearest  wish.  You  will  aid  me  in  ensuring  its  en- 
tire accomplishment. 

Great  excitement  prevailed  on  the  first  opening  of  the  cham- 
bers, in  consequence  of  a report  that  it  had  been,  on  the  pre- 
vious night,  determined  at  a meeting  of  the  Societedes  Droits  de 
VHomme,  resolved  that  one  of  the  deputies  should  rise  and  de- 
clare that  Louis  Phillippe  having,  like  Charles  X.  violated  his 
oath,  had  released  every  Frenchman  from  his  allegiance.  The 
member  intended  the  honor  declined  it,  and  the  alarm  some- 
what subsided.  The  chambers  were  at  first  occupied  by  a con- 
siderable number  of  soldiers. 

SPAIN. 

A letter  from  Madrid  of  the  13th  December,  represents  that 
tranquillity  is  far  from  being  restored;  that  the  ministers  are  di- 
vided among  themselves,  each  having  a policy  of  his  own;  that 
the  spirit  of  rebellion  was  rapidly  spreading  in  every  direction; 
that  disturbances  at  Aranjuez  had  become  so  serious  as  to  war- 
rant the  appointment  of  a governor  with  unlimited  powers  to 
establish  courts  martial,  as  in  a state  of  siege;  that  desertions 
were  taking  place  from  the  queen’s  army  in  favor  of  Don  Car- 
los; that  the  priests  were  busily  at  work  in  favor  of  his  cause, 
and  that  all  the  public  roads  were  infested  by  Carlist  bands  of 
robbers,  who  had  rendered  travelling  altogether  unsafe. 

Don  Carlos  fled  from  Miranda  on  the  approach  of  general 
Rodil,  accompanied  by  only  four  of  his  suite.  On  general  Ro- 
dil’s  reaching  Miranda  the  gates  were  thrown  open,  and  the  go- 
vernor received  him  as  a friend,  surrendering  the  town  to  him 
on  his  own  conditions. 

PORTUGAL. 

The  Estrella,  a Spanish  journal  contains  an  account  of  a bat- 
, tie  having  taken  place  near  Santarem,  between  the  armies  of 
Don  Pedro  and  his  brother  Miguel;  the  two  brothers  command- 
ing their  respective  armies  in  person,  the  latter  is  said  to  have 
been  wounded. 

— — 

TVVENTY-TIIIRD  CONGRESS— FIRST  SESSION. 

SENATE. 

February  14.  Many  reports,  petitions,  &c.  were  presented 
this  day — which  have  no  present  interest,  and  will  sufficiently 
appear  hereafter. 

Mr.  Wright  presented  the  petition  of  a number  of  mechanics 
and  artisans  of  the  city  of  New  York,  (2,900  or  3,000),  in  favor 
of  the  restoration  of  the  public  deposites  to  the  bank  of  the  U. 
States. 

Mr.  McKean  presented — 

The  proceedings  of  a meeting  of  democratic  citizens  of  the 
third  congressional  district,  opposed  to  the  United  States  bank 
and  the  restoration  of  the  d'eporites. 
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The  proceedings  of  a meeting  of  democratic  eitizens  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  opposed  to  the  restoration  of  the  public 
deposites,  and  against  rechartering  the  bank  of  the  U.  States. 

The  proceedings  of  a great  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Spring 
Garden,  in  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  complaining  of  great  dis- 
tress, which  they  attribute  to  the  removal  of  the  public  deposites 
and  pray  congress  to  adopt  measures  for  their  relief. 

The  proceedings  of  a very  numerous  meeting  of  the  citizens, 
of  the  Northern  Liberties,  in  the  county  of  Philadelphia  re- 
garding the  national  legislature,  and  not  the  executive,  as  the 
constitutional  guardian  of  the  public  treasury,  held  at  the  com- 
missioners’ hall,  on  the  30th  of  January. 

Memorial  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  citizens  of  Schuylkill 
county,  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  opposed  to  the  United 
States  bank,  and  against  the  restoration  of  the  deposites. 

Memorial  of  more  than  one  hundred  citizens  of  the  borough 
of  Tamaqua,  in  the  county  of  Schuylkill,  Pennsylvania,  in  fa- 
vor of  a restoration  of  the  deposites,  and  the  recharter  of  the 
United  States  bank. 

The  memorial  of  eleven  hundred  citizens  of  the  district  of 
Southwark,  and  township  of  Moyamensiug,  part  of  the  first  con- 
gressional district  of  Pennsylvania,*  deprecating  Hie  late  re- 
moval of  the  public  deposites  from  the  bank  of  the  United  States, 
and  praying  for  their  restoration;  and  a memorial  of  a similar 
tenure  to  that  presented  the  other  day,  of  more  than  ten  thou- 
sand citizens  of  Philadelphia,  containing  upwards  of  

hundred  additional  signatures  of  citizens  of  that  vicinity,  pray 
ing  for  the  restoration  of  the  public  deposites. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mangum,  the  senate  resumed  the  conside- 
ration of  the  motion  to  print  and  refer  the  resolutions  adopted 
at  a meeting  in  North  Carolina,  which  he  presented  to  the  se- 
nate on  Tuesday. 

The  debate  was  continued,  by  Mr.  Forsyth  and  Mr.  Web- 
ster. The  former  remonstrated  against  a practice  that  had 
crept  into  the  proceedings  of  the  senate,  on  the  introduction 
of  petitions — he  had  more  reliance  on  the  ballot  box.  The 
petitions  would  only  shew  the  voice  of  the  minority,  &c. — 
The  latter  vindicated  the  right  of  petition,  and  thought  the 
course  that  had  been  pursued  was  a proper  one.  “Let  the  peo- 
ple speak,”  said  Mr.  Webster,  “and  let  us  hear  them  speak.” 
“Throw  open  the  doors  wide  to  all  petitions.”  Mr.  YV.  then 
proceeded  to  speak  of  the  present  state  of  the  bank  of  the  U. 
States,  and  to  compare  it  with  that  of  the  bank  of  England  on 
the  1st  December  last.  We  shall  present  the  figures,  in  round 
numbers  as  useful  to  all  parties. 

Bank  of  the  United  States,  1st  February,  1834 — 


Discounts,  . $55,000,000 

Circulation, 19,000,090 

Deposites,  .......  10,000,000 

Specie,  10,500,000 


The  amount,  then,  for  which  the  bank  is  liable  at  any  time  to 
be  called  on,  is  twenty-nine  millions,  being  the  amount  of  its 
bills  in  circulation  and  of  the  deposites  in  the  bank. 

To  meet  this  demand,  it  holds  ten  and  ahalf  millions  of  specie; 
that  is  to  say,  it  has  an  amount  of  cash  in  its  vaults  a little  more 
than  equal  to  one- third  of  its  existing  liabilities. 

It  is  very  possible  that,  under  other  circumstances,  some  en- 
largement of  the  circulation  might  be  made  on  this  amount  of 
specie,  though  he  had  understood  that  the  bank  of  England  did 
not  feel  justified  in  going  far  beyond  this  proportion. 

The  bank  of  England,  said  Mr.  W.  is  on  the  most  friendly 
terms  with  government;  it  has  recently  received  a renewal  of 
its  charter;  its  notes  are  payable  in  one  place  ouly,  and  they  are 
made,  moreover,  by  statute,  a lawful  tender  in  the  payment  of 
all  debts,  except  by  the  bank  itself.  Yet,  under  all  these  fa- 
vorable circumstances,  it  appears  from  the  evidence  taken  in 
the  house  of  commons,  to  be  a general  rule,  with  the  bank  to 
keep  on  hand,  bullion  to  the  amount  of  one  third  of  the  circu- 
lation and  deposites.  Thus,  on  the  1st  December  last,  the  lia- 


bilities of  the  bank  of  England  were — 

Notes  in  circulation,  .....  18,659,900 

Deposites,  . 12,415,000 


Total,  £31,074,000 

And  the  assets,  or  means  of  payment,  were — 

Securities, 23,160,000 

Bullion, 10,134,000 


Total,  £33,294,000 


This  shows,  as  I have  stated,  that  the  specie  on  hand  is  equal 
to  about  one-third  of  all  the  liabilities  of  the  bank.f 


*This  is  probably  the  same  petition  which  being  presented  by 
Mr.  Sutherland,  in  the  house  on  the  10th  inst.  was  said  to  have 
the  names  of  10  or  11,000  persons  attached.  The  error  in  the 
figures  was  not  ours.  Ed.  Reg. 

fOn  these  statements,  the  “Baltimore  Gazette”  has  the  fol- 
lowing remarks,  which  we  adopt  in  lieu  of  some  of  our  own 
that  we  had  prepared  for  this  occasion.  Ed.  Reg. 

This  information  respecting  the  hank  of  England  is  derived 
from  one  of  the  recent  statements  of  the  condition  of  that  bank, 
which  its  new  charter  requires  it  to  make  periodically. 

But  there  are  peculiar  circumstances  to  be  taken  into  consi- 
deration with  regard  to  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  which 
require  it,  particularly  at  the  present  time,  to  be  better  provid- 
ed with  specie  than  the  batik  of  England,  although,  actually, 
this  is  not  the  case.  It  has,  says  Mr.  Webster,  twenty-four 
branches  spreading  over  a vast  country,  some  of  them  nearly 


After  some  other  remarks  Mr.  Webster  said — the  great  consi- 
deration remains  yet  to  be  mentioned.  The  debt  due  to  the 
bank  is  fifty-five  millions  of  dollars,  and  its  charter  will  expire 
in  two  years  and  twenty  days.  Now,  sir,  would  it  be  at  all 
prudent  to  run  up  these  fifty-five  millions  to  seventy-five,  or  to 
make  any  other  considerable  advance  on  the  existing  amount 
of  discount,  considering  how  soon  all  is  to  be  called  in?  Indeed 
is  it  not  high  time  to  commence  the  process  of  collection  and 
reduction?  Could  any  thing,  but  the  unexampled  condition  of 
the  country,  justify  the  bank  in  holding  its  amount  of  loans  as 
high  as  it  now  is?  Is  the  collection  of  fifty-five  millions  a thing 
which  can  be  done  suddenly? 

Mr.  W.  concluded  by  saying — The  present  is  a moment  of 
spasm  and  agony.  The  whole  social  and  political  system  is 
violently  convulsed.  This,  if  no  relief  come,  must  be  succeed- 
ed by  a lethargy,  which  will  strike  dead  the  commerce,  manu- 
factures and  labors  of  the  community.  This,  1 think,  sir,  is  the 
reaf  prospect  before  us. 

The  discussion  was  further  continued  by  Mr.  Forsyth,  Mr.  1 
Clay,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Preston,  until  after  4 o’clock,  |j 
without  coming  to  a conclusion.* 

Mr.  Wilkins  gave  notice  that  he  should,  on  Monday,  at  one 
o’clock,  call  for  the  special  order. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Clay,  it  was  ordered,  that  when  the  senate 
adjourns,  it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Monday.  The  senate  then  ad- 
journed. 

February  17.  Mr.  Bell  presented  the  petition  of  a number  of 
the  citizens  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  subject  of 
the  pecuniary  embarrassments  and  distress  prevailing  in  that 
section  of  the  union,  which  the  memorialists  attribute  to  the 
removal  of  the  public  deposites  from  the  bank  of  the  United 
States,  apd  praying  that  they  may  be  restored  to  that  institu- 
tion, or  that  congress  would  make  such  other  legislative  previ- 
sions for  the  relief  of  the  country,  as  its  wisdom  might  devise. 
Mr.  B.  said,  that,  while  up,  it  might  be  proper  for  him  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  signers  of  this  memorial  were  men  of  integrity, 
character  and  respectability — merchants,  ship  owners  and  men 
of  business,  whose  names  carried  as  much  weight  as  those  of 
any  body  of  men  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Hill  read  a letter,  which,  he  said,  would  show  that  the 
signers  of  the  petition  were  debtors  of  the  bank,  and  that  there 
was  not  a single  friend  of  the  administration  on  the  list.  He 
also  went  into  a view  of  the  condition  of  the  parties  in  the  state, 
and  what  had  been  done  in  the  state  conventions  on  the  subject 
of  elections. 

Mr.  Bell  observed  that  it  would  be  inexcusable  in  him  to  rise 
for  the  single  purpose  of  replying  to  the  remarks  that  had  just 
been  made.  Had  they  come  from  any  other  quarter,  he  should 
have  been  surprised  to  hear  the  subject  of  the  politics  and  elec- 
tions in  New  Hampshire  adverted  to  on  that  floor,  and  he 
thought  the  time  of  the  senate  would  be  badly  employed  in  lis- 
tening to  any  reply  he  could  make,  even  if  he  thought  proper  to 
make  one.  It  was,  however,  necessary  for  him  to  reply  to  the 
observations  made  with  regard  to  the  characters  of  the  memo- 
rialists, and  he  should  take  the  present  opportunity  of  doing  so 
in  but  a very  few  words.  He  well  knew  most  of  the  signers  of 
the  memorial,  and  there  were  gentlemen  on  this  floor  equally 
well  acquainted  with  them,  and  he  could  safely  aver,  that  in 
character,  intelligence  and  respectability,  they  were  equal  to 
any  in  the  country;  they  were  the  principal  merchants,  ship 
owners  and  men  of  business  of  their  place  of  residence.  In  the 
memorial  were  to  be  found  the  names  of  the  presidents,  cashiers 
and  directors  of  all  the  banks  of  Portsmou  th,  exclusive  of  those 
of  the  branch  of  the  United  States  bank  and  the  deposite  bank. 
It  was  true  that  the  signers  of  the  memorial  were  not  very  nu- 
me,rous;  but  it  was  also  true  that  it  was  not  the  business  of 
those  who  obtained  the  signatures,  to  get  the  names  of  men 
who  could  have  no  weight  here.  They  (lid  not  go  to  pot  houses 
to  get  signatures,  but  went  to  men  of  business,  of  intelligence 
and  respectability. 

Mr.  Knight  presented  a memorial  from  the  city  of  Providence, 
sign'ed  by  more  than  one  thousand  of  the  active  business  men 
of  the  community,  (some  of  whom  he  said  were  able  friends  of 
the  present  chief  magistrate),  and  of  the  highest  respectability, 
praying  for  a restoration  of  the  deposites,  &c. 

Mr.  Clayton,  from  the  committee  on  the  judiciary,  to  which 
had  been  referred  the  message  of  the  president  of  the  United 
States  of  the  3d  inst.  in  relation  to  the  pension  funds  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  bank-  of  the  United  States,  made  a report 
thereon:  and  moved  that  it  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  senate. 


two  thousand  miles  apart,  and  although  not  bound  to  do  so  by 
law,  it  has  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  at  one  branch  the  bills 
of  other  branches  as  cash.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  this 
was  practicable  without  great  inconvenience;  but  in  the  altered 
state  of  things  greater  caution  is  evidently  necessary.  These 
twenty-four  branches  are  like  so  many  fortresses,  all  of  which 
must  be  doubly  manned,  now  that  all  are  threatened  and  some 
actually  attacked.  There  are  also  in  circulation  five  or  six 
millions  of  bank  checks  or  draughts,  all  payable  on  demand, 
and  intimations  are  daily  thrown  out  that  orders  will  be  issued 
from  the  treasury  forbidding  the,  receipt  of  these  draughts  or 
checks  at  the  custom  houses  and  land  offices,  in  which  case 
they  will,  in  all  probability,  be  thrown  in  upon  the  bank  to  be 
redeemed  in  specie. 

*We  have  heard  this  discussion  spoken  of  by  excellent  judgeg 
who  heard  it,  as  one  of  thrilling  interest — especially  the  speech 
of  Mr.  Preston. 
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A few  remarks  were  made  on  ordering  the  printing  of  an  ex- 
tra number  of  copies — and  the  motion  was  laid  on  the  table, 
because  there  seemed  a disposition  to  discuss  it,  that  Mr.  Wil 
kins  might  proceed  with  his  speech  (commenced  several  days 
ago)  on  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  concerning 
the  removal  of, the  deposites.  Mr.  VV.  then  rose,  and  resumed 
liis  remarks;  but  before  he  had  concluded,  the  senate  adjourned. 

February  18.  Mr.  Hendricks  obtained  leave  and  introduced  a 
bill  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  river  Wabash,  which  was 
twice  read  and  referred  to  the  committee  on  roads  and  canals. 

Mr.  Tyler  rose  and  presented  a memorial  from  the  city  of 
Richmond,  signed  by  nearly  nine  hundred  of  the  citizens,  and 
certain  resolutions  adopted  by  the  people  of  Franklin  county,  in 
the  state  of  Virginia.  In  regard  to  the  memorial,  he  would  say, 
that  it  would  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  senate,  that  he  had  rare- 
ly, very  rarely,  been  called  upon,  since  he  had  been  a member 
of  the  senate,  to  perform  a duly  similar  to  that  which  he  was 
then  in  the  act  of  performing.  The  people  of  the  state  which 
he  represented,  in  part,  on  this  floor,  were  content,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  to  leave  the  expression  of  their  sentiments 
to  be  made  by  those  who  represented  them  and  their  interests 
in  this  house  and  the  other;  and  their  departure  from  that  course, 
on  the  present  occasion,  bore  to  senators  the  strongest  pos- 
sible evidence  of  the  deep  agitation  of  the  public  mind.  The 
memorial  was  signed  by  persons  of  all  employments  and  pur- 
suits, and  presented  an  array  of  names  which  would  compare, 
for  intelligence  and  the  attributes  of  high  moral  character,  with 
any  similar  number  from  any  city  or  town  in  the  union.  They 
remonstrate  against  the  late  proceedings  of  the  president  and 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  as  involving  high  assumptions  of  pow- 
er. Whilst  Mr.  T.  concurred  with  the  memorialists,  most  fully 
in  their  views,  he  should  abstain  from  going  into  their  conside 
ration  now,  as  he  proposed,  should  his  health  permit,  and  the 
senate  so  please,  to  express  his  opinions  more  at  large  upon 
them  after  the  honorable  senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Wil- 
kins) should  finish  the  speech  which  he  had  commenced. 

For  his  part,  he  believed  that  the  president  had  invaded 
the  legislative  functions  in  a vital  point— that  he  had  grasped 
the  purse;  and  he  was  happy  to  find  that  he  was  that  morning 
sustained  by  the  memorial  from  Richmond,  and  the  resolutions 
from  Franklin.  Lowland  and  highland  seemed  to  be  united. 
The  voice  from,  the  first  had  been  reverberated  by  the  last,  and 
he  trusted  that  the  sound  of  that  reverberation  would  not  cease 
until  the  whole  country  should  be  roused  into  a knowledge  of 
the  great  principles  at  issue. 

He  concluded  by  moving  that  the  memorial  and  resolutions 
be  read,  printed  and  Tefemid  to  the  committee  on  finance; 
which  was  accordingly  done. 

Mr.  Bibb  then  rose  and  presented  certain  resolutions  passed 
by  one  branch  of  the  legislature  of  Kentucky,  disapproving  the 
removal  of  the  deposites..  Believing  the  state  legislatures  to  be 
the  constitutional  organs  of  the  states,  and  the  constitutional 
defenders  of  state  rights,  he  was  happy  to  receive  expressions 
of  opinion,  in  great  public  exigencies,  from  those  bodies.  He 
moved  that  the  resolutions  be  read,  printed  and  referred  to  the 
committee  on  finance,  which  motion  was  agreed  to. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mangum,  the  senate  took  up  the  motion  to 
print  6,000  copies  of  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  judi- 
ciary, made  yesterday,  on  the  message  of  the  president  of  the 
United  Stales,  relative  to  the  agency  of  the  bank  of  the  United 
States  for  the  payment  of  pensions. 

Mr.  Calhoun  called  for  the  reading  of  the  report,  and  it  was 
read  accordingly;  the  reading  occupied  an  hour  and  five  mi- 
nutes. 

The  reading  having  been  concluded — 

Mr.  Morris  moved  that  the  same  number  of  copies  of  the  pre- 
sident’s message,  and  the  opinion  of  the  attorney  general  on  the 
subject,  be  also  appended  to  the  report. 

Which  motion  being  agreed  to  by  Messrs.  Webster  and  Bibb, 
the  motion  and  amendment  was  adopted,  ncmine  dissentiente. 

At  2 o’clock  the  senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
special  order,  being  the  removal  of  the  deposites— when  Mr. 
Wilkins  resumed  his  observations  in  defence  of  the  removal, 
and  continued  until  20  minutes  past  3 o’clock  without  conclud- 
ing. And  the  senate  adjourned. 

February  19.  Many  petitions  on  miscellaneous  subjects-were 
presented  this  day;  and  Mr.  Tallmadge  presented— 

The  proceedings  of  a great  meeting  in  the  Park,  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  against  the  removal  of  the  deposites,  and  in  favor 
of  their  restoration. 

The  proceedings  at  another  meeting  in  the  same  place,  ad- 
verse in  their  character  tb  the  proceedings  just  presented. 

A petition  from  the  democratic  citizens  of  New  York,  assem- 
bled at  Tammany  Hall,  recommending  that  the  deposites  should 
not  be  restored  to  the  United  States  bank,  and  that  the  bank 
should  not  be  rechartered. 

Mr.  McKean,  on  presenting  the  proceedings  of  two  public 
meetings  in  Pennsylvania,  of  opposite  sentiments,  in  reference 
to  the  removal  of  the  deposites,  regretted  to  say,  that,  as  he  be- 
lieved, both  contained  some  unguarded  expressions  which  he 
wished  had  been  omitted;  and  desired  that  they  might  be  over- 
looked as  being  peculiar  to  the  present  state  of  excitement,  &c. 
Mr.  King,  of  Ala.  expressed  his  reluctance  to  say  any  thing  in 
opposition  to  the  reception  of  memorials  from  the  people,  if 
couched  in  decent  and  respectful  language,  but  thought  that 
papers  of  the  character  stated  ought  not  to  be  received.  After 
some  further  remarks  from  Mr.  McKean — Mr.  King  moved  that 
Ahe  petitions  should  not  be  received,  and  Mr.  Calhoun  seconded 


the  motion.  A considerable  debate  followed,  between  Messrs. 
Forsyth,  Sprague,  Mangum,  King,  Bibb  and  Poindexter,  in  which 
rather  a difference  ol  opinion  than  a difference  of  principle  was 
shown.  Each  party  agreed  upon  the  importance  of  the  right  of 
petition,  and  that,  petitions  should  be  drawn  up  in  decent  lan- 
guage, &c.  but  it  was  a delicate  and  difficult  thing  to  define  the 
words  that  ought  to  be  used,  &c.  The  petitions  were  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  Wilkins  now  rose  and  concluded  his  speech  in  support  of 
the  reasons  assigned  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  for  remov- 
ing the  deposites. 

Mr.  Tyler  moved  that  the  senate  should  adjourn,  intending  to 
follow  Mr.  Wilkins ; but  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. Clay,  the  sub- 
ject was  postponed  until  Monday  next.  After  some  other  pro- 
ceedings, the  senate  adjourned. 

February  20.  The  journal  having  been  read — 

Mr*  Chambers,  of  Maryland,  rose,  and  said  he  had  been  ap- 
prised that  the  house  of  representatives  had  just  adjourned  for 
the  purpose  of  attending  the  funeral  of  the  late  Mr.  Wirt;  and 
as  many  of  the  senators  not  only  felt  it  an  imperative  duty  to 
join  in  paying  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  the  distinguished  in- 
dividual referred  to,  but  were  impelled  to  do  so  by  a deep  sense 
of  feeling,  the  senate  would  not  probably  be  full  enough  to  at- 
tend to  business.  He  was  not  aware  that  it  would  be  necessa- 
ry for  him  to  make  any  motion  lor  the  postponement  of  the  re- 
solutions or  proceedings  that  might  be  expected  to  come  up; 
and  he  would  therefore,  simply  content  himself  with  a motion 
to  adjourn.  Whereupon,  the  senate  adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Friday,  Feb.  14.  The  journal  having  been  read— 

Mr.  Wise,  of  Virginia,  rose  and  addressed  the  house  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mr.  Speaker,  I ask  the  indulgence  of  this  house,  at  its  first 
meeting  since  the  melancholy  occasion  of  the  funeral  of  my  la- 
mented colleague,  (judge  Bouldin),  whilst  I discharge  a deli- 
cate and  solemn  duty  to  his  memory  and  to  myself.  His  death, 
so  sudden,  and  so  shocking  to  all,  was  peculiarly  distressing  to 
me.  It  happened  at  a moment  when  he  was  about  to  reply  to 
what  he  termed  my  “rebuke”  to  him.  I hope  it.  is  not  impro- 
per for  me  now  to  state  to  members,  his  family  and  friends,  and 
my  own,  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  emotion  of  unkind 
feeling  between  us  at  the  time  he  expired.  Sir,  when  I had  the 
honor  of  addressing  this  house,  but  the  other  day,  on  the  mo- 
mentous question  which  so  excited  his  ardent  mind,  and  which 
still  agitates  this  nation,  as  a father  to  a young  colleague,  he 
sat  by  my  side,  and  gave  me  the  cheering  encouragement  of  his 
countenance  and  his  smile.  When  I alluded  to  the  fact  that 
the  death  of  his  illustrious  predecessor  had  not  been  announced 
to  this  house,  1 bowed  to  his  venerable  person,  and  disavowed 
the  intention  to  “re/m/re”  him  who  filled  the  seat  of  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph with  honor  to  himself,  and  usefulness  to  the  country. 
But  the  day  before  he  was  cut  down  in  the  midst  of  his  useful- 
ness, we  met  in  this  hall,  and  had  a free  and  friendly  conversa- 
tion,which  left  nothing,  on  either  side,  unexplained.  And  I 
am  confident  that,  if  he  had  been  spared  but  a few  words  more, 
he  would  have  left  no  room  for  misunderstanding  the  relations 
in  which  we  stood  to  each  other.  My  object  in  making  the  al- 
lusion which  I did  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Randolph  was  solely 
what  T professed  at  the  time,  sincerely  disclaiming  any  person- 
al reflection  upon  my  colleague;  who,  I never  doubted,  had 
good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  failing  to  perform  what  seemed 
to  be  his  appropriate  duty.  These  reasons  have  since  been 
made  public.  He  said  he  would  announce  them  fully  when  lie 
came  to  speak  on  the  deposite  question.  Alas!  little  did  he  an- 
ticipate that  death  would  seal  his  lips,  and  bury  him  too  in  si- 
lence before  he  should  finish  what  he  meant  to  have  said  on 
the  death  of  his  predecessor!  I have  the  consolation  to  know 
that  he  died  with  a full  knowledge  that  1 intended  no  wound  to 
his  feelings,  and  no  reproach  to  his  conduct.  And  it  becomes 
me  to  pay  my  humble  tribute  to  his  memory,  when  dead,  as  1 
paid  him  the  homage  of  my  respect,  and  confidence,  and  admi- 
ration, when  living.  I became  acquainted  with  him  late,  in  the 
session,  and  from  that  time,  until  the  moment  he  expired  in 
the  public  service  on  this  floor— a glorious  death  it  was—!  1 have 
the  proud  satisfaction  of  believing  that  I daily  increased  in  his 
good  will,  whilst  I know  he  grew  in  my  affections  and  in  my 
estimation,  as  a noble,  generous  and  warm-hearted  friend,  an 
able  and  honest  and  useful  man,  and  a bold  and  true  patriot, 
who  “had  done  the  state  some  service.”  He  is  gone!  lamented 
by  none  here  more  than  by  one  who  is  comparatively  a strang- 
er  to  all  his  merits,  his  high  worth  and  exalted  virtues;  and 
whose  fervent  prayer  to  heaven  now  is,  that  his  departed  spirit 
is  reposing  in  peace  in  the  bosom  of  his  God! 

Several  resolutions,  previously  offered,  were  taken  up  and 
agreed  to. 

The  following  resolution,  offered  some  time  since,  by  Mr. 
Lewis,  of  Alabama,  came  up  for  consideration: 

B.esolved,  That  the  committee  on  Indian  affairs  be  instructed 
to  inquire  whether  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  March,  1832, 
with  the  Creek  tribe  of  Indians  in  the  state  of  Alabama,  be  in- 
consistent with  the  sovereign  right  of  jurisdiction  of  said  state 
within  its  limits,  and  whether  the  execution  of  said  treaty  has 
so  far  conflicted,  or  is  likely  to  conflict,  with  the  operation  of 
the  laws  of  the  said  state  ovpr  the  country  ceded  by  such  trea- 
ty, and,  if  so,  to  inquire  whether  some  act  of  legislation,  con- 
sistent with  the  rights  of  said  Indians,  may  not  be  necessary  to 
prevent  such  conflict. 
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Mr.  McKinley,  of  Alabama,  observed,  that  lie  understood  the 
whole  controversy  to  which  the  resolution  had  reference,  had 
been  settled;  and  not  seeing  any  useful  purpose  that  could  be 
answered  by  its  adoption,  he  moved  to  lay  it  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Lewis  did  not  think  that  the  controversy  was  settled. 
He  could  view -the  removal  of  the  settlers  by  military  force  as 
jio  less  than  a question  of  peace  or  war,  and  he  was  not  dispos- 
ed to  trust  to  the  discretion  or  moderation  of  the  president  or 
,any  of  his  subordinate  officers.  He  hoped  that  the  resolution 
would  be  referred. 

Mr.  McKinley  replied,  and  renewed  his  motion,  the  question 
was  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  it  was  decided  107  to  88,  to 
lay  the  resolution  on  the  table. 

The  remainder  of  the  sitting  was  given  up  to  the  considera- 
tion of  private  or  local  bills,  and  many  were  passed,  and  order- 
ed to  a third  reading  tomorrow. 

Saturday,  Feb.  15.  Many  local  or  private  bills  were  attend- 
ed to  this  day,  and  passed,  &e.  but  the  house  adjourned  with- 
out taking  up  the  order  of  the  day,  or  the  appropriation  bills. 
An  animated  debate  took  place  between  Mr  .Gilmer,  of  Geo. 
and  Mr.  Clay,  of  Ala.  and  others,  on  a resolution  offered  some 
time  ago  by  Mr.  G.  asking  for  information  concerning  the  death 
.of  col.  Hardeman  Owens,  in  Alabama,  “by  a party  of  the  regu- 
lar soldiers  of  the  United  States,”  &c.  Mr.  G.  made  some 
warm  comments  in  reprobation  of  that  proceeding.  Mr.  Clay 
opposed  the  resolution  as  being  useless  in  itself,  and  indeco- 
rous in  its  terms — for  it  called  on  the  secretary  of  war  to  say 
whether  Owens  “had  been  killed  by  his  order?”  Mr.  Lewis,  of 
Ala.  strongly  protested  against  this  attempt  to  “stifle  inquiry,” 
Mr.  .Beardsley- wished  to  modify  .the  resolution — but  the  hour 
Jiad  expired,  and  the  house  refused  to  suspend  the  rule — and  so 
.-the  subject  was  laid  over. 

Monday,  Feb.  17.  Mr.  Adams,  of  Mass,  reminded  the  house 
that  he  had  given  notice  that  he  would  this  day  renew  his  at- 
tempt to  have  the  memorial  from  the  city  of  N.  York,  in  favor  of 
a warehousing  system,  referred  to  the  committee  on  manufac- 
tures. Mr.  A.  had  since  received  a copy  of  the  memorial,  and 
lie  proceeded  to  review  its  contents.  The  general  object  of  the 
memorial,  was  to  change  tin;  law  .of  1832.  The  law  had  been 
sometimes  termed  a compromise.  It  had  not  bepn  expected 
that  Ihe  subject  of  the  tariff  would  he  touched  at  the  present 
session,  nor  was  he  disposed  to  bring  it  before  the  house.  Mr. 
A.  then  moved  a reconsideration  of  the  vote  by  which  the  me- 
morial had  been  referred  to  the  committee  of  ways  and  means. 

The  motion  was  opposed  at  some  length  by  Mr.  Cambreleng; 
.and  Mr.  Huntington,  Mr.  Selden  and  Mr.  Adams  made  some  re- 
marks on  the  subject.  The  bouse. refused  to  reconsider,  123 
to  84. 

Mr.  Harper,  of  New  Hampshire,  presented  a memorial  from 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.  praying  for  the  restoration  of  the  deposites 
to  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  upon  which  he  made  some 
remarks. 

Mr.  Burges  presented  a memorial  from  citizens  of  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  praying  for  the  restoration  of  the  deposites  to 
the  hank  of  .the  United  States.  It  was  signed  by  1,065  memo- 
rialists. Mr.  B.  dwelt  upon  the  high  character  and  standing  of 
these  petitioners,  some  of  whom  were  among  the  leading  ad- 
vocates of  the  administration.  Among  these  he  particularized 
-the  character  of  Mr.  Ives  arid  Mr.  Bullock;  he  adverted  to  the 
soundness  of  the  hank  circulation  in  Rhode  Island.  Among  a 
population  of  less  than  100,090,  there  was  a banking  capital  of 
more  than  $7,000,000;  and  the  bank  notes  issued  upon  that  ca- 
pital were  less  than  $3  for  one.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
hanks  by  the  pressure  of  the  times  were  reduced  to  a stand. 
What,  then,  he  argued,  must  he  the  condition  of  those  whose  cir- 
culation was  twenty  times  their  capital.  Mr.  B.  expatiated  with 
enthusiasm  on  the  industry,  enterprize,  integrity  and  intelll- 
,gence  which  prevailed  among  the  people  of  his  state;  their  suc- 
cess in  manufactures,  and  the  proof  of  that  success  in  the  fact 
-that  the  Britislr  manufacturers  had  been  induced  to  imitate  their 
fabrics  and  counterfeit  their  marks. 

Yet  aR  this  prosperity  had  now  passed  away,  and  could  not 
.be  restored,  but  by  a restoration  of  amicable  relations  between 
the  government  and  the  bank,  and  the  return  of  the  public  de- 
posites to  its  vaults.  He  called  for  the  reading  of  the  memorial, 
and  then  moved  that  it  be  printed  and  referred  to  the  “eternal 
committee  of  ways  and  means.” 

Mr.  Pearce  presented  a memorial  from  certain  citizens  of 
Newport,  of  a tendency  directly  counter  to  that  which  had 
been  presented  by  his  colleague.  He  went  on  to  state  that  it 
bad  been  adopted  after  a full  consideration  of  the  whole  case,, 
and  expressed  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  memorialists  in 
favor  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  administration.  Mr.  P.  made 
a number  of  statements  in  relation  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
memorial  presented  by  his  colleague  had  been  got  up,  and  sig- 
natures to  it  obtained.  He  replied  to  the  remarks  of  3Jr.  Bur- 
ges, as  to  the  political  opinions  of  Messrs.  Ives  and  Bullock, 
-one  of  whom  was  his  own  correspondent,  the  other  a family 
..connection,  and  both  of  whom  were  opposed  to  Mr.  B’s  elect- 
tion.  One  of  them  though  a signer  of  that  memorial  had,  as  a 
■director  of  the  Providence  bank,  applied  for  a share  of  the  de- 
posites, and  the  other  was  largely  interested  in  the  stock  of  the 
United  States  bank. 

Mr.  Burges  rejoined,  and  Mr.  Pearce  again  replied.’  As  these 
speeches  related  chiefiy.  ro  matters  of  a local  and  personal  kind, 
we  omit,  (for  ij^e  present, at  least), .any  further  report  of  what 
^passed. 


Mr.  Foot  presented  a resolution,  passed  unanimously  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Connecticut  river  banking  company, 
and  also  a.  petition  signed  by  merchants,  mechanics  and  manu- 
facturers, of  the  city  of  Hartford,  on  the  subject  of  the  present 
derangement  of  all  commercial  business,  ahd  of  the  currency, 
which  has  caused  such  general  and  deep  distress  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Foot  stated  the  petition  was  signed  by  more  than  300  in- 
telligent, active,  business  men,  engaged  in  the  several  occupa- 
tions which  are  deeply  affected  by  every  derangement  of  the 
currency  of  the  country,  and  every  fluctuation  in  the  market- 
men  of  experience  and  observation,  not  mere  theorists.  Men 
who  knew  their  interest,  and  are  engaged  in  the  peaceful  pur- 
suit of  those  interests;  who  feel  their  distress  and  believe  it  to 
have  been  brought  upon  them  by  the  acts  of  their  public  agents, 
and  who  in  the  exercise  of  their  light,  secured  by  the  consitu- 
tion,  had  petitioned  congress  for  the  redress  of  their  grievances. 

Mr.  Cambreleng  presented  the  memorial  of  a large  meeting  of 
democratic  republicans,  held  at  Tammany  Hall,  approving  the 
course  of  the  administration  in  the  removal  of  the  deposites, 
and  praying  that  they  may  not  be  restored. 

Which,  on  motion  of  Mr.  White,  of  N.  Y.  was  read  and  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  of  ways  and  means. 

Mr.  Cambreleng  also  presented  a memorial  of  a contrary  te- 
nor, adopted  at  a numerous  meeting  held  in  the  Park,  in  the 
city  of  New  York— read  and  referred. 

M r.  King,  of  Perm,  presented  two  memorials  one  for  and  the 
other  against  the  restoration  of  the  deposites,  read  and  relerrei 
to  the  same  committee. 

Mr.  Harper,  of  Penn,  presented  the  memorials  of  the  cord- 
wainers  and  shoe  dealers  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  prayingfor 
the  restoration  of  the  deposites,  and  for  a recharter  of  the  bank 
of  the  United  States.  The  signers  he  said  were  about  equally 
divided  between  the  friends  and  opponents  of  the  administra- 
tion; but  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  the  memorial  there  existed 
no  difference  of  opinion  among  them.  They  had  from  2,500  to 
3,000  hands  in  their  employ  whom  they  had  not  yet  discharged, 
having  borrowed  money  at  an  extravagant  interest  rather  than 
do  so,  but  they  could  not  much  longer  endure  the  existing  pres- 
sure, and,  however  reluctant,  would  be  compelled  to  dismiss 
these  persons  from  their  employ.  The  sufferings  of  the  memo- 
rialists were  unparalleled,  and  were  rendered  the  more  afflict- 
ing as  having  proceeded  from  the  act  of  their  own  government. 
They  demanded  a redress  of  their  grievances,  and  he  hoped 
that  their  appeal  would  not  fall  upon  ears  that  would  not 
hear,  or  hearts  thst  could  not  feel.  If  the  present  system  should 
be  persevered  in,  it  must  lead  to  a scene  of  distress,  and  he 
would  add,  of  confusion,  which  had  no  parallel.  These  work- 
men must  all  be  turned  out  of  employ.  Their  wives  and  chil- 
dren would  ery  to  them  for  bread,  and  every  man,  must  know 
that  persons  in  such  a situation  has  no  ears  to  which  reason 
could  be  addressed.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  house  to  anticipate 
such  a state  of  things,  and  to  take  measures  to  prevent  it. 

The  effects  must  ultimately  reach  every  village  and  hamlet, 
and  go-down  to  every  farm  house  and  cottage  in  the  land.  They 
fall  with  oppressive  force  upon  the  hard  working  portion  of  the 
community.  Mr.  II.  said,  that  lie  had  been  himself  a working 
man.  He  knew  how  hard  it  was  for  such  men  to  rise.  He 
knew  well,  how  dear  their  earnings  were,  and  how  mortifying 
it  must  be  to  them  all,  stript  from  their  possession,  and  thrown 
into  the  hands  oftherich.  Yet,  the  present  course  ofthe  govern- 
ment must  produce  that  effect,  as  naturally,  and  as  certainly,  as 
the  sun  gave  forth  its  light  or  heat.  The  memorialists  prayed 
that  the  deposites  might  be  restored,  and  the  bank  recharted. 
He  concurred  with  them  in  this  petition.  His  own  sentiments 
were,  indeed,  opposed  to  the  entire  system  of  banking.  He  be- 
lieved its  tendency  to  he  injurious  to  the  morals  of  the  commu- 
nity. But,  if  the  country  must  have  a system  of  banking,  was 
it  not  better  to  have  a sound  currency,  redeemable  at  pleasure, 
in  gold  and  silver,  than  a heap  of  rotten  paper,  based  on  a capi- 
tal of  less  than  one  dollar  for  twenty. 

This  whole  measure  of  the  government  professed  to  bp  an 
experiment;  and  he  deprecated  in  strong  terms,  that  policy 
which  put  the  entire  currency  of  the  country,  all  the  exhanges, 
the  whole  business,  the  total  prosperity  of  this  great  communi- 
ty, on  the  result  of  an  experiment.  Enlightened  statesmen  had 
ever  considered  it  as  the  acme  of  political  wisdom  to  preserve 
a steady  and  uniform  currency,  whose  real  correspond  with  its 
apparent  value.  But  ours,  forsooth,  wiser  than  all  that  went 
before  them,  must  make  an  experiment  whose  sad  result  fell 
in  ruin  upon  the  worthy  and  laborious  of  the  community. 

Mr.  H.  referred  to  the  stagnation  of  business  in  Philadelphia. 
It  was  usual  at  this  season  to  have  contracts  for  the  building  of 
from  1,200  to  1,500  houses;*  but  he  was  credibly  assured  that 
but  a single  contract  was  yet  known  to  have  been  entered  into 
in  Philadelphia.  Why  would  not  gentlemen  look  at  this  state 
of  facts?  Why  would  they  shut  their  ears,  and  refuse  to  listen 
in  time  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  people? 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  people  came  to  the  doors  of 
congress  and  asked  relief.  He  hoped  they  would  not  ask  in 
vain.  . „ . . 

The  memorial  was  referred  to  the  committee  of  ways  ana 
means,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Galbraith,  of  Pa.  presented  two  memorials  of  opposite 
characters,  on  the  subject  of  the  deposites,  which  were  refer- 
red as  above. 


*See  psge  434. 
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Mr.  Sutherland  presented  certain  resolutions  passed  by  what 
was  claimed  to  be  “a  glorious  and  triumphant  meeting”  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Southwark  and  Moyamensing,  praying  forlhe  res- 
toration ofthe  deposites.  Mr.  S.  said  that  he  owed  it  to  the 
house  and  to  himself  to  say  that  this  memorial  proceeded  from 
inhabitants,  of  the  same  district  with  the  eleven  hundred  whose 
memorial  he  had  lately  presented  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
question.  He  moved  that  the  memorial  be  printed  and  referred 
as  the  others  had  been. 

Mr.  Mann,  of  New  York,  objected  to  the  printing.  He  said, 
that  if  he  was  not  mistaken,  that  memorial  contained  language 
disrespectful  to  the  government,  and  improper  to  be  tolerated. 

Mr.  Sutherland  stated  that  the  paper  was  not  a memorial,  but 
contained  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  meeting  referred  to. 

Mr.  Mann  continued.  Be  they  memorials,  or  be  they  resolu- 
tions, it  was  not  material,  so  long  as  they  contained  expres- 
sions derogatory  to  one  department  of  the  government.  Mr. 
M.  did  not  deny  the  right  of  petition,  but  he  did  deny  the  right 
of  any  persons  to  address  the  house  in  terms  derogatory  to  the 
character  of  the  government.  Some  of  the  expressions  con- 
tained in  the  memorial  were  extremely  objectionable.  He 
could  not  remember  the  exact  expressions,  but  from  hearing 
it  read  at  the  clerk’s  table,  he  believed  that  the  memorialists 
declared  that  the  conduct  of  the  executive  in  removing  the  de- 
posites was  tyrannical, derogatory  and  exceptionable.  He  then 
called  for  the  reading  of  the  second  resolution,  and  it  was  read 
accordingly. 

Mr.  Sutherland  said  that  he  had  no  doubt  that  many  ofthe 
papers  which  had  been  presented  to  the  house  on  this  subject, 
if  nicely  weighed  in  golden  scales,  would  be  found  to  be  not 
altogether  correct;  but  these  resolutions  had  now  been  present- 
ed, and  he  should  be  very  sorry  if  they  were  not  printed.  He 
was,  it  was  true,  opposed  to  the  object  of  the  memorialists,  but 
they  had  a right  to  be  heard,  and  he  hoped  that  the  gentleman 
would  not  object  to  the  memorial  being  published. 

The  chair  inquired  of  Mr.  Mann  whether  he  persevered  in  his 
objection  to  the  printing? 

Mr.  Mann  withdrew  his  objection. 

Mr.  Watmough  said  that  he  could  point  out  the  words  to 
which  lie  presumed  the  gentleman  objected. 

The  chair  reminded  Mr,  W.  that  the  objection  was  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  Watmough  replied  he  was  sorry  it  had  been  withdrawn. 
He  had  been  in  hopes  the  gentleman  would  have  held  on  to  the 
objection,  and  would  have  called  upon  his  friends  to  rally — 

Here  the  chair  called  Mr.  Watmough  to  order.  The  objec- 
tion was  withdrawn,  and  the  question  was  on  printing. 

Mr.  Watmough  said  he  wanted  to  point  out  the  words  that 
gentleman  had  objected  to  as  being  offensive  to  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  chair  called  Mr.  W.  to  order. 

Mr.  Watmough  said  he  wanted  to  know  what  the  gentleman 
meant  by  “the  government.” 

The  chair  ordered  Mr.  W.  to  take  his  seat. 

Mr.  Watmough  said  he  wanted  to  know  how  that  gentleman 
dared  to  insult  the  dignity  ofthe  house  of  representatives — 

The  chair  again  called  Mr.  W.  to  order,  and  directed  him  to 
sit  down. 

Mr.  Watmough  said  that  he  did  not  complain  of  a personal 
offence,  but  he  did  feel,  and  feel  deeply,  that  the  gentleman 
had  insulted  the  dignity  of  the  house,  and  had  grossly  insulted 
a body  of  memorialists  whom  Mr.  W.  knew  to  be  as  upright, 
honest  and  honorable  men  as  the  country  contained.  This  was 
the  point  things  had  come  to  at  last.  He  had  long  been  expect- 
ing it;  and  if  a better  opportunity  was  to  occur  for  discussing 
the  subject,  he  did  not  know  when.  He  thought  this  was  as 
good  a time  as  any — 

The  chair — you  cannot  discuss  it  now. 

Mr.  Watmough— I will  now  read  the  words  that  the  gentle- 
man could  not  recollect.  I will  supply  him  with  the  words 
which  he  considers  so  disrespectful  to  “the  government.” 

[Mr.  W.  here  read  some  passages  from  the  first  resolution.] 

Mr.  Mann  said  he  had  no  intention,  in  the  remarks  he  had 
made,  to  disturb  the  nerves-of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia. As  a young  member  it  could  hardly  be  supposed  that  he 
had  intended  to  insult  the  dignity  of  the  house,  and  still  less 
that  of  the  gentleman.  He  hoped  that  for  the  future  that  gen- 
tleman would  take  very  little  trouble,  if  any,  on  his  account. 
The  gentlemen  was  certainly  very  right  in  selecting  the  expres- 
sions referred  to.  Mr.  M.  did  think  that  the  memorialists  ought 
not  to  use  the  term  “ vindictive ” in  reference  to  operations  of 
the  government. 

The  gentleman  had  been  anxious  to  know  what  he  meant  by 
tlthe  government .”  By  the  government  he  meant  the  house  of 
representatives. 

Mr.  Lane  said,  that  he  should  like  some  explanation  from  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  chair  pronounced  it  out  of  order,  and  put  the  question 
on  printing,  which  was  carried. 

Mr.  Sutherland  presented  a memorial  of  inhabitants  of  Ger- 
mantown and  Bristol,  adopted  at  a meeting  held  without  dis- 
tinction of  party,  praying  for  the  restoration  of  the  deposites. 

He  also  presented  a memorial  from  the  cordvvainers  and  boot 
and  shoe  dealers,  adopted  at  a meeting  held  in  Independence 
Hall. 

Mr.  S.  said  he  presented  this  memorial  by  way  of  answer  to 
that  offered  by  his  colleague,  Mr.  Harper,  and  stated  that  the 


stagnation  of  business  proceeded  from  the  protracted  debate  and 
the  inflammatory  speeches  in  congress.  There  was  a sort  of 
military  process  going  on. 

The  chair  pronounced  Mr.  S.  out  of  order. 

Mr.  S.  defended  himself,  and  was  replied  to  by  Mr.  Harper . 

Mr.  Heath  presented  the  memorial  of  a meeting  of  eilizens  of 
Baltimore,  praying  the  restoration  of  the  deposites  to  the  bank 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  II.  spoke  in  support  of  the  views  of  the  memorialists. 
He  said  he  was  regarded  as  a friend  of  the  administration,  and 
he  came  here  to  act  independently.  He  declared  that  no  man 
in  this  nation  had  been  a more  pure,  sincere  and  disinterested 
friend  of  general  Jackson  than  himself,  arid  that  he  had  uniform- 
ly supported  his  measures;  but  he  was  astonished  at  the  indica- 
tions of  subserviency  which  he  saw  around  him.  He  could  put 
on  no  collar,  for  he  was  no  man’s  man;  but  it  was  bis  delibe- 
rate opinion,  that  the  executive  had  such  an  influence  that 
members  would  vote,  not  so  much  as  they  thought,  but  as  the 
executive  wished.  He  would  put  the  question  whether— if  the 
president  were  to  send  here  a message  asking  a restoration  of 
the  deposites,  his  friends  would  not  cheerfully  and  joyfully  vote 
for  their  restoration?  Would  they  not  say  “yes” — “it  is  right?” 
Indeed  they  would:  all  would:  all  true  friends  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son  would  leap  with  joy,  if  lie  would  let  go  the  purse  and  again 
surrender  the  treasury  to  congress!  [Here  the  speaker  called 
Mr.  Heath  to  order,  remarking  “that  it  was  out  of  order  to  re- 
flect ou  the  house.”]  Mr.  Heath  replied  “he  was  a new  mem- 
ber in  a legislative  body,  and  did  not  exactly  know  what,  was  in 
order,  but  he  thought  that  truth  ought  always  to  be  in  order.” 

The  speaker  presented  the  resolutions  of  eight  hundred  citi- 
zens of  Richmond,  Virginia,  in  favor  of  the  restoration  of  the 
public  deposites  to  the  bank  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Patton  called  for  the  rending  ofthe  resolutions,  and  after 
they  were  read,  Mr.  P.  said  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  state,  after 
having,  in  courtesy  to  the  memorialists,  asked  for  the  reading 
of  the  resolutions,  that  he  dissented  almost  wholly  from  the 
views  expressed  in  the  memorial.  At  another  time  he  hoped 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  lay  his  views  fully  before  the  house 
on  this  subject.  He  only  wished  now  to  say  that  he  dissented 
from  the  opinion  that  the  president  had  exercised  an  unconsti- 
tutional authority.  He  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  the  mea- 
sure of  the  president  was  unwise  and  ill-timed,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  believed  that  he  had  acted  honestly,  and  that  he  had 
done  that  which  he  had  a right  to  do,  and  which  it  was,  more- 
over, his  constitutional  duty  to  do.  In  regard  to  the  policy  of 
restoring  the  deposites  to  tlie  bank  of  the  United  States,  lie  also 
dissented  wholly  from  the  memorialists.  The  question  whether 
the  bank  should  be  rechartered,  was  in  his  opinion  inseparably 
connected  with  the  question  whether  the  deposites  should  be 
restored.  What  good  were  we  to  do  by  restoring  the  deposites, 
without  accompanying  it  with  an  assurance  that  the  hank  should 
be  rechartered.  The  dismay  and  distress  would,  in  a few 
months,  return  upon  us  with  aggravated  severity,  unless  the 
bank  felt  assured  that  its  charter  would  be  renewed.  He  saw 
no  reason,  for  his  own  part,  to  believe  that  the  bank  would  he 
rechartered.  He  believed  that  if  the  question,  whether  the 
bank  should  be  rechartered,  or  a bank  should  be  chartered, 
were  now  put  to  this  house,  there  would  he  a majority  of  this 
body  against  it.  If  the  hank  was  certainly  to  be  rechartered,  he 
would,  without  hesitation,  vote  for  the  restoration  of  the  depo- 
sites. 

On  Mr.  Patton’s  motion,  the  resolutions  were  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  Graham  presented  the  resolutions  adopted  by  a meeting 
of  citizens  of  Bertie  county,  North  Carolina,  praying  the  resto- 
ration ofthe  public  deposites,  and  representing  that  the  resolu- 
tions “were  sustained  with  considerable  ability  by  the  Mon. 
Samuel  P.  Carson,  and  adopted  without  a dissenting  voice.” 
Read  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Pinckney  presented  the  resolutions  of  a public  meeting  of 
the  citizens  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  praying  the  restoration  of  the 
deposites.  Read  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Tompkins  presented  the  following  resolutions  of  the  house 
of  representatives  ofthe  state  of  Kentucky,  viz: 

House  of  representatives , Feb.  4th,  1834. 

Resolved,  by  the  house  of  representatives,  That  the  president 
of  the  United  States,  by  causing  to  he  withdrawn  the  public 
money  from  the  place  of  safe  deposits,  where  it  had  been  made 
by  law,  and  placing  it  in  the  local  banks,  under  his  control,  of 
the  solvency  of  which  the  people  at  large  know  nothing,  and 
into  whose  affairs  their  representatives  tiave  no  right  to  exa- 
mine, has  violated  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  U.  States, 
that  he  has  assumed  a responsibility  dangerous  to  liberty,  and 
which  tends  to  the  concentration  of  all  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  chief  magistrate  ofthe  United  States. 

Resolved , That,  by  the  frequent  exercise  of  the  veto  power, 
and  that  still  more  arbitrary  and  dangerous  one  of  withholding 
bills  passed  by  both  houses  of  congress,  thereby  preventing  the 
opportunity  of  a reconsideration  by  that  body  in  the  mode  pre- 
scribed in  the  constitution  . the  president  has,  to  a great  extent, 
crippled  and  paralyzed  the  legislative  department  of  our  govern- 
ment, and,  in  some  instances,  has  prevented  the  exercise  by 
congress  of  their  essential  constitutional  rights. 

Resolved,  That  the  clerk  of  this  house  transmit  to  each  of  our 
senators  and  representatives  in  congress  copies  of  the  foregoing 
resolutions. 

Extract.  Attest:  R.  S.  TODD,  C.  II.  R. 
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Mr.  Lyon,  of  Ky.  presented  the  memorial  of  thirty-three  citi- 
zens of  Kentucky  disapproving  of  the  removal  of  the  deposites: 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Lyon,  ofKy.  also  presented  the  memorial  of  three  indivi- 
duals, who  professed  to  have  discovered  the  means  of  endless  life 
in  this  world.  They  pray  lor  a grant  of  land.  Referred  to  the 
committee  on  public  lands. 

Mr.  Sutherland  presented  a memorial  of  officers  of  the  army, 
in  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain,  praying  for  grants  of  bounty 
lands. 

Mr.  Cambrelcng  presented  a memorial  of  inhabitants  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  styling  themsel  ves  “a  portion  of  the  laboring 
classes”  of  that  city,  against  banking  institutions  and  paper  mo- 
ney. 

Mr.  Seldcn  presented  a memorial  of  sundry  wrought  iron  hinge 
manufacturers  and  smiths  of  New  York,  praying  a specific  duly 
of  three  cents  per  pound  may  be  levied  on  all  wrought  iron, 
house  or  shutter  hinges  of  the  weight  of  one  pound  or  over. 

Mr.  King,  of  Pa.  presented  four  memorials,  three  in  favor  and 
one  opposed  to  the  recharter  of  the  bank  and  to  the  restoration 
of  the  deposites. 

Mr.  Selden  presented  a petition  of' life  corporation  of  New 
York,  praying  for  the  improvement  of  the  Hudson  river,  below 
Albany. 

Mr.  Carr,  presented  a preamble  and  resolutions  of  the  legis- 
lature of  Indiana,  praying  certain  improvement  in  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  river  Ohio. 

Various  other  memorials  and  petitions  were  presented,  which 
will  be  hereafter  noticed.  The  house  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  18.  Mr.  Gorham,  from  the  committee  of  ways 
and  means,  presented  a report  of  the  minority  of  that  commit- 
tee on  the  message  of  the  president  of  the  United  States,  com- 
municating the  refusal  of  the  president  of  the  United  States 
bank  to  surrender  the  pension  fund  and  books;  which,  on  his 
motion  wa3. referred  to  a committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state 
of  the  union  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Gorham  moved  for  the  printing  of  6,000  extra  copies' — 
which  motion  lies  one  day  by  rule. 

Mr.  Adams,  of  Mass,  obtained  leave  to  offer  the  following; 
which  lies  one  day: 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  be  directed  to 
report  tathis  house  a statement  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  dis- 
allowance by  the  accounting  officers  of  the  treasury  of  a pay- 
ment made  by  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  under  instruc- 
tions from  the  commissioner  of  pensions,  referred  to  in  the  let- 
ter from  the  president  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  to  the 
secretary  of  war,  of  the  23d  of  January  last,  and  copies  of  all 
the  correspondence  between  the  war  and  treasury  departments 
and  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  relating  thereto. 

The  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Gilmer,  calling  for  information 
on  the  subject  of  the  deatli  of  Owens, in  Alabama,  coming  up — 
Mr.  Clay,  who  had  opposed  this  resolution  when  it  had  been 
iast  up,  but  for  reasons,  which  lie  assigned,  withdrew  his  oppo- 
sition. 

Mr.  Beardsley,  of  New  York,  moved  the  previous  question. 
Mr.  Hardin  asked  Mr.  B.  to  withdraw  his  motion,  but  he  re- 
fused. 

The  house  refused  to  put  the  previous  question  by  a vote  of 
ayes  98,  noes  104. 

Mr.  Hardin  then  addressed  the  house  in  an  animated  speech. 
He  was  followed  by  Messrs.  Mardis  and  Wilde. 

After  they  had  concluded,  the  resolution  was  adopted  with- 
out a dissenting  voice.  The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

“ Resolved , That  the  secretary  of  war  be  directed  to  commu- 
nicate to  this  house  all  correspondence  which  he  may  have 
had,  or  other  information  in  his  possession,  in  relation  to  the 
death  of  Hardeman  Qwen«,  a citizen  of  Alabama,  who  was 
lately  put  to  death  by  a party  of  regular  soldiers;  whether  said 
Owens  was  put  to  death  in  pursuance  of  orders  from  the  war 
department,  or  any  officer  of  the  United  States;  and  that  he  also 
communicate  to  this  house  any  correspondence  which  lie  may 
have  had,  or  other  information  in  his  possession,  in  relation  to 
any  obstructions  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  execution  of  the  pro- 
cess of  the  courts  of  Alabama,  issued  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing to  trial  those  by  whom  said  Owens  was  killed,  and  any  cor- 
respondence in  relation  to  the  removal  of  said  prosecutions  to 
the  district  court  of  the  United  States.” 

The  house  proceeded  to  consider  the  motion  of  Mr.  Polk,  of 
Tennessee,  to  commit  the  report  of  the  secretary,  on  the  re- 
moval of  the  public  deposites  from  the  bank  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  together  with  the 
following  instructions,  moved  by  Mr.  McDuffie,  of  South  Caro- 
lina: 

“To  report  a joint  resolution  providing  that  the  public  reve- 
nue, hereafter  collected,  be  deposited  in  the  bank  of  the  United 
States,  in  conformity  with  the  public  faith  pledged  in  the  char- 
ter of  said  bank.” 

And  the  following  instructions,  moved  by  Mr.  Jones,  of 
Georgia: 

“To  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  depositing  the  revenue, 
hereafter  collected,  in  all  the  state  banks  in  the  different  states 
where  the  same  is  collected,  in  proportion  to  their  respective 
capital  paid  in,  and  to  prescribe  the  terms  on  which  the  same 
shall  he  deposited;  and  to  report  by  bill  or  otherwise.” 

- Mr.  Muhlenburg,  of  Pennsylvania,  after  some  preliminary  re- 
marks on  the  length  of  time  consumed  in  the  debate,  on  the 
subject  of  the  deposites,  on  a question  in  its  nature  merely  pre- 
liminary, moved  the  previous  question. 


Mr.  Chilton  moved  a call  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Wilde  made  an  earnest  appeal  to  Mr.  Muhlenburg  to 
withdraw  his  motion,  but  he  refused. 

Mr.  Burges  made  an  appeal  to  the  same  effect,  but  Mr.  M. 
still  refused. 

The  speaker  then  decided  Mr.  Chilton’s  motion  for  a call  of 
the  house  not  to  be  in  order,  until  the  chair  should  have  first 
decided  whether  the  call  for  the  previous  question  was  second- 
ed by  a majority  of  the  house. 

Mr.  McDuffie  requested  the  chair  to  state  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  the  previous  question,  and  what  the  main  question 
would  be. 

The  chair  stated,  iti  reply,  that  the  previous  question,  if  se- 
conded by  the  house,  would  cut  off  the  instructions  moved  by 
the  gentleman  himself,  (Mr.  McDuffie),  with  the  amendment 
thereto  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  (Mr.  Jones), 
and  the  main  question  would  be  on  a simple  reference  of  the 
letter  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  relation  to  the  remov- 
al of  the  deposites,  to  the  committee  of  ways  and  means. 

Mr.  Chilton  now  took  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the 
chair  on  his  motion  for  a call  of  the  house,  which  was  debated 
at  large  for  two  hours,  and  resulted  in  the  affirmance  of  the 
speaker’s  decision,  by  yeas  and  nays  as  follows:  Yeas  115, 
nays  112. 

The  question  was  then  put  on  seconding  the  motion  for  the 
previous  question,  (which  requires  a majority,)  and  the  vote 
stood — ayes  115,  noes  109.  So  the  previous  question  was  se- 
conded. 

Mr.  Chilton  now  moved  a call  of  the  house;  but  the  motion 
was  negatived. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  then  ordered  on  the  main  question. 

Mr.  Burges  now  moved  an  adjournment,  and  asked  the  yeas 
and  nays;  which  were  taken,  and  resulted  as  follows:  Yeas  84, 
nays. 142. 

So  the  house  refused  to  adjourn. 

The  previous  question  was  then  put,  as  follows:  ilShall  the 

mabi  question  be  now  putV ’ 

Mr.  Chilto,n  renewed  his  motion  for  a call  of  the  house,  but 
the  chair  pronounced  it  out  of  order. 

The  question  was  then  taken,  and  decided  as  follows: 

YTEAS — Messrs.  John  Adams,  William  Allen,  Beale,  Bean, 
Beardsley,  Beaumont,  Jno.  Bell,  Jas.  Blair,  John  Blair,  Bockee, 
Bodle,  Boon,  Brown,  Bunch,  Burns,  Bynum,  Cambreleng,  Car- 
michael, Carr,  Casey,  Chaney,  Sami.  Clark,  Clay,  Coffee,  Con- 
nor, Cramer,  Day,  Dickerson,  Dickinson,  Dunlap,  Forester, 
Fowler,  W.  K.  Fuller,  Galbraith,  Gii.ll.ett,  Jos.  Hall,  T.  H.  Hall, 
Halsey,  Hamer,  Hnnnegan,  Joseph  M.  Harper,  Harrison,  Hath- 
away, Hawkins,  Hawes,  Henderson,  Howell,  Hubbard,  Abel 
Huntington,  Inge,  Jarvis,  Richard  M. Johnson,  Noadiah  John- 
son, Cave  Johnson,  Benjamin  Jones,  Kavanagh,  Kinnard,  Lane, 
Lansing,  Laporte,  Lawrence,  Luke  Lea,  Leavitt,  Lucas,  Lyon, 
Lytle,  A.  Mann,  J.  K.  Mann,  Mardis,  Moses  Mason,  McCarty, 
Mclntire,  McKay,  McKim,  McKinley,  McLene,  McVean,  Mil- 
ler, Henry  Mitchell,  Robert  Mitchell, 'Muhlenburg,  Murphy.  Os- 
good, Page,  Parks,  Parker,  Patterson,  D.  J.  Pearce,  Peyton, 
Franklin  Pierce,  Pierson,  Polk,  Pope,  Schenck,  Schley,  Shinn, 
Chas.  Slade,  Smith,  Speight,  Standefer,  Stoddert,  Sutherland, 
Wm.  Taylor,  Francis  Thomas,  J.  Thomson,  Turner,  Turrill, 
Vanderpoel,  Van  Houten,  Wagener,  Ward,  Wardwell,  Wayne, 
Webster,  Whallon,  C.  P.  White— 116. 

NAYS— Messrs.  J.  Q,.  Adams,  H.  Allen,  J.  J.  Allen,  C.  Allan, 
Archer,  Ashley,  Banks,  Barber,  Barnitz,  Barringer,  Baylies, 
Beatty,  James  M.  Bell,  Binney,  Briggs*  Bull,  Burd,  Burges, 
Cage,  Chambers,  Chilton,  Chinn,  Choate,  Claiborne,  W.  Clark, 
Clayfen,  Clowt^ey,  Corwin,  Coulter,  Crane,  Crockett,  Darling- 
ton, W.  R.  Davis,  Amos  Davis,  Davenport,  Deberry,  Denting, 
Denny,  Dennis,  Dickson.  Duncan,  Evans,  E.  Everett,  Horace 
Everett,  Ewing,  Felder,  Fillmore,  Foot,  Foster,  P.  C.  Fuller, 
Fulton,  Gamble,  Gholson,  Gilmer,  Gordon,  Gorham,  Graham, 
Grayson,  Grennell,  Griffin,  Ililand  Hall,  Hard,  Hardin,  J.  Har- 
per, Hazeltine,  Heath,  Hiester,  Jabez  W.  Huntington,  W.  C. 
Johnson,  Seaborn  Jones,  King,  Lay,  Lewis,  Love,  Loyall, 
Martindale,  Marshall,  John  Y.  Mason,  McComas,  McDuffie, 
McKennan,  Mercer,  Milligan,  Moore,  Patton,  Pinckney,  Plum- 
rtter,  Potts,  Ramsay,  Reed,  Rencher,  Selden,  Wm.  B.  Shepard, 
Augustus  H.  Shepperd,  William  Slade,  Sloane,  Spangler,  Wm. 
P.  Taylor,  P.  Thomas,  Tompkins,  Tweedy,  Vance,  Vinton, 
Watmough,  E.  D.  White,  F.  Whittlesey,  Elisha  Whittlesey, 
Wilde,  Williams,  Wilson,  Wise,  Young— 112.* 

*The  National  Intelligencer  says: — The  depending  question 
in  the  house  of  representatives,  upon  the  reference  to  the  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means  of  Mr.  Taney’s  reasons  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  public  deposites,  has  at  length  been  taken.  Al- 
though so  long  debated,  and  not  finally  arrived  at  but  by  the  aid 
of  the  previous  question,  the  decision  decides  nothing  but  that 
the  house  is  tired  of  the  debate,  and  does  not  chuse  to  instruct 
the  committee  of  ways  and  means  to  report  a bill  or  resolution, 
directing  the  restoration  of  the  public  deposites,  before  they 
shall  have  made  a report  upon  the  subject.  But  even  thus 
much  has  been  gained  by  the  friends  of  the  measure  of  removal, 
in  the  fullest  house  which  ever  sat  under  this  government,  by 
a majority  of  four  votes  only.  Had  the  vacant  seats. been  fuli, 
it  is  very  probable  that  even  this  majority  would  have  been 
converted  into  a minority. 

The  debate  can- only  be  considered  as  suspended,  to  be  re- 
newed on  the  first  proposition  which  shall  bring  the  question 
again  before  the  house. 
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So  the  previous  question  was  carried  by  four  votes. 

The  main  question  was  then  put,  on  referring  the  secretary’s 
fcetler  on  the  deposites  to  the  committee  of  ways  and  means, 
and  decided  by  yeas  and  nays,  in  the  affirmative,  as  follows: 
YEAS — Messrs.  John  Adams,  William  Allen,  Baylies,  Beale, 
Bean,  Beardsley,  Beaumont,  John  Bell,  James  Blair,  John  Blair, 
Bockee,  Bodle,  Boon,  Brown,  Bunch,  Burns,  Bynum,  Cambre- 
leng,  Carmichael,  Carr,  Casey,  Chaney,  Chinn,  Samuel  Clark, 
Clay,  Coffee,  Connor,  Coulter,  Cramer,  Davenport,  Day,  Dick- 
erson, Dickinson,  Dunlap,  Ewing,  Forester,  Fowler,  W.  K. 
Fuller,  Galbraith,  Gholson,  Gillell,  Gilmer,  Joseph  Hall,T.  H. 
Hall,  Halsey,  Hamer,  Hannegan,  J.  M.  Harper,  Harrison,  Hath- 
away, Hawkins,  Hawes,  Henderson,  Howell,  Hubbard,  Abel 
Huntington,  Inge,  Jarvis,  R.  M.  Johnson,  Noadiah  Johnson, 
Cave  Johnson,  Seaborn  Jones,  Benjamin  Jones,  Kavanagh, 
King,  Kinnard,  Lane,  Lansing,  Laporte,  Lawrence,  Lea,  Lea- 
vitt, Loyal,  Lucas,  Lyon,  Lytle,  Abijah  Mann,  jr.  J.  K.  Mann, 
Mardis,  John  Y.  Mason,  Moses  Mason,  McCarty,  McIntyre, 
McKay,  McKitn,  McKinley,  McLene,  McVean,  Miller,  H. 
Mitchell,  Robert  Mitchell,  Muhlenburg,  Murphy,  Osgood,  Page, 
Parks,  Parker,  Patton,  Patterson,  D.  J.  Pearce,  Peyton,  Frank- 
lin Pierce,  Pierson,  Plummer,  Polk,  Pope,  Schenck,  Schley, 
Selden,  Shinn,  Charles  Slade,  Smith,  Speight,  Standefer,  Stod- 
dert,  Sutherland,  William  Taylor,  William  P.  Taylor,  Francis 
Thomas,  Thomson,  Turner,  Turrill,  Vanderpoel,  Van  Houten, 
Wagener,  Ward,  Wardwell,  Wayne,  Webster,  Whallon,  C.  P. 
White— 130. 

NAYS— Messrs.  J.  &.  Adams,  Heman  Allen,  John  J.  Allen, 
C.  Allan,  Archer,  Ashley,  Banks,  Barber,  Barnitz,  Barringer, 
Bates,  Beatty,  James  M.  Bell,  Binney,  Briggs,  Bull,  Burd,  Bur- 
ges, Cage,  Chambers,  Chilton,  Choate,  Claiborne,  Wm.  Clarke, 
Clayton,  Clowney,  Corwin,  Crane,  Crockett,  Darlington,  War- 
ren R.  Davis,  Amos  Davis,  Deberry,  Deming,  Denny,  Dennis, 
Dickson,  Duncan,  Evans,  Edward  Everett,  Horace  Everett, 
Felder,  Fillmore,  Foot,  Foster,  Philo  C.  Fuller,  Fulton,  Gamble, 
Gordon,  Gorham,  Graham, Grayson,  Grennell,  jr.  Griffin,  Hiland 
Hall,  Hard,  Hardin,  James  Harper,  Hazeltine,  Heath,  Heister, 
J.  W.  Huntington,  W.  C.  Johnson,  Lay,  Lewis,  Love,  Martin- 
dale,  Marshall,  McComas,  McDuffie,  McKennan,  Mercer,  Mil- 
ligan, Moore,  Pinckney,  Potts,  jr.  Ramsay,  Reed,  Rencher,  W. 
B.  Shepard,  Aug.  H.  Shepperd,  William  Slade,  Sloane,  Spang- 
ler, P.  Thomas,  Tompkins,  Tweedyj  Vance,  Vinton,  Wat- 
mough,  E.  D.  White,  Frederick  Whittlesey,  Elisha  Whittlesey, 
Wilde,  Williams,  Wilson,  Wise,  Young — 98. 

Mr.  Jones,  of  Georgia,  asked  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
house  to  offer  a resolution  for  the  instruction  of  the  committee 
of  ways  and  means.  Refused. 

On  motion,  the  house  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  19.  After  other  business,  the  bill  to  render 
permanent  the  present  mode  of  supplying  the  army,  &c.  was 
read  a third  time,  and  an  animated  debate  on  its  details  follow 
ed.  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Vq.nce  supported,  and  Messrs.  Wilde 
and  McKay  opposed  the  hill,  and  several  others  took  part  in  the 
discussion.  The  bill  was  recommitted,  but  without  particular 
instructions. 

The  fortification  bill  next  came  up.  It  appropriates  $900,000 
to  different  works.  It  was  opposed  by  Mr.  McDuffie  and  others, 
on  the  ground  that  the  old  works  should  be  finished  before  new 
ones  were  begun,  &.c.  Mr.  Polk  explained — and  lie  and  others 
supported  the  bill.  The  house  adjourned  without  coming  to 
any  decision. 

Thursday,  Feb.  20.  Mr.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  after  some  ap- 
propriate remarks,  and  in  reference  to  the  interment  of  the  re- 
mains of  the  late  Mr.  Wirt,  proposed  that  the  house  should 
adjourn,  that  the  members  might  attend  the  funeral  ceremony. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  S.  C.  inquired  if  the  house  had,  in  any  previous 
instance,  adjourned  on  account  of  the  death  of  any  individual 
not  a member  of  its  body? 

Mr.  Mason  said,  he  could  not  speak  as  to  any  such  precedent , 
The  question  was  then  taken,  and  the  house  adjourned. 

EARLY  PAPER  MAKING  IN  AMERICA. 

We  have  been  permitted  by  a friend,  to  copy  the  fol- 
lowing curious  account  of,  perhaps,  the  oldest  paper  mill 
built  in  America.  A mill  however  was  built  near  Phi- 
ladelphia, if  not  previously,  soon  after  that  which  is 
mentioned  below.  The  condition  of  being  required  to 
make  140  reams  of  brown  paper,  and  sixty  reams  of 
printing  paper  in  the  first  fifteen  months,  will  make  the 
people  of  the  present  generation  smile — many  mills  now 
making  more  paper  in  a single  day. 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

In  the  secretary’s  office  kept  in  the  state  house  in  Bos- 
ton, in  the  court  record  for  1730,  page  154,  is  recorded 
an  act  for  the  encouragement  of  erecting  the  first  paper 
mills,  built  in  New  England,  passed  Sept  13,  1728, 
granting  a patent  unto  Daniel  Henchman,  Gillam  Phil- 
lips, Benjamin  Faneuil,  Thomas  Hancock  and  Henry 
Dering,  for  the  sole  manufacturing  of  paper  for  ten 
years,  on  the  following  conditions,  viz: 

In  the  first,  fifteen  months  to  make  one  hundred  and 
forty  roams'  brown  paper,  and  sixty  reams  of  printing 
paper.  - 


The  second  year  to  make  fifty  reams  of  writing  ditto 
in  addition  to  the  first  mentioned  quantity. 

The  third  year  and  afterwards  yearly,  to  make  twen- 
ty-five reams  of  a superior  quality  of  writing  paper,  in 
addition  to  the  former  mentioned,  that  the  total  annual 
produce  of  the  various  qualities  not  to  be  less  than  500 
reams  a year. 

The  act  passed  both  houses,  and  signed  by 

WILLIAM  BURNETT,  governor. 

The  aforementioned  proprietors  erected  a small  paper 
mill  in  Milton,  (now  county  of  Norfolk)  on  a site  adjoin- 
ing Neponsit  river,  near  the  lower  bridge  usually  called, 
where  the  salt  water  flows  and  stops  it,  six  hours  every 
twenty-four.  What  number  of  years  the  original  pro- 
prietors carried  it  on,  is  now  not  known.  Their  master 
workman’s  name  was  Henry  Woodman,  an  Englishman; 
he  married  in  Milton,  and  left  children,  two  daughters; 
Abigail  and  Rebekah,  in  early  part  of  life  [I]  have  often 
seen.  The  paper  mill  having  been  stopt  for  some  time, 
was  eventually  sold  to  Mr.  Jeremiah  Smith,  who,  for 
want  of  workmen,  was  prevented  making  any  use  of  it. 
In  1760,  the  business  was  again  revived  by  James  Boies, 
of  Boston,  having  procured  a paper  maker  from  a Bri- 
tish regiment  then  stationed  in  Boston,  by  the  name  of 
Hazelton,  who  obtained  a furlough  long  enough  to  set 
the  mill  to  work,  there  being  an  American  paper  maker, 
Abijah  Smith,  who  assisted  him,  then  living  in  Milton, 
a decent  workman,  who  continued  at  the  business  until 
an  advanced  age.  On  the  regiment  which  Hazelton  be- 
longed to  being  ordered  to  Quebec,  the  commander-in- 
chief would  not  permit  him  to  remain  behind,  and  on  the 
plains  of  Abraham,  when  the  brave  Wolf  fell,  he  receiv- 
ed a mortal  wound,  and  died  in  a few  weeks  after;  thus 
a short  interval  took  place  ere  a Mr.  Richard  Claike,  an 
Englishman,  arrived  from  New  York,  and  again  set  the 
mill  at  work.  He  was  undoubtedly  the  best  acquainted 
with  the  paper  making  business  of  any  European  that 
ever  made  his  appearance  here,  taking  the  whole  toge- 
ther; [and]  he  made  the  most  of  the  moulds  he  had  occa- 
sion for:  some  few  years  after  he’d  a son,  George  Clarke, 
aged  about  19  or  20  years,  [who]  came  over,  and  was 
also  a likely  man  and  good  workman. 

Thus  sir,  I’ve  endeavored  to  give  you  a general  ac- 
count of  the  commencement  of  our  business,  which  I 
wish  may  afford  you  some  satisfaction.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  paper  mill  first  built  in  Milton,  was  pre- 
vious to  any  this  side  Philadelphia,  if  not  the  first  in 
America;  but  that’s  a circumstance,  [I]  presume  you  could 
easily  ascertain  by  your  connexion  in  that  quarter.  Any 
thing  further  you  may  wish  to  know  respecting  the  ori- 
gin, and  in  my  power,  you  may  freely  command,  from 
Your  humble  servant,  JOHN  BOIES. 

Capt.  Jhnasa  Fuller,  Milton. 

BANKS-THE  CURRENCY,  &c.  &c. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

We  hear  a great  deal  about  monopolies  and  monopolists.  It 
is  a little  remarkable,  however,  that  those  who  speak  the  most 
against  these  are  most  disposed  to  encourage  some  of  them. 
Thus  we  learn  that  one  of  the  deposite  banks  at  Boston,  the 
Commonwealth  hank,  is  chiefly  o.wned  by,  or  under  the  imme- 
diate direction  of  the  collector  of  that  port,  and  his  family,  with 
a few  other  holders  of  office  under  the  United  States;  and 
we  have  seen  it  stated  that  not  one  share  belongs  to  a political 
opponent. 

Then  there  is  the  deposite  bank  at  New  York,  the  Manhat- 
tan, incorporated  under  the  pretence  of  supplying  the  city  with 
wholesome  water,  but  rendered  into  a banking  institution;  and, 
foreign  stockholders  being  allowed  to  vote,  the  direction  of  this 
bank,  we  are  told,  is  really  in  the  hands  of  a British  nobleman, 
the  marquis  of  Caermathen.  But  it  is  urged  as  an  offence 
against  the  bank  of  the  United  States  that  foreigners  hold  stock 
in  that  institution,  though  without  the  right  of  voting. 

We  might  mention  several  other  banks  which  are  like  con- 
ditioned in  being  really  under  the  command  of  a single  man, 
and  most  of  them  are  subject  to  the  influence  of  five  or  six 
persons.  It  is  not  pretended  that,  on  this  account,  they  are  the 
worse  managed;  but  it  is  the  nature  of  all  such  establishments  to 
run  into  “monopolies,”  and,  perhaps,  it  is  best  that  they  should, 
to  preserve  steadiness  in  their  proceeds,  and  to  prevent  embar- 
rassments, both  to  the  banks  and  the  people;  for  not  many  per- 
sons have  a “saving”  knowledge  of  the  currency. 

Resolutions  have  passed  the  house  of  representatives  of  Ken- 
tucky, 53  to  A 1 , condemning  the  removal  of  the  public  deposite* 
from  t he  bank  of  the  United  States,  nnd  instructing  the  senators 
and  representatives  of  that  state,  in  congress,  to  use  their  in- 
fluence to  icstore  the  public  moneys  to  their  lawful  depository. 
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A bill  to  establish  a state  bank,  which  had  for  some  Time 
been  depending  in  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  lias  been 
finally  rejected. 

The  Philadelphia  papers  say  that  the  Salem  banking  company 
is  to  be  reinstated  arid  go  on  with  its  operations. 

The  stockholders  of  the  Girard  (depositej  bank  at  Philadel- 
phia are  called  to  meet  on  the  17th  proximo,  in  relation  to  the 
government  deposites;  and  the  stockholders  of  the  Western 
bank,  of  Philadelphia, -(which  bank  refused  to  join  the  other 
banks  of  that  city  as  to  a restoration  of  the  deposites),  are  call- 
ed by  the  directors,  to  leave  their  names,  with  an  expression  of 
their  opinions  on  that  subject. 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  says— We  have  been 
able  to  collect  from  various  scraps  published  in  the  papers  which 
have  access,  to  the  returns  of  the  United  States  bank,  that  on 
the  1st  February  the  aggregate  of  its 

Loans  Was  $54,842,973 

Government  deposites  ......  3,070,561 

Total  of  deposites 9,781,873 

January  1st,  the  same  items  stood  as  follows— 

Loans  ........  $54,911,461 

Government  deposites 4,230,509 

Total  deposites  ......  10,965,375 

The  same  paper  states  that  large  arrivals  of  specie  were  ex- 
pected from  France,  and  that  many  of  the  stocks  had  risen  con- 
siderably, withiu  a short  period.  It  may  be  that  the  “money 
market”  is  getting  easier  by  the  great  reductions  of  all  sorts  of 
business;  but  this  will  only  change  the  classes  of  persons  op- 
pressed for  the  want  of  money.  For  instance,  another  New 
York  paper  observes— We  are  happy  to  learn  that  the  subscrip- 
tion to  buy  bread  for  those  who  are  willing,  but  unable  to  pro 
cure  work  about  our  slips,  &c.  goes  on  well.  Upwards  of  800 
loaves  have  been  distributed,  which  number  will  sustain  as 
many  men  24  hours. 

It  is  denied  that  “there  is  any  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
government  to  refuse  to  receive  in  payment  of  duties,  &c.  the 
orders  of  branches  on  the  mother  bank.” 

THE  PRESSURE. 

The  New  York  city  papers  say  that  the  bills  of  the  safety  fund 
banks  are  at  2£  per  cent,  discount.  This  depreciated  value  is 
rather  on  account  of  the  instant  and  severe  demand  for  money, 
than  in  a distrust  of  the  ability  of  these  banks:  but  at  Cincinna- 
ti, (as  a private  letter  says),  the  bills  of  the  Ohio  banks,  in  ge- 
neral, not  depositable  in  that  city,  are  at  from  4 to  5 per  cent, 
discount,  and  we  regret  to  learn  that  several  banks  in  that  state 
were  much  embarrassed.  These  institutions,  in  Ohio,  it  has 
oftentimes  been  mentioned  to  us,  were  latterly  managed  with 
much  circumspection. 

Mr.  Harper,  one  of  the  representatives  in  congress  from  Phi- 
ladelphia, on  the  19th  inst.  addressed  a note  to  the  editors  of  the 
“National  Intelligencer,”  saying— “In  the  remarks  which  I 
made  in  the  house  of  representatives  on  Monday  last,  at  the 
time  I presented  the ‘memorial  of  the  boot  and  shoemakers,  and 
shoe  dealers,  of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,’  as  publish- 
ed in  your  paper  of  this  morning,  I am  made  to  say,  that  ‘it  was 
usual  at  this  season,  to  have  contracts  for  the  building  of  from 
1,200  to  1,500  houses,’  &c.  This  is  an  error  of  the  reporter. 
What  I did  say  was,  that  it  was  usual  to  build  from  1,200  to 
1,500  houses  in  the  course  of  the  year,  in  Philadelphia.  That 
this  was  the  season  at  which  many  of  the  contracts  were  enter- 
ed into;  and  from  information  derived  about  ten  days  ago,  from 
a person  engaged  in  building,  he  stated  that  he  knew  of  but  a 
single  contract  now  made  for  the  approaching  season.” 

Up  to  the  10th  inst.  on  the  authority  of  the  “Atlas,”  there  had 
been  forty-five  commercial  failures  in  the  rich  city  of  Boston — 
and  many  more  in  the  neighboring  commercial  and  navigating 
towns. 

We  are  much  pleased  to  see  the  following  paragraph  in  the 
newspapers,  with  respect  to  the  affairs  of  Messrs.  S.  &.  M.  Al- 
len— 

Messrs.  S.  & M.  Allen,  of  New  York,  have  resumed  pay- 
ments, and  are  again  proceeding  in  their  business.  A card, 
signed  by  Robert  Lenox,  Isaac  Lawrenee,  Gideon  Lee,  Corne- 
lius Heyer,  John  Adams  and  James  G.  King,  of  New  York, 
certifies  that  the  statements  and  accounts  of  Messrs.  Allen,  after 
full  allowances  for  losses  on  Pennsylvania  and  other  stocks, 
show  them  to  be  possessed  of  nett  available  assets,  beyond  their 
total  liabilities,  of  more  than  five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

And  the  “New  York  Commercial  Advertiser”  says — 

“It  affords  us  very  great  satisfaction  to  announce  that  our 
friends,  Messrs.  S.  & M.  Allen,  have  resumed  their  payments, 
and  are  now  proceeding  in  their  business.  They  have  been 
enabled  to  do  this  by  the  liberal  and  timely  assistance  of  the 
bank  of  the  United  States— to  the  conduct  of  which  institution, 
from  long  and  extensive  acquaintance  with  it,  we  are  authoris- 
ed to  say,  they  bear  the  warmest  testimony  of  their  approba- 
tion. They  also  desire  to  express  their  gratitude  to  the  bank, 
for  its  effectual  assistance  in  the  present  emergency.” 

A statement  of  the  affairs  of  Mr.  Knower  has  been  published, 
and  we  are  glad  to  find  that  it  shews,  as  we  expected,  a large 
surplus  of  means  to  meet  all  his  obligations,  in  ordinary  times. 
His  whole  liabilities  are  given  at  560,000  dollars,  and  his  means 
at  960,000. 

It  is  said  of  several  offices  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States, 
that  they  have  remonstrated  against  the  direction  of  the  parent 


bank  to  reduce  their  discounts;  but  if  the  bank  shall  draw  in  a 
million  and  a quarter  of  dollars  (1,250,000)  monthly,  its  debts 
will  not  be  more  than  collected  in  the  whole  period  ‘allowed  by 
its  charter  to  do  business — the  period  being  in  1838,  of  two  years 
after  the  limits  of  the  charter  to  do  new  business,  as  a bank. 

Merchandise,  of  every  description,  we  believe,  is  of  very  dull 
sale,  though  offered  at  much  reduced  prices.  The  products  of 
the  farmers  have  fallen  much  in  value. 

The  Lowell  (Mass.)  Journal  has  the  following  paragraph: 
“We  learn  with  regret,  almost  approaching  to  horror,  that 
many  of  tlje  directors  and  stockholders  of  the  factories  in  this 
town,  are  upon  the  point  of  deciding  to  stop  the  mills.  The 
effect  upon  thousands  of  our  people  will  be  indescribable.  La- 
borers of  every  class,  and  artisans  of  every  trade  must  go,  they 
know  not  whither,  to  seek  in  vain  for  subsistence,  and  all  the 
inhabitants  who  depend  upon  them  again  for  support  will  be 
left  destitute  of  means  to  obtain  their  daily  bread.  Others  of 
the  stockholders,  and  especially  the  agents  and  superintendents, 
are  desirous  of  preventing  this  annihilation  of  the  laboring  in- 
terests, by  reducing  the  rates  of  wages  so  low,  that  they  would 
feel  justified  in  continuing  to  manufacture  for  the  present, 
though  no  doubt  can  exist,  for  a moment,  that  it  would  be  safer 
and  better  for  them  on  many  accounts,  to  stop  at  once.  Com- 
mon humanity  will  pray,  that  the  result  of  their  deliberations 
may  be  favorable  to  the  poor.” 

The  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser  says — A manufactur- 
er from  Hartford  has  just  informed  us  that  several  houses  in  that 
city  and  vicinity  had  discharged  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of 
their  workmen— and  that  he  has  daily  applications  from  men 
who  pave  been  obtaining  a dollar  and  a half  a day,  saying, 
“will  you  not  give  me  employment  at  fifty  cents  a day?  I have 
sustained  my  family  a week  on  one  dollar,  and  I need  it  to  buy 
bread.” 

The  commission  merchants  of  this  city  are  now  refusing  to 
give  their  acceptances  on  property  put  into  their  hands,  and  the 
moment  this  becomes  general,  nine-tenths  of  the  manufacturers 
must  stop. 

Letters  are  published  from  the  interior  of  New  York  sayiqg 
the  banks  were  generally  stopping  their  discounts,  except  the 
office  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  at  Utica. 

The  new  member  of  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
King,  of  Georgia,  made  the  following  admissions  in  his  late 
speech  in  that  body: 

He  said— “The  measures  of  the  administration  have,  for  the 
present,  cut  off,  or  choked  up,  many  of  the  sources  from  which 
the  wants  of  the  merchants  have  been  too  liberally  supplied. 
There  is  a panic  in  the  community,  which,  for  the  present,  de- 
stroys all  confidence  in  our  domestic  trade  and  exchanges. 
The  fixed  property,  and  all  property  for  domestic  use  and  con- 
sumption, have  depreciated,  partly  as  an  incident  to  a fallen 
market  upon  exports;  but  largely  owing  to  the  shock  upon  our 
monetary  system.  Again,  a large  curtailment  in  the  usual  means 
of  supply,  may  be  found  in  the  withdrawal  from  circulation  of 
the  amount  of  the  government  deposites.  These  may  be  con- 
sidered as  taken  from  circulation,  and  withdrawn  from  the  uses 
to  which  they  have  heretofore  been  appropriated.  The  bank  of 
the  United  States  cannot  discount  upon  them,  because  it  has 
them  not  to  discount  upon.  The  state  banks  cannot,  or  w ill 
not  discount  upon  them,  because,  whilst  the  debate  on  the  re- 
moval continues,  the  deposites  do  not  constitute  a fund  upon 
which  they  can  safely  rely.  This  state  of  things,  sir,  must  con- 
tinue to  a certain  extent,  at  least,  until  this  uncertainty  ceases, 
and  some  measure  decided  on,  to  give  stability  to  our  monetary 
system,  and  restore  confidence  in  the  domestic  trade  of  the 
country.” 

DEATH  OF  W?LL1AM  WIRT. 

From  the  National  Intelligencer  of  Feb.  19. 

Died,  about  meridian,  yesterday,  in  this  city,  William  Wirt, 
esq.  aged  about  62  years. 

In  him  his  family  have  lost  all  that  can  be  lost,  in  one  among 
the  most  tender,  devoted,  and  enlightened  of  husbands  and 
fathers. 

Of  all  who  witnessed  the  strong  and  heart  endeared  ties 
which  this  event  has  sundered,  there  lives  not  one  but  must 
sympathise,  from  his  inmost  soul,  with  the  amiable  and  exem- 
plary wife,  who  at  once  imparted  and  partook  the  purest  and 
highest  enjoyments  of  conjugal  union,  and  who  is  now  to  see  a 
premature  grave  open  to  receive  the  mortal  remains  of  him 
who  was  the  source  and  the  object  of  the  hallowed  affections 
by  which  that  union  was  cemented  and  embellished— with 
children,  to  whom  the  hand  is  now  cold  and  motionless,  which 
but  yesterday  led  them,  with  paternal  solicitude  and  unerring 
aim,  through  the  paths  of  human  science,  in  all  the  intricacies 
of  which  the  exercises  of  studious  youth,  and  the  sustained  ap- 
plication of  mature  years,  had  instructed  him,  and  which  his 
genius  had  illustrated:  to  those  children,  the  eloquent  tongue, 
though  not  yet  mute  to  grateful  memory,  no  longer  speaks,  in 
living  accents,  precepts  of  wisdom,  morality  and  piety,  so  late- 
ly enforced  by  the  example,  and  adorned  by  the  life  and  man- 
ners of  a Christian,  a scholar  and  a gentleman. 

His  country,  indeed,  has  lost  a citizen,  whose  talents  and 
virtues,  always  adequate  to  the  highest  tasks  of  public  service, 
were  always  devoted,  with  unflinching  patriotism,  to  his  coun- 
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\ry’s  good:  but  to  that  country  he  has  left  an  inheritance  in  the 
“extended  fame  which  will  perpetuate  his  name  with  the  en- 
during monuments  of  the  age  and  land  in  which  he  lived. 

His  .professional  brethren  must  largely  participate  all  the 
causes  of  profound  regret,  both  general  and  particular,  that  can 
affect  either  communities  or  individuals:  Lamenting  him  as  a 
brother,  whom  in  life  they  loved  with  brotherly  affection,  arid 
admired  as  theornament  of  their  profession;  they  have  lost  no 
time  in  evincing  their  alacrity  to  manifest  their  respect  to  his 
memory;  and  will,  doubtless,  follow  out  the  first  promptings  of 
a spontaneous  and  all  pervading  sentiment,  and  give  unequivo- 
cal and  lasting  tokens  of  the  sincerity  and  depth  of  their  affec- 
tion, their  admiration  and  their  regret. 

TRIBUTE  OF  RESPECT. 

At  a meeting  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  officers  of  the  court,  at 
the  court  room  in  the  capitol,  on  Tuesday  the  18th  instant,  the 
Sion.  B.  F,  Butler,  attorney  general  of  the  United  States,  was 
called  to  the  chair,  and  the  lion.  John  Sergeant  was  appointed 
secretary:  whereupon 

Mr.  Webster  rose  and  addressed  the  chair  as  follows: 

It  is  announced  to  us  that  one  of  the  oldest,  one  of  the  ablest, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  this  bar,  has  depart- 
ed this  mortal  life.  William  Wirt  is  no  more!  He  has  this 
day  closed  a professional  career,  among  the  longest  and  the 
most  brilliant,  which  the  distinguished  members  of  the  profes- 
sion in  the  United  Stales  have  at  any  time  accomplished.  Un- 
sullied in  every  thing  which  regards  professional  honor  and  in- 
tegrity, patient  of  labor,  and  rich  in  those  stores  of  learning, 
which  are  the  reward  of  patient  labor  and  patient  labor  only; 
and  if  equalled,  yet  certainly  allowed  not  to  be  excelled,  in  fer- 
vent, animated  and  persuasive  eloquence,  he  has  left  an  exam- 
ple, which  those  who  seek  to  raise  themselves  to  great  heights 
of  professional  eminence,  will,  hereafter  emulously  study. 
Fortunate,  indeed,  will  be  the  few,  who  shall  imitate  it  suc- 
cessfully! 

As  a public  man,  it  is  not  our  peculiar  duty  to  speak  of  Mr. 
Wirt  here.  His  character,  in  that  respect  belongs  to  his  coun- 
try, and  to  the  history  of  his  country.  And,  sir,  if  we  were  to 
speak  of  him  in  his  private  life,  and  in  his  social  relations,  all 
we  could  possibly  say  of  his  urbanity,  his  kindness,  the  faith- 
fulness of  his  friendships,  and  the  warmth  of  his  affections, 
would  hardly  seem  sufficiently  strong  and  glowing  to  do  him 
justice,  in  the  feeling  and  judgment  of  those  who,  separated, 
now  forever  from  his  embraces,  can  only’  enshrine  his  memory 
in  their  bleeding  hearts.  Nor  may  we,  sir,  more  than  allude  to 
that  other  relation,  which  belonged  to  him,  and  belongs  to  us 
all;  that  high  and  paramount  relation,  which  connects  man 
with  his  maker!  It  may  be  permitted  us,  however,  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  recording  his  name,  as  one  who  felt  a deep  sense  of 
religious  duty,  and  who  placed  all  his  hopes  of  the  future,  in 
the  truth  and  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

But  our  particular  ties  to  him  were  the  ties  of  our  profession. 
He  was  our  brother,  and  he  was  our  friend.  With  talents, 
powerful  enough  to  excite  the  strength  of  the  strongest,  with  a 
kindness  both  of  heart  and  of  manner  capable  of  warming  and 
winning  the  coldest  of  his  brethren,  he  has  now  completed  the 
term  of  his  professional  life,  and  of  his  earthly  existence,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  high  respect  and  cordial  affections  of  us  all. 
Let  us,  then,  sir,  hasten  to  pay  to  his  memory  the  well  deserv- 
ed tribute  of  our  regard.  Let  us  lose  no  time  in  testifying  our 
sense  of  our  loss,  and  in  expressing  our  grief,  that  one  great 
light  of  our  profession  is  extinguished  forever. 

Mr.  Webster  concluded  by  submitting  the  following  resolu- 
tions, which  were  read,  and  unanimously  adopted,  viz. 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  bar  feel,  with  deep  sensi- 
bility, the  loss  which  the  profession  and  the  country  have  sus- 
tained, in  the  death  of  William  Wirt,  a member  of  this  bar, 
and  heretofore  for  many  years,  attorney  general  of  the  United 
States. 

Resolved,  That  we  cherish  the  highest  respect  for  the  profes- 
sional learning  of  the  deceased,  for  his  varied  talent  and  ability, 
for  the  purity  and  uprightness  of  his  professional  life,  and  for 
the  amiable  and  excellent  qualities  which  belonged  to  him  as  a 

man. 

Resolved,  That,  to  testify  these  sentiments,  we  will  wear  the 
usual  badge  of  mourning  for  the  residue  of  the  term. 

Resolved,  That  a committee  be  appointed  to  ofier  to  his  be- 
reaved and  afflicted  family,  the  condolence  and  sympathy  of 
his  brethren  of  the  bar;  and  to  request  that  he  may  be  interred 
in  the  city  of  Washington,  and  that  his  professional  brethren 
be  permitted  to  raise  a suitable  monument  to  his  memory. 

Resolved,  That  Mr.  Southard  be  requested  to  pronounce  a 
discourse,  before  the  bar,  upon  the  professional  character  and 
virtues  of  Mr.  Wirt,  at  such  time,  during  the  present  term,  as 
may  suit  his  convenience. 

Resolved,  That  the  attorney  general  do  move  the  court  that 
these  resolutions  be  entered  on  the  minutes  of  their  proceed- 
ings. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  by  the  chair  to 
compose  the  committee  ordered  by  the  fourth  resolution:  Mr. 
Swann,  Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  Webster,  Mr.  Clay , Mr.  Southard , Mr. 
Sergeant,  Mr.  Peters. 

SUPREME  COURT  UNITED  STATES. 

Wednesday,  February  19,  1834. 

On  the  opening  of  the  court,  the  hon.' B.  F.  Butler,  attorney 
general  of  the  United  States,  thus  addressed  the  court: 


“Your  honors  are  probably  aware  that  the  same  sad  event 
which  yesterday  occasioned  the  untimely  adjournment  of  the 
court,  was  immediately  followed  by  a special  meeting  of  the 
bar.  I have  been  charged  by  that  meeting,  with  the  duty  of 
bringing  its  proceedings  to  the  notice  of  the  court,  and  with  your 
permission  will  now  read  them.” 

[Mr.  Chief  Justice  assenting,  the  attorney  general  then  read 
the  proceedings,  and  thus  resumed.] 

“The  court  will  have  perceived,  from  the  paper  which  has 
been  rqad,  that  the  duly  of  commemorating,  in  a formal  dis- 
course, the  professional  character  and  virtues  of  Mr.  Wirt,  has 
been  specially  assigned  to  a distinguished  member  of  this  bar. 
Were  it  not  for  this  becoming  and  appropriate  arrangement,  I 
might  be  tempted  to  give  utterance  to  my  high  admiration  of  tbe 
talents,  attainments  and  virtues  of  our  illustrious  brother,  and 
to  the  sorrow  with  which,  in  common  with  every  other  member 
of  the  bar,  I mourn  over  his  removal  from  this  scene  of  his  use- 
fulness and  fame.  Such  an  attempt,  however,  would  be  an  in- 
delicate, if  not  an  improper  encroachment  upon  a province 
which  now  belongs  exclusively  to  another.  And  it  therefore 
only  remains  that  I should  ask,  in  the  name  of  the  assembled 
bar— and  in  reference  to  such  a man  as  William  Wirt,  1 feel 
that  I may  add— in  the  name  of  the  whole  legal  profession  of 
our  extended  country— that  this  humble  tribute  to  ability  and 
worth— this  faint  but  sincere  expression  of  deep  regret— be  in- 
corporated in  the  records  of  this  court.” 

To  which  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  thus  replied — 

“The  court  received  intelligence  of  the  afflicting  event  which 
has  produced  the  meeting  of  the  bar.  and  the  application  just 
made,  with  those  emotions  it  was  but  too  well  calculated  to 
excite.  I am  sure  I utter  the  sentiment  of  all  my  brethren, 
when  I say  we  participate  sincerely  in  the  feelings  expressed 
from  the  bar.  We  too,  gentlemen,  have  sustained  a Joss  it  will 
be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  repair.  In  performing  the  ar- 
duous duties  assigned  to  us,  we  have  been  long  aided  by  the  di- 
ligent research  and  lucid  reasoning  of  him  whose  loss  we  unite 
with  you  in  deploring.  We  too,  gentlemen,  in  common  with 
you,  have  lost  the  estimable  friend  in  the  powerful  advocate. 

“Most  readily  do  we  assent  to  the  motion  which  lias  been 
made.” 

Whereupon,  the  said  proceedings  were  spread  upon  the  re- 
cords of  the  court,  together  with  the  following  entry: 

“It  having  been  announced  that  Mr.  William  Wirt,  a gen- 
tleman of  this  bar,  highly  distinguished  for  his  learning  and  ta- 
lents, departed  this  life  yesterday  in  this  city — 

“ Resolved , That  the  judges  of  this  court  will  wear  the  usual 
badge  of  mourning  during  the  residue  of  the  term,  in  token  of 
their  respect  and  regard  for  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  and  of 
their  deep  sense  of  this  afflicting  event.” 

From  the  National  Intelligencer  o f February  20. 

A great  man  has  been  taken  from  amongst  us— the  scholar, 
the  orator,  the  profound  jurist,  the  able  statesman  and  honest 
man.  A man  whom  genius  and  virtue  unaided  by  adventitious 
circumstances,  combined  to  raise  to  the  proudest  eminence.  A 
giantin  intellect,  and  upright  as  he  was  able — never  dazzled  by 
power,  or  deluded  by  ambition — great  without  pretension,  good 
without  pretence,  and  benevolent  without  ostentation — a Chris- 
tian without  bigotry,  a man  without  reproach.  He  stood  forth 
a glorious  example  of  the  combination  of  genius,  with  the 
highest  moral-and  social  excellence— a bright  model  of  public 
purity  and  private  worth. 

Such  was  William  Wirt. 

To  know  him,  as  the  public  knew  him,  by  his  writings  and 
his  speeches,  was  to  admire  and  honor  him— to  know  him  per- 
sonally, was  to  esteem — to  know  him  at  home,  in  his  domestic 
circle,  was  to  love  him. 

The  nation  has  lost  a man,  whose  place  will  not  soon  be 
filled— his  friends  have  sustained  a loss,  which  can  never  be 
repaired.  Adieu,  great,  noble,  virtuous  spirit.  The  heart  which 
now  bleeds  for  thy  loss,  and  which  has  often  thrilled  at  thy 
eloquence  and  warmed  at  thy  goodness,  may  grow  cold  with 
agej  but  never  shall  be  effaced  from  it  tbe  impression  of  thy 
kindness,  nor  Jove  and  admiration  for  the  loftiness  and  beauty 
of  thy  public  and  private  character.  The  head  which  now  dic- 
tates this  feeble  tribute  to  thy  memory,  may  be  blenched  by  the 
suns  of  many  summers,  but  never  can  we  hope  to  know  again 
thy  like.  Adieu— and  may  the  pure  spirit  which  has  been  so 
severely  bruised,  but  never  bowed  by  afflictions  here,  have 
found  a fit  resting  place,  with  kindred  spirits,  in  a better  world. 


The  Baltimore  county  and  city  courts,  and  bar,  have  passed 
resolutions  on  the  decease  of  Mr.  Wirt  in  a full  and  kind  feeling 
for  the  memory  of  his  private  and  professional  character,  and  or- 
dered that  a tablet  shall  be  procured  and  set  up  in  the  court 
room,  to  be  dedicated  to  the  deceased.  Another  resolution  ap- 
points John  P.  Kennedy,  e sq.’to  pronounce  a public  address, 
commemorative  of  the  virtues  of  Mr.  Wirt,  &c.  The  chief 
judge,  Archer,  presided^at  the  meeting,  and  Revcrdy  Johnson t 
esq.  acted  as  secretary. 


ANONYMOUS  LETTERS! 

The  “Globe”  of  the  14th  instant,  says — 

The  following  is  given  to  the  public  as  a specimen  of  the 
means  that  are  resorted  to  by  the  friends  of  the  bank  to  force  a 
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restoration  of  the  deposites.  Similar  letters,  we  are  informed, 
are  sent  constantly  by  the  mails,  not  only  to  the  president,  but 
to  those  of  his  confidential  friends  who  are  known  to  accord 
with  him  in  the  steps  which  have  been  taken  to  prevent  a re- 
charter  of  the  bank: 

New  York,  February  9,  1834. 
•Andrew  Jackson,  president  of  the  United  States,  fyc. 

Sir — This  is  to  inform  you  that  I,  one  of  a number  of  young 
men  of  this  city  who  have  conspired  your  death,  unknown  to 
my  colleagues,  write  this  to  warn  you  of  this  plot — not  from 
any  intention  to  benefit  you  thereby,  but  solely  for  the  good  of 
my  country — a step,  which  influenced  as  We  are,  by  sentiments 
•of  pure  patriotism,  myself  and  associates  have  deemed  advisa- 
ble for  the  welfare  of  our  much  abused  country.  I recommend 
you  to  revoke,  as  soon  as  practicable,  all  the  opinions,  declara- 
tions and  proclamations  which  have  emanated  from  you  re- 
lative to  the  rechartering  of,  and  removing  the  public  deposites 
from  the  United  States  bank.  The  alternative  will  most  as- 
suredly be  your  certain  death. 

******** 

Three  of  our  number,  elected  by  chance,  will  proceed,  in  the 
course  of  the  present  month,  to  the  capital,  there  to  put  in  exe- 
cution the  design  entrusted  to  their  hands.  Even  should  one 
attempt  fail,  do  not  think  to  escape,  for  we  are  firmly  resolved  to 
free  our  country  from  the  hands  of  a despot.  To  conclude — 
“Beware  the  Ides  of  March.” 

To  gen.  Andrew  Jackson,  president  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

I am  very  sorry  to  inform  that  if  the  deposites  are  not  replac- 
ed, and  the  bank  of  the  United  Slates  is  not  rechartered,  by  the 
4th  of  March  next,  you  will  be  a dead  man  by  the  15th  day  of 
March,  1834.  Now,  my  dear  sir,  I hope  you  will  act  wisely, 
and  recharter  the  said  bank,  for  if  you  do  not,  the  United  States 
will  lose  one  of  her  best  presidents  and  generals  that  has  been 
known  in  America.  There  has  been  a private  meeting  held, 
and  the  plan  is  all  laid  out  for  doing  the  above  mentioned.  I 
am  a signer  of  the  above  meeting,  but  I could  not  engage  in 
such  a thing  before  I acquainted  your  honor  of  the  above  plan. 

Your  humble  servant,  A DEMOCRAT. 

[The  above  letter  is  post  marked  Philadelphia,  February  8.] 

[confidential.] 

Philadelphia,  February  Wi,  1834. 
Sir — The  writer  of  this  anonymous  communication  feels  it 
his  duty  to  apprize  you,  that  it  is  seriously  contemplated  by  a 
few  individuals  in  this  city,  to  adopt  measures  lor  the  diabolical 
purpose  of  ASSASSINATING  the  venerable  chief  magistrate 
of  our  union. 

A.  J.  Donelson,  esq.  Washington,  D.  C. 

We  know  not  which  most  to  be  astonished  at — the  folly  of 
writing,  or  that  of  publishing  the  preceding  letters.  They  are  a 
clumsey  manufacture.  Look  at  that  signed  “A  Democrat.”  It  is 
as  if  from  a rascal  that  had  entered  into  a conspiracy  to  assassi- 
nate the  president  of  the  U.  States  “by  the  15th  ofMarch,1834,” 
but  who  calls  him  “dear  sir”  and  speaks  of  him  as  “one  of  the 
best  presidents  and  generals  that  has  been  known  in  America.” 
The  thing  is  not  only  supremely  ridiculous,  but  indecent — in  its 
publication.  If  the  truth  could  be  ascertained,  it  would  surely 
appear  that  these  infamous  letters  have  been  written  either  in 
idle  folly,  or  by  certain  shavers,  or  others,  who  are  fattening  on 
the  blood  of  the  productive  part  of  the  people,  to  irritate  and 
keep  alive  the  warm  feelings  of  the  president;  for  though  no 
other  than  a perfect  A.S.S.  would  expect  to  deter  Aim  from  his 
course  by  means  like  these — such  means  may  increase  prevail- 
ing excitements,  and  make  bad  worse;  and  the  worse  for  the 
people,  the  better  for  the  shavers. 

This  publication  will  make  us  a laughing  stock  in  Europe — 
not  because  such  letters  were  written,  but  on  account  of  their 
insertion  in  the  official  paper  of  the  government.  It  is  a shame — 
and  a libel  upon  the  American  people.  Ed.  Reg. 

— @ ©+«•— 

THE  VIRGINIA  RESOLUTIONS. 

The  Virginia  legislature  has  at  length  disposed  bfthe  deposite 
question,  which  has  engaged  its  attention  for  some  time  past. 
The  preamble  and  resolutions,  as  amended  by  the  senate,  were 
finally  adopted  by  the  house  on  Tuesday  last.  They  were  as 
follows: 

Whereas,  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia  deem  it  of  the  ut- 
most importance,  that  the  power  to  control  the  public  revenue 
should  be  made  to  abide  in  practice,  where  it  has  been  invested 
by  the  constitution,  in  the  immediate  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  of  the  states  in  congress  assembled;  and  all  experience 
of  the  practical  operation  of  governments  has  proved,  that  arbi- 
trary assumptions  of  power  by  them,  or  any  officer  of  them,  if 
silently  acquiesced  in,  become  precedents  for  further  and  still 
greater  acts  of  usurpation:  therefore, 

1.  Resolved  by  the  general  assembly.  That  the  recent  act  of  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  exerting  a control  over  the  pub- 
lic deposites,  by  causing  them  to  be  withheld  and  withdrawn, 
on  his  own  responsibility, from  the  United  States  bank,  in  which 
they  had  been  ordered  to  be  placed  by  the  act  of  congress  char- 
tering the  said  bank,  is,  in  the  judgment  of  the  general  assem- 
bly, a dangerous  and  alarming  assumption  of  power  by  that  offi- 
cer, which  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned. 


2.  Resolved,  That  while  the  general  assembly  will  ever  b'e 
ready  to  sustain  the  president  in  the  exercise  of  all  such  powers 
as  the  constitution  has  confided  to  him,  they  nevertheless,  can- 
not but  regard  with  apprehension  and  distrust,  the  disposition 
to  extend  his  official  authority  beyond  its  iust  and  proper  limits, 
which  he  has  so  clearly  manifested  in  his  recent  interference 
with  the  treasury  department  of  the  federal  government,  in  the 
exercise  of  a sound  discretion  which  congress  has  confided  to 
the  head  of  that  department  alone. 

3.  Resolved,  That  our  senators  in  congress  be  instructed,  and 
our  representatives  requested  to  use  their  best  exertions  to  pro- 
cure the  adoption,  by  congress,  of  proper  measures  for  restoring 
the  public  moneys  to  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  or,  at  least, 
for  causing  them  to  be  deposited  therein  for  the  future,  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  and  stipulation  of  the  act  of  congress  charter- 
ing the  said  bank;  if  at  the  time  of  their  action  on  the  subject, 
the  said  bank  be,  in  their  opinion,  a safe  depository  of  the  pub- 
lic treasure;  and  to  use  their  best  efforts  to  prevent  the  bank  of 
the  United  States  from  being  rechartered. 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  general  assembly  cannot  recognize  as 
constitutional  the  power  which  has  been  claimed  by  congress  to 
establish  a United  States  bank,  because,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
general  assembly,  as  they  have  heretofore  solemnly  declared, 
that  power  is  not  given  to  congress  by  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

5.  Resolved,  That  the  general  assembly  do  not  intend  by  the 
declaration  of  their  opinion  in  regard  to  the  unconstitutionality 
of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  to  qualify,  or  in  any  manner 
to  impair  the  force  of  their  disapprobation  of  the  withholding 
and  withdrawing  of  the  public  deposites. 

6.  Resolved,  That  the  governor  of  the  commonwealth  be  re- 
quested to  transmit  a copy  of  these  resolutions  to  each  of  our 
senators  and  representatives  in  the  congress  of  the  U.  States. 

The  Richmond  Whig,  in  noticing  the  passage  of  the  resolu- 
tions, says— 

“The  question  was  debated  with  great  zeal.  Amendments 
were  offered  to  each  resolution,  and  all  of  them  debated  with 
great  warmth.  The  substitute  [being  the  resolutions  inserted 
above]  finally  passed  by  a large  vote.  The  several  votes  fur- 
nish an  accurate  estimate  of  the  relative  strength  of  parlies, 
being  upon  an  average,  more  than  two  and  an  half  to  one.” 

— - ■ 

GREAT  MEETING  AT  NEW  YORK. 

We  gave  in  the  last  Register  some  account  of  the  great 
meeting  of  merchants  and  dealers  held  at  the  Exchange,  in  New 
York,  and  promised  to  make  a record  of  the  proceedings.  They 
are  as  follows: 

At  a meeting  of  the  signers  of  the  memorial  of  merchants  and 
others,  held  at  the  Merchant’s  Exchange,  February  11th,  1834 — 
On  motion,  Jonathan  Goodhue , esq.  was  chosen  chairman, 
and  John  P.  Stagg  appointed  secretary. 

James  G.  King,  esq.  from  the  committee  of  delegates,  made 
the  following 

report: 

The  delegation  appointed  by  the  signers  of  the  memorial  of 
the  merchants,  traders,  dealers  and  others,  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  to  present  the  same  to  congress,  beg  leave  respectfully  to 
report  to  their  constituents,  that  upon  their  arrival  in  Washing- 
ton they  waited  on  the  representatives  in  congress  from  this 
city,  and  on  the  senators  from  the  state  of  New  York,  with  a 
view  of  requesting  their  aid  and  co-operation  in  properly  intro- 
ducing to  their  respective  houses  the  memorial  they  had  in 
charge.  Believing  it  to  be  of  primary  importance,  considering 
the  unbelief  expressed  as  to  the  existing  commercial  distress, 
that  the  individual  presenting  such  memorial  should  declare,  in 
his  place  in  congress,  his  full  and  implicit  reliance  upon  the 
truth  of  its  averment,  and  his  perfect  acquiescence  in  its  con- 
clusion, they  proposed  to  Mr.  C.  W.  Lawrence,  who,  from  his 
large  participation  in  the  prosperity  of  New  York,  whose  com- 
mercial interests  he  was  especially  relied  upon  for  upholding, 
to  be  their  organ  in  the  house  of  representatives  in  this  design; 
however,  your  delegation  regret  to  say,  they  were  disappointed, 
as,  after  time  for  consideration,  Mr.  Lawrence  declined  present- 
ing the  memorial  in  the  manner  proposed.  The  senior  members 
of  the  city  representation  in  congress  were  not  requested  to  act, 
as  their  sentiments,  frankly  made  known  at  the  time,  were  to- 
tally at  variance  with  those  of  the  memorial,  which  was  also  a 
matter  of  serious  regret  to  your  delegation,  inasmuch  as  these 
gentlemen  were  likewise  intimately  connected  with  the  com- 
mercial classes  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

Your  deputation,  thus  situated,  afforded  a singular  spectacle 
to  the  national  legislature.  In  presenting  a memorial  declaring, 
with  a moderation  beyond  all  cavil,  the  existing  state  of  com- 
mercial distress,  and  embodying  the  deliberate  views  of  experi- 
enced and  intelligent  merchants  upon  a subject  of  vital  import- 
ance to  them  and  to  the  nation,  they  were  obliged  to  forego  the 
service  of  the  only  mercantile  man  sent  from  the  city  to  con- 
gress; and  were  glad  to  find  in  the  junior  member  of  congress 
from  the  city,  (Mr.  Selden),  himself  not  connected  with  the 
mercantile  class,  except  by  enlarged  and  liberal  views,  a ready 
and  efficient  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  their  wishes.  While 
your  delegation  acknowledges,  at  the  hands  of  the  other  repre- 
sentatives from  the  city,  all  proper  courtesies  and  civilities,  they 
must  award  to  Mr.  Selden  the  highest  praise  for  his  manly  and 
able  co-operation,  which  was  not  the  less  effective  in  congress, 
as  your  delegation  aver,  ffom  being  made  in  despite  of  those 
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considerations,  which  were  deemed  paramount  by  his  col- 
leagues; and  it  is  proper  to  add,  that  those  colleagues  thought 
it  right  to  vote  against  such  a reference  of  the  memorial  as  had 
been  deliberately  preferred  by  your  delegation. 

By  Mr.  Wright,  from  this  state,  the  memorial  was  presented 
in  the  senate,  in  satisfactory  terms,  and,  considering  that  he  had 
so  recently  promulgated  such  opposite  opinions,  your  delega- 
tion deSire  to  award  him  their  thanks. 

Your  delegation  also  waited  upon  the  president  of  the  United 
Slates,  by  appointment,  and  was  received  with  that  courtesy 
for  which  he  is  distinguished;  and  in  a long  interview,  after  ex- 
plaining the  actual  state  of  commercial  affairs  in  this  city,  and 
declaring,  in  explicit  but  respectful  terms,  as  the  result  of  the 
experience  and  best  judgment  of  our  commercial  men,  that  a 
national  bank  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  proper  regulation 
of  paper  currency  as  now  established,  and  upon  which  the 
whole  business  of  the  country  was  based,  they  received  from 
him  the  most  decided  assurance  of  the  entirely  opposite  views 
entertained  by  himself,  and  the  most  unqalified  declarations, 
that  in  no  event  would  he  ever  consent  to  restore  the  deposites, 
or  to  recharter  the  bank  of  the  United  States;  that  he  was  de- 
termined to  make  the  experiment  of  carrying  on  the  fiscal  con- 
cerns of  the  nation  through  the  state  banks  until  the  expiration 
of  the  United  States  bank  charter;  and,  if  the  experiment  failed, 
some  scheme  might  be  devised  of  collecting  and  depositing  the 
revenue,  without  the  intervention  of  any  moneyed  institution. 

The  president  held  out  no  expectation  of  the  establishment, 
at  present,  of  any  national  bank,  but  added,  that  he  felt  great 
sympathy  for  the  New  York  mercantile  distress,  for  the  mer- 
chants had  honorably  and  punctually  performed  all  their  en- 
gagements to  the  government,  with  unparalleled  fidelity. 

Your  delegation  then  waited  upon  the  vice  president,  but  from 
official  engagements  he  was  at  that  time  unable  to  hold  any 
converse  with  thena  upon  the  subject  of  their  mission;  but  at 
another  moment,  to  a portion  of  your  delegation,  the  vice  pre- 
sident expressed  similar  views  and  determinations  to  those  ma- 
nifested by  the  president. 

Your  delegation  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Taney,  and  de- 
rived from  him  a full  confirmation  of  their  conclusions  resulting 
from  what  had  passed  during  their  visit  to  Washington.  In  con- 
clusion, your  delegation  regret  to  say  that  it  is  their  sincere  con- 
viction that  nothing  is  intended  to  be  done  by  the  government 
for  the  present;  that  no  plan  is  under  its  consideration  for  the 
future,  in  respect  to  a national  bank;  that  the  administration  is 
determined  not  to  recharter  the  present  United  States  bank  un- 
der any  possible  modifications,  nor  to  propose  any  new  bank; 
and  instead  thereof,  to  rely  upon  state  institutions,  until  hard 
money  can  be  made  to  supersede  the  actual  paper  currency  of 
. the  country. 


James  G.  King, 

James  Boorman, 
Charles  H.  Russell, 
John  A.  Stevens, 

R.  C.  Cornell, 

D.  W.  C.  Olyphant, 
Ja3.  W.  Otis, 


Elbert  J.  Anderson, 
P.  Perit, 

Joseph  Kernochan, 

S.  S.  Howland, 

G.  S.  Robbins, 

J.  Crumby, 

T.  W.  Gale. 


On  motion  of  Samuel  Ward,  esq.  Resolved,  That  the  report 
be  accepted  and  the  committee  be  discharged. 

On  motion,  it  was  unanimously  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of 
this  meeting  be  presented  to  the  delegates  to  Washington,  lor 
the  able  and  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  copfided  to  them. 

On  motion  of  Charles  H.  Russell,  esq.  it  was  unanimously 
Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  presented  to  the 
honorable  Dudley  Selden,  for  the  prompt  manner  in  which  he 
presented  our  memorial,  and  for  the  ability  with  which  he  en- 
forced its  object,  and  that  this  expression  of  our  feelings  be 
conveyed  to  him  by  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  this  meeting. 

On  motion  of  John  A.  Stevens,  esq.  the  following  resolutions 
were  unanimously  adopted: 

1.  Resolved,  as  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  that  there  is  en- 
ergy, ability,  integrity  and  property,  sufficient  to  this  community 
to  carry  it  through  the  present  unparalleled  sufferings  and  im- 
pending evils,  ultimately,  to  safety  and  prosperity. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  commercial  community  in  this  crisis 
must  rely  for  their  preservation  on  their  own  energies,  on  mu- 
tual forbearance  and  assistance,  and  that  this  emergency  calls 
for  a calmness,  liberality  and  firmness,  equal  to  its  severity;  and 
that  on  these  means,  and  through  them  on  the  restoration,  as 
far  as  practicable,  of  public  confidence,  this  community  must 
now  depend. 

3.  Resolved,  That  with  a view  to  the  objects,  and  to  the  im- 
portance of  combining  mercantile  influence  and  opinions  for 
commercial  and  not  for  party  ends,  and  by  the  exercise  of  this 
influence,  to  ameliorate  present  distress  and  to  avert  future 
evils,  that  a union  committee  of  twenty-five  persons  be  now 
appointed,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  confer  with  committees  of 
the  state  and  national  banks,  with  a view  to  produce  that  en- 
tire concert  and  harmony  of  action,  essential  to  enable  them  to 
afford  the  greatest  possible  relief  to  the  community. 

4.  Resolved,  That  this  comittee  be  further  instructed  to  adopt 
immediate  measures,  by  a union  of  the  chamber  of  commerce 
and  the  board  of  trade,  or  by  such  other  measures  as  they 
may  deem  expedient,  to  constitute  a general  organ  of  commer- 
cial sentiments  and  opinions,  in  order,  by  concert  and  unani- 
mity of  action,  to  secure  to  this  great  mercantile  community  a 
just  and  proper  influence. 

5.  Resolved,  That  the  committee  endeavor  to  procure  from 
the  state  legislature,  an  expression  more  in  accordance  with  the 


present  opinions  of  its  constituents,  than  those  recently  adopt- 
ed by  it,  on  the  subject  of  the  removal  of  the  deposites  and  of  a 
national  bank. 

6.  Resolved,  That  this  committee  have  power  to  appoint  de^ 
legates  to  proceed  to  Washington,  Albany,  and  other  cities,  if 
thought  advisable,  to  further  the  objects  of  their  appointment;, 
and  generally  to  adopt  such  measures  as  may  be  deemed  ex- 
pedient in  this  crisis  of  the  public  good. 

In  pursuance  of  the  above  resolutions,  the  following  persons 
were  appointed  and  constitute  the  union  committee: 

Albert  Gallatin,  James  G.  King, 

Jonathan  Goodhue,  G.  G.  Howland, 

John  Haggerty,  Nathaniel  Weed, 

James  Boorman,  John  W.  Leavitt, 

James  Brown,  David  Lee, 

Rufus  L.  Lord,  Fanning  C.  Tucker, 

Isaac  Carow,  Elbert  J.  Anderson, 

John  G.  Coster,  Francis  Olmsted, 

Thomas  Brooks,  Charles  H.  Russell, 

Hubert  Van  Wagener,  E.  G.  Faile, 

Joseph  Kernochan,  Philip  Hone, 

John  A.  Stevens,  John  P.  Stagg, 

D.  W.  C.  Olyphant. 

On  motion,  Resolved,  That  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
delegates  with  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting,  be  published  in 
all  the  daily  papers,  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

JONA.  GOODHUE,  chairman. 

John  P.  Stagg,  secretary. 

[After  the  adjournment  of  the  above  meeting,  (the  most  im- 
posing, taking  numbers  and  character  into  estimation,  ever  held 
in  the' United  Stales),  on  going  forth  to  the  street,  the  New 
York  American  says — “An  assemblage  much  more  numerous 
than  that  within,  was  found  patiently  awaiting  to  be  inform- 
ed of  the  proceedings  in  the  exchange.  To  this  end,  Mr.  P. 
Hone  being  called  for,  placed  himself  on  one  of  the  stone 
piers  of  the  exchange  steps,  and  read  in  a clear  and  audible 
voice,  to  between  five  and  six  thousand  persons,  the  report  and 
resolutions  adopted  within.  They  were  received  throughout 
with  the  same  expressions  of  feeling  as  wfere  manifested  in  the 
first  instance;  and  when,  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Hone  proposed 
three  cheers  for  Dudley  Selden,  a shout  long  and  loud  went 
forth  from  the  assembled  thousands.  Mr.  Redwood  Fisher  then 
addressed  a few  sensible  and  practical  remarks  to  the  audience 
respecting  the  project  now  put  lorth  by  the  government,  of  a 
metallic  currency,  and  its  inevitable  tendency  to  depress  in- 
dustry, to  change  all  the  relations  of  property,  and  to  induce 
universal  distress.  Mr.  Fisher  concluded  with  asking  those 
present  to  say,  whether  they  were  in  favor  of  such  an  experi- 
ment? No  single  voice  said  ay.”] 

~~m  “ 

THE  PENSION  FUND. 

IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  FEBRUARY  11. 

Mr.  Polk,  from  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  reported 
“a  bill  to  describe  the  mode  of  paying  pensions  heretofore 
granted  by  the  United  States,”  accompanied  by  a detailed  re- 
port, as  follows: 

The  committee  of  ways  and  means,  to  whom  was  referred 
the  message  of  the  president  of  the  United  Slates  of  the  4th  of 
February,  1834,  with  the  accompanying  documents  communi- 
cating to  congress  the  refusal  of  the  bank  of  the  United  State3 
to  deliver  over  to  the  order  of  the  secretary  of  war,  the  books, 
papers  and  funds,  connected  with  the  disbursements  to  be  made 
under  the  act  of  June,  1832,  entitled  “an  act  supplementary  to 
the  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  surviving  officers  and  soldier*  of 
the  revolution:” 

REPORT 

That  they  have  given  to  the  subject  all  the  consideration 
which  its  importance  demands,  as  well  from  its  intrinsic  cha- 
racter as  from  the  class  of  most  meritorious  persons  whose  in- 
terests may  be  affected  by  the  delay  which  may  take  place  in 
the  payment  of  the  sums  respectively  due  to  them,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  refusal  of  the  bank  of  the  United  Slates,  to  de- 
liver Over  the  funds  heretofore  provided  by  law  for  their  pay- 
ment, together  with  the  books  and  papers  connected  with  its 
disbursement. 

The  bank,  by  the  appointment  of  the  secretary  of  war,  has 
heretofore  been  the  disbursing  agent  of  the  government,  under 
the  act  of  June,  7,  1832,  “for  the  relief  of  certain  surviving  of- 
ficers and  soldiers  of  the  revolution.”  Inordinary  circum- 
stances, all  disbursing  officers  are  responsible  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  the  duty  assigned  them,  and  are  removable 
by  the  executive.  This  control  over  them  has  been  deemed 
essential  to  the  correct  performance  of  their  duty,  as  well  as  to 
the  just  security  of  the  public  interests.  The  bank,  however, 
under  the  act  of  June,  7th,  1832,  claims  to  be  the  disbursing  of- 
ficer of  the  government  independent  of  the  appointment  of  the 
executive,  to  hold  the  office  by  law,  and  to  be  beyond  the 
power  of  removal  by  the  executive  authority.  Such  a claim, 
to  be  supported,  should  he  clearly  established,  as  it  is  at  va- 
riance with  the  general  principles  of  the  constitution  and  laws. 

The  committee,  on  an  examination  of  the  documents  accom- 
panying the  president’s  message,  find  that  an  order  was  given 
by  the  commissioner  of  pen-ions— which  order  was  authorised 
by  the  secretary  of  war,  tor  removing  from  the  bank  of  the  U. 
States  and  its  branches,  to  the  local  banks  of  deposite,  at  places 
where  such  local  banks  had  been  selected,  the  books,  papers 
and  funds  relating  to  the  execution  of  the  act  of  June  7th,  1832. 
With  this  requisition  the  bank  has  declined  a compliance,  on 
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the  ground  that  the  bank  is  constituted  by  law  the  agent  for 
making  payments  under  the  act  of  1832,  and  that  the  secretary 
of  war  has  consequently  no  right  to  transfer  these  duties  to  any 
other  agent. 

The  question  is,  therefore,  one  of  authority  between  one  of 
the  departments  of  the  government  and  the  bank  of  the  United 
States,  in  which  the  bank  has  undertaken  to  retain  tire  money 
and  other  property  of  the  government,  until  some  measure, 
legislative  or  judicial,  can  be  adopted  whereby  the  authority  of 
the  executive  over  the  public  money  and  property,  and  the 
right  claimed  by  the  bank  to  retain  them,  can  be  determined, 
and  provision  made  for  their  ultimate  disposition. 

The  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  bank  has  taken  a 
position,  and  set  up  a claim  to  the  possession  of  the  funds, 
books  and  papers  in  question  which  cannot  be  supported.  The 
opinion  of  the  attorney  general,  communicated  by  the  president, 
contains  a history  of  the  agency  of  the  bank  iri  the  payment  of 
pensions,  and  of  claims  under  the  act  of  1832,  and  also  a full, 
and  as  the  committee  think,  a correct  view  of  the  law  of  the 
case.  To  this  opinion  they  refer,  as  greatly  diminishing  their 
labors  on  this  part  of  the  subject.  It  is  conceded  that,  by  va- 
rious legislative  enactments,  direct  and  indirect,  the  bank  was 
constituted  the  disbursing  agent  for  paying  invalid  and  revolu- 
tionary pensioners  prior  to  and  under  the  act  of  March  18,  1818. 
The  secretary  of  war  has  given  no  direction  for  the  change  of 
this  agency,  and  the  bank  remains  as  it  was,  the  disbursing  of- 
fic  er  for  the  payment  ofpensions  under  these  laws.  But  the  case 
is  otherwise  under  the  act  of  June  7,  1832.  Under  that  act,  the 
bank  was  not,  by  the  terms,  or  any  fair  construction  of  the  law, 
constitued  the  disbursing  agent  for  paying  the  annuities  which 
it  granted.  That  act  is  supplementary  to  the  act  “for  the  re- 
lief of  certain  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army  of  the  revolu- 
tion,” passed  May  , 15,  1828.  These  two  acts  form  part  of  the 
same  system.  The  act  of  1832  has  reference  to  that  of  1828, 
and  the  phraseology  of  both  is  nearly  identical.  They  provide 
for  making  payments  to  the  surviving  officers  and  soldiers  of 
the  revolutionary  army,  in  consideration  of  services,  and  the 
sums  to  be  paid  are  denominated  pay;  and  before  any  payments 
can  be  made  under  any  of  these  laws,  if  the  persons  claiming 
their  benefit  are  already  receiving  pensions  under  former  laws, 
such  pensions  are  required  to  be  relinquished.  No  wounds  are 
required  to  entitle  a man  to  this  “monthly  pay”  as  they  are 
agreeably  to  the  system  of  the  invalid  pension  laws;  nor  is  po- 
verty essential  to  this  aid,  as  it  is  under  the  acts  of  March  18, 
1818,  and  the  act  of  May  1,  1820,  supplementary  thereto.  But 
the  whole  claim  seems  to  be  placed  on  the  ground  of  services, 
and  in  consideration  of  them  the  “annuity”is  given  andreceiv- 
ed.  The  execution  of  both  these  acts  was  confided  to  the;se-- 
cretary  of  the  treasury,  and  that  officer  was  authorised  to  cause 
the  payments  to  be  made  at  such  times  and  places  as  he  thought 
proper. 

The  act  of  1828,  provides  “.that  the  pay  allowed  by  this  act 
shall  under  the  direction  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  be, 
paid  to  the  officer  or  soldier  entitled  thereto,  or  to  their  au- 
thorised attorney,  at  such  places  and  days  as  said  secretary  may 
direct .”  The  act  of  1832,  provides  “that  the  pay  allowed  by  this 
act  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  be 
paid  to  the  officer,  non-commissioned  officer,  musician  or  private 
entitled  thereto,  or  his  or  their  authorised  attorney,  at  such 
places  and  times  as  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  may  direct .” 
And  both  acts  contain  a permanent  appropriation  of  the  sums 
necessary  to  carry  them  into  effect.  The  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury under  the  authority  given  by  thd  act  of  1828,  has  caused 
the  payment  to  be  made  at  the  treasury,  directly  to  the  indivi- 
duals entitled.  1'he  bank  never  had  any  agency  whatever  un- 
der this  law,  nor  is  it  known  to’the  committee  that  they  ever  in- 
terposed any  claim  to  make  these  payments.  It  is  very  clear 
that  if  the  payments  under  the  act  of  1828,  could  be  made  at 
the  treasury,  or  at  such  other  place  as  the  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury might  direct,  without  the  intervention  of  the  bank  as  the 
disbursing  agent,  so  could  the  payments  under  the  act  of  1832 
be  made  in  a like  manner,  had  the  execution  of  the  act  of  1832 
remained  with  the  secretary  of  the  treasury.  The  execution  of 
this  act  was,  however  by  a joint  resolution  of  June  28th,  1832, 
devolved  upon  the  secretary  of  war,  and  the  duties  which  the 
act  required  to  be  performed  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
were  “transferred  to  the  secretary  of  war.”  The  secretary  of 
war  was,  by  this  resolution,  clothed  with  the  same  authority  to 
make  payments  to  those  entitled  under  the  act  of  1832,  at  such 
times  and  places  as  he  might  direct,  as  was  previously  pos- 
sessed by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury.  In  whatever  mode  the 
payments  could  have  been  made  by  the  treasury  department 
previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  of  June  28th,  1832, 
in  the  same  mode  they  can  be  made  at  the  war  department 
after  the  adoption  of  the  resolution.  The  whole  business  then 
was  to  be  done  under  the  “direction”  of  the  secretary  of  war, 
and  the  payments  made  at  such  iltimes  and  places ” as  he  may 
direct.  It  will  not  lie  disputed  that  the  words  of  the  law'  confer 
upon  the  secretary  of  war  a general  supervisory  authority  over 
the  payments  to  be  made  tinder  it.  They  authorise  the  pay- 
ments to  be  made  whensoever,  wheresoever  and  by  whomso- 
ever the  secretary  may  direct.  If  the  secretary  were  to  direct 
the  payments  to  be  made  at  the  treasury,  (as  bv  law  he  has  a 
clear  right  to  do),  it  surely  cannot  be  maintained  that  an  agent 
of  the  bank  must  stand  by  to  receive  the.  money  arid  pass  it 
over  to  those  entitled.  It  surely  cannot  be  contended  that  the 
money  is  not  properly  disbursed,  unless  it  first  pass  through  the 
hands  of  the  bank. 


If  the  secretary  of  war  thinks  the  convenience  of  those  entitled 
to  pay  under  this  act,  or  the  public  interest  requires  that  places 
of  payment  should  be  designated  where  there  are  no  branches  of 
the  United  States  bank,  may  the  bank  by  refusing  to  establish  an 
agency  at  such  places,  (and  there  is  no  law  requiring  them  to 
do  so),  defeat  the  contemplated  arrangement.  It  appears  to 
the  committee,  that  the  power  confided  to  the  secretary  of  wrar, 
to  designate  times  and  places  of  payment,  necessarily  includes 
the  authority  to  select  the  persons  who  are  to  act  as  agents  in 
making  the  payments,  as  without  such  authority,  the  power  to 
direct  the  times  and  places  of  payment  would  be  wholly  nuga- 
tory. 

The  committee  are  of  opinion,  that  upon  no  correct  principles 
can  the  bank  claim  the  legal  right  to  make  these  payments — 
either  in  their  character  of  commissioners  of  loans,  or  as  dis- 
bursing agent  of  the  government.  The  charter  does  not  confer 
on  the  bank  the  right  of  being  in  all  cases  the  agent  for  the  pay- 
ment of  pensions.  It  reserves  to  congress  the  power  to  impose 
on  the  bank  the  duty  which  was  before  performed  by  the  com- 
missioners of  loans,  and  as  those  commissioners,  at  the  date  of 
the  bank  charter,  performed  the  duties  of  agents  for  paying  the 
invalid  pensions,  the  reservation  in  the  charter  authorised  con- 
gress to  impose  that  duty  on  the  bank.  But  congress  may,  or 
may  not,  at  its  own  pleasure,  exercise  the  power  it  has  thus 
reserved.  The  bank  can  have  no  right  to  demand  its  exercise. 
The  charter,  therefore,  in  this  respect,  confers  no  right  on  the 
bank.  It  merely  reserves  to  congress  the  power  to  impose  a 
duty,  and  the  duty  of  the  bank,  in  this  particular,  cannot  be 
more  extensive  than  the  laws  passed  subsequently  to  the  charter 
shall  be  found  to  reqhire  ofit.  The  act  ofthe  3d  ofMarch,  1817, 
made  it  the  duty  of  the  bank  to  pay,  as  agent,  the  pensions 
which  before  that  time  were  paid  by  the  commissioners  of  loans; 
but  it  does  not  require  that  all  pensions  afterwards  created 
shall  be  paid  in  like  manner  by  the  bank.  Its  provisions  are 
expressly  confined  to  the  duties  which  were  then  performed 
by  the  commissioners  of  loans,  and  no  allusion  is  made  in  the 
law  to  pensions  which  indy  afterwards  be  created.  The  act  of 
1818  directs  the  pensions  which  it  gave  to  be  paid  in  the  same 
manner  as  pensions  to  invalids  bad  before  that  time  been  paid, 
and  it  is  by  virtue  of  this  provision  that  the  bank  pays  the  pen- 
sioners under  this  law.  But  this  act,  like  that  of  1817,  makes 
no  general  provision  on  the  subject  of  paying  pensions.  It  di- 
rects the  manner  in  which  the  particular  pensions  it  created 
should  be  paid,  but  it  does  nothing  more. 

From  this  statement  it  appears  that  the  duty  of  pension  agent 
has  been  imposed  on  the  bank  by  law,  in  those  cases  where  the 
pensions  were  given  by  the  act  of  1818,  or  by  some  previous  act 
of  congress.  But  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  bank  to  act  as  pen- 
sion agent  in  relation  to  pensions  created  since  the  law  of  1818, 
unless  some  subsequent  act  of  congress  has  imposed  that  duty 
on  it. 

If  then  it  be  assumed  that  the  payments  under  the  act  of 
1832,  are  to  be  regarded  as  pensions,  yet  the  bank  would  not  be 
bound  to  take  upon  itself  that  duty,  unless  it  was  required  of  it 
by  act  of  congress.  For  it  is  not  enough  that  new  pensions  are 
created — there  must  also  be  some  law  directing  the  bank  to  act 
as  agent  in  paying  them;  otherwise  the  bank  can  be  nothing 
more  than  a voluntary  agent,  at  liberty,  therefore,  to  surrender 
their  trust  whenever  they  think  proper. 

But  there  is  no  pretence  that  the  law  or  resolution  of  1832 
contains  any  direction  that  the  bank  should  act  as  agent  in  pay- 
ing these  claims.  There  is  no  reference  in  the  law  to  any 
former  act  of  congress  from  which  such  an  inten  tion  can  be  in- 
ferred, even  by  the  most  strained  and  forced  construction;  and, 
therefore,  if  these  payments  be  considered  pensions,  in  the  legal 
sense  in  which  the  word  is  used  in  the  acts  of  congress,  yet  the 
duty  of  paying  them  has  not  been  imposed  on  the  bank,  and 
they  were  not  bound  to  perform  the  duty,  unless  they  supposed 
it  to  be  their  interest  to  do  so. 

There  is  another  point  of  view  in  which  the  subject  presents 
itself,  and  which  it  is  believed  is  still  more  important,  and  that 
is  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  bank.  They  do  not  claim  the 
books,  papers  and  funds,  as  belonging  to  them.  These  are 
confessedly  the  property  of  the  government.  But  they  claim 
the  right  to.  retain  the  possession  of  them,  not  from  any  interest 
which  they  have  in  them,  for  this  is  disavowed,  but  merely  that 
they  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed.  This  is 
certainly  a novel  pretension,  and  it  is  believed  is  now  for  the 
first  time  asserted  by  a corporation,  at  least  in  the  U.  States. 
By  the  constitution,  the  execution  of  the  laws  is  confided  to 
the  executive. 

The  allegation  of  the  bank,  as  contained  in  the  letter  of  the 
president  of  the  bank  of  January  23,  1834,  that  “it  is  no  justifi- 
cation to  the  bank,  to  obey  any  other  authority,”  (than  con- 
gress), “for  if  it  pays  money  or  transfers  money,  without  the  au- 
thority of  congress,  its  accounts  may  be  disallowed  by  the  ac- 
counting officers,”  does  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee, 
deserve  to  be  seriously  considered  or  refuted.  It  is  imposible 
to  conceive  upon  what  grounds,  such  an  apprehension  as  is 
here  pretended  could  be  seriously  entertained;  for  whatever  au- 
thority the  bank  had  to  disburse  the  annuities  under  the  act  of 
June  7th  1832,  was  derived,  not  from  congress,  for  the  act  di- 
rects the  payments  to  be  made  “under  the  direction  of  the  se- 
cretary,” but  from  their  appointment  as  paying  agent,  by  the  se- 
cretary of  war;  and  if  he  gave  the 'authority,  it  would  be  strange 
indeed,  if  he  could  not  revoke  it.  The  public  money  had  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  bank,  by  the  orders  of  the  secretary 
of  war,  and  if  he  revokes  that  order,  and  directs  the  money  lo 
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be  returned  to  the  treasury,  or  transferred  it  to  other  agents,  it 
is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  bank,  by  obeying,  should  be  in  any 
way  embarrassed  in  the  settlement  of  their  accounts.  There 
was  not  the  slightest  ground  for  such  a belief:  and  it  cannot, 
therefore,  be  urged  as  any  extenuation  or  apology  for  the  course 
of  the  bank. 

In  no  view  of  the  subject  can  the  bank,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
committee,  rightfully  retain  possession  of  the  money  and  pro- 
perty of  the  government.  If  the  law  of  1832  had  constituted 
the  bank,  (which  the  committee  do  not  concede,  but  on  the 
contrary,  maintain  it  did  not),  the  paying  agent  of  the  govern- 
ment, it  would  not  necessarily  follow  that  they  must  keep  pos- 
session of  these  books,  papers  and  funds.  Many  cases  might 
be  conceived  in  which  it  would  be  not  only  proper,  but  the 
duty  of  the  government  to  resume  the  possession  of  them.  The 
books  and  papers  might  be  wanted  for  copying,  examination  or 
correction,  or  other  conceivable  purposes.  The  money  appro- 
priated for  these  payments,  might  be  accumulated  in  an  untie 
cessary  degree  at  a given  point,  and  might  be  wanted  else- 
where, in  consequence  of  a diminished  supply  at  other  ‘-places” 
designated  by  the  secretary  for  the  payments.  But  the  ground 
taken  by  the  bank,  excludes  all  possibility  of  the  exercise  of  this 
supervisory  regulation  of  the  head  of  the  department,  whose 
duty  the  law  makes  it  to  see  that  the  “pay”  allowed  by  the  act 
shall  be  made  under  his  '‘'■direction ” and  at  such  ‘■'•times  and 
places”  as  he  may  designate.  The  bank  in  effect,  says — we 
have  decided  that  we  are  the  proper  agents  to  make  the  pay- 
ments, and  therefore  the  government  shall,  in  no^case,  have  any 
power  to  withdraw  the  property  which  it  has  heretofore  placed 
in  our  possession.  Such  a principle,  if  applied  to  all  other 
cases  of  disbursing  officers,  who  may  assume  the  ground  they 
that  have  been  illegally  dealt  with,  would  lead  to  consequences 
which  do  not  require  to  be  stated,  and  could  not  for  a moment, 
be  tolerated. 

If  the  bank,  when  the  demand  was  made  for  the  books,  pa- 
pers and  money  of  the  government  in  its  possession,  had  “pro- 
tested,” if  they  thought  the  demand  illegal,  and  had  then  de- 
livered them  up,  and  had  afterwards  appealed  to  congress  or  the 
judicial  tribunals  for  such  redress  or  decision  as  the  nature  of 
the  case  might  call  for,  their  position  would  have  been  far  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  now  is.  Assuming  to  decide  the  law  for 
themselves,  and  arrogating  the  power  to  see  that  the  laws  be 
faithfully  executed,  they  assume  a power  heretofore  unknown 
to  our  laws  and  institutions.  Claiming  to  define  their  own  legal 
rights,  they  have  so  far  forgotten  the  rights  of  the  public  as  to 
withhold  vouchers  and  funds  to  which  They  can  have  no  title. 

It  further  appears  to  the  committee,  that  the  change  directed 
_ to  be  made  by  the  secretary  of  war,  was  called  for  by  the  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  understood  that  the  Change  has  been  con- 
fined to  a substitution  of  the  local  banks  of  deposite  for  the  bank 
of  the  United  States  and  its  branches,  at  those  places  where 
local  banks  of  deposite  ha*ve  been  selected.  Where  the  public 
funds  are  yet  deposited  in  the  branches  of  the  United  States 
bank,  these  branches  are  yet  the  agents  for  making  the  pay- 
ments, by  appointment  of  the  secretary  of  war,  under  the  act 
of  June  7th,  1832.  Where  the  change  has  been  made,  the  busi- 
ness is  to  be  done  by  the  new  agency  without  any  charge  what- 
ever to  the  government, 

The  reason  and  propriety  therefore  of  the  measure  are  ob- 
vious. The  object  is  to  direct  the  banks  holding  the  public  mo- 
ney, to  pay  out  this  money  to  persons  claiming  it  under  the  act 
of  June  7th,  1832,  instead  of  having  the  fundsdrawn  from  these 
banks  and  placed  in  the  United  States  bank  and  its  branches,  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  doing  what  the  former  may  do  as  well.  To 
have  continued  the  agency  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  in 
making  these  payments — when  the  public  moneys  were  in  other 
banks,  would  have  been  unnecessarily  to  put  it  in  the  power  of 
the  bank  of  the  United  States,  by  means  of  the  public  funds,  to 
draw  large  amounts  of  specie  from  time  to  time  from  the  se- 
lected banks,  to  hoard  in  its  own  vaults,  thereby  to  increase 
for  its  own  purposes,  a needless  and  unjustifiable  pressure  on 
the  people. 

It  remains  io  ne  considered  wnat  errect  this  unwarrantable 
act  of  the  bank  may  have  upon  the  future  payments  to  be  made 
to  the  officers  and  soldiers  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  of  1832.  The  committee  called  upon  the  secre- 
tary of  war  for  information  on  this  point,  and  herewith  submit 
the  answer  which  has  been  received.  It  appears  that  on  the 
1st  of  January  last,  the  bank,  as  disbursing  agent  for  the  pay- 
ment of  claims  under  the  act  of  June  7th,  1832,  held  of  public 
moneys  drawn  from  the  treasury  for  this  object,  the  sum  of 
$470,546  98.  Since  then,  other  payments,  to  a comparatively 
small  amount  may  have  been  made,  and  it  is  possible  that  sub- 
sequent settlements  may  further  reduce  this  balance.  This 
sum  had  been  regularly  drawn  from  the  treasury  by  warrants  in 
the  usual  way,  and  placed  in  the  possession  of  the  bank  to  be 
disbursed.  The  act  of  1832  makes  a standing  appropriation  of 
the  amount  necessary  to  carry  its  provisions  info  effect.  The 
bank,  by  withholding  the  sum  which  it  has  in  possession,  stands 
in  the  situation  of  any  other  defaulting  disbursing  agent,  and  a 
sum  equal  to  that  which  it  thus  wrongfully  retains,  must  be 
drawn  from  the  treasury,  and  applied  to  the  payments,  until  the 
amount  withheld  by  it  shall  be  recovered.  The  detention  of  the 
books  and  papers  by  the  bank,  will  not  necessarily  postpone  the 
payments  until  the  possession  of  such  books  and  [v.pers  may  be 
recovered  from' the  bank;  but  it  will  render  it  necessary  for  the 
department  of  war  to  make  out  new  lists  of  those  entitled  to 
pay,  and  there  is  no  probability  that  this  can  be  done  sufficient- 


ly early  to  enable  the  payments  under  the  act  of  June  7,  1832, 
to  be  made  on  the  4th  of  March  next,  especially  at  the  distant 
agencies,  agreeably  to  the  established  usage.  The  labor  of  pre- 
paring new  lists  and  papers  is  understood  to  be  great,  and  with 
all  the  care  that  can  be  taken,  there  will  be  a liability  to  error, 
in  many  cases,  until  the  present  agents  settle  their  accounts, 
resulting  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  periods  to  which  the  pay- 
ments may  have  been  made.  But  as  no  surviving  claimants 
have  been  paid  to  a period  later  than  the  4th  of  September  last, 
all  who  are  now  living  may  be  paid  on  the  4th  of  March,  lor  the 
half  year  ending  at  that  time. 

If  any  inconvenience  should  be  felt  by  any  of  those  veterans 
of  the  revolution,  as  the  committee  believe  it  will  be  by  all,  by 
the  delay  which  will  take  place  in  the  payment  of  the  next  an- 
nuity due  to  them,  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  unjustifiable  con- 
duct of  the  bank  in  interposing  to  thwart  the  views  of  the  go- 
vernment, in  withholding  from  the  officers  of  the  government 
the  public  money  and  public  property,  to  which  they  do  not 
pretend  to  have  any  claim.  The  coiniriitee  cannot  condemn, 
in  terms  too  strong,  the  conduct  of  the  bank  in  this  transaction. 
The  bank  withholds  from  the  public  service  the  large  sum  of 
four  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-six 
dollars  and  ninety-eight  cents,  and  thus  puts  the  government  to 
the  inconvenience  of  applying  other  funds  to  the  objects  for 
which  the  sum  they  retain  was  appropriated  and  drawn  Irorn  the 
treasury. 

So  far  as  respects  the  delivery  of  the  public  property  in  their 
possession,  they  refuse  to  obey  the  instructions  issued;  but  so 
far  as  respects  the  termination  of  the  duty  of  making  payments, 
they  yield  a ready  acquiescence,  and  yet  there  is  the  same  au- 
thority for  the  one  order  as  for  the  other.  But  in  the  former 
case,  they  have  a direct  pecuniary  interest  in  the  course  they 
pursue.  In  the  latter,  their  interest  is  not  at  stake,  and  no  one 
suffers  but  the  government,  which  must  advance  other  funds  to 
supply  the  place  of  those  illegally  retained  by  the  bank,  and  the 
veterans  of  the  revolution,  who  must  wait  for  the  amount  due 
them  until  the  necessary  documents  can  be  prepared  to  justify 
the  payment. 

The  existing  laws  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  ade- 
quate to  enable  the  government  to  effect  a recovery  from  the 
bank  of  its  money  and  property,  and  therefore  they  propose  no 
measure  or  legislation  in  this  respect.  Neither  is  any  further 
appropriation  required  to  supply  the  place  of  the  sum  thus  re- 
tained by  the  bank;  for,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  the  act 
of  June  7,  1832,  makes  a standing  appropriation  of  the  sums  ne- 
cessary to  carry  its  provisions  into  effect.  If  the  bank,  or  any 
other  disbursing  agent  for  the  payment  of  these  claims,  become 
defaulters  and  refuse  to  pay  over  the  public  moneys  placed  in 
their  hands  to  make  such  payments,  the  meritorious  class  of 
citizens  provided  for  by  the  act,  cannot,  on  that  account,  be  de- 
prived of  their  rights,  though  some  of  them  may  experience  de- 
lay in  receiving  the  sums  due  to  them,  as  in  this  case  they  proba- 
bly will,  in  consequence  of  the  conduct  of  the  bank,  in  with- 
holding the  public  books  and  papers,  by  which  the  exact  amount 
of  their  claims  is  to  be  ascertained. 

The  committee  deem  the  course  of  the  bank  such  in  this 
case,  as  to  justify  the  repeal  of  the  several  provisions  constitut- 
ing them  pension  agents,  under  the  invalid  acts  and  the  acts  of 
1818  and  1820.  There  seems  to  be  no  propriety  in  the  separa- 
tion of  these  duties,  but  as  one  may  be  conveniently  performed 
by  the  agents,  selected  by  the  secretary  of  war,  so  may  the 
other.  There  seems  to  be  a propriety  too,  in  confiding  to  a re- 
sponsible officer  of  the  government,  the  duty  of  making  these 
payments,  rather  than  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  an  irresponsible 
corporation.  They  therefore  recommend  this  course,  and  re- 
port a bill  accordingly. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Polk , the  bill  and  report  were  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

[The  following  is  a copy  of  the  bill  which  accompanied  this 
report: 

A bill  to  prescribe  the  mode  of  paying  pensions  heretofore  grant- 
ed by  the  United  St.itca. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  all  laws,  and  parts  of  laws,  authoris- 
ing or  requiring  the  bank  of  the  United  Stales  or  its  branches 
to  pay  any  pensions  granted  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  shall  he,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  repealed,  and  such 
payments  shall  be  hereafter  made  at  such  times  and  places,  by 
such  persons  or  corporations,  and  under  such  regulations,  as 
the  secretary  of  war  may  direct.] 

NEW  YORK  BANKS. 


BANKS  NOT  SUBJECT  TO  THE  BANK  FUND  LAW. 

Banks.  Capital. 

Manhattan  company  ------  $2,050,000 


Fulton  hank 
North  River  bank  - 

Delaware  and  Hudson  canal  company 
Chemical  Manufacturing  company 
Dry  Dock  company  - 

Long  Island  bank  - 

Dutchess  County  bank  - 
Commercial  bank  - 

Bank  of  Rochester  - 


600,000 

500,000 

500.000 

400.000 

200.000 

300.000 
90,000 

235.000 

250.000 


$5,115,000 

Ain’t  of  capital  of  safety  fund  banks  brought  forward  $22,731,460 


Total  capital  of  state  banks  - - - $27,846,460 
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New  York  banks  subject  to  the  bank  fund,  law,  in  operation  on  the  1st  January,  1834. 


BANK. 

Capital  cm-  ■ 
ployed. 

Bank  notes 
in  circula- 
tion. 

Due  commis-i 
sioners  of 
the  canal 
fund. 

Loans  and  } 
discounts.  | 

1 

Specie. 

I <*.£-5 

s.2  v.  . 

« ssa 

u ~ J;  co  a 

S-S3  a a, 
§ 

Directors  ft-  j 
abilities  to  | 
the  bank  as\  j 
i sureties,  j 

Stock  owned'- 
by  cftrectors-jj 

America  - 

_ 

$2,001,200 

379,866 

112,500 

4,126,292 

369,496 

99,900 

336,400 

153,500 

Mechanics’ 

kw 

- 

2,000,000 

719,830 

. . . 

4,199,218 

281,714 

24,827 

185,920 

42,900 

Merchants’  - 

- 

- 

1,490,000 

618,528 

2,063,673 

143,651 

160,877 

87,185 

New  York 

- 

- 

1,000,000 

630,313 

. . . 

2,340,166 

132,985 

77,398 

75,175 

20,000 

Union  - 

• 

_ 

1.000,000 

503,253 

50,000 

1,688,822 

91,054 

77,008 

164,492 

135,400 

National  - 

- 

- 

750,000 

204,908 

113,771 

1,157.917 

66,279 

97,601 

35,073 

77,900 

City  - 

- 

* 

720,000 

289,793 

. i . 

l,625j459 

100,744 

58,701 

132,026 

103,230 

Merchants’  Exchange 

- 

- 

750,000 

231,307 

1,426,249 

82,822 

110,309 

85,057 

78,200 

Phenix  - - - - 

_ 

- 

500,000 

222,592 

’ 112,500 

1,154,300 

109,034 

182,904 

46,425 

Leather  Manufacturers’ 

- 

- 

600,000 

249,253 

50,000 

935,759 

57,910 

* 109,299 

85,000 

85,800 

Tradesmen’s 

- 

_ 

400,000 

181,928 

896,485 

49,797 

36,176 

95,522 

71,920 

Seventh  Ward  - 

- 

- 

500,000 

94,128 

639,867 

38,530 

5,612 

5,000 

134,900 

Butchers’  & Drovers’  - 

- 

- 

500,000 

256,024 

1,169,203 

38,993 

41,413 

107,240 

47,250 

Mechanics’  &,  Traders’ 

- 

- 

200,000 

172,725 

485,928 

15,971 

21,262 

41,848 

45,725 

Greenwich  - 

- 

- 

200,000 

136,355 

37,500 

488,037 

26,297 

22.052 

37,700 

30,500 

Brooklyn  - 

- 

- 

200,000 

154,354 

. . . 

443,208 

10,104 

11 '042 

28,555 

108,700 

Westchester  County 

- 

- 

200,000 

256,360 

. . . 

355,744 

13,629 

4,450 

12,187 

26,550 

Newburgh  - - - 

• 

- 

140,000 

234,882 

. . . 

347,465 

20,522 

12,700 

24,495 

36.592 

Orange  County 

- 

- 

105,660 

192,699 

. . . 

255,284 

14,476 

20.836 

9,848 

7;m 

Poughkeepsie 

- 

- 

100,000 

190,523 

. . . 

249,492 

8,044 

25^270 

15,865 

35,250 

Ulster  County 

- 

■ 

100,000 

163,902 

234,605 

4,064 

10,807 

16,159 

22,750 

Catskill  j - - 

- 

- 

150,000 

233,561 

. • • 

356,124 

6,828 

34,387 

7,436 

Tanners’  - 

- 

- 

100,000 

• 186,666 

• • » • 

236,237 

6,726 

13,385 

11,928 

52,650 

Hudson  River 

- 

- 

150,000 

284,297 

. . 

264,510 

5,772 

26,722 

21,086 

56,700 

Albany  - 

- 

- 

240,000 

121,342 

78,500 

559,299 

23,725 

40,420 

22,405 

24,900 

Mechanics’  & Farmers’ 

- 

- 

442,000 

202,098 

142,537 

1,069,853 

25,607 

77,730 

24,032 

109,752 

New  York  State  - 

- 

- 

369,600 

230,351 

144,950 

887,666 

22,017 

55,245 

46,241 

Canal  _ 

- 

- 

300,000 

111,098 

124,226 

812,336 

5,781 

10,523 

83,276 

56,380 

Troy  - 

- 

- 

440,000 

141,152 

183,600 

972,246 

11,463 

61,971 

70,102 

61.230 

Farmers’  & Mechanics’ 

- 

- 

278,000 

141,845 

50,000 

675,180 

9,920 

31,772 

25,579 

71', 360 

Merchants’  & Mechanics’ 

Sr 

- 

300,000 

101,710 

261,437 

729,101 

7,210 

46,010 

51,323 

49,750 

Troy  City  - 

- 

- 

300,000 

119,263 

50,000 

511,821 

9,005 

• • . 

91,482 

50,000 

Lansingburgh 

- 

- 

120,000 

116,419 

264,992 

9,549 

11,298 

15,252 

20,760 

Whitehall 

- 

- 

100,000 

147,161 

56,191 

243,534 

8,178 

25,347 

7,502 

29,225 

Essex  County 

- 

- 

100,000 

73,984 

. . . 

145,365 

5,513 

13,276 

10,665 

4,675 

Saratoga  County 

- 

- 

100,000 

150,116 

49,050 

249,502 

6,048 

11,650 

16,482 

36,675 

Mohawk  - 

- 

- 

165,000 

49,800 

37,954 

252,168 

10,431 

16,908 

32,569 

27,470 

Schenectady 

- 

- 

150,000 

235,551 

358,044 

13,808 

9,921 

34,882 

39,900 

Montgomery  County 

- 

- 

100,000 

128,641 

. . . 

245,298 

7,151 

12,148 

18,269 

35,850 

Central  - 

- 

-- 

120,000 

158,189 

. . . 

260,188 

7,946 

19,463 

17,437 

72,180 

Otsego  County 

- 

- 

100,000 

171,408 

242,300 

4,020 

8,140 

24,414 

64,850 

Herkimer  County 

- 

- 

200,000 

264,302 

337,239 

11,867 

21,813 

36,156 

39,075 

Broome  County 

- 

- 

100,000 

168,688 

236,705 

5,452 

16,516 

9,319 

37,625 

Chenango  - 

- 

- 

120,000 

190,465 

279,485 

7,973 

8.237 

26,785 

43,530 

Madison  County  - 

- 

- 

100,000 

185,152 

27,000 

238,698 

6,831 

13^663 

9,662 

52,050 

Utica  and  Branch 

- 

- 

600,000 

498,716 

125,028 

1,211,015 

30,992 

45,252 

125,405 

93,720 

Rome  - - - 

- 

- 

100,000 

165,043 

17,294 

246,679 

11,903 

18,266 

10,944 

28,900 

Lewis  County  - 

- 

- 

100,000 

86,242 

116,610 

5,852 

4,108 

7,114 

21,250 

Jefferson  County  - 

- 

- 

80,000 

121,971 

192,918 

11,865 

8,098 

8,296 

19,650 

Ogdensburgh 

- 

- 

100,000 

155,779 

30,000 

206,559 

11,689 

20,210 

12.712 

45,750 

Oswego  - 

- 

- 

150,000 

158,153 

13,379 

307,122 

9,355 

7,431 

23:810 

14^450 

Salina  - - - 

- 

- 

150,000 

174,746 

75,642 

367,258 

7,776 

12,361 

11,822 

61,700 

Onondaga  County 

- 

- 

150,000 

204,425 

115,359 

357,662 

11,465 

18,156 

20,799 

34.500 

Auburn  - 

- 

- 

200,000 

302,267 

. . . 

456,813 

15,993 

6,300 

9,524 

9lj975 

Cayuga  County 

- 

- 

250,000 

192,918 

• ' . . 

310,267 

18,242 

28,882 

52,275 

59.500 

Seneca  County 

- 

- 

200,000 

290,476 

436,715 

13,074 

23,950 

16,493 

6i;800 

Geneva  - - - - 

- 

- 

400,000 

502,638 

20,225 

769,947 

16,181 

5,622 

35,026 

74,800 

Ithica  - 

- 

- 

200,000 

349,470 

. 

459,669 

3,658 

19,262 

26,638 

87,240 

Yates  County 

- 

- 

100,000 

175,360 

20,280 

245,610 

6,787 

12,918 

19,533 

52,000 

Chemung  Canal 

- 

- 

200,000 

248,302 

302,495 

7,108 

! 8,981 

11,512 

37,750 

Steuben  County  - 

- 

- 

150,000 

258,801 

342,695 

28,623 

1 17,659 

24,793 

38,500 

Wayne  County 

- 

- 

100,000 

159,309 

50,031 

249,202 

6,769 

i 9,393 

23,622 

31,075 

Ontario  and  Branch 

- 

- 

500,000 

279,466 

116,046 

970,588 

14,030 

i 46,602 

97,582 

48,050 

Livingston  County 

100,000 

165,092 

244,304 

9,740 

i 24,959 

5,998 

90,600 

Monroe  - - - 

- 

- 

300,000 

330,631 

* 136,028 

694,5X7 

ie,oie 

l 16,4XX 

05,695 

93,725 

Genesse  - - - 

- 

- 

100,000 

194,934 

27,000 

249,857 

13,004 

; 15,610 

14,400 

26,580 

Lockport  - 

- 

- 

100,000 

143,713 

59,601 

233,151 

13,184 

! 23,043 

36,950 

Buffalo  - 

- 

- 

200,000 

164,100 

i 84,950 

298,647 

34,062 

! 27,392 

1*6,555 

87,000 

Chautauque  County 

- 

100,000 

, 122,024 

... 

218,211 

9,891 

13,456 

14,377 

17,750 

Discounted  notes 
Bonds  and  mortgages 
Debts  in  judgment 
Debts  in  suit 
Special  loans  * 

Over  drafts, 


, $22, 731, 460|  15,402,705  2,572,590  46,496,492  2,196,9571*2,548,640 
Aggregate  statement  of  sixty-nine  banks  reporting  to  the  bank  commissioners,  January  1st, 
$43  712,955  98  Capital  possessed  - 

730,951  51  Bank  notes  in  circulation 

302,700  99  Profits 

131,140  80  Deposites  to  apply  on  debts  - 

1,421,876  30  Dividends  unpaid  - - - ' 

196,867  28  Due  state  of  New  York  - 

“ commissioners  of  canal  fund 
“ United  States  - 
u other  banks  - 

“ individual  depositors 
Special  loans  - - 

Due  parent  banks  by  branches 


Stocks  owned  by  the  banks  - 
Real  estate  ------ 

Personal  estate  ------ 

Expenses 

Bank  fund  ------- 

Specie  - - - . - 

Bills  of  other  solvent  banks 

Cash  items  ------- 

Rue  from  other  corporations  and  bankers  - 
Due  from  brunch  banks  - 


-$46,496,492  86 
121,249  11 
1,071,100  15 
14,255  94 
- 208,201  20 
229,875  71 
2,196,957  79 


- 5,623,522  53 

- 844,037  12 

- 7,538,226  29 

- 438,934  55 


*3,092,902  3,568,405 
1834. 

$22,730,264  00 
15,402,705  54 

- 3,005,560  77 

141,563  1 9 
186,168  76 
78,321  54 

- 2,572,590  88 
2,409,533  86 

- 8,722,281  76 
8,402,739  36 

694,106  89 
437,016  72 


,782:853  25 


$64,782,853  25  *Together  5,641,542— or  one-fourth  of  the  whole  capital. 

END  OF  VOLUME  FORTY-FIVE. 
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